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A 


OF FEE 


EN G LISH 


RAMMAR, which is ¢he art of ufing words 
properly, comprifes four parts; Orthography, 
Etymology, Syntax, and Profody. 


In this divifion and order of the parts of grammar I follow the 
common grammarians, without enqui:ing whether a fitter diftribution 
might not be found. Experience has long fhown this method to be 
fo diftinét as to obviate confufion, and fo comprchenfive as to prevent 
any inconvenient omiffions. I likewife ufe the terms already re- 
ceived, and already underftood, though perhaps others more proper 
might fometimes be invented. Sylburgius, and other innovators, 
whofe new terms have funk their learning into negleét, have left fuf- 


ficient warning againft the trifling ambition of teaching arts in a new 
language. 


ORTHOGRAPHY is the art of combining letters into fyl- 
lables, and fyllables into words. It therefore teaches pre- 
vioufly the form and found of letters. 


The letters of the Englifh language are, 


Roman. Italick. Old Englifh. Name, 

A a 4A a A ia a 

B b B 3b 23 b be 

C © G g I C fèe 

D d Dd D D dee 

E e Fe lisa e e 

E f E oft wf £ ef 

G g G £ Go a jee 

Ii h fl p HP V aitch 

I i Z 2 x t Z for ja 
j F ff J Jj confonant, 

k k k ke ti kR ka 

a3: “4 ds gw l el 

M m M m wW m em 

N n N 2 P n en 

O o O o Œ oa O 

P P Pf P p pee 

© q 2, 4q @ q cue 

R r E r h = ar 

S { sS S $ Ss = y Ss efs 

Te € T 2 AT t fee 

U u U x u zé (or va 

Viv V wv D ü vu confonant, 

W w IV w WD w double z 

x Xx > ae E © ex 

Y osy x 3 21. p wy 

L 2 Z 9 ge 3 zed, more 


commonly sz2ard 
or w2z2ard, that is, 


S bard. 


To thefe may be added certain combination: of 
letters univerfally ufed in printing; as &, ft, fl,.{l, 


—i ee 


fb, fk, m G; fy, 7, Ay Gi, fA and &, or and per 


Se, and. &, ft, fl, Jl, fo, fr» O D So Le fo > 
ff, &. t, & A 0, w, É i, i, A, FH, & 


Our letters arc comme -net-s.-d twenty-four, becaufe anciently 
i and j, as well as wand +, were cxprefled by the fame character ; 
but 25 thofe letrers; which had aiways dificrent powers, have noay. 


N° LXXXII. 


TONGUE 


different forms, 
twenty-fix letters. 


None of the {mall confonants have a double form, except fA, s; of 
which /is ufed in the beginning and middle, and s at the end. 


our alphabet may be properly faid to confit of 


Vowels are five, a, e, i, O, u. 


Such is the number generally received; but for ż it is 
the practice to write y in the end of words, as rhy, holy ; 
before 7, as from die, dying , from beautify, beautifying ; 
in the words /ays, days, eyes 3 and in words derived from 
the Greek, and written originally with v, as /j/tem, 
cusna, fympathy, cveratercn, J 

or z we often write w after a vowel, to make a 
diphthong ; as raw, grew, view, vow, flowing, ’- 
nefs. ; 

The founds of all the letters are various. 


In treating on the letters, I fhall not, like fome 
rians, enquire into the original of their form as ~* 7 
into their formation and prolation by the orga- 
chanick, anatomift, or phyfiologift ; nor inr. 
dation of founds, or the elegance or harfk 
tions, as a writer of univerfal and tranf 
fider the Englith alphabet only as it j< 
row view I follow the example of f” 
more reverence than judgment, hb 

fe my reader already acquai 

ecaufe of founds in gencral ir 
to defcribe them. An acc 
letters is ufelefs almot - 
thofe who know it nor 


A has th 

4 lendr 
in words 
ration. 

The a flendt 
nius in his Arak 


middle found be 
milar found in tl 


z4 open is the « u. .- 
as father, rather, congratulate, yurcy, getjs. 
4 broad refembles the æ of the German ; 


as al, 
wall, call. 


Many words pronounced with æ broad were anciently written 
with av, as fault, mauie; and we Rill fay fault, wau'r. This was 
probably the Saxon found, for it is yet retained in the northern gia- 
letis, and in the ruftick pronunciation ; as maur for man, kaurd for 


band. 

The fhort a approaches to the æ open, as grafs. 

The long a, if prolonged by e at tle end of the word, 
is always flender, as graze, fame. 

wi forms a diphthong only with ; of 4, and g or w. 
Ai or ay, as in plain, wain, gay, ciz» has only the found 
of the long and Nlender z, and diffes not in the pronun- 
ciation from p/ane, wane. 


Au or aw has the found of te German a, as rew, 
waughty. 


Ae is fometimes found in Latin wordot completely natural-fed 
or aifimilated, but is no E-nglith dipluong; and is more pror rly 
exprefixy] by fingle«, a: Cour, Erras. 


Es 


I} 


A G RAM M AR O F To “Es 


E. 
E is the letter which occurs moit frequently in the Englith laa- 
guage. 


E is long, as in [czne , or fhort, as in céllar, [/čparate, 
cëlebrate, mën, thén. 

It is always fhort before a double confonant, oi swo 
confonants, relént, médlar, réptile, férpént, céllar, ceffa- 
tion, bléffing, fëll, félling, débt. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in mo- 
nofyllables that have no other vowel, as the; or proper 
names, as Penelope, Phebe, Derbe; being ufed to mo- 


‘dify the foregoing confonant, as /fimce, once, bedge,- 


oblige; or to lengthen the preceding vowel, as 44n, 
bane, cin, cane ;. pin, pine; tün, tine; rib, robes pop, 
pope; fir, fire; căr, cire, tăb, tibe. 

Almoft all words which now terminate in confomants ended anci- 
ently in e, as year, yeare, wildnefs, wildmefz; which ce probably had 


the force of the French e feminine, and conftituted a fyliable with its 
affociate confonant; for, in old editions, words are fometimes di- 
vided thus, clea-re, fel-le, knowled.ge. This e was perhaps for a time 
vocal or filent in poetry as convenience diniin but it has been 
long wholly mute. Camden calls it the filent c. 


It does not always lengthen the foregoing vowel, as 
glöve, live, give. . 
It- has fometimes in the end of words a found obfcure, 


and fcarcely perceptible, as open, /hapen, fhotien, thiftle, 
participle, metre, lucre. 


E forms a diphthong with æ, as zear with Zz, as 
deign, receive, and with g or w, as new, flew. 


Ea founds like e long, as mean; or like ee, as dear, 
clear, near. 


£7 is founded like e long, as fize, perceiving. 
Eu tounds as # long and fofe. 
E, a, u are combined in Jeauty and its derivatives, but 
have only the found of z. 
~ may be faid to form a diphthong by reduplication, 
“€, fleeping. 


nd in yeomen, where itis founded ase fhort; and in peop’, 
 younced like ee. 


` I. 
tong, as fzme; and fhort, as fin. 
“wable in #7, which may be likewife remark- 


` fhort found is not the long found con- 
“werent. 


‘fyllables is always marked by 
a fhort “4; as flirt, firft, 


h e, as field, field, 
‘cept friend, which 


-h triphthongs are 
5r fhorty.as 


i2 a. Joa, come, 
3 MOAN. AERA I 


O is uniceu -~ - ..4s derived from Greek as »--wemry: 


but oe being net an sk, ge diphthong, they are beitee writcen as 
‘they are founded, with only e, economy. 


With z, as off, foil, moil, noifome. 
This coclition of letters feems to unite the founds of the two let- 


ters as far as two founds can be united without being deftroyed, and 


tHrefore approuche more nearly than any combinaticn in our tongue 
to the notion of a dphthong. 


With o, as low, hoot, cooler, oo has the found of the 
Italian z. 

With « or w, as our, power, flower; but in fome 
words has onlyxtl= found of o long, as in foul, bowl, 
Jow, grow. Whefelifferent founds are ufed to diftinguifh 
different fignificatias ; as ow, an inftrument for fhoot- 
ing ; ow, a deprefion of the head : ow, the fhe of a 
boar ; Jow, to fcatte feed : Low/, an orbicular body 3 
bowl, a wooden vei. 

Oz is fometimes fonounced like o foft, aş -court , 
fometimes like o fhortas-cough ; fometimes like zw clofe, 


as could, or u Open,ais rough, tough ; which ufe only 
éan teach. 


Sion. 


Ou is frequently ufed in the laft fylable of 
end in or, and ar: made Englifh, as bonsonr, fa. 
nor, labor, ferro. 


Some late innovators have ejeéted the v, with 
the lait fyllable gives the found neither of or nor 
tween them, if not compounded of both; befides ... ure p 
bably derived to us from the French nouns in eur, as boneur 


’ “j “ wear 
U 


U is long in #fe, confifion ; or fhort, as “us, conciif- 


It coalefces with a, e, 7; o, but has rather in thefe 
combinations the force of the w contonanr, as quaff, 
queft, quit, quite, languifo ; fometimes in ui the z lotes 
its found, as in juice. It is fometimes mute before a. e 
Z, J, as guard, gueft, guife, buy. = 

U is followed by e in wirtwe, but the e has no found. 

Ue is fometimes mute at the end of 2 word, in imitation of the 
French ; as prorogue, fynagogue, plague, wague, hbarangue. 


rs 

Y is a vowel, which, as Quintilian obferves of one’ 
of the Roman letters, we might want without inconve- 
nience, but that we have it. It fupplies the place of 
2 at the end of words, as shy; before an Zz, as dying ; 
and is commonly retained in derivative words where it 
proce part eal a i evil, pi ac primitive; as deffroy, de- 
royer 3 elray, betrayed, betrayer s pray, ayer , fay, 
Soe ie yi pray, prayer, fay 


Y being the Saxon vowel ¥, which was commonly ufed where is 
new put, occurs very frequently in all old books. 


GENERAL RULES. 
A vowel in the beginning or middle fyllable, before 
two confonants, is commonly fhort, as éppérrunity. 


In monofyllables a fingle vowel before a fingle confo- 
nant is fhort, as flag, frog. 


OF CONSONANTS. 
B. 
B has one unvaried found, fuch as it obtains in other 
languages. 
lt is mute in debt, debtor, fubtle, doubt, lamb, limb, 
dumb, thumb, climb, comb, womb. 


lt is ufed before /and r, as black, brown. 


C 
C has before e and ż¿ the found of /; as fincerely, cen- 
trick, century, circular, ciftern, city, ficcity: before a, o, 
and #, it founds like &, as calm, concavity, copper, in- 
corporate, curiofity, concupifcence. 
C might be omitted in the language without lofs, fince one gf its 


founds might be fupplied by % and the other by 4, but that it pre- 


ferves to the eye the etymology of words, as face from facies, cap- 
tive from captivus- : 


Cb has a found which is analyfed into #/, as church, 


chin, crutch, It is the fame found which the Italians 


ive.to the ¢ fimple before i and e, as citta, cerro. 
Cù is founded like & m words derived from the Greek,. 
as chymift, fibeine, rboler. Arch is commonly founded 


ark befpre 2 Vowel aes thamgel ; and with the Englifh 


foursi-et có beure confonant, as archbifbop. 

Ch, im fome French words ot yous: milated, founds like Æ, as ma- 
chine, -chaife 

C, aecording to Englifh orthegrzphy, never ends a word ; there- 


fore we wrt fick, bloc, whichiwere originally ficke, bfocke, in fuch 
words. -as now müfe. 


It is ufed before Z and x, as clock, crofs. 


D 
Is uniform in its found, as death, diligent. 


It is ufed before r, as draw, drof; and aw, as davet. 


F. 

i though having a name beginning with a vowel, ir 
is numbered by the grammarians among the femi- 
vowels, yet has this quality of a mute, that it is com- 
modioufly founded before a liquid, as Aafk, fly, freckle. 


It has an unvariable found, except that of is fometimes. 
fpoken nearly as ov. l 


G has two founds, one ham, ~= in gay, go, gum, the 
other foft, asin gem, giant. z 


At 


EN G & E Ss A 


Attheend of a word it 1s always hard, ring, /nug, 
Jong, fri- 

á ka, and 7 the found is uncertain. 

G beore e is foft, as genz, generation, except in gear, 
geld; eefe, get, gewgaw, and derivatives from words 
endin ing, as finging; ftronger, and generally before er 
at te end of words, as finger. 

Cis mute before z, as guafh, fign, foreign. 

3S before i is hard, as give, except in giant, gigantick, 
pobet, gibe, giblets, giles, gill, gilliflower, gin, ginger, 
gingle, gipfy. | | 

Gb in the beginning of a word has the found of the 
hard g, as ghoftly; in the middle, and fometimes at the 
end, it is quite fileat, as though, right, fought, {poken 
tho’, rite, foute. l 

It has often at the end the found of. f, as ay. A 
whence Zaughter retains the fame found in the middle ; 
cough, trough, fough, tough, enough. 

Tt is mot to be doubted, bot that in the original pronunciation gė 
had the force of a confonant, deeply guttural, which is ftill conti- 


mued among the Scotch, 
.G is ufed before 4, 4 and r. 


H. 

77 is a note of afpiration, and fhows that the following 
vowel muft be pronounced with a ftrong emiffion of the 
‘breath, as Sat, hor/fe. e 

It feldom, perhaps never, begins any but the firft 
fyllable, in which it is always founded with a full 
breath, ‘except in beir, herb, boftler, honour, bumble, 
boneft, humour, and their derivatives. 


J 


_ ¥ confonant founds uniformly like the foft g, and is 
therefore a letter ufelefs, except in etymology, as gja- 
culation, jefter, jocund, juice. 


K. 


K has the found of hard c, and is ufed before e and 2,. 


where, according to Englifh analogy, c would be fofr, 
as kept, king, /kirt, fkeptick, for {ío it fhould be written, 
not /ceptick. 

It is ufed before n, as £nel/, knot, but totally lofes its found. 


K is never doubled; but ¢ is ufed before it to fhorten 
the vowel by a double confonant, as céckle, pickle. 


L. 
L has in Englifh the fame liquid found as in other 
languages. ' l 
The cuftom is to double the Z at the end of monofyllables, as &ill, 
avil, full. ‘Thefe words were originally written 4f//e, wille, fulle ; 
_and when thee firft grew filent, and was afterwards omitted, the 
dJi was retained, to give force, according to the analogy of our lan- 
guage, to the foregoing vowel. 
ZŁ, is fometimes mute, as in calf, balf, balves, calves, 
could, would, /hould, pfalm, talk, falmon, falcon. 

The Saxon, who payee, rare in guttural founds, fomerimes affmrated 
the / at the beginning of words, as h'ap, æ Loaf, or Srvad,; hl- inw. 
a ford; but this pronunciation is now- ; 

Ze at the end of words is-prohounced like a weak 
in which the e is almoft mute, as table, /buitle. 


M. 
M has always the fame found, as murmur, jonu- 
smental. 
N. 
N has always the fame found, as noble, manners. 
N is fometimes mute after m, as damn, condemn, 
hymn. 
P 


P has always the fame found, which the Welfhfand. 


Germans confound with B. 

P is fometimes mute, as in p/alm, and between m znd 
as tempt. 

Ph is ufed for f in words derived from the Greek, as 
Rhilofopher, philanthropy, Philip. 


f3 


Q, as in other languages, is always followed by xz, 
and has a found which our Saxon anceftors well ext 


E Oo NE G U E; 


prefied by cp, tw, as guadrant, gueen, équeftrian, quilt, 

enquiry, quire, quotidian. ‘Qu is never followed by z. 
Qu is fometimes.founded, in words derivéd from the ° 

French, like & as conquer, liquor, rifque, chequer. 


R has the fame rough fnarling found as in other 
tongues. l 

The Saxons tifed 
ginning of words. 

Ré is ufed in words derived from the Greek, as myrrh, myrrhine, 
caturrhous, rheum, rheumatick, rbyme- = 

Re, at the end of fome words derived from the Latin 
or French, is pronounced like a weak er, as theatré, 


Sepulchre: S 
S. 


S las a hifing found, as fbilaticn, fifter. 


A fingle s feldom ends any word, except the third perfon of verbs 
as ewes, grows; and the plurals of nouns, as trees, bufkes, diflreffes 3 
the pronouns this, bisy ours, yours, us; the adverb tbus; and words 
derived from’ Latin, as rebus, furplus; the clofe being always either 
in fè, as boufè, borfe, or in fs, as grass, drefi, Slifs, defz, anciently 
grafe, dreffe. e 

_ S fingle, at the end of words, has a groffer found, 
like that of z, as trees, eyes, except this, thus, us, rebuss 
Surplus. ; 

It founds like z before yon, if a vowel goes before, 
as intrufion;, and like f if it follows a confonantr, as 
converfion. 

Ic founds like z before e mute, as refufe, arid before 
y final, as rofy; and inthofe words, bojom, defrre, wi f— 
dom, prifon, prifoner, prefént, préfent, damfel, cafement. 

It is the peculiar quality of 4 that it may be founded before all 
confonants,; except x ånd z, in which/is comprifed, æ being only £ 
and x a hard or grofs / This /is therefore termed by ar 
Jue potefiatis litera, the reafon of which the learned Dr. Ci- 
roncoufly fuppofed to bs, that in fome words it might be @ 

‘pleafure. ‘Thus we find in feveral languages : 

ECinvpss, jfeutter, fdegno, fdrucciolo, ffavellaré,; c; 

Jgranare, fhake, flumber, fmell, flrife, fpace, /pleridour 


Jore, flep, firength, flramen, fventura, /well, 


S.is mute in fle, ifland, demefne, 


A ae 
T has its cuftomary found, a 
Tt before a vowel has the 
except an / goes before, 
wife derivatives from y, a 
Th has two founds; 
the other hard, as sé 
thefe words, then, 
tives and compou 
their, they, this 
words between 
tween r and 
In other ẹŅ 
faithful. Y 
filent muft L 


often to put 4 béefere it, as before Z at the be- 


7- has a f 
“arty. 
From /in tne P AnI oe, 


critical point. 

-OFf w, which in diphthongs is oftcn an undoubted 
vowel, iome grammarians have doubted whether it 
ever be a confomant; and not rather as it is‘ called a 
double # or ou, as water may be refolved into oyater ; 
but letters of the fame found are always reckoned confo- 
nants in orher alphabets : and it may be obferved, that 
w follows a vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of 
utterance, as froffy winter. l 

Wh has a found accounted peculiar to the Englifh, 
which the Saxons better exprefied by hp, bw, as what, 
whence, whiting; in whore only, and fometimes in whole- 

fome, wh is founded like a fimple A. 


N ‘ ; 
X begins no Englifh word; ìt has the found of ks, 
as axle, extraneous. : 
RP 
2, when it follows a confonant, is a vowel; when it 


precedes either vowel or diphthong, is a tonfonant, 
Je, 


A 


ye, young. tis thought by fome to be in all cafes a 
vowel. But it may be obferved of y as of w, that it 
follows a vowel without any hiatus, as ro/y youth. 


Z. ba 

Z begins no word originally Englifh; it has the 

found, as its name izzard or f hard exprefies, of an 

f uttered with clofer compreffion of the palate by the 
tongue, as freeze, froze. 


In orthography I have fuppofed ortheepy, Or jufl utterance of words, 
to be included ; orthography being only the art of ex refling certain 
founds by proper characters. I have therefore obferved in what words 
any of the let:ers are mute. 

Mot of the writers of Englifh grammar have given long tables of 
words pronounced otherwife than they are written, and feem not fuf- 
ficiently to have coi:fidered, that of Englith, as of all living tongues, 
there is a double pronunciation, one curfory and colloquial, the other 
regular and folemn. ‘The curfory pronunciation is always vague and 
uncertain, being made different in different mouths by negligence, un- 
fcilfulnefs, or affcflation. The folemn pronunciation, though by no 
means immutable and permanent, is yet always lefs remote from the 
orthography, and lefs liable to capricious innovation. They have 
however generally formed their tables according to the curfory fpeech 
of thofe with whom they happened to converfe; and concluding that 
the whole ration combines to vitiate language in one manner, have 
often eftablifthed the jargon of the loweit of the people as the model 
of fpeech. 

For pronunciation the beft general rule is, to confider thofe as the 
molt elegant fpeakers who deviate leat from the written words. 

There have been many fchemes offered for the emendation and 
fettlement of our orthography, which, like that of other nations, 
being formed by chance, or according to the fancy of the earlieft 
writers in rude ages, was at firft very various and uncertain, and is 
yet fuficiently irregular. Of thefe reformers fome have endeavoured 
to accommodate orthography better to the pronunciation, without 
confidering that this is to meafure by a Mados to take that for a 
nedel or ftandard which is changing while they apply it. Others, 

`~hmrdly indeed, but with equal unlikelihood of fuccefs, have 
-ed to proportion the number of lettes to that of founds, 
“und may have its own charaéter, and every character 

Such would be the orthography of a new language 

fynod of grammarians upon principles of f{cience. 

? prevail on nations to change their praétice, and 

oks ufelefs? or what advantage would a new 

uvalent to the confufion and perplexity of 


* fhall however exhibit, which may be 
"> of genius, as a guide to reformers, 


{cheme of regular orthography, 
“ate to Queen Elizabeth, a man 
in grammatical difquifitions. 
~rding to his fcheme, they 


“me, 
“ne, 


Jr. Gill, the 
ich I cannot 
s nearly as I 
underiftood, 


ography. 


Thv itte fhe faved by her gracious decd ; 
But thou doft ween with villanous defpight, 
To blot he- honour, and her heav'nly light. 
Die, rather die, than fo difloyally, 
Deem of her high defert, or feem fo light. 
Fair ceath it is to fhun more fhame; then die. 
Die, rather die, than ever love difloyally. 

But if to love difloyalty it be, 
Shall I then hate her, that from deathes door 
Me brought? ah! far be fuch reproach from me. 
What can I lefs do, than her love therefore, 
Sith I her due reward cannot reftore ? 
Die, rather die, and dying do her ferve, 
Dying her ferve, and living her adore. 
Thy life fhe gave, thy life fhe doth deferve; 
Die, rather die, than ever from her fervice fwerve. 


Vabankfal wre, faid hj, iz Sia Se mjd, 
Wil) wie ber fovrrain merfi Sou duft qujt ? 
Dj ljf rj faved bj her grafius djd ; 

But Sou duft wen wih bilsnus difpjr, 

Tu blot herr honor, and her hebnlj lidt. 
Dj, raSer dj, Sen fo difloialj, 

Djm of har hib dezert, or {jm fo lide. 
Fair deb it iz tu pun mer pam ; San dj, 
Bj, raðcs dj, Gin shar lat difloialj, 


G R A M M A R 


But if tu lub difoialtj it bj, 
Sal I Sen hat her Sat from d: Bez der 
Mj brouéc? ah! far bj fu2 r:pros from mè. 
Wat kan l ks du Sen her lub Serfar, 
Sib I her du reward kanot reflar ? 
Dj, rater dj, and djig du ber fv, 
Djig ber rD, and liviz her adar. 
Dj jf ri gīb, j ljf rj dub dszerd ; 
Dj, raGer di, Sin ever trom hee fer vis (wired. 


Dr. Gill was followed by Charles Butler, a man who did nOwsnt 
an underitanding which might have qualified him for beiter cmpoy- 
ment. He feems to have been inore fanguine than his predecceiigs, 
for he printed his book according to his own icheme; which the fo. 
lowing fpecimen will make cafily underftood. 


But whenfoever you have occafion to trouble their patience, or to 
come among them being troubled, it is better to ftand upon your 
uard, than to truft to their gentlenefs. For, the fafeguard of your 
face, which they have moft mind unto, pro¢ide a purfehood, made 
of coarfe boultering, to be drawn and knit about your collar, which 
for more fafety is to be lined againit the eminent parts with woollen 
cloth. Firft cut a piece about an inch and an half broad, and half 


`a yard long, to reach round by the temples and forehead, from one 


ear to the other; which being fowed in his place, join unto it two 
fhort pieces of the fame breadth under the eyes, for the balls of the 
cheeks, and then fet an other piece about the breadth of a fhilling 
againft the top of the nofe. At other times, when they are not an- 
gered, a little piece half a quarter broad, to cover the eyes and parts 
about them, may ferve though it be in the heat of the day. 


Bet penfoéver you hav” occafion to trubble Seir patienc’, or to coom among Sem 
beeing trubled, it is better to ftand upon your gard, San to truft- to Seir gentlenes. 
For Se faf*gard of your fac’, pi> Sey hav’ moft mind’ unto, provid” a purfehood, 
mad” of ccorfe boultering, to bee drawn and knit about your collar, pi> for mor“ 
{afty is to bee lined againft &* eminent parts wic woollen clor. Firt cut a pecc” 
about an in> and a half broad, and half a yard long, to rea> round by Se temples 
and for*head, from one ear to Se oer ; pis beeing fowed in his lac’, join unto 
it two port perces of the fam breade under Se eys, for the bals of Be cheeks, and 
then fet an oSer ` about Se breade of a filling sgaing the top of Se nofe. Arc 
oSer tim’s, Fen Sey ar” not angered, a littic piec’ half a quarter broad, to cover 
Be cys and parts about them, may ferve Sowz it be in the heat of Be day. Butler 
on the Nature and Properties of Bees, 1634. i 


In the time of Charles I. there was a very prevalent inclination 
to change the orthography ; as appears, among other books, in tuch 
editions of the works of Milton as were publifhed by himfelf. Of 
thefe reformers every man had his own fcheme ; but they agreed in 
one general defign of accommodating the letters to the pronuncia- 
tion, by ejecting fuch as they thought fuperfluous. Some of them 
would have written thefe lines thus: 


All the erth 
aradis, far happier place 
den, and far happier dais. 


Shall then be 
Than this of 





Bifhop Wilkins afterwards, in his great work of the philofophical 
language, propofed, without expedting to be followed, a regular or- 
thography ; by which the Lord’s prayer is to be written thus : 


Yor Fadher hvith art in héven, halloed bi dhyi nem, dbyi cingdym cym, dhy vill 


bi dyn in erth as åt is in héven, &c. 


We have fince had no general reformers ; but fome ingenious men 
have endeavoured to deferve well of their country, by writing ozor 
and /abor for honour and /abour, red for read in the preter-tenfe, sais 
for ays, repete for repeat, explane for explain, or declame for declaim. 
Of thefe it may be faid, that as they have done no goed, they have 
done little harm ; both becaufe they have innovated little, and be- 
caufe few have followed them. 


Et XY MOBLO CG FY. 
Pe ee ee teaches the deduétion of one 


word from another. and the various modifica- 
tions by wł -.. the fenfe of the fame werd is diverfi- 
fied ; as horfe, horfes; I love, I loved. 


Of the ARTICLE. 


The Englifh have two articles, am or a, and the. 


AN, A. 


4 has an indefinite fignificatien, and means oze, with 
fome reference to more; as, This is a good book, that is, 
one among thé books that are good. He was killed by a 
fword, that is, fome fword. This is a better book for a 
mare tban a boy, that is, for one of thofe that are men than 
one‘of thofe that are boys. An army might enter without 
refiftance, that is, any c~my. 

In the fenfes in which we ufe a or az in the fingular, 
we {peak in the plural without an article; as, thefe are 
good books. 


I have made az the original article, becaufe it is only the Saxon 
ax, Or =n, one, applied to a new ufe, as the German ein, and the 
4 French 
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French ua; the » being cut off before a confonant in the fpeed of ut- 
terąnce. . 

Grammarians of the lat age direct, that az fhould be 
ufed before b, whence it appears that the Englifh an- 
ciently afpirated lefs. 4x is {till ufed before the filent 4, 
as an berb, an boneft man: but otherwife a5; as, 


A horfe, a horfe, my kingdom for a horfe. 
Shake/peare. 
‘Tue has a particular and definite fignification. 
The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, ‘whofe mortal tafte 
Brovght death into te world. Milton. 


Vhat is, that particular fruit, and this world in which 
ave live. So He giveth fodder for the cattle, and green 


herbs for the ufe of man; that is, for thofe beings that. 
are cattle, and bis ufe that is man. 


The is ufed in both numbers. 


I am as free as Nature firft made man, 
Ere the bafe laws of fervitude began, 


When wild in woods #4e noble {avage ran. Dryd. $ 


Many words are ufed without articles; as, 


x. Proper names, as Fobn, Alexander, Longinus, Ari- 
Sfarchus, Ferufaiem, Athens, Rome, London. Gop is 
ufed as-a propername. | 

.2. Abftraéct names, as Jblaknefs, witchcraft, virtue, 
wice, beauty, uglinefs, love, hatred, anger, goodnature, 
kindnefs. l 
3. Words in which nothing but the mere being of any 
thing is implied: This is not deer, but water, This is 
not 4ra/s,: but freel. © 


Of Nouns SuBSTANTIVES. 


-The relations of Englifh nouns to words going be- 
fore or following are not expreffied by cafès; or changes 
of termination, but as in moft of the other European 
languag:s ‘by prepofitions, unlefs we may be faid to 
have a genitive cafe. 


Singular. 
Nom. Magifter, a Matter, the Matter: 
Gen. Magiftri, of a Mafter, of the Matter, 
= see Matters, tHe Matters 
Dat. Magiftro, to a Mafter, to the Matter. 
Acc. Magiftrum, a Mafter, the Matter. 
Voc. Magifter, Mafter, O Matter. 
Abl. Magiftro, from aMatfter, from the Matter. 

Plural. 

Nom. Magiftri, Matters, the Matters. 
Gen. Magiftrorum, of Mafters, of the Matters. 
Dat. Magiftris, to Matters, to the Matters. 
Acc. Miagiftros, : Mafters, tHe Matters: 
Voc. Magiftri, Matters, O Matters. 
Abl. 


Magitftris, from Matters, from the Matters. 


Our nouns are therefore only declined thus : 


Matter, Gen. Matters. _ +. Mafters: 
Scholar, Gen. Scholars. Plur. Scholars. 


'Thefe genitives are always written with a mark of elifion, mafler’s, 


feholar’s, according to an opinion long received,’ that the *s‘ is a con- 
traction of Ais, as the foldier’s valour, for the foldier his valour: but 
this cannet be the trué original, becaufe ’s is put to female nouns, 
Womar’s beauty; the Virgin's delicacy ; Haughty Juno's unrelenting ate: 
and colicétive nouns, as Women’s paffions; the rabble’s infolence; the 
multitudes folly; in all the cafes it is apparent that is cannot be 
underitood. We fay likewife, the foundation's firength, the diamond's 
luftre, the winter's feverity ; but in thefe cafés bis may be underftood, že 
and bis having formerly been applied to neuters in the. place now 
fupplied by jz and “i/s. Wi ; 

The learned, the fagacious*Wallis, to whom- every Englifq gram- 

marian owes -a -tribute of reverence, calls this modification,of the 
noun an e@-jeive pofefive; 1 think with no more propriety tian he 
might have applied the fame to the -renitive in eguitum decus, Troje 
oris, or any other Latim genitive. 
_. This termination of the noun feems to conftitute a real genitive 
indicating pofiefion. It is derived’to us from thofe:who declined 
pmids, a faith; Gen. pmiðcr, of a fmirh; Plur. pmiter, or pmiday, Jmirhs 3 
and 10 in two other of their feven-declenfions. 

It is a further confirmation of this opinion, that in the old poets 
both the genitive and plyral were longer by a fyllable than the original 
word ; Anitis, for Miights, in Chaucer; /eavis, for /eaves, in Sp@afer. 


When a word ‘ends 4 œ% the genitive may be the fame witlf the 
nominative, as Venus Tighe. 


N° LXXXIII. 
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The plural is formed by adding s, as teble, tables 4 
Si, flies; fifter, fifters; wood, woods, or es where s could 
not otherwife be founded, as after ch, s, fb, x, z3 after 
c4punded like s, and g likey; the mute e is vocal be- 

Se s, as lance, lances; outrage, outrages. ; 

The formation of the plural‘and genitive fingular is the fame. 

A few words yet make the plural in z, as men, ovome, OXN, 
fatine, and more anciently eyen and Zoon. This format:on is that 
which generally prevails in the Teutonick dialects. 

Words that end in f commonly form their plural by 
aes, as loaf, loaves; calf, calves. 

Except a few, muff, muffs; chiefy. chiefs. So hoof, roof, proof, re- 
hef, mischief, puff, cuff, dwarf, .bandkerchicf, grief. 

Irregular plurals are feeth from tooth, fice from foufr, mice from 

oufe, geefe from goofe, feet from foot, dice from die, fen.e from penny, 

ethr en from brother, children from child. PARF 

Plurals ending in s have no genitives; but we fay, 


Vomens excellencies, and Weigh the mens wits againft 
the ladies hairs. Pope. 


Dr. Wallis thinks se Lords’ hou’ may be faid for rhe boufe of Lerd: ; 
but fuch phrafes are not now in ufe; and furely an Enzlifh ear re- 
` sls againft them. 


Of A DyBROT IV Es. 

Adjeétives in the Englith language are wholly inde- 
clinable ; having neither cafe, gender, nor number, and 
being, added to fubftantives in all relations without any 
change; as, @ good woman, good women, of a good wwa- 
man , a good man, good mer, of good men. 


The Comparifon of AdjefHives. 

‘The comparative degree of adjectives is formed by 
adding er, the fuperlative by adding ef, to the politive | 
as, fair, fairer, fairefi; lovely, lovelier, loveliejżėĘ; Ja _ 
{weeter, fweetef# , low, lower, lowe, big?” 
highe/. | 

Some words are irregularly compared ; 
beft ; bad, worfe, worft; little, lefs, lea’ 
next, much, more, moft, many (or me 
moft (for moeft) s late, later, lateft 

Some comparatives form a fur, 
as methe~, nethermoft , outer, 
lump, upper, uppermoft, fore, 

Moft is fometimes adder 
JSouthmoft. 

_ Many adjectives do 
minations, and arec 
benevolent, more be- 

ALL adjectives ` 
even when th 
gularly forr 
or moft fai 


In adjet 
more is ofte 
written for 


The c 
being m 
ance, or 
rules. 

Mongoly 

Polyíyl 
are feldom comparca ‘orm€fwire tnan by mort är 
as deplorable, more deplorable, moft deplorable. 4 

Diffyllables are feldom compared if- they terminate in 
Jome, as fulfome,-toilfome; in ful, as careful, /pleenful, 
dreadful, ining, as trifling, charming 3 iN ots, as porous; 
in lefs, as carele/s, harmlefs; in ed, as wretched; in id; 
as candid; in al, as mortal, in ent, as recent, fervent; 
in aim, as certain; in ive, as miffive; in dy, as woody, 
in fy, as puffy; in ky, as rocky, except lucky; in my, 
as roomy; in my, as /kinny; in py, as ropy, except sappy ; 
in ry, as hoary. 


/*>? 


Some comparatives and fuperlatives are yet found in good writers 
formed without regard to the foregoing rules ; but in a language ~ 
fubjeéted fo little and fo lately to grammar, fuch anomalies muit fre- 
quently occur. 


So ady is compared by A/i/ren. 
ne? She in 4adie# covert hid, 
Tun’d her nocturnal note. 


Aiilton. 
And virtuous. 
What fhe wiils to fay or do, 
Scems wilelt, wirtuou/eff, Aifcrectetl, beft. Miles. 


Ni So 


“= ee = 
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So trifling, by Ray, who is indeed of no great authority. : 
It is mot fo decorous, in refpeét of God, that he fhould imne- 
diately do all the meaneft and ¢riffinge# things himfelf, withaut 
making ufe of any inferior or fubordinate minifter. ; 
Ray on the Creatrn. 
Famous, by Milton. 
1 fhall be named among the famou/e/? 
Of women, fung at folemn fettivals. 
Inventive, by Atham. 
Thofe have the ivwentivef heads for all purpofes, 
tongues in all matters. 
Mortal, by Bacon. 
The mertalefi p 
mixture of the blood, fat, or Mefh of man. 
Natural, by Wotton. 
I fhall now deliver a few of the propercft and watura’lefi cont- 
derations that belong to this piece. Fotto 
Wretched, by Foknfon. 
he noren kaki are the contemners of all helps; fuch as pre- 
fuming on their own naturals, deride diligence, and mock at tern 
when they underftand not things. Ben Fobnfo* 
Powerful, by Mitton. 
We have fuftain’d one day in doubrful fight, 
What heav'n's great King hath powerful/ef to fend 
Againft us from about his throne- 


Milda. 


and roundeft 
Hfehæn. 


oifons practifed by the Weift-Indians, have for:e 
Buco. 


Milton. 


The termination in # may be accounted in fome fort a degree oF 


comparifon, by which the fignification is diminithed below the pofi- 
tive, as black, blackifh, or tending to blacknels ; /a/t, Saltifb, or hav- 
ing a little tafte of fale: they therefore admit no comparifon. ‘This 
termination is feldom added but to words exprefliing fenfible qualities, 
nor often to words of above onc fyllable, and is fcarcely ufed in the 
folemn or fublime ftyle. 


Of PRONOUNS. 


Pronouns, in the Englith language, are, J, thou, bes 


with their plurals we, ye, they, it, who, which, what, 

twhetber, whofocver, whatfoever, my, mine, our, ours, thy, 

thine, your, yours, bis, ber, hers, their, theirs, this, thats 
another, the fame. 


pronouns perfonal are irregularly inflected. 


Singular. Plural. 
7 L We 
other 
wie i Me Us 
Thou Ye 
Thee You 


dern writers for ye, particularly in the 
fecond perfon plural is ufed for the 
‘riend. 


lied to mafculines. 


Jd to feminines-: 


to meuters ar 


‘as to ufc Že, 
‘Jjectives, are 


Yo- ine, OUT, 

a « of rhe third, 

from be, £i., - 5- v -parra PETS, and in the plural 
their, theirs, for both fexes. 


Our, yours, bers, theirs, are ufed when the fubftantive preceding is 
feparated by a verb, as Thefe are our bowks. Thefe books are ours. 
Your children exccl ours in flature, but ours furpafs yours in learning. 

Ours, yours, hers, theirs, notwithftanding their feeming plural ter- 


mination, are applied equally to fingular and plural fuobftantives, as 
This book is ours. Thefe books are ours. 


Mine and thine were formerly ufed before a vowel, as mine amiab/se 
lady; which though now difufed in profe, might be {till properly 
continued in poetry : they are uled as ours and yours, when 'they are 
referred to a itubitantive preceding. 


Their and theirs are the poffeffives likewife of ft, and 
are therefore applied to things. 
Pronouns relative are, who, which, what, whether, 
whofoever, whatfoever. 
Sing. and Plur. 
Norm, Who 
Gez. W hofe 
Other obliquecafes. Whom 
5 


Sing. and Plur. 
Nom. W hicr 
Gez. Of which, or whofe 
Osher oblique cafes. Which 
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IV bo is now ufed in relation to perfons, and «vhich in relation to 
things; but they were anciently confounded. 
Hhbofe is rather the poetical than regular genitive of which: 
The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whe/e mortal tafte 
Brought death into the world. “Dillion. 
Whether is only ufed in the nominative and accufative cafes; and 
has no plural, being applied only to oxe of a number, commonly te 
onc of two, as, Whether cf thefe is left 1 know mot. Whether kal} 1 
choose ? It is now almolt obfoiete. 


What, whether relative or interrogative, is without 
variation. 

Whofoever, whatfoever, being compounded of who or 
what, and foever, follow the rule of their primitives. 


Singular. Plural. 
This Thefe 
In all cafes, 2 Pat ee 
Whether 


The plural others is not ufed but when it is referred toa fubftantive 
receding, as J bave fext other horfes. 1 bawe not fent the fame horfes, 
but others. 

Anether, being only az other, has no plural. 

Here, there, and where, joined with certain particles, 
have a relative and pronominal ufe. Hereof, berein, 
hereby, hereafter, herewith, thereof, therein, thereby, tbere- 
upon, therewith, whereof, wherein, whereby, whereupon, 
wherewith, which fignify, of this, in this, 8c. of that, 
in that, &c. of which, in which, &c. 

‘Dherefore and wherefore, which are properly there for 

1d where for, for that, for which, are now reckoned con- 
j: actions, and continued in ufe. The reft feem to be 
patting by degrees into neglect, though proper, ufe- 
ful, aad analogous. ‘They are referred both to fingu- 
lar and plura] antecedents. ; 

_ There are two more words ufed only in conjunétion 
with pronouns, ows and elf. 

Own is added to poffeffives, both fingular and plural, 
-asmy own band, our own boufe. It is emphatical, and 
implies a filent contrariety or oppofition; as, J dive in my 
own boufe, that is, notin a hired boufe. This I did with 
my own band, that is, without belp, or not by proxy. 

: Self is added to poffeffives, as myfelf, yourfelves; and 
fometimes:to perfonal pronouns, as himfelf, itfelf, tbem- 
Selves. It then, like owz, exprefles empHafis and oppo- 
fition, as. J did this myfelf, that is, wot anothers or it 
forms a reciprocal pronoun, as, We hurt ourfelves by vain 
rage. 


Himfelf, ifef, themfelves, is fappofed by Wallis to be put by cor- 
ruption, for bis felf, it” felf, their Aia 3 fo that Æ is always a fgbe 
ftantive. ‘This feems juftly obferved, for we fay, He came himself; 
dlimfelf jhali do this; where simfelf cannot be an accufative. 


Of the VERB. 


Englifh verbs are active, as J Zove; or neuter, as 7 
languifo. The neuters are formed like the aétives. 
Moft verbs fignifying aZion, may likewife fignify condition or habit 
and become zeuters, as I lowe, i am in love; JZ frike, I am now 
ftriking,- | 
_ Verbs -he snfes inflected in their termina- 
tion’, the preient, and imple preterite ; the other tenfes 
are compounded of the auxiliary verbs have, /baill, 
will, let, may, cam, and the infinitive of the aétive or 
neuter verb. 
‘The paffive voice is formed by joining the participle 
preterite to the fubftantive verb, as I am loved. 
To have. Indicative Mood: 
. Prefent Tenfe. i 
Sing. I have, thou haft, þe hath or has ; 
Plur Ve have, ye have, they have. 


Mazi inati d 

one ee a ge eet po from ath, but now more frequently 
mom: Simmle Preterite. 

Sing. IT had, thou hadít, be had; 

Plur. We had, ye had, they had. 


Compound Preterite. 
Sing. I have had, thou haft had, Jehas had; 
Pnr. We have had, ve have had, #4ey have had. 


Preterpluperft&. 
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Pret ect. 
4g: J had had, thou hadft had, Je had had ; 
Phe. We had had, ye had had, ¢dey had had. 
Future. 
Simg:. T fhall have, #hou fhalt have, be fhall have. 
Plar. We fhaill have, ye fall have, they fhall have. 
Second Future. 
Sing. Iwill have, thou wilt have, be will have; 
Plar. We wt have, ye will have, they will have. 


B ae eee tenfes may be obicrved the variations of. 
fall and wif. 


Imperative Mood. 
Sing. Have or have thou, let bim have; 
Pilur. Let us have, have or have ye, let them have. 


Conjunctive Mood. 
Prefent. 
Sing. Ihave, thou have, be haves 
Plur. We have, ye have, they have. 
Preterite fimple as in the Indicative. 
Preterite compound. 

I have had, they have had, be have had, 
We have had, ye have had, they have had. 
Future. 

Sing. I fhall have, as in the Indicative. 


Second Future. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Sing. I fhall have had, thou fhalt have had, Że fhall 
have had $ . 

Plar. We fhall have had, ye fhall have had, żšey fhall 
have had. 


fi ge ei fed by 
‘The potential form peaking, is expre y Mays 
can, in the prefent ; and might, could, orfbould, in the 
preterite, joined with the infinitive mood of the verb. 
: Prefent. 
Sing: I may have, thou mayft have, be may have ; 
Piur. We may have, ye may have, they may have. 
migh aik h be might h 
Sing. I might have, żbou mi ave, be miight have; 
Pher. We might have, ye might have, tbey might have. 
Ereni: 
Sing. I can have, thou canft have, he can have; 
Plur. We can have, ye can have, #bey can have. 
Preterite. 
Sing. I could have, thou couldft have, be could have; 
Fer. We could have, ye could have, żbey could have. 
In like manner ould is united to the verb. 
There is likewife a double Preterite. 
Sing. I fhould have had, shou fhouldft have had, že 
fhould havé had ; 
Plur. We fhould have had, ye fhould have had, they 
fhould have had. 


In like manner we ufe, Z might have had; J could 
have had, &c. 


Infinitive Mood. 
Prefent. To have. Preterite. ‘To have had. 
Participle prefent. Waving. Participle preter. Fiad. 
Verb Active. To Love. 
Indicative. ` Prefent. 


Sing. I love, thou loveít, be loveth or loves; 
Plur. We love, ye loves they love. 


Preterite fimple. 
Sing. I loved, thou lovedít, be loved 5 
Plur. We loved, ye loved, they loved. 
Preterperfe& compared. Ihave loved, Ge. 
Preterpluperfe&. TI had loved, €c. 
Future. I fhall love, &c. «will love, &c. 


ai, reS 
Sing. Love or love thou, let bim love; 
Plur. Let us love, love or love ye, let them love. 


Conjunctive. . Prefent. 
Sing. T love, thou love, be love; 
Phir. We love, ye loxz; they love. 
Preterite fimple, as in the Indicative. 
Preterite compound, have loved, @c. 


T O N G U E. 


Future. TJ íhall love, &c. 
Second Future: I fhall have loved, &c. 


Potential. 
Prefent. I may or can love, &c. 

Preterite. I might, could, or fhould love, &c. 
Double Pret. I might, could, or fhould have loved, &c. 
Infinitive. 

Prefent. To love. Preterite. To have loved. 
Participle prefent. Loving. Participle paft. Loved. 


The paffive is formed by the addition of the parti- 
ciple preterite, to the different tenfes of the verb zo de, 
which muft therefore be here exhibited. 


Indicative. Prefent. 
Sing. I am, thou art, be is; 
Plur. Weare or be, ye are or be, they are or be. 
The plural že is now litle in ufe. 


Preterite. 
Sing. Iwas, thou watt or wert, bè was; 
Plur. We were, ye were, they were. 


Wert is pro of the conjunctive 
Wks ay wont. oF j mood, and ought not to be 
Preterite compound. Ihave been, Ec. 

Preterpluperfee. I had been, &e. 

Future. JI fall or will be, &c. 


Imperative. 
Sing. Be thou; let bim be; 
Plur. Let us be; be ye; let them be. 
Conjunctive. Prefent. 
Sing. Ibe, thou beeft, be bes 
Plur. We be, ye be, they be. 


Preterite: 
Sing. I were, thou wert, be were; 
Tlur. We werc, ye were, they were. 
Preterite c ud. Ihave been, &e: 
Future. JI fhall have been, Ec. 
Potential. : 
ZI may or can; would, could, or fhould bes could, 
would, or fhould have been, &c. 
Infinitive. 
Preterite. To have been: 
Participle preter. Having been? 


Indicative Mood. 
I was loved, &@r. JZ have been 


Prefent. To be. _ 
Participle pref. Being. 

Paffive Voice. 
T am loved, &e. 


loved, &e. 
Conjunétive Mood. 
If Z be loved, &c. f I were loved, E&Fc. 
have been loved, Ec. 


Potential Mood. 
I may or can be loved, Sc. J might, could, or fhould 


be loved, E&c. TI might, could, or fhould have been 
loved, &c. 


If Z fhall 


Infinitive. 


Prefent. To be loved. Preterite. To have been loved. 
Participle. Loved. 


‘There is another form of Englifh verbs, in which the 
infinitive mood is joined to the verb do in its various in- 
fie€tions, which are therefore to be learned in this place. 

To Do. 
Indicative. Prefent. 

Sing. Ido, thou doft, be doth 5 
Plur. We do, ye do, they do. 

Preterite. 
Sing. Idid, thou didft, be did; 
Plur. We did, ye did, they did. 
Preterite, Sc. Ihave done, &c. 
Future. J thall or will do, &£c. 

Imperative. 
Sing. Do thou, let bim do; 
Plur. Let us do, do ye, let them do. 

- . Conjunttive. Prefent. 

Sing. Ido, thou do, be do; 
Plur. We do, ye do, they do. 

The reft are as in the indicative. 
Infinitive. To do; to have done. 


Participle pref. Doing. Participle preter. 


T had done, &e. 


Done. 


A 


Do is fometimes ufed fuperfluoufly, as, I do love, I 
did love ; Gmply for J love, or I loved; but this is confi- 
dered as a vitious mode of fpeech. 

It is fometimes ufed emphatically; as, 


I do love thee, and when I love thee nots 
Chaos is come again. Shakefpeare. 


It is frequently joined with a negative; as, J dike her, 
but I do not love her; I wifhed him fuccefs, but did not 
help him. 

The Imperative prohibitory is feldom applied in the 
fecond perfon, at leaft in profe, without the word do; 


as, Stcp him, but do not hurt bim, Praife beauty, but do 
wot dote on it. 


Its chief ufe is in interrogative forms of fpeech, in 
which it is ufed through all the perfons; as, Do i #ve? 


Dott thou firitke me? Do they rebel? Did I complain? 

Didit thou love her ? Did fhe die? Solikewife inn 

tive interrogations ; Do J wot yet grieve ? Did fhe not die ? 
Do is thus ufed only in the fimple tenfes. 


‘There is another manner of conjugating neuters verbs, 
which, when it is ufed, may not improperly denominate 
them zeuter paffives, as they are inflected according to 
the pafiive form by the help of the verb fubftantive fo de. 


They anfwer nearly to the reciprocal verbs in French; 
as, 


I am rifen, furrexi, Latin, Je me fuis levé, French. 

I was walked out, cxieram ; Je m’ etois promené. 

In like manner we commonly exprefs the prefent tenfe; as, I am 
going, co. l am giicsing, dolco. She is dying, iMa moritur. The 
tempeft is raging, furit procel'a. T am fu fuing an enemy, 4offem 
infeqguor. So the other tenfes, as, We were meaner; irvy rc ropeer 


mips sg, Ihave Leen wcalking, I had been walking, ali or will 
be walkireg. 

There is another manner of ufing the a€tive participle, which 
gives it a paflive fignification ; as, The grammar is now printing, 
grammatica jam nunc chartis imprimitur. “Vhe brafs is forging, æra 
excuduntur. ‘This is, in my opinion, a vitious expreflion, probably 
corrupted from a phrafe more pure, but now fomewhat obfolete : 
The book is a printing, The brafs is a forging ; a being properly at, and 
printing and forging verbal nouns fignifying ation, according to the 
analogy of this language. 


The indicative and conjunctive moods are by modern writers fre- 
uently confounded, or rather the conjun@tive is wholly negleéted, 
en fome convenience of verfification does nct invite its revival. It 

o ufed among the purer writers after 7f, though, cre, before, whether, 
xcept, unlefs, whatfoever, whomfoever; and words of wifhing; as, 


Doublefs thou art our father, though Abrabam be ignorant of us, and 
Tjracl acknowledge ws not. 


Of IRREGULAR VERBS. 


The Englith verbs were divided by Ben Johnfon into 
four conjugations, without any reafon arifing from the 
nature of the language, which has properly but one 
conjugation, fuch as has been exemplified; from which 
all deviations are to be confidered as anomalies, which 
are indeed in our monofyllable Saxon verbs and the 
verbs derived from them very frequent ; but almoft all 
the-verbs which have been adopted from other languages, 
follow the regular form. 

Our verbs are obferved by Dr. Wallis to be irregular only in the 
formation of the preterite, and its participle. Indeed, in the fcanti- 
nefs of our conjugaticons, there is fcarcely any other place for irre- 
gularity. 

The firft irregularity, is a flight deviation from 
the regular form, by rapid utterance or poetical con- 
traction: the laft fyllable ed is often joined with the 
former by fuppreffion of e; as, low’d for loved; after 
c, ch, fb, fa k, x, and after the confonants /f, +4, when 
more ftrongly pronounced, and fometimes after m, 7, 
7, if preceded by a fhort vowel, Z is ufed in pronun- 
ciation, but very feldom in writing, rather than d; as 
plact, fnatch’t, At, wak’t, dwelt, /fmelt , for plac’d 
Juatch’ d, fifh’d, wak’d, dwel’d, fmel’d, or placed, Jnatched, 
Jifhed, waked, dwelled, {nielled. 

Thofe words which terminate in Zor M, or 2p, make 
their preterite in ¢, cv.n in folemn language; as crept, 
felt, dwelt, fometimes after x, ed is changed into ¢; 
as, verv : this is not conftant. 

A long vowel is often changed into a fhort one ; thus, 
kept, flep., wept, crept, fwept; from the verbs, to keep, 
to flceep, to weep, to creep, to /weep. 

Where dor ¢ go before, the additional letter d or oe 
in this contracted torm, coalefce into one letter with the 
radical dor¢: if ¢ were the radical, they coalefce into ¢; 
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Jped, firid, rid; 


Jang, Sprang. 


O F T H E 
but if d were the radical, then into dor #, as theo giy 
the other letter may be fx re eafily pronounced 


read, led, [pread, fled, Pred, bid, bid, chid, fed, bled, b 
from the verbs, to read, to lead, 
Spread, to fhed, to joread, to bid, to bide, to chide, to-feed, 
to dleed, to breed, to fpeed, to ftride, to-fiide, to ride. 
And thus, caff, hurt, coft, lurft, cat, beat. fweat, Jira 
quit, fmit, writ, bit, bit, met, fbot , fromthe verks, fo 
cajt, to hurt, to cofi, to burji, to ect, to f, to /weatr, 
to fit, toguit, to /mite, to write, to lite. to lit, to meet, 
to fhoot. And in like manner, Z=! fent, rent, grt 5 
from the verbs, to nd, to fend, to d, to gird. 
‘The participle preterite or paffive is often formi.d in 
en, inftead of ed; as been, taken,Agiven, flain, know s?, 
from the verbs to Že, to take, to give, to flay, to know. 

Many words have two or more participles, as not 
only written, bitten, eaten, beaten, hidden, chidden, fhot- 
ten, chofen, broken; but likewife writ, bit, eat, bear, 
hid, chid, fhot, chofe, broke, are promifcuoufly ufed in 
the participle, from the verbs to write, to bite, to eat, 
to deat, to bide, to chide, to fhoot, to choofe, to break, 
and many fuch like. 

In the fame manner fown, fhewn, hewn, mow, 
loaden, laden, as well as fow’d, /hew’d, bew’d, mow’d, 
loaded, laded, from the verbs to fow, to fbéew, to bew, 
to mow, to load, or lade. 

Concerning thefe double participles it is difficult to 
give any rule; but he fhall feldom err who remembers, 
that when a verb has a participle diftinét from its pre- 
terite, as write, wrote, written, that diftinét participle 
is more proper and elegant, as Zhe Sook is written, is 
better than The book is wrote, though wrote may be ud 
in poetry. 

There are other anomalies in the preterite. 

_ 1. Win, Jpin, begin, fwim, frike, ftick, fing, Jting, fire, 
ring, wring, E alee > fwing, drink, fink, fhrink, tink, 
come, run, find, bind, grind, wind, both in the pre- 
terite imperfect and participle pafflive, give won, [pus, 
begun, fwum, firuck, ftuck, fang, ftung, flung, rung, 
wrung, {prung, fwung, drunk, funk, fhrunk, hung, come, 
Tun, K yess bound, ground, wound. And motft of them 
are alfo formed in the preterite by a, as began, Yang, 

drank, came, ray, and fome others ; but 

moit of thefe are now obfolete. Some in the participle 

affive likewife take en, as ftricken, ftrucken, drinken, 
ounden. 

2. Fight, teach, reach, feek, befeech, catch, buy, bring, 
think, work, make fought, taught, raugbt, Jougbt, be- 
Jougbt, caught, bought, brought, thought, wrougbt. 

But a great mahy of thefe retain likewife the regular 
form, as feached, reached, befeeched, catched, worked. 

3- Take, Jhake, forfake, wake, awake, fiand, break, 
Speak, bear, fhear, fwear, tear, weave, cleave, Jirt@e, 
thrive, drive, fhine, rife, arife, [mite, write, bide, abide, 
ride, choofe, chafe, tread, get, beget, forget, feetbe,. make 
in both preterite and participle took, forfook, woke, 
awoke, ftocd, broke, fpoke, bore, fhore, fwore, Lore, 
wore, wove, cloves firove, throve, drove, /fhone, roof’, 
arofe, {mote, wrote, bcde, abode, rode, chofe, trode, gct, 
begot, forgot, fod. But we fay likewile, thrive, rife, 
Smit; writ, abid, rid. In the preterite fome are 
likewife formed by a, as brake, /pake, bare, fhere, 
fware, tare, ware, clave, gat, begat, ferget, and per- 
haps fome others, but more rarely. In the parti- 
ciple paffive are many of them formed by ev, as 
taken, fbaken, forfaken, broken, f{poken, born, fhort, 
Sworn, torn, worn, woven, cloven, thriven, driven, rifens 
Jmitten, ridden, chofen, trodden, gotten, begotten, forgot- 
ten, fodden. “And many do likewife retain the analogy 
in both, as waked, awaked, fheared, weaved, Keaved, 
abiced, feethed. 

4- Give, bid, fit, make in the preterite gawes, Sade, 
Jat&, in the participle p-Tive, given, bidden, fitten , but 
in loth Sid. 

5 Draw, know, grow, "ew, blow, crow like a cock, 
Sty, flay, fee, ly, make their preterite drew, knew, grew, 
threw, blew, crew, flew, flew, faw, lay; their parti- 
ciples paffive by 2, drewn, known, grown, thrown, 
blown, flown, flain, feen, lien, Jain. Xet from fiee is 
trade fied; from go, went, fram the old wed, and the 
participle gone. 

us OF 
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Of DERIVATION. 


Piur, 3 ith language may be more eafily underftood, it is 
rec: ies See ioe in derivative words are deduced from their 

imutivee and how the primitives are borrowed from other lan- 
aoe. In this enquiry. I fhall fomctimes copy Dr. Wallis, and 
| p endeavour to foppiy his defeéts, and rectify his errours. 


H 


s arè derived from verbs. i 
ine hing .mplied in the verb as done or produced, 
is commonly é1:ster the prefent of the verb; as, to love, 
love; to fright, a y¥rights; to me, ees a fight; or the pre- 
terite of the verb, as, to ftrike, I ftrick or ftrook, a ftroke. 
The action is the fame iar E gud prefent, as 
} righting: bting, ftriking. 

rhe on. Se oe acting, is denoted by the fyl- 
lable er added to the verb, as lover, frighter, /triker. 

i Subftantives, adjectives, and fometimes other arts 
of fpeech, are changed into verbs: in which cafe the 
vowel is often lengthened, or the confonant foftened ; 
as, a houfe, to boufe, brafs, to braze; glaís, to glazes 
grafs, fo graze, price, fo prize; breath, fo Sreathes a 
filh, to fifo ;.oyl, to oyl; further, to further 3 forward, 
to forward; hinder, to hinder, _ ne 

Sometimes the termination ez is added, efpecially td 
adjectives; as, hafte, to baffen; length, to lengthen; 
ftrength, to frrengthen , fhort, to fhorten, falt, to faften; 
white, to whiten; black, to dlackem; hard, to harden; 

t, to foften.., Pe 
to'i Rhee ker sete are formed adjectives of plenty, by 


adding the termination y; as, a loufe, Joufy; wealthy 


wealthy; health, ealthy; might, mighty; worth, 
worthy; wit, witty; luft, d4fy; water, watery; earth, 
earthy , wood, 2 wood, woody; air, airy; a heart; 
hearty; a hand, sandy. teres 

From fubftantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by 
adding the terminstion Juh ee gg Png pga 5 aS; 
Joy, joyful; fruit, fruitful, youth, youthful, care, care- 
Fuz A Ip u ssi > delight, delighiful, plenty, plentiful; 
help, elpfuil. ; 

Sae y eee in almoft the fame fenfe, but with fome 
kind of diminution thereof, the termination /ome is 
added, denoting /omething, or in Jome degree; as, de- 
light, delightfome , game, gamefome ; irk, trkfome ; bur- 
then, 4urthen/fome ; trouble, troublefome ; light, lightfome ; 
hand, Aandfome , alone, lokefome , toil, tot/fome. : 

On the contrary, the termination Je/s added to fub- 
ftantives, makes adjectives fignifying want; as, worth- 
lefs, witlefs, beartlefs, joylefs, carelefs, helplefs. ‘Thus 
comfort, somfortle/s; fap, /aplefs. ` 

Privation or contrariety is very often denoted by the 
particle uz prefixed to many adjectives, or in before 
words derived from the Latin ; as, pleafant, unplea/ant ; 
wife, xzwife , profitable, unprofitable , patient, impa- 


zient. Thus unworthy, unbealthy, unfruitful, unufeful, 
and many more. 


The original Englifh privative is um; but as we often borrow from 
the Latin, or its defcendants, words already fignifying privation, as 
inefficacious, impious, indifereet, the infeparable particles wx and in 
ners fallen into confufion, from which it is not eafy to difentangle 
them. 

Ux is prefixed to all words originally Englifh, as untrue, untruth, 
untaught, unband/jome. ë 

Un is prefixed to all participles made privative adjeétives, as un- 
Jeeling, unaffifiing, unaided, undelighted, unendeared. 

Un ought never to be prefixed to a participle prefent, to mark a 
forbearance of aétion, as wnfighing; but a privation of habit, as 
anpitying. 5 

Un is prefixed to moft fabftantives which have an Englifh termina- 
tion, as unfertilenefi, unperfenefs, which, if they have borrowed ter- 
minations, take in or im, as dnfertility, imperfection ; uncivil, incivi- 
lity; una@ive, inaiwity. 

In borrowing adjcétives, if we receive them already compounded, 
it is ufual to retain the particle prefixed, as indecency, inelegant, impro- 
per; but if we borrow the adjeétive, and add the privative particle, 
we commonly prefix un, as urz potite, ungallant. 


The prepofitive particles dis and mis, derived from the 
des and mes of the French, fignif almoft the fame as vz ; 
yet dis rather imports contrariety than privation, fin eit 
aníwers to the Latin pre ion de. Adis infinvates 
fome error, and for the moft part may be rendered by 


the Latin words wale or perperam. To like, to diflike ; 
py seed oe > to honour, to grace, to di/honour, to 
YErace; to deign, to difdeigu, chance, hap, mi/change 
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mmijbap ; to take, to miffake; deed, mifdeed + to ufe, fö 
mifufe x 


y to employ, zo mifemploy 3 to apply, to mif- 
apply. 


Words derived from Latin written with de or dis rë- 
tain the fame fignification, as diftingui/h, diftinguo ; de- 
traé?, detraho ; defame, defamo ; detain, detineo. 

The termination 4y added to fubftantives, and fome- 
times to adjectives, forms adjeétives that import fome 
kind of fimilitude or agreement, being formed by con- 
traction of Zick or dike. 

A giant, giantl, giantlike , earth, earthly ; heaven, 
heavenly 5 world, worldly; God, godly; good, goodly, 

The fame termination fy added to adjectives; forms 
adverbs of like fignification ; as, beautiful, beautifully ; 
{fweet, fweetly; that is, iz a beautiful manner, with fome 
degree of {weetnefs. 

The termination j% added to adjectives, 
minution ; and added to fubftantives, 
tude or tendency to a charaéter; as, 
white, whiti/h , foft, Joftifb ; 
a 3; a child, child. 

e have forms of diminutives in fubftantives, 
not frequent ; as, a hill, æ Aillock 5 a cock, a cockrel; a 
pike, pickrel; this is a French termination: a goofe; 
a gofling ; this is a German termination: a lamb, æ 
lambkin ; a chick, a chicken, a man, a manikin, a pipe; 
a pipkin , and thus Halkin, whence the patronimick 
Hawkins, Wilkins Thomkin, and others. 


imports di- 
imports fimili- 
green, greeni 3 
a thief; zbievi/b ; a wolf, 


though 


Yet ftill there is another form of diminution among the Englith, 
by leffening the found irfelf, efpecially of vowels; as there is a form 
of augmenting them by enlarging, or even lengthening it; and that 
fometimes not fo much by the change of the letters, as of their pro- 
nunciation $ as, /up, fip, Soop, Sop, fippet, where, befides the extenua- 
tion of the vowel, there is added the French termination ef: top, tips 
Spit, ut; bave, baby, booby, Bsweis ; pam pronounced lang, efpeci- 
ally if with a ftronger found, grea-t; little pronounced long, Jee-tle; 
ting, tang, tong, imports a fucceffion of {maller and then greater 


founds; and fo in jingle, jangle, tingle, tangle, and many other made 
w 


Much however of this is arbitrary and fanciful, depending wholly on 
oral utterance, and therefore fearcely worthy the notice of Wallis. 


Of concréte adjectives are imade abftraét fubftan- 
tives, by adding the termination wefs; and a few in‘ 
bood or head, noting charaéter or qualities ; as, white, : 
whitene/s 3 hard, Aardnefs ; great, greatnefs , fkilful, 
Skilfulnefs, unfkilfulnefs , godbead; manhood, maidenhead, 
widowhood, knighthood, priefthood, likelibood, falfebood. 

‘There are other abftracts, partly derived from ad- 
jectives, and partly from verbs, which are formed by 
the addition of the termination zb, a fmall change be- 
ing fometimes made; as, Jong; length ; ftrong, ffrength ; 
broad, wide, breadth, width ; deep, depth ; true, truth a 
warm, warmth, dear, dearth; flow, fowth; merry; 
mirth , heal, bealth , well, weal, wealth ; dry, droughth ; 
young, youth; and fo moon, month. 

Like thefe are fome words derived from verbs ; dy, 
death, till, żiltb ; grow, growth, mow, later mowrh, 
after owth ; commonly {poken and written later math, 
after math , fteal, frealth , bear, birth; rue, ruth; and 
probably earth from to ear or plow, fly, flight ; weigh, 
weight, fray, fright ; to draw, draught. 


Thefe fhould rather be written fighrh, frighth, only that cufiom 
prevails, left 4 fhould ke twice repeated, 


The fame form retain /aith, /pight, wreathe, 
breath, Jooth, worth, light, wight, and the like, 
either entirely obfolete, or feldom océur. 
from fry or foy, /pry, wry, wreak, brew, 


wrath, broth, froth, 
whofe primitives are 
Perhaps they are derived 
mou, fry, bray, jay, work. 


Some ending in /bip imply an office, employment; 
or condition ; as, king/bip, ward/hip, guardianfhip, part- 
nership, fteward/bip, beadjbip, lordfbip. 
ae wor/bip, that is, worthfip; whence worfpipful, 

ip. 

Some few ending in dom, rick, wick, do efpecially de- 
note dominion, at leaft {tate or condition ; as, kingdoms 
dukedom, earldom, princedom, popedom, chriftendom, free~ 
dom, wifdom, whoredom, bifboprick, bailywick. 

Ment and age are plainly French terminations, and 
are of the fame import with us as among them; fcarcely 


ever occuring, except in words derived from the Frenchy, 
as, commandment, ufage. 


fo vor- 


There 


A 


There are in Englith often long trains of words allied by their 
meaning and derivation ; as, fo beat, a bat, batoon, a battle, a beetle, 
a battle-deor, to batter, butter, a kind of glutinous compofition for 
food. All thefe are of fimilar fignification, and perhaps derived from 
the Latin batus. Thus take, touch, tickle, tack, tackle; all imply a 
local conjunétion, from the Latin tango, tetigi, talum. 

From /qwo are formed twain, twice, taventy, tewelve, tewins, twine, 
twiff, twirl, twig, tavitch, tevinge, between, betwixt, twilight, tacibil, 


The following remarks, extraéted from Wallis, are ingenious, but 
of more fubtlety than folidity, and fuch as perhaps might in every 
language be enlarged without end. 


Sn ufually implies the xof, and what relates to it From the L2- 
tin nafus are derived the French wes and the Englifh wef; and vefe, 
a promontory, as projecting like a nofe. But as if from the conio- 
nants zs taken from wza/us, and tranfpofed, that they may the better 
correfpond, /» denotes zafus ; and thence are derived many words 
that relate to the nofe, as /nout, fneexe, fnore, fnort, fnear, Jnicker, 
Jarot, fuiwel, fnite, fuuff, snuffie, fuaffie, Jnarle, Jnudge. 

There is another /x, which may perhaps be derived from the Latir 
finuo, as fnake, fneak, Jnail, fnare z {o likewife /nap and Jfuatch, fnib, 


nub. 

Bł implies a 4/2f; as, Slow, blaff, to blaf, to blight, and, meta- 
horically, so S/2/f one’s reputation; bleat, bleak, a bleak place, to 
ook bleak or weather-beaten, bleak, Slay, bleach, blufler, blurt, blifter, 

blab, bladder, bleb, blifter, blabber-lip't, blubber-cheekt, bloted, blote- 
herrings, blaft, blaze, to blow, that is, bloffom, bloom; and perhaps 
blood and b/ufh. 

En the native words of our tongue is to be found a great agree- 
ment between the letters and the thing fignificd ; and therefore the 
founds of ‘letters fmaller, fharper, louder, clofer, fofter, ftronger, 
clearer, more obfcure, and more ftridulous, do very often intimate 
the like effeéts in the things fignified. 

Thus wards that begin with //r intimate the force and effect of the 
thing fignified, as if probably derived from secénmops, Or flrenuus ; as, 
frrong, firength, firew, firike, flreake, firoke, firipe, firive, Arife, frug- 
gle, ftrout, firat, firetch, ftrait, firi, fireight, that is, narrow, dr- 
„firain, firefs, difirefi, firing, frap, fiream, flreamer, firand, firip, firay, 
frrugele, firange, firide, ftraddle, 

S¢ in like manner implies ftrength, but in a lefs degree, fo much 
enly as is fufficient to preferve what has been already communicated, 
rather than acquire. any new degree ; as if it were derived from the 
Latin fo: for example, fand, flay, that is, to remain, or to prop; 
faf, fiay, that is, to oppole ; flop, to fluff, stifle, to stay, that is, to 
flop; a stay, that is, an obftacle ; stick, stut, stutter, stammer, stag- 
ger, stickle, stick, stake, a fharp pale, and any thing depofited at 

lay 5 stock, stem, sting, to sting, flink, stitch, stud, stanchion, stub, stub- 
Bie. to stub up, stump, whence stumble, stalk, to stalk, step, to stamp 
with the feet, whence ¢o stamp, that is, to make an impreffion and 
a ftamp ; stew, fo stew, to Eestow, steward or stoward, stead, steady, 
steadfast, stable, a stable, a stall, to stall, stool, stall, still, stall, 


‘stallage, stall, stage, still, adj. and szil? adv. stale, stout, sturdy, steed, — 


toat, stallion, stiff, stark-decd, to starve with hunger or cold; stone, 
psteel, stern, stanch, to stanch blood, to stare, steep, steeple, stair, stan- 
dard, a {tated meafure, stately. In all thefe, and perhaps fome others, 
ft denotes fomething firm and fixed. 

Tbr implies a more violentdegree of motion, as throw, thruft, throng, 
throb, through, threat, threaten, thrall, throws. 

Wr imply fome fort of obliquity or diftortion, as wry, to wreathe, 
avurest, wrestle, wring, wrong, wrinch, wrench, wrangle, wrinkle, 
avrath, wreak, wrack, wretch, wri/t, wrap. 

Sw imply a filent agitation, or a fofter kind of lateral motion; as 
fray, fwag, to fway, fwagger, fwerve, (reat, fweep, Swill, fwir, 
swing, fuift, feet, fritch, sreinge. 

Wor is there much difrerence of /m in /moothe, /mug, /mile, /mirk, 
fmite, which fignifies the fame as to /rrike, but is a fofter word ; /mall, 
fell, fmack, fmother, fmart, a f/mart blow properly fignifies fuch a kind 
of roke as with an originally filent motion implied in /m, proceeds 
“te a quick violence, denoted by ar fuddenly ended, as is fhewn 

£t. 

% Cr denote a kind of adhefion or tenacity, asin cleave, clay, cling, 
climb, clamber, clammy, clafp, to clafp, to clip, to clinch, cloak, clog, 
clofz, to clofe, a clod, a clot, as a clot of blood, clouted cream, a clut- 
fer, a cluster. 

Sp implies a kind of diffipation or expanfion, efpecially a quick 
one, particularly if there be an r, as if it were from /pargo or feparo : 
for example, /pread, /pring, /prig, /prout, [prinkle, /plit, /plinter, Jpili, 
Spit, fputter, Ipatter. 

S/ denotes a !cird of filent falf, or a lefs obfervable motion ; as in 


fime, flide, flip, Slippers fly, Jleight, flit, fiow, Slack, flight, Jing, 


flap. 

fee fo likewife af, in crah, raf, gafh, faf, clafb, lafo, fla, 
plafh, trafe, indicates fomecthing acting more nimbly and fharply. 
But «f/f, in crufo, rufh, gufo, fiujh, blife, brufh, hufh, pry, implies 
fomething as acting more obtufely and dully. Yet in both there is 
indicated a fwift and fudGen motion, not inflantaneous, but gradual, 
by the continued found #. . 

Thus in fing, fling, ding, frving, cling, fing, wring, sting, the ting- 
ling of the termination zy, and the fharpneis of the vowel 7, imply 
the continuation of a very flender motion or tremor, at length indeed 
vanifhing, but net fuddenly interrupted. But in tink, ceink, fret, 
clink, chink. thick, that end in a mute confonant, there is alfo tndi- 
cated a fudden ending. 

If there be an 4, as in jingle, single, tinkle, mingls, Jprinkle, 
teuindde, there is implicd a frequency, or iteration of fmall aéts. And 
the faine frequency of aéts, but lefs fubtile by reafon of the clearer 
vowel a, is indiczted in jangle, tangle, /pangle, mangle, avrangle, 
bangle, dangle; as alio in memble, grumble, jumble, tumble, flumble, 
rumble, crumble, fumbl>. But at the fame time the clcfe u implies 
fomething cbfeure or obtunded ; and a congerics of confonants whl, 

t) 
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denotes a confufed lind of rolling or tumbling, as in san-b 
Scramble, fcramble, wamible, amble ; bar in thefe i is rasa 
acute. 

In ximb/e, the acutenefs of the vowel denotes cclerity. In/parkle 
4p denotes diffipation, ar an acute crackling, & a fudden interruption, 
fa frequent itcration ; and in like manner in Sprinkle, anlef$ ix may 
imply the fubtility of the diffipated guttules. VAick and shin differ 
in that the former ends with an obtufe confonant, and the latter 
with ae acute. 

in like manner, in /gurek, /yqueak, fqueal, fouall, Luaul, ar 
Jpaul, fereek, foreck, fhril, fLarp, yee BEA wpe rk, bag a g 
gnafe, plf, crifo, bufb, hiffe, fife, avki, fo, jarr, burl, curl, 
avhirl, bux, bufle, fpindle, dwindle, twine, tavi and in many more. 
we may obferve the agreement of fuch fort of sounds with the things 
fi nified : and this fo frequently happens, thac fcarce any lnhouase 
which I know can be compared with o«urs. So that one = 
fyllable word, of which kind are almo all ours, emphaticall 
exprefies what in other languages can fca ce be explained but by 
compounds, or decompounds, or fomectimes a te 
cution. 


ious circumlo- 


We have many words borrowed from the Latin ; but 
the greateft part of them were communicated by the 
intervention of the French 3; as grace, face, elegant, ele- 
gance, refemble. 

. Some verbs, which feem borrowed from the Latin, 
are formed from the prefent tenfe, and fome from the 
fupines. 

From the prefent are formed /pend, expend, expendo ; 
conduce, conduco ; de/pife, de{picio ; approve, approbo; 
éonceive, Concipio. 

From the fupines, /upplicate, fupplico,; demonftrate; 
demonftro ; di/pofe, difpono ; expatiate, expatior ; Jup- 
Prefs, fupprimo; exempt, eximo. 

Nothing is more apparent, i i 
of original: Many oF thefe ORIAN feaun | fiat us Poe A pre 
fcendents from the Latin, are apparently French, as conceive, approve, 


expose, exempt. 


Some words purely French, not derived from the 
Latin, we have transferred into our language; as, gar- 
den, garter, buckler, to advance, to cry, to plead, from the 
French jardin, jartier, bouclier, avancer, cryer, plaider 
though indeed, even of thefe, part is of Latin original. 


As to many words which we have in common with the Germans, 
it is doubtful whether the old Teutons borrowed them from the La- 
tins, or the Latins from the Teutons, or both had them from fome 
common original; as, wine, vinum; wind, ventus; went, veni s 
way, via; wall, vallum ; wallow, volvo; wool, vellus ; wi//, volo; 
worm, vermis; worth, virtus ; wa/p, vefpa; day, dies; draw, traho ; 
fame, Aomo, apaw ; yoke, jugum, Cevyos; ower, upper, fuper, vwee 5 
am, fum, sp; Sreak, frango; fiy, volo; low, flo. make no 
doubt but the Teutonick is more ancient than the Latin: and it is 
no lefs certain, that the Latin, which borrowed a great number of 
words, not only from the Greek, efpecially the £olick, but from 
other ncighbouring languages, as the Ofcan and others, which have 
long become obfolete, received net a few from the Teutonick. ar rs 
certain, that the Englifh, German, and other Teutonick languages, 
retained fome derived from the Greek, which the Latin has not; as 
path, pfad, ax, achs, mit, foad, pfurd, daughter, tochter, mickle, mingle, 
moon, fear, grave, graff, to grave, to fcrape, whole, beal, from 
Ays, airm prtloc, wopbpos, psykos, prywa, penvn, Eneds, veePo, SAross 
eaiw. Since they received thefe immediately from the Grecks, with- 
out the intervention of the Latin language, why may not other 
words be derived immediately from the fame fountain, though they 
be likewife found among the Latins. 


Our anceftors were ftudious to form borrowed words, 
however long, into monofyllables 5 and not only cut 
off the formative terminations, but cropped the frft fyl- 
lable, efpecially in words beginning with a vowel; and 
rejected not only vowels in the middle, but likewife 
confonants of a weaker found, retaining the ftronger, 
which feem the bones of. words, or changing them for 
others of the fame organ, in order that the found might 
become the fofter ; butefpecially tranfpofing their order, 
that they might the more readily be pronounced with- 
out the intermediate vowels. For example, in expendo, 
fpend;, exemplum, fample, excipio, /cape;, extrancus, 
frange, extractum, /fretch’d, excrucio, to /crew 3 ex- 


fcorh, to ftour, excorio, fo fcourge; cxcortico, fo 
ferajch ; and others beginning with ex : as alio, emen- 
do, fo mend, epifcopus, di/bop ; in Danifh Bi/p; epi- 


ftolz, piffle; hofpitale, /pittle 5 Hifpania, Spain; hitto- 
ria, fory- 

Many of thefe etymologies are doubtful, and fame evidently mif- 
taken. 

The following are fomewhat harder, Zlexan:der, Sander ; Elifatetta, 


Baty; ajis, fee; aper, bars p palling into 4, as in 4/209; iai A 
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cu.ting off a from the beginning, which is reftored in the middle ; 
but for the old ġar or dare, we now fay Scar; as for lang, long f: for 
bain, bane; for flane, fiona; aprugna, brawn, p being changed into 
6, and a tranfpofed, as in aper, and g changed into xo, as in pignus, 
pawn; lege, Zaw; arcwnt, fox, cutting off the beginning, and 
changing p into f, as in pellis, a /e//; pullus, a foal; pater, father ; 
pavor, ears polio, file; pleo, impleo, Jil, full; pifci, fy Ds _and 
tranfpofing, o into the middle, which was taken from the beginning ; 
apex, a pcx; peak, pike; zophorus, free/e ; multum, fur ; defenfio, 
Jence; difper ator, /pencer ; .afculto, efcuuter, Fr. /coue 5 exfcalpo, 
ferape, veltorily. Z inead of r, and hence Scrap, frrable, Siravwt ; 
exculpo, /coop ; wwterritus, srar; extonitus, attonitus, stozz`d; hto- 
machus, maw; tendo, fined; obftipo, stop; audere, dare; ca- 
vere, ware, whenc a-ware, d¢e-ware, wary, warn, warning; for 
the Latin w confoway formerly Founded like our «wv, and the mo- 
dern found of the v confonant was formerly that of the letter 4 that 
is, the A®olick digamma, which had the found of @, and the mo- 
dern found of the letter f was that of the Greek ọ or p43; ulcus, 
sulcere, ulcer, fore, and hence frry, forrow, jforrow/ful ; aoe en- 
gine, gin; {calenus, franing, unlefs you would rather derive it from 
xAivw, Whence inclino; infundibulum, funnel; gagates, jett; pro- 
jectum, fo jet forth, a jetty; cucullus, a cow/. i 

There are iyncopes fomewhat harder; from tempore, Yime; from: 
nomine, ame; domina, dare; as the French homme, femme, nor, 
from homine, feemina, nomine. Thus pagina, page; wéirigsr, pot ; 
ximeaAc, cup; Cantharus, can; tentorium, Zent; precor, pray ; præda, 
prey; fpecio, fpeculor, Sp à plico, p4y ; implico, imp; replico, re- 
py; complico, comply ; fedes epifcopalis, e. 

A vowel is alfo cut off in the middle, that the number of the fyl- 
lables may be leffened ; as, amita, aunt ; fpiritus, Spright ; debitum, 
debt; dubito, doubt ; comes, comitis, count; Clericus, clerk ; quietus, 

uit, quite; acquielo, to acquit; feparo, to /pare; ftabilis, Sabke ; 
abulum, /faé/e; pallacium, palace, place; rabula, rail, raw/, wrau/, 

wel, rable, brable; quefitio, gue/t. R 
wa a cnn tomate or at leat Cie of a fofter found, or even a 
whole fyllable ; rotundus, round; fragilis, /rai/ ; fecuras, fure; re- 
gula, rude; tegula, zile ; fubtilis, /uét/e; nomen, nonz ; decanus, dean ; 
computo, count; fubitaneus, /uddain, foon 5 fuperare, to fear; peri- 
culum, peril; mirabile, marwe/; as, magnus, main 5 dignor, deign ; 
tingo, fain; tinctum, tainf; pingo, eo | 3 predari, reach. 

‘he contractions may fem harder, where many of them meet, 


ds, Ayrk, church; prefbyter, prief s. facriftanus, Sexton 3 
eae fragt = break, breach; Alaaa E e beech, f changed into 


4, and g into ck, which are- letters near a-kin ; frigefco, Sreexe 5 
frigefco, Sri. Jè into Jh, as above in difsop, ff, fo in frapha, kif; 
Jip, and retrigefco, refrefh; but virefco, (res; phlebotomus, feam ; 
bovina, Šef; vitulina, weal; {cutifer, Squire 3 peenitentia, penance ; 
fantuarium, /andiuary, parry 3 ġuæfitio, ¢4a/e ; ae. pecker ; 
anguilla, eel; infula, ie, ile,. fand; iland; infuletta, ier, i et 3 eyght 
and more contrattedly ey, whence Ow/ney, Ruley,, EL 3; examinare, fo 
fran, namely, by rejecting from the beginning amd end e and v, ac- 


cordins to the ufual manner, the remainder wantin, which the Saxons, 
who did not ufe x, writ amen, or {camen is contracted into fian ; 


from dominus, dəz; nomine, zoun; abomino, Žan ; and indeed 
ance examen they turned into came; for which we fay /warme, by 
inferting r to denote the murmuring ; thefaurus, store 3 fedile, 
stool; veris, wet; fudo, fweat; gaudium, gay; jocus, joy; fuccus, 
juice; catena, chain; caliga, calga, chaufe, chauffe, r. boft; ex- 
tinguo, stanch, squen.b, quench,: stint; foras, forth; fpecies, spice ; 
recito, read; adjuvo, aid; œætay, ævum, ay, age, ever; floccus, Zock ; 
excerpe, ftrape, /trubble, ferawl; extravagus, stray, straggle; col- 
ste@tum, clot, clutch; colligo, coil; recolligo, recoil; fevero, /wear ; 
ftridulus, rii; procurator, proxy; pulfo, to pufe; catamnus, a quill; 
impetere, fo impeach ; augeo, auxi, wax; and vanefco, vanui, wane ; 
fyllabare, to /pel/; pou, pits granum, corz; Comprimo, cramp, 
crump, crumple, crinkle. 3 i 

Some may feem harfher yet may not be rejected, for it at leaft 
appears, that fome of them are derived from proper names, and 
there are others whofe etymology is acknowledged by every body ; 
as, Alexander, E/ick, Scander, Sander, Sandy, Sanny ; Elizabetha, 
Elizabeth, Elifabeth, Betty, Bef; Margareta, Margarit, Marget, 
Meg, Peg; Maria, Mary, Mal, Pai, alkin, Mawkin, Maw es 3 
Matthæus, Mattha, p T OT aera Martha, Matt, Pat; Gulielmus, 
Wilhelmus, Girolamo, Guillaume, William, Will, Bill, Wilkin, Wic- 

> Wicks, Weeks. ; al 
ehas cariophyllus, flos ; gerofilo, Ital. giriflee, ilofer, Fr. gilli- 
flower, which the vulgar call ju/yfower, as if derived from the 
month July ; petrofelinum, parfly; portulaca, purflain ; cydonium, 
quince; cydoniatum, guiddery; perficum, peach; eruca, eruke, which 
they corrupt to ear-wig, as if it took its name from the ear; annullus 
geminus, a gimmal or gimbal-ring ; and thus the word gimbal and 
gumbai is transferred to other things thus interwoven; quelques 
chofes, 4ick/hawis. Since the origin of thefe, and many others, 
however forced, is evident,*it ought to appear no wonder to an 
ene if the ancients have thus disfigured many, efpecially as they fo 
much affected monofyllabivs ; and, to make them found the fofter, 
took this liberty of maiming, taking away, changing, tranfpofing, 


and foftening them. : e : - 
But while we derive thefe from the Latin, I do not mean “o fay, 
that many of them did not immediately come to us from the Saxon, 
Dani, tch, and’ Teutoniclk languages, and other dialeéts, and 
forme taken more lately from the Frénch.or Italians, or Spania‘ds. 
The fameword, according to its different fignifications, oft n has 
a-different origin ; as, to bear a burden, from fèro; butto bear, hence 
birth, born, bairn, comes from parr; and a Sear, at leaft if it be of 
Latin original, from /era.- Thus perch, a filh, from perca; but 
perch, a meafure, from pertica, and likewife to perch. To /pell is 
from filaba ; but /pel/, an inchantment, by which it is believed that 
the boundaries are fo fixed in lands, that none can pafs them againft 
thè-maíter’s will, from expel'o; and /pe//, a meflenger, from epiffWa 5 
whence gy/pel, good-/pel, or god-/pell. ‘Thus freefe, or freexe, from fri- 
gefeo; but freeze, an architectonic word, frem xepherus; but freefr, 
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for cloth, from Friffa, or perhaps from Jrigefco, as being more fit 
than any other for keeping out che cold. 

There are many words among us, even monofyllables compounded 
of two or more words, at leaft ferving inftead of compounds, and 
comprifing the fignification of more words than one ; as, from 
Scrip and rol comes /cerol/; from proud and dance, prance; from sz 
of the verb flay or fland and out, is made stout; from stout and 
hardy, sturdy; from sp of spit or spew, and out, comes spout ; from 
the fame sg, with the termination in, is spin; and adding our, spin 
out; and from the fame sp, with it, is sft, which only differs from 
spout in that it is fmaller, and with lefs noife and force 3 but sputter 
is, becaufe of the obfcure u, fomething between spit and spout; and 
by reafon of adding +, it intimates a frequent iteration and noife, 
but obfcurely confuied: whereas spatter, on account of the fharper 
‘and clearer vowel a, intimates a more diltinét noife, in which ic 
chiefly differs from sputter. From the fame sp, and the terimination 
‘ark, comes foark, fi nifying a fingle emiflion of fire witha noife ; 
namely, spt S amilon. ar the more acute noife, and 4, the mute 
‘confonant, intimates its bein fuddenly terminated ; but adding / is 
made the frequentative part. The fame /, by adding r, that is 
Spr, implies a more lively impetus of diffufing or expanding itfelf ; 
to which adding the termination xg, it becomes spring; its vi- 
gour spr imports, its fharpnefs the termination ing, and laftly ix 
acute and tremulous, ends in the mute confonant g, denotes the 
fudden ending of any motion, that it is meant in its primary fignifi- 
cation, of a fingle, not a complicated exilition. Hence we call spring 
whatever has an elaftick force; as alfo a fountain of Water, and 
thence the origin of any thing; and to Spring, to germinate; and 
spring. one of the four feafons. From the fame spr and out, is formed 
sprout, and with the termination ig, sprig; of which the following, 

or the moft part, is the difference : sprout, of a groffer found, im- 
orts a fatter or groffer bud ; sprig, of a flenderer found, denotes a 
maller fhoot. In like manner, Poe str Of the verb strive, and owt, 
comes sfrout and sfrut. From the fame str, and the termination 
uggic, is made str ‘e; and this gZ imports, but without any great 
rioife, by reafon of the obfcure found of the vowel wz In like man- 
ner, from trow and ro// is made rru//; and almoft in the fame fenfe 
is trundle, from throw or thruff, and rund/e.’ ‘Thus graf or grough is 


compounded of grave and rougé; and trudge from tread or trot, and 
drudge. 


_In thefe obfervations it is eafy to difcover great faga- 
city and great extravagance, an ability to do much de- 
feated by the defire of doing more than eneugh. It 
may be remarked, 

r. That Wallis’s derivations are often fo made; that 
by the fame licence any language may be deduced from 
@hy other. 

2. That he makes no diftinétion between words imm 
diately derived by us from the Latin, and thofe wh: 
being copied from other languages, can therefore afford 
no example of the genius of the Englith language, or 
its laws of derivation. 

3. That he derives from the Latin, often with great 
harfhnefs and violence, words apparently Teutonick 5; 
and therefore, according to his own declaration, pro- 
bably older than the tongue to which he refers them. 


4. That fome of his derivations are apparently erro- 
neous. 


S X N 2 A Se 


The eftablithed practice of grammarians requires that I fhould here 
treat of the Syntax ; but our language has fo little infleétion, or va- 
riety of terminations, that its conftru€tion neither requires nor ad- 
mits many rules. Wallis therefore has totally omitted it; and John- 
fon, whofe defire of following the writers upon the learned languages 
made him think a fyntax indifpenfably neceflary, has publifhed fuch 
petty obfervations as were better omitted. 


The verb, ds in other languages, agrees with the no- 
minative in number and perfon ; as, Thou fiieft from 
good; He runs to death. 

Our adjectives and pronouns are invariable. 

Of two fubftantives the noun pofféffive is the geni- 
tive; as, His father’s glory, The funs heat. 

Verbs tranfitive require an oblique cafe; as, He loves 
me; You fear him. 

All prepofitions require an oblique cafe: He gave this 
to me; He took this from me; He fays this of me; He 
came with me, 


E R O S O D XÉ 


Jt is common for thofe that deliver the grammar of modern lan- 

ages, to omit their Profody. So that of the Italians is negleđled 
E; Buomartei z; that of the French by Defmarais; and that of the 
Englith by Wallis, Cooper, and even by Fohnfom though a poet But 
as the laws of metre are included in the idea of a grammar, I have 
thought it proper to infert them. 


Profody comprifes orthoephy, or the rules of pronuncia- 
tion ;- and orthometry, or the laws of verfification. 


PRONUN- 
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PronunciaTion is juft,.when every letter has its 
proper found, and when every fyllable has its proper 
accent, or, which in Englifh verfification is the fame, 
its proper quantity. 

The founds of the lettcrs have been already explained; and rules 
for the accent or quantity are not eafily to be given, being fubjec& to 


innumerable exceptions. Sach however as l have read or formed, I 
fhall here propofe. 


t. OFf diffyllables formed by affixing a termination, 
the former fyllable is commonly accented, as, childifh, 
kingdom, áčžeft, áčřed, tdilfome, ldéver, Lor fairer, 
Jforemoft, zéalous, fttlnefs, godly, méekly, a@rtift. 

2. Diffyllables formed by prefixing a fyllable to the 
radical word, have commonly the accent on the latter ; 
as, to begét, to befeém, to betw. 

. Of diffyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, 
the verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and 
the noun on the former fyllable ; as, to defcánt, a dé- 
fcant; to cemént, a cément, to contraé, a contra. 


‘This rule has many exceptions. ‘Though verbs feldom have their 
accent on the former, yet nouns often have it on the latter fyllable ; 
as, delight, perfume. 


4. All diffyllables ending in y, as cranny; in our, as 
labour, favour; in ow, as willow, wallow, except allow, 
in /e, as 4éttle, bibles in t/h, as banifh sy in ck, as cám- 
brick, caffock 3 in ter, as to batter 5 in age, as coúrage  ; in 
en, as fafien 5 in ef, as guzet, accent the former fyllable. 

5. Drffyltable nouns in er, as canker, bttter, have 
the accent on the former fyllable. 

6. Diffyllable verbs terminating in a confonant and 
e final, as comprife, efcápe, or having a diphthong in 
the laft fyllable, as appéa/e, revéal , or ending in two con- 
fonants, as atténd , have the accent on the latter fyllable. 

7- Diffyllable nouns having a diphthong in the latter 
fyllable, have commonly their accent on the latter fyl- 
lable, as applazfe, except words in ain, cértain, moun- 
taiji. 
_ 8. Triffyllables formed by adding a termination, or 
orefixing a fyllable, retain the accent of the radical 
vord, as léveline/s, téndernefs, conténiner, wagonner, PEY -t 
f-cal, befpátter, comménting, comménding, affirance. 

9- Triffyllables ending in ous, as gracious, arduous; 
in a/, as cépitals; in ion, as méntion, accent the farft. 

10. I’riffyllables ending in ce, ent, and ate, accent the 
firít fyllable, as cotintenance, continence, armament, immi- 
ment, clegant, propagate, except they be derived from 
words having the accent on the laft, as connivence, ac- 
quaintance, or the middle fyllable hath a vowel before 
two confonants, as promúlgate. 

11. T’riffyllables ending in y, as éntity, /pécify, liberty, 
victory, fibfidy, Commonly accent the firit fyllable. 

1e. PriffyNables in re or Ze accent the firft fyllable, 
as legible, théatre, except difciple, and fome words which 
have a pofition, as exdmple, epiftle. 

13- Triffyllables in ude commonly accent the frit 
{vllable, as plénitude. 

14. Triffyllables ending in ator or atour, as créatour, 
or having in the middle tyllable a diphthong, as endeá- 
vour, ora vowel before two confonants, as doméftick, ac- 
cent the middle fyllable. 

15- Trifylables that have their accent on the laft {yl- 
lable are commonly French, as acquiéfte, repartée, ma- 
gazıne, or words formed by prefixing one or two fyl- 
lables to an acute fyliable, as immature, overcharge. 

16. Polyfyllables, or words of more than three fyl- 
lables, foliow the accent of the words from which they 
are derived, as arregating, continency, incontinently, corn- 
mendakble, comminicablene/s. 

17. Words in scx have the accent upon the ante- 
penult, as falvdtion, perturbation, concéétion 5 words in 
atcur or ator on the penulr, as dedicdtor. 

18. Words ending in Ze commonly have the accent 
on the firft fyllable, as dmicable, unlefs the fecond fyl- 
erp have a vowel before two confonants, as com- 

itiole. 

19. Words ending in ozs have the accenton the ante- 
penult, as uxdricus, voltiptwous. 

20. Words ending in Zy have their accent on the an- 
fepenuit, as pifillaniizity, achivity. 


Thefe rules are not advanced as complete or infallible, but pro- 
pofed as ufeful. Almoft every rule of every language has its ex- 
ceptions : and in Englifh, as in other tongues, much muft be learned 
by example and authority. Perhaps more and better rules may be 
given that have efcaped my obfervation. 


VERSIFICATION is the arrangement of a certatn num- 
ber of fyllables according to certain laws. 


The feet of our verfes are either iamla 4, as aléft, 
crea@te; or trochaick, as bób, lofty. 


Our iambick meafure comprifg -yerfes 


Of four fyllables, 


Moft good, moft fair, 
Or things as rare, 

To call you’s loit; 
For all the coft 
Words can beltow, 

So poorly fhow 

Upon your praife, 
‘That all the ways 


Senfe hath, come fhort, Drayton. 

With ravifh’d ears 

The monarch hears. Dryden. 
Of fix, 


This while we are abroad, 
Shall we not touch our lyre? 

Shall we not fing an ode ? 
Shall that holy fire, 

In us that ftrongly glow’d, 
In this cold air expire ? 


Though in the utmoft peak 
A while we do remain, 
Amongit the mountains bleak, 
E-xpos’d to fleet and rain, 
No fport our hours fhall break, 
‘To exercife our vein. 


Who though bright Phcebus’” beams 
Réfrefh the fouthern ground,” 
And though the princely Thames 
With beauteous nymphs abound, 
And by old Camber’s ftreams 
Be many wonders found; 


Yet many rivers clear 
Here glide in filver fwathes, 
And what of all moft dear, 
Buxton’s delicious baths, 
Strong ale and noble chear, 
T’ affwage breem winter’s {cathes. 


In A gs far or near, 
r famous, or obfcure, 
Where wholefom is the air, 
Or where the moít impure, 
All times, and every where, 
The mufe is ftill in ure. Drayton. 


Of eight, which is the ufual meafure for fhort 
poems, 
And may at laft my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown, ‘and mofiy cell, 
Where I may fit, and nightly fpell 
Of ev’ry ftar the fky doth fhew, 
And ev’ry herb that fips the dew. Milton: 


Of ten, which is the common meafure of heroick and, 

tragick poetry. 

` Fullin the midft of this created fpace, 
Betwixt heav’n, earth, and fkies, there ftands a place 
Confining on all three ; with triple bound + z 
Whence all things, though remote, are view d 

around, 

And thither bring their undulating found. 2 
The palace of loud Fame, her feat of pow’r, 
Plac’d on the fummic of a lofty tow’r; 
A thoufand winding entries long and wide 


Receive of frefh reports: a flowing tide. = 
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A thoufand crannies in the walls are made ; 
‘Nor gate nor bars exclude the bufy trade. 
Tis built of brafs, the better to diffufe 
The {preading founds, and multiply the news ; 
- Where echo’s in repeated echo’s play : 
A marx for ever full; and open night and day. 
Nor fileace is within, nor voice éxprefs, 
But a dea noife of founds that never ceafe 5 
Confus’d, ad chiding, like the hollow rore 
. OF tides, reseding from th’ infulted fhores 
Or like the biken thunder, heard from far, 
When Jove w «liftance drives the rolling war. 
‘The courts are xill’d with a tumultuous din 
Of crouds; or iffuing forth, or entring in: 
A thorough-fare of news; where fome devife — 
‘Things never heard, fome mingle truth with lies 
‘The troubled air with empty founds they beat, 
Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. Dryden. 


In all thefe meafures the accents are to be placed on 


coc O N G U sz. 


And of fourteen, as Chapman‘s Homer. 


And as the mind of fuch a man, that hath a lon 
And either knoweth not his way, or elfe would 
His purpos’d journey, is diftraét. 


& way gone; 
let alone 


The verfe of twelve lines, 
to diverfify heroick lines. 


Waller was fmooth, but Dryden tanght to join 


called ań Alexandrine, is now only ufed 


The varying verfe, the full-refounding line, 
The long majeftick march, and energy divine. 


The paufe in the Alexandrine muft be at the fixth fyllable. 


The verfe of fourteen fyllables is now broken into a foft lyrici 
meafure of verfes, confifting alternately of eight fyllables and fix. 


Sheutn receive thy radiant name, 
a whiter fpace. 
‘When all fhall praife, and ev'ry lay 
Devote a wreath to thee, 
That day, for come it will, that day 
Shall I lament to fee. 


We have another meafure very quick and lively, and thereford 


even fyllables ; and every line confidered by itfelf is 
more harmonious, as this rule is more ftriétly ob- 
ferved. 


much ufed in fongs, which may be called the anapeflick, in which 
the accent refts upon every third fyllable. 


Our trochaick meafures are 


Of three fyllables, 


Here we may 
Think and prays 
Before death 
Stops out breath : 
Other joys 

Are but toys: 


OF five, 


In the ‘days of old; 
Stories plainly told; 
Lovers felt annoy. 


OF feven, 


Faireft piece of welform d earth; 
Urge not thus your haughty birth. 


In thefe meafures the accent.is to be placed on the odd 
fyllables. 


‘Thefe are the meafures which are now in ufe; end above the ref 
thofe of feven,; eight, and ten fyllables. Our ancient poets wrote 
verfes fometimes of twelve fyllables, as Drayton's Polyolbion. 


Of all the Cambrian fhires their heads that bear fo high, 
And farth’ft furvey their foiis with-an ambitions eye, 
Mervinia for her hills, as for their ‘matchlefs crowds, 
‘The neareft that are faid to kifs the wand’ring clouds, 
Efpecial audience craves, offended with the throng, 
‘That the of all the reft neglected was fo long ; 

Alledging for herfelf, when through the Saxons pride, 
‘The godlike race of Brute to Severn’s fetting fide 

Were cruelly infore’d, her mountains did relieve 

Thofe whom devouring war elfe every where did grieve.. 
And when all Wales befide (by fortune or by intake) 
Unto her ancient foe refign’d her ancient right, 
A conftant maiden ftill fhe only did remain, 
‘The laft her genuine laws which ftoutly did retain. 
And as each one is prais’d for peculiar things ; 

So only fhe is rich, in mountains, meres, and f{prings, 
And holds herfelf as great in her faperfluous wafte, 
As others by their towns, and fruitful tillage grac'd. 


May I góvern my paffions with abfolute fway, 
And grow wifer and bétter as life wears away. 
In this meafure a fyllable is often retrenched from the firft foot, as 
Diogenes farly and proúd: 
I think not of [’ris, nor I’ris of mé. 


Thefe meafures are vari¢éd by many combinations, and fometimes 
by double endings, either with or without rhyme, as in the heroick 
meafure. . 

*Tis heav’n itfelf that points out an hereafter; 
And intimates eternity to man. 


So in that of eight fyllables, 
They neither added nor confounded, 
‘They neither wanted nor abounded. 
In that of feven, 
For refiftance I could fear none, 
But with twenty fhips had done, 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon; 
| Haft atchiev’d with fix alone. 
In that of fix, 
*I'was when the feas were roaring; 
With hollow blafts of wind, 
A damfel lay deploring, 
All on a rock reclin'd. 
In: the: anapeftick, 
When terrible tempefts affail us, 
And mountainous billows affright; 
Nor power nor wealth can avail us. 
But fkilful induftry fteers right. 


To thefe meafures, and their laws, may be reduced every fpecies 
of Englifh verfe. 


Our verfification admits of few licences, except 2 
Jynalepha, or elifion of e in the before a vowel, as ¢h’ eter- 
mal; and more rarely of o in to, as #?accept; and a fy- 
nerefis, by which two fhort vowels coalefce into one 
fyllable, as queftion, fpecial, or å word is contracted by 
the expulfion of a fhort vowel beforea liquid, as av’rices 
temp’rance. 


Thus have I colleéted rules and examples, by which the Englifh 
language may be learned, if the reader be already acquainted with 
grammatical terms, or taught by a mattcr to thofe that are more 
Ignorant ‘To have written a grammar for fuch as are not yet 
initiated in the fchools, would have bcen tedious, and perhaps at 
lait ineffectual. 
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A 


The frft fetter of the European alphabets, has, 
in the Enzlith lanzuase, three different founds, 
which mav be tormad the broad, open, and flen- 
der. 

D The broad tourd, re{embting that of the Ger- 
man a, is found in many of our monol} lables, as a//, wall, 
malt, fait; in which a is pronounced as ax in caufe, or aw in 
daw. Wlany of theite words were anciently written with au, 
as fault, waulk ; which happens to be fill retained in fau/t. 
‘This was probably the ancient found of the Saxons, fince it is 
almoft uniformly preferved in the ruftick pronunciation, and 
the northern dialects, as mann for man, haund for hand. 

A open, not unlike the æ of the Italians, is found in father, ra- 
ther, and more obfcurely in fancy, feft, &c. 

A flender or clofe, is the peculiar a of the Engtifh language, re- 
fembling the found of the French e muiculine, or diphthong az 
in pais, or perhaps a middle found between them, or between 
the a and e; to this the Arabic a is faid nearly to approach. 
Of this found we have examples in the words place, face, 
wafle, and all thofe that terminate in a@ti:m, as, relaticn, na- 
tion, generation. 

N.isfhort, as, gifs, gra/s; or long, as, glaze, graze: it is marked 
long, generally, by ane final, paw, or by an į added, as, 
plain. 

A, an article fet before nouns of the fingular number; a man, a 
tree; denoting the number sns, as, a man is coming, that is, 
no more than one; or am indefinite indication, as, a man may 
come this way; thatis, any man. This article has no plural 
fignification. Before a word beyinning with a vowel, it is 
written an, as, an ox, an cgg, ot which a is the contraction. 

A is fomctimes a noun; as, a great 7, a little a. 

A is placed bcforc a participle, or participial noun; and is con- 
fidered by Wallis as a contracticn cf af, when it is put bcfore 
a word denoting fome aétion rot yet finifhed; as, I am a walk- 
ing. It alfo feems to be ancicnt!y contracted from «t, when 
placed before local furnames ; as, Thomas «e Becket. In other 
cafes, it fcems to fignify #2, Like the French å. 





A hunting Chloé went. Prior. 
aes go a begging to a bankrupt’s door. Dryd. 
May pure contents for ever pitch their tents 


Upon thete downs, thefie meads, thefe rocks, thefe moun- 
tains, ° 
And peace fill lumber by thefe purling fountains ! 
Which we may evecy year = 
Find when w+ come «u fifhing here. TE ton. 
N sw the men fell a rubbing ef armour, which a great while 
had lain oiled ; the magazine; of munition are vicwed; thc 
officers cr ren-ains called to account. TE Gtton. 
Another falls e virging a Petcennius Niger, and judicic afly 
diftingwmihes the found or it to be modern. Addijón on me tals. 
A has a pecuhar fiznification, denoting the proportion of, one 
thing to another. “Chuswe * The landlord hath a hundred 
a year; The fhip’s crew gained a thoufand pounds a mah. 
The river Inn, thst had been hitherte fhut up among moun 
tains, patits generally thre ugh a wide open country, during all 
its. courte through Bavaria; which is a voyage of two day, 
alter the rate of twenty leagues e day. Laii cn sn Tisy. 
A is ufed in burle'gue poctry to iemthe:n „ut a fyllable, without 
adding to the fenfe. 
Vou. I 
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For cloves and nutmeg: to the line-a, 
And even for oranges to China. Dryden. 

A is fometimes, in familiar writings, put by a barbarous corrup- 
tion for se. 

A, incompotition, feemsto have fometimesthe power of the I’rench 
a inthefe phrafes, a drait, agaeushe, &e. and fomctimes to be 
contracted from at; as, ofide, aflope, afost, aflecp, athirfi, aware. 

If this, which he avouches, does appar, 
‘There is no flying hence, nor tarrying here. 
I gin to be a weary of the fun; 
And with the ftate of the world were now undone. 
Shake{peare’s Macbeth. 
And now a breeze from fhore began to blow, 
‘The failors fhip their oars, and ceale to row ; 
‘Then hoift their yards a-trip, and all their fails 
Let fall, to court the wind, and catch the gales. 
Drvden’s Ceyx and Aleyne. 

A is fomctimes redundant; as, arift, aroufè, awate; the fame 
with rife, roufe, wake. 

A, in abbreviations, ftands for artium, or arts ; as, A. B. bachelor 
of arts, artium baccalaureus; A. M. matter of arts, artium ma- 
gifler; or, anno; as, A. 1D. anno domint. 


AB, at the beginning of the names of places, generally fhews 


that they have fome reiation to an abbey. 
ABA‘CKE. alu. Backwaids. Obfolete. 
But when they came where thou thy {kill didft fhow, 
They drew «backe, as half with fhame confound, 
Shepherds to fec them in their art outgo. Spenf. Pa/?. 
ABACTOR. n. f. (Lat. alacer, a driver away.] Thofe who 
drive away or fteal cattle in herds, or great numbers at once, 


in diftinction froin thule that iteal only afheep or two. Blount. 

ABACUS. n.f: [Lat] 

1- A counting-tuble, ancientiy ufed in calculations. 

2. In architecture, it is tie uppermoit member of a column, 
which ferves as a fort of crowning both to the capital and co- 
Jumn. Dié?. 

AbBaA‘’r YT. adu. [of abartan, Sax. bchind.] From the fore-part 
of the up, towards the fiern. Dif. 

ABarsance. n. f: [from the French abai.ir, to deprefs, to 
bring down.] An act of reverence, a bow. Odcifance is 
confidcred by Skinner as a corruption of alaifance, but is 
now univerially uted. 

To ABA’LIENATE. v. a. [trom abalieno, Lat.] To make 
that another's which was our own before. Cutz. Lex. Jur. 
A term of the civil law, not much ufed in common tpeech. 

ABALIENA TION. #. fi [ubetienatic, Lat.] A giving up one’s 
right to another peiiwn: or a making over an editate, goods, 
or chattels by fz!c, or due couric of law. Dié. 

To ABA'ND. wv. a. [.X word contratted from abandon, but 
net now in ute. Sec ABANDON.] ‘lo forlaxe. 

Thote forstaness which came from far 
Grew great, and got large rortions of land, 
THa in the realm, cre lona, they thronger are 
‘Than they which fought ac firit their kelping hand, 
And Vortizer enforced the kingdom to aband. 
Spenjer’s Fuiry Queen, L. ii. cant. 10. 

Jo ABASNDON. v. ø- I staggers Fr. Derived, according 
to Arare, tem the Italian abendinare, which fignifies to for- 
fake his cuiwurs 5; ésndimn (vexi lum] defirere. Pafgquier thinks 

B it 
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it a coalition of a ban donner, to give up to a profcription ; 
in which fenfe we, at this day, mention the ban of the cm- 
pire. Ban, in our own old dialeét, fignifies a curfe ; and to 
abandon, if confidered as compounded between French and 
Saxon, is exaQily equivalent to diris devovere.] 5 
7. To give up, refign, orquit ; often followed by the particle fe. 
‘The paffive gods behold the Greeks defile 

‘Their temples, and abandon to the fpoil 

Their own abodes; we, feeble few, confpire i 

To fave a linking town, involv’d in fire. Dryd. Æneid. 

2. To defert. 

The princes ufing the paffions of fearing evil, and defiring 
to cfcape, only to ferve the rule of virtue, not to abandon one’s 
felf, leapt to arib of the fhip. Sidney, 6. ii. 

Then being alonc, 

Left and abandon’d of his velvet friends, 

“Tis right, quoth he; thus mifery doth part 

T he as EF company Shake/p. As you like it. 

WV hat fate a wretched fugitive attends, 

Scorn’d by my focs, abandon’d by my friends. Dryd. Æn. 2. 

3- To forfake, gener. lly with a tendency to an ill fente,. 

When he in pretence came, to Guyon firft 

lic boldly fpake, Sir knight, if knight thou be, 

Mlbandzn this forttalled piace at erft, 

For fear of further harm, I counfcl thec. 

Spenjer’s Lutry sQuecn, b. ii. cant. 4. flanz. 39- 
But to the parting eeddets thus the pray’d ; 

Propitious ftill be pretemt to my aid, 

Nor quite abandsr your once favour’d maid. Dryd. Fak. 

Tro AGANDON OVER. @. a. [a form of writing not ufual, per- 
haps not exact.] “Lo give upto, to refign. 

Look on me as a min abandowd oer 

To an eternal lethargy of love ; 

‘Po pull, and pinch, and wound me, cannot cure, 

And but difturb the quict of my death. Dryd. Sp. Friar. 

ABANDONED. particip. adj. 

r. Given up. 

If fhe be fo ebandsn'd to her forrow, 

As it is fpoke, fhe never will admit me. 

Shakefp. Twelfth Night. 

WV ko is he fo abandoned to fottifh credulity, as to think, 
upon that principle, that a clod of earth ina mek may ever, 
by eternal fhaking, receive the fabric of man’s bod 

Bentley’s Sermons. 
Mutt he, whofe altars on the Phrygian fhore, 

With frequent rites, and pure, avow'd thy pow’r, 

Be doom’d the worft of human ills to prove, 

Unblets’d, abandon d to the wrath of Jove ? 

Pope's Odyffey,' b: i. L 8o. 

2. Forfaken, deferted. 

3. Corrupted in the highcf dezree. In this fenfe, itis a con- 
traétion of a longer form, abamioned [given up] to wic- 
kediucis. 

APASXDONING. 
foriakine. 

Fie hoped his paft meritorious actions might outweigh his 
prefent, abuamlsning the thought of future aclion, Clurend. 5. viii. 

ABANDONMENT. 2. f- [abandonnement Fr.) 

y. The ait of abandoning. 

2. Ine itate of bcing abandoned. ‘Dic. 

ABANNXNI TION. z. /. [Labannitia, Lat.] A banifhment for once or 
two years, among the ancients, for manilaughter. Dic?. 

A'BARCY a. f  Intatiablencs. Dit. 

‘Lo ABA RE. vw. a. [abaəaman, Sax.] To make bare, uncover, 
or difclote. Dict. 

ARARTICULS“TION. 73. /. [from ab, from, and articulus, a joint, 
Lat.] &.good and apt conftruction of the bones, by which 
they move ftrongly and cafily; or that {fpecies of articulation 
that has nianifeit motion. 

Zo APA SE. m. a. [abaifer, Fr. from the Lat. bafis, or baffus, 
a barbarous word, fignifving low, bafe.] To caft down, to 
deprefs, to bring low, ulmoit always in a figurative and per- 
tonal femte. ‘ 

Happy thepherd, with thanks to the gods, ftill think to be 
thankful, t. at to thy advancement their wifdoms have thee 
eiie. Sidney, b. i. 

With unrefifted might the monarch reigns; 

He levels mountains, and he raifes plains ; 

And, not regarding diff’rence of degree, 

Mhas'é your daughter, and exalted me. Dryd. Fables: 

Behold every one that is proud, and abafehim. Fob, xl. 11. 

If the mind be curbed and humbled too much in children ; 
iY thcir ipirits be ebafed and broken much by too ftri& an hand 
e.sr tiem; they lote’all their vigour and induftry, and are in 


[A verbal noun from ebandon.] Defertion, 


a ort date: than the furmer. Locke on Education, § 46. 
eh LpA. [with heralds] is a term ufed of the. wings of 
éa bn, when the top looks downwards towards the point of 
the Macht; or when the wings are fhut; the natural way of 
bumn them being fpread with the top pointing to the chief of 
tae nuie. Barley.. Chambers. 
ALS TLARNE. v. / “Che flate of being brought low; the 


esti bringing low; depretfion, 
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There is àn abafement becaufe of glory ; and there is that 
lifteth up his head from a low eftate. Leclefiaflicus, AX. 11. 
To Ana’sH. v. a. [See BASHFUL.] To put into confufion 3 
to make afhamed. It gencrally implies a fudden impreffion of 
fhame. 
They heard, and were aba/h’d, and up they i aa 

Upon the wing. Miilton’s Paradife Lyt, b.i. l. 331. 

‘This heard, th’ imperious queen fat mite with fear ; 

Nor further durft incenfe the gloomy thu derer. 

Silence was in the court at this rebuka 

Nor could the gods, abafh’d, fuftain cir fovereign’s look. 

Dryden's Fables. 

The paffive admits the particle aft, m times of, before the 

caufal noun. 

In no wife fpeak againft the trutı, but be abafbed of the 

rof thy ignorance. Ficclefiaflicus, iv. 2 ~<a 

I faid unto her, from whence is this kid? Is it not ftolen ? 
Render it to the owners, for it is not lawful to cat any thing 
that is ftolen.. But fhe replied upon me, it was given fora 

ift, more than the wages: however, I did not believe her, 
E bad her render it to the owners: and I was ebafsed at her. 
Zeb. ii. 13, I4- 

The little Cupids hov’ring round, 

(As pictures prove) with garlands crown’d, 

Abafh’d at what they faw and heard, 

Flew off, nor ever more appear’d. Swifts Adifcellanies. 

Zo ABA‘TE. v. a. {from the French a@abbatre, to beat down.]} 

I. To leffen, to diminifh. 

Who can tell whether the divine wifdom, to abate the glory 
of thofe kings, did not referve this work to be done by a 
qgucen, that it might appear to be his own immediate work ? 

: Sir ‘John Davies on Ireland. 

~ If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 

And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

‘You would abate the ftgength of your difpleafure. 

Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

Here we fee the hopes of great benefit and light from expo- 
fitors and commentators are ina great part abated. and thoic 
who have moft need of your help, can receive but little from 
them, and can have very little affurance of reaching the A- 
poftle’s fenfe, by what they find in them. : 

Locke’s Effay on St. Paul’s Epifiles. 
2..To dejeét, or deprefs the mind. 
his iron world (the fame he weeping fays) 
Brings down the ftouteft hearts to loweft diac $ 
For mifery doth braveft minds abate. Spenf. Hubberd’s Tales 
—— — — Have they power ftill 

To banifh your defenders, till at length 

Your ignorance deliver you, - 

As moft abated captives to fome nation 

That won you without blows? Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

Time that changes all,. yet changes us in vain, 

The body, not the mind; nor can controul 

‘Th’ immortal vigour, or abate the foul. Dryden's Æneid: 

3- In commerce, to let down the price in felling, fometimces ta 
beat down the price in buying. 

To ABA‘TE. u. z. To grow lefts ; as, his paffion abates; the 
ftorm abates. Itis ufed fomctimes with the particle of before 
the thing leffened. 

Our phyficians have obferved, that, in procefs of time, 
Jome difeafes have abated of their virulence, and have, in a 
manner, worn out their malignity, fo as to be no longer mor- 
tal. Dryden's Hind and Panth. 

Zo Asa’re. [In common law.] 

It is in law ufed both aétively and neuterly ; as, to abate a 
caftle, to beat it down. To abate a writ, is, by fome exception, 
to defeat or overthrow it. A ftranger abateth, that is, entercth 
upon a houfe or land void by the death of him that lait pof- 
feffed it, before the heir take his polltfion, and fo keepeth him 
out. Wherefore, as he that putteth out him in poficifion, is 
faid to diffeife: fo He that fteppeth in between the former pof- 
feffor and his heir, is faid to abate. In the neuter fignificatiom 
thus; The writ of the demandment fhall abate, that is, fhall be 
difabled, fruftrated, or overthrown. ‘The appeal abateth b 
covin, that is, that the accufatian is defeated by deceit. Cocucl. 

To ABA'TE. [In horfemanfhip.] A horfe is faid to abate or take 
down his gurvets, when working upon curvects, he puts his 
two hind-legs to the ground both at once, and obferves the 
Tame exactnefs in all the times. Dia. 


ABATEMENT. 7. /. [abatement, Fr. ] 


x. The att of abating or leffening. . 

The law of works then, in fhort, is that law, which re- 
quires perfeét obedience, without remiffion og abatement; fo 

hat, by that law, a man cannot be juft, orjuftified, without 
n cxact performance of -very tittle. Locke. 
2. The ftate of being abated.” 

Coffee has, in common with all nuts, an oil ftrongly com- 
bined and entangled with carthy particles. The moit noxious 
part of oil exhalesin roafting to ‘the abatement of near one 
quarter of its weight. Aréiuthnust on Aliments. 


3- The tum or quantity taken away by the act of abating. 


Xcnophon tells us, that the city contained about ten thou- 
fani 
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fand houfes, and allowing one man to cvery houfe, who could 

have any fhare in the government, (the reft, conlifling of 

women, children and fervants) and making other obvious 

akatements, thefe tyrants, if they had been carcful to adhere 

together, might have been a majority even of the people 

collective. Stuif? on the Conte/is in Athens and Rome. 
4- The ceufe of abating; extenuation. ; 

As ~ advantages towards practifing and promoting ey 
and vir@e";,*were greater than thofe of other men; fo will our 
excufe be ‘s, if we neglect to make ufe of them. We 
cannot pleaq pn abatement of our guilt, that we were ignorant 
of our duty, %u' der the prepoffeftiion of ill habits, and the biafs 
of a wrong cHuggtion. Atterbury s Sermons. 

5. ABA'TEMENT. [In law.] _ 

The act of the bator; as, the abatement of the heir into the 
Iand before he hath agreed with the lord. The affeétion or 
paffion of the thing abated ; as, abatement of the writ. .Cowel. 

ABA’TEMENT [with heralds] is an accidental mark, which be- 
ing added to a coat of arms, the dignity of it is abafed, by 
reafon of fome ftain or difhonourable quality of the bearer. Dié?. 

ABATER. 2. f- The agent or caufe by which an abatement is 
procured. 5 R 

Abaters of acrimony or fharpnefs: exprefied oils of ripe 
vegetables, and all preparations of fuch; as of almonds, pif- 
tachoes, and other nuts. Arbuthnot on diet. 

ABA TOR. 2. f: [a law-term.] One who intrudes into houfes 
or land, that is void by the death of the former poffeffour, as 
yet not entered upon or taken up by his heir. Dic. 

A’‘BATUDE. 2. fı [old records.] Any thing diminifhed. Bailey. 

A‘BATURE. m La hunting term.] Thole fprigs of grafs which 
are thrown down by a ftag in his paffing by. Ditt. 

ABBE. 7. /: The yarn on a weaver’s warp; a term among clo- 
thiers. Chambcrs. 

ABBA. n.f. (Heb. SNS] A Syriac word, which fignifies father. 

A’'BBACY. n. f. [abbatia, Lat.] The rights or privileges of an 
abbot. See ABBEY. 

According to Felinus, an abéacy is the dignity itfelf, fince 
an abbot is aterm or’word of dignity, and not of office; and, 
thercfore, .even a fecular perfon; who has the care of fouls, 
is fometimes, inthe canon law, alfo ftiled an abbot. 

. Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 

A’‘sBess. n. f: [abbatifa, Lat..from whence œ Saxon abu- 
oiyye, then probably abbate/s, and by contraction abbeffè in 
Fr. and abbe/s, Eng.] The fuperiour or governefs of a nün- 
nery or monaftery of women. ` 

‘Fhey fled 

Into this abbey, whither we'purfued them ; 

And here the abbe/s fhuts the gate on us, 

And will not fuffer us to fetch him out. 

Shake/p. Comedy of Errours. 

I have a fifter, abbe, in Terceras, s 
Who loft her lover on her bridal-day. Dryd. D. Sebafi. 
Conftantia’s heart was fo elevated with the ditcourfe of Fa- 
ther Francis, that the very next day fhe entéred upon her vow. 

Hao As foon as the folemnities of her reception were over, we re- 
tured, as it is ufual, with the abse/s into her own apartment. 

Addifon’s Spect. N° t64. 

A’BBEY, or ABBY. z. /. [abbatia, Lat. froin whence probably 
firt Apsacy; which fee.] A monaftery of religious per- 
fons, whether men Gr women; diftinguifhed from religious 
houfes of other denominations by larger privileges. Sce 
ABBOT. 

With cafy rédads he came to Leiccfter ; 

Lodg’d in the abbey, where the reverend abbot; 

With all his convent, honourably receiv’d him. 

Shakefp. Efenry VIII. 

A’spey-LusBsBer. 2. /: [See LUBBER.] A flothful loiteret in 
a religious houfe, under pretence of retirement and aufterity. 

This is no Father Dominic, no huge overgrown abbey- 
lubber; this is buta diminutive fucking triar. Drd. Sp. Fr. 

ABBOT. z. f: [in the lower Latin abbas, from ÎR father, 
which fenfe was implied; fo that the abbots were called pa- 
tres, and abbefles matres monafferii. ‘Thus Fortunatus to the 
abbot Paternus: Nosminis officium jure, Paterne, geris.] The 
chief of a convent, dr fellowfhip of canons. Of. théfe, 
fome in England were mitred, fome not: thofe that were mi- 
tred, were exempted from the jurifdiftion “of the diocefan, 
having in themfelves epifcopal authority within their pretinéts, 
an@ being alfo lords of parliament. he other fort were fub- 
ject to the diocefan in all {piritual government. Cowel. 
See ABBEY. 

A’ssy. See ABBEY. 

A’BBOTSHIP. 2. f. The ftate or privilege of an abbot. Diz. 

Zo ABBRE’VIATE. v. a. [abbreviare, Lat.] 

1. To fhorten by contraction o. parts without lofs of tht=-main 
fubftance. 

It is one thing to abbreviate- by contraéting, another by cut- 
ting off. Bacon, Effay26. 

{he only invention of late years, which hath any way bn- 
tributed towards politenefs in difcourfe, is that of abbreviating 
or reducing words of many fyllables into one, by lopping off 
the reft. Swift's Intreduftion to Gentecl Converfation. 
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2. To fliorten, to cut fhort. 

Againit this opinion we may very well @t the length of 
their days before the flood; which were abbreviated atter, and 
in half this fpace contracted into hundreds and threefcorcs. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs, b. vi. c. 6. 
ABBREVIATION. 2. f. 
x. The act of abbreviating. 
2. The means ufed to abbreviate, as charaSters fignifying whole 
words. 

Such is the propriety and energy of expreffion in them 
all, that they never can be changed, but to difadvantage, ex- 
cept in the circumftance of ufing abbreviations. 

Swift's Introdué?ion to Genteel Conucrfation. 
ABBREVIA’TOR. 2. f. [abbreviateur, Fr.] One who abbreviates, 
or abridges: 
ABBRE VIATURE. 2. /. [abbreviatura, Lat.] 
I. A mark ufed for the fake of fhortening. 
2. A compendium or abridgement. l 
e is a good man, who grieves rather for him that injures 
him, tban for his own fuffering; who prays for him, that 
wrongs him, forgiving all his faults; who fooner fhews mercy 
than anger; who offers violence to his appetite, in all things 
endeavouring to fubdue the ficth tothe fpirit. This is an ex- 
cellent abbreviature of the whole duty of a chriftian. 
Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
ABBREUVO?R,. [in French, a watering-place. This word 
is derived by AZenage, not much acquainted with the Teutonic 
dialects, from adbibare for adbibere; but more probably it comes 
from the fame root with brew. See Brew.] It fignifies, 
among mafons, the joint or junéture of two ftones, or the 
a between two ftones to be filled up with mortar. Dé. 
A, B, C: 
y. Is taken for the alphabet; as, he has not learned his d, 8, te. 
2. Sometimes for the little book by which the clements of reading 
are taught. 
To A‘BDICATE. v. a. [abdico, Lat.] To give up right; to 
refign ; to lay down an office. 
Old Saturn, here, with upca{ft eyes, 
Beheld his abdicated fkies. Addifin. 
ABDICA‘TION. 7. f: [abdicatio, Lat.] The a& of abdicating ; 
' refignation; quitting an office by one’s own proper aét before 
the ufual or ftated expiration. 
Neither doth it appear how a prince’s abdication can make 
other fort of vacancy in the throne, than would be caufed 
by his death ; fince he cannot abdicate for his children, other- 
wife than by his own confent in form to a bill from the two 


houfes. wift on the. Sentiments of a Church of England-man. 
A’BDICATIVE. adj. That which caufes or implies an abdica- 
tion. 


Dict. 


: A'BDITIVE. adj. [from abd, to hide.] That which has the 


wer or quality of hiding. Dit. 


‘ABDO’MEN. n. f. [Lat. trom abdo, to hide.] A cavity com- 


monly called the lower venter or belly 
mach, guts, liver, fplecn, bladder, and 
a membrane called the peritonæum. “The lower part is called 
the hypogaitrium ; the foremoft part is divided into the 
epigaitrium, the right and left hypochondria, and the navel ; 
*tis bounded above by the cartilazgo enfiformis and the dia- 
phragm, fideways by the fhort or lower ribs, and behind by 
the vertebrze of the loins, the bones of the coxendix, that of 
the pubes and os facrum. Itis covered with feveral muicles, 
from whofe alternate relaxations and contraélions in refpira- 
tion, digeftion is forwarded, and the due motion of all the 
parts therein contained promoted, both for fecretion and cx- 
pulfion. ©. sncy. 

The abdomen confifts moreover of parts containing and 


It contains the fto- 
is within lined with 


contained. IE fem an’s Surgery. 
z + 
Daon A } adj. Relating to the abdomen. 


To ABDU CE. v. a. [abduco, Lat.] To draw to a different part ; 
to withdraw one part from another. A word chiefly ufed in 
phyfick or fcience: 

And if we abduce the cye unto either corner, the object 
will not duplicate ; for, in that pofition, the axis of the cones 
remain in the fame plain, as is demonitrated in the optics de- 
liveted by Galen. Brown's Vulgar Errours, b. iii. c. 20. 

ABDU'CENT. adj. Mufeles abducent, are thofe which ferve to 
open or pull back divers parts of the body ; their oppofites be- 
ing called adducent. Did. 

ABDUCTION. 2. f- [Latin.]} 

1. The act of drawing apart, or withdrawing one part from 
another. 

2. A particular form of argument. 

ABDUCTOR. n. f: [Latin.] The name given by anato- 
mifts to the mul¢les, which ferve to draw back the feveral 
members. 

In purfuance of this theory, he fuppofed the conftri€tors of 
the eyclids muft be itrengthened in the fupercilious ; the ab- 
duéfors in drunkards, and contemplative men; who have 
the famé itcady and grave motion of the cyce. 

Arbuthnot and Pope’s Alartinus Scriblerus. 
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iBT CFDA RIAN. 2. f. [from the names of a, b, c, the three 
fist letters of the alphabet.] He that teaches or learns the 
alphabet, or firit rudiments of literature. 5 
_ This word is ufed by ood in his Athenæ Oxonienfes, where 
mentioning Farnaby the critic, he relates, that, in fome part 
of his life, he was reduced to follow the trade of an abece- 
darian by his misfortunes. 

A‘/BECEDARY. adj. [See ABECEDARIAN. ] 

x. Belonging to the alphabet. 

2. Infcribed with the alphabet. 

This is pretended from the fympathy of two needles 
touched with the loadf{tone, and placed in the center of two 
abecedary circles, or rings of letters, defcribed round about 
them, one fricnd keeping one, and another the other,. and 
agrecing upon an hour wherein they will communicate, | 

Brown’s Vulgar Errourss @ ii. és 2e. 
ABE’D adv. [from a, for at. See (A) and Bep.] In bed. 

It was a fhame for them to mar their complexions, yeasand 
conditions too, with long lying abed: and that, when fhe was 
of their age, fhe trowed, fhe would have made a handker- 
chief by that time o’ day. Sidney, &. il. 

She has not been abcd, butin her chapel 
All night devoutly watch’d, and brib’d the faints - 
With prayers for her deliverance. Dryd. Span. Friar. 
ABE’RRANCE. w#. /: [from etherro, Lat. to wander from the 
right way.] A deviation from the right way; an errour; a 
muftake ; a falfe opinion. 

Could a man be compofed to fuch an advantage of conftitu- 
tion, that it fhould not at all adulterate the images of his mind; 
yet this fecond nature would alter the crafis of his underftand- 
ing, and render it as obnoxious to aberrances, as now. 

Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica, c. 16. 
ABE“RRANCY. The fame with ABERRANCE. 

‘They do not only fwarm with errors, but vices depending 
thereon. Thus they commonly affeét no man any farther than 
he deferts his realon, or complies with their aberrancies. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. i. c. 3. 

ABE’RRANT. adj. [from aberrans, Lat.] Deviating, wandering 

from the right or known way. Dié?. 

ABERRA‘/TION. x. f: [from aberratio, Lat.] The a& of devia- 
ting from the common track. . 

And if it be a miftake, itis only fo; there is no herefy in 
fuch an harmlefs aberration ; at the worft, with the ingenuous, 
the probability of it will render it a lapfe of eafy pardon, ' 

Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica, c. 11. 
ABE’RRING. part. [from the verb aberr, of aberro, Lat] Wan» 
dering, going aftray. 

Though there were a fatality in this year, yet divers were, 
and others mightbe, outin their account, aberring feveral ways 
from the true and juft compute, and calling that one year, 
which perhaps might be another. 

Broun’s Vulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 

Of the verb aberr I have found no example. 

To ABERU‘’NCATE. v.a. [averunco, Lat.] To pull up by the 
roots ; to extirpate utterly. 
To ABE'T. v. a. [from beran, Sax. fignifying to enkindle or 
“animate.] To pufh forward another, to fupport him in his de- 
figns by connivance, encouragement, or help. It is generally 
taken, at Icaft by modern writers, in an ill fenfe; as may be 
feen in ABETTER. 

To abet fignifieth, in our common law, as much as to encou- 

rage or fet on. Cowel. 
‘Then fhall I foon, quoth he, return again, 

Abet that virgin’s caufe difconfolate, 

And fhortly back return unto this place, 

To walk this way in pilgrim’s poor eftate. 

A widow who by folemn vows, 

Contracted to me, for my fpoufe, 

Coniıbin`d with him to break her word, 

And has abetted all. — Ftudibras, p. iii. cant. 3. 

Men lay fo great weight upon thcir being of right opinions, 

and their cagernefs of abetting them, that they account that 
the unum neceflzrium. Bag of Piety. 
In the reign of king Charles the firft, though that prince 
was married to a daughter of France, and was perfonally be- 
loved and cftcemed in the French court ; itis well known that 
they abette« both parties in the civil war, and always furnifhed 
fupplics to the weaker fide, left there fhould be an end put to 
theie fatal divifions. Adidifows Freeholder, N° 28. 
ABE’TMENT. 2. f- The 2ét of abetting. Dic. 
\BE ITER, Or ABE TTOR. z. f: He that abets; the fupporter 
or encourager of another. 
You fhali be ftill plain Torrifmond with me, 
‘Th’ aéettor, partner, (if you like the name) 
‘The hufband of a tyrant, but no king; 
Till you deferve that title by your juftice. 
Dryden's Spanifh Friar: 
WW hilft this fin of calumny has two fuch potent abetrers, we 
are not to wonder at its growth: as long as men are malicious 
and defigninz, they will be traducing. Govern. of the Tongue. 
‘The‘tc and the like confiderations, though they may have no 
influence on the headftrong unruly mvliitude, ought to fink 
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into the minds of thofe who are their @éettors, and who, if 
they efcape the punifhment here due to them, muft very well 
know, that thefe feveral mifchiefs will be one day laid to their 
charge. Addi, on’s Frcebolder, Ne 5O- 
ABEY’aANCE. 1. f. [from the French - aboyer, allatrare, to. bark 
at.] This word, in Littleton, cap. Difcontinuance, is thus 
ufed. The right of fee-fimple lieth in abeyance, when it is all 
only in the remembrance, intendment, and deration of 
the law. The frank tenement of the glebe bœ parfonage, 
is in no man during the time that the parfo ge is void, but is 
in abeyance. a Cowell. 
ABGREGA'TION 2. f. [abgregatio, Lat.] ÆT paration from the 
flock. Dyié?. 
To ABHO'’R. v. a. [abhorreo, Lat.] “To hate with acrimony ; 
to detef{t to extremity; to loath. 
Whilft I was big in clamour, came there a man, 
Who having feen me in my worfer ftate, 
Shunn’d my absorr’d fociety. Shake/pear’s K. Lear. 
‘ To whom thus Michael: juftly thou abhorr’/? 

That fon, who on the quiet ftate of men 

Such trouble brought, a ing to fubdue 

Rational liberty. tlt. Parad. Loft, -b. xii. Z. 79. 

‘The felf-fame thing they will abhor 

One way, and long another for. fdudthras, p.i. cant. 1. 
` A church of England man adsors the humour of the age, in 
delighting to fling {candals upon the clergy in general ; which, 
befides the difgrace to the reformation, and to religion itfelf, 
caft an ignominy upon the kingdom that it doth not deferve- 

Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of England-man. 
ABHO’/RRENCE 2. f: [from abbor.] 
1. The a& of abhorring, deteftation. 

It draws upon him the juft and univerfal hatred and abhor- 
rence Of all men here; and, finally, fubjeéts him to the wrath 
of God, and eternal damnation hereafter. South's Serm. 

2. The difpofition to abhor; hatred. é - 
He knew well that even a juft and neceffary offence does, by 
iving -men acquaintance with war, take formewhat from 
the aior ani of it, and infenfibly difpofe them to farther hofti- 
lities. _ Decay of Piety. 
ABHO’R RENCY, % J- The fame with ABHORRENCE. 
© . The frf tendency to any injuftice that appears, muft be 
fi efed ‘with a fhow-of wonder and absorrency in the parents 
governours. Locke on Education, § 110. 
ABHO’RRENT. adj. [from abbor.] 
x. Struck with abhorrence. 
— — — For if the worlds 
In worlds inclos’d would on his fenfes burft, 
s He would abhorrent turn. on’s Summer, l. 310. 
2. Contrary to, foreign, inconfiftent with. It is ufed with the 
particles from or to, but more properly with frorn. 

This I conceive to be an hypothefis, well worthy a rational 
belief; and yet is it fo abborrent from the vulgar, that they 
would as foon believe Anaxagoras, that fnow is black, as him 
that fhould affirm it is not white; and if any fhould in effe&t 
affert, that the fire is not formally hot, it would be thouge 
that the heat of his brain had fitted him for Anticyra, and that 
his head were fo to madnefs. Glamville’s Scepfis Scient. c. 12. 

Why then thefe foreign thoughts of ftate employments, 

Abhorrent to your funétion and your breeding ? 

Poor droning truants of unpraétis’d cells, 

Bred in the fellowfhip of beardlefs boys, 

What wonder is itif you know not men? 

Dryden's Don Scbaflian. 
ABHO’RRER. 7. f. [from abhor.] The perfon that abhors; a 
hater, detefter. 

The reprefentatives of the lower clergy were railed at, for 
difputing the power of the bifhops, by the known -abhorrers of 
epifcopacy, and abufed for doing nothing in the convocations, 
by thefe very men who wanted to bind up their hands. 

Swifts Examiner, N° 21. 
ABHO’/RRING. The obje& of abhorrence. 
be the proper ufe of the participial noun. 

And “7 fhall go forth, and look upon the carcafes of the 
men that have tranfgreffed againít me: for their worm fhall 
not die, neither fhall their fire be quenched, and they fhall be 
an absorring unto all flefh. Ifaiah, lxvi. 44. 

hae v. n. Labode or abid. [from bibian, or aubibdian, 
ax 
x. To dwell in a place, not remove: 
_ hy fervant became furety for the lad unto my father, fay- 
ing, if I bring him not unto thee, then I fhall bear the blame 
to iny father forever. Now therefore I pray thee, let thy fer- 
varit abide inftead of the lad,- a bondman to. my lord = and-let 
the ‘ad go up with his brethren. Gen. xliv. 32, 33- 
2. Tidwell. 
= The Marquis Dorfet, as I hear, is fled’ 

To Richmond, in the parts where he abides. 

Shake{p. Richard III. 


‘They that truft in the Lord fhall be as mount Zion, which 
cannot be removed, but abideth for ever. Pfatm cxxv. I. 


‘This feems not to 


3- “To remain, not ceafe or fail. 
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4- ‘To continue ip the fame ftate. 
‘The fear of the Lord tendeth to life; and he that hath it 
fhall abide fatisfied. Prov. xix. 23. 
Thofe who apply themfelves to learning, are forced to ac- 
knowledge one God, incorruptible and unbegotten ; who is 
the gnly true being, and abides for ever above the higheft 
heavens, from whence he beholds all the things that are Soas 
in heaven and earth. Stilingfi. Defence of Dift. on Rom. Idolat. 
“T'`here can be no ftudy without time ; and the mind muft 
abide and dwell upon th > or be always a ftranger to the 
infide of the. i South. 
5- It is ufed with the particle with before a perfon, and at or in 
before a place 


It is better ta give her to thee, than that I fhould give 


For thy fervant owed a vow, while I abode at Gefhur in 
-2 Sa 
6. It is ufed with 2 
abide by an opinion, to maintain it ; to abide by a man, is alfo, 
Woodward. 
being conquered or deft ° 
But the Lord he is the true God. he is the living Golo and 
It muft be allowed a fair prefumption in favour of the truth 
of 
more ftri€tly they-are look’d into, the more 
‘That chief (rejoin’d the God) his race derives 
He ftill calamitous conftraint abides. nie hee, A b.iv.2.750. 
common! 
. Thou can’ft not abide Tiridates ; thie is bart love of thy- 
Could not abide to be with; therefore waft thou 
things prepared for perfons, as well as of perfons expe&ting 
thin ` 
and laid in fumptuous bed, 
Where many {kilful leeches him abide, 


her to another .ya_ : abide with me. Gen. xxix. 19. 
Syria, faying, if the-Lord fhall bring me again indeed to Je- 
ra ioa, an ¥ will ferve the Lord. mi RN o8.. 
before a thing;-as, to abide by his:tefti- 
mony; to abide by his own fkill ; that is, to rely upon themi to 
to defend or fupport him. But thefe forms are fomething low. 
f the iciple abid, I have found only the example in 
To ABIDE. U. a 
x- ‘Io bear or fupport, without 
an everlafting King: at his wrath the earth fhall tremble, and 
the nations fhall not be able to abide his indi penon a ro. 
doétrines, that they have abid a very rigorous teft now 
for above thirty years, nd yet firm; and the longer and 
ey ar confirm- 
ed to this very day. WP. dy Letter i. 
2. To bear or fuffer. : 
From Ithaca, and wond’rous woes furvives ; 
Laeértes’ fon: girt with circumfuous tides 
3- To bear without -averfion ; in which fenfe it- y 
ufed with a negative. . 
felf. Sidney, È. ii. 
‘Thy vile race, ‘i 
‘Though thou didft learn, had that in’t, which good: natures 
Defervedly confin’d into this rock. Shake/p. Tempe/?. 
4- To wait for, expeé, attend, wait upon, await; ufed of 
gs- 
.- Home is he brought, 
To falve his hurts.. Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 5. fanz. 17. 
W hile lions war, and battle for their dens, 


Poor harmlefs lambs abidetheir enmity. Shake/p. Hen. VT. 
Bonds and afflictions abide me. ` AETS XX. 23. 
5- To bear or fupport the confequences of a thing- 
Ah me! they little know. 
How dearly I abide that boaft fo vain. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
ABI DER. 2. f- [from abide] ‘The perfon that abides or dwells 
in a place; perhaps that lives or endures. A word little in ufe. 
ABIDING. r [from akjde.] Continuance; duration. i 
* Weare ftrangers before thee and fojourners, as were all our 
fathers : our days on the earth are as a fhadow, and there is 
none, abiding. x Chron. xxix. 15. 
‘The air in that region is fo violently removed, and carried 
about with fuch fwiftnefs, as nothing in that place can confift 
or have abiding. ` Raleigh s Fliflory of the World. 
ABJECT. adj.: [abjeéus, Lat. 
I. Mean, or worthlefs, fpoken of perfons. 
That rebellion 
Came like itfelf in bafe and aéjeé routs, 
Led on by bloody youth goaded with rage, 
And countenanc’d by boys and be 
Honeft men, who tell their fovereigns what they expcét 
from them, and what obedience they fhall be always ready to 
pay therfi, are not upon aa equal foot with fuch bafe and abject 
flatterers ; and are therefore always in danger of being the laft 
in the royal favour. Addifen’s Whig Examiner. 
2. Contemptible, or of no value ; ufed of things. 
-I was at firft, as other beafts that graze 
The troden herb, of abjec? thoughts and low. 
Milt. Paradife Loft, 
3- Without hope or regard; ufed of condition. 
Thesrarer Ari example ftands, 
By how much from the top of wond’rous glory, 
Strongeft of mortal men, : 3 
To loweft pitch of abjec? fortune thou art fall’n. e 
MMilton’s Sampfon Agonifies. 
‘We fee man and woman in‘the higheft innocence and per- 
fection, and in the moft abjeé itate of guilt and infirmity 
y I Addifon, Spe&tator, NY. 23. 
OL. 4. 
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ggary.- Shake/p. Flen. I v. 
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thrown away as of no value.]- 


ABJ 


4. Deftitute, mean and defpicable ; ufed of actions. 
To what bafe ends, and by what abjec? ways, 
Are mortals urg’d thro’ facred luft of praife ? 
y Pope's Effay on Criticifm. 
‘The rapine is fo abjeć? and profane, 
‘They not from trifles, nor from gods refrain. 
‘ Dryden's Juvenal, Sat. 8. 
ABJECT. 2. /: A man without hope; a man who mileries 
are irretrievable. : 
But in mine adverfity they 


rejoiced, and gathered them- 
felves together : 


ea, the abjeZ?7s gathered themfelves together 
againít me, and I knew it not; they did tear me, and ceafed 
not. Pjalm xxxv.15- 
To ABJE'CT. v. a. [abjicio,.Lat.] To throw away. A word 
rarely ufed. 
ABJECTEDNEsSS. 2. f. [from abjeé?.] The ftate of an abjeét. 
.24: Ee would love at no lefs rate than death ; and, from the fu- 
peuhipent height of glory, ftooped and abafed himfelf to the 
of the extremett of indignities, and funk himéclf to 
the bottom of abjedicdne/s, to exalt our condition to the con- 
trary extreme. Boyles ¥orks. 
Anje’crTion. 2. f. [from a@bjec?.] Meannefs of mind; want 
of fpirit; fervility ; bafenefs. 

That this fhould be termed bafenefs, abjeé?ion of mind, or 
fervility, is it credible ? Tooker, b.v § 47- 

Now the juft medium of this cafe lies betwixt the pride and 
the abječłion, the two extremes. L’ Efirange. 

A BJECTLY adv. [from abjcé?.] In an abjeét manner, meanly, 
bafely, fervilely, contemptibly. 

A’BJECTNESS. 7. /. [from abjec?.] The fame with abje&tion; 
fervility, meannefs. 

Servility and abjec?ne/s of humour is implicitely involved in 
the charge of lying ; the condefcending to that, being a mark 
of a difingenuous fpirit. Government of the Tongue, § 8. 

By humility I mean not the @bjeé?nc/s of a bafe mind : buta 
prudent care not to over-value ourfelves upon any account. 

Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. ii. c. 
Asruirry. 2. f: [habilité, Fr.] 
.4- The power to do any thing, whether depending upon fkill, or 
riches, or ftrength, or any other quality. 
Of finging thou haft got the reputation, 

Good Thyris, mine I yield to thy ability 5 

My heart doth feek another eftimation. ` 

{e aught in my ability may ferve 
To heighten what thou fuffer’{t, and appeafe 
‘Thy mind with what amends is in my pow’r. 
Milton’s Sampjon gonifies, 1. F44- 
‘They gave after their abi/ty unto the tréafure Ke the work. 
Zra il. = 
.If. any man minifter, let him do it as of the ability whic 
God giveth : that God in all things may be glorified through 
Jefus Chrift. ' xX Pet. iv. tE 

2. Capacity.. 

Childzen in-whom there was no blemifh, but well-favoured, 
and {fkilful in all wifdom, and cunning in knowledge, and un- 
derftanding fcience, and fuch as had ability in them to ftand in 
the king’s palace. Dan. i. 4. 

3- When it has the plural number, abilities, it frequently figni- 
fics the facultics or powers of the mind, and fometimes the 
force of underftanding given by nature, as diftinguifhed from 
acquired qualifications. 

herever we find our abilities too weak for the performance, 
he affures us of the affiftance of his holy fpirit. Rogers’s Sermons. 

Whether it may be thought necefflary, that in certain traéts 
of country, like what .we call parifhes, there fhould be one 
man, at leait, of abi:ities to read and write? 

Swift's Arguments againf? abolifhing Chriftianity. 
ABINTE’STATE. adj. [of ab, from, and inteffatus, Lat.) A 
term of law, implying him that inherits from a man, who, 
though he had the power to make a will, yet did not make it. 
To A’/BJUGATE. v. a. [abjugo, Lat.] ‘Lo unyoke, to un- 
couple. À Did. 

Fo ABJU’RE. v. a. [abjuro, Lat.] 

a. To caft off upon oath, to fwear not to do fomething. 

Either to die the death, or to ahjure 

For ever the fociety of man. Shake/p. Midfum. Night's Dream. 

No man, therefore, that hath not abjured his reafon, and 
fworn allegiance to a preconccived fantaftical hypothefis, can 
undertake the defence of fuch a fuppofition. 

Flale’s Origin of Adankind. 

2. To retract, or recant, or abnegate, a pofition upon oath. 

ABJURA/‘/TION. 2. f: [from abjure.] The aétof abjuring. The 
oath taken for that end. 

Until Henry VIII. his time, if a man, having committed 
felony, could go into a church or church-yard, bcfore he 
Were apprehended, he might not be taken from thence to 
the ufual trial of law, but confeffing his fault to the juftices, 
or tathe coroner, gave his oath to forfake the realm for ever, 
which was called abjuration. 

There are fome ahjurations {till in force among us here in 
England; as, by the ftatute of the 25th of king Charles Il. all 
perions that are admitted into any office, civil or wlan osc 
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Sidney, b. i. 
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muft take the teit; which is an abjurasicn of fome dodlines 
of the church of Rome. 

There is likewife another oath of abjuration, which laymen 
and clergymen are both obliged to take ; and that is, to abjure 
the Pretender. Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 

To ABLA’CTATE. v.a. [ablato Lat.] Lo wean from the 
breaft. 

ABLACTA‘’TION. 2. f- One of the methods of grafting; and, 
according to the fignification of the word, as it were a wean- 
ing of a cyon by degrees from its mother ftock, not cutting 
it off wholly from the ftock, till it is firmly united to that on 
which it is grafted. 


ABLAQUEA‘TION. 2. f. [ablagueatio, Lat.] The act or practice of 


opening the ground about the roots of trees, to lct the air and 
water operate upon them. 

Trench the ground, and makc it ready for the fpring ;. pre~ 
pare alfo foil, and ufe it where you have occafion : pote. ngs 
ders. Uncover as yet roots of trees, where ab 4s 
requifite. Evelyn’ s. Kalendar. 

The tenure in chief ought to be kept alive and nourifhed ; 
the which, as it is the very root that doth maintain this filver 
item, that by many rich and fruitful branches fpreadeth itfelf 
into the chancery, cxchequer, and court of wards: fo if it be 
fuffered to ftarve, by want of ablagueation, and other good huf- 
bandry, not only this yearly fruit will much decreafe from time 
to time, but alfo the whole body and boughs of that precious 
trec itfelf, will fall into danger of decay and dying. Bacon. 

ABLATION. z. f. [ablation Lat.] The a& of taking away. 

AVBLATIVE. 7z. a. (ablativus, Lat.] 

a. T hat which takes away. 

2. The fixth cafe of the Latin nouns ; the cafe which, among 
other fignifications, includes the perfon from whom fomething 
is taken away. A term of grammar. 

ABLE. adj. [babile, Fr. babilis, Lat. fkilful, ready.] 

x. Having ftrong faculties, or great ftrength or knowledge, 
riches, or any other power of mind, body, or fortune. 

Hewas notafraid of anable man, as Lewis the Eleventhwas. 
But, contrariwife, he was ferved by the able/ men that were to 
be found ; without which his affairs could not have profpered 
as they did. Bacon’s Fienry NII. 

Such other gambol faculties he hath, that fhew a weak mind 
and an abe body, for the which the prince admits him : for the 
prince himfelfis fuch another : the weight of an hair will turn 
the fcales. Shake/p. Henry IV. p. ii. 

2. Having power fufficicnt; enabled. 

All mankind acknowledge themfelves aé/e and fufficient to 
do many things, which actually they never do. South's Serm. 

Every man fhall give as he is aé/e, according to the bleffing 
of the Lord thy God, which he hath given thee. D#ut.xvi.17. 

3- Before a verb, with the participle fo, it fignifies generally hav- 
ing the power; before a noun with for, it means gualified. 

Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous; but who is able 
to {tand before envy ? Prov. xxvii. 4» 

There have been fome inventions alfo, which have been 
able for the utterance of articulate founds, as the fpeaking of 
certain words. Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 

To A’BLE. v. a. To make able; to enable, which if the word 
commonly ufed. See ENABLE. 

Plate fin with gold, 
And the ftrong lance of juftice hurtlefs breaks: 
Arm it with rags, a pigmy’s ftraw doth pierce it. 
Nonc does offend, nonc, I fay none; I'll ab/e ’em 5 

Take that of me, my friend, who have the pow’r 

To feal th” accufer’s lips. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

ABLE-BODIED. adj. Strong of body. 

It lies in the power of every fine woman, to fecure at leaft 
half a dozen able-bodied men to his majefty’s fervice. 

Addifon, Freeholder, N° 4. 

Zo A’BLEGATE. v. a. [eblego, Lat.] To fend abroad up- 
on fome employment; alfo to fend a perfon out of the way 
that one is weary of. Dict. 


ABILEGA TION. a. f. [from ablegate.] A fending abroad, or out 
of the way. Dié?. 


A BLENESS. #. f. [from able.] Ability of body or mind; vigour,. 


force ; faculties. 

That nation doth foexccl, both for comclinefs and ablenefs, 
that from ncighbour countries they ordinarily come, fome to 
ftrive, fome to learn, fome to behold. Sidney, b. ii. 

A'BLEPSY., 2. /. (AGBAnbic, Gr.] Want of fight, natural blind- 
nefs; alfo unadvifednefs. Dié?. 

ABLIGURITION. 7. f. [abliguritio, Lat.] A prodigal {pending 
on meat and drink. Dict. 

To A’RLIGATE. v. a. [abligo, coin “To bind or tye up from. D. 

Lo ABLOCATE. v. a. [ableco, Lat.] To lct out to hire. 
Perhaps properly by him who has hired it from another. 

alvin s Lexicon Juridicum. 

ABLOCA'TION. 2. f. [from ablocate.] A letting out to hire. 

To ABLU'DE. V. u. [abludo, Lat.] To be unlike. Dict. 

ABLUEN T. adj. [abiucns, Lat. from abluo, to wafh away. ] 

1. That which wafhes clean. 

2. That which has the power of cleanfing, 

ABLU TION. 2. f. [ablutio, Lat.] 

7. The act of cleantfing, or wafhing clean, 


Dic. 
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‘There is a natural analogy between the ablJatisn of the bodv 
and the purification of the ioul ; between eating the holy bread 
and drinking the facred chalice, and a participation of the bo- 
dy and blood of. Chrif. Laylor’s le orthy Cormmmuzni, Mi, 

W.afh’d by the briny wave, the piaus train 
Are cleans’d, and caftth’ ad/utions ign the main. Pepe’s Iliad. 
2. The rinfing of chymical preparations. in water, to diflolvye 
and wafh away any acrimonious particles. 
3- The cup given, without confecration, to the laity in the popifh 
churches. 
To A‘BNEGATE. v.a. [from abnego, Lat.] Ta eny. 
ABNEGA’TION. z. f. [abnegatio, Lat. denial, rom aébxego, to 
deny.] Denial, renunciation. 
he abnegation or renouncing of all his n holds and in- 
terefts, and trufts of all that man is moft -pF to depend upon, 
that he may the more expeditely follow (hviit. 
Hdammond’s Praétical Catechifm. 
ABNODA(TION. n. fı [abnodatio, Lat.] The act of cutting away 


knots:from trees ; a term of rdening. Dict, 
ABNORMOUS. adj. [abnormis, Lat. out of rule.] Irregular, 
mifhapen. Dic. 


ABO’ARD. adv. [a fea term, butadopted into common language 5 
derived immediately from the French @ bord, as aller â bord, en- 
voyer a bord. Bord is itfelf a word of very doubtful original, and 
perhaps, in its different acceptions, deducible from different 
roots. Bond, in the ancient Saxon, fignified a bozfe ; in which 

‘fenfe, to go abcard, is to take up refidence ina fhip.] In a fhip. 
Which, when far off, Cymocles heard and faw, 
He loudly call’d to fuch as were abcerd, 
‘The little bark unto the fhore to draw, 
And him to ferry over that deep ford. Fairy Queer. 
I made this anfwer, that he might land them, if it pleafed 
him, or otherwife keep them aboard. Sir IV. Raleigh’s Effays. 
When morning rofe, I fent my mates to bring 
Supplies of water from a neighb’ring {pring ; 
W hilft I the motions of the winds BaD RIES, y 3 
‘Then fummon'd in my crew, and went aboard. 
Addifon’s Ovids A4gtamorphofes, b, iii. 
ABO’DE. 1, f- [from abide. ] 
1. Habitatian, dwelling place of refidence. | i 
` But I know thy abode, and thy going out, 
in and thy rage againft me. - 
thers may ufé the ocean as their road, 
Only the Englith make it their abode ; 
Whofe ready fails with every wind can fy, >- 
And makea cov’nant with th’ unconftant iky; aller. 
2. Stay, continuance in 4 place. i 
Sweet friends, your patience for my long abodes 
Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait. 
Shakefpeare’s Aderchant of Venice. 
Making a fhort abode in Sicily the fecond time, landing in 
Italy, and making the war, may be reafonably judged the bufi- 
nefs but of ten months. Dryden's Dedicat. to ZEneid, 
The woodcocks early vifit, and abode 
Of long continuance in our temp’rate clime, 
Foretel a liberal harveft. 
3- To make abode; to dwell, to refide, to inhabit ` 
Deep in a cave the Sibyl makes abode ; 
Thence full of fate returns, and of the god. Dryd. Æn. 6. 

Zo Ano’peE. V. a. [See Bope.}] To foretoken or forefhow; to 
be a prognoftic, to be ominous. Itis taken, with its deriva- 
tives, in the fenfe either of good or jll. 

very man, 
After the hideous ftorm that follow’d, was 
A thing infpir’d; and, not confulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempeft, 
Dathing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The fudden breach of it. gig ag ffTenry VIII. 

ABO’DEMENT. 7. f. [from to abode.] A fecret anticipation of 
fomething future; an imprefflion upon the mind of fome event 
to come 5; prognoftication; omen. 

I like not this. 
For many men that {tumble at the threfhold, 
Are well foretold that danger lurks within. — 
—TFTufh ! man, ebodements mult not now affricht us. 
Shake/peare’s Flenry VI. p. iii. 
Mly lord bifhop, being fomewhat troubled, took the freedom 
to afz him, Whether he had never any fecret abedement in his 
mind ? No, -rcplied the duke : but-I think fome adventure may 
kill me as well as another man. : IF otton. 

Zo ABO’LISH. w. a. [from aboleo, Lat. to blot out.) . 

Is To annul. ; 

For us to gbolifh what he hath eftablifhed, were prefumption 
noft intolerable. tooker, b. iii. § 10. 
On the parliament’s part it was propofed, thatall the bifhops, 
deans, and chapters, might be immediately taken away, and 

B plifhed. Clarendon, b. viii. 
2. œo put an end to; to deftroy. 
‘The long continued wars, between the Englifh and the 
Scots, had then raifed invincible jealoufies and hate, which 
long continued peace hath fince abolijaed. Sir Jobn Hayward. 


and thy coming 
2 Kings, xix. 27. 


Phillips. 


= ‘That 


"That fhall Pericles well requite, I wot, 
And, with thy blood, abcli/b {fo reproachful blot. 
Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 4. fanza 45. 
More deftroy’d than they, 
ould be quite edolifh’d, and expire. 
mnie SR OAT lows Poca Lah, bt dee 
Or wilt thou e 
olih thy creation, and unmake 

For ie hat for thy glory thou haft made? Jd. b.iii. Z. 163. 

Ferme:.ced fpirits ; >» barden, and confolidate many 
fibres togu abolifbing many canals; efpecially where the 
Sbres are the j2ndereft,.as in the brain. Arbuth. on Aliments. 

Ea Y uicanian fame PPC 

The ftench. 44%/4, or the favour tame. ryd. Virg. Geo. iii. 

ABO’LISHABLE. a~} sows abolifo.| “That which may be abo- 
lifhed. 
'LISHER. 2. f. [fram abolj/>.] He that abolifhes. 
ae eee ee - [from abolifb.] The act of CEREA 

The plain and dire&t way againft us herein, had been only to 
prove, that all fuch ceremonies, as they require to be aboliffted, 
are retained by us with the hurt of the church, or with lefs be- 
nefit than the abolifoment of them would bring. Hooker, b. iv. 

He fhould therefore think the abe4/hment of that order among 
us, would prove a mighty {fcandal and corruption to our faith, 
and manifeftly dangerous to our monarchy. 

Swift on the Sentiments PA a Church of England-man. 
ABOLITION. pa [from abolifb.] he act of abolifhing. ‘This 
is now more frequently ufed than abelifbment. 

From the total abolition of the popylar power, may be dated 
the ruin of Rome: for had the reducing hercof to its ancient 
condition, propofed by Agrippa, been agcepted inftead of Mæ- 
cenas’s model, that te might have continued unto this day. 

Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. iii. c. 4- 

An apoplexy is a fudden abolition of all the fenfes, external 
and internal, and of all voluntary motion, by the floppage of 
the flux and reflux of the animal fpirits through the nerves 
deftined for thofe motions. _ Arbuthnot an Diet. 

ABO’MINABLENESS. 7. /: [from abominable.] The quality of 
being abominable ; hatefulnefs, odioufnefs. 

Till we have proved, in its proper place, the eterna] and 
effential difference between virtue and vice, we muit forbear to 
urge atheifts with the corruption and ebominablene/s of their 
principles. i Bentley's Sermons. 

ABOMINABLE. adj. [abominabilis, Lat.] 
a. Hateful, deteftable. 
Return’d 


Succefsful beyond hope, to lead thee forth 
_ ‘Triumphant out of this infernal pit 

Abominable, accurs’d, the houfe of woe. Par. Loft, b. x. 

It is not to be queftioned, but the queen and miniftry might 
eafily redrefs this abominable grievance, by enlarging the num 
of juftices of the ponce, by endeavouring to choofe men of vir- 
tuous principles. Swift’s Pro ject? for the Advancement of Religion. 

2. Unclean. 
The foul that fhall touch any unclean thing, as the unclean- 
nefs of man, or any unclean beait, or any abominable unclean 
a thing, and eat of the flefh of the facrifice of peace-offerings, 
which pertain unto the Lord, even that foul fhall be cut off 
from his people. Leviticus, vii. 21. 

3. In low and ludicrous language, itis a word of loofe and inde- 
terminate cenfure. 

‘They fay you are a melancholy fellow.—I am fo; Ido love 
it better than laughing.—‘Thofe that are in extremity of either, 
are abominable falowa. and betray themfelves to every modern 
cenfure, worfe than drunkards. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

ABO’MINABLY. adv. [from abominable.] A word of low or fa- 
miliar language, fignifying exceffively, extremely, exceeding- 
ly; in the ill fenfe. i 

Since I have been your wife, I bave obferved great abufes 
and diforders in your family ; your fervants are mutinous and 
quarrelfome,, and cheat you moft abominably. 


Arbuthnot’s Fitftory of Jobn Bull. 


Jo ABO/MINATE, v. a. [abominor, Lat.] To abhor, de- 


teft, hate utterly. 
Weare not guilty of your injuries, 
No way confent to them; but abhor, 
Abominate, and loath this ape & Southern’s Oroonoko. 
He profefled both to absminate and defpifeallmyftery, refine- 
ment, and intrigue, <cither in a prince or minifter. He could 
not tell what I meant by fecrets of ftate, where an enemy, or 
fomerival nation, were not in the cafe. Swifts Gulliv. Travels. 
ABOMINA‘/TION,. 7. fa = 
1. Hatred, deteftation; as, to bave in abomination. 
To afift king Charles by Englifh or Dutch forces, would 
render hin? odious to his new fubjeéts, who have nothing in fo 
great abomination, as thofe whom thcy hold for heretics. 
2 Swift's Adi fcell. Mies. 
2. The objeSt of hatred. j 
That ye fhal fay, thy fervant’s trade hath been about cattle, 
from our youth even until now, both we and alfo our father : 
mat ye may dwell in the land of Gofhen; for every fhephqA 
Sis an abcmination to the Egyptians. Genefis, xlvi. 34- 
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3. Poliution, defilement. 

And there fhall in no wife enter into it any thing that de- 

fileth, neither whatfoever worketh abomination, or maketh a lie. 
Rev. xxi. 274 
Each heart in Rome does love and pity you; 

Only th’ adulterous Antony, moft large 

In his abominations, turns you off, 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 

‘That nofes it againf us. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 

4- The caufe of pollution. 

And the high places that were before Jerufalem, which were 
on the right hand of the mount of corruption, which Solomon 
the king of Ifrael had builded for Afhteroth the abomination of 
the Zidonians, #«nd for Chemoth the abomination of the Moa- 
bites, and for Milcom the abomination of the children of Am- 
mon, did the king defile. 2 Kings, xxiii. 13. 

ABORIGINES. xn. f. [Lat.] The earlieft inhabitants of acountry; 
thofe of whom no original is to be traced; as the Welfh in 
Britain. 

Lo ABORT. v. n. [aborto, Lat.] To bring forth before the 
time; to mifcarry. Did. 

ABO’RT1ON. 2. f. [abortio, Lat.] 

x. The act of bringing forth untimely. 

2. The produce of an untimely birth. 

His wife mifcarried; but as the abortion proved only a fe- 
male foetus, he comforted himfelf, that, hadit arrived to per- 
fection, it would not have anfwered his account. 

Arbuthnot and Pope’s Martinus Scriblerus. 
Behold my arm thus blafted, dry and wither’d, 

Shrunk like a foul abortion, and decay’d, ' 

Like fome untimely produét of the feafons, 

Robb’d of its properties of ftrength and office. 

Rowe’s Fane Shore. 

ABO’RTIVE. 2. {. That which is born before the due time. See 
ABORTIVE, adj. 

Nọ common wind, no cuftomed event, 

But they will pluck away its nat’ral caufes, 

And call them metcors, prodigies, and figns, 

Abortives, and prefages, tongues of heav’n 

Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. Shakef. K. Jobn. 

Take the fine {kin of an abortive, and, with ftarch thin laid 
On, prepare your ground or tablet. Peachum on Drawing. 

‘This is certain, that many are, by this means, preferved, and 
do fignal fervice to thcir country, who, without fuch a provi- 
fion, might have perifhed as abortives, or have come to an un- 
timely end, and perhaps have brought, upon their guilty pa- 
rents, the like deftruction. Addifon, Guardian, N- 106. 

Apo’Rr Thye. adj. [abortivus, Lat] 

x. That Which is brought forth before the due time of birth. 

If ever he have ’child, ahort-ve be it, 
Prodigious, and untimely brought tolight. Shake/p. Rich. III. 
All th’ unaccomplifh’d works of mature’s hand, 

Abortive, monftrous, or unkindly mix’d, 

Diffolv’d on earth, fleet hither. Paradi/z Lofž, b. iii. 7. 456. 

2. Figuratively, that which fails for want of time. 

his is’the true caufe, why fo many politic conceptions, fo 
elaborately formed and wrought, and grown at length ripe for 
delivery, do yet, in theiffue, mifcarry and prove abortive. 
Souths Sermons, 
Falfe hopes 

He cherifhes, nor will his fruit expeét 

Th’ autumnal feafon, but, in fummer’s pride 

When other orchards fmile, abortive fail. Phillips. 

How often hait thou waited at my cup, i 

Fed from my trencher, kneel’d down at the board, 

When I have feafted with queen Margaret ? 

Remember it, and let it make thee creft-faln ; 

Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. Shake/p. Hen. VI. p. ii. 

3- That which brings forth nothing. 

‘Thefe pafs’d, if any pafs, the void profound 

Of unefiential night receives him next, 

W ide-gaping ! and with utter lofs of being 

‘Threatens him, plung’d in that abortive gulf. 

M4ilton’s Paradife Lo/?, b. ii. 1. 451. 

ABO’RTIVELY adv. [from abortive.] Born without the due 
time; immaturely, untimely. 

ABO’RTIVENESsS. 2. f. [from abortive.] The ftate of abortion. 

ABORTMENT. 4. f- [from abort.] The thing brought forth out 
of time; an untimely birth. 

I {hall not then doubt the happy iffue of my undertakings in 
this defign, whereby concealed treafures, which new feem ut- 
terly loft to mankind, fhall be confined to fo univerfal a piety, 
and brought into ufe by the induftry of converted penitents, 
whofe wretched. carcafes the impartial laws have, or fhall, de- ' 
dicate, asuntimely feafts, to the woims of the earth, in whofe 
womb thofe deferted mineral riches muft ever lie buried as loft 
abcrignents, unicis thofe be made the aétive midwives to deliver 
them. Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 

ABO’VE. prep. [from a, and bupan, Saxon; seven, Dutch. ] 

x. Higher in place. 

So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom rife; 
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Above the brims they force their firy way 5 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. _ 

Dryden, Æneid vii. l. 643. 
2. More in quantity or number. 

Every one that pafieth among them, that are numbered from 

twenty years old and above, fhall give an oenn unto the Lord. 
xodus, XXX. l4- 
3. Higher in rank, power or excellence. 

“Ihe Lord is high above all nations, and his ay above the 
heavens. alm cxiii. 4- 

T he public power ofall focieties is above every foul contained 
in the fame focieties. Fdookcr, b. i. 

There is no riches gbove a found body, and no joy above the 
joy of the heart, Eat fiaflicus, xxx. 16. 

To her 

‘Thou didft refign thy manhood, and the place 

NN herein God fet thee above her, made of thee, 

And for thee: whofe perfection far excell’d 

Hei’s, in all real dignity. AZiltows Paradife Loft, b. x. l. 147- 

Latona fees her fhine abcee the reft, 
And feeds with fecret joy her filent breaft. Dryden's Zineid. 
4. Superiour to; unattainable by. 

It is an old and true.diftinétion, that things may be above 
our reafon, without being contrary to it. Of this kind are the 
power, the nature, and the univerfal prefence of God, with 
innumerable other points. Swift. 

5. Beyond; more than. 

We were prefled out of meafure, above ftrength ; infomuch 
that we defpaired even of life. 2 Cor. i. 8. 

In this, of having thoughts unconfufed, and being able nicely 
to diftinguifh one thing from another, where there is but the 
leait difterence, confifts, in a great meafurc, the exaétnefs of 
judgment and clearnefs of reafon, which is to be obferved in 
‘one man above another. Locke. 

The inhabitants of J`irol have many particular privileges 
above thofe of the other hereditary countries of the emperor. 

Addifen cn Ltaly. 
6. Too proud for; too high for. A phrafe chiefly ufed in fami- 
liar expreti.on. 

Flings and princes, in the earlier ages of the world, laboured 
in arts and occupations, and were aleve nothing that tended to 
promote the conveniences of life. Pope’s Odyffey, Notes. 

ABOVE. adv. 
1. Over-head. 

To men ftanding below, men ftanding aloft feem much lef- 

fened ; to thofe above, moen {tanding below, {ecm not fo much lef- 


fened. Bacon. 
When he eftablifhed the clouds above; when he ftrengthened 
the fountains of the decp; when he gave to the fea his decree, 


that the waters fhould not pafs his commandment: when he 

appointed the foundations of the carth : then I was by him, as 

one brought up with him: and I was daily his delight, rejoicin 

always before him. Proverbs, viii. 28. 
2. In the regions of heaven. 

Your praite the birds fhall chant in every grove, 
And winds fhall waft it to the pow’rs above. Pope's Paftorals. 

3- Betowre. [See ABOVE-CITLD.] 

I faid eaire, that thefe two machines of the balance, and 
the dira, were only ornamental, and that the fuccef&S of the 
ducl had b.en the fame without them. Dry. Dedicat. Atneid. 

Frosi ABOVE. 
1. From an higher place. 
The ‘Jl rojans from above their foes beheld ; 
And with arm’d legions all the rampires fill’d. Dryd. Jneid. 
2. From heaven. 

Every good gift, and every perfect gift is from above, and 
cometh down from the father of lights, with whom is no vari- 
able iefs, neither fhadow of turning. James, i. 17- 

ABOVE AiL. In the firft place; chiefly. 

I had alfo ftudied Virgil’s defign, his difpofition of it, his 
manners, his judicious management of the figures, the fober 
rotrenchments of his fenfe, which always leaves fomewhat to 
ratify our imagination, on which it may enlarge at pleafure ; 
but wwe all, the elegance of his expreffion, and the harmony of 
his numbers. Dryden's Dedication to the Æneid. 

AB \vE-roARD. In open fight; without artifice or trick. A 
figurative expreffion, borrowed from gamefters, who, when 
they put thcir hands under the table, are changing their cards. 
It is ufed «nly in familiar language. 

It is the part alfo of an honcft man to deal above-board, and 
without tricks. L’ Eftrange. 

Though there have not been wanting fuch heretofore, as 
have practifed thefe unworthy arts (for as much as there have 
been villains in all places, and all ages) yet now-a-days theyare 
owned above-board. South’s Sermons. 

Above-ciTepD. Cited before. A figurative expreffion, taken 
fiom the ancient manner of writing books on {fcrolls ; as what- 
e.cr is cited or mcntioned before in the fame page, muft be 
above. 

Nor would I mention this particular, did it not appear from 
the authority above-cited, that this was a fact confefled by hea- 
thens themuclvcs. Addifon on the Chriftian Religian 
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ABOVE-GROUND. An expreffion ufed to fignify, that a man is 
alive ; not in the grave. 
ABOVE-MENTIONED. See ABOVE-CITED. 

I do not remember, that Homer any-where falls into the 
faults above-mentioned, which were indeed the falfe refinements 
of latter ages. Addifon, Speélator, N? 279. 

To ABO’ UND. wv. 2. [abundo, Lat. abonder, Frenc1.] 
1. To have in great plenty ; ufed fometimes with the particle iz, 
and fometimes <a ee with. 
he king-becoming. graces, 

I have no relifh of them, but ebennd 

dn the divifion of each feveral crime, 

Acting it many ways. Shap Avcare’s ALZubeth, 

Corn, wine, and oil, are wanting tç, tl-s ground, 

Jn which our countries fruitfully abound, ryd. Indian Emp. 

A faithful man fhall abound with b.cflings: but he that 
maketh hafte to be rich, fhall not be innocent. Prov. xxviii. 20. 

Naw that languages are made, and abound with w ords, ftand- 
ing for fuch combinations, an ufual way of getting thefe com- 

ideas, is by the explication of thofe terms that ftand for 
them. Locke. 
2. To be in great plenty. 
And becaufe iniquity fhall abound, the love of many fhall 
wax cold. Matthew, xxiv. 12. 
Words are like leaves, and whcre they moft abound, 
Much fruit of fenfe beneath is = found. 
ope’s Effay on Criticifm. 
ABO'UT . prep. [abucan, or aburon, Sax. which feems to fg- 
nify encircling on the outfide. ] 
x. Round, furrounding, encircling. 

Let not mercy and truth forfake thee. Bind them about thy 

neck 5; write them u the table of thy heart. Proverbs, iii. 3. 
At this fhe loudly fhricks, 

"Tis he, *tis he, {he cries, and tears her cheeks, 

Her hair, her veft; and, ftooping to the fands, 

About his neck fhe caft her trembling hands. Dryd. Fables. 

2. ge near E s 
unto the con etion, faying, get you up from about 
the tabernacle of rack. Dahan. oad Abia. . Exodus. 
‘Thou doft nothing, Sergius, 

‘Thou canit endeavour nothing, nay, not think, 

But I both fee and hear it; and am with thee, 

By and hefore, about and in thee too. Benj. Fohnfen’s Catiline. 

3- Concerning, with regard to, relating to. 

When Cantina had finifhed an houfe for the fervice of 
God at Jerufalem,’ the dedication he judged a matter not un- 
worthy, about the folemn performance wheiecof, the preateft 
part of the bifhops in chriftendom fhould meet together. 

ttooker, b. v. § 12. 

The painter is not to take fo much pains about the drapery as 
about the face, where the principal refemblance lies. 

Dryd. Pref. to Dufrefnoy. 

‘They are moft frequently ufed as words cquivalent, and do 
both of them indifferently fignify either a {peculative know- 
ledge of things, or a practical ill about them, according to 
the exigency of the matter or th ng fpoken of. TiMot. Sermon i. 

Theft is always a fin, although the particular fpecies of it, 
and the denomination of particular aéts, doth fuppofe pofitive 
laws about dominion and property. 

Stillingficet’s Defence of Dificurfes on Romifh Ido'atry. 

They fhould always be heard, and fairly and kindly anfwer- 
ed, when they afk after any thing they would know, and cc- 
fire to be informed about. Curiofity fhould be as carefully che- 
rifhed in children, as other appetites fuppreffed. 

Locke on Education, § 108. 

It hath been practifed as a method of making men’s court, 
when they are afked about the rate of lands, the abilities of te- 
nants, the {tate of trade and manufacture, to an{fwer, that, in 
their neighbourhood, all things are in a flourifhing condition. 

Swift's fhort View of Ireland. 
4- sr, e in, employed upon. 
ur bleffed Lord was pleafed to command the reprefentation 
of his death and facrifice on the crofs, fheuld be made by break- 
ing of bread and effufion of wine ; to fignify to us the nature 
and facrednefs of the liturgy we are about. 
Laylo:’s Worthy Gommunicant. 

Labour, for labour’s fake, is againft nature. The under- 
ftanding, as well as all the other faculties, choofes always the 
fhorteft way to its end, would prefently obtain the knowledgceit 
is about, and then fet upon fome new enquiry. But this, whe- 
ther lazinefs or hafte, often mifleads it. Locke. 

They ought, “however, to be provided with fecretaries, and 
affifted by our foreign minifters, to tell their ftory for them in 
plain ongim, and to let us know, in our mother-tongue, what 
łt 1s our brave country. en are about. Addifon, Speé?. N° 2309. 

5- 4jppendant to the perfon; as, cloaths, ce 

i If you have this about you, 

As I will give you when we go, you may 
Boldly affault the necromancer’s hall. Ad ltcn’s Comus- 

_ It is not ftrange to me, that perfons of the faire: fex fhould 
like, in all things aéeut them, that handfomenefs for which they 
find themfelyes moft liked. Boyle on Colonrs. 
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6. Relating tothe perfon, as a fervant. : 
Liking very well the young gentleman, fuch I took him to 
be; admitted this Deiphantes about me, who well fhewed there 
is no fervice like his that ferves becaufe he loves. Sidney, b. iis 
Good mafter, : corporal, captain, for’ my old dame’s fake, 
fiand my friend: fhe hath no body to do any thing about her 
when I am gone, and fhe is old and‘ carinot help herfelf. 
Shake/peare’s Fienry1V. p. ii. 
ABOU Ta adv. 
x. Circularly- e , 
he “ry werk fifters,: hand-in hand, 
Pofters ami the fea and land, 
Thus dakọ about, about, 
‘Thrice tvo thine, and thrice to mine, 
_And thricé.affain to make up nine. 
2. In circuit. ‘ 
My honeft. tads, I'll tell you what Lam about.—xT'wo yards 
and'‘more.—No-quips now Piftel: indeed I am Mothe watte 
two yards about ; but I am:about no wafte, I am about*thrift. 
Spakefpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
A tun about was ev’ry pillar'therė, - l 
Dryd. Fables. 


A polifh’d. mirrour-fhone' not half 6-clear. 
. Nearly. sey: 

2 When.tie boats Wére Come within abont ixty yards of the 
pillar, they found themfelves all bound, and could go no far- 
ther; yet fo as they might move to-go about, but might not 
approach: nearer. Bacon’s New Atalantis. 

4, Here and there; every way. 

Up rofe the gentle virgin from ‘her place; 
And looked all about, if fhe might fpy 
Her lovely knight to move his manly pace. 
Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. 2. Janz. 33. 
A wolf that was paft labour, had the wit in his old'age, yet 
to make the beft of a bad game; he borrows a‘habit, and fo 
about‘he goes, begging charity, from door to door, under the 
difguife of a pilgrim. ies L’ Eftrange. 
se With to before a. verb‘; as, about to fly; upon the point, with- 
in’ 2-{fmall diftance of. S l 
-Thefe dying lovers, and their floating fons, 
Sufpend the fight, and {Hence all our guns: 
Beauty and youth,. abeut to perifh, finds 
Sach noble pity in brave Englifh minds. , _— aller. 
6. The longeft way, in oppolition to the fhort ftraight way. . 
Gold hath thefe natures ; greatnefs of weight ; clofenefs of 
parts; fixation ; pliantifefs, or foftmefs ; immunity from ruft 3. 
colour, or tinéture of yellow : Therefore the fure way (though 
moft about) to make gold, is to know the caufes of the feveral 
natures before rehearfed. Bacon’s Natural Hift. N° 328; 
Spies of the Volfcians 
Held me in chafe,-*hat I was forc’d to whcel 
‘Three or four miles abont ; elfe had I, Sir, 
Half an hour fince brought my report. Shake’p. Coriolanus. 

7. To bring about; to bring to the point or ftate defired 5. as, 
þe has brought about his purpofes. 

Whether this will. be brought about, by breaking his head, 
I very much queftion. Spectator. 

8. To come about; to come to fome certain ftate or point. 

Wherefore it came to pafs, when the time was come about, 

after Hannah had conceived, that fhe bare afon. 1 Sam.i. 20. 
One evening it befel, that looking out, 

The wind they long had with’d was come about ; 

Well pleas’d they went to reft ; and if the gale 

"Till morn continu’d, both refolv’d to fail. Dryd. Fables. 

9- To go about a thing ; to prepare to do it. 

Did not Mofes g you the law, and yet none of you 
keepeth the law ? hy go ye about to kill me? Jobn vii. 19. 
In common language, they fay, to come about a man, to cir- 
cumvent him. ' ; ; j 
Some of thefe phrafes feem to derive their original from the 
French 2 bout; venir à bout d'une chofe; venir bout de quel - 
te” 72. 

A. Bp. for Archbifhop ; which fee. 

ABRACADA BRA. A fuperftitious charm againft agues. 

To ABRA‘DE. v. a. [abrado, Lat.] To rub off; to wear a- 
way from the other parts ; to wafte by decrees. 

By tłis means there may be a continued fupply of- what is 
fucceffively abraded from them by decurfion of waters. 
' Fales Origin of Mankind. 

ABRAHAM’s BALM. ‘The name of an herb. 

ABRASION. [See ABRADE.] - . 

I1. Theać of abrading ; a rubbing off. 

2. [In medicine.] The wearing away of the natural mucus, 
which covers the membranes, particularly thofe of the tomach 
and guts, by corrofive or fharp medirines, or humours. Quincy. 

3- The matter worn off by the attrittdn of bodics. 

ABREAST. adv. [See Breast.]} Side by fide; im fuch ^ po- 
fition that the breafts may bear againft the fame line. 

- My coufin Suffolk, 
My foul fhall thine keep company to heaven: 
Tarry, fweetfoul, formine, then fy abrzaff. Shak. Henry§!. 
For honour.travels in a ftreight fo narrow, 
Where one but goes abrea. Shakeip. Troilus and Creffida. 


Shake/p. Macbeth. 
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The riders rode ablreaff, and one his flicld, 
His lance of cornel-wood another held ; 
The third his bow, and glorious to behold ! 
‘The coftly quiver, all of burnifh’d gold. Dryden's Fables. 
ABRI’COT. Sze APRICOT. 
Yo ABRI DGE. vw. a. [abreger, Fr. abbrevi2, Lat.] 
‘x. Io make fhorter in words, keeping ftill the fame fubftance. 
All thefe fayings, being declared by Jafon of Cyrene in five 
books, we will efla to abridge in one volume. 2 AZace. ii. 23. 
2. To contract, to diminifh, to cut fhort. 
‘The determination of the will, upon enquiry, is following 
the direction of that guide ; and he, that has a power to act or 
net to aét, according as fuch determination directs, is free. 
Such determination abridges not that power wherein liberty 
confifts. i Locke. 
3- To deprive of; in which fenfe it is followed by the particle 
or of preceding the thing taken away. 
have difabled mine eftate, 
fomething a more {welling port, 
aint means would grant continuance 5 
Wor do I now make moan to be abridg’d 
From fuch a noble rate. Shake/pearc’s Merchant of Venice. 
‘They were formerly, by the common law, difcharged from 
pontageand murage ; but this privilege has been abridged them 
. fince by feveral ftatutes. Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 
ABRI‘DGED OF. part. Deprived of, debarred from, cut fhort. 
An ABRIDGER. 


By fhewin 
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‘a. He'that abridges ; a fhortener. 


2. A ‘writer of compendiums or abridgments. 
ABRIDGMENT. 7. /. [abregement, Fr.] 
Ix. The contraction of a larger work into a fmall compafs. 
Surely this commandment containeth the law and the pro- 
phets ; arid, in this one word, is the abridgment of all volumes 
of {cripture. foooker, b. ii. § 5. 
Myfelf have play’d 
The int’rim, by remembring you ’tis pait ; 
‘Then brook abridgment, and your eyes advance 
After your thought, ftraight back again to France ? 
, Shakelpeare’s zry 
Idolatry is certainly the firft-born of folly. the a 
rg a paradox ; nay, the very abridgment and fum total of 
all abfurdities. Seuth’s Sermons 
2. Adimijnutionin general. . are 
All trying; by a love of littlenefs, 
To make airtdgments, and to draw to lefs, 
Even that nothing which at firft we were. 
3- Reftraint, or abridgment of liberty. 
The conftant defire of happincfs, and the conftraint it puts 
upon us, no body,-I think, accounts an ab» idgment of liberty 
or at leaft an abridgment of liberty, to be complained of. A 
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gig ear adv. [Sce To BROACH.?} omen 
Y. ina poiture to run out; to yield the li ined ; á 
perly {poken of veffels. á TOE PORER + eS 
The Templer {pruce, while ev’ry fpout’s abhreach, 
si "till *tis fair, yet fecms to call a coach. Scryt’s ALi, 

he jarrs of gen’rous wine (Aceftes’ gift, 

When his Trinacrian fhores the navy left) 

He fet abroach, and for the feaft prepar’d, 

In equal portions with the ven’fun fhar'd. 

Diyder’s Mirgil's Aeneid, vol. ii. 
2. Ina figurative fenfe : ina ftate fe be Jitfuted or sa E É 
a ftate of fuch beginning as promites a progrefs. i 
That man, that fits within a monarch’s heart, 

And ripens in the funfhine of his favour, 

Would he abufe the count’nance of the king, 

Alack ! what mifchiefs might be fet abroach, 

In fhadow of fuch greatnefs ? Shake/peare’s Ficnry lV. p.ii 
ABROAD. adv. [compounded of a and broad. See Broan,] i 
I1. Without confinement, widely; at large. 

Intermit no watch 

Againft a wakeful foe, while I abroad, 

T hro’ all-the coafts of dark dcitruction, feck 

Deliverance. Adilton’s Paradi e Laff, b. ii. L 462. 

Again, the lonely fox roams far abroad, i 

On fecret rapine bent, and midnight fraud ; 

Now haunts the cliff, now traveries the lawn, 

And flies the hated neighbourhood of man, Prior 
2. Out of the houfe. j à 

i . Welcome, fir, 

This cell’s my court; here have I few attendants, 
And fubjects none abroad. Shake/peare’s Tempe/?. 
_ Lady ——walked a whole hour abroad, without dying atter 
it; at leaft in the time I ftaid 3 though fhe feemed to be 
fainting, and had convulfive motions ieveral times in her head. 
Pope's Letters. 

3- In afiother country. 

They thought it better to be fomewhat hardly yoked at 

home, than for ever abroad, and ditcredited. Flasker. Pref. 

Whofoever offers at verbal tranflation, fha!! have the mif- 

fortune of that young traveller, who left his own language 
abroad, and brought home no other inftead of it. Sir. Ff. Denkain, 
VV nae 
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WV hat learn our youth abroad, but to refine 
‘The homely vices of their native land? Dryd. Span. Friar. 
He who fojourns jin a foreign country, refers what he fees 
and hears abroad, to the ftate of things at home. Atterb. Serm. 
4. Inall direétions, this way and that. 
Full in the midft of this infernal road, — ; 
An elm difplays her dufky arms abroad. Dryd. Virgil. Æn.vi. 
5. Without, not within. i : 
Bodies politic, being fubjeét, as much as natural, to diffo- 
lution, by divers mcans, there are undoubtedly more ftatcs 
overthrown through difeafes bred within themfelves, than 
through violence from abroad. Hosker, Dedication. 
To A’BROGATE v. a. [abrogs, Lat.] “To take away from 
a law its force, torepeal, to annul. . f 
Such laws, as have been made upon fpecial occafions, which 
occafions ceafing, laws of that kind do abrogate themfelves. 
Fhooker, b. iv. § 14- 
The négative precepts of men may ceafe by many inftru- 
ments, by contrary cuftoms, by public difrelifh, by long o- 
mifion: but the negative precepts of God never can ceafe, 
but when they are exprefly abrogated by the fame authority. 
Taylor's Rule of Living Fily. 
Aproca’rion. n. f. [abrogatio, Lat.] The act of abrogat- 
ine; the repeal of a law. 


=>? zi Z 
“Phe commiffioners from the confederate Roman catholics, 


demanded the abrogation and repeal of all thofe laws, which. 


were in force againft the exercife of the Roman religion. 
Clarendon, b. viii. 
To ABRO’oK. v. a. [from Zo brosk, with a fuperabundant, a 
word not in ufe.] To brook, to bear, to endure, 
Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind abrook 
The abject people gazing on thy face 
With envious looks, ftill laughing at thy fhame. 
Shake/peare’s Iienry VI. p. ii. 
ABRU'PT. adj. (abruptus, Lat.] Broken off. 
1. Broken, craggy. 
Refiftlefs, roaring, dreadful down it comes 
From the rude mountain, and the mofly wild, 
Tumbling through rocks abrupt. Lhomfen’s TF inter. 
2. Divided, without any thing intervening. 
Or fpread his airy flight, 

Upborn with indefatigable wings, 

Over the vaft abrupt, ere he arrive 

The happy ifle. Alilton’s Paradife Loft, b. ii. Z. 409. 

3- Sudden, without the cuftomary or proper preparatives. 
MIy lady craves 
To know the caufe of your abrupt departure. 
Shake/peare’s-Flénry WI. 
The abrupt and unkind breaking off the two firft parlia- 
ments, was wholly imputed to the duke of Buckingham. Clar. 
Abrupt, with eagle-fpeed fhe cut the fky 5 
Inftant invifible to mortal eye. 
Then firft he recogniz’d th’ ethereal gueft. Pope’s Odyff: b.i. 
4. Unconneéted. 

The abrupt ftile, which hath many breaches, and doth not 

fecm to end but fall. Ben. Fohnfon’s Difcov. 
ABRU/‘PTED. adj. [abruptus, Lat. a word little in ufe.] Broken 
off fuddenly. 

The cffeéts of whofe activity are not precipitoufly cbrupted, 
but gradually proceed to thcir ceffations. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. 10. 
AsprRvu prion. 2. f. [abruptio, Lat.] Breaking off, violent and 
fudden feparation. 

Thofe which are inclofed in ftone, marble, or fuch other fo- 
lid matter, being difficultly feparable from it, becaufe of its 
adhefion to all fides of them, have commonly fome of that 
matter ftill adhering to them, or at leaft marks of its abrup- 
tien from them, on all their fides. WV oodward’s Nat. Fii/?. 

ABRU’PTLY. adv. [Sec ABRUPT.] Haftily, without the due 
forms of preparation. 

The fweetnefs of virtue’s difpofition, jealous even over it- 
felf, fuffered her not to enter alrxuptly into queftions of Mufi- 
dorus. Sidney, b. ii. 

Now miffing from theirjoy fo lately found, 

So lately found and fo abruptly gone. Par. Regain. b. ii. 

They both of them punclually obferved the time thus a- 
grecd upon, and that in whatever company or bufinefs they 
were engaged, they left it abruptly, as foon as the clock warned 
them to retire. Addijon, Spe&tator, N°? 241. 

ABRU'PTNESS. 1. f. [from abrupt. ] 

1. An abrupt manner, hafte, fuddennefs, untimely vehemence. 

2. The itate of an abrupt thing; unconnectednefs, roughnefs, 
eragginefs. 

"I he cryftallized bodies found in the perpendicular intervals, 
are cafily known from thofe that are lodged in the ftrata. The 
former have always their root, as the jewellers call it, which 
is only the abruptne/s, at the end of the body whereby it ad- 
hered to the ftone, or fides of the intervals; which abr-uptnefs 
is caufed by its being broke off from the faid ftone. 

TVoodward’s Natural Fiflory, p- 4. 
An‘scess. n.f. [abfeeffus, Lat] A morbid cavity in the body; a 
tumour filled with matter; a term of chirurgery. 
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If the patientis not relieved, nor dies in cight days, the in- 
fAlammation ends in a fuppuration and an «uėjcefs in the lungs, 
and fometimes in fome other part of the body. Arbuth. of Diet. 

Lindanus conjeStured it might be fome hidden a4/ce/s in the 
mefentery, which, breaking fome few days after, was dilcovered 
to be an apoftem of the mefentery. arvey on (.21:fumpiitons. 

ToAssci’Np. v. a. To cut off, cither in a natural or figura“ 
tive fen{fe. ; 

ABSCFrSSAŻ. [Lat.]} Part of the diameter of a conic [cétion, 
intercepted between the vertex and.a femi-ordinate. 

Anssci’ssion. 2. f| [abfiffio, Lat.] 

r. The act of cutting off. 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente renders the~#d/ciffion of them 
difficult enough, and not without danger. ,/?senman’s Surgery. 

2. The ftate of being cut off. ; 

By ceffation of oracles, with Montacumus, we may undcr- 

ftand this intercifion, not abfciffion, or confummatce defolation. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. vi. c. 12. 

To ABSCO'ND. v. n. {one Lat.] To hide one’s felf; 

to retire from the public view: generally -ufed of perfons in 

debt, or criminals eluding the law. s 
AEBSCO'NDER. 7. f. [from 5y J RE The perfon that abíconds. 


| A’BSENCE. 7z. f. [See ABSENT.] 


I. T'he ftate of being abfent, oppofed to prefence. 
Sir, *tis fit 
You have ftrong party to defend yourfelf 
By calmnefs, or by abjence : all's in er. Shake/p.Coriol. 
His friends beheld, and pity’d him in vain, 

For what advice can eafe a lover’s pain ? 

Abfence, the beft expedient they could find, r 

Might fave the fortune, if not cure the mind. Dryd. Fab. 

2. W ant of appearance, in the legal fenfe. 

Abfence is of a fourfold kind or fpecies. - The firft is a ne- 
ceflary abfence, as in banifhed perfons; this is entirely necef- 
fary. A fecond, neceffary and volun 3 as, upon the ac- 
count of the commonwealth, or in the fervice of the church. 
The third kind the civilians call a probable ebfence; as, that 
of ftudents on the fcore of ftudy. And the fourth, an ab/ence 
entircly voluntary ; as, on the account of trade, merchandife, 
and the like. Some add a fifth kind of abfence, which is com- 
mitted cum dolo EF culpa, by a man’s non-appearance on a cita- 
tion ; as, in a contumacious perfon, who, in hatred to his. 
contumacy’, is, by the law, in fome_retpcects, reputed as a per- 
fon prefent. Ayliffe’s Parergon “Juris Canonici. 

You have given no diflertation upon the aġfence of lovers, 
nor laid down any methods how they fhould fupport them- 
felves under thofe feparations. Addifon, Spectator, N° 241. 

3. Inattention, hecdlefinefs, neglect of the prefent object. 
‘I continued my walk, reficéting on the little as/ences and 
diftraftions of mankind. Mddifon, Spectator, N° 77- 
4. It is ufed with the particle from. 
His abfence from his mother oft he’ll mourn, 
And, with his eyes, look wifhes to return. 
A'BSENT. adj. [abfens, Lat.] 
I. Not prefent ; uicd with the particle from. 
n {pring the fields, in autumn hills I love 5 

At morn the plains, at noon the fhady grove, 

But Delia always: ab/ent from her fight, 

Wor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. Pope’sPa/?. 

W here there is advantage to be given, 

Both more and lefs have given him the revolt ; 

And none ferve with him but conftrained things, 

W hofe hearts are ab/fent too. Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 

Whether they were a4;ent or prefent, they were vexed a- 
like. Wifd. xi. 11. 

2. Abfent in mind ; inattentive ; regardlef$ of the prefent object. 

I diftinguifh a man that is aé,ent, becaufe he thinks of fome- 

thing elfe, from him that is aéfent, becaufe he thinks of no- 


Dryd. Tuus 


thing- Addifon, Speffator, N° 77- 
To ABSENT. v. a. To withdraw, to forbear to come into 
prefence. 


If thou didft ever hold me in thy heart, 
Abfent thee from felicity a while, 
And in this harfh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my tale. Shake/peare’s amlet. 
But if thou think’ft trial unfought may find 
Us both fecurer, than thus warn’d thou feem’ft, 
Go—for thy ftay, not free, abjznts thee morc. 
Milton's Paradije Loff, b. ix. l. 372- 
‘Tho’ I am fore’d, thus to ab/ent myfelf 
From all I love, I fhall contrive fome means, 
Some friendly intervals, to vifit thee. 
Southern’s Spartan Dame. 
The Arcngo, however, is ftill called together in cafes of 
extraordinary importance; and if, after due fummons any 
member abfents himielf, he is to be fined to the value of about 
a fMithny Englith. Addifon’s Rem. on Italy. 
ABSEMTA‘NEOUS. adj. Relating to abfence ; abfent. Dié. 
ABSENTEE. 7. f. He that is abfent from his ftation, or em- 
ployment, or country. A word ufed commonly with regard 
I> Irifhmen living out of thcir country. 


2 Then 
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Then was the firft ftatute made againft ai fens: ss, command- 
ing all fuch as had land in Ireland, to return and retide therc- 
upon. Sir Jobn Davies on Ireland. 

A great part of cftates in Ireland are owned by abfentces, and 
fuch as draw over the profits railed out of Ireland, refunding 
nothing. Chills Drijeourje cn Trace. 

ABSYNTHIATED. part. [from abfintbium, Lat. wormwood. ] 
Imbittered, impregnated with wormwood. Dic?. 

ABSIS. Sec APSIS. 

Jo Aspsrst. v.2. [abffto, Lat.] to ftand off, to leave off. Dic. 

Jo ABSOLVE. v. a. [abfolwo. Lat.] 

1. To clear, to acquit of a crime in a judicial fenfe. 

eur great goodnefs, out of holy pity, 
Abfoly'd him-witth an axe. Shatefpeare’s tlenry VIII. 
Our vidtors, E’cit in peace, forgct their wars, 

Enjoy paft dangers, and ab/o/ve the ftars. Tickell. 

As he hopes, and $ivcs out, by the influence of his wealth, 
to be here abfoived; in condemning this man, you have an op- 
portunity of belying that general fcandal, of redeemin the 
credit loft by former judgments. Swift's Adifecllanies. 

To fet free from an engagement or promife. 
Compell’d by threats to take that bloody oath, 

And the aétill, I am abfolv’d by both. F aller’s Adaid’s Traz. 

“This command, which mutt neccflarily comprehend the per- 
fons of our natural fathers, muft mean a duty we owe them, 
diftinét from our obedience to the magiftrate, and from which 
the moft abfolute power of princes cannot abfolve us. Locke. 

3. To pronounce a fin remitted, in the ecclefiaftical fenfe. 

But all is calm in this eternal fleep ; 

Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep ; 

Ev’n fuperftition lofes ev’ry fear ; 

For God, not man, aéfolves our frailties here. 

Pope's £loifa to Abelard. 

4. To finifh, to complete. 

If that which is fo fuppofed infinitely diftant from what is now 
current, is diftant from us by a finite interval, and not infinite- 
ly, then that one circulation which preceded it muit ne- 
ceffarily be like ours, and Soniye absolved in the {pace of 
twenty-four hours. ales Origin of Mankind. 

What caufe 

Mov’d the creator, in his holy reft 

‘Through all eternity, fo late to build 

In chaos; and the work begun: how foon 

Abfalv'd. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. vii. l. 94- 

ABSOLUTE. adj. [abfolutus, Lat.] , 

x. Complete; applied as well to perfons as things. 

Becaufe the things that proceed from him are perfect, with- 
out any manner of defect or maim; it cannot be, but that the 
words of his mouth are abfolute, and lack nothing which they 
fhould have, for performance of that thing whereunto they 
tend. coker, &.ii- § 6. 

2. Unconditional ; as, an abfolute promife. 

Although it runs in forms abfolute, yet it is indeed conditio- 
nal, as depending upon the qualification of the perfon to whom 
it is pronounced. Souths Sermons. 

+. Not relative; as, al/folute fpace. 

. I fec ftill the diftinétions of fovercign and inferior, of abfolute 
and relative worfhip, will bear any man out in the worfhip of 
any creature with refpeét to God, as well at leaft as it doth in 
the worfhip of images. Szillingff. Def. of Difc. on Rom. Jdal. 

An abfolute mode is that which belongs to its fubjeét, with- 
out refpeét to any other beings whatfoever : but a relative mode 
is derived from the regard that one being has to others. 

Watts’s Logic. 
In this fenfe we fpeak of the ablative cafe abfolute in grammar. 
4» Not limited; as, abfslute power. 
My crown is abfolute, and holds of none ; 

I cannot in a bafe fubjection live, 

Nor fuffer you to take, though I would give. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

s. Pofitive, certain, without any hefitation. In this fenfe it rarely 


occurs. 
Long is it fince I faw him, 
But time hath nothing blurr’d thofe lines of favour, 
Which then he wore ; the fnatches in his voice, 
And burft of fpeaking were as his: I’m abfolute, 
> Twas Very Cloten. j Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
What is his ftrength by land ?— 
— Great and increaling : but by fea 
He isan abfolute matter. Shake/peare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
A’ BSOLUTELY. adv. [from ab/folute.] 
I1. Completely, without reftriction. Àj 
All the contradictions which grow in thofe minds, that nei- 
ther abfolutely climb the rock of virtue, nor freely fink into the 
fea of vanity. Sidney. 
What merit they can build upon having joined with a pro- 
teftant army, under a king they acknowledged, to defend their 
own liberties and properties, is, to me, ab/fol/utely inconceivable 5 
and, I believe, will equally be fo for ever. Swifts Prefb. Plea. 
2. Without relation. 
Abfolutely we cannot difcommend, we cannot ab/olutely ap- 


prove cither willingnefs to live, or forwardnefs to die. 
Tlecker, Ò. v. 
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‘IThefe then being the perpetual caufes of zeal; the greateft 
good, or the greateít evil; cither ab/olutely fo in themfelves, or 
relatively fo to us; it is therefore good to be zealoufly affected 
for the one againft the other. Spratt’s Sermons. 

No fenfible quality, as light, and colour, and heat, and 
found, can be fubfiftent in the kodies themfelves, ab/olutely con- 
fidered, without a relation to our cyes and ears, and other or- 

ns of fenfe. T hefe qualities are only the cffeéts of our fena- 
fation, whith arife from the different motions, upon our nerves, 
from objects without, according to their -various modifications 
and pofitions. Bentley's Sermons. 

3- Without limits or dependance. 
‘The prince long time had courted fortune’s love, 

But once poffefs’d, did abyolutely réign : 

Thus, with their Amazons, the heroes ftrove, 

Find conquer’d firft thofe beauties they would gain. 

. Dryden's Annus Atirabilis. 
4. Wrthouf cofidition. 

A of that nature, for the moft part, are things ab/folutely 
unto all mens falvation neceflary, cither to be held or denied, 
either to be done or avoided. tdiooker’s Preface. 

5- Peremptorily, pofitively. 
Being as I am, why didft not thou 
Cominand me abjolutely not to go, 
Going into fuch danger, as thou faidit? Parad. Lofts b. ix. 
A’/BSOLUTENESS. 2. f. [from ab/folute.] 
I1. Completenefs. 
2. F om from dependance, or limits. 

The at/folutene/s and illimitednefs of his commiffion was pge- 

nerally much fpoken of. Clarendon, b. viii: 

- There is nothing tbat can raife a man to that generous ab- 

Jolutene/s of condition, as neither to cringe, to fawn, or to de- 

pend meanly; but that which gives him that happinefs withe 

in himfelf, for which men depend upon others. Soxrh’s Sérm, 
3- Defpoticifm. 

He kept a ftrait hand on his nobility, and chofe rather to 
advance ban Ase} and lawyers, which were more obfequious 
to him, but had lefs intéreft in the people; which made for 
his aé,olutene/s, but not for his fafety.. Bacén’s Henry VII. 

ABSOLUTION: 72. f. [abfolutio, Lat.] 

1. Acquittal., $ 

bfolution, in the civil law, imports a full acquittal of a 

perfon by fome final fentence of law; alfo, a temporary dif- 
charge of his farther attendance upon a mefne procefs, through 
a failure or defeé&t in pleading; as it does likewife in the canon 
law, where, and among divines, it likewife fignifics a relaxa- 
tion of him from the obligation of fome fentcence pronounced 
efther in a court of law, or clfe im foro penitentiali. T hus 
there is, in this kind of law, one kind of ab/elution, termed 
judicial, and another, ftiled a declaratory or extrajudicial aġjó- 
fution. Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 

2s ae remiffion of fins, or penance, declared by ecclefiaftical 
authority. 

The abfolution pronounced by a prieft; whether papift or 
proteftant, is not a certain infallible ground to give the per- 
fon, fo abfolved, confidence towards God. Sonth’s Sermons. 

A‘BSOLUTORY. adj. [abfolutorius, Lat.] That which abfolves. 

Though an ab/folutory fentence fhould be pronounced in fa- 
vour of the perfons, upon the account of ncarnefs of blood ; 
yet, if adultery fhall afterwards be truly proved, he may be 
again procecded againft as an adulterer. Ayliffe’s Parerzon. 

A’BSONANT. adj. |See Ansonous.] Contrary to reafon, wide 
from the purpofe. 

A BSONOUS. adj. [abfonus; Lat. ill-founding.] Abfurds contrary 
to reafon. 

‘To fuppofe an uniter of a middle conftitution, that fhould 
partake of fome of the qualities of both, is unwarranted by 
any of our faculties: yea, moft abfonous to our reafon. 

Glanvilla’s Scepfis Scientifica, € 4. 
To Asso’RB. v. d. [abforbeo, Lats preter. rb ,orbed; part. piet. 
abforbed, or abforpt:] 
x. Lo fwallow up. 


Some tokens fhew 

Of fearlefs friendfhip, and their finking mates 

Suftain ; vain love, tho’ laudable, ab/orpt 

ay a fierce eddy, they together found 

he vaft profundity. Phillips. 

Mofes imputed the deluge to the difruption of the abyis ; 
and St. Peter, to the particular conftitution of that earth, 
which made it obnoxious to be aġforpt in water. Burr. Theory. 

2. To fuck up. See ABSORBENT. 

Suppoling the forementioned confumption fhould prove fo 
durable, as to abferb and extenuate the {aid fanguine parts to 
an extreme degree, it is evident, that the fundamental parts 
muft neceflarily come into danger. ffarvey on Confumptions. 

ABSORBENT. 2. f. [abforbenms, Lats] 

A medicine that, by the foftmefs or porofity of its parts, 
either caufe> the afperities of pungent humours, or drics away 
fuperfluous moifture in the body. incy. 

‘There is athird clafs of sy commonly balled ab/or- 
bents ; as, the various kinds of fhells, coral, chalk, crabs cycs, 
Sc. which likewife raife an effervefcence, and are therefore 

called 
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called alkalies, though not fo properly, for they are not ialts. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


ABSO RPT. part. [from abforb.] Swallowed up; ufed as well, in 
a figurative fenfe, of perfons, as in the primitive, of things- 

What can you expeét from a man, who has not talked thefe 
five days; who is withdrawing his thoughts, as far as he can, 
from all the prefent world, its cuftoms and its manners,’ to be 
fully poffeffed arid ab/forpt in the paft. Pope’s Letters. 

ABsSU’RPTION. 2. f- [from slate E ‘The act of fwallowing up. 

It was below the dignity of thofe facred penmen, or-the 
{pirit of God that direéted them, to fhew us the caufes of this 
difruption, or of this abjorption; this is.left to the enquiries of 
men. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

To ABSTAIN. v. n. [abftineo, Lat.] To forbear, to deny one’s 
felf any gratification į with the particle from. 
If thou judge it hard and difficult, 

Converfing, looking, loving, to ab/fain 

From love’s'due rites, nuptial embraces fweet 

And, with defires, to languifh without hope, ~ 

‘Wilton's Paradife Lofft, 6 x i 993.- 

‘To be perpetually longing, and impatiently defirous of any 
thing, fo that a man cannot @ebffain from it, is to lofe a man’s 
liberty, and to become a fervant of mcat and drink, or fmoke. 

Taylor’s Rule of Living Holy. 

Even then the doubtful billows fcarce abftain . 

From the tofs’d vecficl on the troubled main. Dryden's Virgil. 

ABSTE/MIOUS. adj. fat/icmius, Lat.] Temperate, fober, ab- 

itinent, refraining from cxceis or pleatures. It is ufed of per- 

fons; as, an @bj/femicus hermit: and of things; as, an @b/fe- 

micus diet. It is fpoken likcwife of things that caufe tempe- 
rance. 

‘Lhe inftances of longevity are chiefly amongft the afte- 
mious. Abiftinence in extremity will prove a mortal difeafe ; 
but the experiments of it are very rare. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Clytorean ftreams the love of wine expel, 

(Such is the virtue of th’ ab/femious well) 

Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood, 

Extinguifhes, and balks the drunken god: 

Or that Melampus (fo have fome affur’d) 

When the mad Prætides with charms he cur’d, 

And pow’rful herbs, both charms and fimples caft zE 

l Into the fober {pring, where {till their virtues laft. Dryd. Fab. 

ABSTE’M1OUSLY. adu. [from abflemious.] 'Temperately, fo- 
berly, without indulgence. 

ABSTE’MIOUSNEss. 7. /. [See ABsTEMIOUS.] The quality of 
being ab{temious. i . 

ASSTE N'TION. 2./. [from abflinco, Lat.] The aét of holding 
off, or ref raining; reitraiot. Dic? 

To ABSTE’RGE. v. a. Latjrerge, Lat.] To clean by wip 
ing; to wipe. g 

ABlTre RGERYT. adj. Cleanfinig; having a cléanfing quality. 

Ze ABSTE'RSE. [Sce ABSTERGE.] To cleanfe, to’ purify: 
a word very little in ufe, and lefs analogical than abfferge. 

Nor will we affrin, that iron recciveth, in the ftomach of 
the oftrich, no altcration; but we iufpecét this effeét rather 
from corrofion than digcftion; not any tendence to chilifica- 
tion by the natural hear, but rather fome attrition from an acid 
and vitriolous humidity in the ftomach, which may ab/ferfe and 
{have the fcorious parts thereof. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b. iii. 

AnsTe’Rston nxn. /. [abfferfio, Lat.] Theactof cleanfing. See 
| ABSTERGE. 

The teventh caufe is abfferfien ; which is plainly a fcouring 
off, or incifion of the more vifcous humours, and making the 
humours more fluid, and cutting between them and the part ; 
as is found in nitrous water, which fcoureth linen cloth {peedily 
from the foulnefs. Bacon’s Natural Fiiftory, N°? 4-2. 

ABSTE'RSIVE. adj. [from abfferge.] That has the quality of ab- 
fterging or cleanfing. 

It is good, after purging, to ufe apozemes and broths, not 
fo much opening as thofe ufed before purging; but abfierfrve 
and mundifying clyfters alfo are good to conclude with, to 
draw away the reliques of the humours. Bacon’s Nat. Hiffory. 

A table ftood of that ab/ferfive tree, 
Where Æthiop’s fwarthy bird did build to neft. Sir T- Denb. 
There, many a flow’r ah/ferfive grew, : 
Thy fav’rite fow’rs of yellow huc. Swift's Adifcellanies. 
A/BSTINENCE. n. f. [a@hfinentia, Lat.] 
1. Forbearance of any thing; with the particle rom. 

Becaule the ab/finence f? om a prefent pleafure, that offers it- 
felf, is a pain, nay, cftentimes avery great one: it is no won- 
der that that operates after the fame manner p2in does, and 
leffens, in our thoughts, what is future; and fo forces us, as 
it were blindfold into its embraces. Locke. 

2. Fafting, or ferbearamce of neceflary food. It is generally di- 
ftinguifhed from temperance, as the greater degree from the 
lefts; metimes as ingle performances from habits ; as, a day 
of alfinczce, and a lic of temperance. , 

Say, cun you fat ? your itomachs are too young : 

And abfincence ingenders maladies. Stake/p. Love’s Foo. Lo/?. 
Religious men, who hither muft be fent 

As awful guides of hcavenly government, 
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To teach you penance, fafts, and a! fineuce, 

To punifh bo:lies for the fouls offence. Dryden's Ind. Emp. 

And the faces of them, which have ufed e@/finence, fhal] 
fhine above the ftars; whereas our faces {hall be blacker than 
darknefs. 2 Efdras, vii. 55. 

A’BSTINENCY. 4. f- .The fame with ApsTINFNCE. °- 

Werc our rewards for the @ebffinencies, or riats, of this pre- 
fent life, underthe prejudices of fhort or finite, the promifes 
and threats of Chrift would lofe much of their virtue and 
energy- Lfammsnd’s Fundam, 

AUBSTINENT. adj. [abffinens, Lat.] “That ufes’abftinence, in 
oppoftion to covetous, rapacious, or luxurious. It is ufed 


chiefly of perfons. 
ABSTO'RTED. adj. (abortus, Lat.] 
from another by violence. ' 
To ABSTRA’CT. v. a. [abffraho, Lat. ] 
I». Teo take one thing from another. ¢ 
Could we abffrac? from thefe pernicious effeéts, and fuppdfe 
this were innocent, it would be too light to be matter of praiic. 
Decay of Picty. 


Foitced away, wrung 


Didi. 


2* To {cparate idcas. 

Thote, who cannot diftinguifh, compareand @ebffradé, would 
hardly be able to underftand and make ufe of language, or judge 
or reafon to any tolerable degree. Locke. 

3- To reduce to a epitome. 

If we would fix in the memory the difcourfes we hear, or 
what we defign to fpeak, let.us ab/fraé them into bricf com- 
pends, and review them often. J¥atts’s Improv. of the Mind. 

A’BSTRACT. adj. [abffraéius, Lat. See the verb Zo ABS- 
TRACT.] 

x. Separated from fomething elfe, generally ufed with relation to 
mental perceptions; as, ai//raé? mathematics, ab/ffraé terms, 
in oppofition to concrete. 

Mathematics, in its latitude, is ufually divided into pure 
and mixed. And though the pure do handle only as/fra? 
quantity in_general,.as geometry, arithmetic; yet that which 
is mixed, doth confider the quantity of fome particular deter- 
minate fubject. So aftronomy handles the quantity of heavenly 
motions, mufic ef founds; and mechanics, of weights and 
powers. . Wilkins’s Mathematical Magick. 
. Mbftraé terms fignify the mode or quality of ‘a being, with- 
out any regard to the fubject in which itis; as, whitenefs, 
roundnefs, length, breadth, wifdom, mortality, life,.death. 

WWatts’s Logick. 

2. With the particle from. ; 

Another fruit from the confidering things in themfelves, ab- 

JStra& from our opinions and other mens notions and difcourfes 
on them, will be, that each man will purfue his thoughts in 
that method, which will be moft agreeable to the nature of the 
thing, and to his apprehenfion of what it faggefts to him. Locke. 

A’BsTRACT. 7. /: [from the verb. ] t * 

Ir. A fmaller quantity, containing the virtue -or power of a 

greater. 

You fhall there find a man, who is the ab/ffra& 
Of all faults all men follow. Shake/p. Antony.and Cleopatra. 
If you are falfe, thefe epithets are {mall ; 

You’re then the things, and @ab//raé?¥ of them all. Dryd> Aur. 

2. An epitome made by taking out the principal parts. 

When NInemon came to the end of a chapter, he recol- 
lected the fentiments he had remarked ; fo that he could give 
a tolerable analyfis and ab/raċž of every treatife he had read, 

juift after he hed finithed it. /Yatts’s Improvement of the Mind. 

3- The ftate of being abftracted. 

'- The hearts of great princes, if they be confidered, as it were 
in abffrad, without the necefiity of ftates, and circumftances 
of time, can take no full and proportional pleafure in the exer- 


cife of any narrow bounty. SF otton. 
ABSTRA‘CTED. part. adj. Ftrom ab/iraé.] 
I. Separated. 
‘That fpace the evil one abffradied ftood 
Praca Swn evil, and for the time remain’d 
tupi ood. Li 
2. Refined. Y Untrufe. Ee: 
Abfiracéed fpiritual leve, they like 
x s seg ite Donne. 
‘ ent of mind, inattentive to prefent obj ; 2h /~ 
* trated {cholar. ` i SHORE mR Re ex 
ABSTRA’CTEDLY. adv. With abftraSion, fimply, feparately 


from all contingent circumftances. 
Or whether more ab/fractedly we look, 
Or on the writers, or the written book : 
Whence, -but from -heav’p, could men unfkill’d im arts, 
In feveral ages born, in feveral parts, l 
Weave fuch agrecing truths ? or how, or why 
Should all conipite to: cheat us with-a lie? ~“ 
Unatk’d their pains, ungrateful their advice, 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 
Diyaens Religis Laici. 
ABSTRACTION. 2. f. [abftracio, Lat.] 
1 ‘The act of abilradting. 
The word abfradtion fignifies a withdrawing fome part of 
6 an 
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An idea from other parts of it; by which mean-, fuch ab- 
ftraéted ideas are formed, as neither reprefent any thing cor- 
poreal or fpiritual ; that is, any thing peculiar or proper to 
mind or bedy. IDIS Le-icka 

2. The ftate of being abftracted. 

3- Abfence of mind, inattention. 

4- Difregard of worldly objects. 

ABSTRA‘’CTIVE. adj. [from abffrad?.] Having the power or 
quality of abftracting. 

AESTRA'CTLY. atu. [from ab/ffraé.] In an abftract manner, 
abfGlutely, without reference to any thing elfe. 

Matter 2b/)-%t/y and abfolutely confidered, cannot have born 
aninhnite durat.on now palt and expired. Bentley's Sermons. 

ABS PRKIVCTED. par’. adi. (aw, ricius, Lat.] Unbound. Ft Yeoh 
Zo AvsTRINGE., v.a [eift irga Lat.] To unbin-l. Dié. 
Jo AtUsTRU’DE. %. a. [ub/irudo, Lat.] To thiuft off, or 
puli away. Dict. 
ABSTRU‘SE. ad. [atArufus, Lat. thruft out of fizht.] 
r. Hidden. 
Th’ eternal eye, whofe fight difcerns 
A: ruj? thoughts, from forth his holy mount, 
And from within the golden Jamips that burn 
Nightly before him, fav, without their light, 
Renellion rifing. Adiiton’s Paradife Loji, b. v. l. Faiz. 
2. Difficult, remote from conception or apprehenlion. It is op- 
pofed to vluicus and ea/y- 
So fpxke our fire, and, by his count’nance, feem’d 

Entuing on fucious thoughts alfrvfe. Parad. Lit, & viii- 

The motions and figures within the mouth are alse, and 
not eafy to be diftinguillicd, cfpecially thofe of the tongue, 
which is moved, through the he!p of many mutfcles, fo eatily, 
and habituaily, am: varioufly, that we are {carce able to vise 
a judgment cf motions and figures thereby framed. 

' Holder's E ements of Speech. 

No man cculd give a rule of the greateft beauties, and the 
knowlcdge of them was fo ab/rufz, that there was no manner 
of {peaking which could exprefs them. Dryden's Lufrejno,. 

ABSUTRU’sELY. av. In an abftrufe manner; obfcurely, not 
plainly, or obvioufly. 

ABSTRU'SENESS. 2. /. [from abffrufe.] “The quality of being 
abitrufe ; difficulty, obfcurity. 

It is not oftentimes fo much what the fcripture fays, as what 
fome men perfuade others it fays, that makes it feem obfcure; 
ai.d that as to fome other peffages that are fo indced, fince itis 
the @abj/ruferefs of what is taught in them, that makes them al- 
moft incvitably fo; it is little lefs faucy, upon fuch a fcore, to 
find ʻault with the ftyle of the fcripture, than todo fo with the 
author for mzking us but men. Bole on she Scripture. 

ABST R U’sITY. ES [from atfirufe.] 
I. Abftrufenefs. 
2. T hat which is abftrufe. A word fcldom ufed. 

Authors are alfo fufpicious, nor grecdily to be fwallowed, who 
pretend to write of fecrets, to deliver antipathics, fyrnpathies, 
and the cccult @4//rufities of things. Browns lug. Err. 

Yo Assu’ME. V. a. [adfumr, Lat.] To bring to an end by a 
gradual wafte; to eat up. 

“That which hed been burning an infinite time could never 
be burnt, no rot fo much as any part of it; fer if it had 
burned part after part, the whole muft needs be aijumed in a 
portion of time. 5 Haies Origin of Adankind. 

ABSURD. adj. [abfurdus, Lat.) 
I. Unreafonable, without judgment, as ufed of men. 

Seeming wife men may make fhift to get opinion; but let 
no man choole them for employment; for certainly you had 
better take for bufinefs a man fomewhat abfu:d, than over 
forma}. Bacon's Efjay 27. 

T Inconiten», contrary to reafon, ufed of fentiments or prac- 
tices. 


* 


‘The thing itfelf appeared defirable to him, and accordingly 
he could not but like and defire it; but then, it was after a 
very irrational @fyurd wey, and contrary to all the methods 
amd principle- of a raticnal agent; which never wills a thing 
reauy and properly, but it eppHes to the means, by which it is 
to Le acquired. S:2:h’s Ser moni. 

A nfan who cannot write with wit on a proper fubicet, is 
dull and flup»l; but one who fhews it in an improper place, 
is as impertinent and ul, ise? Add Jo, Spcélator, N- 2:91. 

But grant that thote can conquer, thefe can cheat ; 

2 Vis phrafe vb hrd to cull a villain great : ji 

Who wickedly ts wifG, or madiyv brave, å 

Is but the more a tool, the more s knave. Pepes Fffay on Alan. 

ARSU'RDITY. a.f. [irom al fe 7 Fj 
1. The qyaiity ct boing blurd; want of judgment appiied to 
men; want of propricty applied to things. 

[lew clear fiucver this idca o” the infinity of mumbér be, 
there is nothing more evident than the al/a dity of the actual 
idea of an infinie number. eee ake 

2. “hat which is «/jur/; as, his travels were ful! of af. sraities. 
In which fenfe it has a plural da 
“Ihat fatisfaétion we receive from the opinion of fom pre- 

eminence in ourfelves, when we fee the «ty ait es of a: others 
or when we refiect on any palt cbf/irditie, of our own. 
Noe II. Add: o, Spelat r, IN? 249. 
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ABSU’RDLY. adv. [from abjfurd.] After an abfurd manner 
improperly, unreafonably. 
ut man we find the only creature, 

Wh , led by folly, combats nature ; 

Who, when the loudly cries, forbear, 

With obftinacy fixes there ; 

And where his genius leaft inclines, 

Abfurdly bends his whole defigns. Swift's ADM fe Linie:. 

_ We may proceed yet further with the atheift, and convince 
him, that not only his principle is abfurd, but his confegquences 
alfo as abjurdly deduced from it. Beritle?$ E M4056 

ABSU’RDNEsSS. n.f. [from ab/urd.] The quality of veing abfurd 5 
injudicioufnefs, impropriety. See AB. .URDITY; which 
more frequently ufed. 
ABUNDANCE. n.f. [abondance, Fr.] 
I. Plenty; a fenfe chicfly poetical. 
‘At the whifper of thy word, 

Crown’d abundance fpreads my board. 

‘The doubled charge his fubje&ts love fupplies, 

Who, in that bounty, to themfelves are kind ; 

So glad Egyptian. fec their Nilus rife, 

And, in his plenty, their abundance find. 

2. Great numbers. 

The river Inn, during its courfe through the Tyrol, is ge- 
nerally fhut up between a double range of mountains, that are 
moft of them covered with woods of fir-trecs. Aonnsiar.e of 
peafants are employed in hewing down the largeit of thefe 
trees, that, after they are barked and cut into fhupe, are tum- 
bled down. Mudifon on Stay. 

3- A great quantity. 

Their chicf enterprize was the recovery of the Holy land; 
in which worthy, but extremely difficulr, aion, it is lament- 
able to remember what cbu» dance of noble blod hath bccn 
fhed with vcry fmall bencfit unto tbe Chrilti.n ttate. 

Sir JA ater Ruisis s E,Tayte 


Craflaw. 


Dra. Ann. Ore 


4- Exuberance, more than enough. 
For well I wot, moft mighty fi.vereian, 

‘That all this famous antique hiftory, 

Of fome, th’ alxudaxce of an idle brain 

Will judged be, and painted forgery. Sfenf. Firs 2; Fils 

ABUNDANT. adj. [aebundins, Lat.) 
x. Plentiful. 
Good the more 

Communicated, more alundant grows ; 

The author not impair’d, but honour'd morc. Par./ 747,45 ve 

2. Exuperant. 

If ‘the veffels are in a ftate of too great rigidity, fo zs net to 
ieli, a ftrong projectile motion occafions their rupiure, und 
zemorrhages; efpecially in the lungs, where the biood is 

abundant. Ariuchnet on diiments. 
3. Full ftored. Itis followed fometimes by ix, commonly by weith. 

The world began but fome ages before thefe were found out, 
and was alunda>t with all things at firit; and men not very 
numerous ; and therefore were not put fo much to the ufe of 
their wits, to find out ways for living commodiouflly. 

= Burnet’s Theary of the Earth. 
4. It is applied generally to things, foimetimes to perfons. 

The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long- 

fuffering and aburdant in goodnefs and truth. Lacd. xxxiv. 6. 
ABUNDANTLY. adv. [from abundant. ] 
I. In plenty. 
Let the waters bring forth alundant/y the moving creature 
that hath life. Genesis, i. 20. 
God on thee 
Abundantly his gifts hath alfo pour’d; 
Inward and outward both, his image fair. 
2. Amply, liberally, more than fufficiently. 

W hat the example of our equals wants of authority, is abu- 
dantly fupplied in the imaginations of friendfhip, and the re- 
peated influences of a conftant converfation. Rogers's Serr. 

Heroic poetry has ever been eftecmed the greateft work of 
human nature. In that rank has Ariftotle placed it; and Lon- 
ginus is fo full of the like expreffions, that he abund-nt/y con- 
firms the other’steftimony. Drydens State cf Innocence, Pref- 

To ABU'SE. v. a. [abut:r, Lat.] 

In abufe the verb, / has the found of z; in the noun, the 
common found. 

I. To make an ill ufe of. 

They that ufe this world, as not aéufing it; for the fafhion 
of this world pafleth away. 8 GaSe (MIR: aks 

He has fixed and deter.1,ined the time for our repentance, 
beyond which he will no longer a sait the perverfen: fs of men 
no longer fuffer his compaffion to be alujed. Roa ers’s Servos. 

2. To deceive, to impofe upon. 

The world hath been much abuse! by the opinion of making 
gald: the work itfelf 1 judge to be poffibie; but the means 
hitherto propounded are, in the practice, full of error. 

Bacon’; Natural Hif sry, N° 126. 
He perhaps, 
Out of my weaknefs and my melancholy, 
As he is very potent with fuch fpirits, 
Mtujes me to damn me. 


Par. Lf, b. viii. 


Soste peare’s Harnlet: 
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It imports the mifreprefentation of the qualities of things and 
actions, to the common apprehenfions of men, abuf/ing thcir 
minds with falfe notions; and fo, by this artifice, making evil 
pafs for good, and good for evil, in all the great concerns of 
life. South's Sermons. 
Nor be with all thefe tempting words abus’d 3 

Thefe tempting words were all to Sappho us’d. 

opes Sapphoto Phacn. 

3. To treat with rudenefs, to reproach. . 
Iam no ftrumpet, but of life as honet | : 

As you that thus aéu/e me. Shakefpeare’s Othello. 

Sp But he mocked them, and laughed atthem, and abufed them 

* fhamefully, and fpake proudly. 1 Aac. vii. 34» 

Some praife at morning whatthey blame at night, 

But always think the lait opinion right. 

A mufe bv thefe is like a miftrefs us’d, sr 

"This hour the’s idoliz’d, the next @4us’d. Popes Ef- on Crit. 

5 "T he next criticifm upon the ftars fecems to be introduced for 

no other renfon, but to mention Mr. Bickerftaft, | whom the 

author cvery-whcre endeavours to imitate and abuf/e. Addifjon. 

Anv’se. 2./. [from the verb abe.) 

-x. ‘The ill ufc of any thing. 

The cafting away things profitable for the fuftenance of man’s 
life, is an unthankful auje of the fruits of God’s good provi- 
dence towards mankind. ilucker, b. v. §9- 

Little knows 

Any, but God alone, to value right 

The good before him, but perverts beft things : 

To worft abuje, or to their meancit ufe. Parad. Lof, b.iv. 

2. A corrupt practice, bad cuítom. 

The nature of things is fuch, that, if abufes be not reme- 

died, they will certainly encreafe. Swift, Advancem. of Relig. 
3. Scduccment. 

Was it not enough for him to have deceived me, and through 
the deceit abufed me, and, after the abue, forfaken me, but 
that he muft now, of all the company, and before all the com- 
pany, Jay want of beauty to my charge. Sidney, 6. ii. 

4- Unjuft cenfure, rude reproach, contumcly. 
I darkin light, expos’d 

To daitiv fraud, contempt, abaja. and wrong. Sampf. Agon. 

ABUSER. »./. [from the verb abufe.] 
y. IJe that make an ill ufe. 
2. IJe that deceives. 
Next thou, th’ abufer of thy prince’s ear: 
2. He that reproaches with rudenefs. 
4. A ravifher, a violater. 
ABU’SIVE. atj. [from abufe.] 
zt. Pradtifing abufe. 
The tongue mov’d gently firt, and fpeech was low, 
Till wrangling fcience taught it noife and fhow, 
And wicked witarofe, thy moft ahufive foe. Pcpe’s Adifcell. 
Dame Nature, as the learned fhow, 

Provides cach animal its foc; 

Hounds hunt the hare, the wily fox 

devours your geefe, the wolf your flocks. 

T hus envy pleads a natural claim, 

To perfecute the mufe’s fame, 

On pocts in all times c4ufve, 

Froni Homer down to Pope inclufive. Suci s ALifee(lenies. 

2. Containing abuf:; as, an abufive lampoon. 
Next, Comedy appeard with great applaufe, 

Tili her licentious and abufive tongue 

Weaken'd the magiltrates coercive pow’r. 

3- Deccitful; a fenfe little ufed, vet not improper. 

It is verificd by a number of examples, that whatfoever is 
gained by an atufive treaty, ought to be reftored in integrum. 

Bacon’s Confiderations on Thar with Spain. 

Anu’sIivEty. adu. [from atufe.. 

1. Improperly, by a wrong ufe. 

The oil, aby fively called {pirit, of rofes fwims at the top of 
the water, in the form of a white butter; which I remember 
not to have obferved in any other oil drawn in any limbeck. 

Boyle's Sceptical Chymiftry. 
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2. Reproachfully.. 
ABU‘SIVENEss. x. /. [from abufe.] “The quality of being abu- 
five; foulnefs of language. 
Pick out of mirth, like ftones out of thy ground, 
Profanenefs, filthinefs, abufivenejs. 
“Thefe are the fcum, with which coarfe wits abound: 
The fine may fpare thefe well, yet not go lefs. flertert. 
Jo ABU’ U. v.n. obfolete. [aboxtir, to touch at the end, Fr.) 
‘To end at, to border upon ; to meet, or approach to, with the 
particle wpa. 
Two mighty monarchies, 
\Vhofe high upreared and afztting fronts 
Perilous the narrow ocean parts afunder. Shake/p. Fienry V. 
In entring the fame, we will firft pitch at the Looes, two 
feveral corporations, diftinguifhed by the addition of ealt and 
welt, eheiting upon a navigable creck, and joined by a fair 
bridge of many arches. Carew’'s Survey of Cornuail. 
Aborrar. 2./. [irom abut.] “Whe butting or boundaries of any 
land. A writing declaring on what lands, highways, or other 
places, it docs abut. " D:é7. 


Denh. Scphy. - 
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Anvutrscontr. #2 f- [from abut.] That which abuts, or border 
upon another. 

ABYSM. 2.f/. [abyfne, old Fr. now written contraétedly abizne. 
A guif; the fame with afyv/s. 

NIy good ftars, that were my former guides, 

Have empty left their orbs, and fhot thcir fires 

Into the abyyi of hell. Sbake/peare’s Antony and Cle-patre 

ApBY' ss. 2.f. [atyffus, Lat. “ABuocG@», bottomicts, Gr.] 

I. A depth without bottom. 

WVho fhall tempt with wand’ring fect 

The dark, unbottom’'d, infinite aby/s, _- 

And, through the palpable obfcure, tind cx 

This uncouth way. Aliitows Paraipe Lift, b.ii. L c5 

2. A great depth, a gulph. : 

The yawning earth difclos’d th’ edy/s of hell: 

The weeping ftatues did the wars foretell, 

And holy fweat from brazen idols fell. Dryd. Firg. Grors.i 

3- Ima figurative fenfe, that in which any thing is loft. 

For fepulchres themfelves muit crumbling fall 

In time's a4)/s, the comismon grave of all. D mi Ge Set.x 

If, difsovering how far we have clear and diftinét ideas, we 
confine our thoughts within the contemplation of thofe thinps 
that are within the reach of our underftandings, and launch noi 
out into that a4y/s of darknefs, out of aprefumption, that no- 
thing is beyond our comprehenfion. Locke, 

4- I'he body of waters fuppofed at the center of the carth. 

We are here to confiucr what is generally underftood by the 
great abyf/5, in the common cxplication of the deluge; and ’tis 
commonly interpreted either to be the fea, or fubterrancous 
waters hid in the bowels of the earth. Burnet s Theor. Lai th. 

5. Inthe language of divines, hell. 

From what infatiable aby/s, 

Where flames devour, and ferpents hifs, 

Promote me to thy feat of blifs. 

Ac, AK, orAKE. . 

Being initials in the names of places, as 4.70, fignify an 
oak, from the Saxon ac, an oak. Gibson's Ceriden. 

ACA CIA. n.f: [Lat.] . 

-t. A drug brought from Egypt, which, being fuppofed the in- 
fpiffated juice of a tree, is imitated by the juice of floes, boilcod 
to the fameconfiftence. Did?ionaire de Comm. Savary. Treweuxr. 

2. A tree commonly fo called here, though different from that 
which produces the truc acacia; and therefore termed pfèrndoca- 
cia, or Virginian acacia. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, from whofe flower-cup 
rifes the pointal, wrapped in a fimbriated membrane, which 
afterwards becomes a pod, opening into two parts, in which 
are contained fevcral kidncy-fhaped feeds. Adtiler. 

ACADE’MIAL. adj. [from academy.] Relating to an academy, 
belonging to an academy. 

ACADE’ MIAN. 2. /. [from academy.] A fcholar of an academy or 
univerfity; a member of an univerfity. J#acd, in his Athene 
Oxonienfes, mentions a great feaft made for the ecademians. 

ACADE’MICK. 7. f. [from academy.] A ftudent of an univerfity. 

A young academe fhall dwell upon a journal that treats, of 
trade in a diétuatorial ftyic, and fhall be lavifh in the praife of 
the author; while, at the fame time, perfons well fkilled in 
thofe different fubje€&is, hear the tattle wite contempt. 

SKatts’s Improvement of the Mdind, f. i. c. 5. 

ACADE’MICK. adj. [academicus, Lat.] Relating to an univerfiry. 

W hile through poctic fcencs the genius roves, 

Or wanders wild in academic groves. Dunciad, b.iv. 1.481- 

ACADE MICAL. adj. [academi.us, Lat.] Belonging to an uni- 
veriity. 

Bes drew him firft into the fatal circle, froma kind of refolwed 
privatenefs at his houfe ac Lampfie in South Wales; where, 
after the acad. mica! life, he had taken fuch a tafte of the rural, 
as I have heard him fay, that he could well have bent his mind 
to a retired courte. Ir attona 

ACADEMICIAN. 7. f: [acedemicten, Fr.] The member of an 
academy. It is generally ufed in fpeaking of the profetiors in 
the academics of France. 

ACA PE MIST. 2.f/. [from acùdemy.] The member of an aca- 

emy. 

Itis obferved by the Parifian acac'emi/?s, that fome amphibious 
quadrupeds, particularly the fea-calf, or feal, hath his epiglottis 
extraordinarily large. Ray on the Creation. 

ACADEMY. 2 /. [anciently, and properly, with the accent on 
firft fyllable, now frequently on the fecond. Mvead.mig, Lar. 
from Afrader us of Athens, whofe houfe was turned intoa {chvuol, 
from whom the Groves of Academe in Milton. ] 

xr. An afiembly or fociety of men, uniting for the promotion of 
fome art.’ . 

Our court fhal] bea little academy, 

Still and contemplativeʻin living arts. Shak. Love's Lab. Loft. 

2. The place were {ciences are tavzght. 

4,monuit the ecademiess which were compofed by the rare 
genius of thofe great men, thefe four are reckoned as the prin- 
cipal; mnamcly, the Athenian fchool, tiat of Sicyon, that of 
Rhodes, and that of Corinth. Dryden's Dufrejtay- 

3- gin univeriity. 


R sfecmimin. 


4. A place of cducation, in contradiftinétion to the univerfitics 


or public fchools. AAN THUS. 
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ACA NTAUS. n.f: [Lat.] The name of the herb bears-foot, 
remarkable for being the model of the foliage on the Corinthian 
chapiter. 
On either fide 
Acanthus, and cach Gd’rous bufhy fhrub, 
Fenc’d up the verdant wall. AZilt. Parad. Loft, b. iv. 1. 696. 
ACATALE’CTICc. n.f. [axaraaryxlixG, Gr.] A verfe which has 
the complete number of fyHables, without defect or fuperfluity. 
To ACCE’DE. v.z. PA Lat.] To be added to, to come 
to; generally ufed in political accounts: as, another power 
has acceded to the treaty; that is, has become a party. 
Jo ACCELERATE. v. a. [a-eelero, Lat.] 
x» To make quick, © haften, to quicken motion; to give a 
continual impulfe to notion, fo as perpetually to encreafe. 
Take new beer, arid put in fome quantity of ftale beer into 
it; and fee whether it will not accelerate the clarifications by 
opening the body of the beer, -whereby the gone parts may 
fall down into lees. Bacon's Natural tiifiory, N° 3°07. 
If the rays endeavour to recede from the denfeft part of the 
vibration, they may be alternately «accelerated and retarded by 
the vibrations overtaking them. Niwton’s Optics. 
Spices quicken the pulfe, and accelerate the motion of the 
blood, and dill:pate the fluids; from whence leannefs, pains 
in the ftommach, loathings, and fevers. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Lo !. from the dread immentfity of fpace 
Returning, with accelerated courte, 
The rufhing comet to the fun defcends. Thom/ Sum. 1. 1690. 
2. It is generally applied to matter, and ufed chiefly in philofophi- 
cal language; but is fometimes ufed on other occafions. | 
n which council the king himfelf, whofe continual vigi- 
lancy did fuck in fometimes caufclefs fufpicigns, which few elfe 
knew, inclined to the accelerating a battle. Bacon’s Henry V «I. 
Perhaps it may point out to a ftudeht now and then, what 
may employ the moft ufeful labours of his thoughts, and accele- 
ra‘ebisdiligencein the moit momentous enquiries. Matis s Impr. 
ACCELERATION., 2. {.- [acceler atio, Lat.] 
1. The act of quickening motion. a 
The law of the accelerction of falling bodies, difcevered firft by 
Galileo, is, that the velocities acquired by falling, being as the 
time in which the body falls, the {paces through which it paffes 
will be as the fquares of the velocities, and the velocity and 
time taken together, as in a quadruplicate ratio of the fpaces. 
2. The ftate of the body accelerated, or quickened in its motion. 
The degrees of acceleration of motion, the gravitation’of the 
air, the exiftence or non-exiftence of empty fpaces, either 
coacervate or interfperfed, and many the like, have taken up 
the thoughts and times of men in difputes concerning them. 


, Flales Origin of Mankind. 

Zo ACCE/ND. v:a. [accendo, Lat.] To kindle, to fet on 
- fire; a word very rarely ufed. 

Our devotion, if fufiiciently accended, would, as theirs, burn 

up innumerable books:‘of this fort. Decay of Piety. 

_ACCE'NSION. 1. /. [accenfio, Lat.] Tte aĉ of kindling, or the 

{tate of being kindled. 

The fulminating damp will take fire at a candle, or other 
Nme, and, upon its accenfion, wives acrack or report, like the 
difcharge of agun, and makes likewife an explofion fo forcible 
as fomctimes to kill the miners, break their limbs, fhake the 
earth, and force coals, ftones, and other bodies, even though 
they be of very great weight and bulk, from the bottom of 
the pit or mine. I¥codward’s Natural fiiftory, p. iv. 
ACCENT. n.f [accentus, Lat. ] : 
x. The manner of fpeaking or pronouncing, with regard either to 

force or elegance. ' 

I know, fir, I am no flatterer; he that beguiled you in a 
plain accent was a plain knave; which, for my past, I will 
not be. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

Your accent is fomething finer than you could purchafe in fo 
removed a dwelling. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

2. In grammar, the marks made upon fyllables to regulate their 
pronunciation. 


Accent, asin the Greek names and ufage, feems to have re- 


garded the tune of the vwice; the acute accent raifing the voice . 


in fome certain fyllables to a higher, #.¢. more acute pitch or 
tone, and the grave deprefling itlower, and both having fome 
emphafis, i.e. more vigorous pronunciation. Folder s Elem. 
3- Poctically, language or words. 
ow many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty feene be acted o’er, 
In tates unborn, and accents yet unknown. Shak. Jul. Cæfar. 
Winds, on your wings to heav’n her accents bear ; 
Such words as heav’n alone is ft to hear. Dryd. Firg. Pa/?. 3. 
4. A modification of the voice, expreffive of the paffions or fenti- 
ments. 
The tender accent of a woman's cr 
WVill pafs unheard, will unregarded 7 
When the rough feaman’s louder fhouts prevail, 
W hen fair occafion fhews the fpringing gale. 
To ACCENT, v. a. [from accentus, Lat.) 
1. “Io proncunce, to fpeak words with particular regard to he 
grammatical marks or rules. x 
_ Having got fomebody to mark the laft fyllable but one, where 
it is Jong, in words above two fyllables (which is enough to re- 
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gulate her pronunciation, and accenting the words) let her read 
daily in the gofpels, and dvoid underftanding them in Latin, 
if fhe can. R Locke on Edu. .ation, § 177- 
2. In poetry, to prohourice of utter in general. 
_my unhappy lines! you that before 

Have ferv’d my youth to vent fome wanton criés, 

And, now congeal'd with grief, can fcarce implore 

Strength to actent, Here my Albertus lies! 

3. To write or note the accents. l 

To ACCENTUATE: -v. a. [actentuer, Fr.] To place the proper 
accents over the vowels. 

ACCENTUATION., n.f. [ftom accentuate. ] 

1. The aét of placing the accent in pronunciation. 

2. Marking the accent in writing. 

Toe ACCEPT, v.a. [accipio, Lat. accepter, Fr.] 

x. To. take with pleafure ; tò receive kindly; to admit with ap- 
probation,. Ttis diftinguifhed from receive, as fpecific from gè- 
yeral; noting « particular manner of receiving. 

Neither do ye kindle fire on my altar for nought. I have 
no pleafure in you, faith the Lord of hofts, neither will I accept 
an offcring at your hand. Malachi, i. 10. 

Then Peter opened his mouth, and faid, Of a truth I per- 
ceive that God is no refpećter of perfons: but, in every na- 
tion, he that feareth him, and worketh righteoufnefs, is aæc- 
cepted with him. AEls, X. 34s 35- 

You have been gracioufly pleafed to accept this tender of m 
duty. Dryden's Dedication to his Fables. 

© Charr by accepting, by fubmitting fway; 

Yet have your humour moft when you obey. Pope. 

2. It is ufed in a kind of juridical fenfe; as, to accept terms, 
accep? a treaty. 

His promife Palamon accepts; but pray’d 

‘To keep it better than the firft he made. Dryden's Fables. 

3- In the language of the bible, to accept perfons, is to aét with 
perfonal and partial regard. 

He will futely reprove you, if ye do fecretly eccept perfons. 

‘fob, xiii. 10. 


Potton. 


4. It-is fometimes ufed with the particle sf. 

I will appeafe him with the prefent that goeth before me; and 

afterward I will fce his face; peradventure he will accept of me. 

Genesis, XXXil. 20- 

ACCEPTABILITY. 2. f- The quality of being acceptable. See 
ACCEPTABLE. 

He hath given us his natural blood to be fhed, for the remif= 
fion of our fins, and for the obtaining the grace and acceptabs- 
lity of repentance. Taylors Worthy Communicant. 

ACCEPTABLE. adj. (acceptable, Fr. from the Latin.] Itis pro- 
nounced by fome with the accent on the firít fyllable, as by 
Milton; by others, with the accent on the fecond. 

x.; That which is likely to be accepted; grateful; pleafing. It 

` sås ufed_ with the particle ro before the perfon accepting. 
-~ _, This woman, whom thou mad’ft to be my helps 

‘And gav’ft me as thy perfect gift, fo good, 

So fit, fo acceptable, fo divine, 

‘That from her hand I could expect no ill. Parad. Loft, b.ii: 

I do not fee any other method left for men of that function 
.to take, in order to reform the world, than by ufing all honeft 
arts to make themfelves acceptable tə the laity. Swifts Proj. EFc. 

After he had made a peace fo acceptable to the church, and 
fo honourable to himfelf, he fpent the remainder of his life at 
Ripaille, and died with an extraordinary reputation of fanétity. 

Addifon on Italy. 

ACCE’PTABLENESS. 2./. [from acecptable.] “The quality of be- 
ing acceptable. 

Te will thereby take away the acceptablene/s of that conjuncá 
tion. ` rew s Cofmologta Sacra, b. ii. c. Z. 

AccE’PTABLY. adu. [from acceptab/e.| In an acceptable manner; 
fo as to pleafe; with the particle to. For the accent, feé Ac- 
CEPTABLE. 

Do not omit thy prayers, for want of a good oratory ; for 
he that prayeth upon God’s account, cares not what he fuffers, 

n fo he be the friend of Chrift; mor where nor when he prays; 
fo he may do it frequently, fervently, and acceptably. 
Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

If you can teach them to love and refpeét other people, they 
will, as your age requires it, find ways to exprefs it acceptably 
fo évery one. Locke on Education, § 145. 

ACCEPTANCE. 1.f. [eacceptance, Fr.} 

x. Reception with approbation. ‘ 

By that acceptance of his fovereignty, they alfo accepted of 
his laws; why then fhould any other Il¢ws be now ufed amon 
them ? - . Spenftr’s State of Ircland: 

Jf he tells us his noble deeds, we muft alfo tell him our noble 
acceptance of them. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

Some men cannot be fools with fo good acceptance as others. 

i Sonuth’s Sermons: 
Thus I imbolden’d fpake, and freedom us’d 
Permiffive, and acceptance found. Par. Loft, b.viii. 2.435- 

2. The meaning of a word as itis received or underftood; ac- 
ceptation, 

That pleafure is man’s chiefeft good, becaufe indeed it is the 
perception of good that is preperly pleafurc, is an 2flertion 
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moft certainly truc, though, under the common acceptance of 
it, not only falie but odious: for, according to this, pleafure 
and fenfuality pafs fur terms equivalent; and therefore he, who 
takes it in this fenfe, alters the fubje& of the difcourfe. South. 
ACCE’PTANCE. [in law.] ‘The receiving of a rent, whereby 
the giver binds himfelf, for ever, to allow a former faét done 
by another, whether it be in itfelf good or not. Cowel. 
ACCEPTATION. n.f. [from accept.] 
1. Reception, whether good or bad. ‘This large fenfe feems now 
wholly out of ufe. 

Yet, poor foul! knows he no other, but that I do fufpeét, 
neglect, yea, and deteft him: for, every day, he finds one 
way or other to fet forth himf_lf unto me; but all are rewarded 
with like coldnets of accep tation. Sidney, b. ii. 

WW kat is new finds better accep tation, than what is or 
great. De s Sepby 

2. Good reception, acceptance. 

Cain, envious of the acceptation of his brother's prayer and 
facrifice, ew him; making himielf the firft manflayer, and his 
brother the firit martyr. Raleich’s History of the Werld, b.i. 

3- The flate of being acceptable, regard. 

Some thinzs, aithouch not fo required of neceffity, that, to 
Lave them undone, excludeth from falvation, are, notwith- 
ftanding, of fo great dignity and accep-tation with God, that moft 
ampte reward in heaven is laid up tor them. Hooker, b. ii. 

‘Fhey have thofe enjoyments only as the confequences of the 
itate of eftcem and ace. stati: they are in with their parents 
and covernuurs. Locke on Education, § 53. 

5- Acceptance in the juridical fenfe. ‘This fenfe occurs rarely. 

“As, in order to the paffing away a thing by gift, there is 
required a furrender of allright on his part that gives; fo there 
is required alfo an acces tatisu on his part to whom it is given. 

Sou b's Sermons. 
5- The meaning of a word, as it is commonly received. 

Thereupon the carl of Lauderdale made a difcourfe upon the 
fever ] queftions, and what uec ptatisn thefe words and expref- 
fions had. Clarendon, b. viii. 

All matter is cither fluid or folid, in a large eccept.tion of 
the words, that they may comprchend even all the middle de- 
grees between extreme fexedncfs and coherency, and the moft 
rapid inteftine motion of the particles of bodies. Ben:l. Serm. 

An AccE’PTER. ». f. [fromasc-eft.] The perfon that accepts. 

ACCEPTILA TION, n.f. faccestiiatio, Lat.) A term of the civil 
law, importing the remiffion of a debt by an acquittance from 
the creditor, tcftifying the reccipt of money which has never 
been paid. $ 

ACCE’PTION. n. f. [acceptizn, Fr. from acceptio, Lat.] ‘The re- 
ceived fenfe of a word; the meaning. 

‘That this hath been efteemed the suc and proper acception of 
this werd, I thalj teftify by one evidence, which gave me the 
firft hint of this notion. Han:mand on Fundamentals. 

ACCE'SS. 2. f [In fi me of its fenfes, it feems derived from 
acces, in others, from «ece“%e, Lat. acces, Fr.] 
1. The way by which any thing may be approached. 

There remained very advantageous acecfes for temptations 
to enter anå invade men, the fortifications being very flender, 
littic knowledge of immortality, or any thing beyond this life, 
and no affurance that repentance would be admitted for fin. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 
And here, th’ arces a gloomy grove defends; 

And here th’ unnavigable lake extends, 

O’er whofe unhappy waters, void of light, 

No bird prefumes to fteer his airy flight. Dryd. Æneid vi. 

2. The means, or liberty, of approaching either to things or men. 
When we are wrong’d, and would unfold our griefs, 
We are deny’d acce's unto his perfon, 
Lv'n by thofe men that moft have done us wrong. 
Stake/peare’s Henry IV. p. ii. 

They go commiffion’d to require a peace, 

And carry prefents to procure acces. Dryden, Æneid vii. 

He grants what they befought ; 

Inftructed, that to God is no acce/s 

\Vitnout Mediator, whofe high office now 

Mofes in figure bears. Miltzn’s Paradife Loft, b. xii. 

. Exncresfe, enlargement. addition. 

“The gold was accumulated, and ftore treafure, for the moft. 
part; buet the filver is ftill growing. Befides, infinite is the 
G.<¢ s of territory and empire by the fame enterprize. 

Bacons Ficly War. 

Although to opinion, there be many gods, may feem an ac- 
efin rehgion, and fuch as cannot at all confit with atheifm, 
yetcoth it deductively, and upon inference, include the fame; 
for unity is the infeparabie and effential attribute of Deity. 

Brown’s Fulgar Errours, b.i. c. 10. 
Wor think fuperfuous their aid; 

I, from the influence of thy locks, receive 

sfccej: in ey. ery virtue; in thy fight 

Nore wife, more watchiul, ftronger. 

The reputation 

Of virtuous aétions paft, if not kept up 

With an ecce, and frefh fupply, of new ones, 

Is loĝ and foon forgotten. Derham’s S:phy. 
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4. It is fometimes ufed, after the French, to fignify the returns 
of fits of a diftemper; but this fenfe feems yet fcarcely re- 
ceived into our language. 

For as relapfes make difeafes - ; 
More defperate than their firft acceffes. Pludibras. 
ani RINESS. m. f. [from acceffary.] ‘The ftate of being 
acceflary. 
Pahin this will draw us into a negative was ca to the 
mifchiefs. ecay of Pi-ty. 

A’ccessARy. adj. [A corruption, asitfeems, of the word ac- 
ceffory, which fee; but now more commanly ufed than the 
proper word. ] x 

That which, without being the chief zgentin a crime, con- 
tributes to it. Butit had formerly a g/od and general fenfe. 

As for thofe things that are accefJary hereunto, thofe things 
that fo belong to the way of falvationi. Flocker. 
He had taken upon him the government of Hull, without 
rchenfion or imagination, that it would ever make him 
acceffury to rebellion. Clarendon, b. viii. 

ACCE'SSIBLE. adj. [acceffililis, Lat. acceffible,Fr.] ‘That which 
may be approached; that which we may reach or arrive at. 

t is applied both to perfons and things, with the particle so. 

In converfation, the tempers of men are open and acceffible, 
their attention is awake, and their minds difpofed to receive 
the ftrongeft impreflions; and whatis fpoken is generally more 
affefting, and more appofite to particular occafions. gers. 
As an ifland, we are acceffible on every fide, and expofed to 
ual invafions; againft which it is impoffible to fortify our- 

felves fufficiently, without a power at fea. Addifon’s Freelelder. 
Thofe things, which were indeed inexplica have been 
rackt and tortured to difcover themfelves, while the plainer and 
more acceffible truths, as if defpicable while sae are clouded 
and obfcured. ccay of Piety. 
Some lie more open to our fznfes and daily obfervation ; 


others are more occult and hidden, and though a e, in 
fome meafure, fo our fenfes, not without tfearch and 
{crutiny, or fome happy accident. Hales Origin of Mankind. 


Accr’ssion. n.f. [acerff:0, Lat. aceeffion, Fr.] 
1. Encreafe by fomething added, enlargement, augmentation. 
‘There would not have been found the difference here fet 
down betwixt the force of the air, when expanded, and what 
that force fhould have been according to the theory, but that 
the included inch of air received fome little acceffion during the 
trial. Boyles Spring of the dir. 
‘The wifeft among the nobles began to apprehend the grow- 
ing power of the people; and therefore, knowing what an ac- 
ce thereof would accrue to them, by fuch an addition of 
property, uf.d all means to prevent it. l 
Swift on the Contefts in Athens and Rome. 
Charity, indeed, and works of munificence, are the pert 
difcharge of fuch over-proportioned acceffions, and the cele eis 
tuous enjoyment of them. Rogers’s Sermons. 
2. “The act of coming to, or joining one’s felf to; as, acceffisn ta 
a confederacy. 
Befide, what wife objections he prepares 
Againft my late acceffion to the wars? 
Does not the fool perceive his argument 
Is with more force again{t Achilles bent? Dryden's Fables. 
3- The a& of arriving at; as, the king's acceffion to the throne. 
A'’CCESSORILY. adv. [from acceffery.] In the manner of an ac- 


Afccneson Y. adj. 
additional. 

In this kind there is not the leaft a&tion, but it doth fome- 
what make to the acceffory augmentation of our blifs. Hicoker. 

A’ccessory. n.f. [accejforius, Lat. acceffaire, Fr. This word, 
which had anciently a general fignification, is now almoft con- 
fined to forms of li 

1. Applied to perfons. 

A man that is guilty of a felonious offence, 
but by participation; as, by commandment, advice, or con- 
cealment. And a man may be acceffary to the offence of an- 
other, after two forts, by the common law, or by flatute: and, 
by the common law, two ways alfo; that is, before or after 
the fact. Before the faét; as, when one commdhdeth or ad- 
vifeth another to commit a felony, and is not prefent at the 
execution thereof; for his prefence makes him alfo a principal: 
wherefore there cannot be an acce before the fact in man- 
flzughter; becaufe manflaughter is fadden and not prepenfed. 
Acceffory after the > is, when one receiveth him, whom he 
knoweth ta have committed felony. Acceffory, by ftatute, is he 
that abets, counfels, or hides any man committing, or havin 
committed an offence made felony by ftatute. ¿c a . Cuwel. 

, By the common law, the aceeffories cannot be proceeded againft 
-till the principal has received his trial. Spenfer’s State of Irel, 
But paufe, my foul! and ftudy, ere thou fall 

On accidental fort. th’ effential. 


Joined to another thing, fo as to encreafe it $ 


not principally, 


Still before a eries to abide ` 
A trial, mu principal be-try’d. 
* Now were all naar Se 
Alike, to ferpents all, as acc-ffories 
To his bold riot. Miltons Paradife Loft, b.x. L 520. 
9 2. Applied 
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2. Applied to things. 

An acceffory is taid to be that which does accede unto fome 
principal fact or. thing in laws; and, as fuch, generally fpeaking, 
foltows the rcafon and nature of its principal. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 
A’cciIDENCE. 7. f. [a corruption of accidents, from accidentia, Lat.] 
The little book containing the firft rudiments of grammar, and 
explaining the properties of the eight parts of fpeech. 
I do confets I do want eloquence, ; 
And never yet did learn mineaccidence. Taylor the Water-poet. 
ACCIDENT. gy. /- [accidens, Lat.] i 
x. The property on quality of any being, which.may be feparated 
from it, at leaft in thought. 
If fhe were but the body’s accident, 

And her fole beisig did in it fubfift, 

As white in fnow, fhe might herfelf abfenr, 

And in the body’s fubftance not be mifs’d. Sir Jobn Davies. 

An accidental mode, or an accident, is fuch a mode as is not 
niecefiary to the being of a thing; for the fubject ‘may be with- 
out it, and yet remain of the fame nature that it was before ; 
or it is that mode which may be feparated or abolifhed from its 
fubjedt. Watts’s Logick. 

2. In erammar, the property of a word. 

‘The learning of a language is nothing elfe but the persist. | 
of ourfelves, what compofures of letters arc, by confent an 
inftitution, to fignify fuch certain notions of things, with their 
modalities and. accidents. Holder's Elements of Speech. 

3- That which happens unforefeen ; cafualty, chance. 
General laws are like gencral rules in phyfick, according 


whereunto, as no wife man will defire himfelf to be cured, if 


there be joined with his difeafe fome fpecial accident, in regard 
whereof, that whereby others in the fame infirmity, but with- 
out the like accident, recover health, would be, to him, either 
hurtful, or, at the leaft, unprofitable. Fiozker, b. v. § 9. 

‘The flood, and. other accidents of time, made it ane common 
field and pafture with the land of Eden. Ra/cigh’s Hift. I¥orld. 

Thus we rejoic’d, but foon our joy is turn’d 

Into lexity, and new amazc; 
For whither is he gone? What accident 
Hath rapt him from us ? Paradife Regained, b. i. 
And trivial.accidents fhall be forborn, 

‘That others may have time to take their turn. Dryd. Fables. 

‘The reformation owed nothing to the good intentions of 
king Henry. He was only an inftrument of it (as the logicians 
fpeak) by accident. Swift's Adifcellanics. 

AccIDE’NTAL. 2./. [accidental, Fr. See ACCIDENT 
perty noneffential. 
onceive, as much as you can, of the effentials of any fub- 
ject, before you confider its accidentals. fF atts’s Logic. 
ACCIDE’NTAL. adj. [from accident.] 
x. Having the quality of an accident, noneffential ; ufed with 
the particle to, before that in which the accident inheres. 

A diftinétion is to be made between what pleafes naturally in 
itfcelf, and what pleafes upon the account of machines, actors, 
dances, and circumftances, which are merely accidental to the 
tragedy. Kymer’s Tragedies of the lfi Ace. 

This is accidental toa ftate of religion, and therefore ought 
to be reckoned among the ordinary difficulties of it. Ti Morfran. 
2. Cafual, fortuitous, happening by chance. 
Thy fin’s not accid@ita/, but a trade. Shake/p. Aieaf. for Alaf: 
So fhall you hear 

OFf accidental judgments, cafual flaughters ; 

Of deaths put on by cunning, and fore’d caufe. Shatef. Harm. 

Look upon things of the moft accidental and mutable nature d 
accidental in their produdlion, and mutable in their continu- 
ance ; yet God’s prefcience of them is as certain in him, as the 
memory of them is, or can be, in us. Souths Scromons. 

3- In the following paflage it feems to fignify adventitious. 
Ay, fuch a minifter as wind to fire, 
‘That adds an accidental ficrcenefs to 
Its natural fury. 
ACCIDE’NTALLY. adv. [trom accidental.] 
I. After an accidental manner; noneffentially. 

Other needful points of. publick matters, no lefs concerning 
the good of the commonwealth, though but accidentally depend- 
ing upon the former. penfer’s State of Ireland. 

laduda choler eccidentaliy better, and acrimonious, but 
not in itfelf. fdarvey on Confuenpticns. 

2. Calually, fortuitoufly . ; 

Although virtuous men do fometimes accidentally make their 
way to prefermeit, yet the world is fo corrupted, that no man 
can reafonably hope to be rewarded init, merely upon account ` 
of his virtue. Swift’s Mdifcellaries. 

ACCIDE’NTALNESs. z. f. [from accidental.] The quality af be- 
ing accidental. Dié?. 


ACCIPIENT. z. f. (accipiens, Lat.] A receiver, perhaps foine- 
times ufed for recipient. Dict. 


To Accrre. Vait feacestv, Lat.3} To call, to fummons; a yrord 
not in ufe now. 


a 
Our coronation Jone, we will ascite 
No prince, no prer, thall have jut caufe to fay, 
Etvav'n Morten Tar:y's happy life one day. Shake. Ienry 1V. 
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AccLa’m. n. fı [acclamo, Lat. from which probably firft the 
verb æclaim, now loft, and then the neoun.] A fhout of pra.ic, 
acclamation. 

Back from purfuit thy pow’rs, with loud acclaim, 
Thee only extoll’d. ` Milton's Par. Loft, b. iii. l. 397. 
‘The herald ends; the vaulted firmament 
- With loud acclaims, and vaft applaufe, is rent. Dryd. Fab'es. 
ACCLAMATION. 2. f. [acclamatio, Lat.] Shouts of applauf ; 
fuc! as thofe with which a victorious army falutes the general. 
E hath been the cuftom of chriftian men, in token of the 
grater reverence, to ftand, to utter certain words of acclamz- 
tia, and, at the name of Jefus, to bow. Hooker, b. v. § 29. 
Gladly then he mix’d 
Among thofe friendly pow’rs, who him receiv’d 
With joy, and acclamations loud, that one, 
‘That, of fo many myriads fall’n, yet one 
Return’d, not loft. “iit. Parad. Loft. b. vi. 
Such an enchantment is there in words, and fo fine a thing 
©2cs it fcem to fome, to be ruined plaufibly, and to be ufhered 
® their deftruction with panegyric and acclamation. South. 

ACLYvity. 2. /. [from acelivus, Lat.] ‘The fteepnefs or flope 
ef a line inclining to the horizon, reckoned upwards; as, the 
ufcent of an hill isthe acclivity, the defcentis the declivity. D uizcy. 

The men, leaving their wives and younger children below, 
do, not without fome difficulty, clamber up the acclivities, drag- 
ing their kine with them, where they feed thcm, and mil 

em, and make butter and cheelv, and do all the dairy-work. 
Ray on the Creation. 

Accii’vous. adj. [acclicus, Lat.] Rifing with a flope. 

ZeAccio’y. v. a. [Sce CLOY.] 

1. To fill up, in an ill fente; to croud, to íftuff full: a word al- 
moít abinlens, 3 

Act the well-head the pureft ftreams arife : 
But mucky filth his branching arms annoys, 
And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave accloys. Fairy 2, 

2. To fill to fatiety ; in which fenfe cloy is itill in ufe. 

‘They that efcape beft in the temperate zone, would be ac- 
cloyed with long nights, very tedious, no lefs than forty days. 
Ray on the Creation. 
Zo Acco'IL. v. x. [See CorL.] To croud, to kezp a coil about, 
to buftle,.to be in a hurry ; a word now out of ufe. 
About the cauldron many cooks aecoil'd, 
With hooks and ladles, as need did require 5 
‘The while the viands in the veffel boil’d, 
‘They didabouttheir bufinefs fweat, and forelytoil’d. Fairy 2. 
] He that inhabits near a place ; 
a bordlerer, Did. 


Acco’MMODABLE. adj. [accemmedabilis, Lat.] That which may 
be fitted 5 with the particle żo. 7 

As there is infinite variety in the circumftances of perfons, 
things, actions, times and places ; fo we mutt be furnifthed with 
fuch weneral rules as are acconsmodable to ali this variety, by a 
wife judgment and diferction. WFatts’s Logisk. 

To ACCO? MMODATE. v. a. [accommods, Lat.] 
r. To fupply with conveniencies of any kind. 
Thele three, 

Three thoufani confident, in aét as many; 

For three performers ure the file, when all 

‘The reft do nothing; with this word itand, fiand, 

Accommodated by the place, (more charmin 

With their own noblenefs, which could have turn’d 

A diftaff to a lance) gilded pale looks. Stake/p. Cymbeline. 

2. With the particle fo, to adapt, to fir, to make confiftent with. 

He had altered many things, not thar they were not natural 
before, but that he might accommodate himfelf to the age in 
which he lived. Dryden on Dramatic Poetry. 

”T was his misfortune to light upon an hypothefis, that could 
not be accommodated to the nature of things, and human affairs ; 
his principles could not be made to agree with that conftitution 
and order which God hath fettled in the world. - Locke. 

ACCOMMODATE. adj. [ accommodatus, Lat.] Suitable, fit; ufed 
fometimes with the particle for, but more frequently with Zo. 

‘They are fo acted and direéted by nature, as to caft their 

in fuch places as are moft accommodate for the exclufion 
of their young, and where there is food ready for them fo foon 
as they be hatched. Ray on the Creation. 

In thefe cafes, we examine the why, the what, and the how, 
of things, and propofe means accomm:date tothe end. L’ Eftrange. 

God did not primarily intend to appoint this way of worfhip, 
and to impofe it upon them as that which was moft proper and 
agreeable to him, but that he condefcended to it as moft accom- 
modate to their prefent ftate and inclination. Tillotf. Serm. v. 

AccO’MMODATELY. adu. [from accommodate.] Suitably, fitly. * 

ACCOMMODATION. z. f. [from accommodate. ] 

1. Provifion of conveniencies. 

2. In*the plural, conveniencies, things requifite to cafe or re- 
frefhment. 

‘The king’s commiffioners-were to have fuch accommcedations, 
as the other thought fit to leave to them ; who had been very 
civil to the king’s co:mmifiioners. Clarendin, b. viii. 

3: Adaptation, fitnefs; with the particle #o. 

The organization of the noes with accommodation to its func- 

tions, 
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tions, is fitted with the moft curious mechanifm. Fiale. 
4. Compofition of a difference, reconciliation, adjuftrent. 
ACCO“MPANABLE, adj. [from accompany.] Sociable; a word 
now not ufed. 
A fhow, as it were, of an accompanable folitarinefS, and of 
a civil wildnefs. Sidney. 
Acco’MPANIER. a. f. [from accompany.] The perfon tha makes 

part of the company ; companion. Diet. 
To ACCO™MPA - U. a. [accompacner, Fr.] 
x. “Io be with another as a companion. 

Go vifit her, in her chafte bower of reft, 

Accompany d with ancel-like ae Genfer, 

The great bulinefs of the fenfes.being to make us ta:e no- 
tice of what hurts or advantages the body, it is wifely odered 
by mature, that pain fhould gecompany the reception of tveral 
ideas. Locke. 

2. To join with. 

ith regard to fheep, as folly is ufually accompaniedwith 

perverfenefs, fo itis here. There is fomething fo montrous 
to deal in a commodity, which we are not allowed to exprt ; 
there is, I fay, fomething fo fottifh, that it wants a namę in 
our language, to exprefs it by. -  Svif?. 

Acco’MPLICE. z. f: [complice, Fr. from complex, a word inthe 
barbarous Latin, much in ufe, Complices fertæ prudentius. | 

r. An affociate, a partaker; ufually in an ill fenfe. 

There were feveral fcandalous reports induftrioufly fpreaç b 
Wood, and his accomplices, to difcourage all oppofition agantt 
his infamous projeét. wift. 

2. A partner, or co-operator; in a fenfe indifferent. . 

If a tongue would be talking without a mouth, what ould 
it have done, when it had all its organs of fpecch, and acwm- 
plices of found, about it. Addifon. 

3- It is Doty with the particle to before a thing, and with befcre 
a perfon. 
P Childlefs Arturius, vaftly rich before, 

‘Thus by his loffes multiplies his ftore, 

Sufpected for accomplice to the fire, 

That burnt his palace but to build it higher. Dryd. Jur. 

Who, flould they fteal, for want of his relief, 
judg’d himfelf accomplice with the thief. Dryden. 
O’MPLISH. v. a. [accomplir, Fr. from compleo, 


to accomplifb a defign. 


He 

To AC 
Lat. ] 

r. To complete, to execute fully; as, 


He that is far off fhall die of the peftilence, and he that is: 


near fhall fall by the fword, and he that remaineth, F aja is be- 


fieged, fhall die by the famine. Thus will I accomp/iJb my fury 
upon them. Exekieh. 
2. To complete a period of time. E 
He wouid acéompli/h feventy years in the defolations of Je- 
rufalem. Danie, 


3- To fulfil; as, a prophecy. 
‘The vifion, 
Which I made known to Lucius ere the-ftroke 
Of this yet fcarce cold battle, at this inftant 
Is full accom plifh'd. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
We fee every day thofe events exactly accomplifhed, which 
our Saviour foretold at fo great a diftance. 
Addifon on the Chriflian Religion. 
ain, to obtain. 
ell him from me (as he will win my love) 
He bear himfclf with honourable aétion 3 
Such as he hath obferv’d in noble ladies, 
Unto their lords, by them accomp/ifhed, 
I'll make my heaven in a lady’s lap, 
And deck my body in gay ornaments. . 
Oh miferable thought, and more unlikely, 
‘Than to accompli/h twenty golden crowns. 
š. To adorn, or furnifh, cither mind or body. 
S A e tents 
e armourers accomplifhing the knights 
With bufy hanuners cloline Heit is : 
Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakefpeare’s Henry V. 
ACCOMPLISHED. participial adj. 
I. seers in fome qualification. 
or who expcéts, that, under a tutor, a youn tlem 
fhould be an accomplifoed publick orator or logician it Laake. 
2. Elegant, finifhed in refpect of embellifhments; ufed com- 
monly with refpeét to acquired qualifigations, without includ- 
ing moral excellence. 
The next I took to wife 
O that I never had! fond with too late, r 
bada w the vale of Sorec, Dalila, 

That pecious monfler, my accom: lifh*dfnare. Samfon Avon. 
oe ata ER. 2. f. [from aeeoe RAY The erei clint ae 
Acco’MPLisiIM ENT. n. f. [accompliffiment, Fr.] ii 
I. Completion, full performance, perfection. 

à a Taby he mizht evade the accomplifhment of thofe afflic- 
T. c now but gradually endureth. Brouwn’s Vulg. Errours. 
Tois biker oe Sent of their common felicity, 

Eme, cither i i 

fuffered not the occafion to Sina p> Si = e aT 
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Shbakefpeare. 


Shak. Henry V. 
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He thought it impoffible to find, in any one body, all thofe 
perfections which he fought for the accom: (i/hment of a Helena ; 
becaufe nature, in any individual perfon, makes nothing. that 
is perfect in all its parts. Dryden, 

. Completion ; as, of a prophecy. 

The miraculous fuccefs of the apoftles preaching, and the 
accomplifhinent of many of their predictions, which, to thofe 
early chriitians, were matters of faith only, are, to us, matters 
of fight and experience. ditierbury. 
3- Embeliifiment, elegance, ornament of mind or body. 

Young beirs, and elder brothers, from their own reficcting 
upon the eftates they are born to, and therefore thinking all 
other accompliyhments unneceflary, are of po manncr of ufe but 
to keep up their families. Add fon, 

4- The act of obtaining any thing. 

The means fuggefted by policy and worldly wifdom, for 
the attainment of thofe earthly enjoyments, are unfit for that 
purpofe, not only upon the account of their infufficiency for, 
but alfo of their frequent oppofition and contrariety to, the ac- 
complifbment of fuch ends. South, 

Acco’mPpT. n. f: (Fr. compter and compte, anciently accompter. 
Skinner.) An account, a reckoning. See ACCOUNT. 

The foul may have time to call itfelf to a juft accompt of 

all things paft, by means whereof repentance is perfected. 
Flocker. 


to 


Each -Chriftmas they accompts did clear ; 
And wound their bottom round the year. P; ior. 
ACCO*MPTANT. 2. f. [accomptant, Fr.] A reckoner, computer: 
See AccouNTANT. 
As the accompt runs on, generally the accomptant goes back- 
ward. South's Sermens. 
Pe tee a ‘The day en which the reckoning is to be 
ettled. 
To whom thou much doft owe, thou much muft pay ; 
“Think on the debt againft th’ ace:mpting-day. Denham. 
To ACCO/RD. v. a. [derived, by fome, from corda the {tring 
of a mufical inftrument, by others, from corda hearts 3 in the 
firft, implying harmony, in the other, uzity.] 
‘To make agree to adjuft one thing to another; with the 
particle fo. : 
The firft fports the fhepherds fhowed, were full of fuch leaps 
and gambols, as being accorded to the pipe which they bore in 
their mouths, even as they danced, made a right picture of 
their chief god Pan, and his companions the fatyrs. Sidney. 
Her hands accorded the lute’s mufic to the voice; her pant- 
ing heart danced to the mufic. Stdney. 
The lights and fhades, whofe well accorded ftrife, 
Gives all the ftrength and colour of our life. Pope. 
To Acco’Rp. v. u. To agree, to fuit one with another; with 
the particle with. 
Things are often fpoke, and feldom meant; 
But that my heart accordeth with my tongue, 
Seeing the decd is meritorious, 
And to preferve my fovereign from his foe. Shak. Hen. VI. 
Several of the main parts of Mofes’shiftory, as concerfiing 
the flood, and the firft fathers of the feveral nations of the 
world, do very well accord with the moft ancient accounts of 
profanc hiftory. Tillot{en. 
ACCORD. 2. f. [accord, Fr.] 
1. Acompact; an agreement. 
If both are fatisfy’d with this accord, 
Swear by the laws of knighthood on my fword. 
2. Concurrence, union of mind. 
At laft fuch gr:ce I found, and means I wrought, 
‘That I that lady to my fpoufe had won, 
Accord of friends, confent of parents fought, 


Affiance made, my happinefs begun. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 


They gathered themfelves together, to fight with Jofhua and 
Ifrael, with one accord. ‘Jojpua. 
3- Harmony, fymmetry, juft correfpondence of one thing with 


another. x 
Beauty is nothing elfe but a juft accord and mutual harmony 
of the members, animated by a healthful conitituvion. 
Drydens Dufrefnoy. 


#7 


Dryden, 


4. Mufical note. l 
Try if there were in one fteeple two bells of unifon, whe- 


thér the ftriking of the one would move the other, more than 
if it were another accord. Bacon’s Natural fi:/lory- 
We muft not blame Apollo, but his lute, o 
If falfe accords from her falte ftrings be fent. 
5. Voluntary motion. 


Davics. 


Ne Guyon yet [pake word, 
Till that they came unto an iron door, ; 
Which to them open’d of its own accord. Fairy Queen: 
¥Vill you blame any man for doing that of his own accord, 

which all men fhould be compelled to do, that are not willing 

-of themfelves. Fiooker. 
All animal fubftances, expofed to the air, turn alkaline of 

heir own accord; and fome-vegetables, by heat, will not turn 
Scid, but alkaline. Arbuthnot. 


6. A&tion 
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6. ACtionin fpeaking, correfpondent to the words. 
Titus, I am come to talk with thee. — 
—WNo, not a word: how can I grace my talk, 
Wanting a hand to give it that accord? 
ACCORDANCE. n. f. [trom a@ecorel. } 
4. Agreement with a perfon; with the particle auith. 
And prays he may in long accordance bide, 
Meith that great worth which hath fuch wonders wrought. 
huarrjax. 


Shule,Leare. 


2. Conformity to fomcthing. 
The only way of defining of fin, is, by the contraricty to 
the will of God; as of good, by the accordance with that will. 
Fhaninond’s Fantamentals. 
Acco’RDANT. adj. [accordant, Fr.] Willing; in a good hu- 
mour. 

The prince difcovered to Claudio, that he loved your niece 
my daughter, and meant to acknowledge it this night in 2 
dance; and, if he found her @ecsrdant, he meant to take the 
prefent time by the top, and inftantly break with you of it. 

shake/p cares Much ado ab.ut Nothing. 
Acco’RpDinGc. prep. [from accra. } 
I1. In a manner fuitable to, agreeably to, in proportion. 

Our churches are places provisie, that the people might 
there aflemble theinfelves in due and decent manner, ac ording 
to thcir feveral degrees and orders. Flooker. 

Our zeal, then, thould be according to knowledge. And what 
kind of knowledge? Without all queftion, firit, according to 
the true, faving, evangelical knowledge. It fhould be accord- 
img to the gofpel, the whole gofpel: not only according to its 
truths, but precepts: not only according to its free grace, but 
neceflary duties: not only according to its myftcrics, but alfo 
its commandments. Sprat’s Sermons. 

How much more noble is the fame that is built on candour 
and ingenuity, according to thofe beautiful lines of Sir John 
Denham, in his Poem on Fletcher’s worics. Addifon. 

A man may, with prudence and a good confcience, approve 
of the profeffed principles of one party more than the other, 
according as he thinks they beit promote the good of church 
and ftate. “Swift. 

2. With regard to. 

God made all things in number, weight, and meafure, and 
gave them to: be confidered by us @scording to thefe properties 
which are inherent in created beings. Flolder on Time. 

Acco’ RDINGLY. adv. [from accord.] Agreeably, fuitably, con- 
formably. 
Sirrah, thou’rt faid to have a ftubborn foul, 

"That apprehends no further than this world ; 

And fquar’ft thy life accordingly. Shakeffeare. 

As the aétions of men are of fundry diftincét kinds, fo the 
Jaws thereof muft accordingly be diftinguifhed. fdooker. 

Whoever is fo aflured of the authority and fenfe of {crip- 
ture, as to believe the doéirine of it, and to live accordingly, 
{hall be faved. Trllot/on. 

Mealy fubftances, fermented, turn four. Accordingly, given 
toa weak child, they itill retain their nature; for bread will 
give them the cholic. Mrbuthnot on aliments. 

To ACCOST . v. a. [accoffer, Fr.] To fpeak to firlt; to ad- 
drefs; to falute. 

You miftake, knight; acco/? her, front her, board her, woo 
her, affail her. Shakefpeare’s Tuvel/th Night. 

At length, collecting all his ferpent wiles, 


Wich foothing words renew’d, him thus aceoffs. Ailton. 
I firft accoficd him: I fu’d, I fought, 
And, with a loving force, to Pheneus brought. Dryden. 


Acco'’sTABLeE. adj. [from aecof?7.] Eafy of acceis; familiar. 

‘They were both indubitable, ttrong, and high-minded men, 
yet of fweet and accoffab/e nature, almoft equally delighting in 
the prefs and afHuence of depeindcnts and {uitors. FF otton. 

ACCOUNT. 2. £ [from the old French accompt, from corn- 
pacius, Lat. originally written accept, which fee; but, by gra- 
dually foftening the pronunciation, in time the orthography 
changed to acczunt.] 

I1. A computation of debts or expences; a regifter of fadls re- 
lating to money. 

At many times I brought in my accounts, 

Laid them before you; you would throw them off, 

And fay you found them in mine honcity. Shake/peare. 

When my“young mafter has once got the fkill of keeping 
accounts (which is a bufinefs of reafon more than arithmetie) 
perhaps will not be amis, that his father from thenceforth 
require him to do it in ali his conccrnments. Locke. 

2. ‘lhe ftgte or refult of a computation; as, the account ftands 
thus between us. 

Behold this have I found, faith the Preacher, counting ohe 
by onc, to find out the account. Ecclefiaflicus. 

3- Such a ftate of perions or things, as may make them more or 
lefs worthy of being confidered in the reckoning. WValuc, or 
eftimation. 

For the care that thcy took f%r their wives and thcir chil- 
dren, their brethren and kinsfotks, was in leaft account woth 
them: but the greateft and principal fear was for the holy 
tempie, 2 iflaccab. xv. I¥. 
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That good affe&tion, which things of fmaller account have 

once fet on work, is by fo much the more eafily railed higher. 
loker; bav §. 37 

I fhould make more account of their judgment, who are men 
of tenfe, and yet have never touched a pencil, than of the opi- 
hion given by the greatelt part of painters. Dryden's loufre/n. 

We would eftablith our fouls in fuch a folid and tubftanti«l 
virtue, as wil] turn to account in that great day, when it muit 
ftand the teft of infinite wifdom and juftice. Addifon. 

4- Diftin@ion, dignity, rank 

‘There is fuch a peculiarity in Homer’s manner of apoftro- 
phizing Eumzcus, and {peaking of him in the fecond perfon: 
it. is generally applied, by that post, enly to men of account 
arid, di‘tinétion. Pape’s Ody ffcy. 

5- A Feckoning verified by finding the valuc of a thing equal to 
what was accounted. 

Sanmi the ufual motives of human actions, which are 
picdfure, profit, and ambition, I cannot yet comprehend how 
thofe perfons find thcir acount in any of the three. 

Swifts Addre/s te Parliament. 
6. A reckoning referred to, or fum charged upon any particular 
perfon ; and thence, figuratively, regard, confideration, fake. 

If he hath wronged thec, or oweth thec ought, put that on 
my account. Philemon, i. 8. 

This muft be always remembered, that nothing can come 
into the account of recreation, that is not done with delight. 

Locke. 

In matters where his judgment led him to oppofe men on a 

public account, he would do it vigoroufly and heartily. 
Atterbury. 

‘The affertion is our Saviour’s, though uttered by him in the 
perfon of Abraham, the father of the faithful; who, on the ac- 
count of that character, is very fitiy introduced. Ider. 

Thefe tribunes, a ycar or two after their inftitution, kindled 
great diflenfioms between the nobles and the commons, on the 
account of Coriolanus; a nobleman, whom the latter had im- 
peached. : Sift. 

Nothing can recommend itfe!f, to out love, on any other 
account, but either as it promotes our prctent, or is a means 
to affure to us a future happinefs. Rogers. 

Sempronius gives no thanks on this account. Addifon- 

7- A narrative, relation; in this ufe it may feem to be derived 
from conte, Fr. a tale, a narration 

8. The review or examination of an affair taken by authority 5 
as, thé. magiftrate took an acceunt of the tumult. 

‘Thgefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a certain 
king, which would take account of his tervants; and when he 
had begun to reckon, one was brought unto him, which owed 
him ten thoufand talents. AMctt. xix. 23, 24. 

9. The relation and reafons of a tranfaétion given to a perfon in 
authority. 

Fie, my lord, fie! a foldicr, and afraid ! What need we fear 
who knows it, when none can call our power to account ? 

Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

‘The true ground of morality can only be the will and law 
of a God, who fees men in the dark, has in his hands rewards 
and punifhments, and power enough to call to account the 
proudeft offender. 

1c. Explanation; affignment of caufes. 

Tt is eafy to give account, how it came to pafs, that though 
all men defire happinefs, yet their wills carry them fo con:ra- 
rily. Locke. 

It being in our author’s account, a tight acquired by beget- 
ting, to rule over thofe he had begotten, it was not a power 
poifible to be inherited, becaufe the right, being contequent to, 
and built on, an act perfectly perfonal, made that power fo too, 
and imrpoffible to be inherited. Locke. 

rt. An opinion concerning things previoufly eftablifhed. 

‘Thefe were defigned to join withthe forces at fea, there be- 
ing prepared a number of flat-bottomed boats to tranfport the 
land-forces, under the wing of the great navy: for they made 
no account, but that the navy fhould be abiolutely mafter of the 
feas. Bacon’s Confiderations on Var with Spain. 

A prodigal young fellow, that had fold his clothes, upon the 
fight of afwallow, made account that fummer was at hand, and 
away went his fhirt too. L’Eftrange. 

12. The reafons of any thing collected. 

Being convinced, upon all accounts, that they had the fame 
reafon to believe the hiftory of our Saviour, as that of any 
other perfon to which they themfelves were not actually eye- 
witnefies, they were bound, by all the rules of hiftorical faith, 
and of right reafon, to give credit to this hiftory, 

Addifon on the Chrifiian Religion. 
13. In law. ; 

Acgount is, in the common law, taken for a writ or aétion 
brought againft a man, that, by means of office or bufinefs un- 
dertaken, is to render an account unto another ; as, a baliff to- 


ward his mafter, a guardian to his ward. Cowell. 
To ACCOUNT. v.2. [See ACCOUNT .] 
1. To eftcem, to think, to hold in opinion. 
That alfo was accounted a land of giants, Deut. 
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=. To reckoi:, tO conmipete. 

The calendar months ure likewife arbitrarily and unequally 
fettled by the fame power; by which months we, to this day, 
account, aud they meaiure, and make up, that which we call the 
Julian year. Holder on Time. 

. To give an account, to affign the caufes; in which fenfeit is 
followed by the particle for. 

If any one fhould afk, why our general continued fo eafy to 
the lail? I know no other way to account for it, but b that 
unmeafurable love of wealth, which his beft friends allow to 
be his predominant pafon. Swift. 

. To make up the reckoning ; to anfwer for practices. 
‘Then thou fhalt tee him plung’d when leaft he fears, 

At once accounting for his decp arrears. Dryden. 

‘They have no unealy prefages of a future reckoning, wherein 
the pleatures they now talte, muft be accounted for 3 and mays 
perhaps, be outweighed by the pains, which fhall then lay hold 
of them. Atterbury. 

s. To xppear as the medium by which any thing may be ex- 
plained. 

Such us have a faulty circulation through the lungs, ought to 
eat very little at a time; becaufe the increafe of the quantity 
of frefh chyle, mutt make thae circulation ftill more uneafy 3 
which, indeed, is the cafe of confumptive and fome afthmatic 
pertons, and eccsuuts fir the {ymptoms they are troubled with 
after cating. A buthnot on Aliments. 

é. To align to, with the particle fo. 

For lome years, really accrued the yearly fum of two hun- 
dred thoufand pounds to the king’s coffers: and it was, in 
truth, the only project that was accounted to his own fervice. 

Clarendon, 
7. To hold in eiteem. 
Silver was nothing accounted of inthe days of Solomon. Chron. 
' ACCOUNTABLE. adj. [from account.] Of whom an account 
may be required; who muit anfwer for: followed by the par- 
ticle to before the perfon, and for before the thing. 
Jectuntaible to none, 

But to my confcience and my God alone. Oldham. 

Thinking themfelves excufed from ftanding upon their own 
legs, or being aountable for their own conduct, they very fel- 


dom trouble themfelves with enquiries. Locke. 
The good magiftrate will make no diftinétion; for the 


judgment is God’s ; and he will look upon himfelf as account- 
able at his bar for the equity of it. Atterbury. 
ACCOUNTANT. adj. [from accsunt.] Accountable to; refpon- 

fible for. 
His offence is fo, as it appears 

Micountant to the law upon that pain. 

I love her too, 

Not out of abfolute luft (though, peradventure, 

T fand eccountant for as great a fin) 

But partly led to diet my revenge. Shake/peare. 

Accou'nvranyr. n. fJ: [See Accompranr.] A computer; a 
inan thilled or employed in accounts. 

‘The different compute of divers tates; the fhort and irre- 
concileable years of tome; the exceeding errour in the natural 
trame of others; and the falte deductions of ordinary accoun - 
ruts in moit. Browns Fulgar Errours. 

ALCUNI -EOO0OK. 2. f. A book containing accounts. 

I would endeavour to conifort myicif upon the lots of friends, 
as I do upen the lots of money; by turning to my acscunt- 
éco4, and tecing whether I have enough left for my tupport. 

Swift. 
The a&t of reckoning, 


Shakefpeare. 


ACCOUNTING., 2. f. [from acesunt] 
or making up of accounts. 

‘Ihis method taithfully obferved, 
breaking, or running behind hand 
which, without frequent accountings, he will hardly be able to 
prevent. South's Sermons. 

To Acco/UPLE. V. a. [accoupler, Fr.] To join; to link together. 

He fent a folemn cmbaflige to treat a peace and league with 

the king; accou, ding it with an article in the nature of a re- 


muft keep a man from 
in his fpiritual eftate ; 


queft. Bacon. 
To ACCO'URAGE. v.a. [obfolete. Sec COURAGE.] To 
animate. 


‘That forward pair fhe ever would affuage, 
When they would itrive duc reafon to excced 5 
But that Lune forward twain would acconrage, 
and of her plenty atid unto her need. Fairy Queen. 
fe Wee CHPReasa [Lee Zo COUR'SD.) ‘Toentertain with 
courtfhip, or courtely ; a word now notin ufe. * 
WV ko all chis while were at their wanton reft, 
-Posgurting cach her friend with lavifh feaft. fairy Queen. 
fu ACCOU TRE. v. a. [(ececdtrer, Fr.) To drefs, to equip. 
Isit for this they ftudy ? to grow pale, 
And milfs the pleatures of a glorious meal ? 
For this, in rags accoutred are they icen, 


And made the may-game of the public fpleen ? Dryden. 
# - - 
ACCOTUTREMENT. 2. fe [accottremcnt, Fr.] Drefs, equipage, 


turimitiure relating to the perlon, trappings, ornaments. 

[I profefs requital to a hair's breadth; not only in the fimple 
office of love, but in all the accoutrement, complement, and 
ceremony of it. Shatepeare’s ALeray [hives of Windfer 
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I have feen the pope officiate at St, Peter’s, where, for two 
hours together, he was bufied in putting on or off his different 
accoutrements, according to the different parrs he was to act in 
then. Addijon. 

How gay with all th’ accoutrements of war, 

“The Britons come, with gold well-fraught they come. Phil. 

Chriftianity is loft among them, in the trappings and accou- 
trements of it; with which, inftead of adorning religion, thcy 
have ftrangely difguifed it, and quite ftifled it in the croud of 
external rites and ceremonies. Zillotjon. 

ACCRETION. xu. f: [aceretio, Lat.] “The act of growing to 
another, fo as to encreafe:it. r 

Plants do nourifh ; inanimate bodies do not: they have an 
accretion, but no alimentation. Bacon. 

The changes feem to be effeéted by the exhaling of the 
P which may leave the tinging corpufcles more denfe, 

fomething augmented by the accretion of the oily and 
earthy parts of that moiíture. Newton's Optics. 

Infants fupport abitinence worft, from the quantity of ali- 
ment confunied in accretion. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Accre’TIVveE. adj. [from accretion.] Growing; that which by 
growth is added. 

If the motion be very flow, we perceive it not: we have no 
fenfe of the acerct.ve motion of plants and animals: and the 
fly fhadow itcals away upon the dial; and the quickeft cye 
can difcove; no more but that itis gone. Glanv. Scep/is Scient. 

To ACCRO’ACH. v. a. [accrocher, Fr.) “To draw to one as 
with a hook; to-gripe, to draw away by degrees what is an- 


other's. 
AccRO/ACHMENT. m.f. [from accroach.] The act of accroach- 
ing. bDiét. 


Jo ACCRUE. v. z. [from the participle acer#z, formed from 
accrottre, Fr.] 

1. To accede to, to be added to; as, a natural production or cf- 
fe&t, without any particular refpect to good or ill. 

The Son of God, by his incarnation, hath changed the 
manner of that perfonal fubfiftence; no alteration thereby ac- 
cruing to the nature of God. fiooker. 

2. Vo be added, as an advantage or improvement, ina fenie 
inclining to good rather than ill; in which meaning it is moie 
frequently ufed by later authors. 

. From which compact there arifing an obligation upon every 
one, fo to convey his meaning, there accrues alto a right tc 
every one, by the fame figns, to judge of the fenfe or meaning 
of the perfon fo obliged to exprefs himtelf. South's Sermens. 

Let the evidence of fuch a particular miracle be never ic 
bright and clear, yet it is {till but particular; and muft there- 
fore want that kind of force, that degree of influence, which 
accrues to a ftanding gencral proof, from its having been tried 
or approved, and confented to, by men of all ranks and capa- 
‘cities, of all tempers and interefts, of all ages and nations. 

Atlerbury. 
3- To append to, or arife from; as, an ill confequence. “his 
fenfe feems to be lcfs proper. 

His fcholar Arittotle, as in many other particulars, foelike-« 
wife in this, did juftly oppofe him, and became one of the au- 
thors; chooling acertain benefit, before the hazard that might 
accrue from the difreipects of ignorant perfons. ZY ilk. AZath. Mag. 

4. In a commercial fenfe, to be produced, or arife; as, profits. 

The yearly benefit, that, out of*thofc his works, accructh to 
her majefty, amountcth to one thoufand pounds. Carew’s Surv. 

The great profits which have accrued to the duke of Flo- 
rence from his free port, have fer feveral of the ftates of Italy 
on the fame fubject. Addijon. 

5. Sometimes to follow, as lofs; but lefs properly. 

The benefit or lofs of fuch a trade accruing to the govern- 

ment, until it comes to take root inthe nation. Temple's Adife. 
AccuBA‘TION. 2. f- [from accubo, to lye downto, Lat.] Ihe 
antient pofture of leaning at meals. . 

It will appear, that accubation, or lying down at meals, was 

a geíture uled by very many nations. Brown. 

To Accu’MB. U. a. [accurnko, Lat.] To lie at the table, accord- 
ing to the ancient manner. Dict 
To ACCUMULATE. v. a. [from accumulo, Las] To heap 
one thing upon another; to pile up, to heap together. It is 
ufed either literally, as, to accumulate money, or, figuratively, 

as, to accumulate merit or wickednef&S. 
If thou doft flander her, and torture me, 

Never pray more; abandon all remorie ; 

On horrors head horrors accurnzvlate ; 

For nothing can’ft thou to damnation add. 

Crufht by imaginary treafon’s weight, 

Which too much merit did accumulate. 

ACCUMULA’ TION. 2. f: [from accumulate.] 
1. The act of accumulating. 

Some, perhaps, might otherwife wonder at fuch an accumu- 
lation of benefits, like a kind of embroidering, or litting of one 
fayour upon another. col SF otton: 

One of my place in yria, his lieutenant, 
For quick accumulation dé renown, 
Which he atchiev’d by th’ minute, lof his favour. 
Shakefbeare s Antony and Cleopatra. 
2. Ihe 


Shake/peare. 
Sir Jobn Denham 
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2. The ftate of being accumulated. 

By the regular returns of it in fome people, and their five- 
dom from it aftcr the morbid matter is exhauticd, it looks as 
there were regular accumulations and garherings of it, asol other 
hymours in the body, growing perhaps on fome peeple as 
corns. Arburiacr on Dict. 

Accu/MULAT IVE. adj. [from accumulate. ] 
1. That which accumulates. 
2. That which is accumulated. 

If the injury meet not with mecknefs, it then acquires an- 
other accumulative guilt, and ftands anfwerab!te not only for its 
own pofitive ill, but for all the accidental, which it cities in 
the fufferer. . Goverment tf the Scrcuc. 

AcCUMULA‘’YTOR. uw. f. (from ecounmitete. ) lle that accumulates 5 
a gatherer or heaper together. 

Injuries may fall upon the pafive man, yet there would be 
no broils and quarrels, the great eccuminufaters and multipliers of 
injuries 5 which demon trates how unjuttly mecknefs is charged 
with fo muchas acci.lental production of them. Decay of Piety. 

A’ccuRaAcy. 2. f- [accuratio, Lat.) Exactnets, nicety. 

‘he man who hath the ftupicignorance, or hardened cf- 
frontery ! to infult the revcaled wil: of God ; or the petulant 
conceit to turn it into ridicule ; or the arrogance to make his 
own perfeétions the meafure of the Divinity; or, at beft, that 
can collate a text, or quote an authority, with an intipid accu- 
racy; or demontftrate a plain propofition, in all the tormality 
of A's and B’s; thelle now are the oniy men worth mention- 
ing- Delany. 

WVe confiJer the uniformity of the whole defign, esca- 
racy of the calculations, and fxill in reftoring and comparing 
affages of ancient authors. A. buthnot on Coins. 
A’CCURATE. adi. [accurvius, Lat.] 
xr. Exact, as oppoted to negligence or ignorance, applicd to per- 
fons. 
2. Exact, without defect or failure, applied to things. 

No man living hes made more accurate trials than Reau- 

mure, that brighteft ornament cf France. Coljon. 
A’CCURAI ELY. cdu. [from eccnrate.] im an acurate manner ; 
exactly, without errour, nicely. 

The fin of incidence is cither accurate, or very nearly, in 
2 given ratio to the fine of refraction. Newt. Opt. 

‘That all thefe diftances, motions, and quantities of matter, 
fhould be fo «accurately and harmonivoufly adjufted in this great 
variety of our fyf{tem, is above the fortuitous hits of biind ma- 
terial caufes, and muft certainly fow from that eternal fountain 
of wifdom. Bentley. 

A’cGURATENESS. 2. f/f. [from aceurate.] Exaétnefs, nicety. 

But tometime after, fufpecting that in making this obferva- 
tion I had not determined the diameter of the fphere with fuf- 
ficient accuratene/s, I repeated the experiment. Nowrton’s Ope. 

To Accu’RSE. v. a. See CURSE.} To doom to mitery ; to 
invoke mifery upon any onc. 

As if it were an unlucky comet, or as if God had fo ac- 
cursed it, that it fhould never fhine to give lightin a ee aa 
cerning our duty any way towards him. OOK C7". 

AGE U’RSED. part. adj. 
1. That which is curfed cr doomed to miery. 
Tis the moft certain fign the world’s acenry?, 
That the beft things corrupted are and worit. Denham. 
2. That which dejferves the curlfe ; execrable ; hateful; detci- 
table; and, by confeqaence, wicked; malignant. 
Some holy angel 

Fly to the court of England, and unfold 

His meflage ere he come; thata fwift bleffing 

May foon return to this our fuffcring country, 

Under a hand a@ceurs’d / Shakefpeare’s Lfachleth. 

The chict part of the mifery of wicked men, and thole ac- 
curfed {pirits, the devils, isthis, that they arc of a dilpofition 
contrary to God. LZillct for. 

Thev, like the feed from which they fprung, accur/?, 

Againtt the gods immortal hatred nurft. Dryden's Ovid. 

Accu’saBLe. adj. [from the verb acere.) That which may be 
cenfured ; blamable; culpable. 

There would be a manifeit defect, and her improvifion juftly 
accvjable ; if animais, fo fubjeét unto difeuics from bilious 
cauics, fhould want a proper conveyance for choler. 

B. cuwn'’s Vulgar Erroues. 
ACCUSATION. 2. f. [from aecufe.] 
3. Theact of accufing. 
"Thus they in mutual acez/etion (pent 
The fruitlefs hours, tut neither feif-condemninz, 
Andsxof their vain conte(t appear’d no end. 
2. Ihe cyare2c brought againft any one by the accufer. 
You read 
The aceufations, and thefe grievous crimes 
Committed by your perton, and your followers. 
Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 

Ail ecczfation, in e very nature of the thing, fill fuppof- 
ing, and being founded upon fome law: for where there ts no 
law, there can be no tsanzrreffion ; and where there can be rio 
tranigreMon, Iam fure there ot ght to be no accu uiia. Sch. 
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3- In the fenfe of the courts— » 

A declaration of fome crime preferred before a competent 
jugge, by the intervention of an inicr ption lawtully made, in 
order to indict fome judgment on the guiity perion. Ayl. Pa er. 
ccu%sAtriver. adj. [ac.ujetivus, Lat.] A term of grammar, 
fignifying the relation of the noun, on which the aStion im- 
plicd in the verb terminates. 

Accu’saA1 ORY: edj. [rrom ecenfe.] That which produceth or 
containcth an accufatieon. 

fa a charge of aduitery, the accufer ought to fet forth, in 
the eccwfatery libel, fone certain and deiinice time. Al. Parer. 

To ACCU dE. v. a. faceufa, Lat.] 

1. Lo charge with a crime. It requircs the particle of bcfore the 
fubjočt of accufation. 

Ife ftripp’d the bears-foot of its leafy growth ; 
' And, calling weitern winds, aceus’d the tprin:s of Moth. 
‘ LD ydens $irzil. 

‘The profeffors are aceufed cf all the ill N RA which ls 
feem to be the ill confequences of their principles. Addifon. 

2. it:ometimes admits the particle for. 

Never fend up a leg of a fowl at fupper, while there is a cat 
or dog in the houfe, that can be acenfod for running away with 
it: but, if there happen to be neither, you muit lay it upon 
the rats, or a ftrange greyhound. Swift. 

3- Yo blame or ceniure, in oppoiition to applaufe or juftifica- 
tion. i 

Their confcience bearing witnefs, and theit thoughts the 
mean while aceufing or elfe excufing one another. Rema ii. I5- 

Your valour would your*flcth too much cete y 

And therefore, like themitlves, they princes choofe. 

m ; i E Pryds Tjrannick Love. 
CCU'SER.. 72. f. [from acerfe.} He that brings a charge againit 
another. ; 

There are fome perfons foibidden to be ceccufirs, on the 
{core of their fex, as women; others, of their azc, as pupils 
and infants ; others, upon the account of tome cimes com- 
mitted by themi; and othcrs, on the fcore of fem- fiithy lucre 
to propofe to gain thereby ; others, on the fore of their con- 
ditions, as libertines.againft their patrons ; and ethers, through 
a fufpicion of calumny, as having once already given falfe evi- 
dence ; and, laftly, others on account of thcir poverty, as not 
being worth more than fifty aurci. slyliffe's Parergon. 

— That good man, who drank the pois’nous draught, 

WVith mind ferene, and could not with to {ce a 

Flis vile acçufer drink as dcep as he. Dryd. Juv: 

lf the perfon accufed maketh his innocence plainly tò ap- 

ear upon his-trial, the accufer is immediately put to an igno- 


` miniods death ; and, out of his a and lands, the innocent 


perfon is quadruply recompenic Gulliver's > 
To ACCU’ STOM. fhe a. adr ms Ero] To haa 
enure, with the particle zo. Itis ufed chiefly of perfons. ‘ 
How fhall we breathcein other air 

ILefs pure, accufiom'd to immortal fruits ? Adilton. 

It has been fome advantage to accuflsm one’s telf to books of 
the fame edition. Fatis’s Improvement of the ATind. 

AccUu’sTOMABLE. adj. [from acewfiem.j OF long cuftom or 
habit ; habitual; cuftomary. 

Animals even of the fame original, cxtraciion, and fpecies 
may be diverfified by wceeu/Pcmatle refidence in one climate, 
from -what they are in another. fdale’s Origin of wlarkind. 

Accu’sToMABLY. adv. According to cuftom.: 
_ Touching the king’s fines acewrematiy paid for the purchaf- 
ing of writs original, I tind no certain bezinnin.: of them, and 
do therefore think that they alfo grew up with tne chancery. 
; i Bacons «licenaticr. 
AcCuU’STOMANCE. n. f.. (accoutómancc, Fr. } Cuttom, Labit, ufe. 

Through aeccuffomance and negligence, and perhaps fome 
othcr cauics, we neither feel it in our own boaics, nor take 
notice of it in others. Boyle, 

ACÇU'STOMARILY. adv. Ina cuftomary manner; according 
to common or cuftomary practice. 

Accu sTroMaRyY. ad. [from aceuffom.] Ufual, practifed ; accord- 
ing, to cultom. 

AccuU’sTOMED. [from a@ecuffom.] According to cuftom; fre- 
quent 5; ufual. 

Look how fhe rubs her hands.— It is an accufemed a€tion 
with her, to feem thus wafhing her hands: I have known her 
continue in this a quarter of an bour. Shake/p. Adacheth. 

ACE. 2. /. [As not only tignified a picce of moncy, but any in- 
teger, from whence is derived the word aee, or unit. hus 
As fignified the whole inheritance. “Arbuthnot on Coins. ] 

I. An unit; a lingle point on cards or dice. 

When lots are fhuffled together in a lap, urn or pitcher; or 
if a man blindfold cafts a die, what reafon in the world can he 
have to prefume, that he fhall draw a white ftone rather than 
a black, or throw an ace rather than a fife. South. 

2. A {reall quantity. : 

He will not bate an ace of abfolute certainty ; but however 
doubtful or improbaole the thing is, coming from him it muft 
go for an indifputable truth. Government of the Tongue. 
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TII not wag an ace farther: the whole world fhall not 
bribe me to it. Dryden’s Spanifb Friar. 
Ac#’PHALOUS. adj. [axiParaG@. Gr.] Without a head. Did. 
AcERB. adj. [acerbus, Lat.] Acid, with an addition of rough- 
nefs, as moft fruits are before they are ripe. Quincy. 
AcE’RBITY. 2. f. [acerbitas, Lat.] 
I. A rough four tafte. 
2. Applied to men, fharpnefs of temper; fevetity. 

True it is, that the talents for criticifm, namely, fmartnefs, 
quick cenfure, vivacity of remark, indeed all but acerbity, feem 
rather the gifts of youth than of old age. Pope. 

To ACE RVATE. v. a. [acervo, Lat.) To heap up. Dict. 
ACERVA'TION. 73. f. [from acervate.] The a& of heaping to- 
ether. 
Acs VOSE. adj. Full of heaps. Der. 
ACcE’sCENT. adj. [ace/cens, Lat.] That which has a tendency te 
fournefs or acidity. 

T he fame perfons, perhaps, had enjoyed their health as well 
with a mixture of animal diet, qualified with a fufficient quan- 
tity of ace/eents ; as, bread, vinegar, and fermented liquors. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


AcErTO’SE. adj. That which has in it acids or vinegar. 


. $ . Dig, 
ACFTO'SITY. 2. /- [from acctofe.] The ftate of being acetofe, or 
of containing vinegar. Dis. 


Act 1 OUS. adj. [from acetum, vinegar, Lat.] Having the qua- 
lity of vinegar, four. - 

Raifins, which confift chicfy of the juice of grapes, infpif- 
fated in the fkins or hufks by the avolation of the fuperfluous 
moifture through their pores, being diftilled in a retort, did not 
aftord any vinous, but rather an acefous {pirit. Boyle: 

ACHE. 2. /. [ace, Sax. &2x,G >, Gr. now gencrally written ake, and 
in the plural axes, of one fyllable ; the primitive manner being 
preferved chiefly in poetry, for the fake of the meafure. ] 

A continued pain. See AKE. 

I’ll rack thee with old cramps ; 
Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee roar, 
‘That beatts fhall tremble at thy din. Shakefpeare. 
A coming fhow’r your fhooting corns prefage, 
Old aches throb, your hollow tooth will rage. Swift. 
To ACHE. v. 2. [See Acne.] Tobe in pain. 

Upon this account, our fenfes are dulled and {pent by any 
extraordinary intention, and our very eyes will ache, isons 
fix d upon any sarang cat & difcerned objeat. x 

Zo ACHVEVE. v. a. [achever, Fr. to complete.] 
1. To perform, to finifh a defign profperoufly. 
©ur toils, my friends, are crown’d with fure firccefs: 
The greater part perform’d, achieve the lefs. Dryden, 
2. To gain, to obtain. 
Experience is by induftry achiev’d, 

And perfected by the fwift courfe of time. 

Shakefpeare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Tranio, I burn, Ipine, I perifh, Tranio, 

If Lachieve not this young modeft girl. 

Shake/pea: es Taming the Shrew. 
Thou haft achiew’d our liberty, confin’d 

WVithin hell-gates till now. Alilton’s Paradi e Loft. 

Show all the fpoils by valiant kings achiew’d, 

And groaning nations by their arms reliev’d. Prior. 

Jin ACH “EVER. 2. /. He that performs; he that obtains what 
he endeavours after. . 
A victory is twice itfelf, when the achiever brings home full 
numbers. Shakefpeare’s Much ado about Nothing. 
An ACHVYEVEMENT. 2. f: [achevement, Fr.] 
xs. The performance of an aétion. 
From every coaft that heaven walks about, 
Have thither come the noble martial crew, 
T hat famous hard achievements {till purfue. fairy Queen. 
2. The efcutchcon, or enfigns armorial, granted to any man for 
the performance of great actions. 
‘Then fhall the war, and ftern debate, and firife 

Immortal, be the bus’nefs of my life ; 

And in thy fane, the dufty fpoils among, 

High on the burnifh’d roof, my banner fhall be hung ; 

Rank’d with my champions bucklers, and below 

With arms revers’d, th’ achiewements of the foe. 

Achievement, in the firft fenfe, is derived from achive, 

nifies to performs; in the fecond, from achieve, 
atin 

ACHOR. n. f- [achor, Lat AWE >» Gr. furfur.] 

A {fpecics of the herpes; it appears with a crufty fcab, 
which caufes an itching on the furface of the head, occafioned 
by a fale fharp ferum oozing through the fkin. Quincy. 

AVCID. adj. acidus, Lat. acide, Fr.] Sour, fharp. 

Wild trees laft longer than garden trees ; and in the fame 
kind, thofe whofe fruit is acid, more than thofe whofe fruit is 
incet. Bacon’s Natural Hliflory, H° 585. 

Acid, or four, proceeds from a falt of the fame nature, with- 
out mixture of oil; in auftere taftes the oily parts have not 
difentangled themfelves from the falts and earthy parts ; fuch 

is the talte of unripe fruits. Ar buthnot on Aliments. 

Liquids and fubftances are called acids, which being com- 


Dryden. 
as it fig- 
as it imports fo 
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pofed of pointed particles, affect the tafte in a fharp and piere- 
ing manner. ‘T'he common way of trying, whether any par- 
ticular liquor hath in it any particles of this kind, is by fixing 
it with fyrup of violets, which it will turn .of a colour ; 
but if it contains alkaline or lixivial particles, it changes that 
fyrup green. uincy. 

Acr'DITY. z f. [from acid.] ‘The quality of being acid; am 
acid tafte ; arpnefs ; fournefs. 

Fifhes, by the help of a diffolvent liquor, corrode and reduce 
their meats, fkin, bones, and all, into a chylus or cremor; 
and yet this liquor manifefts nothing of acidity to the tafte. 

Ray on the Creation. 

When the tafte of the mouth is bitter, it is a fign of a redun- 
dance of a bilious alkali, and demands a quite different diet 
from the cafe of acidity or fournefs. Arbuthnot on A iments. 

Afcrpness. 2. f. [from acid.] The quality of being acid; aci- 
dity. See ACIDITY. 
AGI DUL#&.n./f. [that is, agve acidula.] 

Medicinal {prings impregnated with fharp particles, as al] 
the nitrous, alybeate, and alum-fprings are. uincy. 

The acidulæ, or medical fprings, emit a greater quantity of 
their minerals than ufual ; and even the ordina {fprings, which 
were before clear, frefh and limpid, become thick and turbid, 
and are impregnated with fulphur and other minerals, as long 
as the earthquake lafts. Woodward's Natural Fiifiory, p. 4. 

To ACIDULATE.W. a. [aciduler, Fr.] To impregnate or tinge 
with acids in a flight degree. 

The muriatic fcurvy is evidently a diet of frefh unfalted 
things, watery liquors acidulated, farinaceous emollient fub- 
ftances, four milk, butter, and acid fruits. Arbuthnot. 

To ACKNOW LEDGE. v. a. [a word formed, as it feems, 
between the Latin and Englifh, from agnefeo, and tnowledge, 
which is deduced from the Saxon, cnapan, to snow.) 

r. To own the knowledge of; to own any thing or perfonin a 
particular character. 

y people do already know my mind, # 
And will acknowledge you and Jeffica, 
In place of lord Baffanio and myfelf. Shakefpeare. 
None that acknowledge God, or providence, 

‘Their fouls eternity did ever doubt. Sir Jobn Davies. 

2. To confefs ; as a fault. 

For I acknowledge my tranfgreffions ; and my fin is ever be- 
fore me. .- Pfalmli. 3. 

3- Toown ; as, a benefit ; fometimes with the particle zo before 
the perfon conferring the benefit. 

His {pirit 

‘Taught them ; but they his gifts acknowledg’d not. Par. Le. 

In the firft place, therefore, I thankfully acknowledge to the 
Almighty power the affiftance he hasgiven me in the i, 22 
and the profecution of my prefent ftudies. ryden. 

ACKNOWLEDGING. adj. [from acknowledge.] Grateful; ready 
to acknowledge benefits received. 

He has fhewn his hero acknowledging and ungrateful, com- 
paffionate and hard hearted ; but, at the bottom, fickle and 
felf-interefted. Dryden's Virgil. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 2. /. [from acknowledge. ] © 

Ts Conceffion of any character in another, as exiftence, fupe- 
riority. 

The due contemplation of the human nature doth, by a ne- 
ceffary connexion and chain of caufes, carry us up to the un- 
avoidable acknowledgment of the Deity ; becaufe it carrics every 
thinking man to an original of svory Sis cat individual. 

ales Origin of Adankind. 

2. Conceffion of the truth of any pofition. 

Immediately upon the acknowledgment of the chriftian faith, 
the eunuch was baptized by Philip. Flooker. 

3- Confeffion of a fault. 

4- Confeffion of a benefit received ; gratitude. 

5- A&t of atteftation toany conceffion ; fuch as homage. 

‘There may be many wide countries in Ireland, in which the 
laws of England were never eftablifhed, nor any acknowledg- 
ment of fubjection made. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

‘The fecond is an acknowledgment to his majefty for the leave 
of fifhing upon his coafts; and though this may be grounded 
upon any treaty, yet, If it appear to be an ancienteight on our 
fide and cuftom on theirs, not determined or extinguifhed by 
any treaty between us, it may with juftice be infifted on. 


Lenmrple’s Atijcellanies. 

A CHIE. n. f: (Ënn. Gr.] F á 
The height of ary thing; more efpecially ufed t& denote 
the height of a diftemper, which is divided into four periods. 
I1. Phe arche, the beginning or firft attack. 2. Adabafit, the 
growth. 3. Acme, the height. And, 4. Paracme, which is 
the decl: niion of the diftemper. Quincy. 
A#OLOTHIST. n. fı [axoaAuSew, Gr.] Qne of the loveeit crder 
in the Romifh church, whofe office is to prepare the ciemcnts 

for the offices, to light the church, Aec. 

in the Romifh communion it is duty, according to the papal 
law, when thebifhop fings mafs, to order all the inferior clerzy 
to appear in their proper habits ; and to fee that all the of& cs 
of the church be rightly pẸrforme,d ; to ordain the acolotinf?, 
xo keep the facred veffels, £c. Aj liffe’s Pare gon. 
9 Aco- 
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ACOLYTE. n. f. The fame with ACOLOTHIST. 
A'CONITE. 7. f [aconitur, Lat.] Properly the herb wolfs-bane, 
but commonly ufed in poetical language for poifon in general. 
Our land is from the rage of tygers freed, 

Nos nourifhes the lion’s angry feed ; 

Wor pois’nous aconite is here produc’d, 

Or grows unknown, or is, when known, rcfus’d. Dryden. 

Defpair, that aconite does prove, 

And certain death to others, love, 

That poifon never yet withftood, i 

Does nourifh mine, and turns to blood. Glanville. 

A’corn. n. f. [ZEcenn, Sax. from ac, an oak, and conn, corn or 
grain; that is, the grain of the oak.] 

‘The fecd or fruit born by the oak. 

What roots old-age contructeth into errours, and how fuch 
as are but acorns in oun younger brows, grow oaks in our older 
heads, and become inflexible. Browns f’ulzar Errours. 

Content with food which nature freely bred, 

On wildings and on ftrawberries they fed ; 

Cornels and bramble-berries gave the reft, : 

And falling acorns furnifh’d out a feaft. Dryden’s Ovid. 

He that is nourifhed by the acorns he picked up under an 
oak, or the apples he gathered from the trecs in the wood, has 
certainly appropriated them to himiclf, Locke. 

Aco’ustTicks. 2, f. [Axusixa of axtw, Gr. tohear.] 
x. The doétrine or theory of founds. 

2. Mcdicines to help the hearing. Quincy. 
To ACQUAINT. v. a. [accointer, Fr.] 

1. To make familiar with ; applied either to perfons or things. 

We that acquaint ourfelves with ev’ry zone, 

And pafs the tropicks, and behold each pole ; 

When we come home, orto ourfelves unknown, 


And unacquainted {till with our own foul. Davies. 
There with thee, new welcome faint, 

Like fortunes may her foul acquaint ; 

With thee there clad in radiant fheen. Milton. 


Before a man can fpeak on any fubjeét, it is neceflary to be 
acquainted with it. Locke on Education. 
Acquaint yourfelves with things ancient and modern, natu- 
ral, civil, and religious, domeftic and national ; things of your 
own and foreign countries ; and, above all, be well acguainted 
with God and yourfelves ; learn animal nature, and the work- 


ings of your own fpirits. IPatts’s Logick. 
2. To inform. 


But for fome other reafons, my grave Sir, 
Which is not fit you know, I not acguaint 
My father of this bufinefs. Shake/peare’s Twelfth Night: 
I have lately received a letter from a friend in the country, 
wherein he acguaints me, that two or three men of the town 
are got among them, and have brought down particular words 
and phrafes, which were never beforeinthofe parts. Tatler. 
AcQUA’INTANCE. z. f. [accointre, Fr.] f 
1. ‘Lhe ftate of being acquainted with ; familiarity, knowledge. 
It a applied as well to perfons as things, with the particle 
with. 
Nor was his acquaintance lefs with the famous poets or his 
age, than with the noblemen and ladies. Dryden. 
Our admiration of a famous man leffens upon our nearer 
acquaintance with him; and we feldom hear of a celebrated 
perfon, without a catalogue of fome notorious weakneffes and 
infirmities. Addi on, Spectator, N° 256. 
Would we be admitted into an a guaintance with God : let 
us ftudy to refemblehim. We muft be partakers of a divine 
nature, in order to partake of this high privilege and alliance. 
Atterbury s Sermons. 
2. Familiar knowledge, fimply without a prepofition. 
rave foldier, pardon me, 
That any accent breaking from my tongue, 
Should ’fcape the true acguaintance of mine ear. aana- 
This keeps the underftanding long in converfe with an ob- 
ject, and long converfe brings acquaintance. South. 
In what manner he lived with thofe who were of his neigh- 
bourhood and acquaintance, how obliging his carriage was to 
them, what kind offices he did, and was always ready to do 
them, I forbear particularly to fay. Atterbury. 
3 A age or initial knowlédge, fhort of friendfhip, as applied 
to perfons. 
hope I am pretty near feeing you, and thereforeI would 
cultivate an acqueintance ; becaufe if you do not know me 
wherr we meet, you need only keep one of my letters, and 
compare it with my face ; for my face and letters are counter- 
parts of my heart. Swift to Pope. 
A Icing noviciate of acquaintance fhould precede the vows of 
friendfhip. Bolingbroke. 
4- ‘lhe perion with whom we are acquainted ; him of whom we 
have fome knowledge, without the intimacy of friendfhip? 
In this fcnfe, the plural is, in fome authours, acquaintance, 
in other: @acguainianecs. 
But the, all vdw’d unto the red-crofs knizht, 
His wand’ring perAl clofely gid lament, 
Ne inthis new acgnaintanc_ could delight, 
But her dead heart ith anéuith did torment. 
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That young men travel under fome tutor, I allow well. fz 
that he be fuch a one that may be able to tell them, what ac- 
guaintances they are to fick, what exerciles or difcipline the 
place yieldeth. Bacon. 

This, my lord, has juftly acquired you as many friends, as 
there are perfons who have the honour to be known to you; 
meer acquaintance you have none, you have diawn them «all in- 
to a nearer line; and they who have converied with you, are 
for ever after inviolably yours. Dryden. 

Wee fee he is afhamed of his nearclt acquaintances. 
Bile againj! Bethy. 
ACQUAINTED. [from acquaint.] Familiar, well known; not 

new. 

Now call we our high court of parliament; 
‘That war or peace, or both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us. Sha-cf,. Henry IV. 
ACQU EST. 2. f [acguef?f, Fr. fiom acguerir, written by tome 
acquifi, with a view to the vord aguire, or acguifita.] Attach- 
ment, acquilition; the thins gained. 

New acquc/is are more buiden than ftrength. Basen. 

Mud, repoied near the oftia of rncie rivers, makes continual 
additions to the land, thereby eacludin s tne fea, and prefervir g 
thefe fhells as trophics and figns of its new a gyuefis and en- 
croachnients. Woodward. 

To ACQUIE’SCE. v. x. [acguiefeer, Ur. a-quiescere, Lat.] To 
reft in, or remain fatislicd with, without © ,pomutuon or difcon- 
tent. 

Weither a bare approbation of, nor a meic wifhing, nor un- 
active complacency in; nor, laftly, a natu.al inclination to 
things virtuous and good, can pais b foie God for a man’s 
willing of fuch things; and, con.cquently, if men, upon this 
account, will necds take up and a pui. fie in an ciry ungrounded 
perfuafion, that they wiil thofe thins which r-a'ly they not 
will, they fall thercby into a g.of and fatal delufion. Sonth. 

He hath employed his tianfcendent wildom and power, that 
by thefe he might make way for his beni nity, as the end 
wheicin they ultimately acguiefie. Grew. 

ACQUIF’SCLNCE. 2. f. [from acguie ce] 
I. A filent appearance of content, diit:nzuifhed on one fide from 
avowed confent, on the othcr from oppofiticn. 

Weither from any of the nobility, mor of the clergy, who 
were thought moft averfe fiom it, there appeared any iign of 
contradiction to that; but an entire acguiejeuce in all the bi- 
fhops thought fit to do. 

2. Satisfaction, reft, content. 

Many indeed have given over their purfuits after fame, eicher 
from dHappointment, or from experience of the little picafure 
which ,attends it, or the better intormations or natural Coldnc{s 
of old-age ; but feldom from a full fxtisfaction and acguieficne 
in their prefent enjoyments of it. dlit fon. 

3- Submiffion. 

The greateft part of the world take up their perfuafions 
concerning good and evil, by an implicit faith, and a full ac- 
quieftence in the word of thofe, who {hall reprefont things to 
them under thefe charaéters. South. 

ACQUI'RABLE. adj. [from acguire.] That which may be ac- 
quired or obtained ; attainable. 

‘Thofe rational inftincts, the connate piinciples engrayenin 
the human foul, though thcy are truths acauiraile and dedu- 
cible by rational confequence and argumentation, yet they feem 
to be infcribed in the very crafis and texture of the foul, anre- 
cedent to any acquifition by induftry or the exercile of the u 
curfive faculty in man. Llale. 

If the powers of cogitation and volition, and fenfation, are 
neither inhercnt in matter as fuch, ner aeguirulle to matter by 
any motion or modification of it; it neceflarily follows, that 
they procecd from fome cogitative fubftunce, Iome incu poreal 
inhabitant within us, which we call fpirit and foul. Bentley. 

To ACQUIRE. v. a. [acguerir, Fr. acgiirc, Lat.] To gain 
by one’s own labour or power ; to obtain what is not received 
from nature, or tranfmitted by inheritance. 

I’ve done enough. A lower place not well, 

May make too great an aét: for learn this, Silius, 

Better to leave undone, than by our decd 

Acquire too high a fame, while he, we ferve, ’s away. 

Shuke[peare’s Anthony and Cleopatra. 

ACQUIRED. particip. adj. [from e«guire. Cained by one’s {fclf, 
in oppofition to thofe things whicn ure beftuwed by nature. 

We are feldom at eafe, and free enough tiom the fslicitadion 
of our natural or adopted defires; bur a conflant fucceion of 
uneafineffes, out of tuat ftock, which n tiralwen s, Ora pwed 
habits, have heaped up, take the will in their turns. hose ithe 

An ACQUIRER. z. f. [fiom acquire.) “Lice penton tnat ALCGUIILS 5 

a gainer. . i 
An ACQUYREMENT. 7. f- [from e sée.] Thet which is 20. 

quircd ; gain; attainment. “Lhe word may be properly ufe t 

in QrpolLtion to the gilts of nature. 

heie his acguirements, by indulliy, wcre exceedingly bdéth 
enriched and enlarged by many excetlent erdowmen's 6! na- 

tuie. fi xyccard on Euward \ I. 

By a content and acquiefcence in every tpecics of truth, we 
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embrace the fhadow thereof: or fo much as may pailiate its 
juft and fubitantial ecguirements. Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 

It is very dificult to lay down rules for the acguirement of 
fuch a tafte as that I am here {peaking of. “The faculty mutt, 
in fome degree, be born with us. Addijzn. 

ACQUISITION. z. f. [acguifitio, Lat.] 
I. The aét of acquiring or gaining. 

Each man has but a limited right to the d things of the 
world; and the natural allowed way, by which he is to com- 
pats the pofiefion of thefe things, is by his own indufirious ac- 
guifstion of them. ` South. 

2. The thing gained; acquirement. 
reat Sir, all acguifttion 

OF glory as of empire, herc I lay before 

Your royal feet. Denham’s raat 

A ftate can never arrive to its period in a more deglosable 
crifis, than when tome prince lies hovering like a vulture fo 
difmember its dying carcafe; by which means it becomes only 
an acguifition to tome mighty monarchy, without Hopes of a re- 
furrection. Swift. 

ACQU’ISITIVE. adj. [acguiftivus, Lat.] That which is acquired 
or gained. : 

He died not in his acguifitive but in his native foil ; nature 
herfelf, asit were, clsiming a final intereft in his body, when 
fortune had done with him. Hotton. 

Acegu’istT. 2. /. [Sce ACQUEST.] Acquirement; attainment ; 
ain. 
e His fervant he with new acguifi 
Of true experience from this great event, 
With peace and confolation hath difmift. 
Jo ACQUIT. v. a. Lacquiter, Fr. See QUIT.] 
y- To fet free. 
Ne do I with (for wifhing were but vain) 
To be acquit from my continual fmart ; 

But joy ker thrall fer ever to remain, 

And yield for pledge my peor captived: heart. Spen/fer. 

2. To clear froma charge of guilt; to abfolve ; oppofed to cen- 

damni, either fimply with an accufative, as, the jury acquitted 

him, or with the particles from or of, which is more common, 
before the crime. 

If I fin, then thou markeit me, and thou wilt not acguit me 


Liilton. 


rom mine iniquity. $ ge x. 14. 

By the fuffrage of the moft and beft he is already acguitted, 
and, by the fentence of fome, condemned. 

Dryden's Conqueft Granada, Dedic. 

He that judges, without informing himfelf to the utmoft that 
he is capable, cannot acquit himfelf of jodaing amifs. Locke. 

Neither do I reflcct upon the memory of his majefty, whom 
I entirely acquit of any imputation upon this matter H. 

32. To clear from any obligation. ; 

Steady to my principles, and not difpirited with my afffie- 
tions, I have, by the blefling of God on my endeavours, ywer- 
come all difficulties; and, in fome meafure, acquitted myfelf 
of the debt which {Í owed the publick, when I undertook this 
work. Dryden. 

4- In a fimilar fenfe, it is faid, The man hath acquitted himfelf well; 
that is, he difcharged his duty. - 

ACQUITMENT. 2. /. [from acguit.] The ftate of being acquit- 
ted; er act of acquitting. - 

The word impuits properly an acguitment or difcharge of a 
man upon fome precedent accufation, and a full trial and cog- 
nizance of his caufe had thereupon. South. 

ACQUITTAL. n. /. inlaw, is a deliverance and fetting free from 
the fufpicion or guiltinefs cf an offence. Cowell, 

The conftant defign of both thefe orators, was to drive 
fome one particular point, either the condemnation or acguittal 
of an accufed perlon, a perfualive to war, and thce like. Swift. 

Jo ACQU'ITTANCE. v. n. To procure an acquittance; to ac- 
guit; a word notin pretent ufe. 
But if black feandal and foul-fac’d. reproach, 

Attend the fequel of your impofition, 

Your meer enfoicement fhall acguittran-e me 

From a'l] the impure blots and ftains thereof Shak. Rich. III. 

ACQUITTANCE. n. f. [from acquit. ] 
1. I he act of difcharging from a debt. 
Eut foon fhall find 

Forbearance, no accguittance, ere day end 

Juftice fhall not return, as beauty, fcorn’d. 

2. A writing teflifying the receipt of a debt. 
You can produce acgu/ittances 

For fuch a fum, from {pecial officers 

Of Charles his father. Stakefp. Loves Labour Loft. 

‘They quickly pay their debt, and then 

‘Lake no a@eguittances, but pay again. Donne. 

They had got a worfe trick than that; the fame man 
bought and fold to himfelf, paid the money, and gave the ac- 
Quittance. Arbuthnot. 
CRE. 2. f- [Æcre, Sax.] A quantity of land contalning in 
length iurty perches, and four in breadth, or four thoufard eight 
hundred and forty fquare yards. Did. 

Scarch ev ry acre in the high-grown field, 
And bring him to our eye. Shakefpeare’s K. Lear. 
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ACRID. alj. [acer, Lat.] Of 2 hot biting tafte; bitter, fo as to 
leave a painful heat upon the organs of tafte. ` 

Bitter and acrid difter only by the fharp parce. of the firft, 

being involved in a greater quantity or oil tham thofe of the 


z bau: ‘Arbuthnot om Aliments. 
Acrixo’Nious. adj. Abounding with acrimony; fharp; cor- 
rofive. x 


If gall cannot be rencered acrimonious, and bitter of itfelf, 
then whatever acrimony or amaritude redounds in it, muit be 
from the admixture of melancholy. Marvey on Confumpdicns. 

A'cRIMONY. 2. /. [acrimonra, Lat. ] 
1. Sharpnefs, corrofivenefs. 

‘There be plants that have a milk in them when they are cut; 
as, figs, old lettuce, fow-thiftles, fpurge, Sc. The caufe may 
be an inception of putrefaction: for thofe milks have all an 
a@crimzny, though one would think they fhould be MrS 

acon, 

‘Tie chymifts define falt, from fome of its properties, to be 
a body fufible in the fire, congeable again by cold into brittle 
glebes or cryfials, foluble in water, fo as to difappear, not 
malleable, and having fomething in ic which affects the organs 
of tafte with a fenfation of acrimony or fharpnefs. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


2: Sharpnefs of temper, feverity, bitternefs of thought or lan- 


uage. ` 
z This made Jobn the Baprift fet himfelf, with fo much acri- 
mony and indignation, to baffle this fenfelefs arrogant conceit 
of theirs, which made them huff at the doctrine of repentance, 
` as a-thing below them, and not at al] belonging to them. Sexurh. 
AVERITUDE. a. f.-ffrom acrid.] An acrid tatte ; a biting heat on 
“the palate. ` - ~- 
- Green vitriol, mixed with fome rays of a pale blue, from 
the fame place ; with its aftringent and fweetith taftes, is join- 
.ed fome acritude. Grew s Alujzum. 
ACROAMA’TICAL. adj. [axgodonas, Gr. I bear.] Of or pertain- 
ing to deep learning; the oppofite of exoterical. 
ACROA‘TICKs. 7. f. [ Axgozlixa,Gr.] Ariflotle’s lectures on the 
more nice and principal parts of philofophy, to whom none but 
friends and {fcholars were admitted by him. ; N 
ACRONYCAL. adj. [from axeG, fummus, and wi E, zox; import- 
ing the beginning of night.] A term of aftronomy,. applied to 
the ftars, of which the rifing or fetting is called acronical, when 
they either appear above or fink below the horizon at the time 
-of funfet. It is oppofed to cofmical. 
ACRO'NYCALLY. adv. [from acrenical.] At the acronycal time. 
Fie is tempeftuous in the fummer, when he rifes heliacally, 
and rainy in the winter, when he rifes acrenyally. S 
- ; Dryden's Æneid. 
A’cRoOSPIRE. 7. /. [fromdxpos and ereziea, Gr.] A thootor fprout 
from the end of feeds before they are put in the.ground. i 
Many corns will fmilt, or have their pulp turned into a fub- 
fiance like thick cream ; and moft of thofe which come with- 
out extraordinary pains, will fend forth their fubftance in an 
acrofpire. Mortimer. 
A’CROSPIRED. part. adj. Having fprouts, or having fhot out. 
For want of turning, when the malt is fpread on the foor, 
it comes and fprouts at both ends, which is called acro/pired, 
and is fit only for fwinc. : Mortimer. 
AcRO’ss. adv. {from a for at, or the French @, as it is ufed in 
@ travers, and crefs.] Athwart, laid over fomething fo as to) 
crofs it. 
‘The harp hath the concave not along the ftrings, but acrofs 


the ftrings; and no harp hath the found fo melting and pro- 

longed as the Irith harp. _. Bacoor. 
“This view’d, but not enjoy’d, with arms acro/s, 

He ftood, reflecting on his country’s lofs. Dryden. 


‘There is a fet of artifans, who, by the help of feveral poles, 
which they lay acr-fs each others fhoulders, build themfelves 
up into a kind of pyramid ; fothat you feea pile of menin the 
air of four or five rows rifing one above another. Addifon. 

An Acro’sTick. 2. f. [from dxgos and sixes, Gr-] A poem 
in which the frft letter of every line being-taken,: makes up 
the name of the perfon orthing on which the poem is written. 

AcRO'sTICK. adj. . 

x. That which relates to an acroftick. 

2. That which contains acroftickse 

Leave writing plays, and choofe for thy command 

Some peaceful province in acroffick land : 

T here thou may’ft wings difplay, and altars raife, 

And torture one’ poor word ten thoufand wys. Dryden. 

ACROTERS, or ACROTERIA. n.f. {In archite&ture ; from 
exgev, Gr. the extremity of any body ] Little pedeffals with- 
out bafes, placed at the middle and a two extretajs of pedi- 
ments, fometimes ferving to fupport ftatues. j 

Zo ACT. v. a. (ago, alum, Lat.] 

1. lobein a&tion, not to reft. 

He hangs between in doubt to ed or reft. Pope. 

2. To perform the pro functions. 

Albeit the will is not capable of being compelled to any of 

‘Sits actings, yet itis capable of being. na ade to ac? with more gr 
Jefs difficulty, according to tfe different impreffions it receives 
om motives or objets. South. 
"Tis 
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3. TO practife the att- or dures of life; to condu st one’s ilt. 
"Ess plain, tnat the w io, ts al imu om now, 
WV ould facrifice b : los 5 a l breck her vow, 
Not out of love, tut mute es, z” aons, 
And would, cv’n in my stmə, Le thinking of a throne. 
Td, ben’, Caonyget $ of Oi etat- 
The defire of happinef , ¿n l th- ~onitraint in puts upon us to 
2.7 tor it, mo body acco r an abrio sment of liberty. Z xc’e. 
The {plendor of his ince, is touet Ken ot that lacred tiha- 
ra ter which he inward'y b»ar`:i aad ong of thete « izht con- 
ftantly to put him in mind or cis waer, and exs.te hini to a f 
up to it, tbrough the whole cuui or nis adminittration. 
sttter bury’s Serm-ens. 
It is our part and duty to cə- operate with this grace, vigo- 
roufly to exert thoile powers, and «-ž up to thole aly antages to 
which it reftores us. He hus given eycs to the blind, and 
feet to the Jame. Rogers's Sermons, 
4- To bear a borrowed chiuascter, as, a ftarc player. 
Honour and thame rrom no condition rife; 
Ac? well your part, there all the hon ur hes. 
Pope's EGay on Alan. 
5- To counterfeit; to kign Ly action 
His tormer tremohng once ag ia renew’d, 
With zed fear the villain thus purtu’ i. 
6. To produce e1rfects in fome paMive lubjest. 
Hence ‘tis we wait the wond'reus caufe to fin l 
How body «a*s upon impaffive mind. Gart/*s Di/penfiry. 
The tomach, the inteftines, the muteles of the lower belly, 
all 2é% upon the aliment ; befides, the chyle ıs not fucked, but 
tqueezed into the mouths of the licteals, by the action of the 
fibres of the guts. Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 
7. To actuate; to put in mstion; to regulate the movements. 
Aloft people in the world are asted by levity and humour, by 
ftrange and irrational changes Sout. 
Perhaps they are as proud as Lucifer, as covetous as Demas, 
as falfe as Judas, and, in the whole courfe of their convertfa- 
tior, a7, andare wz .eé, not by devotion, hut defipn South. 
We fuppofe two dittinst tncommunicable confcioufnefles 
ailing the fame bod, the one conttantly by day, the other 
by night; aud, on the other tide, the fame confcioumels ating 
by intervals two diftinét bodies. Lake. 
Acr. n. f: [aéium, Lat } 
ž. Something done; a deed; an exploit, whether good or ill. 
I've done enough. A lower p'ace, not well, 
Niay make too great an as? : for learn this, dilus, 
Better to leave undone than by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame, when he, we ferie, ’s away. 
Sha’ /peare’s Antony and Cireopatra. 
‘The confcious wretch mutt all his @és reveal ; 
Loth to confefs, unable to conceal ; 
From the firft moment of his vital breath, 
To his laft hour of unrepenting death. 
Z. Agency; the power of product: g an efect. 
I will try the forces 
Of thefe thy compounds on fuch creatures as 
e count not worth the hanging; but none human; 
To try the vigour of them, and apply 
Allayments to their a.f ; and by them gather 
‘Their feveral virtus and eff cts. Sf ak peers Cyml eline. 
3- Action; the performance of exploits; production of effects. 
” Tis to much in «ur nature to do good, that your life is but 
one continued a‘ of placing benetits on many, as the fun ts 
always carrying his hzhtto tome part or other of the world. 
Dryden's Fables. 
WVho forth from nothing ca!l'd this comely frame, 
Flis will and uc?, his word and work the fame. rior. 


4- The doing of fome particular thing ; a ftep taken ; a meafure 
executed. 


Dr zd. Encid. 


Dryd. Æ neid. 


This a.? perfuades me, 

"Thatthis remotion of the duke and her, 
Is practice only. Shakef/peare’s King Lear. 
e5. A ftate of action. 
The feeds of herbs and plants at the firft are not in @aé, but 
in poffibility that which they afterwar:!s grow to be. fi cake rs 
God alone excepted, whoeattually and everlaitingly is what- 
{sever he may be, and which cannot hereafter be that which 
now he isnot; allcther thins belides are fomt hat in pomi- 
bility, which as yetth var not in ee. Flosser. 

Sure tue. re conicious 

Of foe intended mitchicf, and are fled 
-To pN it into ac. Derha s Sct". 

Hernits were bufkin’d, and the left before s 


In ada oot, a filver b sw fhe bore. Dry l. Fub es. 
©. A part ofa 


interruption. 


Many neve- doubt but the whole condition required by 
Chrilt, the repentance he came to preich, will, in that, latt 
tcene of their lalt a7, immediately bef.re the exit, be as cp- 
portunel, and a.ceptab.y pertermed, as at any other point ci 
“their liv es. fla-ri01d's £awdturie tt 
ive ads are the jaft n eafure bf a p'as. “Rfcovr.mes te 
7- A decree of a court cf? tice, or cdidt of a le filature. 
l hey make edicts for: fury t9 fupport u‘urers, repeal daily 


P aa A i ES 


play, during which the action proceeds witho, E 


ALC E 


any wholefome a eftablifhed againft the aich, and provide 
more piercing itatutes daily to chain up and reftrain the pocr- 
Sha ‘espa? s Coriolanus; 
You th t are king, though bh» do wear the crown, 
Have caus’d him, by new act of parliamei.t, 
To blot out me. Shai peare’s Iienry VI. 
&. Record of judicial proceedings. 
Judicial acts are all thofe mutters, which relate to judicial 
proceedings; and being reduced into writing by a publick no- 
tary, are recorded by the authority of the judge. 


dylif es Parergort., 
A CTION, 7. f. [adlion, Fr. acio, Tat.) 
t. Ihe quality or ftate of ating, oppofite to ref. 
O noble Englifh, that could entertain 

With half their forces the full power of France; 

And let another half ftand laughing by, 

All out of work, and cold for action. 

2. An act or thing done ; a deed. 
I hi» aion, I now goon, 

I. for my better grace. Sha se/peare’s IT inter’s Tale. 

Cod never accepts a good inclination inftead of a good ac- 
tion, where that aé?icn may be donc; nay, fo much the con- 
trary, that, if a good inclination be ,not feconded by a good 
a 7i n, the want of that ac. ion is made fo much the more cri- 
minal and inexcufable. S.1.tt’s Ser znors. 

3. Agency, operation. 
tis better therefore, that the earth fhould move about its 
own center, and make thofe ufcful viciffitudes of nighr and 
day, than expofe always the fame fide to the a:žion of the fun. 
Bentley's Sermons. 

He has fettled laws, and laid down rules, conformable to 
which natural bodies are governed in their a/?ious upon one 
another. Chejne’s Philofophical Principles. 

4. The feries of events reprefented in a fable. 

‘This aclion fhould have three qualifications. Firft, it fhould 
be but one actien ; fecondly, it fheuld be an entire aé?7.07 ; and, 
thirdly, it fhould be a great acři n. Addif-n. 

5- Getticulation; the accordance of the motions of the body 
with the words fpoken ; a part of oratory. 
— He that {peaks doth gripe the hearer’s wrift, 

WVhile he that hears makes fearful aé?/on 

WVith wrinkled brows. Shake/p. King Ff bn. 

Our oratours are obferved to make ufe of lefs gefture or 
aétion than thofe of other countries. Addifon. 

6. [Inlaw.] It is ufed with the prepofition againfi before the per- 
fon, and for before the thing. 

fétiows are perfonal, real, and mixt: ain perfonal be- 
longs to a man againf? another, by reafon of any contract, of- 
fence, or caufe, of like force with a contraét or offence made 
or done by him or fome other, for whofe faét he is to anfwer. 
Miction real is given to any man againf? another, that poficfies 
the thing required or fued for in his own name, and no other 
man’s. Alion mixt is that which lies as well aguinf# or fr the 
thing which we feek, as again/? the perton that hath it; called 
m.x’, becaufe it hath a mixt refpeét both to the thing, and to 
the perfon. 

Alion is divided into civil, penal, and mixt. /é#icn civil is 
that which tends only to the recovery of that which is due to 
us; as, a flum of money formerly lent. lioz penal is that 
which aims at fome penalty or punifhment in the party fued, 
be it corporal or pecuniary: as, in common law, the next 
friends of a man felonioufly flain fhall purfue the law azain/t 
the murderer. /4¢éfion mixat is that which feeks both the thing 
whereof we are deprived, anda penaity alfo for the unjuft dc- 
taining of the fame. 

Aétion upon the café, is an aétion given for redrefs of wrongs 
done without force againf? any man, by law not {pecially pro- 
vided for. 

Aion upon the flatute, is an alion brought againf? a man 
upon breach of a ftatute. Cotvell. 

There-was never man could have a jufter aion againf? filthy 
fortune than I, fince all other things being granted me, her 
blindnefs isthe only lett. Sidney» 

For our reward then, 
Firft, all our debts are paid; dangers of law, 
“tions, decrees, judgments, again/f?f us quitted. 
Ben. Yai sae Catiline. 
7. In the plural, in France, the fame as focs in England. 
A'CTIONABLE. adj. [from aétion.] That which admits an action 
in law to be brought againft it; punifhable. 

After he had been thus, asa man would think, quite extin- 
guiihed, his procefs was formed; whereby he was found guilty 
of nought elfe, thatI could learn, which was aéfionable, but of 
ambition. Ftowel’s Focal Foref?. 

A’eTionarRy, or A’cTIONIST. z. { [from @d?ion.] One that 
has a fare in acions or {tocks. 

A’oTIOV-TAKING. adj. Accuftomed to refent by means of law $ 
liti tous. 

A knave, a rafcal, an eater of broken meats, a filthy wor- 
ft.d-focking knave; alily-liver’d aé7ion-taking knave. 

Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

ActTrita’trion. 2. f. [from @éito, Lat.] Adtion quick and frc- 
quent. Dic. 
H To 


Shalhif/p. Fenry N. 
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Yo A'CTIVATE. v. a. [from a@ffive.] To make active? This 
word is perhaps ufed only by the author alleged. ; 

As fnow andice, efpecially being holpen, and their. cold as- 
tivated by nitre or falt, will turn water into ice, and thar in a 
few hours: foit may be, it will turn wood or {tiff clay into 
ftone, in longer time. Bacons Nat. Hiji. 

A’cT Ive. adj. | ačlivus, Lat. ] 
x. That which has the power or quality of acting. 5 

Thefe particles have not only a vis inertie, accompanied 
with fuch paffive laws of motion, as naturally refult from that 
force, but alfo they are moved by certain aive principles, 
fuch as is that of gravity, and that which caufes fermentation, 
and the cohefion of bodies. Newtan's Opticks. 

2. That which acts, oppofed to paffive, or that which fuffers, 

—VWVhen an even flame two hearts did touch, 

Eis office was indulgently to fit 

Aétives to paffives, correfpondency 

Only his fubjeét was. Donne. 

If you think that by multiplying the aJditaments in the 
fame proportion, that you multiply the ore, the work will fol- 
low, you may be deccived: for quantity in the paffive will 
add more refiftance than the quantity in the aćłive will add 
force. Bacos Phyfical Remains. 

‘3. Bufy, engaged in aftion ; oppofed to idle or fedentary, or any 
{tate of which the duties are performed only by the mental 
powers. ; : 

’ Tis virtuous action that muft praife bring forth, 

Without which, flow advice is little worth ; 

Yet they who give good counfel, praife deferve, 

T hough in the aive part they cannot ferve. 

4- Practical; not mercly theoretical. 

‘The world hath had in thefe men frefh experience, how 
dangerous fuch aćřive errors are. flooker, Preface. 

%. Nimble; agile; quick. 

Some bend the ftubborn bow for victory 5 

And fome with darts their 2é?ive finews try. 

6. In grammar.. 

A verb @é#ive is that which fignifies action, as does, JZ teach. 

Cla: ke’s Latin Grammar. 

A’cTivery. adv. [from eive.] In an active manner; bufily 5 
nimbly. Inan active fignification ; as the word is ufed actively. 

A’cTivENeEss. n. /. [from aétive.] The quality of being active; 
quicknefs; nimblenefs. “(Chis is a word more rarely ufed than 
activity. 

What ftrange agility and ad?ivene/s do our common tumblers 
and dancers on the rope attain to, by continual exercife ? > 

Veilk.ns’s Adathematical Adagick. 

Acti’viry.2. {. [from @éive.] The quality of being active, 
applied either to things or perfons. Seen: ; 

alt put to ice, asin the producing of the artificial ice, in- 
creafeth the aćłivity of cold. Bacon's Nat, Fii/?. 

Our adverfary, will not be idle, though we are; he watches 
every turn of our foul, 2nd incident ef our life; and, if we 
remit our «é#iv:t;,will take advantage of our indolence. Rogers. 

A'CTOR. 2. f. [edé.r, lsat.) 

1. He that acts, or performs any thing. 

‘The virtues of either age may correct the defeéts of both: 
and good for fucceflion, that young men may be learners, 
while men in age are @c?ors. Bacon. 

He, who writes an £ucomium Neronis, if he docs it heartily, 
is himfelf but a tranfcript of Nero in his mind, and would, no 
doubt, gladly enough fee fuch prapks, as he was famous for, 
acted again, though he dares not be the @d?zr of them himfelf. 

South's Sermons, 

2. He that perfonatesa character ; a ftage-player. 

Would you have 

Such an Herculean ad?sr in the fcene, 

And not this hydra? “Chey muft fweat no lefs 

To fit their properties, than t’exprefs their parts. . 

Ben “fohnfon’s Catiline, 
When a good ać7or doth his part prefent, 

In every act he our attention draws, 

“That at the laft he may find juft applaufe. Denham. 

hele falfe beauties of the ftage are no more lafting than a 
rain-bow ; when the a.7cr ceafes to fhine upon them, when he 
gilds them no longer with his reflection, they vanifh in a 
twinkling. Dryd. Spanifh Friar. 

A’evness. n. [. [aétrice, Fr.] 
x. She that performs any thing- i 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an @¢7re% in the 
fi necid; but the part fhe aéts is very fhort, and none of the 
moft admired circumftances of that divine work. Addi. Spect. 

2. A woman thet plays on the ftage. 
We fprights have juft fuch natures 

We had, for all the world, when human creatures $ 

And therefore I that was an @é¢/re/s here, ; 

Play ail my tricks in hell, a goblin there. Dryd;, Tyr. Love. 

A'CTUAL. adj. [adtue', Fr.] 
1. That which comprifes aćtion. 

In this fumbry agitation, befides her walking and other ac- 
tual performances, what, at any time, have you heard her 
zy? Shakefpeares Mlacteth. 


Denham. 


Dryd. 42n. 
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2. Really ina2ét; not merely potential. 
Sin, there in pow’r before 
Once aéiual; nowin body, and to dwell 
Habitual habitant. ` Ailt. Paraazfe T. 
3. In aét ; not purely in fpeculation. 
For he that but conceives a crime in thought, 

Contracts the danger of an ediuva/ faulr : 

“(hen what muit he expect, that ftill proceeds 

To finifh fing and work up thoughts to deeds ? 

Di yden?s Five snr! 
Acruad‘’iity. n. /. [from @afual.] The ftate of being «civa. 

The adiuality of thefe fpiriual qualities is thus imprifoned, 
though their potentiality be not quite deflroyed; and thus a 
crafs, extended, impenetrable, pufiive, divifible, unintelligent 
fubftance is generated, which we ca)l matter. Cheyne. 

ACTUALLY. adv. [from ačiųual.} In aét; in cfFeéi; really. 

All mankind acknowledge themfelves able and fufficicnt to 
do many things, which aé/ucl/y they never do. Seth: 

Read one of the chronicles written by an author of this 
frame of mind, and you will think you were reading a hiftory 
of the kings of Ifracl or Judah, where the hiftorians were ac- 
tually infpired, and where, by a particular fcheme of provi- 
dence, the kings were diftinguifhed by judgments or i-leffings, 
according as they promoted idolatry, or the worfhip of the 
true God. Addit. 

‘Though our temporal profpeéts fhould be full of danger, or 
though the days of forrow thould ed?ua/ly overtake us, yet fill 
we muit repote ourfelve: on God. Rogers. 

A’CTUALNEsS. z. f. [from aciual.] The quality of being actual. 

A/CTUARY. 7. f. [@é:uarius, Lat.) The regitter who compiles 
the minutes of the procecdings of a court; a term of the civil 
law. 

Suppofe the judge fhould fay, that he would have the keep- 
ing of the acts of court remain with him, and the notary will 
have the cuftody of them with himfelf: certainly, in this cafe, 
the aé?uary or writer of them ought to be preferred. 

. Aytip s Parergen. 
A'’'CTUATE. adj. [from the verb To ačuate.] Put into action ; 
animated; brought into eff. &. 

The active informations of the intelleét, filling the paffive 
reception of the will, like form clofing with mattcr, grew ac- 
tuate into a third and dittinét perfeétion of practice. Scuth. 

To A’YCTUATE. v. a. [from ago, asius:, Lat] To put ime 
action; to invigorate or encreafe the powers of motion. 

The light made by this animal depends upon a living fpirit, 
and feems, by fome vital irradiation, to be eé?zvated into this 
luftre. Brown’s kulrar Errcurs. 

Such is every man, who has not aé?wat.d the ‘grace given 
him, to the fubduing of every reigning fin. Decay of Piety. 

Men of the greateft abilities are moft fired with ambition ; 
and, on the contrary, mean and narrow minds are the Iczit 

| @aé?uated by it. Addijon. 
Our paffions arethe fprings which aé7uate the powers of our 
nature. Kee rzers. 
Aci u0’sE. adj. [from @4.] That which hath ftrong powers 
of action ; a word Jittle ufed. 
Lo A’CUATE. V. a. [acuo, Lat.] To fharpen, to invigorate 
with any powers of fharpncfs. : 
AC’CLEATE. adj. [acuicatus, Lat.) That which has a point or 
{ting ; prickly; that which terne.nates in a fharp point. 
ACU MEN. n. f: [Lat.] A fharp point; figuratively, quicknefs 
of intellects. 

The word was much affeéted by the learned Ariftarchus in 
common converfation, to fignify genius or natural acumen. 

Popes Dunciad. 
AcuU’MINATED. particip. adj. F-nding in a point; fharp-pointed. 

‘Lhis is not acuminated and pointed, as in the reft, but feem- 
eth, as it were, cut off. Brown’s Fulger Es rours.. 

I appropriate this word, Noli me tangere, to a {mall round 
acuminated tubercle, which hath not much pain, unlefs it be 
touched or rubbed, or otherways exafperated by topicks. 


Wrjeman's Surger3. 
ACUTE. adj. (acutus, Lat.) 
x. Sharp, cnding in a point; oppofed to obtufè or Llunt. 

Having the ideas of an obttf{e and an acute angled triangie, 
both drawn from equal bafes and between parallels, I can, by 
intuitive Khowlecdec, perecive the one not to be the other, but 
cannot that way know whether they be equal. Locke. 

2. Ina figurative fenfe applied to men; ingemoe eenetrating ; 
oppofcd to duil or ffupid. 

‘The acute and ingenious author among peny very finc 
thoughts, and uncommon refle tions, has {tan td the notion* 
of feeing all things in God. Locke. 

3- Spoken of the fenfes, vigorous ; powerful in Operation. 
W ere our fenfes altered, and made much quicker and acter, 
the appearanceand outward fcheme of things would have quite 
«another face to us. Locke. 
4. Acute difcafe. Any difeafe, which is attended with an in- 
creafed velocity of blood. and tertminates in a few days. 
z Duiricy. 
5. Acute accent ; that whch raile*s or fharpens the voice. 
AGU TELY. 
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ACU TERY. adv. [from acute.] After an acute manner; fharp- 
dy; itis ufed as well in the figurative as primitive fenfe. 

Ee that will look into many parts of Afia and America, 
will.find men realon. there, perhaps, as acutely as himfelf, who 
yet never heard of a fyHogifm. Locke. 

Aco TENESs. 2. /. [from acute, which fee. ] 

x. Sharpnefs. 

2. Force of intelle€&s. = 
~ They would not be fo apt to think, that there could be no- 
thing added to the acutene/s and penetration of their under- 
ftandings. i; Lecke. 

3» Quicknefs and vigour of fenfes. 

_ If eyes fo framed could not view at once the hand and the 
hour plate, their owner could not be benefited by that acutene/s ; 
which, whilft it difcovered the fecreg contrivance of the ma- 
chine,- made him lofe‘its ufe. Lock 

4-_ Violence and fpeedy crifis of a malady. 
= We apply prefent remedies according to indications, te 
fpecting rather the acutene/s of the difeafe, and precipitancy of 
the occafion, than the riling and fetting of ftars.. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

5g. Sharpnefs of found. 

This aeutene/s of found will fhew, that whilft, to the eye, 
the bell feems to be at reft, yet the minute parts of it continue 
in a very brifk motion, without which they could not ftrike 
the air. | . Bcyle. 

ADACTED. participial. adj. (adactus, Lat.] Driven by force; a 
word little ufed. ae. Dict. 

A’DAGE. a. [- [adagium, Lat.] A maxim-handed.down: from 
antiquity ; a proverb. De: 

Shallow unimproved intelleéts, that are confident pretenders _ 
to certainty ; as if, contrary to the adage, {cience bad no friend 
but ignorance. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica, 

Fine fruits of learning ! old ambitioys.foal, 

Dar ft thou apply that adage of the {chool ; 

As if ’tis nothing worth that lics cénceal’d ; 

And fcience is not fcience till reveal’d ? Dryd. 

ADAGIO. n. f- [Italian.] A term ufed by muficians, to-mark 
a flow time. oe r 

ADAMANT. x. /. [aťamas, Lat. from œ and dapnvw, Gr. that is 
infuperable, infrangible.} . 

x= A ftone, imagined by writers, of impenetrable hardnefs, 

So great a fear my name amongtit them fpread, 

‘That they fuppos’d I could.rend bars of fteel, 

And fpurn in pieces pofts.of adamant. 

Satan, with vaft and haughty ftrides advatc’d,. 

Came tow’ring, arm’d in adamant, and gold. 

a. Eternal Deities, 

“Who rule the world, with abfolute decrees, 

And write whatever time fhall bring to pafs, 

. With pens of adamant, on plates of” brafs. Dryd. 

2. The diamond. a 

Hardnefs, wherein fome ftones exceed all other bodies, and 
among them the adamant all other ftones, being exalted to that 
degree thereof, that art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it, 
the factitious {tones of chymifts, in imitation, being eafily de- 
tected by an ordinary lapiditt. Ray on the Creation. 

3- Adamant is taken for the load{ftone. 

Let him change his lodging from one end and part of the 

town to another, which is a great adamant of acquaintance. 
Bacon's Effays: 
` You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant! 

But yet you draw not iron; for my heart 

Ts true as fteel. Shake/peare, 

ADAMANT E’AN: adj. [from adamant.] Ward as adamant. 

He ran on embattl’d armies clad in iron, 

And.weaponlefs himfelf, 

Made arms ridiculous, ufelefs the forgery 

OFf brazen fhield and {pear, the hammer’d cuirafs, 

Chalybean temper'd fteel, and frock of mail 

Adamantean proof. MMilton’s Samfon' Agonifies, 
‘This word occurs perhaps only in this paflage. 

ApAMA‘NTINE. adj. [adamantinus, Lat.] 

x. Made of adamant. 

j Wiidt is the fronting gate, and rais’d on high 

With adamantine columns, threats the fky. ryd: 

2. Having the qualities of adamant; as, hardnefg, indiffolubility. 

Could Eve’s weak hand, exteaded to the tree, 

In nder rend that adamantine chain, 

Whe golden links, effects and caufes be, 

And vhich to God’s own chair doth fix’d remain? Davies. 

Ane, fal fterility muft have poffeffed the world, where all 
things à been fixed and faftened everlaftingly with the ada- 
mantine Caains’ of f{pecific gravity; if the Almighty had not 
fpoken and faid, Let the earth bring forth grafs, the herb yiéldt 
ing fecd, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit after its kind; and it 
was fo. Bentley's Sermons. 

In adamantine c¥ains fhall death be bound, » 
And hell’s grim tyrant feel th’ eternal wound. 
Tho’ adamantine bonds tke chief reftrain, 
The dire reftraint his wifdonj will defeat, 
And foon reftore him to his egal feat. 


Shakefp. 
Adilton. 


Pope. 


Pope. 
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A’RAM's-APPLE. 7. fı [in anatomy.] A prominent pait of the 
throat. 


To ADA/’PT. wv. a. [adapto, Lat.] To fit one thing to another 5 
to fuit; in proportion. 
Tis true, but let it-not be kriown, 

My, ¢yés are fomewhat dimmith grown į 

For nature, always in the right, f 

To your decays s my fight. rete Swift. 

It is not rie i that nothirigs offends the tar, but a good 
poet will adapt very founds, as wellas words, to the things 
he treats óf. i Pepes Letters- 

ADAPTATION. 2. f. [from. adapt,] .Thé a& of fitting one 
thing to another; the fitnhefs of one thing to another. 

Some fpecies there be of middle nAdtures, that is, of bird 
and beaft, as batt$; ‘yet are their parts fo fet"together, that we 
cannot definethe beginning or end of ‘éithér,’ thére being 2 
commixtion of..both, rather than adaptation ct cement of the 
one unto the other. Brown’ s Vulgar Errceurs. 

‘Their adhefion. may bein part afcribeds either to fome elaf— 
tical motioh inthe preffed glafs, or to the exquifite adaptation 
of the almoft numberlefs, though very fmall, afperities of the 
one, and the numerous Tittle cavitics of the other ; whereby 
the furfaces dog lock in with’¢ne another, of are, as it were, 
clafped togethe?. ie Ae als Boyles 

ADAPTION. 2. f. [from adapt.]_ The aé& of fitting. es 

It were alone a fuifficient work to fhew àll the necefiities, the 
wife contrivances, and’ prudent adaptionus, of thefe admirable 
machines, for the béncfit of the whole. Cheyhee 

To Apco’r PORATE. ©. å, [from ad and corpus.] To unite one 
_. body with another ; more ufually wrote atéorpcrate; which fee, 
Zo ADD. v. a. [adde, Lat.t 
I. To join fomething tó that which was before: 

Mark if his birth makes any difference, 


-= * 


If to his-words it adds one grain of fénfe: Dryd, 
They, whofe mufes have the higheft own, 

Add not to his immortal memory, . 

But do an aét of friendfhip to their own. Dryd. 


2. To perform the méntal Operation of ddding one number or 
conception to another. 

Whatfoever pofitive idéas a man has in his mind, of any 
quantity, he can repeat it, and add it to the former, as eafily 
as he can add together thé ideas of two days,or two years. Locke. 

A’DDABLE. adj..[from add.] That which may be added. 4d» 
dible is more proper. . recent 

‘The firft nufnber‘in every addition is called the eddable num- 
ber, the other, the number or numbers added, and thé nuin- 
ber invented by the addition, the aggregate or fum. 


Sai. Cocker’s Arithmetick. 
Ta Anpr’cim re. vw. a. [addecimo, Lat.] To take or afcertain 
tithes. i Diz. 


Zo_ApDDEEM. v. a. [from dem.] "To efteem; to account 
This word is now out of ufe. 
She {corns to be addeem’d fo worthlefs-bafe, 
As to be mov’d to fuch an infamy. Daniel's Civil Wars 
A’DDER. x. f. [ABxcen, AEccon, Navone, as it feems from erctens 
Sax. poifon.] A ferpent, a viper, a poifonous reptile; perhaps 
of any {pecies. In common language, adders and /nakes are not 
the fame. ` 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 
Becaufe his painted fkin cofitents the éye. 
An adder did it; for, with doubler tongue 
‘Than thine, thou ferpent, never adder ftung: 
* Shakefpeare’s Midfum. Night's Dream. 
‘The adder teaches us where to ftrike, by her curious and 
fearful defending of her head. Taylor of Living holy. 
A’DDER’s-GRAss. n.f. The name of a plant, imagined by 
Skinner to be fo named, becaufe ferpents lurk about it. 


A'DD oi e a. f: [ophiogleffum, Lat.] T'he name of an 
hėrb. ; 

It hath no vifible Hower; but the feeds are produced ön a 
fpike, which refembles a ferpent’s tongue ; which feed is con- 
tained in many longitudinal cells, which open, and taft forth 
the feeds when ripe. It grows wild in moift meddows, and is 
ufed in medicine. le 

The moft common fimples with us in England, are comfrey, 
bugle, agrimony, fanicle, paul’s-betony, fuellin, oavivetnkie 
adder’ s-tongue. tfeman’s Surgéry. 

A’DDER’s-worT. n.f. An herb fo named, on account of its 
virtue, real or fuppofed, of curing the bite of ferpents. 

A’PDIBLE. adj. [from add.] Poffible to be added. See Ap- 
DARLE. i 

The cleareft idea it cari get of infinity, is the confufed, in- 
somprehenfible remainder of endlefs, addib/e numbers, which 
affords no profpeét of ftop, or boundary. Locke.* 

a LITTEN: J: [from addible.] The poffibility of being 
added. . 

T iis endlefs addition, or addibility (if any one like the worl 
bettcr) of numbers, fo apparent to the mind, is that whrch 
gives us the Cleareft and moft diftinét idea of infinity. Locke. 

A’ppide. 2. f: [for which we corruptly fpeak and write adz, 
from abere, -~ an axe. 


The addiceath its blade made thin and femewhat arehinc. 


ay 


Sbake/p. 
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As the axe hath its edge parallel to its handle; fo the addice 

hath its edge athwart the handle, and is ground to a bafil on 

` its infide to its outer edge. | Moxon s Mechanical Exerci/es. 
To ADDICT. v a. [addico, Lat. ] 

1. To devote, to dedicåte, in a good fenfe which is rarely. ufed. 

Ye know the ħoufe of Stephanus, that they. have addic?ed 

_ themfelves to the miniftry of the faints. a Cor. xvi. I5- 

2. It is commonly taken in a bad fenfit% as, be addit?ed bisn/felf to 


wice. ; 
A'DDICTEDNESS. n. f: [from adäicled:] ‘The quality or ftate 
of being addicted. 


Thofe, that know how little I have remitted of my former 
additiednefs to make chymical experiments, will believe, that 
the defign ‘was to give occafion to the more knowing artilts to 
lay afide their refervednefs. ` Boyle. 

ÅÁDDI'CTION. 2. /. [addiZtio, Lat] ` 
x1. Theaét of devoting, or giving up- 
2. The ftate of being devoted. 
It is a wonder how his grace fhould glean it, 

Since his addiétion was to courfes vain ; 

His companies unletter’d, rude and fhallow ; 

His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, fports- Shake/p- 

An A’po1TAMENT. 2. f. [additamentum, Lats}. The addition, 
or thing added. 

Iron will riot incorporate with brafs, nor other metals, of 
itfelf, by fimple fire: fo as the onan y muft be upon the cal- 
cination, and the dddftament, and the charge of them. Bacon. 

In fuch a palace thére is firft the cafe or fabrick, or moles of 
the frruéture itfelf; and, befides that, there are certain addita- 
gents that contribute to its ornament and ufe; as, various fur- 
niture, rare fountains and aqueduéts, curious motions of di- 
vers things appendicated to it. Fdale’s Origin of Mankind- 

ADDI'TION. 2. /. [from add.] eens 

x. ~The acto ding one thing to another; oppofed to diminu- 
tion. | 

The infinite diftance between the Creator and the nobleft 
ef all creatures, can never be meafured, nor, exhaufted by end- 
lefs addition of finite degrees. Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Additament, or the thing added. 

It will not be modeftly done, if any of our own wifdom in- 
trude or interpofe, or be willing to make additions to what 
Chrift and his Apoftles have dlana. Flammaond s Fundam. 

Some fuch refemblances, methinks, I find 

Of our laft even’ing’s talk, in thisthy dreamy 


But with addition ftrange ! Milton. 


The abolifhirg of villanage, together with the cuftom per— 


mitted, among the nobles, of felling their lands;-wasa mighty’ 


addition to the power of the commons. 
Swift on the Diffenfions in Athexs and Rome. 
3- In arithmetick. 


Addition is the reduction of two or more numbers of like 
kind, together into one fum or total. Cocker’s Arith. 
4- Inlaw. A title given to a man over and above bis chri(ftian 
mame and furname, fhewing his eftate, occupation, 
trade; age, place of dwelling. Cowell. 
Only retain 
‘The name, and all th” addition to a king 
‘The fway, revenue, execution of th’ laft, 
Beloved fons, be yours; which to confirm, 
‘This coronet part between you. 
From this time, 
For what he did before Corioli, call him, 
With all th’ applaufe and clamour of the hoft, 
Caius Marcius Coriolanus. Bear th’ addition nobly ever. 
SAARIN s Corislanus. 
There arofe new difputes upon the perfons named by the 
king, or rather againft the additions and appellations of title, 
which were made to their names. Clarendon. 
ADDITIONAL. adj. [from addition.] ‘That which is added. 
Our kalendar being once reformed and fet right, it may be 
kept fo, without any confiderable variation, for many ages, by 
omitting one leap-year; 7. e. the additional day, at the end of 
every 134 years. r on Time. 
The greateft wits, that ever were produced in.one age, lived 
together in fo good an underftanding, and celebrated one an- 
other with fo much generofity, that each of them receives an 
additional luftre from his cotemporaries. i Addifan. 
They include in them that very kind of evidence, which is 
fuppofed to be fo powerful; and do, withal, afford us {cveral 
other additional proofs, of great force and clearnefs. Atter. 
ApDDI’TORY. adj. [from add.i That which has the power or 
quality of adding. 
The additory fiction gives to a great man a larger fhare of 
_ reputation than belongs to him, to enable him to ferve fome 
; oe end or purpofe. Arbuthnot. 
»VDDLE. adj. [from abel, a difeafe, Sax. according to. Skinner 
and Junius ; erhaps from yoel, idle, barren, unf uitful. ] 
Originally applied to eggs, and fignifying fuch as produce no- 
thing, but grow rotten under the hen 3 thence transf{:rred to 
brains that produce n>thing. 
‘There’s one with trunchcon, like a ladle, 


‘That carries eggs too freih or addle ; 


Shake/peare- 
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And ftill at random, as he goes, 
Among the rabble rout beftows. Fludibras. 
After much folitarinefs, fafting, or long ficknefS, their brains 
‘were addie, and their bellies as empty of meat as their heads 
of wit. ' © Burton on Ad lar:choly. 
Tius far the poet; but his brains grow addie : 

And all the reít is purely from this noddle. Dryd. 
To A'DDLE. v. a. [from addle, adj.] “lo make addle; to cor- 

rupt; to make barren. 

‘This is alfo evidenced in eggs, whereof the found one finks, 
and fuch as are addied {wim ; as do aifo thofe that are termed 
hypenemia, or wind-eges. Bı cwn’s Vulgar Erreurs. 

A‘/DDLE-PATED. adj. aving addled brains. See AppLa. 
Poor flaves in metre, dull and addle-pa‘ed, 

Who rhyme below even David’s pfalms tranflated. 
Dryden’s Abfailom and Achitodi-e. 
To ADDRE'SS. v. a [addreffer, Fr. from deregar, Span. frora 

@irigo, direéium, Lat. } 
r. To prepare one’s felf to enter upon any action; as, þe ad- 
areffed ago tothe work. 
It lifted up its head, and did addre/s 


Icfelf to motion, like as it would fpeak. - Shakefp. 
With him the Palmer eke, in habit fad, 

Himfelf adref? to that adventure hard ; 

So to the river’s fide they both together-far’d. Fairy 2, 
Then Turnus, from his chariot leaping light, 

Addrcfs'd himfelf on foot to fingle fight, Dryd. 


2. To get ready; to put in a ftate for immediate ufe. 

By this means they fell direétly om head on the Englith bat- 

tle; whereupon the earl òf Warwick addrefed his men to take 

the dank. Sir J. Hayward. 
Duke Frederick hearing, haw that every day 

Men of great worth reforted to this foreft, 

Addref d a mighty power, which were on foot, 

In his own conduét purpofely to take 

His brother here. Shakefpeare, As you like it. 

To-night in Harfleur we will be your gueft, | : 

‘To-morrow for the march we are addrc/?. f Shak. 

3- To apply to another by words, with various forms of con- 
ftruction. : 
4- Sometimes without a prepofition. 
Are not your orders to addre/s the fenate? 
5- Sometimes with to. 

Addreffing to Pollio, his great patron, and himfelf no vulgar 
poet, he no longer could reftrain the freedom of his fpirit, but 
began to affert his native character, which is fublimity. 

Dryden's Dedication of Virgil's Pafi. 
Among the croud, but far above the reft, 
Young l'urnus fo the beauteous maid addreft. Drd. 
6. Sometimes with the reciprocal pronoun ; as, be addreffed bim- 
Self to the general. 
. Sometimes with the accufative of the matter of the addrefs, 
which may be the nominative to the paffive. 

The young hero had addrefed his pray:rs to him for his al- 

fiftance. Dryd. Ageia. 
‘The prince himfelf, with awful dread pofiefs’d, 


Addi jin. 


His vows to great Apollo thus addref?. | Dryd. 
His fuit was common ; but, above the reft, 
To both the brother-princes thus addreft. Dryd. 


8. To addrefs, is to apply to the king in form. 
‘The reprefentatives of the nation in parliament, and the 
privy-council, addre/i’d the king to have it recalled. Swift. 
AppDRE'ss. 7. f. faddreffz, Fr.] ss 
xX., Verbal application to any one, by way of perfuafion, peti- 
tion. | 
Henry, in knots involving Emma’s name, 

H..d half confefs’d and half conceal’d his fame 

Upon this tree; and as the tender mark 

Grew with the year, and widen’d with the bark, 

Venus had heard the virgin’s foft addrefs, 

‘That, as the wound, the paffion might encreafe. Pricr. 
= Mot of the perfons, to whom thefe addreffes are made, are 
not wife and fkilfu! judges; but are influenced by their own fin- 
ful appetites and pafiions. Watts’s Improvement gf the Adind. 

Zə Courtthip. 
‘hey both behold thee with their fifters eyes, 

And often*have reveal’d their.paffion to me: 

But, tell me, whofe addre/s thou favour ft moft ; 

I long to know, and-yet I dread to hear ir. Wddifen- 
= About three years fince, a gentleman, whom, I aX fure, you 
yourfelf would have approved, made his addreffes tame. 

Addii Speéfator: 
3- Manner of addreffing another; as, we fay, a mer; 5 an happy 
er a pleafing addrefi; a manof an aukward addrefg 
4. Skill, dexterity. . 

I could produce innumerable inftances from my own me- 
mary and obfervation, of events imput ed to the profound fkill 
and addrefs of a minifter, which, in meality, were cicher mere 
effects of negligence, weaknefs, humogur, paffion, or pride, or, 
at beft, but the natural couse of thir ngs left to themfelves. 

Swiff’s Thoughts on thse prefent Pofiure of Affairs: 
5. Manner cf direéting a letter; a fenf.e chiefly mercantile. 
ADDRE’SSER- 
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Appre’ssEeR. n. f. [from adére/i.] The perfon that addrefles 
or petitions. | 
Appu’caent. adj. [adducens, Lat. ] : 

A word applied to thofe mufcies that bring forward, clofe, 
or draw together the parts of the body to which they are an- 
nexetl. , Quincy. 

To ADDU'LCE. U.a. [uddoucir, Fr. dulcis, Lat.] To fwecten; 
a word not now in ufe. 

Thus did the French embafladors, with great fhew of their 
king's affeétion, and many fugared words, ikek to addulce all 
matters between the two kings. Bacon's fdenry VII. 

A’DELING. z. f. [from zoel, Sax. illuitrious.] A word of honour 
among the Angles, properly appertaining to the king’s children : 
king Euiwand the Contelior, being without illuc, and intending 
to make Edgar his heir, called him adding. Comwel:. 

ADENO’GRAPHY. u.f. [from Zénvev and yzex Dw, Gr.] A treatife 
of the glands. 

AbvE’MPTION. n. fi [usim acemptim, Lat.] Taking away ; 
privation. Ditt. 

ADEPT. n.f. [from adiftus, Lat. that is adeptus artem.) 

He that is completely fkilled in ali the fecrets of his art. It 
is, in its original figniħcation, appropriated to the chymifis, 
but is now extended to other artifts. 

The prefervation of chaftity is eaty to true adeprs. 

ADE’PT. adj. Skilful; throughly verfed. 

If there be really fuch adept philofophers as we are told of, I 
am apt to think, that, among their arcana, they are mafters 
of extremely potent menftruums. Boye. 

A'DEQUATE. adj. [adeguatu:, Lat.] Equal to; proportionatc; 
correfpondent to, fo as to bear an exact refemblance or pro- 
portion. It is ufed generally in a*fizurative fenfe, and often 
with the particle ¢o. 

Contingent death feems to be the whole adequate object of 
popular courage; but a neceflary and unavoidable coffin ftrikes 
palenefs into the ftouteft heart. fdarvey on Confumptions. 

The arguments were proper, adequate, and fufficient to com- 
pafs their refpeétive ends. South's Sermons. 

All our fimple ideas are adequate; becaufe, being nothing but 
the effects of certain powers in things, fitted and ordained by 
God to produce fuch fenfations in us, they cannot but be cor- 
refpondent and adeguate zo thofe powers. Locke. 

Thofe are adequate ideas, which perfe&tly reprefent their 
archetypes or objeéts. Inadequate are but a partial, or incom- 
plete, reprefentation of thofe archetypes to which they are re- 

ferred. Watts’s Logick. 

A/DEQUATELY. adv. [from adequate. ] 

I3. In an adequate manner; with juftnefs of reprefentation ; 
with exactnefs of proportion. 

_ Gratitude confifts adequately in thefe two things: firft, that 
it is a debt 3 and, fecondly, that it is fuch a debt as is lcft to 
every man's ingenuity, whether he will pay or no. South. 

2. It is ufed with the particle to. 

Piety is the neceflary chriftian virtue, proportioned adequately 
to the omnifcience and {pirituality of that infinite Deity. 

A’ Hammond's Fundamentals. 
DEQUATENESS. ”. f. [from adequate.| The ftate of being 
Pe e 5 juftnefs of reprefentation; exaétnefs of propor- 

ADESPO’TICK. adj. ; 

To ADHERE. v.n. =e 

t. To ftick to; as, 

2. To ftick 


Pape. 


Not abfolute ; not defpotick. 
[edberec, Lat.] 
c wax tọ the finger. 
> in a figurative fenfe; to be confiftent; to hold to- 


gether. 

Why every thing adheres together, that no dram of a fcruple, 
no {cruple of a {cruple, no obitacle, no incredulous or unfafe 
circumftance 





= J Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
3- To remain firmly fixed to a party, semen or Aen. - 


Good IP PSE he hath much talk’d of you ; 
And fure am, two men there are not livin 
To whom he more adheres. 
Every man of fenfe will agree with me, that fingularity is 
laudable, when, in contradiction to a multitude, it adheres to 
the dictates of con{cience, morality, anj honour. Boyle. 
ADHERENCE. n. f: [from adhere.]}~ Sce ADHESION. 
1- The quality of adhering, or ftickine; tenacity. 
2. Es figurative fenfe, fixednefs of mind; attachment 3 fteadi- 
Their firm adherence to their religion is nodefs remarkable 
than their difperfion ; confidering it as perfecuted or çon- 
temrmed over she whole earth. Addifon, Spectator, N° 495- 
A comjant adherence to one fort of diet may have kad efiedcés 
en any nftitution. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Plain mòd fenfe, anda firm adherence to the point, have 
proved n, ‘e effectual than thofe arts, which are contemptu- 
oufly calle? the fpirit of negociating. Sizt. 
ADHE’RENCY? z. f [The fame with adherence.) 
1. Steady attachment. 
2. That which adiseres. 


Vices have a native adherency Of vexation, 


ADHE’RENT. adj. [from adh A 
I. Sticking to. ie EEN 


NHL 


Shake/p- Flam. 


Decay of Piety. 


ADJ 


Clofe to the cliff with both his hands he clung, 

And ftuck adherent, and fufpended hung. Popes Ody/Jey. 

2. Uniced with. 

Modes are faid to be inherent or adherent; that is, proper or 
improper. Adherent or improper modes arife from the joining 
of fom: accidental fubftance to the chief fubjeét, which yet may 
be feparated from it; fo when a bowl is wet, or a boy is 
cloathed, thefe are adherent modes; for the water and the 
clothes are diftinct fubftances which adhere to the bow], or to 
the boy. atts s Logick. 

ADHERENT. n. /. [from adhere.) The perfon that adheres 5 
one that fupports the caufe, or follows the fortune of another 5 
a follower; a partilan A 

Princes muft give protection to their fubjeéts and adherents, 
when worthy occafion fhall require it. Sir IV. Raleigh. 

A new war muft be undertaken upon the advice of thofe, 
who, with their partifans and adherents, were to be the fole 
gainers by it. Swifi’s Maijcellanies. 

ApHeE’RER. n. f. [from adhere.) He that adheres. 

He ought to be in ulgent to tender confciences; but, at the 
fame timc, a firm adbercr to the eftablifhed church. Swifte 

ADHE’S1ION. n. f. [adha fio, Lat. ] 

1. “Lhe act or ftate of {ticking to fomething. Adhefion is gene- 
rally ufed in the natural, and adherence in the metaphorical 
fenfe; as, the adhbefion of iron to the magnet; and adhererice of a 
client to bis patron. 

W hy therefore may not the minute parts of other bodies, if 
they be conveniently fhaped for adbcfion, {tick to one another, 
as well as ftick to this fpirit ? Boyle. 

The reft confifting wholly in the fenfible configuration as 
fmooth and rough ; or clfe more, or Icfs, firm adbefion of the 


parts, as hard and foft, tough and brittle, are obvious. Zecke: 
— Prove that all things, on occafion, 
Love union, and defire aahefion. Prior. 


2. It is fometimes taken, like adhbe-ence, figuratively, for firm- 
nefs in an opinion, or fteadinefs in praét ce. 

‘The fame want of finterity, the fame adhbefion to vice, and 
averfion from ggodnefs, will be cqually a reafon for their re- 
jecting any prode whatfoever. Atterbury s Sermons. 

ADHE’'SIVE. adj. [fr. m adhefion ] Sticking; tenacious; with fo. 
If ow, yet fure, adbefive to the tract, 

Hot {teaming up. Lhomfons Autumn, l. 44.0. 
Jo ADHVBIT. v.a. [adbibco, Lat.] To apply; to make ufe of. 
ADHIBITION. n.f. [from adhibt ] Application; ufe. Dud. 
ADJA‘’c: NCY, n. f. [from adjace;, Lat 
x. Ihe ftate of lying clofe to ancther thing. 
2. That which is adjacent. Sece Any CENT- 

Becaufe the Cape hath f a on both fides near it, and other 
lands, remote as it were, equidiftant from it; thercfore, at that 
point, the needle is not diftracted by the vicinity of ad;acencies. 

Br wrs } ulgar Errours, b. ii. c. 2a 
ADJACENT. adj. [adjacens, Lat.] Lying clofe; bordering upon 
fomething. 

It may corrupt within itfelf, although no part of it iffue into 
the body adjacent. Bacon’s Nat. Hiflory, N-771- 

Uniform pellucid mediums, fuch as water, have no fenfible 
reflection but in their external fuperficies, where they are adjacent 
to other mediums of a different denfity. Newets Opt. 

ApJjA‘CENT. 2. f: That which lies next another. 

‘The fenfe of the author goes vifibly in its own train, and the 
words receiving a determined fenfe from their companions and 
adjacents, will not confent to give countenance and colour to 
what muft be fupported at any rate. Lockes Ef: upon S. Paul. 

ADIA‘PHOROUS. adj. [adiaPoe@, Gr.} Neutral; particularly 
ufed of fome fpirits and fales, which are neither of an acid nor 
alkaline nature. Quincy. 

Our adiapkorous {pirit niay be obtained, by diftilling the liquor 
that is afforded by woods and divers other bodies. L.oyle. 

ADIA'PHORY. n. f. [adiaPoegia, Gr.] Neutrality ; indifference. 

To ADJE'CT. v. a. [udjicio, adjeétum, Lat.] To add to; to 
put to another thing. 

Apjr’cTion. 2. f: [adjeéfio, Lat.] 

z. The act of adjecting, or adding. 

2. The thing adjeGied, or added. 

‘That unto every pound of fulphur, an adjeé?ion of one ounce 
of quickfilver; or unto every pound of petre, one ounce of 
fal-armoniac, will much intend the force, and confequently the 
report, I find-no verity. Brown's Fulcar Errours, b. ii. 

ADJECTITIOUS. adj. (from advjeéion.] Added; thrown in 
upon the reft. 
A/pyJECTIVE. 2. f: [adjed?tivum, Lat.] 

A word added to a noun, to fignify the addition or feparsation 
of fome quality, cirumttance, or manner of being; as, soo-/, 
bad, are adjective», becaufe, in fpeech, the, are applied to nouns, | 
to modity their fiz nification, or intimate the manner of exiftence’ 
in the things fignified thereby. Clurke’s Latin Gram. 

All the verfification of Claudian is inch ded within the com.- 
pafs “four or five lines; perpetually clofing his fenfe at the erzi 
of a verfe, and that verfe commonly which they call goldsa, 
or two fubftantives and two @djecPives, with a verb tetwixt 

them, to keep the peace. D: 5d.n- 


I A’DJEG- 
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A’pyecttivery. adv. [from adjective.] After the manner of 
an adjective; a term of grammar. — R F ; 
ADIEU’ adv. [from à Dieu, ufed elliptically for à Dieu je vous 
ccmmende, ufed at the departure of friends.] The form of 
parting, originally importing a commendation to the Divine 
care, but now ufed, in a popular fenfe, fometimes to things 
inanimate ; farewell. 
Ne gave him leave to bid that aged fire 
Adieu, but nimbly ran her wonted courfe. Fairy Queen. 

Ufe a more fpacious ceremony to the noble lords; you re- 
{trained yourfelf within the lift of too cold an adieu ; be more 
exprefiive to them. Shate/peare’s Alls well that ends well. 

While now I take my laft adicu, 

Heave thou no figh, nor fhed a tear ; 

Left yet my half-clos’d eye may view . 

On earth an objeét worth its care. Prior. 

To ADJON. v.a [Ladroindre, Fr. adjungo, Lat.] To join to; 
to unite to; to put to. 

Corrections or improvements fhould be as remarks adjoined, 
by way of note or commentary, in their proper places, and fu- 
peradded toa regular treatife. WWatts’s Improvem. of the Mind. 

To ADJO'IN. v. n. 
have nothing between. 
Th’ adjoining fane, th’ affembled Greeks cxprefs’d, 

And hunting of the Caledonian bcaft. Dryden's Fables. 

In learning any thing, as little fhould be propofed to the 
.mind at once as is poffible; and, that being underftood and 
fully maftered, proceed to the next adjoining, yet unknown, 
fimple, unperplexed propofition, belonging to the matter in 
hand, and tending to the clearing what js principally de- 
figned. Sollee Locke. 

Te ADJO'URN. v. a. [adjourner, Fr.] 
x- T'o pat off to another day, naming the time; a term ufed in 
juridical proceedings ; as, of parliaments, or courts of juftice. 
The queen being abfgnt, ’tis a needful fitnefs, 

That we adjourn this court to further day. Shake/p. Hen. VIII. 

By the king's authority alone, and by his writs they are aflem- 
bled, and by him alone are they prorogued and diflolved 3 but 
each houfe may adjourn itfelf. Bac. Advice to Sir G. Villiers. 

2. To put off; to defer; to let ftay to another time. 

Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 

Why haft thou thus adjourn’d 

‘The graces for his merits due, 

Being all to dolours turn’d. Shake/p. Cymbeline, 
Crown high the goblets with a chearful draught; 

Enjoy the prefent hour, adjourn the future thought. 

2 Dryden, Æneid vii. 1. 18r: 
The formation of animals being foreign to my purpofe, I 
fhall adjourn the confideration of it to another occafion. 

: WWoodward’s Nat. Fiiflory, p. iii. 

ADJOURNMENT. pes [adjournement, Fr.] An afignment of a 
day, or a putting off till another day. Adjournement in eyre, an 
appointment of a day, when the juftices in eyre mean to fit 
again. Cowell. 
We wili and we will not, and then we will not again, and 
we will. Atthis rate we run our lives out in adjcurnments from 
time to time, out of a fantaftical levity that holds us off and 
on, betwixt hawk and buzzard. L? Eftrange. 

A’ DIPOUS. adj. [adipofus, Lat.] Fat. Did. 

A DIT. n. f. [aditus, Lat.] A paflage for the conveyance of 
water under ground ; a paffage under ground in general: a 
term among the minemen. 

For conveying away the water, they ftand in aid of fundry 
devices; as, adits, pumps, and wheels, driven by a ftream, and 
interchangeably filling and emptying two buckets. Carew’s Sui v. 

The delfs would be fo flown with waters (it being impofiible 
to make any adits or foughs to drain them) that no gins or ma- 
chines could fuffice to lay and keep them dry. Ray on the Creat. 

mes TION. 7. f. [from adro, aditum, Lat.] The aé& of going 

o another. Dié 
To ADJU'DGE. V. a. [adjudico, Lat.] ; 
1. T'o givethe thing controverted to one of the parties by a judicial 

fentence; with the particle to before the perfon. 

_ The way of difputing in the fchools leads from it, by infift- 

ng ON One topical argument; by the fuccefs of which, victory 


is adjudged to the opponent, or defendant. che. 
i Ihe great competitors for Rome, 
Cæfar and Pompey on Pharfalian plains, 
Where {tern Bellona, with one final {troke, 
Adjudg’d the empirc of this globe zo one. Phillips. 
2. To fentence, or condemn to a punifhment; with z2 before 


the thing. 


wor ne a de hee adjudged to the death; 
å will favour thee in what I can. Shake/p. Com. irr 
3° "apiy, to judge 3 to decree; to jeter: sai aa 
o adjudged him unworthy of his friendfhip and favour; 

purpoling fharply to revenge the wrong he had received. 

_ ., Knolles Hiftory of thù Turks. 
tr of ranting acne 4 ae ade eae 
Éi ing to a litigant a judicial {gent ° 
To ADJU’DICATE. vw. a. [adjudico, Lnd o adicdees to 


give fomething controv RS 
crted to 
tence or decifion. one of the litigants, by a fen- 
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'To be contiguous to; to lyc next fo as to’ 
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To A’DJUGATE. v. a. [adjugo, Lat.] To yoke to; to join to 
another by a yoke. Diz. 
A’DJUMENT. 2. f. [adjumentum, Lat.] Help; fuppore. Die. 
ADJUNCT. n.f. [adjunétum, Lat.] 
1. Something adherent or united to another, though not effen- 
tially part of it. | 
Learning is but an adjuné? to ourfclf; 
And where we are, our learning likewife is, 
bakefp. Loves Labour Lof. 

But I make hafte to confider you as abftraéted from a court, 
which (if you will give me leave to ufe a term of logick ) is only 
an adjuné?, not a propricty, of happinefS. Dryd. Aureng. Ded. 

The talent of difcretion, as 1 have defcribed it in its feveral 
adjuné?s and circumftances, is no where fo ferviceable as to the 
clergy. Swift's Adifeellanies. 

2. A perfon jvincd to another. ‘This fenfe rarely occurs. 

He made him the aflociate of his heir apparent, together with 
the lord Cottington (as an adjuné? of fingular experience and 
truft) in foreign travels, and in a bufineis of love. EV orton. 

A'DJUNCT. adj. United with; immediately confequent. 
So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
‘Though that my death were adjundé? to my aét, 

I'd do’t. Shake{[p. King Febna 

Apju’NcTion. n. f- [adjuné?io, Lat.] 

1. The act of adjoining, or coupling together. 

2. The thing joined. i 

ADJUNCTIVE. 2. f{. [adjuncivus, Lat.] 

1. He that joins. 

2. That which is joined. 

ApjyuRaA‘/TIoN. n. f. [adjuratio, Lat.] 

x. The at of adjuring, or propofing an oath to another. 
2. The form of oath propofed to another. 

W hen thefe learned men faw ficknefs and phrenzy cured, the 
dead raifed, the oracles put to filence, the dæmons and evil 
{pirits forced to confefs themfelves no gods, by perfons, who 
only made ufe of prayer and adjurations in the name of thcir 
crucified Saviour; how could they doubt of their Saviour’s 
power on the like occafions? ddifon on the Chrifiian Religion. 

To ADJU’RE, v. a. [adjuro, Lat.) To impofe an oath upon 
another, prefcribing the form in which he fhall fwear. 
Thou know’ft, the magiftrates 

And princes of my country came in perfon, 

Solicited, commanded, threaten’d, urg’d, 

Adjur’d by all the bonds of civil duty, 

And of religion, prefs’d how juft it was, 

How honourable. Milton's Sampfon’s Agonifiess l. 853- 

Ye lamps of heav’n! he faid, and lifted high 

His hands now free, thou venerable {ky } 

Inviolable pow’rs! ador’d with dread, 

Ye fatal fillets ! that once bound this head; 

Ye facred altars! from whofe flames I fled, 

Be all of you adjured. Dryden, Æneid ii: 

To ADJU'ST. v. a. [adjufter, Fr.] 
1. To regulate; to put in order; to fettle in the right form. 

Your lordfhip removes all our difficulties, and fupplies all 
our wants, fafter than the moft vifionary projeétor can wf 
his {chemes. Swift to the Lord High Treafurer. 

2. To reduce to the true ftate or ftandard ; to make accurate. 

‘The names of mixed modes, for the moft part, want ftan- 
dards in nature, whereby men may reétify and adjuf? their figni- 
fication ; therefore they are very various and doubtful. Locke. 

3- To make conformable. It requires the particle to before the 
thing to which the conformity is made. 

As to the accomplifhment of this remarkable prophecy, who- 
ever reads the account given by Jofephus, without knowing 
his character, and compares it with what our Saviour foretold, 
would think the hiftorian had been a Chriftian, and that he had 
nothing elfe in view, but to adjuff the event to the prediction. 

Addifon on the Chrifiian Religion. 
ApDJjU’STMENT. n. f. [adjuflement, Fr.] 
r. Regulation ; the act of putting in method; fettlement. 

‘Lhe farther and clearer adjufiment of this affair, I am con- 

. {trained to adjourn to the larger treatife. /Yoodward’s Nat. Fijt. 
2. The ftate of being put in method, or regulated. 

It is a vulgar idea we have of a watch or clock, when we 
conceive of it as an inftrument made to fhew the hour; but it 
is a learned idea which the watch-maker has of it, who knows 
all the feveral-parts of it, together with the various connexions 
and adjufiments of each part. Watts’s Lozick. 

ADJUTANT. 7. f. A petty officer, whofe duty ic te tmit the 
major, by diftributing the pay, and overfecing the f nifhment, 
of the common men. 

To ADJU’TE. v. a. [adjuvo, adjutum, Liat.] 
concur: a word not now in ufe. 

For if there be 

Six bachelors as bold as he, 

Adjuting to his company 5 

And each onc hath his livery. Ben. Jobnfon's Under-woods. 

Apju'TOR. n. f- (adjutor, Lat.] A helper. Dict. 
DJU“TORY. adj. [adjutorius Lat.] “That which helps. Dict. 
Au ADJU'TRIX. n. f. [Lat.] She who helps. Dict. 
APJUYANY. adj. [adjuvans,QLat.] Helpful; ufeful. ae 
3 a 


help; to 
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To A’ DJUVATE. V. a. [adjuve, Lat.] To heip; to further; 
to put forward. Dict. 
ADME'ASUREMENT. 7. /: [See MEAsuRE.] The ci espace: of 
proportions ; the act or practice of meafuring according to rule. 
Adgpeajurement is a writ, which lieth for the bringing of thofe 

to a apa PAER that ufurp more than their part. It lieth in 
two cafes: one is termed admeafurement of dower, where the 
widow of the deceafed holdeth from the heir, or his guardian; 
more in the name of her dowcr, than bclongeth to her. 
The other is admeafurement of pafture, which lieth between 
thofe that have common of pafture appendant to their frec- 
hold, or common by vicinage, in cafe any one of them, or 
more, do furcharge the common with more cattle than they 
ought. Cotel/. 
In fome counties they are not much more acquainted wirh 
admeafurement by acre; and thereby the writs of thofe counties 
contain twice or thrice fo many acres more than the land hath. 
Bacon's Hij. OF. Alienat. 

ADMENSURA’TION. 7. f. [ad and menfura, Lat.] The aét, 


or practice, of meafuring out to each his part. 
ADPMINICLE. 2. f: (adminiculum, Lat.] clp; fupport; fur- 
therance. Dic. 
ADMINI'CULAR. adj. [from adminiculum, Lat.] That which 
ives help. Dict. 
To ADMINISTER. v. a. [adminifiro, Lat.] 
xr. To give; to afford; to fupply. 
Let Zephyrs bland 
Adminifier their tepid genial airs; 
Naught fear he from the weft, whole gentle watinth 
Difclofes well the earth’s all-teeming womb. Philips. 


2. To aĉ as the minifter or agent in any employment or office ; 
generally, büt not always, with fome hint of fubordination, to 
adminifter the government. 

For forms of government let fools conteft, 

W hate’er is beft adminifler’d, is beft. Popes Effay em Alan. 

3. To adminifter juftice. 

4- To adminifter the facraments. 

Have not they the old popifh cuftom of gaminiffering the 
blefled facrament of the holy eucharift with wafer- cakes? 
flooker, ò. iv. § 10. 
š. To adminifter an oath. 

. Swear by the duty that yor owe to heav’n, 

To keep the oath that we adninifer. Shake/p. Richard II. 

6. To adminifter phyfick. 

I was carried on men’s fhoulders, admini/fering phyfick and 
phlebotomy. Wafers s Voyage. 

7- To adminifter to; to contribute; to bring fupplies. 

I muft not omit, that there is a fountain rifing in the upper 
part of my garderi, which forms alittle wandering rill; arid ed- 
mintffers to the pleafure, as well as the plenty, of the place. 

Spectator, N° 477- 

8. To perform the office 6f an adminiftrator, in law. See AD- 
MINISTRATOR. 

Neal’s order was never performed, becaufe the executors 
durft not adminifter. Arbuthnot and Popes Martin. Scribler. 

To ADMINISTRATE. v. a. [adminifiro, Lat.] To exhibit, 
to give as phyfick. 

They have the fame cffeéts in medicine, when inwardly ad- 
minifirated to animal bodies. EP o:dward’s Nat. Hift. 

ADMINISTRA TION. n. f: [adminiffratio, Lat.] 

3. Dheact of adminiftering or conducting any employment; as, 
the conducting the publick affairs ; difpenfing the laws. 

I then did ufe the perfon of your father ; 

The image of his pow’r lay then ine me: 

And in th” adminiffration of his law, 

WVhile I was bufy for the commonwealth, 

‘Your highnefs pleafed to forget my place. Shakefp. Hen. IV. 

In the fhort time of his a¢miniffration, he fhone fo power- 
fully upon me, that, like the heat of a Ruffian fummer, he 
ripened the fruits of poetry in a cold climate. 

Dryden's Dedication of Virgils Paftorals. 

2. The active or executive part of government. 

It may pafs for a maxim in ftate, that the admini/fration can- 
not be placed in too few hands, nor the legiflator in too many. 

o Swifts Sentiments of a Church of England-man. 

3- Thofe to whom the care of*publick affairs is committed. 

4- Dilttribution; exhibition; difpenfation. 

There is, in facraments, to be obferved tMeir force, and 
their form of adnint/firation. HMooker, b. V. 

BY afiiverfal adminifiration of grace, begun by our 
bleffed #zriour, enlarged by his apoftles, carried on by ther 
immediat: fucceflors, and to e complcated by the reft to the 
world’s enc; all eypes that & -ncd this faith are enlightened. 

Sprat’s Sermons. 

ADMI'NISTR\ TIVE. adj. [from adminiffrate.] “Vhat which 
adminifters ; that by whicr any one adminifters. 

ADMINISTRATOR. n f. :adminifirator, Lat.] 

x. Is properly taken for him that has the goods of a man dying 
inteftate, committed to his charge by the ordinary, and is ac- 
countable for the fame, whenever it fhall pleafe the ordinary 
to call upon him thereunto. Cowell. 

Fac was wonlerf:lly diligent to enquire and of ferve wkat 
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became of the king of Arragoh, in holdin 
Caftile, and whether he did hold it in 
adminifirat r to his daughter. 

2. He that officiates in divinc rites. 

A feel my confcience bound to retnember the déath of Chrift; 
with fome fociety of Chriftians or other, fince it is a moft plain 
command; whether the perfon, who diftributes thefe elements 
be only an cea r5 or a fettled ad4minifira-or. á 

z atts s Improvement of the Mind, p.i. c. b 
3- He that conduéts the OTAI. di Saeed 
_ The refidence of the prince, or chief adminiftratcr, of the 
civil power. Swift's short View Lf Ireland: 
ADMIVNISTRATRIXx: n. fı [Lat.] She who adminitters in cuno 
fequence of a will. 


ADMINISTR A‘TORSHIP: ». f: [from admin: firator.] The office 
of adminiitrator. 

A’DMIRABLE. adj. [admirabilis, Lat.] To be admired; wor- 
thy of admiration; of power to excite wonder ; always taken 
in a good fenfe, and applied either to perfons or things. 

Ihe more power he hath to hurt, the more admirable is his 
praife, that He will not hurt. Sidney, b. ii. 

God was with them in all their affli€tions, and, at length, 
by working their admirable deliverance, did teftify that they 
ferved him not in vain. Hooker, b. iv. § 2. 

WV hat admi able things occur in the remains of feveral other 
philofophers ? Short, I confefs, of the rules of Chriftianity, but 
gencrally above the lives of Chriftians. South's Sermons. 

You can at mhoft 

To an indiff’rent lover’s praife pretend è 

But you would fpoil an admirabie friend. Dry. Aureng=. 

AYDMIRABLENESS. 1. jf. [from admirable:] The quality of 
being admirable ; the power of raifing wonder. 

ADMIRABYLITY. 2. f. [admiravsilis, Lat.] T'he quality or ftate 
of being admirable. Dié?: 

A’/DMIRABLY. adv. [from admirable.] So as to taife wonder $ 

- in an admirable manner. . 

‘The theatre is, I think, the moft fpacious of ahy I ever faw, 
and, at the fame time, fo admira'ly well contrived, that, from 
the very depth of the ftage, the lowcft found may be heard di- 
f{tinctly to the fartheft part of the audience, as ina whi pering 
place; and yet, if you raife your voice as high as you pleale, 
there is nothing like an echo to caufe in it the leaft confufion. 

Addif-x on italy. 

ADMIRAL. n. f. [amiral, Fr. of uncertain etymology. ] 

x. An officer or magiftrate that has the government of the king’s 
navy, and the hearing and determining all caufes, as well civil 

' as criminal, belonging to the fea. Cowell, 

2. The chicf commander of a ficet. 

He alfo, in battle at fea, overthrew Rodericus Rotundus, ad- 
miral of Spain; in which fight the admi;a!, with his fon, were 

: both flain, and feven of his gallies taken. Knolles’s Hifl. Turks. 

Make the fea fhine with gallantry, and all 

The Englifh youth flock to their admiral. Waller: 

3- The thip which carries the admiral or commander of the fleet. 

The admiral galley, wherein the empcror himfelf was, by 
great mifchance {truck upon a fand. Knolles» Hift. cf the Turks. 

A’DMIRALSHIP. z. f. [from admira/l.] The office or power of 
an admiral, 

ADMIRALTY. 2. f. [amirculte, Fr.] The power; or officers, 
appointed for the adminiftration of naval affairs. 

ADMIRA‘TION. 2. fi ladmiratio, Lat. ] 

x. Wonder; the act of admiring or wondering. 

Indu’d with human.voice, and human fenfe, 

Reafoning to admiration. Miltons Paradife Loft, b. ix. 

They are imitations of the paffions, which always move, and 
therefore, confequently, pleafe; for, without niotion, there 
can be no delight; which cannot be conflidcred but as an 
active paflion. When we view thofe elevated ideas of nature, 
the refult of that view is @dmira.:i n, which is always the caufe 
of pleafure. r Dryd. Dufrefuey, Pref: 

There is a pleafure in admiration, and tl.is is that which pro- 
perly caufeth admiration, when we difcover a great deal in an 
objcét, which we underítand to be excellent; and yet we fee, 
we know not how much more beyond tha:, which our under- 
{ftandings cannot fully reach and comprehend. TZiliot,on’s Sem.” 

2. Itis en fometimes in a bad fenfe, though generally in a 

ood. 
> Your boldnefs I with admiration fee ; 

What hope had you to gain a queen like me? 

Becaufe a hero forc’d me once away, 

Am I thought fit to be a fecond prey ? 

To ADMIRE. v.a. [admiro, Lat. admirer, Fr.] 

I. To regard with wonder; generally in a good fenfe. 

"Tis here that knowledge wonders, and there is an admira- 
tion that is not the daughter of ignorance. This irideed ftupidly 
gazeth at the unwonted effect ; but the philofophic paffion truly 
admires and adores the fupreme efficient. Glanville.. 

2. It is -ometimes ufed, in more familiar fpeech, for to rezar 
with leve. j nta 

3. It is fed, but rarely, in an ill fenfe. 

You have difplac’d the mirth, ‘broke the good meeting 

With moft admir’d diforder. : Shake/p. Alachet 


g the kingdom of 
his own right, or as 


Bacon's en: y VIL. 


Dryden 
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To ADMIRE. v. x. To wonder; fometimes with the particle aż. 
The eye is already fo perfect, that I believe the reafon of a 
man would eafily have refted here, and admir'd at his own con- 
trivance. Ray on the Creation. 
fin ADMIRER. 2. f/f. [from admire.]} oe 
1. The perfon that wonders, or regards with admiration. 
Weither Virgil nor Horace would have gained fo great repu- 
tation, had they not been the friends and admirers of each other. 
2 s Addifon, Spečlator. 
Who moft to fhun or hate mankind pretend, . 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend. Popes Efay on Aan. 
2. In common fpeech, a lover. i f ; 
ADMIRINGLY. adu. [from admire.]: With admiration; in the 
manner of an admirer. S 

The king very lately fpoke of him admiringly and mourn- 
fully. Shakefpeare’s Alls well that end well. 

We may yet further admiringly obferve, that though men 
ufually give freelieft where they have not given before, and 
make it an excufe of their defiftance from giving, that they 
have given it o'herwife. _ Boyle. 

ADMISSIBLE. adj. [admitto, admiffum, Lat.] "That which may 
be admitted. 

Suppofe that this fup 
not any way be inconfi 
ture and effence. 

ADMI‘SSION. 2. f. [admiffir, Lat.] 
4- The act or practice of admitting. 

‘There was alfo enacted that ct-aritable law, for the admiffion 
of poor fuitors without fee; whereby poor men became rather 
able to vex, than unable to fue. ` Bacon’s Flenry VII. 

By means of our folitary fituation, and our rare admi/fion of 
{ftrangers, we know moft part of the habitable world, and are 
ourfelves unknown. Bacon's New dtalantis. 

.2. The ftate of being admitted. 
My father faw you ill defigns purfue ; 
And my admiffion fhow’d his fear of you. Dryd. Aurengzebe. 
God did then exercife man’s hopes with the expe€tations of a 
_ better paradife, or a more intimate adm. ffion to himfelf. 3 
; ; Souths Sermons. 
3- Admittance ; the power of entering, or being admitted. 

All fprings have fome degree of heat, none ever freezing, 
no not in the longeft and fevereft frofts; efpecially thofe, where 
there is fuch a fite and difpofition of the ftrata as gives free and 
calfy admiffion to this heat: WPeoodwa- d's Natural Hiflory. 

Our king defcends from Jove: 

And hither are we come, by his command, 


fition were admiffible, yet this would 
ent with the eternity of the divine na- 
‘Hales Origin cf Adankind. 


To crave adm fo. in your happy land. Dryd. neid vii. 


4. In the ecclefiaftical law. 
It is, when the patrcn prefents a clerk to a church that is 
vacant, and the bifhop, upon examination, admits and allows 
. of fuch clerk to be fitly qualified, by faying, Admitto te habilem, 
EFc. Ayliffes Pa-ergon, 
5. ‘lhe allowance of an argument ; ‘the grant of a pofition not 
fully proved. 
Zo ADMIT. v. a. [admitto, Lat.] 
1. Lo fuffer to enter; to grant entrance. 
Does not one table Bavius ftill admit ? 
2. To fuffer to ¢nter upon an office; in which fenfe, the phrafe 
of admiffion into a college, Sic. is ufed. 
The treafurer found it no hard matter fo far to terrify him, 
that, for the king’s fervice, as was pretended, he admitted, for 
a fix-clerk, a perfon recommended by him. Clarendon. 
3- To allow an argument or pofition. 
Suppofe no weapon can thy valour’s pride 
Subdue, that by no force thou may’ft be won, 
Admit no fteel can hurt or wound thy fide, 
And be it heav’n hath thee fuch favour done. Fairfax, b. ii, 
This argument is like to have the lefs effe&t on me, feeing 
I cannot eafily admit the inference. Locke. 
4- To allow, or grant in general; fometimes with the particle of. 
If you once admit of a latitude, that thoughts may be ex- 
alted, and images raifed above the life, that leads you infenfibly 
from your own principles to mine. Dryden on Fleroic Poetry. 
ADMI'rTTABLE. adj. [from admit.) “he perfon or thing which 
may be admitted 
._. Pheclerk, who is prefented, ought to prove to the bifhop, that 
he isa deacon, and that he has orders; otherwife, the bifhop is 
not bound to admit him: for, as the law.then ftood, a deacon 
was adrittable. Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 
ADMYVTTANCE. 7. f. [from admit. ] 
1. Ihe act of admitting; allowance or permiffion to enter. 
it cannot enter any man’s conceit to think it lawful, that 
every man ‘which lifteth fhould take upon him charge in the 
church ; and therefore a folemn admittance is of fuch neceffity, 
that, without it, there can be no church-polity. Fteoker. b- iii. 
As to the admittance of the weighty elaftic parts of the air 
nto the blood through the coats of the veffels, it-feems contrary 
w. > ©xperiments upon dead bodies. Arbuthnot cn q iments. 
“She power or right of entering. 
What 


f I do line one of thcir hands ? 
Which buys admittance. 


9 


-tis gold 
Shake/peare’s Cymbeline: 
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Surely a daily expe€tation at the gate, is the readieft way to 

gain admittance into the houfe. South's Sermons. 
There’s news from Bertran; he defires 

Admittance to the king, amd cries aloud, 

"T his day fhall end our fears. Dryden’s Spanifh Friar. 

‘There are fome ideas which have admittance only through 
one fenfe, which is peculiarly adapted to receive them. Lecke. 

3- Cuftom, or prerogative, of being admitted to great perfons ; 

. a fenfe now out of ufe. : 

Now, Sir John, here is the heart of my purpofe: you are 
a gentleman of excellent breeding, of great admittance, authen- 
tick in your place and perfon, generally allowed for your. many 
warlike, courtlike, and learned preparations. 

Shake/peare’s Merry lives of indfor. 
4. Conceffion of a pofition. d 

Nor could the Pythagorean give eafy admittance thereto ; 
for, holding that feparate fouls fucceffively fupplied other bodies, 
they could hardly allow the raifing of fouls from other worlds. 
Brown's Vulgar Er:ours, b.i. 

To ApmYx. v.a. [admifceo, Lat.] To mingle with fomething 
elfe. s 

ADMI'XTION. x. f: [from admix.] The union of one body with 
another, by mingling them. 

All metals may be calcined by ftrong waters, or by admixticn 
of falt, fulphur, and mercury. Bacon's Phyfical Remains. 

The elements are no where pure in thefe lower regions; and 
if there is any free from the adimixtion of another, fure it is 
above the concave of the moon. Glanville’s Sceffis Scientifica. 

There is no way to make a ftrong and vigorous powder of 

. faltpetre, without the admixtion of fulphur. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

ADMI XTURE. n. f: [from admix.] The body mingled with 
another; perhaps fometimes the act of jes aes. Y = 

A mafs which -to the eye appears to be nothing but mere 
fimple earth, fhall, to the fmell or takte, difcover a plentiful 
admixture of fulphur, alum, or fome other mineral. i 

l Weodward’s Natural Hiflory, p. iv. 

Whatever acrimony, or amaritude, at any time redounds in 
it, muft be derived from the admixture of another fharp bitter 
fubftance. ; Harvey on Confumptions. 

Ta ADMO'NISH. v. a. [admoneo, Lat. ] 

‘To warn of a fault; to reprove gently ; to counfel againft 
wrong practices ; to putin mind of a fault or a duty; with the 
particle of, or againf#¥, which is more rare, or the infinitive 
mood of a verb. 

One of his cardinals, who better knew the intrigues of af- 
fairs, admonifbed him az ainf? that unfkilful piece of ingenuity. 

Decay of Picty. 
He of their wicked ways 

Shall them admoni/b, and before them fet 

The paths of righteoufnefs. Atilt. Par, Loft, b. xi. 

But when he was admonifbed by his fubjec&t to defcend, he 
come down, gently circling in the air, and finging, to the 
ground. Dryden's Dedication cf Virgils Pafi. 

ADMO’N:SHER. 2. f [from admo :fo.] T'he perfon that admo- 

. mifhes, or puts another in mind of his faults or duty. 

Horace was a mild admonijzer; a court-fatyrift fit for the 
gentle times of Auguftus. Dryden's Fuvena!, Dedicat. 

ADMO'NISHMENT. z. f. [from admonifb.] Admonition; the 
notice by which one is put in mind of faults or duties: a word 
-not often ufed. 

But yet be wary in thy ftudiaus care.— 

—Thy grave admoni/hments prevail with me. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry Va p.i. 
To th infinitely Good we owe 

Immortal thanks, and his adnonifbmnent 

Receive, with folemn purpofe to obferve 

Immutably his fovereign will, the end 

Of what we are. Miilton’s Paradife Leff, b. vii. Z -7, 

ADMOoONY TION. n. f. [admonitio, Lat.] The hint of a fault or 
duty ; counfel; gentle reproof. 

They muft give our teachers leave, for the faving of thofe 
fouls, to intermingle fometimes, with other - more neceflary 
things, admonition concerning thefe not unneceflary. fTo:ker. 

From this admonition they took only occafion to redouble 
their fault, and to fleep again; fothat, upona fecond and third 
admonition, they had nothing to plead for their unfeafonable 
drowfinefs. South’s Se: mons. 

ADMON’TIONER. 2. f. [from admoni:ion J A liberal difpenfer 
of admonition; a general advifer. A ludictous term. 

Albeit the admonitioners did feem at firft to like eer pr efcript 
form of prayer at all, but thought it the beft that th *¢ minifter 
fhould always be left at liberty to pray, as his own discretion aid 
ferve, their defender, and his affociates, have fice propofed 
to the world a form as themfelves wid like. Hooker- b. v. § 27- 

gees ITORY. adj. [admonitorius, Lat-] Thas which admo- 

Ni es. : 

‘I he fentence of reafon is eithermmandatory, N:ewing whag 
muft be done; or elfe permiffive, declaring only what may be. 
done; or, thirdly, Sa opering what is the moft çon- 
venient for us tordo. - sker’s Pcclefiaftical Polity, bsi. 

ADN URMURA'TION. x. f. [@dmurmyro, Lat.] The a& of mpr- 
muring ər whifpering to ailother. D 
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To Apmo'veE. V. a. [admoveo, Lat.] To bring one thing to 
another. 

If unto the powder of loadftone or iron, we adwamove tke 
norgh-pole of the loaditonce, the powders, or fina}l Jdivifions, will 
erecteand conform themifelves thercto. Brown's Vulgar Evrrours. 

Ando’. 1. f- [from the verb zo da, witha before it, as the French 
affaire, trom à and faire.) 
I. “J'rouble, difficulty. 
He took Clitophon prifoner, whom, with much ade, he 


keepeth alive ; the Helots being villazinoufly crucl. Sidney. 
“hey moved, and in the end periuaded with much ade, the 
people to bind themfelves by toleinn oath. fiocker. 


Fle kept the borders and marches of the pale with much 
ado; he held many parliaments, whercin fundry laws were 
made. Sir “John Davies. 

With much ado, he partly kept awake ; 

Not futt’ring all his cyes repofe to take: 

And atk’d the ftranger, who did reeds invent, 

And whence began (fo rare an inftrument. Dryden. 

Zə- Buitie ; tumult; bufineis ; fometimes with the participle about. 

j Let’s tollow, to ice the end of this ada. 

Shakelp. Taming the Shrew. 

All this ado about Adam’s fatherhood, and the ercatnefs of 
its power, helps nothing to citablifth the power of thofe that 
govern. > : Locke. 

3- Ít has a light and ludicrous fenfe, implying more tumult and 
fhew of bufinefs, than the affair is worth; in this fenfe it is 
generally uítd. 

I made no more ado, but took all their feven points in m 
target, thus. ` Shakefp. Henry IV. 

We'll keep no great ado—a friend or two— 

For, hark, Tybalt being flain fo late, 

It may be thought we held him carelefly, 

Being our kinfman, if we revel much. Shake/peare. 

Come, come, fays Puls, without any more ado, ’tis time 
for me to go to breakfaft ; for cats don’t live upon dialogues. 

L’ Ejtrange. 
ADOLESCENCE 2. f. [adelefcentia, Lat.] 

“lhe age fuccceding childhood, and fucceeded by puberty ; 
more largely, that part of life in which the body has not yet 
reached its full perfection. See Anortescrncy. 

"Fhe fons mutt have a tedious time of childhood and adolef- 
cence, before they can either themfelves affift their parents, or 
encourage them with new hopes of pofterity. Bentley. 

ADOLES’C:NCY. oa The fame with adalefecnce. 

He was fo far from a boy, that he was a man born, and at 
his full ftature, if we believe Jofephus, who places him inthe 
laft adalefeency, and makes him twenty-five years old. 


Brown's Kulear Errsurs. 
To ADOPT. v. a. [adspto, Lat.] 
x. To take a fon by choice ; to make him a fon, who was not 
fo by birth. 
Were none of all my father’s fiflers left ; 
Nay, were lof my mother’s kin bereft ; 
None by an uncle’s or a grandame’s fide, 
Yet I cou’d fome adspted heir provide. Dryden. 
2. To place any perfon or thing in a nearer relation, than they 
have by nature, to fomething elfe. 
Whether adepted to fome neighb’ring flar, 
‘Thou roll’{t above us, in thy wand’rins race, 
Or, in proceffion fix’d and regular, 
Mov’d with the heav’ns majettic pace ; 
Or call’d to more celcftial blifs, 4 
Thou tread’ft, with feraphims, the vaft abyfs. Dryd. 
We are feldom at eale from the foticitation of our natural 
er adopted defircs; but a conitant fuceefiion of uncafineffes, 
out of that ftock, which natural wants, or acquired habits, 
bave heaped up, take the willin their turns. Locke. 
ADO’P’t DLY. adu. [froin ado; ted.] After the manner of iome- 
thing adopted. A 
Adoptediy, as fchools-maids change thcir names, 
By vain, though apt, affection. Shake peare. 
ADOPTER. n.f. [from adejt.] 
He that gives fome onc by choice the rizhts of a fon. 
ADOPTION. 2. f. [adoptic, Lat.] 
1. The act of adopting, or taking toone’s {clf what is not native. 
Sce the hell of having a fahe woman ! My bed fhall be a- 
bufed, my coffers ranfacked, my reputation gnawn at; «nd I 
fhe not only receive this villainous wrong, but ftand under 
the esp tion of abominzble terms, and by him that docs me the 
wrong. Shakefpeare. 
2. The state of being adopted, 
In witch tirme ihe purpos`d, 
Py witching, weepire, tendance, hiffing, to 
©ercome vou with her fhew : yes, and in time 
(When the had fitted you with her craft) to work 
Her fon into th’ edspticn of the crown. Shake/peare. 
In every act of our chriftian worfhip, we are tauchrto call 
upon him under the endearing character of our Father, toee- 
mind us of our adaptis, that we arc made heirs of God, and 
joint heirs of Chritt. Rogers's Sern sns. 
ADOPTIVE. adj. [adoptivus, Lat.) 
INS IV. 
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1. He that is adopted by another, and made his fon. 

It is impoñible an elective monarch fhould be fo free and 
abfolute as an hereditary ; no morc than it is poslible for a fa- 
ther to have fo full power and intereft in an adcptiue fon, as in 
a natural. Bacon. 

2. He that adopts another, and makes him his fon. 
An adopted fon cannot cite his adoptive father into court, 
without his leave. Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Cansnici. 
AD»’RABLE. adj. (adorable, Fr.) “Chat which ought to be ado- 
red; that which is worthy of divine honours. 

On thefe two, viz. the love of God, and our neighbour, 
hang both the law and the prophcts, fays the adorable author of 
chriftianity ; and the apoftle fays, the end of the Jaw is cha- 
rity. Cheyne’s Philojephical Principles. 

ADO’RABLENESS. #. /. [from adorable.] “Che quality of being 
adorable ; worthinefs of divine honours. 

ADO’RABLY. adv. [from adorable.) In a manner worthy of 
adoration. : 

ADORATION. n. f. [adoratio, Lat.] 

x. The external homage paid to the Divinity, ditint from 
mental reverence. 

Solemn and ferviceable worfhip we name, for diftin@tion 
fake, whzctfoever belongcth to the church, or publick focicty, 
of God, by way of external adoration. Flocker. 

It is poflible to Gippofe, that thofe who believe a fupreme 
excellent Being, may yet give him no external edoration at all. 

Stillingfleet. 
2. Homage paid to perfons in high place or efteem. 
ceremony, ihew me but thy worth: 

What is thy toll, O adoration! 

Art thou nought elfe but place, degree, and form, 

Creating awe and fear in other men? 

Wohercin thou art lefs happy, being fear'd, 

‘Than they in fearing. 

What drink’f{t thou oft, inftead of homage fweet, 

But poiion’d flattery ? Shake/Pecres 

To ADO'RE v.a. [adoro, Lat.] 
x. To worthip with external homage ; to pay divine honours. 
The mountain nymphs and Chemis they edore, 
And from her oracles relief implore. Dryden. 
2. It is ufed, popularly, to denote a high dogree of reverence or 
regard ; to reverence; to honour; to love. 
he pcople appear adoring thcir prince, and their prince 
adoring God. Tatler, N° 57. 
ADOREMENT. 2. {- [from adore.] Adoration; worfbip: a 
word fearccly ufed. j 

The priefts of elder times deluded their apprchenfions with 
footh faying, and fuch oblique idolatries, and won their credu- 
lities to the literal and downright adorement of cats, lizzards, 
and beetles. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

ADO'RER. z. /. [from adore.] He that adores: a worfhipper : 
aterm gencrally ufed in a low fenfe ; as, by lovers, or admi- 
rers. 

Being fo far provoked as I was in France, I would abate her 
nothing ; though I profefs myfelf her adorer, not her rriend. 

Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
Whiltt as th’ approaching pagcant does .ppear, 

And echoing crouds fpeaks mighty Venus near ; 

I, her adcrer, too devoutly ftand 

Faft on the utmoft margin of the land. Pricr. 

2. A worfhipper, in a ferious fenfe.- 

He was fo fevere an adorer of truth, as not to diflemble 3 
or to fufter any man to think that he would do any thing, 
which he refolved not to do. Clarendon. 

To ADORN. v. a. [adsrno, Lat.] 
x. To drefs; to deck the perion with ornaments. 

He hath cloathed me with the garments of falvation, he 
hath covered me with the robe of righteoufnefs, as a bride- 
groom deckcth himfelf with ornaments, and as a bride adorn- 
eth herfelf with her jewels. Vaiah, lxi. 10. 

* Yet "tis not to adorn and gild cach part, 

That fhews more coft than art ; 

Jewels at nofe and lips, but ill appear. Coxdey. 

2. To fet cut any place or thing with decorations. 

A. gallery adorned with the pictures or ftatucs of the inven- 
tion of things’‘ufeful to human life. Cowh y. 

gq. To embellith with oratory or elegance of language. 

This will fupply men’s tongues with many new things, to 
be named, adorned, and defcribed, in their diicourfe. 

Sprat’s Liijlory of the Royal Society. 
‘Thoufands there are in darker fame that dwell, 
Whote names fome nobler poem fhall aedsrn ; 
For, though unknown to me, they fure fought well. Drvd. 
ADO'RNMLENT. 2. /. [from adorn.] Ornament; embellifhment _ 
elegance. 

Which attribute was not given to the carth, while it was 
con‘ufed ; nor to the heavens, before they had motion and 
adcwiment. Releigh's Llificery cf the Tl o-rd. 

Stic held the very garment of Potthumus in morc reipcest 
thar, my noble and natural perfon, togciher with the adsrn- 
mit of my qualities. StLekepeere’s Cymbeiine. 

Anc wN. adv. [from a and down.) Down; on the ground. 
Thrice 
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Thrice did fhe fink adown in deadly found, 
And thrice he her reviv’d with bufy pain. Fairy Queen. 
Anown. prep. Down; towards the ground ; from a higher 
fituation towards a lower. 
In this remembrance Emily ere day 

Arofe, and drefs’d herfelf in rich array 5 

Frefh as the month, and as the morning fair, 

Adown her fhouldecrs fell her length of hair. : Dryden. 

ADRE’aAp. adv. [from a and dread, as, afide, athirfi, afleep.] 
In a ftate of fear; frighted ; terrified : now obfolcte. 

And thinking to make all men adread to fuch a one an enc- 
my, who would not fpare, nor fear to kill fo great a prince. 

- . Sidney. 

ADRI’FT. adv. from a and drift, from drive.] 
Floating at random; as, any impulfe may drive. 
Then, fhall this mount 

Of paradife, by might of waves, be mov’d: 

Out of his place, pufh’d by the horned flood 5 

With all his verdure {poil’d, and trees adrift 

Down the great river, to the opening gulf, ; 

And there take root. Milton. 

It feem’d a corps adrift to diftant fight 5 

But at a diftance who could judge aright. R _ Dryden. 

‘The cuftom of frequent refleétion will keep their minds from 
running edrift, and call their thoughts home from ufelefs un- 
attentive roving. Locke on Education. 

“ADROUVT. adj. [French.] Dextrous; aétive; fkilful. 

An adroit ftout fellow would fometimes deftroy a whole fa- 

mily, with juftice apparently againft him the whole time. 
Jervas. 
ADRO‘ITNEsSs. 2. f. [from adrəsit.] 

Dexterity ; readinefs; activity. Neither this word, nor a- 
droit, feem yet completely naturalized. > 
ADRY’. adv. [from a and dry.) Athirít; thirfty ; in want of drink. 

He never told any of them, that he was his humble fervant, 
but his well-wifher ; and would rather be thought a malecon- 
tent, than drink the king’s health when he was not adry. Speé?. 

A scitri’rious. adj. [adfcititius, Lat.] 

That which is taken in to complete fomcthing elfe, though 

originally extrinfick ; fupplemental ; additional. 
ADSTRI’CTION. n. f. [ad/triéio, Lat.] 

‘Ihe aé&t of binding together ; and applicd, generally, to me- 
cicaments and applications, which have the power of making 
the part contraét. 

‘To ADVANCE. v. a. [avancer, Fr.] 
z3. To bring forward, in the local fenfe. 
Now morn, her rofy fteps in th’ caftern-clime 

Advancing, fow’d the carth with orient pearl. 

x. To raife to preferment; to aggrandize. 

The declaration of the greatnefs of Mordecai, whereunto 

the king advanced him. Lifthers X. 2. 
3- To improve. 

\Vhat laws can be advifed more proper and cffeĉtual to ad- 
Vance the nature of man to its higheft perfećction, than thefe 
precepts of chriftianity ? TLillotfon. 

4. To heighten; tograce; to give luftre to. 

As the calling dignifies the man, fo the man much more ad- 

wewces his calling. As a garment, though it warms the body, 
has a return with an advantage, being much more warmed by 
it. South’s Sermons. 
5. To forward; to accelerate. : 

F hefe three laft were flower than the ordinary Indian wheat 
of itfelf: and this culture did rather retard than advance. Bacon. 

6. To propofe ; to offer to the publick. 

I dare not advance my opinion againft the judgment of fo 
great an author; but I think it fair to leave the decifion to the 
publick. Dryden. 

Some ne’er advance a judgment of their own, 

But catch the fpreading notion of the town. 

To ADVA‘NCE. V. 7. 
s. To come forward. 
At this the youth, whofe vent’rous foul 
INo fears of magick art controul, 
Advanced in open fight. 
2. To make improvement. 

They who would advance in knowledge, and not deceive 
and fwell themfelves with a little articulated air, fhould not 
take words for real entities in nature, till they can frame clear 
and diftinét ideas of thofe entities. Locke. 

ADVA’NCE. #. f. [from to advance.] 
1. The a&t of coming forward. 

All the foot were put into Abington, with a refolution to 

quit, or defend, the town, according to the manner of the ec- 


Ailton. 


Parnel. 


nemy’s advance towards it. Clarendon, 
So, like the fun’s advance, your titles fhow ; 
WV hich, as he rifes, does the warmer grow. Waller. 


=. A tendency to come forward to meet a lover ; an }¢t of invi- 
tation. 
In vain are all the praétis’d wiles, 
In vain thofe eyes would love impart ; 
Wot all th’ advances, all the fmiles, 
Can move one unrclenting heart. 
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His genius was below 

The fkill of ev’ry common beau ; 

Who, tho’ he cannot fpell, is wife 

Enough to read a lady’s eyes; 

And will cach accidental glance : 

Interpret for a kind advance. Swi, 

He has defcribed the unworthy paffion of the goddeis Ca 
lypfo, and the indecent advances fhe made to detain him fror 
his own country. Pop. 

3. Progreffion; rife from one point to another. 

Our Saviour raifed the ruler’s daughter, the widow’s for 
and Lazarus; the firft of thetic, when fhe had juft expired 
the fecond, as he was carried to the grave on his bier ; and th 
third, after he had been fome time buried. And having, b 
thefe gradual advances, manifefted his divine p::wer, he atla 
exerted the higheft and moft glorious degree of it; and raife 
himfelf alfo by his own all-quickening virtue, and accordin 
to his own exprefs prediction. btterbur) 

Men of ftudy and thought, that reafon right, and are lover 
of truth, do make no great adiances in their ditcoverics oE oe 

crke 
4. Improvement; progrefs towards perfection. 

The principle and objeé& of the greateft importance in th: 
world to the good of mankind, and for the advance and per 
fe&ting of human nature. Zale 

ADVA‘’NCEMENT. 2. /. [avancement, Fr.] 
x. The act of coming forward. 

‘This refinement Paving begun about the time of the revolu 
tion, I had fome fhare in the honour of promoting it; and | 
obferve, thatit makes daily advancements, and, I hope, intime 
will raife our language to the utmoft perfeétion. Siuwft 

2. The ate of being advanced ; preferment. 
During whofe reign, the Percies of the North 

Finding his ufurpation moit unjuft, 

Endeavour’d my advancement to the thronc. 

Shate/peare’s Herry VI 
3- The aét of advancing another. 
In his own grace he doth exalt himf lf 

More than in your advancement. 

4. Improvement. 
or can we conceive it may be unwelcome unto thefe ho. 
moured worthies, who endeavour the advancement of learning. 
Brown’s Kuigar Errours 


Shake/peare 


Avnva’ncer, 2. /. [from advance. ] 
e that advances any thing; a promoter; forwarder. ; 
Soon after the death of a great officer, who was judged n 
advancer of the king’s matters, the king faid to his folicito: 
Bacon, who was his kinfman, How, tell mc truly, what fay 
you of your coufin that is gone ? Bacon. 

Let us add only this concerning this latter fort, that they are 
greater advancers of defamatory defigns, than the very firft 
contrivers. overnment of the Tongue. 

ADVANTAGE. 2. /. [avantage, Fr.) 

I. ai etie 5_often with of or ewer before a perfon. . 

n the practical prudence of managing fuch gifts, the laity 
may have fome advantage over the clergy; whofe expetience 
is, and ought to be, lefs of this world than the others. Sprat. 

All other forts and feéts of men would evidently have the 
advantage of us, and a much furer title to happinefs than we. 

Atterbury. 

2. Superiority gained by ftratagem,*or unlawful means. 
The common law hath left them this beneñt, whereof they 

make advantage, and wreit it to thcir bad purcotes. 
Syenjer’s State of Ireland. 
But fpecially he took advantage of the night for fuch privy 
attempts, infomuch that the bruit of his manlinefs was fpread 
every-where. 2 acc. Vill. 7. 
It is a noble and a fure defiance of a great malice, backed 
with a great interelt; which yet can have no advantage of 2 
man, but from his own expectations of fomething that is with- 
out him. Souths Sermons. 
As foon as he was got to Sicily, they fent for him back ; de- 


figning to take advantage, and profecute him in the abfence of 
his friends. 


f Sus. 
3- Opportunity ; convenience. . 
I befeech you, 
If you think fit, or that it may be done, 
ive me advantage of fome brief difcourfe 
With Defdemona alone. Stase/Peare. 


4. Favourable circumftances. 
Like jewels to advantage fet, 
Her beauty by the fhade does gct. TE aer, 
A face, which is over-flufhed, appears to edvantage in the 
deepeit fcarlet, and the darkc{t complexion is not a Little alle- 
viated by a black hood. 
True wit is nature to advantage drefz"d, 
What oft was thought, but ne'er fo well cxprefs`d. 
i Popes Lifay on Criziziyin. 
5. Gain; profit. j 
For thou faidft, what advantage will it be unto thes, and 
what ofit fhall T haye, fl be cleawurd fiom mv tin ? 
“Fok, KIKV. 7. 
Certain 
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Certain it is, that advantage now fitsin the room of confci- 
ence, and iteers all. _ South. 
6. Overplus; fomething more than the mere lawful gain. 
O my gentle Hubert, 
Wee owe thee much; within this wall of ficfh 
There is a foul counts thee her aarti 
ith advantage means to pay thy love. 
oe - ois Shbakcefpþeare’s King Jobn. 
You faid, you neither lend nor borrow : 
Upon edvantage. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
7- Preponderation on one fide of the comparifon. 
Nluch more fhould the confidecration of this pattern arm us 
with paticnee againit ordinary calamities ; efpecially if we con- 
fider his example with this advantage, that Mougn his fuffer- 
ings were wholly undeferved, and not for himfelf but for us, 
yet he bore them patiently. Tillot/on. 
Tə ADVANTAGE. U. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To benefir. ; ; 
. Convey what I fer down bye my neay : it {hall advantage 
e than ever the bearing of letter did. 
rae z Shakefpeares Twelfth Night. 
The great bufinels of the fenfes being to make us take no- 
tice of what hurts or advantages the body, it is wifely ordered 
by naturc, that pain fhould accompany the reception of — 
ideas. ocke. 
We fhould have purfued fome other way, morc cffeétual, for 
diftrefiing the commonenemy, and advantaging ourlelves. Swift. 
The.trial hath endamag’d thee no way, 
Rather more honour left, and more eftcem ; 
Me naught edvantag’d, mifing what I aim’d. Ailton, 
2. To promotc; to bring forward ; to gain ground. 
To cnnoble it with the fpirit that infpires the Royal Society, 
were to advantage it in one of the beit capacities in which it is 


improvecable. Glanville. 
ADVANTAGED. adj. [from to advantage.] Poflefled of advan- 
tages. 


In the moft advantaged tempers, this difpofition is but compa- 
rative; whereas the moft of men labour under difadvantages, 
which nothing can rid them off. Glanville. 

ADV A‘NT&GE-GROUND. 2. f- Ground that gives fuperiority, 
and opportunities of annoyance or refiftance. 


‘This excellent man, who {tood not upon the advantage- 


ground before, from the time of his promotion to the archbi- 
fhoprick, or rather from that of his being commifiioner of the 
treafury, cxceedingly provoked, or underwent the envy> and 
reproach, and malice of men of all qualitics and conditions ; 
who agreed in nothing elfe. Clarendon. 
ADVANTAGEOUS. adj. [avantageux, Fr.] 
x. OFf advantage; profitable; ufeful; opportune ; convenicnt. 

‘he time of ficknefs, or affliction, is, like the cool of the day 
to Adam, a fwafon of peculiar propriety for the voice of God to 
be heard ; and may be improved into a very advantageous op- 
portunity of besetting or increafing fpiritual life in the foul. 

Flammond' s Fundamentals. 
Here perhaps 

©Some advantageous aét may be atchiev’d 

By fudden oniet, cither with hell-fire 

“Lo wafte his whole creation; or poffefs 

All as our own. Afilton’s Paradife Lof. 

2. It is ufed with relation to perfons, and followed by fo. 

Since every painter pdints himfelf in his own works, ’tis ad- 
vantageous to him to know himéfelf, to the end that he may cul- 
tivate thofe talents which makc his genius. Dryden. 

ADVANTAGEOUSLY. adv. [from advantageous. ] 
Conveniently ; opportunely ; profitably. 
It was advantageoufly fituated, there being an eafy paflage 
from it to “Egypt, 7Ethiopia, Perfia, and India, by fea. Arbuth. 
ADVANTA'GEOUSNESsS. 2. f. [from advantageous. ] Quality of 
being advantageous; profitablenefs; ulefulnels; conveni- 
ence. 

‘The laft property, which qualifies God for the fitteft object 
of our love, is, the advantagecufne/s of his to us, both in the 
prefent and the future life. Fy Boyle’s Seraphic Love. 

Zo ADVE’NE. v. n. [advenio, Lat.] To accede to fomething ; 
to become part of fomethjng elfe, without being effential ; 
to be fupcradded. 

A fixth caufe confidered in judicature, is ftiled an accidental 
caufc ; and the accidental of any act, is faid to be whatever 
advenes to the act itfelf alrcady fubftantiated. Alie. 

ADVE’NIEN T. adj. [advenzens, Lat. j Advening ; coming from 
out ċaufes ; fuperadded. 

If to fuppofe the foul a diftinét fubftance from the body, and 
EA, advenient, be a great crror in philofophy, almoft 
all the Worfi hath hitherto been miftaken. 

Glanville’s Vanity of Dogmatijmy 

Being thus divided from truth in themfelves, they arc ytt 
farther removed by aduenient deception ; for thcy are daily 
mocked into error by fubtler devifes. Brown’s Vulgar Errours, 

ADVENT. 2. f. [from adventus ; that is, adventus Redemptois.> 

The name of one of the holy*feafons, fignifying the coming ; 
that is, the coming of our Saviour ; which is made the fubject of 
our devotion during the four weeks before Chrift; ias. 
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ADVE’NTINE. adj. [from advenio, adventum. ] Adventitious ; that 
which is extrinfically added; that which comes from out- 
ward caufes: a word fcarcely in ufe. 

As for the peregrine heat, it is thus far truc, that, if the pro- 
portion of the adventine heat be greatly predominant to the na- 
tural heat and fpirits of the body, it tendcth to diffolution or 
notable alteration. Bacerie 

ADVENTITIOUS. adj. [adventitious, Lat.] That which advenes ; 
accidental; fupervenicnt ; extrinfically added, not eficntially 
inherent. 

Difeafes of continuance get an adventitiu; {ftrength from 
cuftom, befides their material caufe from the humours. aco. 

Though we may call the obvious colours natural, and the 
others adventitious ; yet fuch changes of colours, from whatfo- 
ever caufe they proceed, may be properly enough taken in, 
to illuftrate the prefent fubject. Boyle. 

If his blood boil, and th’ adventitious fire 

Rais’d by high meats, and higher wines, require 

To temper and allay the burning heat ; 

Waters are brought, which by decoction get 

New coolncfs. Dryd. Juvenal, 

_ OF this.we have an inftance in the gem-kind ; where, of 
all the many forts reckoned up by lapidaries, there are not 
above three or four that are original; their diverfities, as to 
luftre, colour, and hardnefs, arifing from the diflerent admix- 
ture of other adventitious mineral matter. Wesdwward. 

ADVE’NTIVE. 2. f. [from advenio, Lat.] The thing or perfon 
that comes from without: a word not now in ule. 

That the natives be not fo many, but that there may be el- 
bow-room cnough for them, and for the adventives ig A 

Bacen’s Advice to Sir Geerge Villiers. 

ADVE’NTUAL. adj. [from advent.] 
Relaiing to the feafon of advent. 

I do alfo daily ufe one other collcét ; 
leéts adventual, quadragefimal, pafchal, o 
proper icafons. 

ADVENTURE. z.: [French.] 

x. An accident; a chance; a hazard; an event of which we 
have no dircétion. 

The gencral fummoned three caftles that were near: one 
defperate of fuccour, and not defirous to difpute the defence, 

_ prefently yielded ; but two ftood upon their adventure. 


Sir John Idqayward. 


as, namely, the col- 
r pentecoftal, for their 


Bifhop Saunderfen. 


2. In this fenfe is ufed the phrafe, at all adventures 3; [à l aduen- 
ture, Fr.] By chance; without any rational ícheme. 
Blows flew at all adventures, wounds and deaths given and 

taken unexpected ; many fearce knowing their enemics from 
their friends. Sir Jobn Fayard. 
Where the mind does not perceive this probable conncétion, 
there men’s opinions arc the cffeéts of chance and hazard, ofa 
mind floating at all adventures, without choice and without di- 
rection. Locke. 
3- The occafion of cafual events; an enterprife in which fome- 
thing muft be left to hazard. 
For I muft love, and am refolv’d, to try 
My fate, or, failingin th’ adventure, dic. 
This noun, with all its derivatives, 
without ad; as, wenture, ventursus. 
To ADVE/NTURE. V. n. [adventurcr, Fr.} 
I. To try the chance; to dare. 


Dryden. 
are frequently written 


Be not angry, 
Moft mighty princefs, that I have adventur’d 
To try your taking of a falfe report. 
The tender and delicate woman amon 
not adventure to {et the folc of her foot upon the ground, for 
delicatenefs and tendernefs. Deuter. xxviii. 26. 
2. In an active fenfe, to put into the power of chance. 
For my father fought for you, and edventured his life for, and 
delivered you out of the hand of Midian. Judges, ix. 17. 
3- It is often ufed with the reciprocal pronoun; as, Ae adventured 
himfelf- 
ADVENTURER. 7. f. [adventurier, Fr.] He that feeks occa- 
fions of hazard; he that puts himfelf in the hands of 
chance. 
He is a great adventurer, {aid he, 
That hath his {word through hard affay forzonc, 
And now hath vow’d, till he avenged be 
Of that defpight, never to wear none. 
‘The kings of p A ERA did not make the congueft of Ireland 
their own work; it was begun by particular adventurers, and 
other voluntaries, who came to icek their fortunes in Ireland. 
Sir Jobn Davies on Ireland. 
In this action, highly commendable, he intended to hazard 
his own action, thatio the more ealily he might win adventur- 
ers, who eifė were like to be lefs forward. Raleigh. 
Had it not been for the Britifh, which the late wars drew 
over, and of adventurers or foldiers feated here, the country had, 
by thy laft war, and plague, been left, in a manner, deftitute. 
È Lemple’s Adifcellanie:. 
‘heir wealthy trade from pirate’s rapine free, 
Our merchants fhall no more advent'reri be. 


S hake/peare. 
g you, which would 


Fairy Queen. 


Dryden. 
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ADVENTUROUS, aj. [adventureix, Fr.] 
1. He that is inclined to adventures; and; confequently, bold, 
daring, courageous. 
Ke land and fea, in many a doubtfil fight, 
Was never known a more ad@vemz-rons knight 5 
Who oftner drew his fword, ard’ always for the right. 

: 3 X ; Dryd. Find. and Panther. 
2. Applied: to things ; that which is fill of -hazard ; which re- 
uires courage ; dangerous. 

i . But es; already troubled you too long, 

Wor dare attémpt a moré advehr’rons fone. 

My humble verfé demands a’ fofter theme ; 

A: painted meadow, or a- purling ftréam. Addifon. 

ADVE NTUROUSLY. adv. [from aduentarous.] After an adven- 
turous manner; boldly ; iss oe & | 

“Fhey are both hanged; and fo would this be, if he durft 

fteal any thing adventurou/ly. Shake/peare’s Henry V - 

ADVENTURESOME. adj. [from adventure. ] 

‘The fame with adventurous: a low word, fcarcely ufed in 
writing. 

ADVE’NTURESOMENESS. 2. f. [from adventurcfome.] The qua- 

lity of béing adventurefome. Did. 


ADVERB. n. f: [adverbtum, Lat.} 
A word joined to a verb or adjective, and folely applied to 


the ufe of qualifying and reftraining the latitude of their figni- 
fication, by the intimation of fome circumftancce thereof; as 
of quality, manner, degree. Clarke’s Latin Grammar. 
‘Thus we fay, he runs /wiftly; the bird flies ažfżt; lac lives 
wirtugufly. ae 
ADVE’ rk adj. [adverbialis, Lat.] ‘That which has the qua- 
lity or ftruéture of an adverb. 
ADVE’RBIALLY. adv. [adverbialiter, Lat.] Like an adverb; in 
the manner of an adverb. : 
I fhould think alta was joined adverbially with tremit, did 
Virgil make ufe of fo equivocal a fyntax. Addifon. 
A DVE‘RSABLE. adj. [from adver/fe.] 


Contrary to; oppofite to. z 
ADVERSA RIA. n. f: [Lat. A bôok; as it fhould feem, in 
oppofition.] A com- 


which Debtor and Creditor were fet in 
mon-placé ; a book to note in. 

Thefe parchments are fuppofed to have been St. Paul’s dd- 
werfaria. Bulls Sermons. 

A‘’DVERSARY. 1. f. [adwerfaire, Fr..adverfarius, Lat.] . 

An opponent; antaponift; Enénty: gcericrally applied to 
thofe that have verbal or judicial quarrels 5 as, controvértifts-or 
litigants : fometimés to an opponent in fingle combat. It may 
fometimes imply an open proteffion of erimity ; as we fay, a 
{fecret enémy is worfe than an open adver/ary. ` . 

Yet am I noble, as the adwerfary __ 

I come to cope. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

Thofe rites and ceremonies of the church, therefore, which 
were the felf-fame now that they were, when holy and virtuous 
men maintained them againft profane and deriding adverfaries, 
her own children have in derifion. ` fdfooker. 

Mean while th’ adverfary of God arid man, 

Satan, with thoughts inflam’d, of higheft defign, 

Puts on fwift wings. lton’s Paradife Loft. 

An adverfary, on the ating? C makes a ftricter fearch into 
us, and difcovers every flaw and imperfection in our tempers. 
A friend exaggerates a man’s virtues į an enemy inflames his 
crimes. Addijon. Speétator. 

ADVE’'RSATIVE. adj. [adverfativus, Lat.] 

A term of grammar, applied to a word which makcs fome 
oppofition or variety ; as in this fentence: Tis diamond is 
orient, but it is rough. But is an adverfative conjunction. 

A’DVERSE. adj. [adverfus, Lat] 

In profe it has now the accent on the firft fylable ; in verfe 
it is accented on the firit by Shakefpeare; on cither, indiffe- 
rently, by Milton; on the laft, by Dryden; on the firft, by 
Rofcommon. - 23 ; ; 

x. Acti with contrary directions ; as, two bodics in collifion, 
as I for this nigh wreckt upon the fea, 

And twice, by adverfe winds, frorh England’s tank 

Drove back again unto my native clime. Shake/p. Henry VI. 

As when two polar winds blowing @dvcrfe, ` - 
Upon the Cronian fea together drive 4 
Mountains of ice. Miltin’s Paradife Loft. 
With adverfe blaft up-turns them from the South, 
Notus and Afer. i Tbid. l. FOX. 
A cloud of fmoke envelopes either hoft ; 

And all at once the combatants are loft ; 

Darkling they join adverfe, and fhock unfcen ; 

Courfers with courfers juftling, men with men. Dryd. 

2. Figuratively, contrary to the with or defire, thence, calami- 
tous; afflictive; pernicious. It is oppofed to pro/terous. 
What if he hath decreed, sce T fhali frit 
Be try’d in humble ftate, and things edver/e 3 
By tribulations, injuries, infults, - 


Contempts, and fcorns,- and fmares, and violence. <AZ/ton. 
Some the prevailing malice of the great, 3 

Unhappy men, or adverfe fate, 

Sunk deep into the gulfs of an afflicted ftare. Rafcommon. 
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3. Perfonally opponent; the perfon that counteracts another; or 


contefts any thing. 
Well fhe faw her father was grown her adwerfée party ; and 
Sidney. 


yet her fortune fuch, as fhe miuit favour her.rivals. 
ADVE’RsITY. #4. £ [adverfité, Fr.] Affliction; calamity p -that 
is, oppofition to our witfhes. 
xr. Ihe caufe of our forrow ; affliction’; misfortune. In ‘this fenfe 
it may have.a plural. 
t me embrace thefe four adverfities, 
‘For wife men fay, it is the wifcft courfe.. Shate/p. Hien. VI. 
2. The ftate of unhappinefs ; mifery. 
Sweet are the ufes of Borsan A 
Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. Shake/peareas 
. Concerning deliverance itfelf from all adverfity, we ule not 
to fay men are ih adverfity, whenfoever they feel any {fmail 


hi nce of their welfare in this world, but when fome not- 
able affliction or crofs, fome great calamity or trouble, befall- 
eth them. . 4t4o00ker. 


A remembrance of the good ufe hc had made of- profperity, 
contributed to fupport his mind under the heavy weight of ad- 
verfity, which then lay upon him. Atterbury. 

ADVE’RSELY. adv. [from adverfe.] Inan adverfe manner; op- 
pofitely; unfortunately. À 
What I think, I utter, and fpend my malice in my breath, 
‘ Meeting two fuch wealfmen as you are, (I cannot call you Ly- 
curgufies) if the drink you give me touch my palate adverfly, I 
make a crooked face at it. Shake/p,. Coriclanus. 
Zo ADVERT. v. n.: [adverto, Lat.] 
x. “Fo attend to; to regard; to obferve; with the particle fo 
before the objeé&t of regard. “ea 

‘The mind of men being not capable at once to aduert to 
more than one thing, a particular view and examination of 
fuch an innumerable number of vaft bodies, will afford matter 
of admiration. Ray on the Creation. 

Now żo the univerfal whole advert ;° 

‘The earth rd as of that whole a part ; 

In which wide frame more noble worlds abound ; 

Withefs, ye glorious orbs, which hang around. Blackmore: 

2. We fotnetimes fay, ,To advert the mind to an objeé?.. 
ADVE‘RTENCE. 4. /. [from advert. ] E 
' Attention to; regard. tò; confideration. 

Chriffianity may make Archimedes his challenge ;- give it 
but where it may fet its foot; allow but a fober advertence 
te its propofals, ahd it will move the whole world. 

; l Decay o 
ADVE'RTENCY. 2. /. [from advert:] The fame with 
Attention; regard; heedfulnels. 

T6o much a2dvertency is not your talent; or elfe you had 

fled frorh that text, as fror a rock. ' : - Swift. 

Jo ADVERTVSE. v. a. [advertir, Fr-] It is now fpoken with 

the accent upon the laft fyllable; but appears to have been an- 
ciently accented on the Gead. 

x. To infoim another ; to give intelligence ; with an accufative 

of the perfon informed. 
The bifhop did require a refpite, 
' Wherein he might the izg his lord adverti/e, 
Whether our daughter were legitimate. ~ 

Shakefpeare’s Fienry VIII. 

As I by friends am well 2d¢verts/ed, 

Sir Edmund Couftney, and the haughty prelate, 

Bifhop of Exeter, his elder brother, 

With many more confederates are in arms. . ; 

Shakefpeare’s Richard IIi. 
2. To inform; to give notice; with of before the fubject .of 
inférmation. 

The death of Selymus nothing fufpected, Ferhates, under- 
ftanding that Solyman expe&ted more affured advertifement, 
fent wntd the other Baffas; unto whom he declared the death 


Prety. 
ertence. 


of the emperor: of which they, by another meflenger, adver- 
tifed Solyman ; firming thofe letters with all their hands and 
feals. Knolles’s Litfiory of the Turks. 


They were to advertife the chief hero of the diftrefies of his 
fubjeéts, occafioned by his abfence, to crave his fuccour, and 
foiicite him to haften his returg. Dryder. 

3- To give notice of any thing, by means of an advertifement in 
the piblick prints ; as, fe advertifed bis Jo/s. 
ADVERTISEMENT, or ADVE’RTISEMENT. n. f. [advertiffe- 
ment, Fr.] . 
% Anftruction; adfrionition. 
_ — Tis all men’s office to {peak patience 

To thofe, that wring-under the load of forrow ; 

But no man’s virtue nor fufficiency, 

‘To be fo moral, ‘when-he fhall endure 

The like himfelf: theréfure give me no counfel ; 

My gricfs ure louder-than advertifement. l 

Shbakefpeare-s Afuch ado- about Nothing. 
.2. Intelligence-; information. 
Then, as a cunning prince that ufeth fpiecs, 

If they return mo news, doth-nothina know ; 

But they make advertifemerit of lies, 3 

The \:rince’s counfel áll awry do go. Sir ¥chnu Davies. 

He 
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He had received advertifement, that the perty,-which was ient 
for his relief from London, had received fome brufh in Somer- 
fecihire, which would much retard their march. Clarendon. 

‘The drum and trumpet, by their feveral founds, ferve for 
many kinds of advertifements, in military affairs : the bells ferve 
to.procilaim a fcare-fire; and, in fome places, water-breaches ; 
the departure of a man, woman, or child ; time of divine fer- 
vice; the hour of the day ; day of the month. Fiol. 

3- Notice of any thing publifhed in a paper of intelligence. 
ADVERTISER. 7. f. [advertifeur, Fr. } 
x. He that gives intelligence or information. 
2. The paper in which advertifements are pubNthed. 
ADVERTISING, Or ADVERT I’SING. part. adj.[from adu-rtife.] 
AGtive in giving intelligence; monitory: a word not now in 
ule. 
As I was then 
Aduertifing, and holy to your bufinefs, 
Wot changing heart with habit, Iam ftill 


Attornied at your fervice. Shake/p- 
To ADVE’SPERATE. V. n. [advefpera, Lat.] 
To draw towards evening. Dié?. 


ADVICE. n. f. [avis, advis, Fr. from advifo, low Latin.] 
z- Counfel; inftruction: except that inftru@ion implies fuperio- 
rity, and advice may be given by equals or inferiors. 
Break we our match up, and, by my advice, 
Let us impart what we have feen to-night 


Unto young Hamlet. Shake/p. 
© troubled, weak and coward, as thou art ! 

Without thy poor advice, the lab’ring heart 

To worfe extremes with {wifter fteps would run s 

Not fav’d by virtue, yet by vice undone. Prior. 


2. Refiection ; prudent confideration ; as, he always acts with 
good eduvice. 
What hc hath won, that he hath fortified : 
So hot a {peed, with fuch advice difpos’d, 
Such’ temperate order, in fo fierce a courfe, 
Doth want example. Shake/p. King Jobn. 
3- Confulration ; deliberation ; with the patticle with. 
Great princes, for the moft part, taking advice with work- 
men, with no lefs cot, fet their things together. Bacon. 
4. Intelligence; as, the merchants received advice of their lofs. 
This fenfe is fomewhat low, and chiefly commercial. 
ADVI’CE-BOAT. n.f: A veffel employed to bring intelligence. 
ADVISABLE. adj. [from advife.] Prudent; fit to be advited. 
Some judge it advifable for a man to account with his heart 
a Spe 3 and this, no doubt, is the beft and fureft courfe 5 
for ítill the oftener, the better. South’s Sermons. 
Et is not advifoble to reward, where men have the tendernefs 
not to punifh. LD’ Eftrange’s Fables. 
AvDvVI'saBLENEss. 7. f. [from advifable.] The quality of being 
advifable, or fit; fitnefs ; propriety. 
Lo ADVISE. v. a. [advifer, Fr.) 
x.. o counfel; with the particle ro before the thing advifed, 
If you do ftir abroad, go arm’d. 
Arm’d, brother ! 
Brother, I adui/e you to the beft. Shake/p. 
I would aduife all gentlemen žo learn merchants accounts, 
and not to think it a tkill that belongs not to them. Locke. 
When I confider the fcruples and cautions I here lay in your 
way, methinks it looks as if I edvifed you to fomething which 
I would have offered at, but in effect not done. Locke. 
2. To give information ;*to inform ; to make acquainted with 
any thing; often with the particle of before the thing told. 
‘You were advis’d, his flelh was capable . 
OFf wounds and fears ; and that his férward fpirit 
Would lift him, where moft trade of danger rang’d. 
Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 
Such difcourfe bring on, 
As may advife him of his happy ftate ; 














Happinefs in his pow’r, left free to will. Parad. Lof. 
A potting mefienger difpatch’d from hence, 
- Of this fair troop advis’d their aged prince. Dryden, 


To Apvi’sE. V. n. 
x. To confult; with the particle with before the períon con- 
fulted ; as, he advifed with his companions, 
2. To confer; to deliberate. 
Advife if this be worth 
Attempting, or to fit in darknefs here, 
Hatching vain empires. 
ADVISED. participial adj. [from advife.] 
x. Acting with deliberation and defign ; prudent; wife. 
Let his travel appear rather in Bis difcourfe, than in his Ap- 
parel or gefture ; and, in his difcourfe, let him be rather ad- 


Ailton. 


vifed in his anfwers, than forward to tell ftories. Bacon. 
‘Th’ Almighty Father, where he fits 
Shrin’d in his fan&tuary of heav’n fecure, 
Confulting on the fum of things forefeen, 
‘This tumult, and permitted all, advis’d. Milton. 


2. Stones with deliberation ; done on purpofc ; acted with 
efign. 
By that which we work naturally, as, when we breathe, 
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agents do; albeit we have no exprefs purpofe to make that otrf 
end, nor any aduifed determination thercin to follow a law. 


Ftookers 
In my {chool-days, when I had loft onc fhaft, 
I thot his fellow of- the felf-fame flight, 
‘The felf-fame way, with more aduifed watch, 
To find the other forth; by vent’ring both, 
I oft found both. Shakefpear:. 


ADVISEDLY. adv. [from advifed.] Deliberately 3 purpofely ; 
by defign ; prudently. : J 

- Surprize may bé made-by moving things, when the party is 

in hafte, and cannot ítay to confider advi/ed!y of that which is 

anoved. Bacon. 

Thou ftileft fecond thoughts (which are by all allowed the 
beft) a relapfés and talkeft of a quagmire, where no man ever 
ftuck faft; and accufeft conftancy of mifchief in what is na- 

_. tural, and aduifedly undertaken. Sir ‘Jobn Suckling- 
ADV I’SEDNESS. n.f. [from advifed.] Deliberation ; cool and 
prudent precedure. 

While things are in agitation, private men may modeftly 
tender their thoughts to the confideration of thofe that are in 
authority; to whofe care it belongeth, in prefcribing concern- 
ing indifferent things, to proceed with all juft advi/edne/s and 
moderation. . Saunderfon'’s Judgment in one VieWe 

ADVVSEMENT. n.f. [advifement, Fr.] 
x. Counfel; information. 
Mote I wote, 

W hat ftrange adventure do you now purfue? 

Perhaps my fuccour, or advifement meet, : 

Mote ftead you much your purpofe to fubdue. Fairy Queen 

I will, according to your advifement, declare the evils which 
feem moft hurtful. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

2. It is taken likewife, in old writers, for prudence and circum- 
fpection. It is now, in both fenfes, antiquated. 4 
ADVISER. nm. /. [from advife.] The perfon that advifes, or gives 

counfel ; a counfellor. 
Here, free from court-compliances, he walks, 

And with himfelf, his beft advifer, talks. Faller. 

They never fail of their moft artful and indefatigable ad- 
drefs, to filence this impertinent advifer, whofe feverity awes 
their exccfies. : Rogers's Sermons. 

ADULATION. n. fa [adulation, Fr. adulatio, Lat.}] Flattery a 
high compliment. ; 
O be fick, great Greatnefs ! 

And bid thy ceremony give thee cure. 

Think ftthou the firy fever will go out, 

With titles blown from adulation ? SLakefpearts 

They who flattered him moft before, mentioned him now 
with the greateft bitternefs, and called him now the corrupter 
of the king, and betrayer of the people; without imputing the 
leaft crime to him, committed fince the time of that exalted 
adulation, or that was not then as much known to them, as it 
could be now. Clarendon. 

ADULA‘ToR. 2. f. [adulater, Lat.] A flatterer. Ditt. 
A’/DULATORY. adj. [adulatorius, Lat.] Flattering ; full of com- 
pliments. 
ADW LT, adj. [adultus, Lat.] Grown up; paft the age of in- 
fancy and weaknefs. 
hey would appear lefs able to approve themfelves, not only 
to the confeflor, but even to the catechift, in their aduit age, 
than they were in their minority ; as having fcarce ever thought 
of the principles of their religion, fince they conned them to 
avoid corrccétion. Decay of Piety. 
The earth, by thefe applauded {chools, ’tis faid, 

‘This fingle crop of men ahd women bred ; 

Who grown adult, (fo chance it feems enjoin’d) 

Did male and female, propagate their kind. Blackmore. 

ADU'LT. 2. f- A perfon above the age of infancy, or grown to 
fome degree of ftrength ; fometimes full grown: a word ufed 
chiefly by medicinal writers. 
The depreffion of the cranium, without a fracture, can but 
feldom occur; and then it happens tochildren, whofe bones 
are more pliable and foft than thofe of adu/ts. Sharp. 
ADU LTNESs. 2. f. [from adul/t.] The ftate of being adult: 

See ADOLESCENCE. Dié?. 
To ApU‘’LTER. V. a. [adulterer, Fr. adultero, Lat.] To commit 

adultery with another: a word not claffical. 

His chafte wife 
He adulters Rill: his thoughts lye with a whore. B. Jebn/ 

ADUWLTERANT. n. f. [adulterans, Lat.] The perfon or thing 

which adulterates. 
To ADU’LTERATE. V. a. [adulterer, Fr. adultere, Lat.] 
x. To commit adultery. 

But fortune, oh! 

Adulterates hourly with thine uncle John ; 

And with her golden hand hath pluckt on France. 

Shake/p. King Jobn. 

2. To-corrupt by fome foreign admixture ; to contaminate. 
©>mmon pot-afhes, bought of them that fell it in fhops,who 
are fot fo foolifhly kmavifh, as to adulterate them with falt- 
petre, which is much dearer than pot-afhcs. Boyles 

Céuld a man be compofed to fuch an advantage of conftitu- 

tions 
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tion, that it fhould notat àll edultergte the images of his mind ; 
yet tnis fecond nature weuld alter the crafis of his aundeFf{tand- 
ing = Glanville’s Scepfis Seicntifica. 
"The prefent war has fo adulterated our. tongue with. ilran:e 
words, that it would be impoffible for onë of Gur great-grand- 
fathers to know what his pofterity haye been doing.. Spel. 
ADU LTERATED. adj. [from to aditlterate.) 
1. Tainted with the gyilt of adultery, | 
I am poffefs’d with an adulter ate blot ; 
My blood is mingled with the.grime of luft; 
Being ftrumpeted by thy conta dan ee 
— at inceftu6us>; that ednitéraie beat. 
2. Corrupted with fome foreign mixture. p 
It does indeéd differiné more, than the maker of “adilterate 
wares does from the vender of them. .. ` Govern. of the Tongue. 
‘They will have all their gold andfilver, and may keep their 


‘Shake/p. 
a SRAREF: 


adulterate copper at home; for we are determined not tō Pur- _. 


chafe it with our manufaétures. Swifts Adifcellaniées. 
ADU'LTERATENESS. n. f. [from. edulterate.] The quajity or 
{tate of being adult.rate,’ or counterfeit. we 
ADULTERA’TION. 2. f. [from adtilterate. ] ake 
x. The a& of adulterating or corrupting by foreign mixture ; 
contamination. sis 

To make the compound pafs for the rich metal fimple, is an 
adulteraticn, or Counterfeiting : but if it be done avowedly; and 
without difguifing, it may be a great faving of the richér~me- 
tal. , Bacon’s Natural fiftery. 

2. The ftate of being adulterated, or contaminated. id 

Such tranflations are like the adul‘eration of the nobleft wines, 
where fomething of the colour, fpirit, and flavour, will re- 
main; and, while they pleafe fome injudicious palates, do 
only raife the indignation of every good tafte. Felton. 

ADU’LTERER. 7. f. [adulter, Lat.] The perfon guilty of adul- 
tery’. 

3 With what impatience muft the mufe behold, 

The wife by her procuring hufband fold ; 

For tho’ the law makes null th’ adu/terer’s deed 

Of lands to her, the cuckold may fucceed. Dryd. 

ADU‘’LTRESS. n. f: [from adulterer,] A woman that commits 
adultery. 

‘The Spartan lady replied, when fhe was afked, What was 
the punifhment for adu/trefis ? There are no fuch things here. 

- Government of the Tongue. 
A robe of tiflue, fliff with golden wire; . 

An upper veft, once Helen's rich attire ; 

From Argos by the fam’d adultre/s brought ; 

With golden flow’rs and winding foliage wrought. Dryd. 

ADU LTtRINE. 2. f. [adulterine, Fr. adulterinus, Lat.] A child 
born of an adulterefS: aterm of canon law. 
ADUWLTEROUS. adj. [adu'ter, Lat.] Guilty of adultery. ` 
Th’ adultercus Antony, moft large 

In his abominations, turns you off, © 

And gives his potent.regiment to a trull, 

“That nofes it againft us. Shake/peare. 

An adulterous perfon is tied to reftitution of the injury, fo 
far as it is reparable; and to make provifion for the children, 
that they may not injure'the legitimate. Tayler. 

Think on whofe faith th’ adult’ ous youth rely’d ; 5 

WVho promis’d, who procur’d the Spartan bride ? Dryd. 

ADULTERY. n. /- (adulterium, Lat.] The a& of violating 
the bed of a married perfon. ? 
All thy Jomeftick gri:fs at home be left, 

The wife’s adult’ry, with the fervants theft ; 

And (the moit racking thought which can intrude) 

Forget falfe friends, and their ingratitude. : ‘ Dryd. 

ADU'MBRANT. adj. [from adumbraie.] That which gives a 
flight rcfemblancce. 
Te ADU MBRATE. v. a. [adumbro, Lat.] i 

To fhadow out ; to givea ir likenefs ; to exhibit a faint 
refemblance, like that which adows afford of the bodies 
which they reprefent. 

Heaven is dcfigned for our reward, as well as refcue; and 
therefore is adumbrated by all thofe pofitive excellencies, which 
can endear or recommend. Decay of Picty. 

ADUABRA‘’TION. z. {.. [from adumbrate.) ; 
1. The act of adumbrating, or giving a flight and imperfe& re- 
prefentation. See ADUMBRATE. 

To make fome adumbrution of that we mean, the interiour 
isr ther an impulfion or contufion of the air, than an elifion or 
fection of the fame. Bacon's Natural Hif. 

2. The flight and imperfet reprefentation of a thing ; a faint 
fketch. : 

The obfervers view but the backfide of the hangings; the 
right onc is on the other fide the grave: and our knowledge 
is but like thofe broken ends; at beft a moit confufed adum- 
braticz. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

Thofe of the firft fort have fome edumbration of the rational 
nature, 2s vegetables have of the fenfible. Hales. 

ADUNA’TION. z. /. [from ad and unus, Lat.] The ftate of 
being united ; unien: a word of little ufe. 

Wien, by glaciation, wood, ftraw, duft. and witer, are 
fuppofed to be united intr’ one lump, the cold does not caufe 
any rcal unionoraduva'‘ien, but only hardening the aqueous parts 
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of the liquor into ice; the other bodies, being accidentally prefent 
in that liquor, are frozen up in it, but not really united. Bcz. 

AbvuU‘’Necriy. n. [> [aduncitas, Lat.] Crookednefs ; flexure in- 
wards; hookednefs. 

There can be no queftion, but the aduncity of the pounces, 
and beaks of the hawks; is the caufe of the gréat and Habitual 
immorality of thofe animals. Arbsttrer. 

ADU'NQUE. adj. [aduncus, Lat,] Crooked ; bending inwards ; 
hooked. £ 

The birds that are fpeakers, are parrots, . pies, jays, daws, 
and ravens; of which parrots have an adingue bill, ^ but the 
reít not. Bacon's Nat. Hi/ft. 

ADVOCACY. n. f: [from aduscate.] The aĉ of pleading; vina 
' dication ; defence ;. apology : a word of little ufe. 

If any there are who are of opinion, that there are no anti- 

podes, .or that the {tars do fall, they .fhall not want herein the 
- . applaufe or aduceacy of Satan: 5 Brown's Fulgar Err ours. 
ADVOCATE. z. f. [advocetus, Lat.) l ° 
1- He that pleads the caufe of another in a court of judicature. 

An advocate, in the-general import of the’ word, is that per- 
fon who has the pleading and managementof a judicial caufe. 
In a ftriét way of fpeaking, only that perfon is ftiled advecare, 
who is the patron of the caufe, and is often, in Latin, termed 
togatus, and, in Englifh, a perfon of the long robe. Ayl. Par. 

Learn what thou ow’ft thy country and thy friend ; 

What’s requifite to fpare, and what to fpend =; : 

Learn this; and, after, envy. not the fture 

Of the greas’d advocate that grinds the poor. 

2. He that pleads any caufe,’ in whatever manner, 
vertift or vindicator. 
If fhe dares truft me with her little babe, 

Tl) fhew’t the king, and undertake to be 

Her advocate to the loudeft. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Of the feveral forms of government that have been, or are, 
in the world, that caufe feems commonly the better, that has 
the better advocate, or is advantaged by koler expërience. ` 

Temples Mijtellanies. 
3- It is ufed with the particle: fer before the perfon or thing, in 
` whofe favour the plea is’ red. 
Foes to all living worth’ except your own, 


Dryden. 
as a contro- 


And advocates for tolly déad and gone. Pope. 
4. In the fcriptural and facred fenfe, it ftands for one of the 
offices of our Redeemer. 
Me his advocate, 
And propitiation ; all his works on me, 
Good, or not good, ingraft. Milton. 


Apvoca’TIon. 2. /. [from advocate.] The office of pleading ; 
plea; apology. fe ee, te 
Alas! thrice gentle Caffio, 
My advocation is not now in tune ; W 
-My lord is not my lord5 nor fhould I know him, 
ere he in favour, as in humour altér’d.- Shake/p. 
ADVOLA'TION. z. f. [advolo,* advolatum, Lat.] ‘The a& of ñy- 
ing to fomething i Diċ?. 
ADVOLU'TION. 2. /. [advolutio, Lat.] The a& of rolling. to 
fomething. = 
ADVÒU'TRY. n. f: [avoutrie, Fr.) Adultery. - 
He was the moit perfidious man upon theearth, and he had 
made a marriage compounded between an advoutry and a 


rape. Bacon's Henry VII. 
ADpDvowE'. z. f: He that has the right of advowfon. See Ap- 
vowson. l 


Apvo'wson, or Apvo’wzeENn. n. f. [In common law.] 

A right to prefent to a benefice, and fignifies as much as Jxs 
Patronatis. In the canon law, it is‘fo termed, becaufe they 
that originally obtained the right of prefenting to any church, 
were great benefactors thereto; and are therefore termed 
fometimes Patroni, fometimes Advocati. _ Cowell. 

Zo ADU’RE. v.n. [aduro, Lat.] To burn up. 

Such a degree of heat, which doth neither melt nor fcorch, 

doth mellow, and not'adure. Bacon. 
Apovu’st. adj. [adu/fus,.Lat.] 
1. Burnt up; hot as with fire, fcorched. 
By this means, the virtual heat of the water will enter ; and 
fuch a heat as will not make the body aduft, or fragile. Bacon. 
W hich with torrid heat, ii 
And vapours as the Libyan air edu//, 
Began to parch that temperate clime. Ailton. 
2. It is generally now applied, in a medicinal or philofophical 
fefife, to the complexion and humours of the body. 

Such humours are adu/?, as, by iong heat, become of a hot 

and fiery nature, as choler, and the like. Quincy. 
To eafe the foul of one oppreffive weight, 

‘This quits an empire, that embroils a ftate. 

‘The fame adnf complexion has impell’d 

Charles to the convent, Philip to the field. 

f.DU'sTED. adj. [See Apusr.] 
Purnt; feorch’d; dried with fire. 
Sulphurous and nitrous foam 

‘They found, they mingled, ani with fubtle art, 

Conco&ted, and aduffed,~ they reduc’d 

To be:ckeft grain, and into ftore convey’d. 


Pope. 


Parad. Loft. 
2. Hog 
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2. Hot, as the complexion. . 

In regard they are but the fruits of adu/?ed choler, and the 
evaporations of a vindicative fpirit, Helia nceds not much care 
for them; befides, fhe muft give lofers leave to fpeuk. ewell. 

ADU STIELE. adj. [from adu/?.] That which may be aduíted, 
or burat up. -Dicts 

ADU'STION. 2. f. [from aduf?.] The-a&t of..burning up, or 
drying, as by fire. 

This is ordinarily a confequent of a burning colliquative fe- 
ver; the fofter parts being melted away the--heat continuing 
its adu/tion, upon the drier and flefhy. parte, changes into a mar- 
cid fevcr. tdarvey on Confumptions. 

Apz. n.f- See ADDICE. 

AE, or A diphthong of very frequent ufe in the Latin lan- 
guage, which feems not properly to have any place in the En- 
glifh; fiance the æ of ‘the Saxons has been long out of ufe, be— 
ing changed toe fimple, to which, in words frequently occur- 
ring, the æ of the Romans is, in the fame manner, altered, as 
in equator, equincéit:ai, and even in Æneas. 

Æ'GLOGU'E.. 2. f>. [written inftead of eclozue, from a miftaken 
etymology. 
herds. ais ; . 

Which moved him rather in æglogues otherwife-to ‘write, 
doubting, perhaps, hia ability, which he little needed, or mind- 
ing to furnifh our tongue with this kind wherein it faulteth. 

$ : . oe © +0. .Spenfer’s Paftcrals. 

#E/cirors. y. f. [aiysaw), Gr.. fignifying.goat-eyed, the goat 
being fubjeét to this ailment. ] 

A tumour or fweiling in the great corner of the eye, by the 
root of the nofe, either with or without an inflammation: i. aifo 
a plant fo called, for its fuppofed virtues againit fuch a diftem- 
për- : 5 . Quincy. 

Ægilops is a tubercle in the inner canthus of the eye. 

. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
4EG¥PTVACUM. m. f: An ointment confifting only of honey, 
verdigreate and vinegar. uincy. 

ÆL, or EAL, or Ax. . 

In compound names, as m&v in the Greek compounds, figni- 
fies all, or altogether. So Elwin is a compleat conqueror: Albert, 
all illufirtous: Aldred, altogether. xeuerend: Alfred, altogether 
peaceful. To thele Pammachius, Pancratius, Famphilius, &c. 
do in fome meafure aníwer. ~ Gibfars Camden, 

4Exr, (which, according to various dialeéts, is pronounced uif, 
welph, hulph, biip, helfesand, at this day, be/pe) implies affiftance. 
So Æifwin is victorious, and Z/fwoid, an auxiliary governour ; 
Ælifgifa, alender of affifiance: with which Beetius, Symmachus, 
Epicurus, Sc. bear a plain analogy. Gibfon’s Camden. 

4ENY GMA. See ENIGMA. 

AE REAL. adj. [aërius, Lat.] . 

1. Belonging to the air, as.confifting of it. 

‘The thunder, when to roll 

With terrour. through the dark aerial hall. Paradife Left. 

From all thac can with fins or feathers fly, 

‘Thro’ the aerial or the watry fky. Prior. 

I hered the thicknefs of the air, ov aerial interval, of the 
gia at that ring. j a Newton's Opticks. 

WVegetables abound more with aerial particles, than animal 
fubftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Produced by the air. 

‘I he gifts of heav’n my following fong purfues, 

Aerial honey and ambroiial dews. Drya. Virg. Georga 

3- Inhabiting the air. api ° 
Where thofe immortal fhapes 

Of Bright aerial {pirits live infpher’d, " 

In regions mild,. of calm and ferene aif. shag Regained. 

Aerial animals may be fubdivided into birds and flies. Locke. 

4- Placed in the air. 

Here fubterranean works and cities fee, 

“There towns aerial on the waving tree. Pope's Effay on Alan. 

5- High ; elevated in ficuecion, and therefore in the air. 

A fpacious city ftood, with firmeft walls, 

Sure mounded, and with numerous turrets crown’d, 

Aerial (pires, and citadels, the feat 

Of kings and heroes refolute in war. 

AveRiE. 2, j. [airie, Fr.]. 

The pr@per word in hawks, and other birds of prey, for that 
which we generally call a néít in other birds. Cowe.'l. 

AERO'LOGY. 2. f. [ene and Ac? G>, Gr. ] The doétrine of the air. 

A#VEROMANCY. 72.. [ang and wails, Gr.] “he aft of divining by 


Philips. 


the air. Dict. 
AESOMETRY. 2. f. [#3 and wéiloiw, Gr.] Theart of meafuring 
the air. ; Dié?. 
AERO’scoPy. n. fı [ane and cxixiw, Gr.] The obfervation of 
the air. Did. 


“Er HIOPS-MINERAL. 7». f. 
A medicine fo ealled, from its dark colour, prepared of 

quichiver and fulpbur, grouini togeth<r in a marble mortar 

a black powder. Such as have uicd it moft, think its virtu 
not very great. Qrirecy- 
fisrrres. n. f [&iGe, an cagle.] EFagle-fftone. It is about the 
bicnets of a chcfnut, and holiuw, with fomewhat in it that 
rattles upon fhailing. Quincy. 


A pafteral; a dialogue in verfe .between. goar-. 
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AFA’R. adv. [from a for at, and far.j See Far, 
i. Ata great diftance, 
So fhaken as we are, fo wan with care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe fhort-winded agcents of new broils, 
To be commenc'd in-ftrouds afar remote: 
Shakefpea_pe’s Henry IV. 
We hear better when we, hold our breath tha, contrary ; 
infomuch as in liftening. to attain a found afar off, men hold 
_ their breath. Bacon’s Natural Hifiorys Neo 28 re 
2. To a great diftance. 
Hector haftened to relieve his boy ; 
Difmifs’d his -burnifh’d- helm that fhone afar, 
The pride of -warrieurs;-and the pomp of war. 
3- From afar; from a‘diftant place. . 
The rough Vulcturnus, furious in its courfe, 
With rapid ftreams divides the fruicful grounds, 
And. from afar'in hollow murmur founds. Addifen on Italy. 
4- Afar off; remotely diftant. 
Much fufpe&ting his fecret ends, he entertained a treaty of 
peace with France, but fecretly and afar off, amd to be governed 
as occafions fhould ‘vary. . i Sir Jobn Hayward. 
AFE'ARD. particip. adj. [from to fear, for to fright, with a re- 
dundant. ] : 
1. Frighted ; terrified ; afraid. 
' He loudly bray’d, that like was never heard, 
Anl from his wide devouring oven fent 
A flake of fire, that flafhing in his beard, 
Him all amaz’d, ‘and skaei mauve ajzard. 
But tell me, Hal, art thou not horridly afzard? Thou being 
heir apparent; could the world pick thee out three fuch enemies 
. again, as Douglas, Percy, and Glendower. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
‘Till he cherifh’d too much beard, 
And make love, or me afeard. Ben. Fohnfon’s Underwoods. 
2. It has the particle of before the objeét of fear. - 
Fear is defcribed by Spenfer to ride in armour, at the clafh- 
ane whereof he looks afeard of himfelf. Peacham. 
tis now obfolete ; the laft authour whom I have found ufing 


Dryd. 


Fuiry Queen. 


it, is Sedley. . 
ZEER. n. f..[Lat.]... The fouthweft- wind. 
ith adverfe blaft wpturns them from the fouth, 
Notus, and fer, -black with thund’rous clouds, 
From Sierra, Liona. Milton’ s Paradife Loft; b. x. 
AFFABYLIiITy. 2. f. [effabilite, Fr. affabilitas, Lat.] See Ar- 
FABLE. 

The quality of being affable; eafinefs of manners; cour- 
teoufnefs; civility ; condefcerfion. It is commonly ufed of 
fuperiours. Die D 

Hearing of her beauty and her wit, 

Her affability and. bafbful modefty, : 

Her wondrous qualities and mild behaviour. 

. . ._. Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 

He was of a moft flowing courtefy and affability to all men, 
and fo defirous to oblige them, that he did not enough confider 
the value of the obligation, or the merit of the perfon. CZarend. 

All inftances of charity, fweetnefs of converfation, affati- 
lity, admonition, all fignifications of tendernefs, care and watch- 
fulnefs, muft be expreffed towards children. Taylor. 
It is impoffible for a publick minifter to be fo open and eafy to 
all his old friends, as he was in his private condition; but this 
may be helped out by an effability of addrefs. LE firange. 

A“’FFABLE. adj. (afable, Fr. affabilis, Lat. J] 
x. Eafy cf manners; accoftable ; courteous; complaifant. It 
is ufed of fuperiours. : 

He was afable, and both well and fair fpoken, and would ufe 
ftrange fweetnefs and blandifhment of words, where he defired 
to affect or perfuade any thing that he took to heart. | Bacon. 

- Her fatber is Baptifta Minola, 
An re ae and courteous gentleman. | Shake/p. Tam. Shrew. 
entle to me, and @fab/e hath been > . 
‘Thy condefcenfion, and fhall be honour’d ever 
With grateful memory. | Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. viii. 
2. It is applied to the external appearance; benign; mild; fa- 
vourable. y 
Auguítus appeared, looking round him with a ferene and 
affabie countenance upon all the writers of his age. Tatler. 
A’FFABLENESS. 4. f. [from affable ] Courtefy ; affabiliry. 
A FFABLY. adv. [from affabie ] In an affable manner; cour- 
teoufly 5 civilly. - 
A'FFABROUS. adj. [affabre, Fr.]  Skilfully made; complete ; 
finifhed in a workman-like manner. Dié?. 
AFFABULA‘TION. 2. f. [affabuiatiz, Lat.] The moral of a 
fable. Dicta 
AFFAIR. 2. f. [affaire, Fr.] Bufinefs; fomething to be ma- 
naged or traniacted. It is ufed for both private and publick 
miatters. ; 
I was not born for courts or great effairs 3 

I pay my debts, believe, and fay my prayers. Pps. 

A good acquaintance with method will greatly affift évery 
one it ranging, difpofing, and managing all human affairs. 

atts’ s Logick. 
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WV hat St. John’s fkill in ftate affarrs, 

WV hat Ormond’s valour, Oxford's caress 

‘To aid their finking country lent, ; 

Was all dcftroy’d by one event. Swift. 

To AFFE’AR. vu. (from afer, Fr.}] To confirm 5 to givea 
fanétion to ; tr eftablifh: an old term of law. 
Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tvanny, lay thou thy bafis fure ; 

For grodnefs dares not check thee! 

_ Hris-ttle is affear'd. si 
ET. 2. f. [trom the verb afee. 
aaah Ores paffion ; tii de J j l 

It feemeth that as the feet have a fympathy with the head ; 
fo the wrifts have a fympathy with .the heart; we fee the af- 
zčłs and paffions of. the -heart and fpirits are notably dif- 
clofed by the pulfe. Bacon's Nat. Fifi. 

2. Quality; circumftance. 

I find it difficult to make out one fingle ulcer, as authors de- 
fcribe it, without other fymptoms or affec?s joined to it. ifem. 

This is only the antiquated word tor affeé?ion. 

Zo AFFECT. v. a. [affecter, Fr. aficio, affeétum, Lat. ] 
a. To act upon; to produce effects in any other thing. 
‘The fun 

Had firft his precept fo to move, fo fhine, 

As might effec? the carth with cold, and heat, 

Scarce tolerable. MMilton’s Paradife Loft. 

The generality of men are wholly governed by names, in 
matters of good and evil; fo far as thefe qualities relate to, and 
affe, the actions of men. South's Sermons. 

Yet even thofetwo particles do reciprocally affeé? each other 
with the fame force and vigour, as they would do at the fame 

- diftance in any other fituation imaginable. Bentley’s Sermons. 
2. To move the paffions. 

As a thinking man cannot but be very much affecé?ed with 
the idea of his appearing in the prefence of that Being, whom 
none can fee and live; he muft be much more affefied, when 
he confiders, that this Being whom he appears before, will exa- 
mine the actions of his life, and reward or punifh him accord- 
ingly. , Addifon’s Spečtator. 

Fe To aim at; to endeavour after: fpoken of perfons. 
Atrides broke 

His filence next, but ponder’d ere he fpoke = 

Wife are thy words and glad I would obey, 

But this proud man affeé?s imperial fway. Dryden. 

4- Totendto; to endeavour after: fpoken of things. 

The drops of every fluid affeé? a round fi the mu- 
tual attraction of their parts; as, the globe of the earth and 
fea affeé?s a round figure, by the mutual attraétion of its parts 
by gravity. Newton's Optitks. 

g. To befond of; to be pleafed with; to love; to regard with 
fondnefs. 

‘That little which fome of the heathen did chance to hear, 


Shake/p . Macbeth. 


concerning fuch matter as the facred Scripture plentifully con- 
taineth, they did in wonderful fort aftel. coker. 
‘There is your crown ; 
And he that wears the crown immortally, 
Long guard it yours! If I affeé? it more, 
‘Than as your honour, and as your renown, 
Let me no more from this obedience rife. Shake/p. 
Think not that wars we love, and ftrife afe? 3 
Or that we hate fweet peace. Fairfax. 
None but a woman could a man direét 
To tell us women what we moft affect. Dryd. 


6. To make a fhew of fomcthing; to ftudy the appearance of 
any thing; with fome degree of hypocrify. 
Another nymph, amongft the many fair, 

Before the ret affec?ed ítill to ftand, 

And watch’d my eye preventing my command. Priors 

"T hefe often carry the humour fo far, till their 2f/eé?ed cold- 
nefs and indifference quite kills all the fondnefs of a lover. 

Addifon’s Spectator. 
The confcious hufband, whom like fymptoms feize, 
Charges on her the guilt of their difeafe ; 
ore fury, acts a madman’s part, 
ell rip the fatal fecret from her heart. Granville. 
7. To imitate in an unnatural and conftrained manner. 

Spenfer, in affeé?ing the ancients, writ no language; yet I 

would have him read for his matter, but as Virgil read Ennius. 

Ben. Fohnfon’s Difcoveries. 

8. To conviét of fome crime; to attaint with guilt: a phrafe 
mercly juridical. 

By the civil law, if a dowry with a wife be promifed and 
not paid, the hufband is not obliged to allow her alimony. 
But if her parents fhall become infolvent by fome misfortune, 
fhe fhall have alimony, unlefs you can eff#é them with fraud, 
in promifing what they knew they were not able to perform. 

Ayiffe’s Parerg:n. 
AFFECTATION. n. f. [affectatio, Lat.] The aét of making an 
artificial appearance. 

In things of their own nature indifferent, if cither councils 
or particular men have at any time, with found judgment, mif- 
iiked conformity between the church of God and infidels, the 
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caufe thereof hath been fomewhat elfe than only cffecTation of 
difimilitude. o ker. 
It has been, from age to age, an affe4?ation to love the plea- 
fure of folitude, among thofe who cannot poffibly be fuppofed 
qualified for paffing life in that manner. Spectators 
AFFECTED. participial adj. irom afee.] 
1. Moved ; touch with ‘ection ; internally difpofed or in- 
clined. 
“No marvel then if he were ill aftéled ; 
Tis they have put him on the old man’s death, 
“To have th’ expence and wafte of his revenues. 
Shakefp. King Leä 
He was affured, that the model they feemed af/zé¥ed to in 
their directory, was not like to any of their foreign reformed. 
churches now in the world. Clarendon. 
2. Studied with over-much care, or with hypocritical appear- 


ance. 
Thefe antick, lifping affzé?cd phantafies, thefe new tuners 
of accents. s Shake/p. Romeo and Fulti:t. 
3- In'a perfonal fenfe, full of affectation ; as, an afezéted lady. 
AFFE'CTEDLY. adu. [from afèested.] In an. ed manner ; 
gd selene 4 3 with more appearance than reality. ‘ 
‘erhaps they are affec7edly ignorant; they are fo willing it 
fhould be true, that they have not attempted to examine it. 
5 Government of the Tongues 
Some indeed have been fo affeétedly vain, as to counterfeit 
immortality, and have ftolen their death, in hopes'to be efteem-— 
ed immortal. ‘Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
By talking fo familiarly of ome hundred and ten thoufand 
pounds, by a tax upon a few commodities, it is plain, you are 
either naturally or affecteddy ignorant of our condition. Swift. 
AFFE’CTEDNESS. x. /. [from affzcted.] The quality of being 
affected, or of making falfe appearances. ; 
AFFE/C TION. n.f. [affiction, Fr. affectio, Lat.] 
1. The ftate of being by any caufe, or agent. . 
sats is little in ufe. : 
ome men there are love not 2 ing pig ; 
Some that are mad if they behold eae 5 pg E 
And others, when the bag-pipe fings i’th’ nofe, 
Cannot contain their urine, for. affection. 


, Shake/p. Merchant o P enices 
2. Paffion of any kind. Se ; of F enices 


‘Then gan the palmer thus : moft wretched man, 
‘That to affzctions does the bridle lend ; 
In their beginning they are weak and wan, 
But foon through fufferance grow to fearful end. 
_ Impute it to my late folitary life, 
ticns. idney- 
Affections, as joy, gricf, fear, and anger, with fuch like, 
being, as it were, the fundry fathions and forms of appetite, 
can neither rife at the conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet 
choofe but rife at the fight of fome things. Hookera 
‘To {peak truth of Cæiar, 
I have not known when his affections {way’d 
More than his reafon. Shakep. Julius Cefar. 
Zeal ought to be compofed of the higheft d of pious 
affections; of which fome are milder and gentler, fome fharper 
and more vehement. Sprat’s Sermons. 
_4ican prefent nothing beyond this to your affictions, to ex- 
cite your love and defire. Tillotfor. 
3- Love; kindnefs; good-will to fome perfon ; often with fo, 
or towards, before the perfon. _ 
I have acquainted you 
With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, 
Who mutually hath anfwer’d my affection. 
Shake/p. Merry Wives ef Windfor. 
My king is tangl’d in effection to 
A creature of the -queen’s, lady Anne Bullen. Shakefp. 
What warmth is there in your affection towards any of thefe 
princely fuitors ? Shake/p. L4erchant of Venice. 
Make his intereft depend upon mutual affectizz and good 
correfpondence with others. Collier on General Kindnefs. 
Nor at firft fight, like moft, admires the fair ; 
For you he lives, and you alone fhall fhare 
His laft affection, as his early care. Pope. 
4. Good-will to any object; zeal ; paffionate regard. 
I have reafon to diftruft mine own judgment, as that which 
may be overborn by my zeal and affection to this caufe. 
, Bacon's Holy War. 
Set your affection upon my words; defire them, and ye thall 
be inftructed. ifdom. 
Fis integrity to the king was without blemifh, and his af- 
Jecticn to the church fo notorious, that he never deferted it. Cfa. 
All the precepts of chriftianity command us to moderate our 
paffions, to temper our affections towards all thirtgs below. 
Temple. 
I.et not the mind of a ftudent be under the influence of 
warm affection to things of fenfe, when hë comes to the fearch 
f cruth. Waits s Improvement of the Mind. 
§. S.ate of the mind, in general. 
. There grows, 
In my moft ill compos’d affection, fuch 


This ge- 


Fairy Q: 
which is prone to affzc- 
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A ftanchiefs avarice, that, were I king, 
I fhould cut off the nobles for thcir lands. 

The man that hath no mufick in bimfelf, 
Nor is not mov d with concord of {weet founds, 
Is fit for treafons, {tratagems, and fpoils ; 
The motions of his fpirit are dull as night, 
And his affec?ion, dark as Lrebus : 

Let no fuch man be crufted. 
uality ; property. 
=a he certainty aod accuratenefs which is attributed to what 
they deliver, muft be reftrained to what thcy teach, concern- 
ing thofe purely mathematical difciplines, arithmetick and geo- 
metry, where the affections of quantity are abftraétedly confi- 
dared. Bole. 

‘The mouth being neceflary to conduét the voice to the 
fhape of its cavity, neceffarily gives the voice fome particular 
affeétion of found in its paflage before it come to the lips. 

Fllolder’s Elements of Speech. 

God may have joined immaterial fouls to other kinds of bo- 
dics, and in other laws of union; and, from thofe different laws 
of union, there will arife quite different affections, and natures, 
and fpecies of the compound beings. Bentley’s Sermons. 

7- State of the body, as acted upon by any caufe. 
It feemed to me a venereal gonorrhza, and others thought 
- it arofe from fome {corbutical affection. Vi eman’'s Surgery. 
8. Lively reprefentation in painting. - 
eétion is the lively repre‘entment of any paffion whatfo- 
ever, as if the figures ftood not upon a cloth’or board, but as 
if they were acting upon a ftage. Wotton’s Architecture. 
AFFECTIONATE. adj. (affectionné, Fr. from affection.) 
x. Full of affection; ftrongly moved; warm; zealous. 

In their love of God, and defire to plea:e him, men can never 
be too affec?ionate; and it is as true, that, in their hatred of 
fin, men may be fometimes too paffionate. Sprat’s Sermons. 

‘ wary inclined to; difpofed to; with the particle so. 

As for the parliament, it prefently took fire, being afecto- 

wate, Of old, to the war of France. Bacon. 
3- Fond; tender. 

He found me fitting, beholding this picture, I know not 

with how affecTionate countenance, but, I am fure, with a moit 


Shakefpeare. 


Shake/peare. 


affectionate mind. Sidney. 
Away they fly 
A eee, and undefirlng ear 
he moft delicious morfel to their young. Thomfon. 


4- Benevolent; tender. 
When we reflect on all this affeéfionate care of providence 
for our happinefs, with what wonder muft we obterve the little 
effect it has on men. Rogers's Sermons. 
AFFE'CTIONAT. Ly. adv. [from affeftionate.] In an affectionate 
manner; fondly ; tenderly ; benevolently. 
AFFE’CTIONATENESS. n. /. [from affectionate.] The quality or 
{tate of being affectionate ; fondnels; tendernefs 3 good-will; 
benevolence. 
AFFE’C TIONED. adj. rn affection. ] : 
I. Affected ; conccite his fenfe is now obfolete. 
n affefioned ais that cons ftate without book, and utters it 
by great fwaths. Shake, peare. 
2. Inclined ;. mentally difpofed. 
Be kindly afectio ed one to another. 


Rom. xii. 1c. 
AFFE’Crious.y. adv. {froma 


eé?.] InanaffeCting manner. Dic. 
AFFE*CTI E. adj. [from affec?.] That which affcéts > that 
which ftrongly touches. It is generally ufed for painful. 

Pain is fo uneafy a fentiment, that veryJittle of it is enough 
to corrupt every enjoyment: and the effe&t God intends thi: 
variety of ungrateful and efzive fentimcnts fhould have on us, 
is to reclaim our affections from this valley of tears. Rogers. 

AFFECTUO’sITY. n. f. [from effeétuous.] Paffionatenefs. Dic. 
AF? E’cTUOUs. adj. [from affe.} Full of paffion; as, an af- 
. Cee fpeech: a word little ufed. 
o AFFE’RE. U. a. [affier, Fr.] A law term, fienifying to n- 
firm. See Arena, 1 a ee 
AFFE’RORS. 72. f. [from afere.) 

Such as arë appointed in court-Icets, &’c. upon oath, to mulct 
fuch as have commited faults arbitrarıly punifhable, and have 
no exprefs penalty fet down by ftatute. Cowell. 

AFFVANCE, a. f. [affiance, from affer, F r.] 
x. A marriage-contract. 
At laft fuch grace I found, and means I wrought, 

That I that lady to my fpoufe had won, 

Accord of friends, confent of parents fought, 

Affiance made, my hbappinefs begun. * Fairy Queen. 

~ ruft in general ; confidence; fecure reliance. 
The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given 
o dream on evil, or to work my downfal.— 
—Ah' whars more dangerous than this fond affance ? 
Seems he a dove? his feathers are but borrowed. ] 
: a Shake/peas n 
3- Truft in the divine promifes and proteétion. To this enc le 
is pow arama confined. saci 
t receives him into a covenant of grace, where there is par- 
don reached out to all truly penitent faner, and Epee eae 
se Be engaged, and beltowed upon very eair conditians, 
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viz. humility, prayer, and affrance in him. hdammord- 
‘There can be no furer way to fuccefs, than by difc'aiming 
all confidence in ourfelves, and refermng the events of things to 
God with an implicit affanice. Atterbury’ s Sermons. 
To AFFI ANCE. v a. . from the noun affance.] 
1. To betroth; to bind any one by promite to marriage. 
To me, fad maid, or rather widow fad, 
He was affianced long time before, 
And facred pledges he both gave and had ; 
Falfe, errant kight, infamous, and forefwore. Fairy Queen. 
Her fhould Angelo have married; was affianced to her by 
oath, and the nuptial appointed ; between which time of the 
contract, and limit of the folernnity, his brocher was wrecked, 
having, in that veffel, the dawry of his fifter. Sthake/peare. 
2. To give confidence. 
tranger! whoe’er thou art, fecurely reft, 
Affianc’d in my faith, a friendly gueft. Pope’s Odyffey. 
AFFI ANCER. 2. J. [from afiance.) Tle that makes a contra& 
of marriage between two partics. Dié?. 
AFFIDA‘’TION. n. f. (from affide, Lat. Zee Arriep.}] Mutual 
AFFIDA’TURE, contract; mutual oath of fidelity. : Dict. 
AFFIDAVIT. 2. f. (Affidavit fignities, in the language of the 
common law, be made oath.] A declarat on upon oath. 
You faid, if I return’d next fize in Lent, 
I fhould be in remitter of your grace; 
In th’ interim my letters thould take place 
Of affida its. Donne. 
Count Rechteren fhould have made affidavit, that his fervants 
had been affronted, and then Monteur Mefnager would have 
done him _ juttice. Speciutor, N 421. 
AFFIED. participial adj. [from the verb affy, derived from affido, 
Lat. Bracton ufing the phrafe affidare mulieres.) joined by 
contract; aiinncad. 
Be we affied, and fuch affurance ta’en, 
As fhall with either part's agreement itand. 
Shake/p. taming of a Shrevv. 
AFFILIATION. 2. /. [from ad and ‘filius, Lat.] Adoption; the 
act of taking a fon. Chambers. 
A’FFINAGE. 4. fı [affinage, Fr. The a& of refining metals by 
in the cupel. a ames Dict. 
FFINED. e [from affinis, t.] oin affinity te an- 
other ; x a to eiln. a i A i f 
f partially affin’d, or le ’d in office, 
Thou doft andi more or a than truth, 

m b saa g a ~— affin ee 
FFIYNITY. 2. f: [affinité, Fr. from ts, Lat. 
I. Relation by rN aea >; relation contracted by the hufband to 
the kindred of the wife, and by the wife o thofe of the buf- 

band. It is oppofed to confanguinity, or relation by birth. 
In this fenfe it has fometimes the particle with, and fome- 
times to, before the perfon to whom the relation is contraéted. 
And Solomon made efimity with Pharaob king of Egypt, and 
took Pharaoch’s daughter. 1 Kings, iii. I. 
‘They had left none alive, who had fet his hand to their fer- 
vitude, by the blindnefs of rage killing many guiltlefs perfons, 
either for affinity to the tyrant, or enmity to the tyrdnt-killers. 
Sidney, b. ii. 
A breach firft with Spain, and not long after with France 
itfelf, notwithftanding fo ftrait an affinity, fo lately treated with 
the one, and aétually accomplifhed with the other; as if indeed 
(according to that pleafant maxim of ftate) kingdoms were ne- 
ver married. IF otton. 
Relation to; connexion with; refemblance to: {fpoken of 
things. 
he Britifh tongue, or Welfh, as we now call it, was in ufe 
only in this iland, having great affinity with the old Gallick. 
Camden. 
All things that have affinity with the heavens, move upon the 
center of another, which they benefit. Bacon. 
The art of painting hath wonderful affinity with that of poe- 
try. Dryden. 
Man is more diftinguifhed by devotion than by reafon, as 
feveral brute creatures difcover fomething like reafon, though 
they betray not any thing that bears the leaft affinity to devo- 
tion. Addifon. 
To AFFIRM. v. n. [affirme, Lat.] To declare; to tell con- 
fidently: oppofed to the word deny. 
et their own authors faithfully afirm, 
‘That the land Salike lies in Germany, 5 
Between the floods of Sala and of Elve. Shake/péare. 
Yo AFFIRM. w. a. To ratify or approve a former law, or judg- 
ment: oppofed to reverfe or repeal. — . 
The houfe of peers hath a power of judicature in fome cafes, 
1 i d then to affirm; or, if there be caufe, 
properly to examine and then to 3 OF, t z 
to reverfe the judgments which have been given in the court o 
king’s bench.” a SaS LAON: 
In this fenfe we fay, to affirm the truth. — 
AFFI/RLIABLE. adj. liom affirm.) That which may be aimen, 
Thofe attributes and conceptions that were sponas ni 
affirmyble of him when prefent, are now affirmable an we 
oie ‘to him though paft. Hali’ s Origin of Mankind. 
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Stake/peare. 
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AFFIRMANCE 2. f. [from affirm.] Confirmation: oppofed to 
' repeal. 

‘This ftatute did but reftore an ancient ftatute, which was it- 

felf alfo made but in effrmance of the common law. Bacon. 


AFFIRMANT. 2. /- [from affitm.] The perfon that affirms 3 a. 


declarer. Did. 
AFFIRMATION. n. f: [afirmatie Lat,} 
1- The act of affirming or declaring: oppofed to negation or de- 
nial. 

This gentleman vouching, upon warrant of bloody effrmea- 
tion, his to be more virtuous, and lef attemptable, than any of 
our ladics. Shake/peare. 

z. The pofition affirmed. 

‘That he fhall receive no benefit from Chrift, is the afirma- 
tion, whercon his defpair is founded ; and one way of remov- 
ing this difmal apprehenfion, is, to convince him, that Chrifte 
death, if he perform the condition uired, fhall certainly be- 
long to him. Beid 's Fundamentals. 

3- Confirmation : oppofed to repeal. 

The learned in the laws of our land obferve, that our fta- 
tutes fometimes are only the affirmation, or ratification, of that 
which, by common law, was held before. Flosker. 

AFFIRMATIVE. adj. [from affirm.] 
1. That which affirms, oppofed to negative; in which we ufe the 
affirmative, that is, the affirmative pofition. 

For the @ffirmative, we are now to anfwer fuch proofs of 
theirs as have been before alleged. ` #looker. 

Whether there are fuch bcings or not, ’tis fufficient for my 
purpofe, that many have believed the effrmative. 

Dryden's Tyrannick Lowe. 
2. That which can or may be affirmed: a fenfe ufed chiefly in 
{cience. F ; 

As in algebra, where afirmative quantities vanifh or ceafe, 
there negative ones begin: fo in mechanicks, where attraction 
ceafes, there a repulfive virtue ought to fucceed. Newt. Opt. 

3- Applicd to perfons; he who has the habit of affirming with 
vehemence; pofitive ; dogmatical. 

Be not confident and affirmative in an uncertain matter, but 
report things modeftly and temperately, according to the degree 
of that perfuafion, which is, or ought to be, begotten bythe 
efficacy of the authority, or the reafon, inducing thee. Taylor. 

AFFIYRMATIVELY. adv. [from affirmative.) In an affirmative 
manner; on the pofitive fide; not negatively. 

‘Ihe reafon of man hath no fuch raint: concluding not 
only affirmatively, but negatively; not only affirming, there is 
no magnitude beyond the laft heavens, but alfo a there 
is any vacuity within them. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

AFFERMER. z. f. [from affirm.] The perfon that affirms. 

If by the word virtue, the afirmer intends our whole duty to 
God and man, and the denier, by the word virtue, mearis only 
courage, or, at moft, our duty toward our neighbour, without 
including, in the idea of it, the duty which we owe to God. 

WWatts’s Logick. 
Zo Arri’x. v. a. [affigo, affixum, Lat.] To unite to the end, 
or @ pofferiori; to fubjoin. ` 

He that has fettled in his mind determined idcas, with names 
affixed tothem, will be able to difcern their differences one from 
another. : z Locke. 

If men conftantly affixed applaufe and difgrace where they 
ought, this principle would have a very good influence on the 
publick conduct of men; though on fecret villanies it lays no 
reftraint. Rogers's Sermons. 

Arrivx. n. f. [affixum, Lat.] A .term.of grammar; fomething 
united to the end of a word. 

In the Hebrew language, the noun has its effxa, to denote 
the proneuns pofieffive or relative. Clarkes Latin G: ammar 

AFFI XION. x. /. [from affix.] 
1. The act of affixing. 


2. The ftate of being affixed. are. 
AFFLA‘TION. n. f. [affie, affiatum, Lat.] The act of breathing 
upon any thing. Dict. 
AFFLATUS..n. f: [Lat.] Communication of the power of 
prophecy. Dict. 


To AFFLICT. v. a. [affiiéto, affliétum, Lat. ] 
x1. To put to pain; to grieve; to torment. 
In the feventh month, on the tenth day of the month, ye 
fhall affié? your fouls, and do no work at all; whether:it be 


one of your own country, or a ftranger that {journeth among 
you. ; Leviticus, xvi. 29. 
Give not over thy mind to heavinefs, and i not thyfelf 
in thine own countfel. , cclas, xxx. 21. 
For a father affiié?ed with untimely mourning, when he hath 
made an image of his child foon taken'away, now honoured 
him as a God, which was then a dead man, and delivered to 
thoic that were under him, ceremonies and facrifices. Wi/dom. 
It teacheth us, how God thought fit to plague arid afic? 
them, it doth not appoint in whatform and manner we. ought 
to punifh the fin of idolatry in others. Ftooker. 
O coward confcience! how doft thou affiié? me? 
The lights burn blue—Is it not dead midnight? 
Cold fearful drops {tand on my ee fiefh. 
bake/p. Richard II. 


2. Exuberance of riches 3 ftream of wealth; plenty. 
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A melancholy tear affiés my eye, 
And ‘my heart labours with a fudden figh. Prior. 
2. The paffive to de afflicted, has often at before the caufal noun. 
The mother was {o afflicted at the lofs of a fine boy, who 
was her only fon, that fhe died for grief of it. Addifon, 
AFFLIC’TEDNESsS. 7. f/. [from afflicted.) The ftate of afflic- 
tion, or of being afflicted; forrowfulnefs ; grief, 
AFFLI CTER. z. /. [from affi-?.] The perfon that affli@s. 
AFFLICTION. 2. f. [affliétio, Lat.] 
1. “I he caufe of pain or forrow:; calamity. 

‘othe flefh, as the Apoftle himnfelf granteth, all @ffiéion is 
naturally gricvous : therefore nature, which caufeth fear, teach- 
cth to pray againdft all adverfity. fiooker. 

We'll bring you to Windfor, to one Mr. Brook, that you 
have cozened ot money; I think, to repay that money will be 
a biting affiiétion. Shake/peare. 

2- The ftate of forrowfulnefs ; mifery: oppofed to profperity. 
Befides you know, 

Profperity’s the very bond of love, 

Whole frefh complexion, and whofe heart together 

Affliction alters. Shakefpeare, 

W here fhall we find the man that bears affliction, 

Great and majeftic in his griefs, like Cato? Addifon. 

Some virtues are only feen in affliétion, and fome in profpe- 
rity. Addifon, Spectator, N- 257. 

AFFLICTIVE. adj. [from @ffié.] That which caufes affliction; 
painful; tormenting. 

‘They found martyrdom a duty dreffed up indeed with all 
that was terrible and affiié?ive to human nature, yet notat all the’ 


lefs a duty. se TF South, 
or 


Where to retire themfelves, or where appeafe 
‘Th’ affictive keen defire of food, expos’d 
‘To winds, and-ftorms, and jaws of favage death. Philips. 
Reftlefs Proferpine— j : 
— On the fpacious land and liquid main, 
Spreads flow difeafe, and darts afffiéive pain. Prior. 
AFFLUENCE. z. f. [affluence, Fr. affiuentia, Lat.]. 
I. The at of flowing to any place; concourfe. Itis almoft al- 
ways ufed figuratively. 
i fhall not relate the affluence of young nobles from hence in- 
to Spain, after the voice of our prince being there had been 
noifed. S A IV otten. 


Thofe degrees of fortune, which give fulnefs and affluence 
to oneftation, may be want and penury in another. overs, 
Let joy or eafe, let affluence or content, 
And the gay confcience of a life well {pent, 
Calm ev’ry thought, infpirit ev’ry grace. Pope. 
A’FFLUENCY. n.f. “The fame with affluence. 
A/FFLUENT. adj. (affluent, Fr. affiuens, Lat.J 
1. Flowing to any parr. . 

Thefe parts are no more than foundation-piles of the enfuing 
body ; which are afterwards to be increafed and raifed to a 
greater bulk by the affuent blood, that is tranimitted out of the 

` mother’s body. arvey. 
2. Abundant: exuberant; wealthy. 
I fee thee, Lord and end of my defire, 

Loaded and bleft with all the. affluent ftore, 

Which human vows at fmoaking fhrines implore. Prior. 
A’FFLUENTNESS. 2. f: [from affuent.] The quality of being 

affluent. Dict. 

A’F FLUX. n. f- [affuxus, Lat.] 
2 “The act of flowing to fome place; affluence. 
2. Ihat which flows to another place. ` 

‘The caufe hereof cannot be a fupply by procreations ; ErZ0s 
it muft be by new affluxes to London out of the country. Greunt, 

The infant grows bigger out of the womb by ageglutinating 
one affux of blood to another. fdTarvey. 

aAKFLU’XION. n. { [affluxio, Lat. ] 
x. The act of flowing to a particular place. 
2. That which flows trom one’ place to another. 
` An inflammation either fimple, confifting of an hot and 
fanguineous afffuxion, or elfe denominable from other humours, 
according unto the predominancy of melancholy, phlegm or 
choler. Brown's Kulgar Errours. 
Lo AFFORD... a. [affourrer, affourrager, Fr.) 
1. To yield or produce; as, the foil affords grain ; the trees afford 
Jrui-. This feems to be the primitive fignification. 
2. To grant, or confer any thing; generally in a good fenfe, and 
fometimes in a bad, not properly. i 
So foon as Maurmon there arrived, the door 
“a hitn did open, and afforded way. ¿o Fairy Queen. 
T'his is the confolation of all good men, unto whom his 
quity afordeth continual comfort and fecurity ; and this is 
Hiction of hell, to whom it afferdeth defpair and remedilefs 
Cute hity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours.~ 
16 beable to fell. It isufed always with refetence to fome 
“crtain price; as, J can afford this for lefs than the other. 

‘Thyy fill their magazines in times of the greateit plenty, 
shat fo ghey may afford cheaper, and increafe the public revenue 
at a {mall cxpence of its members. Addifon on Italy. 
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4- To beable to bear expences; as, ire lers can CF ora mire finery 


r 


AFFORESTA' TICN. 7. 


in peace than war. A 

‘the fame errors run through all families, where there is 
wealth cnough to afford that their fons may be good for no- 
thing. Swi/t. 

T? AFFOYREST. v. a. [afforeffare, Lat.] “Vo turn ground 
into forcit. 

Ic appeareth, by Charta de Forefla, that he affere/fed many 

t ‘woods and wualtes, to the grievance of the fubjeét, which by 

- thatlaw were difafiorcited. Davies. 

. [from aore] 

The charter de Žorefła was to reform the encroachments 
made in the time of Richard 1. and Henry If. who had made 
new aforeflations, and much extended the rigour of the fo- 
reft laws. Fale. 

To AFFRA‘’NCHISE. U. a. [af rancher, Fr.] To make free. 

To AFFRA’Y. v. a. [e]rayer, or effriger, Fr. which Aenage 
derives from frayer; perhaps it comes from frigus.) To 
fright ; to terrify; to ítrike with fear. ‘This word is not now 
in ufe. 

The fame to wight he never wou’d difclofe, 

But when as moniters huge be would difmay, 

Or daunt unequal armies of his foes, 

Or when the flying heavens he would afray. Fairy Queen. 

AFFRA’Y, Or AFFRA YMENT. 2. f. [from the verb.] . 

A tumultuous affaule of one or more perfons upon others ; 
a law term. A battle: in this fenfe it is written fray. 

Arrricrion. 2.f. [affrictio, Lat.] The aét of rubbing one 
thing upon another. 

I have divcrs times obferved, in wearing filver-hilted fwords, 
that, ii they rubbed upon my cloaths, if they were of a light- 
coloured cloth, the aff/riéfion would quickly blacken them ; 
and, congruocuily hereunto, I have found pens blacked almoft 
all over, when I had a while carricd them about me in a 
filver cafe. Boyle. 

Jo Arrerciutr. v. a. [See Faicnurr.] 

1. To aftcét with fear; to terrify: it gencrally implies a fud- 
den impreffion of fear. 

Thy name af/rights me, in whofe found is death. 

Shake/peare’s Fienry VI. 


God-like his courage feem’d, whom nor delight 


Could foften, nor the face of death effright. Waller. 
He, when his country (threaten’d with alarm) 

Requires his courage and his conqu’ring arm, 

Shall, more than once, the Punic bands effrighr. Dryd. 


2. It is ufed in the paffive, fometimes with aż before the thing 
feared. 
‘Thou fhalt not be efrighted at them: for the Lord thy Gou 
is among you. Deus. 
3- Sometimes with the particle with before the thing feared. 
As one aff; ight 
Vith hellifh:-fiends, or furics mad uproar, 
He then uprofe. 
AFFRi’“GuT. m /{. [from the verb.] 
x. “Terrour; fear. This word is chiefly poetical. 
As the moon, cloathed with cloudy night, 
Does fhew to him, that walks in fear and fad affright. F.Q, 
"Wide was his parifh, not contracted clofe 
in ftreets, but here and there a ftraggling houfe ; 
Yet ftill he was ath@nd, without requett, 
"To ferve the fick; to fuccour the diftrefs'd - 
Tempting, on foot, alone, without affright, 
‘The dangers of a dark tempeftuous might. 
4- The caufe of fear; a terrible object. . 
I fee the gods 
Upbraid our fuff'rings, and would humble them, 
By fending thefe aefrights, while we arc here, 
"I hat we might laugh at their ridiculous fear. 
The war at hand appears with more affrighr, 
And rifes ev’ry moment to the fight. 
AFFRI'GHTFUL. adj. [from 
rour 5; terrible. 3 
We fhall find there is an abfence of all that is deftruétive 
or af rightful to human nature. Decay of Piety. 
AFFRI'GHTMENT. x. /. [from afrizht.] 
x. The impreffion of fear; terrour. 
Hearing fhe was-at reft, he attended till fhe fhould awake of 
herfelf, which fhe did withthe afsightment of a dream. /®otton. 
Es affionate words or blows from the tutor, fill the child’s mind 
with terrour and affrightment ; which immediately takes it 
wholly up, and leaves no room for other impreffion. Locke. 
2. The ftate of fearfulnefs. 
Whether thofe that, under any anguifh of mind, return 
to affrightments, have not been hypocrites. Flammend. 
Te AF F RO'NT. v.a. [af outer, Fr. that is, ad Srovtem Siar¢ 3 
ad frontom EZ contumeliam allidere, to infult a man toshis fac.*] 
t. lo meet face to facc;:to encounter. This feems*the 


Fairy Queen. 


Dryden. 


B. Fobnfon. 


Dryden. 
afright.] Full of affright or ter- 


nuins and original fenfe of the word, which was ormer ie, 
different to good or ill. . 
oe Wee have clofely fent for Hamlet hither, 
That he, as twere by accident, may here 
Affront Ophelia, Shakefpeare. 


A F L 


The feditious, the next day, affronted the king’s forces at 
the entrance of a a Aleid whom when they found both 
ready and refolute to fight, they defired enterparlance, and in 


the mean-time they began to fortify. . Hayward. 
2. To meet, in an hoftile manner, front to front. 
His holy rites and folemn feafts profan’d, 
And with their darknefs durft affront his light. Afilt. 


3- To. offer an open infult ; to offend avowedly. With refpet 
to this fenfe, it is obferved by Cervantes, that, if a man ftrikes 
another on the back, and then runs away, the perfon fo 
{truck is injured, but not laa 3 an affront always imply- 
ing a juftification of the aét. 

ut harm precedes not fin only our foe, 
‘Tempting affronts us with his foul efteem 


Of our integrity. Ailton. 
I would learn the caufe, why Torrifmond, 

Within my palace walls, within my hearing, 

Almoft within my fight, effronts a prince, 

Who fhortly fhall command him. Dryden. 


This brings to mind Fauftina’s fondnefs for the gladiator, 
and is interpreted as fatire. But how can one imagine, the 
‘athers would dare to affront the wife of Aurelius. 4ddifen. 
AFFRONT. a: f. [from the verb affront.] å 
x. Infult offered to the face; contemptuous or rude treatment. 
He would often maintain Plantianus, in doing affronts to 
his fon. acon. 
-You’ve done enough ; for you defign’d my chains : 
The grace is vanifh’d, but th’ affront remains. Dryden. 
He that is found reafonable in one thing, is concluded to be 
fo. in all; and to think or fay otherwife, is thought fo unjuft 
an affront, and fo fenfelefs a cenfure, that no body ventures 
to do it. Locke. 
‘There is nothing which we receive with fo much reluétance 
as advice: we look upon the msn who gives it us, as offer- 
ing an front to our underftanding, and treating us like chil- 
dren or ideots. Addifon. 
2. Outrage; act of contempt, in a more general fenfe. 
Oft have they violated 
‘The temple, oft the law with foul 2ffronts, 


Abominations rather. _ Milton. 
3- Open oppofition ; encounter :. a fenfe not frequent, though 

regularly deducible from the derivation. 

. `. Far beyond 

The fons of Anak, famous now and blaz’d, 

Fearlefs of danger, like a petty god 

I walk’d about admir’d of all, and dreaded 

Or. hoftile ground, nope daring my affront. Milt, 


Mifgrace’; fhame. 
: fh diale&. 
Antonius attacked the pirates of Crete, and, by his too 
great prefumption,. was defeated ; upon the fenfe of which 
affront he died with grief. Arbuthnot. 
AFFRONTER. 7z. /. [from, affromt.] The perfon that affronts. 
AFFRONTING. participial adj. [from affront.] That which has 
the quality of affronting. l 
Among words which fignify the fame principal ideas, fome 
are clean and decent, others unclean ; fome are kind, others 
are affronting and reproachful, becaufe of the fecond idea 
which cuftom has affixed to them. Fatts. 
AFFU'SE. v. a. [affunao, affufum, Lat.] To pour one 
thing upon another. l = 
I fruitlefsly poured on them acid liquors, to try if they con- 
tained any volatile falt or fpirit, which would probably have 
difcovered itfelf, by making an ebullition with the affifed li- 
quor. Boyle. 
AFFu’sion.-2. f- [affo Lat.] The a& of pouring one thing 
upon another. 
Upon the afufion of a tincture of galls, it immediately be- 
came as black as inki x ew. 
To AFFY’. v. a. [effer, Fr. affidare mulierem, Bratton.] To 
betroth in order to marriage. 
Wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 
For daring to af/y a mighty lord 
Unto the 7 Pa hter of a worthlefs 


T his fenfe is rather peculiar to the Scot- 


To 


king. Shakef. 
To AFFy’. v. n. Lo put confidence in ; to put truft in. 
Apirana, fo | do affy i 

In thy uprightnefs and integrity, 

That I Wil here difmifs ny icin friends. Shake/p. 
AFIELD. adv. [from a and field. See Fierp.] ‘To the field. 

We drove afield, and both together heard 

What time the grey fly winds her fultry horn, 


Batt’ring our flocks with the frefh dews of night. ` Milton, 
AfieldI went, amid the morning dew, - 
‘To. milk my kine, for fo fhould houfewives do. Gay. 


AFLa‘’r. adv. [from a and fiat.] Level with the ground. 
When you would have many new roots of fruit-trees, take 
a low tree, and bow it, and Jay all his branches aflat upon the 
groumd, and caft earth upon them; and every twig will take 
root. Bacon. 
ArLO'ŻT. adv. [from a and float. See Froar.] Floating 
born up in the water: in a figurative fenfe, within view 5 in 


motion, 
‘There 


AFR 


There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in fhallows and in miferies. 

On fuch a full fea as we are now afloat ; 

And we muft take the current when it ferves, 

Or lofe our venture. Shake/peare. 

‘Take any paffion of the foul of man, while it is predomi- 
nant and afloat, and, juft in the critical height of it, nick it 
with fome lucky or unlucky word, and you may as certainly 
over-rule it to your own purpoufe, asa fpark of fire, falling up- 
on gun-powder, will infallibly blow it up. outh, 

here are generally feveral hundred loads afloat, for they be- 
gin to cut above twenty five leagues up the river above Aall; 
and there are other rivers that flow into the Inn, which bring 
in their contributions. Addifon. 
ArootT. adv. [from a and foot.] 
1. On foot; noton horfeback. 

He thought it beft to return, for that day, to a village not 
far off; and difpatching his horfe in fome fort, the next day 
early, to come afovot thither. Shake/peare. 

2. In action; as, a defign is afoot. 
I pr’ythee, when thou feeft that a& afoot, 

Ev’n with the very comment of thy foul ` 

Obferve mine uncle. 

3- In motion. 
Of Albany’s and Cornwall's pow’rs you heard not— 

*Tis faid they are afoot. Shake/peare. 

AFO’RE. prep. . from a and fore. See Berore.] . 
1. Before; nearer in place to any thing; as he food afore him 
2. Sooner in time. 

If your diligence be not fpeedy, I fha!l be there afore you. 

á z ERN Shake/peare’s Kine car. 


Shake/peare. 


AF’ORE. adu. 
I. In time forgone or paft. 

Whotoever fhould make light of any thing afore fpoken or 
written, out of lis own houfe a tree fhould be taken, and he 
thercon be hanged. Efdras. 

If he never drank wine afore, it will go near to remove his 
fit. Shake/peare. 

2. Firft in the way. 
fEmilia, run you to the citadel, 

And tell my lord and lady what hath hap’d ; 

Will you go on afore ? 

3- In front; in the fore-part. 
Approaching nigh, he reared high afore 
His body monitrous, horrible and vaft. £ Spenjer. 
wig nig il participial adj. [from a/ore and going.] . Going 
before. 
AFOREHAND. adu. [from afore and hand.] 
a. By a previous provifion. 

Many of the particular fubjeéts of difcourfe are occafional, 
and fuch as cannot afo: ehana be reduced to any certain ac- 
tount. Government of the Tongue. 

2. Provided; prepared ; previoufly fitted. 


For it will be faid, that in former times, whercof we have. 


fpoken, Spain was not fo mighty, as now itis; and England, 

on the other fide, was more @forchand in all matters of power 

Bacon’s Confideration on IVar with Spa. .. 

AFOREMENTIONED. adj. [from afere and mentioned.) Mien- 
tioned before. 

Among the nine other parts, five are not in a condition to 
give alms or relief to thote afcrementioned; being very near 
reduced themfelves to the fame mifcrable condition. adif.2. 

AFORENAMED. adj. [from afore and named.) Named before 

Imitate fomething of circular form, in which, as in all othe 
aforenamed proportions, you fhall help yourfelf by the dia- 
meter. eacham on Dawing. 

AFORESAID. adj. [from afore and faid.] Said before. ` 
It need not go for repetition, if we refume again that which 
we faid in the afo‘ cfaid experiment concerning annihilation. 
Bacon's Natural Fiifiory. 
AFORETIME. adv. [from afore and time.) In time paft. . 
© thou that art waxen old in wickednefs, now thy RA 
thou haft committed @foretime, are come to light. Sxufanna. 
AFRAID. participial adj. [from the verb effray: it fhould there- 
fore properly be written with 
z. Struck with fear; terrified ; fearful. 
So perfecute them with thy tempeft, and make.them afraid 


with thy ftorm. Pfalms. 
2. It has often the particle of before the objeét of fear. 
‘bere, loathing life, and yet of death afraid, 
In anguifh of her fpirit, thus fhe pray’d. Dryden. 
If, while this wearied flefh draws date breath, 
Not fatisfy’d with life, afraid of death, 
Jt pap ty be thy will, that I fhould know 
Glimpfe of delight, or paufe from anxious woe; 
From now, from inftant now, great Sire, difpel 
The clouds that prefs my foul. Prior. 


AFRE’sH adv. [from a and frefo. See FRESH.] Anew’; again, 
after intermiffion. 


The Germans now ufing, no fuch light horfemen, but fervir g 


Shakefpeare.. 


A’FTERAGES. 7. f. [from after and ages. 


AFT 


upon great horfes, and charged with heavy armour, received 
reat hurt by thefe light fkirmifhes; the Turks, with their 
hight horfes, eafily fhunning their charge, and again, at their 
pleafure, charging them afre/h, when they faw the heavy lorfes 
almoft weary. T Knolles’s Hiflory of the Turks. 
When once we have attained thefe ideas, they may be ex- 
cited afre/fh by the ufe of words. WFatts’s Logick. 

AFRONT. adu. [from a and front.] In front ; in direét oppo- 
fition to the face. 

‘Thefe four came all afront, and mainly thruft at me. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry IV. 

A'FTER. prep. [æpfren, Sax.] 

1. Following in-place. After is commonly applied to words of 
motion ; as, he came after, and flood behind him. It is oppofed 
to before. 

That fays lord Warwick, fhall we after them ? 


—Afterthem! nay, 4¢fore them, if we can. Shake/. 

2. In purfuit of. 
After whom is the king of Ifrael come out? After whom 
doft thou purfue? After adead dog, after a flea. © s Sam. 


3- Behind. 
Sometimes I placed a third prifm 
times alfo a fourth oe athird, by 
be often refracted fideways. 
4- Pofteriour in time. 
Good afer ill, and ofi irom delight ; 

Alternate, like the fcenes of day and night. Dryden. 

We fhall examine the ways of conveyance of the fovereignty 
of Adam to princes that were to reign after him. Lockes . 

5. According to. en 

He that thinketh Spain our over-match, is no god mint- 
man, but takes greatnefs of kingdoms according to bulk and 
currency, and not after their intrinfic value. Bacon. 

6, In imitation of. 

There are, among the old Roman ftatues, feveral of Venus, 
in different poftures and habits ; as there are many particular 
figures of her made after the fame defign. A ldifon. 

This allufion is after the oriental manner : thus in the pfalmsy 
how frequently are perfons compared to. cedars. Pope. 

AFTER. adv. 
x. In fucceeding time. It is ufed of time mentioned as fucceed- 
` ing fome other. So we cannot fay, I fhall be happy after, but 
hereafter; but we fay, I was made miferable by the lofs, 
but was after happier. 
Far be it from me, to jufti 


er a fecond, and fome- 
which the image might 
Newton. 


the cruelties which were at firft 


ufed towards them, which had their reward foon after. Bacon. 
The chief were thofe who, from the pit of hell 
Roaming to feek their prey on earth, durft fix 
‘Their feats long after next the feat of God. Ailton. 


2. Following another. 

Let go thy hold, when a t wheel runs down a bill, left 
it break thy neck with following it; but the great one that goes 
upward, let him draw thee after. Shake peare. 

After is compounded with many words, but almoft always in 
its genuine and primitive fignification; fome, which occurred; 
will follow, by which others may be explained. 

A’‘FTER ACCEPTATION. [from after and acceptation.] A fenfe 
afterwards, not at firft admitted. 

*Tis true, fome doctors in a fcantier fpace, 

.I mean, in each apart, contraét the place : 

Some, who to greater length extend the line, 

T he church’s after accep-tation join. Dryd. Hindand Panther. 
Succeffive times ; 
‘pofterity. This word has ne fingular. 

Nog the whole land, which the Chufites fhould, or might in 
future time, conquer; feeing, in afterages, they became lords 


of many nations. Raleigh. 
Nor to philofophers is praife deny’d, | 
Whofe wife inftructions afferages guide. Denham. 


What an opinion will afterages entertain of their religion, 
who bid fair for a jibbet, by endeavouring to bring in a fuper- 
tition, which their forefathers perifhed in flames to keep out. 

Addifog s Freeholder. 
A'F CER ALL. .When all has been taken into the view; when 
cre remains nothing more to be added; at laft; in fine 

1 conclufion, 

They have given no good proof in afferting this extravagant 
“ortnciple ; for which, after all, they have no ground or colour, 
vut a paflage or two of f{cripture, miferably perverted, in op- 
pofirion to many exprefs texts. Atterbury- 

But, after all, if they have any. merit, itis to be attributed 
t iciae good old authors, whofe works I had gr besa ftudy- 

Pope on Paftoral Poetry. 

A‘F ERSIRTH. 2. f. [from after and S:rt.] The membrane 

in high the birth was involved, which is brought away af- 
ter tb fecundine. 

Tne exorbitances or degenerations of that, whether from a 
Satin labour, or from part of the after-birth left behind, 
} -oduce fuch virulent diftempers of the blood, ‘as make it caft 
eit a tumpur Wifeman’s Surgery- 

A -rerciap. nsf. [from after and. ge 88 Unexpected events 
happening after an affair is Epona to be at an end. m 
or. 


A. ET 


For the next morrow’s meed they clofely went, 

For fear of afterclaps to prevent. Spenfer. 
It is commonly taken in an ill fenfe. 

A’FTERCOsT. 7. J. [from after and coff.]} The latter charges; 
the expence incurred after the original plan is executed. 

You mutt take ¢are to carry off the land-floods and ttreams, 
before you attempt draining; left your afterco/? and labour 
prove unfucceisful. Aiortimer. 

A/F TERCROP. 4. /. [from after and crop.] The fecond crop or 
harveft of the {ame year. 

Aytercrops I think neither good for the land, nor yet the 

_ hay good for cattle. Adortimer. 
A/F TER-DINNE .. 2. /. [from after and dinncr.] “The hour paf- 
fing juft after dinner, which is generally allowed to indulgence 

and amufement. 
‘Thou haft nor youth nor age, 

But, as it were, an after dinuer’s fleep, 

` Dreaming on both. 
AF’ TER-ENDEAVOUR. 7. f: [from after and endeavour.] En- 
deavours made after the firít effort or endeavour. 

‘There is no realon why the found of a pipe fhould leave 
traces in their brains, which, not firft, but by their «/ter-en- 
deavours, fhould produce the like founds. Locke. 

A/F FER-ENQUIRY. z. /. [from after and enguiry.] Enquiry 
made after the fact committed, or after life. 

You muft either be dircéted by fome that take upon them 
to know, or to take upon yourfelf that, which, I am fure, 
you do not know, or lump the @/ter-engquiry on your peril ; and 
how you fhall fpeed in your journey’s end, I think, you’ll nce- 
ver return to tell me. Shakefpeare. 

Jo AF’: ER-EYE. V. a. [from after and eye.] “To keep onc in 
view ; to follow in view. 
Thou fhouldft have made him 
As little as a crow, or lefs, ere left 
To aftereye him. Shake[peare. 
AF’TERGAME. n. j. [from after and game.] The fcheme which 
may be laid, or the expedients which are practifed after the 
original defign has mifcarried ,; methods taken after the firft 
turn of affairs. 

‘This earl, like certain vegetables, did bud and open flowly ; 
nature fometimes delighting to play an aftergame, as well as 
fortune, which had both their turns and tides incourfe. /¥Votten. 

The fables of the ax-handle and the wedge, ferve to precau- 
tion us not to put ourfelves needlefsly upon an aftergame, but 
to weigh beforchand what we fay and do. L’Eftrange. 

Our firft defign, my friend, has prov’d abortive 5 
Still there remains an @ftergame to play. Addifon. 
A‘’FTERHOURS. 2. f. [from after and þours.] The hours that 
fucceed. 
So fmile the heav’ns upon this holy act, 

That afterhours with forrow chide us not. 

Shake/peare’s Romeo and Juliet. 
AU FTER-LIVER. 2. f/f. [from after and /ive.] He that lives in fuc- 
ceeding timcs. 


Shake/peare. 


By thee my promife fent 
Unto myfelf, let @/ter-livers know. Sidney. 
EET SERENE: nm. f. [from after and fove.] The fecond or later 
ove. 
Intended, or committed, was this fault ? 
If but the Arft, how hcinous ere it be, 
To win thy @efter-/ove and pardon thec. Sha tefpeare. 
A’FTERMATH. z. f. [from after, and math, from mow.) The 
latter math ; the fecond crop of grafs mown in autumn. See 
AFTERCROP. 
A‘FTERNOON. #. f. [from after and oon.) The time from the 
meridian to the evening. 
A beauty-waining anc diftrefled widow, 
Ev'n inthe @fternzaxn of her beit days, 
Made prize and purchafe of his wanton cyc. 
Shakc/peare’s Richard III. 
However, keep the lively tafte you hold 
OF God; love him now, but fear him more ; 
And, in your afternoons, think what you told 
And promis’d hiim at morning-prayer before. D: 
Such, ali the morning, to the pleadings run 5 
But whan the bus’nefs of the day is done, 
On dice, and drink, and*drabs, they {pend the afternasn. 


“Wr, 


ay 7.4 * 
AJFTERPAINS. x. /. [from after and pain.] ý 
The pains aiter birth, by which women are delivered .. the 
fecundine. 
A‘FTERPART. 2. f. [from after and part.] The latter > -rt. 
The flexiblenefs of the former part of a man’s agc, not yet 
grown up to be headitrong, makes it more governable and fate ; 


und, in the @/terpart, rcaton and forefight begin a little to take, 


place, and mind a man of his fafcty and improvement. J tere. 
A'’FTERPROUOF. z. /. {trom after and proof] Evidence p tte- 
riour to the thing in gueftion. 

All know, tbat he likewife at firft was much uadceYache cn 
pectation of his afterprssf; tach a folar inñucm o ‘there iy le, 
the: folar afpeét. a 
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/- ikom after anà taffe.] A taftowemaints 
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upon the tonguc after the draught, which was not perceived in 
the act of drinking. 

A’ TrERTHOUGHT. 2. f- [from after and thought.] RefieAions 
after the aét; expedicnts formed too late. 
to be uled for fecondthought. 

Expence, and @efterthought, and idle care, 

And doubts of motely hue, and dark defpair ; 

Sufpicions, and fantaftical furmilc, 

And jealoufy fuffus’d with jaundice in her cyes, 

Ditcolouring all fhe view’d, in tawny drefs’d, 

Downlook’d, and with a cuckow on her fift. Dryden. 

ACF TER-TIMEs. 2. /. [from after and time. ] Succeeding times. — 
Sce AF TrERAGES. 

You promis’d once, a progeny divine 

Of Romans, riling from tie ‘Trojan linc, 

In aftertimes Thould hold the world in awe, 

And to the land and ocean give the law. Dryder. 

A'ETERTOSSING. 2. f. [from after and tofs.] The motion of 
the tea after a ftorm. 

Confufions and tumults are only the impotent remains of an 
unnatural rebellion, and are no more than tise a@ftertofings of 
a fea, when the ftorin is laid. Addifon. 

AFTERWARD. adv. [from after, and peano, Sax.] In fuc- 
coening time ; fometimes written afterwards, but lels pro- 
perly. 

L fes not thought upon before, may afterward Sring ups 
and be reafonable caufts of retaining that, which formicr conli- 
derations did formerly procure to be intilituted. Licoker. 

An anxious diftrult of the divine goo-incis, makes a man 
more and more unworthy of it; and miferable beforehand, 
for fear of being fo afterward. L Efi ange. 

A FTE WIT. 3. f. [from after and wit.] The contrivance of 
cxpedients after the occalion of ufing them is paft. See AF- 
TERTHOUGH). 

‘There is no recalling of what’s gone and paft ; fo that after- 
wit comes too late, when the mifchicf .s aone. L’Eftrange. 

AYFTER-WRATH. 2. f. [from after and urath.j Anger when 
the provocation feems paft. 

I hear him mock 

The luck of Czfar, which the gods give men 

I” excufe their eae hie Shakefpeare. 

G+ nf. The title of a ‘Vurkith military officer. 

4... IN. adv. [axen, Sax.] 

t. «A fecond time; once more ; marking the repetition of the 
fame thing. 

“Che poor remnant of human feed, which remained in their 
‘mountains, peopled their country again, flowly, by little and 


Itis not properly 


Baccn. 
Go now, deluded man, and feck again 


New toils, new dangers, on the dufty plain. Dryden. 
Some are already retired into foreign co: ..sics; and the 
-{t, who poffefs lands, are determined never ct. hazard hem 
« in, for the fake of eftablifhing their fupertiitior: Swifts 
3. Ca the other hand ; marking fome uppotition or co: *rariety. 
Fis wit encreafed upon the occafion; and fo much :i: -nores 

1f the occafion were fharpened with danger. Again, v. nether 
it were the fhortnefs of his forefight, or the ftrength of his 
wul, certain it is, that the perpetual trouble of his turtuncs 
could not have been without defeéts in his nature. Bacon. 
T hofe things that we know not what to do withal, if we had 
them, and thofethings, again, which another cannot part with, 
but tu his own lofs and fhame, are the very conditions of this 


fable. L?’ Ejirangc. 
3- On another part; marking a tranfition to fome new conii- 
deration. ; 
Beho'd yon mountain’s hoary height, 
Made higher with new mounts of {now ; 
Again, behold the winter’s weight 
Opprefs the lab’ring woods below. Dryden. 


4- In return, noting re-action, or reciprocal aétion ; as, his 
fortune worked upon his nature, and his nature again upon 
his fortune. 

5. Back ; in reftitution. 

When your head did but ake, 
I knit my handkerchicf about your brows ; 
T he beft I had, a princefs wrought it me, 
And I did never afk it you again. 
6. In return for any thing ; in recompence. 
‘That he hath given will he pay again. Prov: xix. 27. 
7- In order of rank or fuccefion; marking ditribution. 
Queítion was afked of Demofthenes, What was the chief 
part of an orator? He anfwered Aétion. What next? Ac- 
tion. What next, again? Action. Bacer. 
‘lhe caufe of the holding green, is the clofe and compact 
fubftance of their leaves, and the pedicles of them: and the 
caufe of that agarz is cither the tough and vifcous juice of the 
plant, or the ftrength and heat thercof. 

8. Befidgs ; in any other time or place. 

‘They have the W ailoons, who are tall foliers ; yet that is 
but 2 @ot of ground. Burt, on the other fide, there is not in 
the world ayain fuch a {pring and teminary of braye military 
people, avin Eneland, Scotland, aud Ireland, Bizet. 
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ð- ‘Twice as much ; marking the fame quantity once repeated. 
There are whom heav’n has bicit with ftore of wit, 

Yet want as much again to manage it ; 

For wit and judgment ever are at ftrife, 

Tho’ meant each other’s aid, like man and wife. Pope. 

I fhould not’ be forry to fee a chorus on a theatre, more 
than as large and as deep again as ours, built and adorned at 
a king’s charges. Dryden, 

ro. Again and again; with frequent repetition; often. 

This is not to be obtained by one or two hafty readings ; 
it muft be repeated again and again, with a clofe attention to 
the tenour of the difcourfe. Locke. 

xr. In oppofition ; by way of refiftance. 

Who art thou that thou anfwereft again ? 

12. Back; as, returning from fome meflage. 

Bring us word again which way we {hall go. 

AGAINST. prep. [zenzxeon, onxeond, Sax.] 
x: In oppofition to any perfon. 

And he will be a wild man; his hand will be againf?f every 

man, and every man’s hand again/? him. Gen. xvi. 12. 
2. Contrary; oppofite, in general. 

That authority of men fhould prevail with men either a- 
gainf? or above reafon, is no part of our befief. Fiocker. 

He is melancholy without caufe, and merry azainf? the hair. 

ó Shakefpeare. 

We might work any cffe& without and azgainff matter 5; and 
this not holpen by the co-operation of angels or fpirits, but 
only by the unity and harmony of nature. Bacon. 

‘Ihe preventing goodnefs of God does even wreft him from 
hinifelf, and fave him, as it were, againf? his will. South. 

The god, uneafy till he flept again, l 

Refolv’d, at once, to rid himfelf of pain ; 

And, tho’ againf? his cuftom, call’d aloud, 

Exciting Morpheus from the fleepy crowd. Dryden. 

Men often fay a thing is againf# their confcience, when re- 
ally it is not. Swift. 

3- In contradiction to any opinion. 

After all that can be faid againff a thing, this will ftill be 

true, that many things poffibly are, which we know not of; 


Rom. ix. 20. 


Deut. i. Z2. 


and that many more things may be than are: and if fo, after 


all our arguments againf? a thing, it will be uncertain whether 
it be or not. . Tillotfon. 

‘The church-clergy have written the beft collection of tracts 
againf? popery, that ever appeared in England. ` Swift. 

~- With contrary motion or penn 4 ; ufed of material action. 
Boils and plagues 

Plaifter you o’er, that you may be abhorr’d 

Farther than feen, and one infe& another 

Againf? the wind a mile. Shakefpear e. 

The kite being a bird of prey, and therefore hot, delighteth 
in the frefh air; and many times flieth againf#? the wind, as 
trouts and falmons fwim againf? the ftream: Bacon. 

%. Contrary to rule or law. 
If aught againf? my life 

‘Thy country fought of thee, it fought unjuftly, 

“gainf? the law of nature, law of nations. 

Azgainf? the public fanétions of the peace, 
Againf? all omens of their ill fuccefs ; 

WVith fates averfe, the rout in arms refort, 

To force their monarch, and infult the court. 

6. Oppofite to, in place. 
Againf? the “‘Viber’s mouth, but far away. 
7- To the hurt cf another. 

And when thou think’ft of her eternity, 
Think not that death againf? her nature is 3 
‘Think it a birth: and when thou go’ft to die, 
Sing like a fwan, as if thou went’f to blifs. 

8. In provifion for; in expeđtation of. - 

This mode of fpeaking probably had its original from the 
idea of making provilon again/?, or in oppofition to a time of 
misfortune, but by degrees acquired a neutral fenfe; 

Thence fhe them brought into a {tately hall,. 

W herein were many tables fair difpred, 

And ready dight with drapets feftival, 

Atgainf? the viands fhould be miniftred. Fairy Queen. 

T'he like charge was given them again/? the time they fhould 
come to fettle themfelves in the land promifed unto their fa- 
thers. 7 ooker. 

Some fay, that ever ’gainf? that feafon comes; 

NV herein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

‘The bird of dawning fingeth all night long = 

And then they fay no fpirit walks abroad ; 

‘The nights are wholefome, then no planets ftrike, 

No fairy tales, no witch has power te charm 3 

So hallowed and fo gracious is the time. Shake/p. 

‘To that purpofe, he made hafte to Briftol, that aH things 
might be ready again// the prince came thither. Clarendon. 

Againf? the promis’d time provides with care, 

And haftensin the woof; the robe he was to wear. Dryd. 

All which I grant to be reafonably and truly faid, und only 
delire they may be remembered againf#? another day. Stilfing/t. 


Ailton. 


Dryden. 
Dryde We 


Davies. 


A’GALAxY. z. /. [from.a@ and yaax, Gr.] Want of milk. Dig. 

AGAPE. udu., |from a and gape.] Staring with eagernets 5; as, 
a bird gapes for meat. 

In himfelf was all his ftate 5 

More folemn than the tedious pomp that waits 

On princes, when their rich retinue lon 

Ot horfes led, and grooms befmear’d with gold, 

Dazzles the crowd and fets them all agape. ` MM icity 

Dazzle the crowd, and fet them all agape. Philips. 

T he whole crowd flood agape, and ready to take the doétor 
at his wotd. a SypeVator’. 

A‘GARICK, 7. f. [agaricus Lat.] A drug of ufe in phylick, and 
the dying trade. It is divided into male and female: the male 
is ufed only in dying, the female in medicine ; the male grows 
on oaks, the female on larches. ; 

‘There are two excrefcences which grow upon trees; both 
of them in the mature of mufhrooms: the one the Romans 
call do/etus, which groweth upon the roots of oaks, and was 
wne of the dainties of their table ; the other is medicinal, that 
is called agarick, which growcth upon the tops of oaks, though 
it be afiirined by (ome, that it groweth alfo at thé roots. Bacon. 

AcGa‘sT. adj. ["Fhis word, which is ufually, by later authours, 
written agha/?, is, not improbably, the true word derived from 
agaze, which has been written agha/f?7, from a miftaken ety- 
mology. Sce AcuastT.] Struck with terrour; amazed 5 

frighted to aftonifhment. 

à Thus roving òn 

In confus’d march forlorn, th’ advent’rous bands, 

With fhudd’ring horrour pale, and eyes agafi, 

View’d firft their_lamentable lot, and found 

No reft. . Ailton. 

AGATE. n. f: [agate, Fr. achates, Lat.] A precious ftone of the 
lowelft clais, often clouded with beautiful variezations. 

In fhape no bigger than an agate ftone, 

On the forefinger of an alderman. Shake/peare. 

Agates are only varieties of the flint kind; they have a grey 
horny ground, clouded, lineated, or {potted with different co- 
lours, chiefly dufky, black, brown, red, and fometimes blue. 

Woodward. 

A'GATY. adj. [from agate.] Partaking of the nature of agate. 

An agaty flint was above two inches in diameter ; the whole 
covered with a friable cretaceous cruft. : IP oodward. 

To AGA‘ZE. V. a. [from a and gaze, to fet a gazing; as, AMALE y 
amufe, and otbers.] To ftrike with amazement ; to itupify 
with {udden terrour. “The verb is now out of ule. 

So as they travell’d, fo they gan efpy 

An armed knight toward them gallop faft, 

That feemed from fome feared foe to fly, 

Or other grifly thing that him aga/?. Fairy Queen. 

AGA‘ZED. participial adj. [from agaze ; which fee.] Struck with 
amazement ; terrified to ftupidity. i 

Hundreds he fent to hell, and none durft ftand him 5 

Here, there, and ev where, enrag’d he flew : 

‘The French exclaim’d ; <¢ The devil wasin arms !”” 

All the whole army ftood agazed on him. Shake/peare- 

AGE. z. /. [age, Fr. anciently eage, or aage; it is deduced by 

enage, by etatium, of ætas ; by Junius, from aa, which, in 
the ‘Teutonic dialects, fignified long duration. ] 

I. Any period of time attributed to fomething as the whole, or 
part, of its duration: in this fenfe, we fay, the age of man, 
the feveral ages of the world, the golden or iron aye. 

One man in his time plays many parts, 

His life being feven ages. __ Shakc/peare. 

And Jacob lived in the land of Egypt feventeen years; fo 
the whole age of J&cob was an hundred forty and feven years. 


Genefis, xlvii. 28. 
2. A fucceffion or generation of men. 
Hence, laftly, {prings cares of pofterities, 
For things their kind would everlafting make. 
Hence is it, that old men do plant young trees, 


The fruit whereof another age fhall take. Davies; 
Next, to the Son, 

Deftin’d Reftorer of mankind, by whom 

New heav’n, and earth, fhall to the ages rife, 

Or down from heav’n defcend. Ailton. 
No declining age 

E’er felt the raptures of poetic rage. Rofcommon. 


3- The time in which any particular man, Or race of men, lived, 
or fhall live § as, the age of heroes. i 
4- “Lhe fpace of a hundred years ;' a fecular period 
5- The latter part of life; old ace 3 oldnefs. 
You fee how full of change fis age is: the obfervation we 
have made of it hath not been little ; he always loved our 
fifter moft, and with what poor judgment he hath now caft 


her off. n Shake/peare. 
Boys muft not have th’ ambitious care of men, 


3 a century. 


Nor men the weak anxieties of aZe. Rofcommon 
#-nd on this forehead, where your verfe has faid, 
Ie loves delighted, and the graces play’d ; 
"A Tnfulting age will trac: his cruel wa 5 
~ And leave tad marks of his deftru&tive {fway. Priore 


6. Miatu- 
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6. Maturity ; ripenefs; full ftreneth of life. 
A folemn admiffion of profelytes, all that cither, being of 
age, detire that admiffion for them{elves, or that, in intancy, 
are by others prefented to that charity of the church. Alamonend. 
We thought our fires, not with their own contenr, 
Had ere we came to age, our portion fpent. Dryden. 
7. In law. f ; 

in aman, the age of fourteen years is the age of difcretion; 
and twenty-one years is the full age: In a woman, at feven 
years of age, the lord her father may diftrain his tenants for aid 
to marry her; at the age of nine years, fhe is dowable; at 
twelve years, fhe is able finally to ratify and confirm her for- 
mer confent given to matrimony; at fourteen, fhe is enabled 
to receive her land into her own hands, and fhall be out of 
ward at the death of her anceftor; at fixteen, fhe fhall be out 
of ward, though, at che death of her anccftor, fhe was within 
the age of fourteen years; at twenty-one, fhe is able to alie- 
mate her lands and tenements. At the age of fourteen, a ftrip- 
ling is enabled to choofc his own guardian ; at the age of four- 
teen, a man may conlent to marriage. Cowell, 

A‘GED. adj. {from age. It makes two ty llables in poetry. J 
x. Old; ftricken in years; applicd generally to animate beings. 

If the comparifon do ftand between man and man, which 
fhall hearken unto other, fith the aged, for the molt part, are 
beit experienced, leait fubjećłt to rath and unadviled paffions. 

Hooker. 

Novelty is only in requeft ; and it is as dangerous to be aged 
in any kind of courfe, as it is virtuous to be conitant in any 
undertaking. Shakeip. Adeafure for Meafure. 

Kindnefs itfelf too weak a charm will prove, 
To raile the feeble fires of aged lovce. Prior. 
2. Old; applied to inanimatc things. This ufe is rarc, and com- 
monly with fome tendency to the profopopæia. 

The people did not more worfhip the images of gold and 
ivory, than they did the groves; and the fame Quintillian 
faith of tkc aged oaks. Stiling ficet. 

A’GEDLY. adv. [from aged.] After the manner of an aged perfon. 
AGE'n. adv. [axen, Sax. Again; in return. Sce AGAIN. 
‘This word is only written in this manncr, though it be in 
sss Hs true orthography, for the fake of rhime. 
hus Venus: Thus her fon reply’d agen 5; 
None of your fifters have we heard or feen. 
A’GENCY. 2. /. [from agent.] 
x. The quality of acting; the ftate of being in aion; ation. 

A few advances there are in the following papers, tending 
to affert the fuperintendence and agency of providence in the 
natural world. Woodward. 

2. The office of an agent or factor for another; bufinefs per- 
formed by an agent. 

Some of the purchafers themfelves may be content to live 
cheap in a worfe country, rather than be at the charge of ex- 
change and agencies. Swift. 

A’GENT . adj. [agens, Lat. That which acts; oppofed to pa- 
trent, or that which is aéted upon. 

This fuccefs is oft truly afcribed unto the force of imagina- 
tion upon the body agent; and then, by a fecondary means, it 
mgy upon a diverfe body; as, for cxample, if a man carry a 
ring, or lomce part of a beaft, believing ftrongly that it will help 
him to obtain his love, it may make him more induftrious, and 
again more confident and perfifting than otherwife he would 
be. Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 

AGENT. 2. f- 
I. An actor; he that acts ; he that profefles the faculty of action. 

Where there is no doubt, deliberation is not excluded as 
impertinent unto the thing, bu: as needłcfs in regard of the 
agent, which feeth already what to refolve upon. fiooker. 

To whom nor agent, from the inftrument, 

Nor pow’r of working, from the work is known. 

Heav’n made us agents free to good or ill, 

And fore’d it not, tho’ he forefaw the will. 

Freedom was firft beftow’d on human race, 

And prefcience only held the fecond place. Dryden. 

A miracle is a work exceeding the power of any created 
agent, conlequently bcing an effect of the divine omnipotence. 

; Souths Serznons. 
2. A fubftitute; a deputy ; a factor ; a perfon cmployed to tranf- 
vét the bufincfs of another. 

— All hearts in love, ufe your own tongues ; 

Let every eye negotiate for itfelf, 
And trutt no agent. Shakef>egre. 
They had not the wit to fend to them, in any orderly fati.i on, 
agents or chofen men, to tempt them, and to treat with .'erm 
Bacon’s Fei Vii. 
Remember, Sir, your fury of a wife, 
\Vho, nat content to be reveng’d on you, 
“Phe agents of your pafflion will purfuc. ae eee 


Dryden. 


Davies. 
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3- That which has the power of operating, or producing 
upon another thing. 
‘They produced wonderful effeéts, by the proper ap ¢ zati 
of agents to patients. è 
AGGLNERA'TION. 2. J. [from ađd and generatio, Lat.] The 


n growing or uniting to another body. 
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To make a peffcé nutrition, there is required a tranf- 
mutation of nutriment; now where this converlion or ag- 
generation is made, there is alfo required, in the aliment, a 
fiinilarity of matter. . Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To A'GGERATE. V. a. [from agger, Lat.] ‘Do heap up. Dia. 
AGGERO'SE. adj. Liron agger, Lat.] Full of heaps. Dit’. 
To AGGLO'MERATE. v. a. [agglomero, Lat.] 
1. To gather up in a ball, as thread. 
2. To gather together. 
To AGGLO/MERATE. V. 7. 
Befides, thé hard agg/lomerating {alts, 

‘I Ke fpoil of ages, would impervious choke 

‘Their fecret channels. Thomfon’s Autumn. 
AGGLU‘TINANTS. 7. i: (from agglutinate.] Thole medicines or 

applications which have the power of uniting parts together. 

Zo AGGLU’TINATE. v. xn. [from ad and gluten, glue, 

Lat.] ‘To unite one part to another; to join together, fo as 

not to fall afunder. It isa word almoft appropriated to medi- 

cine. 

It has got room enough to grow into its full dimenfions, 
which is performed by the daily ingeftion of food that is di- 
gefted into blood; which being diffufed through the body, is 
agglutinated to thofe parts that were immediately agg/utinated to 
the foundation-parts of the womb. Flaruey. 

AGGLUTINATION. 2. /. [from agglutinate.] Union; cohefion ; 
the act of agglutinating ; the ftate of being agglutinated. 

The occafion of its not healing by agglutination, as the other 
did, was from the alteration the ichor had begun to make in 
the bottom of the wound. IF i eman., 

AGGLU'TINATIVE. adj. [from agglutinate.] That which has 
the power of procuring agglutination. 

Rowl up the member with the agglutinative rowler. Wifem. 

AGGRANDIVZE. v. a. [eggrandijer, Fr.] To make 
great; to enlarge ; to exalt; to improve in power, honour, 
Or EAE- It is applied to perfons generally, fometimes to 
things. 

If the king fhould ufe it no better than the pope did, only 
to aggrandize covetous churchmen, it cannot be called a jewel 
in his crown. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Thefe furnifh us with glorious fprings and mediums, to 
raife and aggrandize our conceptions, to warm our fouls, to 
awaken the better paffions, and to elevate them even toa di- 

vine pitch, and that for devotional purpofes. Watts. 
A/’GGRANDIZEMENT. 7. f. [aggrandiffement, Fr.] The ftate of 

being aggrandized; the act of aggrandizinz. 
A’GGRANDIZER. 2. /. [from aggrandize.] The perfon that ag- 
grandizes or makes great another. - 
To AGGRA’TE. v. a. [aggratare, Ital.] To pleafe; to treat with 
civilities: a word not now in ufe. 
And in the midft thereof, upon the floor, 

A lovey bevy of fair ladies fate, 

(Courted of many a jolly paramour ; 

T:he which them did in modeft wife amate, 

A nd each one fought his lady to aggrate. Fairy Queen. 

2o AXGGGRAVATE. v. a. [aggravo, Lat.] 
1. To make heavy; ufed only in a metaphorical fenfe; as, to 
aggravate an accufation, or a punifhment. 
A grove hard by, fprung up with this their change, 

His will who reigns above! to aggravate 

‘Their penance, laden with fruit, like that 

Which grew in paradife, the bait of Eve 


To 


Us’d by the tempter. Alitori. 
Ambitious Turnus in the prefs appears, 
And aggravating crimes augment their fears. Dryder:. 


2. To make any thing worfe, by the addition of fome particular 
circumftance, not effential. 

This offence, in itfelf fo heinous, was yet in him aggravated 
by the motive thereof, which was not malice or difcontent, 
but an afpiring mind to the papacy. Bacon. 

AGGRAVA‘TION. 7. f. [from aggravate.] 
xr. The act of aggravating, or making hcavy. 
2. The extrinfecal circumftances or accidents, which encreafe the 
guilt of a crime, or the mifery of a calamity. 
If it be weigh’d 

By itfelf, with aggravations not furcharg’d, 

Or elfe with juft allowance counterpois’d, 

I may, if poffible, thy pardon find 

The eafier towards me, or thy hatred lefs. Milton. 

He, to the fins which he commits, hath the aggravation fu- 
peradded of committing them againft knowledge, againft con- 
{cience, againft fight of the contrary law. 4fHammond. 

A’GGREGATE. adj. [aggregatus,{ Lat.] Framed by the collec- 
tion of any particular parts int{(»one mafs, body, or fy{tem. 

They had, for a long time “ogether, produced many other 
inept combinations, or aggregate forms of particular things, 
and nonfenfical fyftems of the whole. Ray. 

A’GGREGATE. 2. f: [from the verb.] The complex or col- 
lećtive refult of the conjunction’or acervation of many par- 
ticulars. 

The reafon of the far greateft part of mankind, is but an 
agereggate of miftaken phantafms, and, in things not fenfible, a 
conftant delufion, (rlanwille. 
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A great number of fuch living and thinking particles could 
not pofibly, by their mutual contact, and preffling, and ftriking, 
compefe one greater individual animal, with one mind and un- 
deritanding, and a vital confenfion of the whole body ; any 
more than a fwarm of bces, or a crowd of men and women, 
can be conceived to make up one particular living creaturc, 
compounded and conftituted of the aggregate of them all. Bentl. 

Zo AGGREGATE. v. a. [aggrego, Lat.] “Co colleét toze- 
ther ; to heap many particulars into one mags. 

The aggregated foil _ 

Death, with his mace petrifick, cold, and dry, . 

As with a trident, fmote. Adilton. 

AGGREGATION. n. f. [from aggregate. ] : 

1. T he collection, or aét of collecting many particulars irito one 
whole. 

‘The water refident in the abyfs is, in all parts of it, ftored 
with a confiderable quantity of heat, and more efpecia in 
thofe where thefe extraordinary aggregations of this fire happen. 

Wraedward's Nat. Fiiflory. 

2. The whole compofed by the coacervation of many particu- 
lars; an aggregate. 

3- Collection, or ftate of being collected. 

‘Their individual imperfections being great, they are more- 
over enlarged by thcir aggregation; and being erroneous in 
their fingle numbers, once huddled together, they will be er- 
rour itfelf. rown's Vulgar Errours. 

Zo AGGRE'SS. v. n. [aggredior, aggreffum, Lat.] To commit 
the firit act of violence ; to begin the quarrel. 

‘The rage difpers’d, the glorious pair advance 

With mingl’d anger, and colleéted might, 

To turn the war, and tell aggreffing France, 

How Britain’s fons, and Britains friends can fight. Prior. 

AGGRE'sstIon. n. f. [aggreffio, Lat.] The firft. act of injury ; 
commencement of a quarrel by fome aét of iniquity. 

‘There is no refifting of a common enemy, without an union 
for a mutual defence; and there may be alfo, on the other 
hand, a confpiracy of-common enmity and aggreffion. L’E/ir. 

AGGRE‘’ssSOR. 7. f. [from aggre/s.] The perfon that firft com- 
mences hoftility; the affaulter or invader, oppofed to the de- 
Jendant. 

Fly in nature’s face ? 

But how, if nature fly in my face firft ? 

Then nature’s the aggreffor: Let her look to’t. 

Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 

Jt is a very unlucky circumftance, to be obliged to retaliate 
the injuries of fuch authors, whofe works are fo foon forgot- 
ten, that we are in danger aJready of appearing the ag- 
greffors. Pope and Swifts Preface to Mifcellanies. 

AGGRIEVANCE. m f- [See GRIEVANCE.] Injury; hardfhip 
inflicted; wrong endured. 

To AGGRIE’VE. v. a. [from gravis, Lat. See To grieve.] 

1. To give forrow; to caufe grief; to vex. It is not imr 
bable, that fo grieve was originally neuter, and a@ggrie 
active. 

But while therein I took my chief delight, 

T faw, alas! the gaping earth devour 

‘he fpring, the place, and all clean out of fight: 

Which yet aggrieves my heart even to this hour. 

2. Toimpote fome hardfhips upon ; to harrafs ; to hurt in one’s 
right. “This is a kind of juridical fenfe; and whenever it is 
uled now, it bears fome allufion to forms of law. 

Sewall, archbifthop of York, much aggrieved with fome prac- 
tices Of the pope’s colleétors, took all patiently. Camden. 

The landed man finds himfelf aggrieved, by the falling of his 
rents, and the ftreightening of his fortune; whilft the monied 
man keeps up his gain, and the merchant thrives and gror 
rich by trade. i ocke. 

Of injur’d fame, and mighty wrongs receiv’d, 

Cloé complains, and-wond’roufly’s aggriev’d. Granville. 

Iz AGGRO'uP. v. a. [aggrepare, Ital.] To bring together into 
one figure ; to croud together: a term of painting. 

Bodies of divers natures, which arc aggrouped (or combined) 
together, arc agreeable and pleafant to the fight ; as alfo thofe 
things which appear to be performed with eafe. _ Dryden. 

AGHAST. ad. ‘{cither the participle of agaze, (fee AGAZeE.) 
and then to be written agazed, or agafi, or from a and xayr, 
a ghoft, which the prefent orthography favours; perhaps they 
were originally different words.] Struck with horrour, as at 
the fight of a fpectre ; ftupificd with terrour, It is gencrally 
applied to the external appearance. l 

Who fighing fore, as if her heart in twaine 

Had rivén been, and all lier hcart-ftrings braft, 

With dreary drooping cytie +x0k’d up like ene agha/?. Spen/- 
‘The aged carth agha/fa 

With tcrrour of that blat,, 

Shall from the furface to the centre fhake. Milton. 
Achafi he wak’d, and, ftarting from his bed, 

Coid fweat in clammy-droj; his limbs o’erfpread.. Dryden. 
I laugh to think how *cur unfhaken Cato 
WViillook agha/f, while anforefcen deftruction 

Pours in upon him thus from every fide. 


Spen/fer. 


Add fen. 
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A/GILE. adj. [agile, Fr. agiiis, Lat.] Nimble; ready ; having 
the quality of being fpeedily putin motion; active. 
With that he gave his able horfe the head, 
And bending forward {truck his agile heels 
Againit the panting fides of his poor jade, 
Up to the rowel-head. Shake/peare. 
‘The immediate and agile fubfervience of the fpirits to the 


empire of the mind or foul. cds, 
To guide its aétions with informing care, 
In peace to judge, to conquer in the war, 
Render it agile, witty, valiant, fage, 
As fits the various courfe of human age. Prior. 


A‘GILENESS. 2. f. [from agile.] The quality of being agile; 
nimblenefs ; readinefs for motion ; quicknefs; aétivity : agility. 

AGYLITY. n. f. [agilitas, Lat. from agilis, agile.] Nimblencfs ; 
readinefs to move ; quicknefs ; activity. 

A limb over-ftrained by lifting a weight above its power, 

. may never recover its former agi/ity and vigour. IF atts. 
AGI LLOCHUM. 3 de Aloes-wood. 

A tree in the Eaft-Indies, brought to us in fmall bits, of a 
very fragrant fcent. It is hot, drying, and accounted a 
ftrengthener of the nerves in general. The beft is of a blackifh 
purple colour, and fo light as to fwim upon water. Quincy. 

#GIV. n. f: [an Italian word, fignifying eafe or conveniency.]} 
A mercantile term, ufed chiefly in Holland and Venice, for 
the difference between the value of bank notes, and the cur- 

` rent money. Chambers. 

To AGVST. v. a. [from gifle, Fr. a bed or refting-place, or 
from gifler, i. e. flabulart.]| 

To take in and feed the cattle of ftrangers in the king’s fo- 
reft, and to gather the money. The officers that do this, are 
called agiffors, in Englifh “4. or gifi-takers. “Their funétion 
is termed agifiment ; as, agifiment upon the fea banks. This 
word agi/? is alfo ufed, for the taking in of other men’s cattle 
into any man’s ground, at a certain rate per week. Blount. 

AGI'STMENT. 2. f. [See AcisT.] 

It is taken by the canon lawyers in another fenfe than is 
mentioned under agi/?7. ‘They feem to intend by it, a modus or 
compofition, or mean rate, at which fome right or due may be 
reckoned: perhaps it is corrupted from addouci{fement, or ad- 


Pe ping n.f. [from agif?.] An officer of the king’s foreft. 
See AGIsT. 

A'GITABLE. n. f/f. [from agitate; agitabilis, Lat.] That which 
may be agitated, or put in motion; perhaps that which may 
be difputed. See AGITATE, and AGITATION. 

To AGITATE. v. a. [agito, Lat.) 

x. T'o put in motion; to fhake; to move nimbl 
face of the waters is agitated by the wind; the v 
by agitating the liquour. 

2. ‘To be the caufe of motion; to aétuate ; to move. 

Where dwells this fov’reign arbitrary foul, 

Which does the human animal controul, 

Informs each part, and agitates the whole ? Blackmore. 

3- To affe&t with perturbation ; as, the mind of man is agitated 

y eip ra paffions. À , - 

4. To ftir; to bandy from one to another ; to difcufs ; tQ con- 
trovert ; as, to agitate a queftion. i 

Though this controverfy be revived, and hotly agitated a- 
mong the moderns ; yet I doubt whether it be not, in a great 
part, a nominal difputé. Bi. 

AGITATION. 2. /. [from agitate, agitatio, Lat.] 

a. The act of moving, or íhaking any thing. 

Putrefaction afketh reít; for the fubtle motion which putre- 
faction requireth, is difturhed by any agitation. Bacon. 

2. The ftate of being moved or agitated; as, the waters, after a 
ftorm, are fome time in a violent agitation. 

3- Difcuffion ; controverfial examination. 

A kind of a {chool queftion is ftarted in this fable, upon rea- 
fon and inftinct: and whether this deliberative proceeding of 
the crow, was not rather a logical agitation of the matter. 

. LE ftrange’s Fables. 

4- Violent motion of the mind; perturbation; difturbance of 
the thoughts. 

A great perturbation in nature ! to receive at once the benefit 
of fleep, and do the effects of watching. In thjs flumbry agi- 
tation, befides her walking, and other aétual performances, 
what, at any time, have you heard her fay ? Shakefpeare. 

His mothtr could no longer bear the agitations of fo many 
paffions as thronged upon her. Tatler. 

5. Deliberation ; contrivance ; the ftate of being confulted upon. 

‘The project now in agitation for repealing of the teft aét, 
and yet leaving the name of an eftablifhment to the prefent 
rational church, is inconfiftent. Scift. 

Acrra’ ror. n. f. [from agitate.] He that agitgtes any thing; 
h: who manages affairs: in which fenfe feems zo be ufed the 
a; itaters of the army. 

GLE 2. f. [A word which fome derive from aiyan, fplen- 
dor but which is apparently to be deduced from aigulette, Fi 
5s WZ tb a point, and that from aigu, fharp-] 
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3 as, the fur- 
el was broken 
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x. A tag of a point curved into fome reprefentation of an ani- 
mal, generally of a man. : 

He thereupon gave for the garter a chain worth 200 l. and 
his gown addrefled with @ag/ets, citeemed worth 25 l. Hayward. 

Why, give him gold cnough, and marry him to a puppet, 
or an eg/et baby, or an old tror, and ne’er a tooth in her head. 

Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 

2. The pendants at the ends of the chieves of flowers, as in tu- 

ips. 

ie i AL. adj. [from agmen, Lat.] Belonging to a troop. Dic. 

A'GNAIL. z. f. [from ange, grieved, and nagle, a nail.] 

A. difeafe of the nails; a whitlow; an inflammation round 
the nails. 

AGNA‘TION. #. /. [from a@azzatus, Lat.] Defcent from the fame 
father, in a direét male line, diltinét from cognation, or confan- 
guinity, which includes defcendants from females. 

AGNI Trion. 2. f. [from agnitio, Lat.] Acknowledgment. 

To Acnvze.v.a. [from agnofco, Lat.] To acknowledge; to 
own; to avow. “This word is now obfolete. 

I do agnize 
A natural and prompt alacrity 
“I find in hardnefs; and do undertake 

This prefent war againft the Orttomites. Shakefpeare. 

AGNOMINA‘TION. 1. f. [agnominatio, Lat.] Allufion of one 
word to another, by reftemblance of found. 

The Britifh continueth yet in Wales, and fome villages of 
Cornwall, intermingled with provincial Latin, being very fig- 
nificative, copious, and pleafantly running upon aguominations, 
although harth in afpirations. Camden. 

AGNUS CASTUS. n. f: (Lat.] The name of the tree commonly 
called the Chaffe Tree, from an imaginary virtue of preferving 


ae i : 
f laurel fome, of woodbine many more, 
And wreathes of agnus caffus others bore. Dryden. 
Aco’. adv. [axan, Sax. paft or gone; whence writers formerly 
ufed, and in fome provinces the people ftill ufe, agone for ago.) 
Patt; as, /.mg ego; that is long time has paft fince. Reckon— 
ing time towards, the prefent, we ufe face; as, itisa year Sine ; 
it happened: reckoning from the prefent, we ufe ago; as, iti 
happencd a year ago. This is not, perhaps, always obferved. 
Be of good comfort; for the great fupply, 
That was expected by the apy (i here, 
Are wreck’d three nights ago on Godwin fands. 
‘This both by others and myfelf I know, 
For I have ferv’d their fovereign long azo ; 
Oft have been caught within the winding train. Dryden. 
I fhall fet down an account of a difcourfe I chanced to have 
with one of them fome time age. Addifon Freeholder. 
AGo'G. adv. [a word of uncertain etymology ; the French have 
the term @ gogo, in low language; as, i's vivent à gogo, they 
live to their wifh: from this phrafe our word may be, perhaps, 
derived. ] t oat ; 
I1. In a ftate of defire; in a. ftate of imagination ; heated with 
the notion of fome-enjoyment ; longing. 

As for the fenfe and reafon of it, that has little or nothing to 
- d@here; only let it found full and round, and chime right to 

the humour, which is at prefent agog, (juft as a big, long, rat- 
tling name is faid tö command even adoration from a Spaniare ), 
and, no doubt, with this powerful, fenfelefs engine, the rabble- 
driver, fhall be able.to carry all before him. Souths Sermons 

2. It is ufed with the verb? zo be, or to fet; as, he is agog, or yo! 
may fet him agog. 

y lhe ady goflip, when fhe’s fet agog, 

In jewels dreft, and at each ear a bob, , 

Goes flaunting out, and, in her trim of pride, 

Thinks all fhe fays or does, is juftify’d. Dryden. 

This maggot has no fooner fet him agog, but he gets him a 

fhip, freights her, builds caftles in the air, and conceits both the 
Indies in his coffers. L’ Eftrange. 
3. It has the particles oz, or for, before the object of defire. 
On which the faints are all agsg, 
And all this for a bear and dog. Hludibras. 
They generally ftraggle into thefe parts about this time -f 
the year; and fet the heads of our fervant-maids fo agog fo. 
hufbands, that we do not expect to have any bufinefs done 
it fhould be, whilft they are in the country. ddifon, Speétato 
Aso’nez. adv. [agan, Sax.] Ago; paft. See Aco. 
Is he fuch a. princely one, . ; 

As you fpeak him long agone? Ben Fobnfon’s Fairy Prince. 
A’'conism. n. f. [eyoucuss Gr.] Contention for a prize. Dic. 
AGO ING. participial adj. (trom a and going. ] In aétion. 

‘Their firt movement, and imprefled motions, demanded the 

impulfe of an almighty hand to fet them firft agoing- Tatler. 
AGONIST. n. f. [aywvisns, or A contender for prizes. Dic. 
A.GONISTES. 7. f. [ayusisons, r.) A prize-fighter ; one that 
contends at any publick folemnity for a prize. Mi ston kas 
{tiled his tragedy, becaufe Sampfon was called out to vere 
Philiftines with feats of firength. é ` 
AGONI'STICAL. adj. [from agoniftes ] Relating to Pi 
ing- 
Jo A GONIZR. v. n. [from _agonizs, low Latin, ayovre 
agonter, Fr.] To feel agonics; to be in exceffive pain. 


SA. KX, Sohn. 


a 


AGONOTHE TICK. ddj. [dywv and risnyet, 


A’ 
1. The pangs of. 


2. Any violent or exceffive pain of body or mind. 


Doft thou behold my poor diftra@ted héart, 
hus rent with agonizing love and ra = 

And afk me whatit means? Art thou not falfe ? 

Or touch, if, tremblingly alive all o’er, 3 

To {mart and agoħize at evry pore? Pope’s Effay on Atan. 

i : Gr.] Propofing pub- 

lick contentions for prizes ; giving prizes; prefiding at publicic 

es. Dict. 

ONY: n. f: 


Rowe. 


ayuv, Gr. agon, low Lat. agonie, Fr.] 
th; properly the laft conteft between life and 

death. 

Never was there more pipan favin 


g any than in ending me, 
becaufe therein m 


agony íhall end. Sidney. 
Thou who for me did feel fuch pain, 
Whofe precious blood the crofs did ftain, ‘ 
Let not thofe agonies be vain. - Rofcommon: 


Betwixt them both, they have me done to d 


y 
Through wounds and ftrokes, and ftubborn handeling, 
That death were better than fuch agny 


As grief and fury unto me did bring. -. Fairy Dueen, 
“hee I have mifs’d, and thought it long, depriv’d 
Thy E agony of love! till now 


Not felt, nor fhall be twice. Milton's Paradifz <a 
3- It is particularly ufed in devotions for our Redeemer’s co ict 


in the garden. 
To propofe our defires, which cannot take fuch effeét as we 
{pecify, fhall, notwithftanding, otherwife procure us his heaven- 


ly grace, even as this very prayer of Chrift obtained angels to 
be fent him as comforters in his agony. ookers 
AGO'oD. adv. [a and good.] In earneft 5 not fictitioufly. 
At that time J made her weep agood, 
For I did play a lamentable part. Shake/peare. 
AGo ‘ry. n.f. An animal of 


e Antilles of the bignefs of a 
-aboet, with bright red hair, and a little tail without hair. 
de has but two teeth in each’ jaw, holds his meat in his fore- 
par7s like a fquirrel, and has a'very remarkable cry. When he. 
is angry, his hair ftands on end, and he ftrikes the earth with 
his hindfeet, and, when chafed, he flies to a hollow tree, 
whc«nce he is expelled by fmoke. Trevoux. 
o f- RACE. U. a, [from a and race.] To grant favours to; 
to < onfer benefits upon: a word not now in ufe. 
She granted, and that knight fo much agrac’d, 

That him taught celeftial difcipline. Fairy Duren. 
GRA'MMATIST. 2. f. [œ, priv. and yed ppa, Gr.] Án illite- 
rate man. Dict. 
.RA'RIAN. adj. [agrarius, pore! § Relating to fields or grounds ; 
a word feldom ufed but in the Roman hiftory, where there is 

- sntion of the agrarian law. : 

T.. GRE'ASE. U. a, [from a and greaje.] To daub; to greafe; 

‘+ pollute with filth. By : 

The waves thereof fo flow and fl Hh were, ` 

Engrofs’d with mud, which did them foulagreafe. Fairy 2, 

7- AGREE. v. n. [agreer, Fr from gré, liking’ or good-will ; 
grat.a and gratus, Lat.] : - = 


1. To be in concord; to live without contention 3 mot to differ: 


The more you agree together, the lefs hurt can 
inies do you. Pope’s View of Epic Pogtry. 


our enc- 


2. To grant; to yield to; to admit; with the particles fo or 


on. 

And perfuaded them to agree fo all reafonable conditions. 

2 AMdaccabeess xi. 14. 

We do not prove the origin of the earth from a chaos 3 fee- 
ing that is agreed on by all that give it any origin. Burnet’s Theo. 

3- to fettle terms by Ainulations to accord. 

Agree with thine adverfary quickly, whilft thou art in the 
‘way with him; left at any time the a verfary deliver thee to the 
judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be 
cait into. prifon. tt. Ve 25- 

4. To fettle a price between buyer and feller. 

.Friend, I do thee no wrong: didft not thou agree with me 

.for a penny? ` Matt. xx. 13. 
5- To be of the fame. mind-or opinion. 

He exceedingly provoked, or underwent the envy; and re- 
proach, and malice of men of all qualities and conditions, who 
agreed in nothing elie. Clarendon: 

Milton is a noble genius, and the world agrees to confels it: 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
6. To fettle fome point among many. 

Strifes and troubles would je-.endlefs, except they gave.their 
common conient all to be arczred by. fome whom they fhould 
agree upon. : Hooker. 

If judicious men, fkilled n chymical affairs, fhall agree to 
write clearly, and keep mert from being ftunned by dark or’ 
empty a A it is hoped, they will be reduced either to write 
nothing, or books that may teach us fomething. Boyle. 

7s To be confiftent; not to com adié. ; ; : 

Ver many bare falfe witnem againft him, but theiř witnefs 
agreed not together. : Mark, xiv. 56. 

“1 hey that ftood by faid again to Peter, furely thou art one 
of them: for thou arta Galilean,and thy fpeech agreeth there- 
to. i Alark, xiv. 70- 
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Which teftimony I the lefs fcruple to allege, becaufe it agrees 
very well with what has been affirmed to me by a phyfician at 
Mofcow. Boyle's Fiiftory of Colours. 

8. To fuit with; to be accommodated to. ; £ 

Thou feedeft thine own people with angels food, and didft 
fend them from heaven bread agreeing to every.tafte. Wifdom. 
His principles could not be made to agree with that confti- 
tution and order, which God hath fettled in the world; and, 
therefore, muft needs clafh with common feníc and i aah hag 
OCAE s 

9- To caufe no difturbance in the body. å 

I have often thought, that our prefcribing affes milk in fuch 
{mall quantities, is injudicious; for, undoubtedly, with fuch as 
it agrees with, it would perform much greatcr and quicker ef- 
fects, in greater quantities. Arbuthnot. 

To AGRE’E. V. a. 

x. To put an end to a variance. 

He faw from far, or feemed for to fee, 
Some troublous uprore, or contentious fray, 
‘Whereto he drew in hatte it to agree. 
a. “Fo make friends; to reconcile. 
The mighty rivals, whofe deftructive rage 
Did the whole world in civil arms engage, 
Are now agreed. 
AGREEABLE adj. [agi cable, Fr. 
1. Suitable to; confiftent with. 


Fairy Queen. 


Roefcommon. 


te has the particle te, or with. 
What you do, is not at all agreeable either with fo good a 

Chriftian, or fo reafonable and fo great a perfon. emple. 
That which is agreeable to the nature of one thing» is many 

times contrary to the nature of another. "Eftrange. 


As the practice of all piety and virtuc is agreeable to our rea-- 


fon, fo is it likewife the intereft both of private perfons and of 

publick focieties Tillotfon. 

Agreeable hereunto, perhaps it might not be amifs, to make 

ch inter: as foon as they are capable of it, often to tell a ftory. 

Locke on Education. 

2. Pleafing; that is fuitable to the inclination, faculties, or tem- 
per. It is ufed in this fenfe both of perfons and things. 

And while the face of outward things we find 
Pleafing and fair, agreeable and fweet, 


Thefe things tranfport. Sir F- Davies. 


I recolleé&t in my mind the difcourfes which have be- 
tween us, and call to mind a thoufand agreeable which 
he has made on thefe occafions. Addifon, Spectater. 


-3. It has alfo the particle so. 

The delight which menhavein popularity, fame, fubmifiion, 
and fubjection of other mens minds, feemcth to be a thing, in 
itfelf, without contemplation of confequencc, agrerableand go 
ful żo the nature of man. i 

AGRE’EABLENESS. Hf [from agreeable.) 
i. Confiftency with; fuitablenefs to; with the particle fe. 

Pleafant taftes depend not on the things themfelves, but their 
agrecablene/s to this or that particular palate, wherein there is 
geat variety. Locke, 

2. The quality of pleafing. It is ufed in an inferiour fenfe, to 
mark the production of fatisfađtion, calm and lafting,’ but be 
low rapture or admiration. 

There will be occafion for largenefs of mind and agree- 
ablenefs of temper. Collier of Friendjhip. 

It is very much an image of that author’s writing, who has 
an agrecablene/s that charms us, without correétnefs; like a mif- 
trefs, whofe faults we fee, but love her with them all. Pope. 

3. Refemblancc; likenefs ; fometimes with the particle between. 

This relation is likewife feen in the ggreeable/s between man 

and the other parts of the univerfe; and that in fund re- 


{pects. Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra. 
AGRE’EABLY. adv. [from agreeable. ] 
1. Confiftently with; in a manner fuitable to. 
‘They may look into the affairs of Judea and erufalem, 


agrecably to that which is in the law of the Lord. x #fd@. xviii. 12, 
2. Pleafingly. 

I did never imagine, that fo many excellent rules could be 

produced fo adyantagcoufly and agreeably. Swit. 
AGRE ED. participial adj. [from agree.] Settled by confent. i 
WV hen they had got known and agreed names, to Seid thofe 
internal operations of their own minds, they were fufficiently 
furnifhed to make known by words all their ideas. Locke. 
AGRE EINGNESS. 2. /. [from agree.] Confiftence; fuitablenefs. 
AGREEMENT. 2. f- [agrement, Fr. in law Latin agreamentum, 

which Coke would willingly ¢erive from aggregatio mentium.] ` 
x. Concord. 

W hat agreement is there be“wenm thehyena and the dog? and 
what peace between the rich áv „the poor? Eccluf. xiii. 18. 

2. Refemblance of one thing other. 

Expanfion and duration have this farther agreement, that 
though they are both confidered by us as having parts, yet their 
parts are not feparable one 4:om another. ~ Locke. 

3. Compact; bargain; conclifsn of controverfy; ftipulation. 

And your covenant with ccath fhall be difannulled, and your 
agreement with hell fhall nox ftand; when the overflowis 
icourge fhall paf; through, then ye fhall be trodden Uown 
it. Vfaiah, xxviii. 1 
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Make an agreement with me by a prefent, and come out to 
me, and then eat ye every man of his own vine, and every one 
of his fig-tree, and drink ye every one the waters of his ciftern. 

2 Kings, xviii. 31. 

Frog had given his word, that he would meet the gbove- 
mentioncd company at the Salutation, to talk of this agree- 
ment. Arbuthnot. 

AGRE’sTICK, Or AGRE’STICAL. adj. [from agreftis, Lat.] 
Having relation to the country; rude; ruftick. Dict. 

AGRICOLA’TIoN. 2. {/. [from agricola, Lat.] Culture of the 
ground. Die, 

A’GRICULTURE. n. f [agricultura, Lat.] The art of cultivat- 
ing the ground; tillage; hufbandry. 

He ftriéy advifeth not to begin to fow before the fetting of 
the ftars; which notwithftanding, without inj to agriculture, 
cannot be obferved in England. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

That there was tillage beftowed upon the ground, Mofes does 
indeed intimate in general; as alfo, what fort of tillage that 
was, is not expreffed: I hope to fhew, that their azriculture 
was nothing near fo laborious and troublefome, nor did it take 
up fo much time as ours doth. Woodward's Nat. Hiflory. 

The difpofition of Ulyffes inclined him to war, rather than 
the more lucrative, but more fecure, mcthod of life, by agri- 
culture and hufbandry. Pope’s Odyffiy, Notes. 

A GRIMONY. n. f. [agrimonia, Lat.] The name of a plant. ` 

The leaves are rough, hairy, pennated, and grow alternately 
on the branches; the flower-cup confifts of one leaf, which is 
divided into five fegmecnts; the flowers have five or fix leaves, 
and are formed into a long fpike, which expand in form of a 
rofe; the fruit is oblong, dry, and prickly, like the burdock ; 
in each of which are contained two kernels. ` ; 

The fpecies are; 1. The common or medicinal agrimony. 

2. The fweet-{melling agrimony. 3. Leffler agrimony, witha 
white flower. ; : 

The firft is common in the im many parts, and 
is the fort commonly ufed in medicine. It will grow in almoft 
any foil or fituation ; and is increafed by parting the roots in 
autumn, or by fowing the feeds foon after they are ripe. Mill. 

AcGRoO’UND. adv. [from a and ground.) 
x. Stranded; hindered by the ground from paffing farther. 

With our great fhips we durft not approach the coaft, we 
having been all of us aground. ir WF. Raleigh’ s Effays. 

ay what you feck, and whether were you bound? `. 

Were you, by ftrefs of weather, caft aground ? Dryden. 

a It is likewife figuratively ufed, for being hindred in the-pro- 
grefs of affairs; as, the negotiators were aground at that objec- 
tion. 

A GUE. n.f: [aigu, Fr. acute.] An intermitting fever, with 
cold fits fucceeded by hot. ‘The cold fit iş, in popular 
language, more particularly called the ague, and the hot the 


fever. 
Our caftle’s ftrength 

Will laugh a fiege to fcorn. Here let them lie, 

‘Till famine and the Son eat them up. Shakefpeare. 

hough 

He feels the heats of youth, and colds of age, 

Yet ncither tempers nor correéts the other ; 

As if there were an ague in his nature} 

That {till inclines to one extreme. Denbam’s Sepby. 

A’GUED. adj. [from ague.] Struck with an ague; fhivering ; 

ill; -cold: a word in little ufe. 

All hurt behind, backs red, and faces pale, 
With fight and agued fear! mind and charge home. 
Shakefpeare. 

A GUE FIT. 2. f. [from ague and ft.) The paroxyim of the ague. 

his ague fit of fear is overblown; 

P An eafy tafk it is to win our own. Shake/peare. 
GUE PROOF. adj [from ague and -] Proof againft es ; 
ae = refift the caufes which Tendo! danas: without boig af- 
fected. 

When the rain came to wet me once, and the wind to make- 
me chatter; when the thunder would not peace at my bidding ; 
‘nere I found ’em, there I fmelt ’em out. Go to, they are not 

=n ©’ their words; they told me I was every thing: *tis a lie ; 


'm not ague proof. Shakefpeare. 
E-TREE. 2. /- [from ague and tree.] A name fometimes 
ven to fafflafras: ` Did, 


To AGUSE. v. a. [from a and guife. See Guısre.] To drefs ; 
to adorn; to deck: a word now not in ufe. 
At other whiles fhe would ‘devife, 
A> her fantaftick wit did moft delight ; 
metimes her head fhe fondly would agui/e 
Vith gaudy garlands, or frefh flowers dight 
-bout her neck, or rings of rufhes plight. © Fairy Quec. 
A’GUs 211. adj. [from ague.] Having the qualities of an aguc. 
So calm, and fo ferene, but now, 
Whit means this change on Myra`s brow ? 
idc a-ui/b love now glows and burns, 
“ “hen chills and ihakes, and the cold fit returns. Granville. 
Ess. 3. f. [from agri/pb.] The quality of refembling 


AH, 
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Ah! finful nation, a people laden with iniquity, a feed of 
evil doers, children that are corrupters, they have forfaken the 
Lord. Lfaiah, $; 4- 

2. Sometimes contempt and exultation. 
Let them not fay in their hearts, Jh! fo we would have it: 
let them not fay, we have fwallowed him up. P/fal/m xxxv. 25. 
3. Sometimes, and moft frequently, compaffion and complaint. 
In youth alone, unhappy mortals live; 
But, ah 7 the mighty blifs is fugitive : 
Difcolour’d ficknefs, anxious labour come, 


And age and death’s inexorable doom. Dryden. 
4b me! the blooming pride of May, 

And that of beauty, are but one: 

At morn both flourifh bright and gay, 

Both fade at evening, pale, and gone. Prier. 


4. When it is followed by that, it exprefles vehement defire. 
In goodnefs, as in greatnefs, they excell ; 

Ah! that we loved ourfelves but half fo well. Dryden. 
AHA’, AHA’! interjection. A word intimating triumph and con- 

tempt. 

They opened their mouth vide againft me, and faid, 44a, 
aha! eur eye hath feen it. Pjalm xxxv. 21. 

Aur’aD. adu. [from a and þead.] 
1. Farther onward than another: a fea term. 
And now the mighty Centaur feems to lead, 

And now the fpeedy dolphin gets ahead. 

2. Headl $ precipitant: ufed of men. 

It ie mighally the fault of parents, guardians, tutors and go- 
vernours, that fo many men mifcarry. They fuffer them at 
firft to run and, when perverfe inclinations are advanced 
into habits, there is no dealing with them. LY Eftrange. 

AHE‘IGHT. adv. [from a and height.] Aloft; on high. 
But have I fall’n or no ?— 

— From the dread fummit of this chalky bourne! 

Look up aheight, the fhrill-gorg’d lark fo far 

Cannot be feen or heard. Shakepeare. 
AHOU aT: n.f: The name of a plant. 

It hath funnel-fhaped flowers of one leaf, divided into feve- 
ral parts at the top; the pointal, which rifes from the cup, is 
fixed, like a nail, tothe inner part of the flower, and becomes 
a pear-fthaped ficthy fruit, inclofing a three-cornered nut. 

‘There are two fpecies of this plant abounding on the conti- 
nent of South America: the grows to the height of our 
common cherry-tree; its leaves are three or four inches long, 
and almoft two inches broad; the wood of it ftinks moft abo- 
minably, and the kernel of the nut is a moft deadly poifon ; to 
expel which, the Indians know no antidote, nor will they ufe 
the wood for fuel. The fecond fort, with an oleander leaf 
and a yellow flower, does not grow higher than ten or twelv- 
feet; its-fruit is of a beautiful red colour when ripe, and e 
qually poifonous with the former. Both plants abound in ever 
part with a mi juice. Miller 

To AID. v. a. [aider, Fr. from adjutare, Lat.] To help; tc 
fupport; to fuccour. 
Into the lake he leapt, his lord to aid, 
Se love the dread of danger doth defpife) 
of him catching hold, him ftrongly ftaid 

From drowning. Fairy Duer: 

Weither fhall they give any thing unto them that make wa 
upon them, or afd them with victuals, weapons, money, 
fhips. À I Maccabees, viii, 26. 

By the loud ye ete which our courage aids, 

Wee learn that found as well as fenfe perfuades. Ro/common. 
Arp. 2. f: [from To aid.] 
I- ae 3 fupport. 

he memory of ufeful things may receive confiderable aid, 

if they are thrown into verfe. Watts’s Improvement of the Adind. 
our patrimonial ftores in peace poffefs; 
Undoubted all’ your filial claim confefs: . 

Your private right fhould impious power invade, 

‘The peers of Ithaca would arm in aid. Pope’s Ody{zy. 

2. The perfon that gives help or fupport; a helper. 

‘Thou haft faid, it is not good that man fhould be alone; 

let us make unto him an aid, like unto himfelf. Tobit, viii. 6. 
3. [In ret, 

A fubfidy. id is alfo particularly ufed in matter of plead- 
ing, for a petition made in c urt, for the calling in of help 
from another, that bath an intereft in the caufe in queftion ; 
and is likewife both to give ftrength to the party that prays in 
aid of him, and alfo to avoid a prejudice accruing toward his 
own right, except it be prevented; as, when a tenant for term 
of life, courtefy, &c. being impleaded touching his eftate, he 
may pray in aid of him in the reverfion; that is, entreat the 
court, that he may be called in by writ, to allege what he 
thinks good for the maintenance both of his right and is own. 

7 awell 
A'IDANCE. 2. f- [from aid.] Help; fupport: a word litt; 
Oft have I feen a timely parted gboft, 2 

Of afhy femblance, meagre, pale. and bloodlefes~ 

Being all defcended to the lab’ring heart, 


Dryden. 
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Who, in the confliét that it holds with death, 
, Attracts the fame for aidance ’gaintt the enemy. Sh. Hen. VI: 
AIDANT. adj. [aidant, Fr.] Helping ; helpful. 
All you unpublith’d virtues of the earth, 
Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate 
x In the good man’s diftrefs. Shake/peare. 
A À > ere S- [from aid.] He that brings aid or help; a helper 3 
All along as he bwent, were punithed the adherents and zid- 
vers of the late rebels. Bacon’s Henry VII. 
A‘IDLESS. adj. [arom aid and /e/s, an infeparable particle. ] Help- 
lefs; urifupported ; undefended. 
Alone he enter’d 
The mortal gate o’ the city, which he paintcd 
With fhunlefs deftiny: aidle/s came off, 
And with a fudden re-enforcement, ftruck 
Corioli, like a planet. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
Had met 
Already, ere my beft {peed could prevent, 
The aidle/s innocent lady, his wifh’d prey. 
A'IGULET. n. f. [aigulet, Fr.] 
gold at the end of fringes. 
Which all above befprinkled was throughout 
With golden aigulets that glifter’d bright, 
Liketwinkling ftars, and all the fkirt about 
Was hemm’d with golden fringes. 

To AIL. v. a. [ezlan, Sax. to be troublefome. ] 

x. To pain; to trouble; to give pain. 

_And the angel of God called to Hagar out of heaven, and 
faid unto her, what ai/eth thee, Hagar? fear not: for God hath 
heard the voice of the lad whcre he is. Gen. xxi. 17- 

2. It is ufed, in a fenfe lefs determinate, for to affeé in any man- 
ner; as, /fomething ails me that I cannot fit fiill; what ails the 
man that be laughs without reaf n ? 

Love fmil’d,and thus faid, Want join’d to defire is unhappy ; 
but if he nought do defire, what can Heraclitus ai/? Sidney. 
What ails me, that I cannot lofe thy thought ! 
Command the emprefs hither to be brought, 
I, in -her death, (hall fome diverfion find, 
And rid my thoughts at once of woman-kind. 
Dryden's Tyrannick Love. 

3- T feel pains to be incommoded. 

4. It is remarkable, that this word is never ufed but with fome in- 
definite term, or the word nothing; as, What ails him? What 
does he ail? He arls fomething ; he ails nothing. Something ails 
him; wsething ails him. Thus we never fay, a fever ails him, 
or he ails a fever, or ufe definite terms with this verb. 

At. e from the verb.] A difeafe. 


Milt. Comus. 
A point with tags; points of 


Fairy Queen. 


eal, O Narfes, thy obfcener ail. Pope. 
LMENT. 2. f- [from ai/.] Pain; difeafe. 
Little aifmnents oft attend the fair, 
Not decent for a hufband’s eye or ear. Cranvilles 


Iam never ill, but I think of your ailments, and repine that 
ley mutually hinder our Se ee Swift. 
rid ale participial adj. [from To ail.] Sickly; full of com- 

plaints. 

fo AIM. v. a. [Itis derived by Skinner from ef/mer, to poirit at 5 
a word which I have not found. ] 
T o endeavour to ftrike with a miffive weapon; to direct to- 
wards; with the particle aż. 

Ain’ f? thou at princes, all amaz’d they faid, 

‘The laft of games?’ Popes Odyffeys 
2: To point the view, or direét the fteps towards any thing; to 
tend towards; to endeavour to reach or obtain; with zo for- 
merly, now only with at. 
Lo, here the world is blifs; fo here the end 

To which all men do aimn, rich to be made, ' 

Such grace now to be happy is before thee laid. Fairy Q, 

Another kind there is, which although we defire for itfelf, as 
health, and virtue, and knowledge, neverthelefs they are not 
the laft mark whereat we aim, but have their further end where- 


unto they*are referred. Fdooker. 
Swoln with applaufe, and aiming ftill at more, 
He now the fea gods from the fhore. Drydens 


Religion tends to the eafe and pleafure, the peace and tran- 
quillity of our minds, which all the wifdom of the world did al- 
ways aim at, as the utmoft felicity of this life. Tillotfor. 

3. To dire@ the miffile weapon; more particularly taken for the 


act of poi ihe weapon by the eye, before its difmiffion 
from the 
And Ideus, Priam; charioteer, 


Who fhaxes his empty rens; and aims his airy fpear. Dryd. 
4. To guefs. 
Aim. 2. f/. [from the verb. ] 
1. The dire&tion of a miffile weapon. _ 
Afcanius, young and eager.of his game; 
Soon bent his bow, uncet of his asm; 
Bur the dire fiend the fatal pw guides, _ 
\V hich piere’d his bowels tkrough his parting fides. 
Dryden, 
The point to which the thing thrown is directed. 


fEneid. 
That 


0 
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That arrows fled not fwifter toward their ai, 
Than did our foldiers, aiming at their fafety, 
Fly from the field. Shakefpeare. 
Zs H figurative fenfe, a purpofe; a fcheme; an intention ; a 
efign. 
P” He trufted to have equall’d the moft High, 

If hc oppos’d: and, with ambitious gim 

Againft the throne, and monarchy of God, 

Rais’d impious war. i Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

But fce, how oft ambitious aims are croft, 
And chiefs contend till all the prize is loft. Pope. 
4- The objceét of a defign; the thing after which any one endea- 
vours. 

‘The fafcft way is to fuppofe, that the epiftle has but one aim, 
till, by a frequent perufal of it, you are forced to fee there are 
diftinét independent parts. Locke. 

5. Conjecture; guefs. 

It is impoffible, by aim, to tell it; and, for experience and 
knowledge thereof, Ido not think that there was ever any 
of the particulars thercof. Spenfer on Ireland. 

‘There is a hiftory in all mens lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d 5 

“The which obferv’d, a man may prophefy, 

WVith a near aim, of the main chance of things, - 

As yet not come to life, which, in thcir feeds 

And weak beginnings, lie intreafur’d. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

AIR. n. f- [eir kr. dër, Lat.) 
x. The element encompafing the terraqueous globe. 

If I were to tell what I. mean by the word air, I may fay, it 
is that fine matter which we breathe in and breathe out conti- 
nually; or itis that thin fluid body, in which the birds fly, a 
little above the earth; or it is that invifible matter, which fills 
all places near the earth, or which immediately encompafles the 
globe of earth and water. Watts’s Logick. 

2. The ttate of the air; or the air confidered with regard to health. 

There be many good and healthful airs, that do appear by 

2 habitation and other proofs, that differ not in fmell from other 
"airs. 
Air in motion; a fmall gentle wind. 
Frefh gales, and gentle airs, 

Whhifper’d it to the woods, and from their wings 

Fiung rofe, flung odours from the fjpiċy fhrub 

Dilporting! Milton's Paradise Loft, 

But fafe repofe, without an air of breath, 

Dwells here, and a dumb quiet next to death. Dryden. 

Let vernal airs through trembling ofiers plays 
And Albion’s cliffs refound the rural lay. 
4. Blaft. 
All the ftor’d vengeancies of heaven fall 
On her ingratcful top! ftrike her young bones, 
You taking airs, with lamenefs. Shake/peare. 
5. Any thing light or uncertain; that is as light as air. 
O momentary grace of mortal men, 

Which we more hunt for than the grace of God! 

WVho builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 

Lives like a drunken failor ona matt, 

Ready, with ev’ry nod, to tumble down 

Into the fatal bowels of the deep. 

6G The open weather; air unconfined. 
The garden was inclos’d within the fquare, 

Where young Emilia took the morning air. 

J. Vent; utterance; emiffion into the air. 
I would have afk'd you, if I durit for fhame, 

If ftill you lov’d? you gave it air before me. 

But ah! why were we not both of a fex? 

For then we might have lov’d without a crime. Dryden. 

8. Publication; expo!ure to the publick view and knowledge. 

I am forry to find it has taken air, that I have fome hand in 

thefe papers. Pope’s Letters. 
9. Intelligence; information. 

It grew alfo from the airs, which the princes and ftates a- 
broad received from their ambafladors and agents here; which 
were attending the court in great number. Bacon. 

40. Poctry; a long. 


Pope. 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 


And the repeated air 
OF fad Eleétra’s poet, had the pow’r 
To fave th’ Athenian walls from ruin bare. 
tr. Mufick, whether light or ferious. 
‘This mufick crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury aad my paffion, 
With its fweet air. ; Shake/peare. 
Call in fome mufick; b cœ heard, foft airs 
Can charm our fenfes, am. :xpel our cares. Denlh. Sophy. 
The fame ai:s, which fqme entertain with moft delightful 
tranfperts, to others are importune. Glanville. 
Since we have fuch-a treafury of words, fo proper fpr tie 
airs of mufick, I wonder perfons fhould give to little at- 
tention. Addifon, Spee ator. 
Born on the fwelling: stés, our fouls afpire, 
While felemn airs impreéjye the facred fire; 


Parad. Regain. 


And angels lean from heav’n to hear! Pébe. 
—When the foul is funk with cares, 
exalts her in enliv’ning, airs. Pr be 


Bacon. - 
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12. Yhe miem, or manner; of the perfon. 
Her graceful innocence, her ev’ry air, 
OF gefture, or leaft ation, over-aw’d : 
His malice. Adilton’s Paradife Lof?. 
For the air of youth 
Hopeful and chearful, in thy blood fhall reign 
A melancholy damp of cold and dry, 
To weigh thy fpirits down; and laft confume 
‘The balm of life. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
But, having the life before us, befides the experience of all 
they knew, itis no wonder to hit fome airs and features, which 


they have miffed. - Dryden. 
‘There is fomething wonderfully divine in the airs of this 
picture. Addifon. 
Yet fhould the Graces all thy figures place, 
And breathe an air divine on ev’ry face. Pope. 


13- An affected or laboured manner or gefture; as, a lofty air, 

a gay air. 
Whom Ancus follows, with a fawning air ; 

But vain within, and proudly popular. Dryden. 

There are of thefe fort of beauties, which laft but for a 

. moment; as, the different airs of an aflembly, upon the fight 

of an unexpected and uncommon object, fome particularity of 

a violent paffion, fome graceful action, a {mile, a glance of an 

eye, adifduinful look, a look of gravity, and a thoufand other 

fuch like things. Dryden. 

Their whole lives were employed in intrigues-of ftate, and 
they naturally give themfelves airs of kings and princes, of 
which the minifters of other nations are only the reprefenta- 
tives. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

To curl their waving hairs, 

AMmift their blufhes, and infpire their airs.  . Pope. 

He affumes and affects an entire fet of very different airs; . 
he conceives himfelf a being of a fuperior nature. Swift. 

I4. Appearance. 
As it was communicated with the air of a fecret, it foon 
found its way into the world. Pope. 
15- [In horfemanthip.] rs denote the artificial or practifed mo- 
tions of a managed horfe. Chambers. 
To Air. v. a. [from the noun air.] 
x. To expofe to the air. ý 

Fleas breed principally of ftraw or mats, where there hath 
been a little moifture, or the chamber and bed-ftraw kept 
clofe, and not aired. Bacon. 

We have had, in our time, experience twice or thrice, 
when both the judges that fat upon the jail, and numbers of 
thofe that attended the bufinefs, or were prcfent, fickened upon 
it, and died. Therefore it were good wifdom, that in fuch 
cafes, the jail were aired, before they were brought forth. 

acon’s Natural Tiftory. 

As the ants were airing their provifions one winter, up 
comes a hungry grafhopper to them, and begs a charity. 

= L’ Efirange. 

Or wicker-bafkets weave, or air the corn, . 

Or grinded grain, betwixt two marbles turn. Dryd. Virgil. 

2. To take the air, or enjoy the open air, with the reciprocal 
pronoun. 

Nay, ftay a little 

Were you but riding forth to air your/felf, 

Such parting were too petty. H Shakefpeare. 

I afcended the higheft hills of Bagdat, in ordcr to pafs the 
reít of the day in meditation and prayer. As I was here air- 
ing myfelf on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a profound 
contemplation on tne vanity of human life. Addifon. 

3- To open to the air; as, clothes. 

‘The others make it a matter of fmall commendation in it- 
felf, if they, who wear it, do nothing elfe but air the robes, 
which their place requireth. looker. 

4. To air liquors; to warm them by the fire: a term ufed in 
converfation. 

5. To make nefts. In this fenfe, it is derived from aery, a neft. 
It is now out of ufe. 

You may add their bufy, dangerous, difcourteous, yea, ang* 
fometimes defpiteful flealing, one from another, of the eggs and 
young ones; who, if they were allowed to ai» naturally and 
quietly, there would be ftore fufficient, to kill not only the 
partridges, but even all the good houfewives chickens in a coun- 
try. Carews Survey of Cornwall. 

A‘INBLADDER. #. /. [from air and bladder.) 
1. Any cuticle or veficle fiiled with air. 

Trke pulmonary artery and vcin pafs along the furfaces of 
thefe airblazders, in an infinite nuinber of ramitications. 

' Arbuthnot on A. iments- 

2. The bladder in fifhes, by the contraction afd dilatation of 
v hich, they vary the properties of their weight to that of their 
bulk, and rife or fall. 

T. ough the ai bladder in fifhes feems neccflary for fwim- 
minta yet fome are to formed as to fwim without it. Cuvdw-rth. 

“gsL7T. adj. [from air and build.) Built in the air, with- 
w folid foundation. ~ 
fence the fool’s paradife, the ftatefman’s fcheme, 
e diréuilt calle, and the golden dream, 
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‘The maid’s romantick wifh, the chymift’s fame, 


And poet’s vihon of eternal fame. wi 2 Dunciad, b. iii. 
AIR-DRAWN. adj. [from air and draw.) rawn or painted 
in air. ` 


‘This is the very painting of your fear, 

‘This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you faid, 

Led you to Duncan. shatc/p. Adachcth. 
A IRER. 7. f- [from to air.] He that expofes to the air. 
A‘IRHOLE. a. f- [from air and 43%.] A hole to admit the air. 
A’‘IRINESS. 1. f. [from airv.] 
1. Opennefs ; expoture to the air. 
2. Lightnefs; gaicty; levity. 

‘The French have indced taken worthy pains to make claf- 
fick learning fpeak their language; if they have not fucceeded; 
it muft be imputed toa certain talkativenefS and airinefs repre- 
fented in their tongue, which will never agree with the fedate- 
nefs of the Romans, or the folemniry of the Grecks. Fe:ton. 

AIRING. 2. f. [from @ir.] A thort journey or ramble to enjoy 
the free air. 

T his little fleet ferves only to fetch them wine and corn, and 
to give their ladics an airing in the fummer-teaton. Add on it. 

A‘iR Ess. adj. (from air.) Without communication with the 
frce air. 
Wor-ftony tower, nor walls of beaten brafs, 
Wor airlefs dungeon, nor ftrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ftrength of fpirit. Shake;p F-Ce-ar. 
A'IRLING. z. f: [from air, for ga et7-] A young, light, thought- 
lefs, y perfon. : 
ome more there be, flight airlings, will be won 
With dogs, and horfes, and perhaps a whore. B. Jobn. Catil. 
A’rreumpP. 2. f. [from air and pzu-xp.] 

A machine by whofe means the air is exhaufted out of proper 
veflels. The principle on which it is built, is the clafticity of 
the air; as that on which the water pump is founded, is on the 
gravity of the air. The invention of this curious inftrument 
is atcribed to Otto de GSucrick, conful of Magdebourg. who ex- 
hibited his firft publick experiments before the emperour and 
the ftates of Germany, in 12:4 But his machine laboured 
under feveral defects, in the force necefflary to work it, which 
was very great, and the progrefs very flow; befides, it was to 
be kept under water, and allowed of no change of fubjeéts for 
experiments. However, Mr. Boyle, with the affiftance of Dr. 
Hooke, removed feveral of thefe inconveniencies; though, ftill, 
the working of this pump was laborious, by reafon of the prel- 
fure of the atmofphere at every exfuction, after a vacuum was 
nearly obtained. “This labour has been fince removed by Mer. 
Hawktbee; who, by adding a fecond barrel and pifton, to rife 
as the other fell, and fall as it rofe, made the prefiure of the at- 
mofphcre on the defcending onc, of as much fervice as it was 
of differvice in the afcending one. Wream made a further im- 
provementin Hawkibce’s air-pump, by reducing the alternate 
motion of the hand and winch to a circular one. Chambers. 

For the air that, in exhaufted receivers of air-pumps, is 
exhaled from minerals, and flefh, and fruits, and liquors, is as 
trye and genuine as to clafticity and denfity, or rarefaction, as 

_ that we refpire in; and yet this factitious air is fo far from being 
fit to be breathed in, that it kiils animals in a raomentr, even 
fvoner than the very abfence of ail air, or a vacuum irtfelf. 

Bentiey’s Sermons. 
AURSHAFT. 7. f: [from ajr and kaft ] A paflage for the air 
into mines and fubterraneous plices. 

By the inking of an air Jkaf:, the air hath liberty to circu- 
latsz, and carry out the fteams beth of the miners breath and 
the damps, which would otherwife ftagnate there. Ray. 

AIRY. adj. [from air, «éreus, Lat.] 
x. Compofed of air. 

The firft is the tranfmiffion or emifion, of the thinner and 
more «iry parts of bodies; as, in odours and infeétions: and 
this is, of all the refit, the moft corporeal. : Bacon. 

2. Kelating to the air; bcionging to the air. 
_ There are tifhes that have wings, that are no ftranger-: th 
' ary region. 
3- High in air. > 
WV hoke rivers here forfake the ficlds below, 
Aad, wond'’ring at their ħcight, through airy channels fic 
Add. 
4- Light as air; thin; unfubftantial; without Wlidity.- 
heid ambiticn of fo @fry and light a quality, that ‘r js 
2 thadow’s fhadow. Shake, pears. Ie 
Still may the dog the wand’ring troops conitrain 
Of airy zhofts, and vex the guilty train ; 
And, with her grifly lord, his loveiy queen remain. 
5- Without reality; without any fteady foundation in tm 
mature; vain; trifling. 
Nor think with wind 
OF airy threats to awe whom yet with deeds l 
Thou can’it not. Aliitows Paradie Le 
Nor (to avoid fuch meannefs) foaring higi, 

WVith empty found, and a`rysnotions, fly. Dr 

I have found a compiaint concerning the fcarcity. - 
witich occafioned many airy propolitions for the renvd 


Temple's A~ 
Ne Va ‘ 
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6. Fluttering ; loofe; as if to catch the air ; full of levity. 

But the epic poem is too ftately to receive thofe little orna- 
ments. lhe painters draw their nymphs in thin and airy ha- 
bits; but the weight of gold and of embroideries is referved for 
queens and goddels. - Loi ydens tineid, Dedi-at- 

By this name f ladies, he means all young perfons, lender, 
finely fhaped, airy, and delicate; fuch as are nymphs and 
WANG a e, : 3 Lrydens D f efnoy. 

7- Gay; f Piightly > full of mirth; vivacious ; lively 5 fpirited; 


light of .b 


vart. 
A ‘natis mer and afry at fhore, when he fees a fad and a 


tempeft on the fea, or dances brifkly when God t unders 
fror heaven, regards not when God fpeaks to all the world. 

Yaylr’s Rule cf livins boly. 

: n. f- [Thus the word is written by dddijin, but perhaps 

MPP -operly 3 fiance it feems deducible only from either «i.e, a 

MDs; or allée, a path; and is therefore to be written aiie.] 

The walks in a church, or wings of a quire. 

(he abbey is by no means fo magnificent as one would ex- 

P&“t from its endowments. The churcn is one huge nef, with 
A a “juble aiffeto it; and, at each end, isa larce quite. Addifon. 

‘> or EYGHT. 2. f {fuppofed, by Sinner, to be corrupted 
ro aet.] A {mall ifland in a river. 

IGE. n.f [-jut.ge, Fr.] An additional! pipe to water- 

Dict. 
[from &2€x@, Gr. and therefore more grammia- 
Uy written ache. See ACHE ] 

o feel a laftinz pain, generally of the interns! pains ; diftin- 
EV fhed from fmart, which is commonly ufed of uneafinefs in 
th. external parts; but this is no accurate account. 

‘To fuc, and be deny’d, fuch common grace, 

My wounds ake at you ! Shukefpeare’s Timon. 
et our finger ase, and it endues 

Our other healthful members with a fenfe 

Of pain. Shtakefpeare’s Othe'lo. 

Were the pleafure of drinking accompanied, the very mo- 

mM nt, with that fick ftomach and aking head, which, in fome 

nY n, are fure to follow, I think, no body would ever let wine 

to ch his lips. Licke. 
His limbs muft ake, with daily toil: oppreft, 

rire long-with’d night brings ncceflary reft. Prior: 
2. 4's frequently applied, in an improper f-nfe, tothe heart; as, 

ive teart akes; to imply grief or fear. Shake/peare has ufed it, 

ftill nore licentioufl >» of the foul. 
Here fhame diffisades him, there his fear prevails, 
.nd each, by turns, his @4ing heart affails. Addi. Ov. Mt. 
My foul ates 
o know when two authorities are up, 
‘cither fupreme, how foon confufion 
iv enter. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
, _« anja [from a and 4in.] 
I. Revted to ; allied to by blood; ufed of perfons. 
-lo not envy thee, dear Pamela; only I could with, that; 
x .thy fitter in nature, I were not fo far off Ain in Tortun. 
z NIAMEY, . il. 
as ied to by nature; partaking of the fame properties; ufed 
nings. 
- he cantered paffion of envy is nothing ain to the filly 
eny » of the afs. L’Eftrange, Fab. 
- Some limbs azain in bulk or ftature 
Tnlike, and not asin by nature, 
» concert aét, like modern friends, 
caufe one ferves the other’s ends. Prior. 
' feparates it from que.tions with which it miy have teen 
licated, and diftinguifhes ic from queftions which may be 
oit. Watts’s Improvement of the Adind. 
TLE, ADLE, do all fecm to be corruptio. s of the Saxon 
>, noble, famous; as alfo, Alling and /d:inz, are corruptions 
wel noble, fplendid, famous. Giofen’s Camden. 
Ala being initials, ate derived from t!.e Saxon Eald, 
t; and fo, oftentimes, the initial a4, being melted by 
‘orn‘ans, from the Saxon ealbd. Idem, ibid. 
STER 7, £ [aaaBaseov.] : 
kind of “eft marble, eafier to cut, and lefs durable, than 
-her-kinu . fome is white, which is moft common; fome 
ce colour 6f horn, and tranfparent; fome yellow, like 
7,7 marked with veins. The ancients ufed’ it to make 


AISLE 


To Ace. v.n. 


tic, 
I. 


AKI 


bein 


; for pr-fumes. i Savary. 
. * YWetPH nop fhed her blood, 
or fcar that whiter fkin ¢f hers than fnow, 
fmopoth as monument! a/aba/rer. Shakefp. Othel'o. 


‘TER. adj. Made ec-ealabatter. 

mnot forbear reckorm part of an alabaffer column. 

in the ruins of Livia’s,.portico. It is of the colour of 
and may be feen o high altar of St. Mariain Cam- 
9; for they havec , two pieces, and fixed it, in the 
> of a crofs, inaholw,° be wall; fo thatthe lig’.t paffing 
agh it, makes it look whofe in the church, like a huge 
parent crofs of amber. ; Addifon on Italy. 
K. interject. [This word f:ems onty the corruption of alas, ] 
3; an exprcflion of forrow. 


P Alack! 


ALA 


Alack! when once our grace we have fergots - 
Nothing goes right; we would and we would not. 
Shakefpeare’s Aleafure for Meafure. 
At thunder now no morc I ftart, . 
‘Than at the rumbling of a cart: 
Nay, what's incredible, alack / 

I hardly hear a woman’s clack. i 
ALA‘CADAY. interjec?. [ T his, like the former, i> ™ 
day.) A word noting forrow and melancholy. 
ALA‘’CRIOUSLY. adu. [from alacricus, fuppofed to 

from «lactis; but of alacricus l have found no example. | 
Cheerfully ; without dejection. sa ief 
Epaminondas alas ioufly expired, in confidence that *= bear) 
behind him a perpetual memory of the vidtories he had ais Bicve 
for his country. Governme:.t hi Tong. e ri 
ALACRITY. 2. f: [alacritus, Lat.J Cheerfulnefs, exprefi€d 7 
fome outward token; fprightlinefs; gayety; livelinef&- (“SST 
ful wiilingnefs. i 


WVhercfore, in the end, thefe orders were, on all fidc? 


fented unto with no lefs a/acrity of mind, than cities, una?!“ to 


sondi- 
2 


' S:u1ft. 


alas the 


be ormed 


hold out any longer, are wont to thew when they take c 
tions, fuch as it liketh him to offer thua, which hati. 
the narrow ftraits of advantage. Ficcker’s 
Ciive me a bow! of wince; 
I have not that atacs ity of fpirit, 
Wor checrof mind, that I was wont to have. Sh. Re - 1I. 
But glad, that now his fea fhould find a fhorc, 
With frefli alacrity, and force renew’d, 
Springs upward. Afilion’s Paradife Lo, b. ii. ' ae ae 
Never did men more joyfully obey, 
Or fooner underftood the fign to fly : 
WVith fuch alacrity they bore away, 


As il, to praife them all, the {tates ftood by. Dryd. fus Vir. 
AL FAIRE n.f: The loweit note but one in Guido Ar “© 
fcale of mufick. . 
ALAMO'DE adv. [à la mode, Fr.] According to thc! d ae 
alow word. It is ufed likewife by fhopkeepers for a k ‘© ? 
thin filken manufaéture. oe 
ALAND. adv. [from a for at, and and.) At land; į “43 
on the dry ground. ages 
He only, with the prince his coufin, were caft aland, .** © 
from the place whither thcir dcfir.s would have guided th ™: . 
Sidner> + Ue 
‘Three more, fierce Eurus, in his angry mocd 
Dafh'd on the fhallows of the moving fand, BP: 
And, in mid ocean, left them moord aland. Dryd. Vir -AP 
ALARM. z. / [trom the French, â l? arme, toarms;.a- ©?" 
& l'arme, to call to arms. ] 4 
xy. A cry by which men are fummoncd to their arms ee 
approach cf an enemy. a ERT 
WVhen the congreg tion is to be gathered together. y. “793 
blow, but you fhall not found an alarm. Nunes ? X° Z- 
Behold, God himfelf is with us for our captain, ¿”9Y his 
pricits with founuing trumpets, to cry alarms againít y?U- 
2 Cbron: 4 “* EA- 


The trumpets loud clangour 
Excites us to arms, 
NWVicth fhrill notes of anger, ois 
And mortal alarns. Drydens GENE 
Taught by this ftroke, renounce the wars alarms, ` ,. d 
And learn to tremble at the name of arms. Dopey “AR 
2. A cry, or notice, of any danger approaching; əs, ana/ 7” Of 
fire. 
3. Any tumult or difturbance. 
Is it then true, as diftant rumours run, 
That crowds of rivals, for thy mothers cl.arms, 
"Thy palace fill with infults and alarms. Pope's Oa: 
To ALA‘’RM. v.a. [from alarm, the noun.] 
y. To call to arms; to difturb; as, with the 
encmy. 


app: of 


The wafp the hive alarms 
NWVith louder hums, and with unequal arm. 
2. To furprife with the apprehenfion of any 
\WVhen rage mifguides me, or euen“ 
When pain diftrefles, or . Hen plesfur- 
3. To difturb in general. 
His fon, Cupave, brufh’d the Seiny flocu 5 
Upon his ftern a brawny Centaur ftood, 
Who heav’d a rock, and /sareat’ing ftill to throw, 
With lifted hinds alarm d t.acssas below. Dryd. Æ» #1 
ALA‘’RMBELL. =::. f. [from alang* and Sel/.] The b rat 
rung at the approach of an ny. 
The alarmbell rings trom our Alhambra walls, 
And from the ftreets, fou2d irums and ataballes. 
yden’s Conguc/? of (are, 
ALA/RMING. particip. adj. [ s a Terrifying; wa 
ing; furprifing; as, an afa g meflage; an afarming p. 
ALA'RMPOST. z. /. Ffrom al, mand p/f.) The poft«r pla. 
appointed to each body of m;:n, to appear at, when an ala: 
fhall happen. 
ALA‘’RUM. 


ALARM. ] 


Addif: 


S3 
tckellon < 


a. f- [corrupted, as it feems, from alarm. 


ALC 


Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths, 
Our bruifed arms hung up or monuments, 
Our dtern alaras Chang’d to merry meetings. 
Shukefpeare’s Richard Ill, 
Hence too, that fhe might better hear, 
She fets a drum at either cur ; 
And loud or gentle, harfh or fweet, 
Are but the alarun:s which they beat. 
Zo ALA/RUM. v.a. [corrupted from to alarm. 
Withered murder 
(A4\a: umd by his fentinel the wolf, 
Whofe howl’s his watch) thus with his ftealthy pace, 
With ‘larquin’s ravifhing ftrides, tow’rds his defign 
Moves like a ghoft. Shake; cares Ala Leth. 
ALA’S. inter jeé?. [helas, Fr. eylaes, Dutch.) 
x. A word exprefiing lamentation, when we ufe it of ourfelves. 
But yet, alas! O but yet a/as/ our haps be but hard haps. 
Sidney, b.i: 


Prior. 
See ALAkndI.] 


Alas! how little from the grave we claim ? 

Thou but preferv’f{ta form, and I a name. 

2. A word of pity, when ufed of other perfons. 
Alas ! poor Protheus, thou haft cntertain’d 
A fox to be the fhepherd of thy lambs. 
Shake/peare’s Two Gentlemen of Versia. 
3- A word of forrow and concern, when ufed of things. 

‘Thus faith the Lord God, Smite with thine hand, and ftamp 
with thy foot, and fay, Alas! for all the evil abominations of 
the houfe of Ifrael. Exekic', vi. 11. 

Aias! both for the deed, and for the caufe ! 
Milton's Paredife Loff, b. xi. l. 461. 
Alas ! for pity of this bloody field ; 

Piteous indeed muft be, when TI, a fpirit, 

Can have fo foft a fenfe of human woes. Dryd. K. Arthur. 
ALAS THE DAY. i-terje?. Ah, unhappy day ! 

Alas the day! I never gave him caufe. Shake/p. Othello. 

Alas a day! you have ruined my poor mifirefs: you have 
made a gap in her reputation ; and can you blame her, if fhe 
make it up with her hufband ? Congreve’s Old Bachel.r. 

ALAS THE WHILE. interjeé?. Ah, unhappy timc! 
All as the fheep, fuch was the fhepherd’s look 5 

For pale and wan he was, (alas tie while /) 

May feem he loved, or elfe fome care he took. Spenf Pa/ftzr. 
ALA‘TE. adv. [from a and /ate.] Lately; no long time ago. 
ALB. z. f- [album, Lat.] A furplice; a white linen veftment 

worn by priefts. 
ALBEIT. adv. (a coalition of the words al be it fa. 
Although; notwithftanding; though it fhould be. 
This very thing is caufe fufficient, why duties belonging to 


Pope’s E347. 


Skinner. ] 


each kind of virtue, a@/écit the law of reafon teach them, fhould, 
notwithftanding, be prefcribed even by human law. Ficcker. 


Of one, whofe cyes, 
Albeit unufed to the melting mood, 
Drop tears, as faft as the Arabian trees 
‘Their medicinal gum. Shakefpcare’s Othello. 
He, who has a probable belief, that he fhall meet with tħieves 
in fuch a road, thinks himfelf to have reafon enough to decline 
it, albeit he is fure to fuftain fome lefs, though yet confiderable, 
inconvenience by his fo doing. South's Sermons. 
ALBUGI’NEOUS. adj. [aléuzo, Lat. the.white of an ege.] 
Eggs, I obferve, will freeze in°the aibrginious part thereof. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs, b. ii. 
I opened it by incifion, giving vent firft to an a/bugineous, 
then to white concoéted matter : upon which the tumour funk. 
WV ijenan s Surgery. 
ALBUGO. n. f: [Lat.] A difeafe in the eye, by which the 
cornea contracts a whitenefs. “I'he fame with /exccma. 
A’LEURN COLOUR, 2. f. See AUBURN. 
A'LCAHES'T. n. f- An Arabick word, to exprefs an univerfal 
diffolvent, which was pretended to by Paracelfus and Helmont. 
22i TIC) 
Atca‘ip. 72. f. [from al, Arab. and “pP the head.] = 
I1. In Barbary, the governour of a caftle. 
Th’ akaid 
Shuns me, and, with a grim civility, 
Bows, and declines my walks. Dryder’s Don Scbhaftian. 
2. In Spain, the judge of acity, firft inftituted by the Saracens. 
Du Cenze. 
ILCA NNA. n.f- An Egyptian plant ufed in dying; the leaves 
making a yellow, infufed in water, and a relic acid liquors: 
‘Lhe root of a/anna, though green, will give a red ftain. 
Frew s Fulzar Errors. 
- HY TICAL. adj. [from al. hyr:y.] Relating to alchymy ; pro- 
duced by alchymy. a 
The rofe noble, then current for fix fhillings and eight pence, 
1C alchymifts do affi'm as an unwritten verity, was made b 
oj “tion or multipl-cation elchymical of Raymond Lully in ' 
ww cer of London. Camden's Remains. 
EMICALLY. adv. [from a@lehymical.] In the manner ofi 
miit; by means of alchymy. 
ynond Lully would prove it achymicaily. Cumiden. 
o MST. x. f [from alchymy.] ‘One who purfucs or pro- 
efics :he fcicnce of alchymy. A 
Cc 


A G 


To folemnize this day, the glorious fun 

Stays in his courfe, and plays the a/chymi/t, 

Turning, with tplendour of his precious eye, 

“The meagre cloddy earth co glitt’ring gold. Shake/p. 

Every a.chym Jt knows, that gold will endure a vehement fire 
for along time, without any change ; and that after it has been 
divided by corrofive liquors, into invilible parts, yet may pre- 
fently be precipitated, fo as to appear in its own form. Grew. 

A'LCHYMY. x. /. [of 2/4, Arab. and xn. } 

1. The more fublime and occult part of chymiftry, which pro- 
pofes, for its epjest, the cranimutation of metals, and other 
important Operations. 

“here is nothing more dangerous than this licentious and de- 
luding art, which changeth the meaning of words, as afchymy 
doth, or would do, the fubitance of metals, maketh of any thing 
what it lifteth, and bringeth, in the end, all truth to nothing. 


£iooker. 
O he fits high in all the people’s hearts ; 
And that which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richeit ekhbymy, 
Will change to virtue, and tu worthincfs. Shake/p- 


Princes do but play us; comparcd to this, 
All honours mimick, all wealth a/ch: my. Donne. 
2. A kind of mixed metal ufed for fpoons, and kitchen utenfils. 

The golden colour may be fome mixture of orpiment, fuch 
as they ufe to brafs in the yellow alchymy. Bacon. 

White alcsymy is made of pan-brafs one pound, and arfeni- 
cum three ounces; or alchymy is made of copper and auripig- 
mentum. Bacon’s Pixfical Remains. 

They bid cry, 

With trumpcts regal found, the great refult : 

Tow’rds the four winds, four fpeedy cherubim 

Put to their mouths the founding alchymmy, 

By herald’s voice explain’d. Milton. 

A’LCOHOL. 2./. An Arabick term ufed by chymifts for a high 
reétified dephlegmated fpirit of wine, or for any thing reduced 
into an impalpable powder. Quincy. 

If the fame falt fkall be reduced into a‘cohol, as the chymifts 
{peak, or an impalpable powder, the particles and intercepted 
fpaces will be extremely leffened. Boyle. 

Sal volatile oleofum will coagulate the ferum on account of 
the alchol, or rectified fpirit which it contains. Arbuth. 

ALCOHOLIZA’TION. 7n. f: [from alcoholize.] The act of alco- 
holizing or rectifying fpirits ; or of reducing bodies to an im- 
pa pable powder. 

To A'LCOHCLIZE. V, a. [from alcohol.J 

x. To make an alcohol; that is, to reétify fpirits till they are 
wholly dephlegmated. 

2. “lo comminute powder till it is wholly without roughnefs. 

A/LCORAN. 2. f [al and koran, Arab.] “Lhe book of the Maho- 
metan precepts, and credenda. 

If this would fatisfy the confcience, we might not only take 
the prefent covenant, but fubfcribe to the council of ‘I’rent; 
yea, and to the Turkith akoran; and {wear to maintain and 
defand either of them. Saunderjon azgainfi the Covenant. 

Atco’. E. 7. /. [alcoba, Span.] 

A recefs, or part of a chamber, feparated by an eftrade, or 
partition of a column, and other correfpondent ornaments 5 in 
which is placed a bed of ftate, and fometimes feats to enter- 
tain company. Treviux. 

“I he weary’d champion lulls in foft alcoves, 

The nobleft boaft of thy romantick groves. 

Oft, if the mufe prefage, fhall he be fetn 

By Rofamonda flecting o’er the grecn, 

In dreams be hail’d by heroes’ mighty fhades, 

And hear oid Chaucer warble through the glades. 

Deep in a rich aicove the prince was laid, 

And flept beneath the pompous colonnade. Pope. 

Viper. 2. f: [aluz,, Lat.) A tree having leaves refembling thofe 
of the hazel; the.male lowers, or katkins, are produced at re- 
mote diftances from the fruit, om the fame tree; the f.uit is 
fquamofe, and of a conical figure. 

The fpecies are; r. The common or round-leaved ald. 
2. The long@ieaved alder. 3. The fcarlet alder. 

Thefe trees delight in a very moift foil, where few others wıll 
thrive, and are a great improvement to fuch lands. T'hey may 
be alfo planted on the fides of brooks, and cut for poles every 
third or fourth year. The wood is ufed by turners, and will 
endure long under ground, or in water. “Ihefe trees are pro- 
pagated either by planting layers, or truncheons, about thr, 
feetin length, in February or March. Alili 

Without the grot, a various filver fcene 

Appeard round, and groves of living green 5 

Poplars and a/ders ever quivcring play’d, 

And nodding cyprefs form’d a fragrant fhade. 

AUDERLIVEvEST. adj. fuperl. [from ald, alder, old, e er, 
lieve, dear, beloved.} Moft beloved ;: which was g.cld 
longeft poffeffion of the heart. 

The mutual conference that my mind hath had y rre 

By day, by night, waking, and in my dreams, 

In courtly company, or at my beads, 

With you, mine a/derlicvef? fovereign 3 


Tickell. 
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Makes me the bo.der to falute my king 
„With vader ternis. Shake/peare. 

ALDERMAN. z. f: [from ald, old, and man.] 

r. “he larie as fenator. Cowell. A governour or magiftrate, ori- 
ginally, as the name imports, chofen on account of the expe- 
rience which his age had given him. 

"UCell him, myfelf, the mayor, and aldermen, 
“\re come to have fome conf’rence with his grace. 
_ Lhough my own aldermen conferr’d my bays, 
_ @ me committing their eternal praife ; 

‘heir full-fed heroes, their pacifick may’rs, 


Shak. 


heir annual trophies, and their monthly wars. Pope. 
2. In th- following paflage it is, I think, improperly ufed. 
But if the trumpet’s clangour you abhor, 
Xad dare not bean alderman of war, 
A Fake toafhop, behind a counter lie. Dryd. 


ERMANLY. adu. [from alderman.) Like an alderman ; 

onging to an alderman. 

‘Thefe, and many more, fuffered death, in envy to their vir- 
_*s and fuperiour genius, which emboldened them, in exigen- 
€i s (wanting an a/dermanly difcretion) to attempt fervice out 

“tthe common forms. Swift's Adifccllanies. 
A‘. lern. adj. [from alder.] Made of alder. 
‘Then aldern boats firft plow’d the ocean ; 

The failors number’d then, and nam’d each ftar. May's Virg. 

AL", n. f: [eale, Sax. ] 

1. © tiquor made by infufing malt. [See Maxtrt.] in hot water, 

“əd then fermenting the liquor. 
iD feratch your heads; you muft be feeing chriftcnings. 
“o you look for ale and cakes here, you rude rafcals ? 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 
-The fertility of the foil in grain, and its being not proper 
$r vines, put the Egyptians upon drinking ale, of which they 
Vere the inventors. Arbuthnot. 
aerry meeting ufed in country places. 
And all the neighbourhood, from old records 
OF antick proverbs drawn from W hitfon lords, 
And their authorities at wakes and ales 
\WVith country precedents, and old wives tales, 
_ We bring you now. -> aoe Ben. Jobnfon. 
A LEBERRY. n.f. [from ale and berry.] A beverage made by 
ir ale with fpice and fugar, and fops of bread: a word 
on; . ‘ed in converfation. 


ALE -WER.#./. [from ale and brewer.] One that profefles 
tO ew ale. 
or ‘he fummer-made malt brews ill, and is difliked by moft 


3r ale-brewers. Mortimers Flufbandry. 
HE onwer. 7. f. [from ale and con.}] An officer in the city 
or ndon, whofe bufinefs is to infpeét the meafures of publick 
ha os. Four of them are chofen or rechofen annually by the 
“Ol non-hall of the city; and whatever might be their ufe 
for: : orly, their places are now regarded only as fine-cures for 
red citizens. s i ? Lat] TI 
" ST. n. f. [perhaps from ale, and ccffus, Lat. 1€ name 
of “a kerb. ftp á : i Dié?. 
A‘’LEUry y OMANCY, Or A’LECTOROMANCY. 7. f. [Asx] puw 
SKE ees 66...) 
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tly: a word not now ufed. 
rtainly, this berrycoffec, 
-o, of which the Turks are great takers, do all condenfe 
rits, and make them ftrong and a/eger. Bacon. 
HOOF. n. f. [from ale and hoord, head. ] Groundivy, fo 
led by our Saxon anceftors, as being their chief ingredient 
le. See GROUNDIVyY. 
Aleho.f, or groundivy, is, in my opinion, of the moft ex- 
ent and moft general ufe and virtue, of any plants we have 
- ong us. t emple. 
OUSE. 7. f- [from aie and fen? A houfe where ale is 
ickly fold ; a tipling-houfe. It is diftinguifhed from a ta- 
1, where they fell wine. l 
Tiou moft beauteous inn, 
Vhy fhould hard-favour’d . grief be lodg’d in thee, 
NV hen triumph is become an Steheds guen ? Shake/p. 
Ine would think it fhould be no eafy matter to bring any 
of fenfe in love with an a/choufe ; indeed of fo much fenfe, 
eing and fmelling amountsto ; there being fuch ftrong en- 
ters of both, as would qu;ckly fend him packing, did not 
ove of fellowfhipec>ncile to thefe nufances. South. 
T hee fhall each a/ehoujn.mhee each gilhoufe mourn, 
ind anfw’ring ginlhops-fovwerer fighs return. ope. 
HOUSE KEEPER. n-f. [from alehoufe and keeper.] He that 
ecps ale publickly teofe 
Fh tebe rsk p th tao alehoufe keepers. in Holland, 
v o were atthe fame time b imafte-'s of the town, and taxed. 
ne another’s bilfs alternatet i Babngbroke to Swi. 
‘LEKNIGHT. 7. f.. [from ale ard dnight.] A pot cormpanion 
atipler: a word now outofu 
‘Lhe old a/t¢knighrs of England were well depainted out 
inthe ale-h-“- «his Sena: 


A 
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ALE'MBICK. ». f- A veffel ufed in diftilling,- canfiftting of a vef- 
fel placed over a fire, in which is contained the fxbitence to be 
diftilled, and a concave clofely fitted on, into which the fumes 
arife by the heat; this cover has a beak or fpout, to which 
the vapours rife, and by which they pafs into a ferpertine pipe, 
which is kept cool by making many convolutions in a tub of 
water ; here the vapours are condenfed, and what entcsed the 
pipe in fumes, comes outin drops. 7 

Though water may be rarefied into invifible vapours, yet it 
is not changed into air, but only fcattered.into minute parts ; 
which meeting together in the alemtick, or in the recciv®t> do 
prefently return into fuch water as they ¢onftituted before. Ba 7e. 

ALE'NGTH. adv. [from a for at, and /ength.] At full l@gth 5 
along; ftretched along the ground. 


ALE’R I. adj. [alerte, Fr. perhaps from alacris, but ably 
from â l'art. according to art or rule.] 
1. In the military fenfe, on guard; watchful ; vigila x 


at a call. 
2. In the common fenfe, brifk; pert; petulant; fmart a- 
plying fome degree of cenfure and contempt. 

I faw an alert young fellow, that cocked his hat yon a 
friend of his, and accofted him after the following marmer : 
Well, Jack, the old prig is dead at laft. Addi fon’ s (pre? . 

ALE’RTNE>s. 2. f. [from aert.] The quality of being #crts 
fprightlinefs ; pertnefs. ; 

“‘Vhat afertne/s and unconcern for matters of common life, 
which a campaign or two would infallibly have given hiñ- 

= Addifon's Speé@tor. 
ALETA‘STER. 1. /. [from ale and taffer.] An officer apponted 
in every courtleet, and fworn to look to the aftize ane the 
goodnefs of bread and ale, or becr, within the precinds © 
that lordfhip. ʻi cëvell. 
A'LEVAT. n./1 [from ale and vat.] The tub in which th ale 
is fermented. 
A/LEWASHED. adj. [from ale and wafh.] Steeped or foala i:n 
ale. 

\WWVhat a beard of the gencral’s cut, and a horrid furref-the 
camp, will do among foaming battles and alewafhed w-tS> 18 
wondertul to be thought on. Shakepeare. 

ALEWI'FE. 7 [from ate and wife. A woman that keps an 
alehoufc. ; 
lverhaps he will fWwagger and heétor, and threaten to byt and 
butcher an aletife, or take the goods by force, and hrow. 
them the bad halfpence. Swift's Draper's ers. 
ALEXANDERS. 1. f. [Smyrnium, Lat.] The name of ar 
The flowers are produced in umbels, confifting ¢ a 
leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and expand in a 


rofe ; thefe reft upon the empalement, which afterware aes 
an almoft globular fruit, compofed of two pretty thi ds, 
fometimes fhaded like a crefcent, gibbous, and ftreake one 
fide, and plain on the other. i : 

The fpecies are; r. Common Alexanders. 2. Fo: -+ Æ- 


lexanders, with a round leaf, &c. 

The firit of thefe forts, which is that ordered by the, əllege 
for medicinal ufe, grows wild in divers parts of Englar)'s and 
may be propagated by fowing their feeds upon an operit. ' 
ground in Auguit. ; 

A‘LEXANDER’s FOOT. 2. f/. ‘The name of an herb. 

ALEXANDRINE. n.f- A kind of verfe borrowed 
French, firft ufed ina poem called Alexander. 
among the French, of twelve and thirteen fyllab’. 
nate couplets; and, among us, of twelve. 

Our numbers fhould, for the moft parr, be. }- 
varicty, or rather where the majelty of thoug¢l 
they may be ftretched to the Englifh heroick of 
to the French 4lexandrine of fix. 

Then, at the laft, and only couplet fraught 

With fome unmeaning thing they call a thought 

A needlefs 4exandrine ends the fong, P 

‘That, like a wounded fake, drags it flow lengt: 

Pcpe’s Effay or 
ALEXIPHA‘’RMICK.ad/.[from As wand Pa; feaxov.] T 
drives away poifon; antidotal; that whi oppofes i 

That fome antidotal quality it may have, we have 
to deny ; for fince elke’s hoofs and horns are’ magnific 
lepfies, fince not only the bone in the heart, but thej 
deer, is alexipharmick. i Brown's Vulgar, 

ALEXITE’RICAL, Or ALEXITE’RICK. adj. from a@Acks 


which drives away poifon ;*,that which r in feve 
A’/LGATES. adu. [from all ad gate. Skinner. Gate ist 


wia; and ftill ufed for cua iœ the Scottith diale&.? 
terms ; every way: now Oypliete. 
Nor had the boafter ever rifen more, 

But that Rinaldo’s ee oe then down fell, 

And with the fall his opprefsa fo fore, 

That, fora fpacd, th-i¢ muft he aðgates dwell. 

A/LGEBRA. n. /: [4n Arærėk word of uncertain etym 

derived, by fome, from Gy®?F the philofd her; by fome. 
Ef» parchntent; by othess, from mie ine, a bonc-fette 
iltlenage, trom algiatirat, the reftitution of thins brok: 

This isa pecdliar kind of arithmetick,whic¢h takes the 
tity fought, whether. a n'he- or - lime, or any 

“tity, as if it wep eof one orm 
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quantities given, proceeds by confequence, till the quantity a 
tirit only fuppofed to be known, pee leaft fome sieer 7, Bas 
of, is found to be equal to fome uantity Or quantities which 
are known, and conicquently itfelfis known. ‘he origin of 
this art is very obfcure. It was in ufe, however, among the 
Arabs, long before it came into this part of the world; and 
they are fuppofed to have borrowed it from the Perfians, and 
the Perfians from the Indians. The firft Greek author of al 
£¢ebra was Diophantus, who, about the year 8090, wrote thirteen 
books. In 1494, Lucas Pacciolus, or [Lucas de Burgos, a cor- 
delier, printed a treatife of alyetra, in Italian, at Venice. He 
fays, that alzebra came originally from the Arabs, and never 
mentions Diophantus ; which makes it probable, that that au- 
thour was not yet known in Europe; whofe method was very 
different from that of the Arabs, obferved by Pacciolus and his 
firft European followers. His algebra goes no farther than 
fimple and quadratick cquations ; and only fome of the o-hers 
advanced to the folution of cubick equations. After feveral im- 
provements by Vieta, Oughtred, Harriot, Defcartes; Sir Ifaac 
Newton brought this art to the height at which ie ftill conti- 
nues. Trevoux. Chambers. 
It would furely require no very profound {kill in algebra, to 
reduce the diftercnce of nine-pence in thirty fhillings. Swift. 


ALGEBRA‘ICK. 
ALGEBRA‘ICAL. t adj. [from algebra.] 


1. Relating to algebra; as, an algebraical treatife. 
2. a enining. operations of algebra; as, an algcbraical compu- 
ation. 
ALGEBRA'IST. 2. f. [from algebra.] A perfon that underftands 
or pence the {cience of algebra. ` ` 
hen any dead body is found in England, no algebrai/? or 
uncipherer can ufe more fubtle fuppofitions, to find the demon- 
{tration or cipher, than every unconcerned perfon doth to find 
the murderers. ‘ Graunt’s Bill of Mortality. 
Confining themfelves to defcribe almoft nothing elfe but the 
fynthetick and analytick methods of etricians and alge- 
braifis, they have too much narrowed the rules of method, as 
though every thing were to be treated in mathematical forms. 
Watts’ s Logicke 


A’LGID. adj. [algidus, Lat.] Cold; chill. Dié. 
, £ e j = : 
Aravis, G m/i [from aiid] Chines colds. Dian 


ALGI'FIC, adj. [from algor, Lat.] That which produces cold. D. 
A LEGOR. n. f: [Lat.] Extreme cold ; chilnefs. Dit. 
A’LGORISM. n.f. Arabick words, which are ufed to imply 
ALGORITHM. the fix operations of arithmetick, or tbe fci- 
ence of numbers. Dit. 
ALGO’SE. adj. [from algor, Lat.] Extremely cold; chill. Diz. 
ALIAS. adv. A Latin word, fignifying otherwife; often ufed 
in the trials of criminals, whois anger has obliged them to 
change their names; as, Simpfon alas Smith, alias Baker ; 
that is, otherwife Smith, ctherwife Baker. 
A’LIBLE. adj. [alibilis, Lat.] Nutritive ; nourifhing ; that which 
may be nourifhed. Dié?. 
ALIEN. adj. [alienus, Lat.] 
1. Forcign, or not of the fame family or land. 
The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. : Dryden. 
Baut who can tell, what pangs, „what fharp remorfe, 
Torment the Boian prince? from native foil 
Exil’d by fate, torn from the tender embrace 
Of weeping confort, and depriv’d the fight 
Of his young fuiltlefs‘progeny, he feeks 
Inglorious fhelter in an alien land. Philips. 
Eftranged from ; not allied.to; adverfe to; with the particle 
Jroem, and fometimes fo, but improperly. l 
To declare my mind to the difciples of the fire, by a fimili- 
tude not a/ien from their profeffion. Boyle. 
The fentiment that arifes, is a conviction of the deplorable 
fate of -nature, to which fin reduced us; a weak, ignorant 
ture, alien from God and goodnefs, and a prey to the great 
royer. ’ ogers’s Sermo%s. 
‘hey encouraged perfons and principles, alien from our reli- 
1 and government, in order to ftrengthen ‘their faction. 
i Swifts Adifcellanies. 
J? . n. f., [altenus, Lat.] 
A corcigner; nota denifon.; a man of another country or 
a4..0u: °, not allied; a ftranger. 
‘in whomfoever thefe things are, the church doth ackncw- 
ledge them for her children ; them only fhe holdeth for aliens 
*trangers, in whom thefe things are not found. 4ieoker. 
If it be prov’d againft an alien, 
œ feeks the life of any citizen, 
Che party, ’gainft the which he doth contrive, i 
shall feize on half his goods. Shakefp. Aerch. of Fenice. 
jebe mere Irifh were not only accounted aliens, but enemiet, 
1--- ltogether out of the protection of the law ; fo as it was ró 
ul offence to kill them. Davies on Irelaj.d. 
“I hy place in council thou. haft rudely loft, 
gm hich by thy younger brother is fupply’d, 
was 7 Li eai an ait to the sel SOE si tef. 
i 4 Ul the court and princes of.m - pake/p. 
efits: 3 P ¥ he 


‘Their famous lawgiver condemned the perfone, who fat iile 
in divifions dangerous to the government, as aff. ty the coit- 
munity, and therefore to be cut off from it. Aldiseri. 

2. In law. 

An alien is one born in a ftrange country, and never enfran- 
chifed. A man born out of the land, fo it be within the limits 
beyond the fcas, or of Englifh parents out of the king’s obedi- 
ence, fo the parents, at the time of the birth, be of the king’s 
obedience, is not alien. If one born out of the king’s allegi- 
ance, come and dwell in England, his children (if he beget any 
here) are not a/tens, but denizens. Cowell. 

Yo A LIEN. wv a. (alicner, Fr. alieno, Lat.] 
a. To make any thing the property of another. 

If the fon alien thofe lands, and then repurchafe them again 
an fee, now therules of defcents are to be obferved, as if he 
were the original purchafer. Hale. 

2. To eftrange ; to turn the mind or affection ; to make averfe 
to; with from. 

The king was wonderfully difquicted, when he found, that 
the prince was totally aliened from all thoughts of, or inclina- 
tion to, the marriage. Clarendcn. 

A’LILNABL:.. adj. [from To alienate.] “Vhat of which the pro- 
perty may be transferred. 

Land is alienable, and treafure is tranfitory, and both muft, 
at one time or other, pafs from him, either by his own volun- 
tary act, or by the violence and injuftice of others, or at leait 
by fate. Dennis. 

Yo A'LIENATE. V. a. [aliener, Fr. alieno, Lat.] 
x. To transfer the property of any thing to another. 

‘The countries were once chriftian, and members of the 
church, and where the golden candletticks did ftaud, though 
now they be utterly alienated, and no chrilftians left. Bacon. 

2. To withdraw the heart or affections ; with the particle from, 
where the firft poffeéffor is mentioncd. 

‘The manner of mens writing muft not alicaate our hearts 

m the truth. looker. 

Be it never fo true which we teach the world to believe, yet 
if once their affe&tions begin to be alienated, a {mall thine per- 


fuadeth them to change their opinions. Fhoker. 
_ His eyes furvey’d the dark ido!atries 
Of alienated Judah. Milton. 


Any thing that is apt to difturb the world, and to alienate 
the ections of men from one another, fuch as crofs and dif- 
tafteful humours, is, either expresfly, or by clear confequence 
and deduction, forbidden in the New Teftament. Trilot/on. 

Her mind was quite alienated from the honeft Caftilian,whom 
fhe was taught'to look upon as a formal old fellow. Addif- 

ALIENATE. adj. [alienatus, Lat.] Withdrawn from; ftranger 
to; with the particle from. 

‘They are moft damnably wicked ; impatient for the death of 
the queen; ready-to Erai their ambition and revenge, by all 
defperate meth 3 wholly alienate from truth, law, religion, 
mercy, confcience, or honour. Swift. 

ALIENA‘TION. z. f- [alenatio, Lat.] 
x. The act of transferring property. 

The. beginning of this ordinance was for the maintenance of 
their lands in their pofterity, and for excluding all innovation 

or alnation thereof unto ftrangers. Spenfer. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, towards the 
clofe of her reign, to give a check to that facrilege. Her fuc- 
cefiour pafied a law, which prevented abfolutely all future 
alienations of the church revenues. AitterLury. 

Great changes and ali®nations of property, have created new 
and great dependencies. wift. 

2. The ftate of being alienated ; as, the eftate was walted during 
its alienation. 
-3- Change of affection. 
} It it left but in dark memory, what the cafe of this perfon 
was, and what was the ground of his defeétion, and the alie- 
nation of his heart from the king. Bacon. 
4- Applied to the mind, it means diforder of the fazrulties. 

Some things are done by man, though not through outward 
force and impulfion, though not azgainft, yet without their 
wills; as in alienation of mind, or any like inevitable utter 
abfence of wit and judgment. à FTosker. 

ALYFeROUS. adj. [from ala and f:r2, Lat.) Having wines. D. 
ALI GEROUS. adj. [ aliger, Lat;] Having wings; winged. Did. 
Yo ALY’GGE. v.a. [from a, and “ig, to lie down ] To lay; 
to allay ; to throw down; to fubdue: an old word even in 
the timc of Spenfer, now wholly forgotten. 
Thomalin, why fitten we fo, 
As weren overwent with woe: 
Upon fo fair a morrow, 
The joyous time now nigheth faft, 
That fhall a/igge this bitter blaft, 
'  A@bhd“lake the winter forrow. Spenfer. 
To ALIGHT. v. n. [alihctan, Sax af-lichten, Dutch.] 
1. To come down, and ftop. The word implies the idea of 
.dejcending ; as of a bird from the wing; a traveller from his 
horfe cr carriage, and generally of refting or ftopping. 
‘There ancient night arriving, did e/ight 
From her high weary waine. 
INS, V. 
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There is al rbted at your gate 
A young Venctian. Shakespeare's AfLerchiant of Fenice. 
Slacknefs breeds worms ; but the fure traveller, 
Though he afghts fometimes, {till goeth on. Fierbert. 
When marching with his foot he walks till night; 
When with his horfe he never will alight. Denham. 
\WVhen Dedalus, to fly the Cretan fhorc, 
His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore ; 
The firft that fail’din air, ’tis fung by Fame, 
‘To the Cumean coaft at Jength he came, 
And here afighting built this coftly frame. Dryden. 
When he was admonifhed by his fubjcét to defeend, he 
came down gently and circling in the air, and finging to the 
Konne ae a pate melodious in her mounting, and conti- 
nuing her fory iJ fhe alights ; till preparing for a hich i 
at = net /feein, acai TER = ji pee ay 
TE DY. 7., When finifh’d was the fight, 
PONEY from their lufty fteeds a/ighr ; 
T Thiem difmounted all the ftarry train. Dryd. Fables. 
Should a fpirit of fuperiour rank, a ftranger to human na- 
ture, alight upon the earth, what would his notions of us be ? 
“Add fon, 
2° Itis ufed alfo of any thing thrown or falling; to fall upon. 
But ftorms of ftones from the proud temple’s height, 
Pour down, and on our batter’d helms alight. ~ Dryden. 
ALIKE. adv. [from a and //e.] With refemblance; without 
diference ; in the fame manner; in the fame form. 
"Me darknefs hideth not from thec; but the night fhineth 
as “ae day: the darknefs and the light are both alise to thee. 


; : Pfalms. 
With thee converfing, I forget all time ; 

All feafons, and their chanze, all pleafe alike. Ailton, 
Riches cannot refcue from the grave, 

XV kich claims alike the monarch and the flave. Dryd. Juv. 


„Let us unite at leaft in an cqual zeal for thofe capital doc- 
trines, which we all equally embrace; and are alike concerned 
to maintain. Atterbury. 

Two handmaids wait the throne: a/ife in place, 

But diff’ring far in figure and in face. Pope. 

ALIMENT. n. f. (alimentum, Lat.] Nourifhment; that which 

nouriíhes ; nutriment; food. . 
New parts are added to our fubftance ; and as we die, we 

are born daily; nor can we give an accoun: ‘ow the aliment 

is {o prepared for nutrition, or by what mec.. .-ifm is is diftri- 

buted. Glanville. 

All bodies which, by the animal faculties, canbe changed in- 

fluids and folids of our bodies, are called aliments. But, 


m it in the largeft fenfe, by aliment, I underftand every 
thii stich a human creature takes in common diet ; as, meat, 
drinke; and feafoning, as falt, fpice, vinegar. &c. Arbuthnot. 

ALIMPATAL. adj. [from aliment.] That which has the quality 


of as ‘mt; that which nourifhes ; that which feeds. 
. he fun, that light imparts to all, receives 
t n all his al/imental recompenfe, 
T humid exhalations. Milton. 
ept they be water’d from higher regions, thefe weeds 
muft sfe tueir a/imnental fap, and wither themfe)ves. Brown. 
bh naduftiious, when the fun in Leo rides, 
aris his fultrieft beams, portending drought, 

For «` not, at the foot of ev'ry plant, 

Tə tific a circling trench, and daily pour 

f ~uft pply cf alimenta/ ftreams, 

¥ xtaufted fap recruiting. Philips. 

ALI s‘nTARINEsSS. 1. f. [trom elimentary.] The quality of 
bc œg alimentary, or of affording nourifhment. Dia. 

ALIMENTARY. adj. [from aliment.] 

I. I hat which belongs or relates to aliment. 
_ The folution of the aliment by mattication is neceflary ; 
without it, the aliment could not be difpofed for the changes, 
whic it receives as it paffeth through the alimentary du. 

E y Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. eae which has the quality of aliment, or the power of nou- 
rifhing. . 

I do not think that water fupplies animals, or even plants, 
with nourifhment, but ferves for a vehicle to the alimentary 
particles, to convey and diftribute them to the feveral parts of 
the body. Ray. 

Of alimentary roots, fome are pulpy and very nutritious ; as, 
turneps and carrots. ‘Thefe have a fattening quality, which 
they manifeft.in feeding of cattle. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

ALIMENTA‘TION. 7. f. Fom aliment.] The power of afford- 
ing aliment; the quality of nourifhing. 

Plants do nourifh; jnanimate bodies do not: they have an 
accretion, but no a!/imentation. - Bacon. 

ALIMO’NIOUS. adj. [from-:aliminy.] ‘That which nourifhes 
a word very little in ufe. 

The plethora renders us lean, by fuppreffing our fpirits, 
wheceby they are incapacitated of digefting the alimonious hu~ 
motrs into the flefh. ttarvey. 

A’LI-IONY. n.f- [alimon‘a, Lat.] 

Alimony fignifies that legal į  ortion of the hufband’s eftate, 
which, BY the fentence of the ec#lefiaftical court, is allowed to 


the 


A LE 


the wife for her maintenance, upon the account of any fepa- 
ration from him, provided it be not caufed by her elopement 
or adultery. Wliffe’s Parergon. 
Before they fettled hands and hearts, 
Till elimeny or death them parts. fludi! vas. 
A'LIQUANT. adj. (aliguantus, Lat.) Parts of a numbcr, which, 
however repeated, will never make up the number cxactly ; 
as 3 is an aliquant of 10, thrice 3 being 9, four tires 3 mak- 
ing I2. - yS 
ALIQUOT. adj. [aliguct, Lat.] Aliquot parts of any number or 
quantity, fuch as will exaétly meafure it without any remain- 
der: as, 3 is an aliquot part of 12, -bccaufe, being taken four 
times, it will jut meafure it. i i 
A'LISH. ety. [from a@a/e.] Refemb x, AE CRACQUAItics of ale. 
They let it ftand ive days žo  _ io: Are th. cafk, 
ftirring ic and beating down 4%, 1% bn ‘~~ it the 
fweet a.7/f talte. sl "Mase Ji but- andry» 
A LITURE. n. jJ. [alitura, Lat.] MINourifhmentr. 
ALIVE. adj. [from a and Zive.] 
1. In the ftate of life; not dead. 
Nor well alive, nor wh ‘lly dead they were, 


But fome faint ligns of feeble life appear. Dryden. 
Not youthful kings in battle feiz’d alive, 
Wot fcornful virgins who thcir charms furvive. Pope. 


2. Ina figurative fenfe, unextinguifhed ; undeftroyed ; ative ; 
in full force. 

Thole good and learned men had reafon to wifh, thar thcir 
proceedings might be favoured, and the good affcétion of fuch 
as inclined toward them, kept alive. Ficoker. 

3- Chearful; fprightly ; full of alacrity. 5 
She was not io much glive the whole day, if fi:e leptmore 
than fix hours. Chriff/a. 
4. Ina popular fenfe, itis ufed only to add an emphafigy like 
the French dz monde; as, the eff man alive ; that is, befiz 
with an emphatis. 
And to thofe brethren faid, rife, rife by-live, 

And unto battle do yourfelves addrefs 5 

For yonder comes the prowcit knight alive, 

Prince Arthur, flower of grace and nobilefs. Fairy &'rsen. 

The carl of Northumberland, who was the proud. & man 
a'ive, could not look upon the deftruétion of monarcky. with 
uny pleafure. Cla) endon. 

John was quick and underftood his bufinefs very wells but 
no man @.ive was more carelefs in looking into his 2eseunts. 

afrt2t*not. 
A’. KAHEST. 2. f- A word ufed firft by Paracelfus, a» iacepted 
by his followers, to fignify an univertal diffolvenr, or rs 
which has the power of refolving all things into ther HE prin- 
ciples. 
ALKALE'SCENT. adj. [from alkali.) 
dency to the properties of an alkali. 

All animal dict is efcale/cent or anti-acid. thnot. 

ALEK- LI. z. /- [The word altali comes from an he ,, called 
by the Egyptians żal ; by us glaffwort.] This herb thuy burnt 
to athes, boiled them in water, and, after having evdporated 
the water, there remained at the bottom a white falt ; ihis they 
called fal ai, or alżali. It is corrofive, producing putrefac- 
tion in animal fubftances, to which it is applied. Arbuthnot. 

Any fubftance, which, when mingled with acid, produces 
effervefccnce and fermentation. S:e ALKALIZATE. 

ALKALINE. adj. [from alkali.] That which has the qualities 
of alkali. 

Any watery liquour will keep an animal from ftarving very 
long, by diluting the fluids, and confequently keeping them 
from this alkelise ftate, which is confirmed by experience ; for 
people have lived twenty-four days upon nothing but wacer. 

Arbuthnot on siliments. 

To ALKA’/LIZATE. v. a. [from alkali.] “To make bodics alka- 
ines by changing their nature, or by mixing alkalie: wr 
them. 

ALKA‘LIZATE. adj. [from alsali.] That which has the quoli- 
tics of alkali ; that which is impregnated witb alkali. . 

The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid; but thz, 
which it difcovers, being diflolved in hot water, is differen 
being of kin to that of other @/kalizate falts. ' Boy*. 

‘The colour of violets feems to be of that order, becaufe thc +r 
fyrup, by acid liquours, turns red, and, by urinous and 
alkéalizate, turns green. Newton. 

ALKALIZA‘TION. z. f. [from a/fali.] The aét of alkalizating, 
or impregnating bodies with alkali. 

AUKANET. n. f. [Anchufa, Lat.] The name ofa plant. 

Tris plant is a fpecies of buglofs, with a red root, brought 
from the fouthern parts of France, and ufed in medicine. It 
will grow in almoft any foil, and muft be fown in March. 


eae . ATilton. 
ALKEEBE’NGT. n.f. A medicinal fruit or berry, produced by 
a plant of the fame denomination ; popularly alfo called z: xz- 
ter-cherry; of confiderable ufe as an aftringent, diilolvent, and 
diurctick. “he plant bears a near refemblance to Solan m,or 
Wightthade ; whence it is frequently called in Latin B> that 
name, with the addition of epithet of vefcarium. Chame ers. 
ALKE’RMES. n.f. In medicine, a term borrowed from the 


That which he a ten- 


. Didar 


ALL 


Aralt, denoting a ccivbrated remedy, of the form and confit- 
ence of a confection ; whereof the serames berries are the bafis. 
“The other ingredients are pippim cyder, rofe-water, fugar, ain- 
bergres.c, miuil:, cinnamon, aloes-wood, pearls, and leaf gold; 
but the tweets are ufually omitted. ‘The confectio alkermes is 
chicly made at Montpelier, which fupplies moft parç of Eu- 
rope therewith. “Phe grain, which gives it the denomination, 


is no where found fo pientiful as there. Charibers. 
ALL. adv. [See ALL, adj. ] 
1. (Quite ; complctcly. 
How is my love all ready forth to come. Spen,cr. 


Know, Rome, that af alone Marcus did fight 


Within Corioli gates. Shakefpeare. 
And fwore fo loud, b 
That, al amaz’d, the pricft let fall the book. Shakefhs 


T hey could call a comet a fixed ftar, which is @// one with 


Jella crinita, or comieta. Cambden. 
For a large confcicence is al one, 
And fignifies the fame with none. Fludibras. 


Balm, from a filver box diftilled around, 
Shall a4 bedew the roots, and {cent the facred ground. Dryd. 
I do not remember he any where mentions expresfly the title 
of the firft-born, but @// along keeps himfelf under the fhelter 
of the indefinite term, heir. Licke. 
Juftice, indeed, may be furnifhed out of this element, as far 
as her fword gocs; and courage may be all over a continued 
blaze, if the artift pleafes. Addifon. 
If e'er the miler durft his farthings fpare, 
He thinly {preads them through the public fquare, 
Where, all befide the rail, rang’d beggars lie, 
And from cach other catch the doleful cry. 
2. Aitogether; wholly ; without any other confideration: 
I am of the temper of moft kings, who love to be in debt, 
are all for preicnt money, no matter how they pay it after- 
ward. Dryden. 
3- Only; without admiffion of any thing elfe. 
When I fhall wed, 
‘That lord, whofe hand muft take my plight, fhall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 
Sure I fhall never marry, like my fifter, 
‘To love my father all. Shake/peare. 
4-"Although. ‘This fenfe is truly Teutonick, but now obfolete. 
Do you not think th’accomplifhment of it 
Sufficient work for one man’s fimple head, 
dil were it as the reft but fimply writ. Spenfer. 
5- It is fometimes a word of emphafis; nearly the fame with 
uft. 
If A fhepherd’s fwain, fay, did thee bring, 
Ail as his ftraying flock he fed; 
And, when his honour hath thee read, 


Gg. 


Crave pardon for thy hardy head. . Spen/fer. 

ALL. adj. (ÆN, Æal, calle, alle. Sax. oll, Welth ; al, Dutch; 
alle, Germ. ¢caG, Gr.] 
Iı. The whole number; evcry one. 
Brutus is an honourable man 5 , 
So are they ali, a!l honourable men. Shake/peare. 
To graze the herb a/l leaving, 
Deveur'd cach other. Milton. 


The great encouragement of al, is the affurance of a fu- 


ture reward. Tillotfon-. 
2. The whole quantity; every part. 
Six days fhalt thou labour, and go dil thy work. Deut. 


Political power, I take to be a right of making Jaws with 
penalties, and of employing the force of the community in the 
execution of fuch laws, and in the defence of the common- 
wealth ; and al this only for the public good. Locke. 

3. The whole duration of time. 
On whofe paftures cheerful f{pring, 

Ail the year doth fit and fing ; 

And, rejoicing, {miles to fee, 

‘Their green backs wear his livery. Crafhaw. 

4- Ihe whole extent of place. 
Gratiano {peaks an infinite deal of nothing, more than 
any man in all Venice. Shake/pearee 
ALL. 2. f- : 
I. The whole; oppofed to part, or nothing. 
And will fhe yet abafe Ker eyes on me; 
On me, whofe a// not equals Edward’s moiety ? 


On me that halt, and am mifhapen thus ? Shake/peare. 
Nought’s had, alls ipent, 
W here our defire is got without content. Shake 


The youth fhall itudy, and no more engage 
‘Their flatt’ring wifhes for uncertain age 5 : 
No more with fruitlefs care, and cheated ftrife, 
Chace fleeting pleafure through the maze Qf life 5 
Finding the wretched ali they here can havc, i 
But prefent food, and but a future grave. Prior. 
Orr a// is at ftake, and irretricvably loft, if we fail of tuc- 
cefs. Addifon. 
2 Every thing. fhal 
‘| hen fhall we be news-cramm’d— 4// the better; we tna 
be vhe more remarkable. SORTIRA 


ALL 


-Up with my tent, here will I lie to-night; 

But where to-morrow? — Well, a//’s one for that. Shake,p. 

All the fitter, Lentulus: our coming’ 

Ts nor for falutation ; we have bus’nefs. Ben Fceh~fon. 

‘That is, every thing is the better, the fame, the fitter. 
Sceptre and pow’r, thy giving, l affume ; 

And glad her fhall refign, when in the end 

“Ehou fhalt be a// in afl, and I in thee, 

For ever; and iin me all whom thou lov’ft. Adilion. 
- They all fell to work at the roots of the tree, and left it fo 
little foothold, that the firt blajft.of wind laid it fat upon the 

round, neft, eagles, and alf., ' ; L’'Efirange. 

They that do not keep up this indifferehcy for all but truth, 
put coloured fpectacles before their eyes, and look thro’ falfe 
giaffes. = = S Locke. 

A torch, fnuff and aX, goes out in a moment, when dipped 

in the vapour. | = Addif n. 

Allis much ufed in compofition ; but, in moft inftances, 
is merely arbitrary ; as; a//-commanding. .Sometimes the words 
compounded with it, are fixed and claffical ; as, Almighty. 

hen it is connected -with a participle, -it feems to be a 
moun; as, all-/urrounding : in other cafes, anadverb; as, a//- 
accomplifhed, or completely accomplifhed. 

Of thefe compounds, a fmail part of thofe [which may be 

found is inferted. i . 

ALL-BEARING. adj. [from all and dear.] That which bears 
every thing ; omniparous. 

Thus while he fpoke, the fovereign plant he drew, 
Where on th’ all-bearing earth unmark’d it 

ALL-CHEERING. adj. [from alland cheer.] Th: 
gayety and cheerfulnefs to all. 

Soon as the all-cheering fun 
Should, in the fartheft eaft, begin to draw 
The fhady curtains from Aurora’s bed. . Shakefp- 

ALL-COMMANDING. adj. [fromal] and command.|] Having the 
fovereignty over all; 3 

He now fets before them the high and fhining idol of glory, 

the @/i-commanding image of bright ‘gold. ' Raleigh. 

ALL-COMPOSING. adj. 
quiets all men, or every thing. 

W rapt in embow’ring fhades, Ulyfies lies, 

His woes forgot ! but. Pallas now addreft, 

-To break the bands of ei -senthe reft. , Pope. 

ALL-CONQUERING. adj. [from ai mai conguer.| That which 
fubdues every thing. ` ` 

Second of Satan fprung, all-conquering death ! 

What think’ft thou of our empire now ? Milton. 

ALL-cCONSUMING. adj. [from a@lland confume.] That which con- 
fumes every thing. ` 

By age unbroke— but all-cenfuming care 

Deitroys perhaps the ftrength, that time would fpare. Pope. 

AWVL-DEVOURING. adj. [from al] and devour.] “That which eats 
up every thing. 

Secure from flames, from envy’s fiercer rage, 

Deftructive war,.and all-dewouring age. _ Pope. 

ALL Fours. 2. f- [from al] and four.] A low game at cards, 
played by two; fo named from the four particulars by which 
it is reckoned, and which, joined in the hand of either of the 
parties, are faid to make al’ fours. 

ALL HAIL. 2.f/. [from all, and hail, for bealth.] All health. 
‘This is therefore not a compound, though, perhaps ufually 
reckoned among them. j 

All hail, ye fields, where conftant peace attends ! 

All hail, ye facred, folitary groves! 

All hail, ye books, my true, my real driends, 

Wohofe converfation pleafes and improves. YF afb. 

ALL-HALLOWN., 2. f. [from all and sallow, to make holy.] The 
time about Allfaintsday. 

Farewell, thou latter fpring ! farewell, 
All-hallown fummer. ' ; 

ALLHALLOWTIDE. 2. f- 
near Allfaints, or the firf&of November. . 

Cit off the bow about 4l/hallowtide, in the bare place, :nd 
fet it in the ground, and it will grow to be a fair tree in ‘or,c 
year. : Bacen. 

ALL-HEAL. . f- [Panax, Lat.] A {fpecies of ironwort.. 

ALL-JUDGING. adj. [from e# and judge.] That which has the 
fovereign right of judgment. ; 

.I look with horrour back, 

That I deteft my wretched felf, and curfe 

My pait polluted life. -judging heav’n, 

Who knows my crimes, has feen my forrow for them. 

i Rowe's Jane Shore. 

ALL-KNOWING. adj. [from all and snow.] Omnifcient; al’-wife. 

Shall sve repine at a little mifplaced charity, we, who could 
Wo way forefce the effe&t : when an @il-knominc, all-wife Be- 
ing, fhowers down every day his benefits on the unthankful 
and undeferving ? i Atterbury. 

ALL-MAKING. adj. [from al] and make.] ‘That created all; 

, omnifick. [See ALL-SEREING.] j 

ALL-POWERFUL. adj. [from all and powerful.] Almighty ; om- 
nipotent ; poflefied of infinite power. 


ew. Pope. 
“hat which gives 


` Shakc/peare- 
[See ALLHALLOWN.] The :ern. 


2. 


[from afl and compofe-]. That which 
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O ''-pwwerful Being, the leat motion of whofe wiil can 
creator ceftroy a world; pity us, the mournful fricnds of 
thy dtrefed fervant. Swift. 

ALL SANTSDAY. 2. f>- The day on which there is a general 
celebriiorof the faints. The firft of November. 
ALL-sER.* f: [from all and /ee.] He that fees or beholds every 
thing ; he vhofe view comprehends all things. 
Thatigh /-feer, which Idallied with, 

Hati.tuned my feigned prayer on my head, 

And ziv in earneft, what I begeg’d in jeft: SLake/p. 
ALL-SEEINC adj. [from all and fee.) Phat beholds every thine. 
‘The :me Firft Mover certain bounds has plac’d, 

How lor thofe perifhable forms fhall laft ; 

Wor canhey laft beyond the time affign’d e 

By that /-/eeing and all-making mind. Dryden. 

ALL sours DY. 2. {, The day on which fupplications are made 
for all foylmy the church of Rome; the fecond cf November. 

{ ‘This sae saa day, fellows, is it not ?— 

It is, m rada. : 

Why the: all fouls day is my body’s doomfday. 


Shakefp: 
ALL-SUFFICIET. adj. 


[from a@i/ and /uffictent.] Sufficient to 


evy thing. 

. I'he teftimnies.of God are all-fufficient unto the end for 
__ ‘which tky were given. FIooker. 
vie can mge than employ all our powers in their utmoit 

elevation ; fothe is every way perfectand a.l-/ ficient. Norris. 

ALL-wise. adj. from all and wiye.] Poficht of infinite wifdom. 


There ‘fs ar infinite, eternal, zl- wife Mind governing the 

afhirs of the vorld. South. 
. Supreme, a//-wife, eternal, potentate ! 

šole authorr, -fole difpofer of our fate ! Pricr. 


ALLINIOUS,0- ALLANTO IDES. n.f. (from arArAas, a gut, 
anc dO”, fhipe.}] - The urinary tunick placed between the 
‘am ion and chorion, which, by the navel and urachus, or paf- 
fag. by whict the urine is conveyed from the infant in the 
web, receivesthe urine from the b!adder. Quincy. 

To A LA’Y. v.z: [from a@lloyer, Fr. to mix one metal with 
aro-e- in ordx to coinage ; it is therefore derived by fome 
frar» u la loi, axording to law ; the quantity of metals bcing 
mR according to law; by others, from allier, to unite; 
perhips from aiicare, to put together. ] 

x. To nix ane metgl-with another, to make it fitter for coin- 
age. In this fenfe,-moft authours preferve the original French 
orthtsrapby, and writea//oy. Sece ALLOY. 

2. Kher soem any thing to arother, fo as to abate its predominant 
qual. cs. b 

Ecing brought intothe open air, 
Errat allay the burning quality 
C © that fell poifon. Shakefpeare. 
WN: friendly offices fhzl] alter or allay that rancour, that frets 
in fo hkéllifh breafts, which, upon all occafions, will foam 
out acs fowl mouth in ‘lander and invective. Soth. 

3- To -.ntets to pacify ; toreprefs. The word, in this fenfe, I 
thirk avt to be dérived from the French allsyer, but to be the 
Enclih: word /ay, with a before it, according to the old form. 

If, by your art you have 3 
?Vutthe wild waters in this roar, alay them. 

ACLA Y. n. f: [alloy, Fr.] 

x. The metal of a bafer kind mixed in coins, to harden them, 
that they may. wear lefs. Gold is allayed with filver and cop- 
per, twocarats to a pound Troy; filver with copper only, of 
which eighteen pennyweight is mixed with a pound. Cowe/l. 
thinks th: allay is added, to countervail the charge of coining 5 
which might have been done only by making the coin lefs... 

For feols are {tubborn in their way, 
-cohag are harderrd by th’ aay. . ` Hludthras. 
thing-which, being added, abates the predominant quali4 
of th -with which it is mi 3 in the fame ‘manner as 
dmf@mire of bafer metals allay the qualities ofthe firft mafs. 
Dark colours eafily fuffer a fenfible.al/ay, by little fcattering 
by e Natin s Opticks. 
Hag being taken from bafer metals, commonly implies 
femething worfe than that with which it is mixed. 
The joy has no allay af jealoufy, hope and fear. Roftom. 

ALL y©K. $ f: [from'alay.-]- The perfon or thing which has 
the powerjor kiana of allaying. 

Piesym and pure blood are reputed a'layers of acrimony ; 
uyon that account, Avicén countermands letting blood in 
cholerick bodies’; becaufe he efteems the blood a frænum bilis, 
or a bridleof gall, obtunding its acrimony and fiercenefs. 
Bia: vey on Confumptions. 
“YMENT- ». f/- [from allay.]} “Fhat which has the power 
. allaying or abating To ig of another. 

If I gould tempori th my affection, 

Or brew it to a weak and-colder palate, 
‘The like:ellayment' would I give my grief. 

ALLEGATION. wp k [from allege.) 

1. 4hirmations declaration. 

2. Dhe thing.glleged or affirmed. 

Hath Be not twit our fqvereign lady here 
With ignominious words, though darkly coucht ? 


Shakeeare. 


Shake/f care. 


ALL 


As if fhe had fuborned fome to fwear 
Falfe allegations, to o’erthrow his ftate. 
3. An excufe; a plea.. 2 
I omitted no means in my power; to be inbrmd of my 
errours; and I expect not to be excufed in anyneglzence on 
account of youth, want of Icifure, or any other dle céegations. 


Pope. 


Sheefpeare. 


To ALLE’GE. v. a. [e@llego, Lat.] 

1. To affirm; to declare: to maintain. _ 

2. To plead as an excufe, or produce as an arhi inp. | 
Surely the prefent form of Diareb AEDA oe 4 ch, aso 


law of God, or reafon of man, hath hitherto waged, “Of 
force fufficient to prove they do ill, who, tat! tof their. 
power, withftand the alteration thereof. _Ftookers. 

If we forfake the ways of grace or goosi-21 anct zł- 
lege any COlour of ignorance, or want.of inii as 
not fay we have not learned them,-or wy prat. 


He hath a clear and full view, and tkète- jiw; snore to be, 
alleged fot his better information. Locke. 
ALLE’GEABLE. adj. [from allege.] That:whic paj. be al <ged,, 
Upon this interpretation all may be felveddtiat is, alle! eré 
acainft it. Breon W ARN, Eryours. 
ALLE'GEMENT. 7. f. [from alleze.] The fame vin »-agatun. D- 
ALLE'GER. 2. f. [from a/lege.] He that al ger i 
Which narrative, if we may believe it-as pmhdently ks the 
famous a/eger of it, Pamphilio, appears to Q would færin to 
argue, that there is, fometimes, no other rinciple requifite, 
than what may refult from the lucky mixtve of the p -s of 
feveral bodies. _ Bay!e. 
ALLEGIANCE. 7. f. [allegeance, Fr.] “The dity of fubjets to 
the government. 
I did pluck allegiance from mens teats, 
Loud fhouts and falutations from their maiths, 
Even in the prefence of the crowned king. Shakocare. 
Wee charge you on allegiance to ourfelv:ss 
To hold your flaught’ring hands, and kep the peace. | 
Shat{peare. 
‘The boufe of commons, to whom ev i 
reéted by the feveral counties of England, pofeffing af a/legi-- 
ance to them, govern abfolutely ; the lordsconcurrin,y or ra 
ther fubmitting to whatfoever is propofed. iq rendon 
ALL &’GIANT. adj. [from allege.] Loyal ; conformat . the 
duty of allegiance : a word not now ufed. 
For your great ‘gracss 
Heap’d upon me, poor undeferver, I 
Can nothing render but @//egian; thanks, 
Niy pray’rs to heav’n for you. 
ALLEGO’RICK. adj. [from allegory.]} 
allegory; not real; not literal. $ 
A kingdom they portend thee; but what kingdon, . 
Real or allegorick, I difcern not. Milton. 
ALLEGORICAL. adj. [from allegory.) In the form ön alle- 
gory ; notreal; not literal; myftical. i 
When our Saviour faid, in an allegorical and myítžal fenfe; 
Except ye eat the flefh of the Son of man, and drink hs blood, 
ye have no life in you; the hearers underftood hin literally 
and grofly. Bentley. 
The epithet of Apollo for fthooting, is capable of:wo appli- 
cations; one literal, in refpeét of the darts and bow, the'en- 
figns of that god ; the other allegorical, in regard to the rays 
of the fun. - Pope. 
ALLEGO'RICALLY. adv. [from allegory.} After ar allegorical 
manner. ` 
Virgil often makes Iris the meflenger of Jano, ql/egorically 
taken for the air. : Peacham. 
- The place is to be underftood allegorically; and whos‘is thus 
fpoken by a Phzacian with wifdom, is, by the Poet, applied 
. to the goddefs of it. .° ; _ A Pope. 
ALLEGO RICALNESS. 2. f. [from allegorical.] ‘The quality cf be 
ing allegorical. omnes Didi 
Jo A LLEGORIZE.v. a. [from allegory.] To turn into allegory 
to form ar@Hegory; to take in a fenfe not literal. i 
He hath very wittily a//egorized this tree, allowing his fup 
pofition of the tree itfelf to be true. Rateigi. 
As fome would allegorize thefe figns, which we noted befere, 
fo others would confine them to the deftruction of Jerufalem, 


Shale/peare. 
After the manne: of an 








Burnet’s Theory of tf __#th. 

An alchymift fhall reduce divinity to the maxims o$hi:-lato= 
ratory, explain morality b fal, fulphur, and mercurs anc 
rés ther 


legorize the fcripture ie f, and the facred my 
into the philofopher’s ftone. 3 i a 
A'LLEGORY. 2. /- [aaasyogin.] A figuratwe difcontic>. ) 
which fomething other is intended, than 1s ths 


gh 
words literally taken; as, wealth. is the daug g 


cnet, 
and the parent of authority. = 

Neither mult we draw out our allegory too langy żcit r 
we make ourfelves obfcure, or fall into. affect s 

childifh. — 
This word nympha meant nothing elfe but, by are, the 
vegetative humour or moifture that quickeneth and giveh life 
- to trees and flowers, whereby they grow. Peaham. 


LLE’GRO. n.f. A word, denoting one of the fix diftincions 
2 c 


cay ro di- - 


ALL 


of time. It expreffes a fprightly motion, the quickeft of all, 
except Preflo. It originally means gay, as in AZ /ton. 

ALLELU JAA. n.f. [This word is falfely written for Hallclu- 
jab, ODT and ~".)] A word of fpiritual exultation, uted in 
hymns; it fignifies, Praife Ged. 

He will fet his tongue to thofe pious divine ftrains, which 
may be a proper præludium to thofe allelujahbs he hopes ceter- 
nally to fing. “Government of the Tongue. 

ALLERIA NDE. n.f: [Ital.] A grave kind of mufick. Dia. 
Jo ALLE’/VIATE. v. a. [alleve, Lat.] 
1. To make light; to eafe; to foften. 

Moft of the diflempers -are the cffeéts of abufed plenty and 
luxury, and muft not be charged upon our Maker; who, not- 
with{tanding, hath provided excellent medicines, to alleviate 
thote evils which we bring upon ourfelves. Bentley. 

2. To extenuate, or foften ; as, he alleviates his fault by an ex- 
cufe. 

ALLEVIATION. n.f. [from ealleviate.] 

x1. The aét of making light; of allaying, or extenuating. 

All apologies for, and alleviations of faults, though they are 
the heights of humanity, yet they are not the favours, but the 
duties of friendfhip. ` South. 

2. Ihat by which any pain is eafed, or fault extenuated. 
~ This lofs of one fifth of their debts and income will fit 
heavy on them who fhall feel it, without the alleviation of 
any profit. Locke. 
ALLEY. n. f- [allée, Fr.] 
I. A walk in a garden, 
And all within were walks and alleys wide, 

With footing worn, and leading inward far. Fairy Queen. 

It is common from experience, that where alleys are clof 
gravelled, the earth putteth forth the firít year knotgrafs, and 
after f{piregrafs. Bacon, 

Yonder alleys green, ; 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. Adilton. 
me, my fair love, our morning’s tafk we lofe ; 
Some labour ev’n the eafieft life would choofe : 
Ours is not great : ,the dangling bows to crop, 


Whofe too luxuriant growth our alleys ftop. Dryden. 
‘The thriving plants, ignoble broomfticks made, 
Now {weep thole alleys they were born to fhade. Pope. 


2. A paflage in towns narrower than a ftreet. 

A back friend, a fhoulder clapper, one. that cOmmands 
‘The paflages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands, s 
Shakefhp. Comedy of Errours. 

ALLIANCE. 7. f. [alliance, Fr.] 

I. The ftate of connection with another by confederacy; a 
league. In this fenfe, our hiftories of Queen Anne mention 
the grand alliance. 

2. Relation by marriage. 

A bloody Hymen fhall th’ alliance join 
Betwixt the Trojan and th’ Aufonian line. 
3- Relation by any form of kindred. 
For my father’s fake, 
In honour of a true Plan net, 
And, for alliance’ fake, declare the caufe 
My father loft his head. Shake/p. 
4- The act of forming or contracting relation to another ; the 
aét of making a confederacy. : 
Doriet, your fon, that with a fearful foul 
Leads difcontented fteps in foreign foil, 
“T his fair alliance quickly fhall call home 


Dryden. 


To high promotions. Shakef. 
Adraftus foon, with Gods averfe, fhall join 

In dire alliance with the ‘Theban line ; 

Thence ftrife hall rife, and mortal war fucceed. Pope. 


5. The perfons allied to each other. 
I would not boaft the greatnefs of my father, 
But point out new alliances to Cato. 
ALLI‘ciencyY. 2. f. [allicio, Lat. to entice or draw] ‘The power 
of attracting any thing; magnetifm; attraction. 
‘The feigned central a/licieney is but a word, and the man- 
ner of it ftill occult. Glanville. 
To A“LLIGATE. v. a. [alligo, Lat.] To tie one thing ta 
another; to unite. 
ALLIGA’TION. 2. /. [from alligate. 
I. Ihe act of tying together; the ftate of being fo tied. 

2. The arithmetical rule that teaches to adjuft the price of com- 
oSumads, formed of feveral ingredients of different value. 
deuLica’ror.2. f. The crocodile. This name is chiefly ufed 

for the crocodile of America, between which, and that of A- 

iča, naturalifts have laid down this difference, that one moves 
tac upper, and the other the lower jaw ; but this is now known 
t se Chimerical, the lower jaw being equally moved by both. 
See PaSCODIES- } 
his needy fhop a tortoife hun 
An alligator ftuff’d, R ere {kins = 


©! ill-fhap’d fithes. Shake/p. 
__ Aloft in rows large poppy~heads were ftrung, 
And here a {caly alligator hung. Garth. 


A LLIGATURE. a. f- [from aliigate.] The link, or ligature 
by which two things are joined together. i Dia 
ALLI'SION. 
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ALLUSION. ». f. [allide, allijum, Lat] The a& of ftriking one 
thing againft anether. 

‘There have not been any iflandsjof note, or confiderabic ex- 
tent, torn and c off froin the continent by earthquakes, or 
feverg from it by the boiifterous allifion of the fea. SMordivard. 

ALLOCA T10N. 2. f. [alloco, Lat.} 

1. ‘The act of putting one thing to another. 

2. The admifion of an article in reckoning, and addition of it 
to the account. 


3- An allowance made upon an account ; aterm ufedin the ex- 


chequer. Chambers. 
ALLOCU’TION. n. f [allocutio, Lat.] The a& of fpeaking to 
another. 


ALLO’DIAL. adj. [from a@lledium.] Held without any acknow- 
ledgment of fuperiority ; not. feudal; independent. 

ALLY DIUM. n.f. [A word of very uncertain derivation, ‘but 
moft probably of German original ] A poffeffion held in ab~ 
folute independence, without any acknowledgment of a Jord 
paramount. It is oppofed to fee, or feudum, which intimates 
{fome kind of dependance. ‘There are no allodial lands in Eng- 
Jand, all being held either mediately or immediately of the 
king- 

RELS nsx. n. [. [allonge, Fr.] A pafs or thruft with a rapier, fo 
called from the lengthening of the fpace taken up by the fencer. 

To ALLO O. v. a. [This word is generally fpoke þalloo, and is 
ufed to dogs, when they are incited to the chafe or battle; it 
is commonly imagined to come from the French alons; per- 
haps from all lo, look all; fhewing the obje&t.] ‘To fet on; 
to incite a doz, by crying a/.co. 

ñil thy furtous mattiff; bid him vex 
The noxious herd, and print upon their ears 
A fad memorial of their pait offence. Philips. 

A'LLOQYU Y. n. f- [alleguium, Lat.] The aét of fpeaking to an- 
other; converfe 5; converfation. Dict. 

To ALLO’). v. a. [from “t.] 

a. Vo diftribute by lor. 

2. To grant. 

‘ive days we do aht thee f r provifion, 

To fhicld thee from difatters of the world ; 

And, onthe fixth, to turn thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom. Shakefo. King Lear. 
1 fhall deferve my fate, if I refufe 

That happy hour, which heav'n w//ots to peace. Dryd. 
z. To aiftribute; to parcel out; to give each his fhare: 
Since fame was the only end of all their new enterprizes and 
ftudies, a man cannot be too fcrupulous in allotting them their 
due portion of it. Tatler. 

ALLO’EMENT. 2. f. [from allot.] That which is allotted to any 
one; the part; the fhare; the portion granted. 

There can be no thought of fecurity or quiet in this world, 
but in a relignation to the allstments of God and nature. ZL’ £/?. 

Though itis our duty to fubmirc with patience to more sage 
allctments, yet thus much we may reafonably and lawfully a 
of God. . Rogers’s Sermons. 

ALLO’TERY. z. f. [from allot ] ‘That which is granted to any 
particular perfon in a diftribution. See ALLOTMENT. 

Allow me fuch exercifes as may become a gentleman, or 
give me the poor a/.ottery my father left me by teftament. 
Shake/peare, As you Like it. 

To ALLOW. v. a. [aliuer, Fr. from alizudare.] 

a. To admit; as, to allow a pofition; not to contradiét; not 
to oppofe. . 

The principles, which all mankind alow for true, are in- 
mate; thofe, that men of right reafon admit, are the principles 


allowed by all mankind. Locke. 
‘The pow’r of mufick all our hearts allow ; 
And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now. Pcpe. 


As to what is alledged, that fome of the prefbyterians declared 

openly againft the king’s murder, I alow it to be true. Sift. 
2. Togrant; to yield; to own any one’s title to. 

We will not, in civility, @/few too much fincerity to the pro- 
feffions of moft men; but think their actions to be interpreters 
of their thoughts. Locke. 

I will help you to enough of them, and fhall be ready to 
alice the pepe as little power here as you pleafe. Swift. 

3. To grant licence to 5; to petmict. 
et’s follow the old earl, and get the beldam 

To lead him where he would ; his roguifh tmadnefs 

Allows itfelf to any thing. Shake/p. King Lear. 

But as we were E AE of God to be put in truft with the 
gofpel, even fo we fpeak, not as pleafing men, but God, which 
crieth our hearts. Thef: 

They referred all laws, that were to be paffed in Ireland, to 
be gormiidered, corrcéted, and aliewed first by the ftate of Eng-. 
mand. Daiies on Ireland. 

4. Lo give a fanction to; to authorize. 


There is no flai.der in an al/ow’d fool. Shake/p. 
s. To giveto; to pay to. 
Ungrateful then ! if we no tears @//ow 
To him that gave us peace and empire too. Faller. 


6. To appoint for; to fet out to a certain ufe; as, he a/lewedhis 
fon the third part of-his income, 
Ne VI, 
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7- To make abatement, or provifiòn ; òr to fettle any thing, with 
fome conceffions or cautions, regarding fomething elfe. 

If we confider the different occafions of ancient and modern 
medals, we fhall find they both agree iri recording the great 
actions and fuccefles in war 5 allowing {till for the diftercht ways 
of making it, and the circumftances that attended it. Addifon- 

ALLOWABLE. adj. [from allow. ] 
3. I hatwhich may be admitted without conttadiQion. 

It is not allowable, what is obfervable in many pieces of Ra- 
phael; where Magdalen -is tepreíented; ‘before oar Saviour 
wafhing his feet, on her knees; which will not confit with 
the text. ` Brewn’s Vulgar Errours. 

2. That which is permitted or licenfed ; lawful; not forbiddert. 

In actions of this fort, the very light of nature alone may 


difcover that which is fo far forth in the fight of God alow- 
able. 


Ficoker. 
I was, by the freedom allowable among friends, tempred to 
vent my thoughts with negligence. Boyl. 


Réputation becomes a fipnal afid a very peculiar bleffing to 
magiftrates ; and their purfuit of it is hot only aliiwable, but 
laudable. Atterbury’ s Sermons. 

ALLOWAPLENESS. 2. /. [from allowable.J] The quality of be- 
ing allowable; lawfulnefs; exemption from prohibition. 

I cannot think myfelf engaged to difcouffe of lots, as to their 
nature, ufe, and allowablene/s, in matters of recreation 3; which 
is indeed impugned by fome, though better defended by others. 


Scuth’s Sermons. 
ALLO WANCE. x. £ [from allow. ] 


1. Adalon without contradiction. 
Without the notion and al/ewance of fpirits, our philofophy 
will be lame and defeé&tive in one main part of it. Locke. 
Z. Sanétion ; licence ; authority. 
‘That which wifdom did firit begin, and hath been with good 
men gate. CONUS, challengeth allowance of themi that fuc- 


ceed, although it plead for itfelf nothing. ttookere 
You fent a large commifiion 
To Gregory de Caffado, to conclude, 
Without the king’s will, or the ftate’s aliowanée, : 
A ue between his.highnefs and Ferrara. Shake/p-« 


3- Pecmiffion ; freedom from _ reftraint. 
They fhould therefore be accuftomed betifries fo confult and 
make ufe of their -reafon, before they give allowance fo their 
inclinations. Locke. 
4. A fettled rate; or appeintment for any ufe. 
_ The vi&tual in plantations ought to be expended alnioft as 
in a befieged town ; that is, with certain allowance. Bacon. 
_ And his allowance was a continual allowance given him of the 
kings; 2 daily rate for every day all his life. Kingse 
5- Abatement from the ftri@ rigour of a law, or demand. 
‘The whole poem, though written in’ that which they call 
heroick verfe, is of the Pindarick nature, as well in the thought 
as the expreffion; and, as fuch; requires the fame grains of a- 
lowance for it. Dryden. 
_Parents-never give allowances for an innocent paffion. Swifts 
6. Eftablifhed* charaéter ; reputation. 
His bark is ftoutly timber’d, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approved allowance ; 
Therefore my hopes, not furfeited to death, | 
Stand. in bold awe. | Shakéefp. Othello. 
ALLOY. 2. f: .[See Artay.] 
1. Ldafer metal mixed in coinage. 
T hat precife weight and finenefs, by law appropriated to the 
piecesof each denomination, is called the ftandard. F ine filver 
is filver without the mixture of any bafer metal. Aity is bafer 
metalşmixed with it. Lockes 
For let another piece be coined of the fame weight, wherein 
half the filver is taken out, and copper, or other ally, put into 
the place, every one knows it will be worth but half as much $3 
for the value of the ally is fo inconfiderable as not to be rec- 


koned. Locke. 


2. Abatement; diminution. 

The pleafures of fenfe are probably relifhed by beafts in a 
more exquifite degree, than they are by men; for they tafte 
them fincere and pure always, without mixture ot alloy. 

Atterbury s Sermons. 

ALLUBE‘’SCENCY. 2. f. [@llubefcentia, Lat. ] Willingnefs ; con- 

tent, — Dis. 

To ALLU’DE. v. n. [alludo, Lat.] To have fome reference 

to a thing, without the direét mention of it; to hint at; tø 

infinuate. Itis ufed of perfons; as, he alludes to an old fiory 3 
or of things, as, the lampoon alludes 16 Ais mother’s faults. 

‘Thefe fpeeches of Jerom and Chryfoftom do feem plainly to 
al‘ude unto fuch- minifterial garments as were then in ufe.. 

fFiooker. 

‘Truc it is, that many things of this mature be a//uded unto, 
yea, many things declared. Flooker. 

Then juft proportions were taken, and every thing placed by 
weight and meafure: and this I doubt mot was that artificia 
{tructure here alluded tos Burnet. 

ALLU’MINOR. 7. f: [allumers Fr. to light.] One who colours or 
paints upon paper or parchment; becaufe he gives graces, light 
and ornament, to the letters = figures coloured, vai 

° 
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Fo ALLURE. v.a [/exrer, Fr. looren, Dutch,, 'belæpen, Sax. ] 
To entice to any thing whether good or bad; to draw towards 
any thing by enticement. 

Unto laws that men make for the benefit of men, it hath 
feemed always needful to add rewards, which may more allure 
unto good, than any hardnefs deterreth from it, and punifh- 
ments, which may more dcter from evil, than any fweetncfs 
thereto al/iureth. Flosker. 

Above them all 
The golden fun, in fplendour likeft heav’n, 
Allur'd his eye. Mi:ton’s Farad. Loft. 
Each flatt’ring hope, and each alluring joy. Lyttleton. 

ALLU’'RE. n. /. [from the verb al'ure.] Something fet up to en- 
tice birds, or other things, to it. We now write lure. 

T he rather to train them to his allure, he told them both 
often, and witha vehement voice, how they were over-topped 
and trodden down by gentlemen. Ffavwurda, 

ALLU REMENT. n. f- [from a'l. re.] 

‘T hat which allures, or has the force of alluring; entice- 
ment; temp:ation of pleafure. 

Againtt allurcment, cuftom, and a world 

Offended ; fearlefs of reproach, and fcorn, 

Cr violence. Milion’s Parad. Loft. 

Adam, by his wife’s allurement, fell. “Par. Reg. 
To hun th’ s.t ement is not hard 

To minds refolv’d, forewarn’d, and well prepar’d 5 

Lut wond’reous diticult, when once befer, 

‘To ftrugzic through the ftraits, and break CEVRE net. 

ryden. 

Arpe‘ReER. ». /. [from aliure.] The perfon that allures; ecn- 
ticer; envecisler. 

ALLURINGLY. adu. [from a@lizre.] In an alluring manner; 
enticingly. 

ALLU’RINGNESS. ». f. [from alluring.] “The quality of allur- 
ing or enticing; incitation; temptation by propofing plea- 

re. 

ALLU'SION. 1. f: [eluf Lat.] “That which is f,oken with re- 
ference to fomcthing fuppofed to be already known, and there- 
ais not exprelied ; a hint; an implication. It has the par- 
ticle fa. 

Here are manifeft @allnfisnms and footfteps of the diffolution of 
the earth, as it was in the deluge, and will be in its laft ruin. 





«t's Theory. 

This laft al ufion gall’d the Panther more, 
Becaufe indeed it rubb’d upon thé fore. Dryd. 
Expreffions now out of ufe, alufions to cutt- tto us, 


and various particularities, muft needs continu. I 


in the dark. Locke. 

ALLU'SIVE. adj. (aludo, allufum, Lat.] Hinting thing 
not fully exprefled. 

W here the expreffion in one place is plain, and t? af- 

fixed to it agreeable to the proper force of the wor: no 

negative objeclion requires us to depart from it; uns ex- 


preffion, in the other, is figurative or allufive, and the rine, 
deduced from it, liable to great objections; it is re. "16, in 
this latter placc, to refirain the extent of the figure an: ‘ufion, 
to aconfiltency with the former. Roger's sermons. 

ALLu’s1vELy. adv. [from allufive.] In an allufive manner ; 
by implication; by infinuation. 

The Jewifh nation, that rejeéted and crucified him, within 
the compafs of one generation, were, according to his predic- 
tion, deitroyed by the Romans, and preyed upon bv thofe ea- 
gles, ( Matt. xxiv. 28.) by which, allufrvely, are note the Ro- 
man armies, whofe enfign was the eagle. tdammond. 

ALLU'’SIVENESS., z. /. [from aizfive.] The quality of being 
allufive. 

ALLU'VION. 7. [. [al’nvio, Lat.] 

3. The carrying of any thing to fomething elfe by the motion of 
the watcr. 

2. The thing carried by water to fomething elfe. 

The civil law gives the owner of land a right to that increafe 
which arifes from at. .uvion, which is defined an infenfible in- 
crement, brought by the water. 

ALLU’ VIOUS. adj. [from _ăaliuvion.] That which is carried by 
waiter to another place, and lodged upon fomething elfe. 

Ts ALLY. wv. a. [alier, Fr.J 

t To unite by kindred, friendfhip, or confederacy. 

All thefe fepts are atijed to the inhabitanrs of the North, fo 
as there is no hope that they will ever ferve faithfully again{ft 
them. Spenfer.on Ireland. 

Wants, frailties, pafions, clofer till a/y 


The common int’reft, or endear the tye. P:pe. 
‘To the fun ally’d, 
From him they draw the animating fire. Thomfon. 


2. To make a relation between two things, by fimilitude, or re- 
fermblance, or any other mcans. 

‘Two lines I cannot excufe: they. are indeed remotely alied 

to Vircil’s fenfe; but they are too like the tendernels of Ovid. 

` Dryden. 

Aut’y. n. f> (atie, Fr.] One united by fome means of con- 
nexion; as, Marriage; friendfhip ; confederacy. 

VVe could hinder the acceflion of Holland toFrance; either as 
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fub cls, vith great immunities for the encouragement of trade, 
Or as an inieriour and dependent ally under their proteétion. 
Lemple. 
ALMACATNTAR. n.f. [An Arabick word, written varloutly by 
various authours ; by D’Herbelot, almscantar ; by others, al- 
n:ucantar.] A circle drawn parallel to the horizon. It is ge- 
nerally ufed in the plural, and means a feries of parallel circles 
drawn through the feveral degrees of the meridian. 
ALMACA'NTAR’s STAFF. n. f An inftrument commonly 
made of pear-tree or box, with an arch of fifteen degrees, ufed 
to take obfervations of the fun, about the time of its rifing and 
{-..ing, in order to find the amplitude, and confequently the 
variation of the compafs. Chambers. . 
A/LMANACK. n. /. [Lerived, by fome, fromthe Arabick, a/, and 
manah, Heb. o count, or corni u'e 5 but others, from @/, Arabick, 
and úv, a month, or pavaxds, the courfe of the mouths, by 
others, from a Teutonick original, al, and maan, the mson, an 
account of every moon, or month: all of them are probable. } 
A calendar ; a book in which the revolutions of the feafons, 
with the return of feafts and fafts, is noted for the enfuing 
‘ear. 
" Ic will be faid, this is an @lmanack for the old year; all hath 
been wcll: Spain hath not affailed this kingdom, Bacon. 
“T his aftrologer made his a4nanack give a tolerable account 
of the weather, by a direct inverfion of the common prognofti- 
cators. . Government of the Longue. 
Beware the woman too, and fhun her fighr, 
Who in cthefe fludies does herfelf delight; 
By whom a greafy almanack is born, 
WV ith often handling like chaft amber worn. 
I?ll havea fafting a-manack printed on purpofe for her ufe. 
Dryden's Spantfh Friar. 
MA LIMANDINE. n [f (Er. almandina, Ital.] A ruby coarfer 
and lighter than the oriental, and nearer the colour of the gra- 
nate. - Dict. 
ALM’.GuTiness. n. f. [from elmighty.] Unlimited power s 
omnipotence ; one of the attributes of God. 
Te ferveth to ti:e world for a witnefs of his a/mightine/s, whom 
we outwardly honour with the chiefeft of outward things. 
4iooker. 
In creating and making exiftent the world univerfal, by the 
abfolute act of his own word, his power and almightine/s. 
Sir Valter Raleigh: 
In the wildernefs, the bittern and the ftork, the unicorn and 
the elk, live upon his provifions, and revere his powers, and 
feel the force of his almightine/s. Taylor. 
ALMIGHTY. adj. [from ull and mighty.] OF unlimited power ; 
omnipotent. 
The Lord appeared unto Abram, and faid unto him, I am 
the almighty God; walk before me, and be thou perfect. 


Genefisi 
He wills you in the name of God almighty, 
That you diveft yourfelf, and lay apart 
T he borrow'd glories, that, by gift of heav’n, 
By law of nature and of nations "long 
To him and to his heirs. Shakefpeare. 


ALMOND. n. f. [emand, Fr. derived by Menage from amandala, 
a word in low Latin; by others, from Allemand, a German 5 
fuppofing that almonds come to France from Germany.] The 
nut of the almond-tree, either fweet or bitter. 

Pound an a-mend, and the clear,whfte colour will be altered 
into a dirty onc, and the {weet tafte into an oily one. Locke. 

A’LMOND TREE. 2. f. (amygdalus, Lat.] 

It has leaves and flowers very like thofe of the peach tree, but 
the fruit is longer and more comprefied ; the outer green coat 
is thinner and drier when ripe, and the fhell is not fo rugged. 

The fpecies are, 1. The common large almond. 2. e 
fweet almond, with tender fhells. 3. The bitter almond. 4. The 
white flowering almond. 

‘I he three firft forts are chiefly cultivated in England, for the 
beauty of their flowers ; and the frit fort yields large quantities 
of fruit yearly, little inferiour to what we receive trom abroad, 
if not kept too Jong. They are propagated in July, by ino» 
culating a bud into a plum ftock, for wet ground, or an a/m:nd 
er peach ftock for dry. “The fourth is a greawer curiofity ; it 
will not fucceed on a plum, but muft be budded on a peach or 
alment. Millar: 

Like toran almond tree, you're mounted high 

On top of green Selinis, all alone, 

With blofloms brave bedecked daintily, 

WV hofe tender locks do tremble every one, 


At every little breath that under heav’n is blown. Fairy Q; 
Mark well the flow’ring annas in the wood, 

If od'rous blooms the bearing branches load, 

‘The glebe will anfwer to the fylvan reign ; 

Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. Drydem 


A/LMONDS OF THE THROAT, or Townsits, called improperly 
Almonds of the cars 3 are two round glands placed on the fides of 
the bafis of the tongue, under the common membrane of the 
fauces ; each of them has a large oval finus, which opens into 
she fauces, and in it are a great number of lefler ones, which 
difcharge themfelves through the great nus of a mucous and 


flippery 


ALN 


flippery matterinto the fauces, larynx, and cefophagts, forthe 
moiftening and lubricating thofe parts. When the cfophagus 
mufcle aéts, it comprefies the almonds, and they frequently are 
the occafion of a fore throat. 1incy. 

The tonfils, or 4/monds of the Ears, are alfo frequently fwelled 
in the king’s evil; which tumour may be very well reckoned 
a fpecies of it. ifeman’s Surgery. 

A‘’LMOND-FURNACE, or A/LMAN-FURNACE, called alfo the 
Sweep, isa peculiar kind of furnaces ufed in refining, to feparate 
metals from cinders and other foreign fubitances. Chambers. 

A‘LMONER, OF ALMNER. z. f. [eleemofjnarius, Lat.] The officer 
of a prince, or other perfon, employed in the diftributi-n of 
charity. 

I cnquired among the Jacobins for an a/moner 3; and the ge- 
neral fame has pointed out your reverence as the worthieft 
man. Dryden's Spanifh Friar. 

A’LMONRY. 2. f. [from @/moner.] The place where the almoner 
refides, or where the alms are diftributed. 

Atmo’sr. adv. [from all and moft; that is, mo part of all. 
Siinner.] Nearly; well nigh; inthe next degree to the whole, 
er to univerfality. 

Who is there almo/f, whofe mind, at fome time or other, 
love or anger, fear or grief, has not faftencd to fome clog, 
that it Soule not turn itfelf to any other object. Locke. 

‘There can be no fuch wog or notion, as an a/mo/f infinite; 
there can be nothing next or fecond to an omnipotent God. 


Atlas becomes unequal to his freight, 


And almnef# faints beneath the glowing weight. Addif. Ovid. 


What 


ALMS. 2. /-. [in Saxon, elmey, from eleeme/;na, Lat.] 
ft has no iingular. 


is given gratuitoufly in relief of the poor. 
My arm’d knees, 

W hich bow’d but in my ftirrup, bend like his 

Tha: hath received an als. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

The poor beggar hath a juft demand of an alms from the rich 
man; who is guilty of fraud, injuftice and oppreffion, if he 
does not afferd relief according to his abilities. Swift. 

ALMs-BASKET. z. f. [from alms and bafket.] The bafket in 
which provifions are put to be given away. 
‘There fweepings do as well, 

As the beft order’d meal ; 

For who the relifh of thefe guefts will fit, 

Needs fet them but the a/ns-safket of wit. Se JIE: 

Well ftand up for our properties, was the beggar’s ong that 
lived upon the a/21s-ba/fket. L? Eftrange’s Fables. 

A’LMSDEED. a. f: [from alms and ded.] Anat of charity ; a 
charitable gift. on 

This woman was full of good works, and almsdeeds which 
fhe did. As, ix. 36. 

Hard favour’d Richard, where art thou ? 

‘Thou art not here: murder is thy a/msdeed; 

Petitioner for blood thou nger put’{t back. 

Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
A'LMS-GIVER., 7. /. [from alms and giver.] He that gives alms, 
te that fupports others by his charity. 

He built and endowed many religious foundations, befides 
hismemorable hofpital of the Savoy. And yet was he a great 
alms-giver in fecret, which fhewed that his works in publick 
were dedicated rather to God’s glory than his own. Bac:n. 

ALMS-HOUSE. a. f. [from alms and houfe.] A houfe devoted to 
the reception and fupport of the poor ; an hofpiral for the poor. 

The way of providing for the clergy by tithes, the device of 
alin: hou fes for the poor, and the forting out of the people into 
their feveral parifhes, are manifeft unto men of underftanding. 

Flooker’s Preface. 
And to relief of lazars, and weak age 

Of indigent faint fouls, paft corporal toil, 

A hundred almsheufes right well fupplied. Shake/p. Henry V: 

Many penitents, after the robbing of temples, and other vio- 
lences of rapine, build an hofpital, or fome alms-houfe, out of 
the ruins of the church, andthe fpoils of widows and orphans. 

L Eftrange’s Fables. 
Behold yon almhoufe, neat, but void of ftate, 
here age and want fit fmiling at the gate. Pope: 
ALMs-MAN. 2. f. [from alms and men.] A man who lives upon 
alms; who is fupported by charity. 
Pll give my jewels for a fet of beads; 
My gorgeous palace, fur a hermitage; 
My gay apparel for an a/ms:an’s gown. Shakefp. Rich. IL. 
A‘’LMUG YTRER. 2. f- A tree mentioned in {cripture. 

Of its wood were made mufical inftruments, and it was ufed 
alfo in rails, or in a ftaircafe. Lhe Rabbins generally render 
it coral, others ebony, brazil, or-pine. In the Septuagint it is 
trasQared wrought word; and in the Vulgate, Ligna Thyina. But 


coral could never anfwer the purpofes of the almuzgim; the. 


Pine-tree is too common in Judea to be imported from Ophir 5 
and the thyinum, or citron-tree, much efteemed by the an- 
cients for its fragrance and beauty, came from Mauritania. By 


the wood almugim, or algumim, or; fimply, guznim, taking “al 


for a kind of article, may be ungerftood oily and gummy forts 
of wood 


eed, and particularly the trees which produce gum am- 
montac, or gum arabick ; and is, perhaps, the fame with the 
fhittim-wood mentioned by Mofes. Calmet. 


Bentley s SErmcnsS. , 
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And the navy alfo of Hiram that brought gold from Ophirs 
brought in from Ophir great plenty of a/v.ug-irees and precious 
trees. ; I Kingss X. IL- 

A'’LNAGAR, A’LNAGER, or A“LNEGER. z. f. [from ainage. ] 

A meaturer by the ell’; a {worn officer, whofe bufinefs pic 
merly was to infpeét the affize of woolen cloths and to fix the 
feals upon it appointed for that purpofe; but there are now 
three officers belonging to the regulation of GLOED eA 
tures, the /carcher, meafurer, and alneger. K seo 

A‘LNAGE. n. f. [from aulnage, or aunage, Fr.] ii Es 
or rather the meafuring by the ell or yards Fens 
ALLNIGHT. n. /. [from alland night.] y aoe ‘ 

There is a fervice whith they call a/night, which is a Erne 
cake of wax, with the wick in the midit 3 whereby it comet 
to pafs, that the wick fetcheth the nourifhment farther off. 

Bacon’s Natural Fiiftory, N° 372- 
ALOES. n. f [DSMN as it is fuppofed.] A term applied to 
three different things- 


I. A precious wood ufed, in the Eaft, for perfumes, of watoa a 
beft fort is of higher price than gold, and was the moft valua % 
prefent given by the king of Siam, in 1686, to the king 
France. It is called Dembac, and is the heart, or innermo 
part of the aloetree; the next part of which is called Cae 
which is fometimes imported into Europe, and, though o 
inferiour value to the Zambac, is much efteemed : the part mers 
the bark is termed, by the Portuguefe, Pas d’ agut‘a, or eagle- 
wood; but fome account the eagle wood not the outer part 95 
the Tambac, but another fpecies. Our knowledge of this woo 
is yet very imperfedt. : Saum 

R. pp ee is a tree which grows in hot countries, and even inthe 
mountains of ‘Spain. - 

The leaves ge thick, fucculent, and generally befet with 
{pines on the edges; the flower confifts of one leaf, is tu DODI 
and cut into fix fey.t.ents at the top, like the hyacinth 5 t ? 
fruit is oblong and cylindrical, divided into three cells, contain 
ing flat, and, for the moft part, femicircular feeds. _ į 

The fpecies are 39: x. Thecommon large American ale. 
2. The narrow-leaved aloe, from Vera Cruz. 3. I he Arenan 
aloe, which produces young pene out of the lower Csi nce 

Many of thefe plants, in Englifh gardens, are natives p 
Eaft and Weft Indies; but the moft curious are brought from 
the Cape of Good Hope. n 

The firft of thefe pie tee is v hardy, and has endured the sira 
in mild winters, ina very dry foil, and under a fouth wall; but 
they may be kept in a common greenhoufe, giving them very 
little moifture in winter. The other forts are preferved in an 
ai lafs-cafe, withaftove. Thea/ses arcall increafed by oe liie 

oft of the African fpecies, after the fecond, third, or fourt 
year’s growth, produce flowers with us annually ; but the isma- 
rican aes flower but once during the life of the plant, pro 
ducing the flower-ítems from the centre of the plant, of a con- 
fiderable fize, and fometimes fifteen feet in height. | ar 

A common errour, relating to the firft fpecies, is, thati 
never flowers till it be an hundred years old; but experience 
has proved, that fome have flowered in fifty years. snag A 
errour is, that, when the flower opens, it makes a paced ts 2 
a gun. 4 

3- Aloes is a medicinal juice extracted not from the odor iiorenss 
but the common ales tree, by cutting the leaves ang eee 
the juice that drops from them to the fun. Itis diftin ui e 
into Socotorine and Cabaline, or horfe aé:es 3 the fi is fo 
called from Socotera 3 the fecond, becaufe, bei ng coarfer, m 
ought to be confined to the ufe of farriers. It is a warm an 
{trong cathartick, and ufedin moft purgative compofitions. 

ALOE'YICAL. adj. [from alees.] Confifting chiefly of aloes. 

It may be excited by a/ectical, {cammoniate, or acrimonious 
medicines. Wifeman’s Surgery- 

ALO'ETICK. n. f. [from ales.], Any medicine is fo called, which 
chiefly confifts of aloes. , i A 

ALO'FT. adv. [loffter, to lift up, Dan. Lof? air, Teelandifb ; fo 
that a/oft is, into the air.] On high; above; in the air: a 
word ufed chiefly in poetry. 

. For I have read in ftories oft, 
‘That love has wings, an¢ foars aloft. 
Upright he ised, ana bore aloft his fhield, 

Confpicuous from afar, and overlook’d the field. Dryd. Fab. 

ALOFT. prep. Above. ' 

j The great luminary 

Aloft the vulga: conttcllations ee 3 

‘That from his lordly eye keep diftance dues _ R 

Difpenfes light on far. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. iii. 

A’Locy. 2. f: [zay] Unreafonablenefs; abfurdity. D727. 

ALONE adj., [alleen, Dutch; from al and een, or one, that is, fing/e.] 

x. Without another. 

The quarrel toucheth none but us alone 3 
Betwixt ourfelves let us decide it ee Shake/p. Henry V1. 
If by a mortal hand my father’s throne a. 
Céuld be defended, RA i mine alone. Dryden, Æ neid ite 
” God, by whofe alone power and converfation, we all lives 
and move, and have our ing- Bentley. 

2.. Without company ; folitary. t 

Eagles we fee Ay alone, and they are but fheep which always 
herd together. Sidney, b.i. 

Monts 


Suckling 
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Alene, for other c:eature in this place 
Living, o1 lifclefs, to be found was none. Parasife {o?. 
I never durft in darknefs be alone. Drydew's Ind. Er:p. 

ALO’NE. adv. ‘ 

x. This word is.feldom ufed but with the verb &f, if even then 
it be an adverb, and implies fometimes an ironical prohibition, 
to help a man who is able to manage the affair himfelf. 

Let us alone to guard Corioli, 
If they fet down before’s; "fore they remove, — : 
Bring up your army. _ Shakefpeare’s Corislanus. 
Let you alore, cunning artificer ; 
See how his gorget peers above his gown, 
To tell the people in what danger he was. Ben Jobnf/: Catil. 
2. To letalone; to forbear; to leave unfinifhed. 
` His client ftole it, but he had better have /et it alonc; for he 
loft his caufe by the jeft. Addijon, Specésator. 
ALS NG. adu. [au longue, Fr.] 
a. At length. 
Some row! a mighty ftone; fome laid ts de 
And, bound with burning wire, on {pokes of whcels are hung. 
f Dryden, Æneid vi. 
2. Through any fpace meafured lengthwife. . 5 > 

A firebrand carried alznz, leavetha train of light behind it. 
Bacon’s Natural Hificry, N° 274- 

Where Ufens glides a’ong the lowly land-, w ia 

Or the black water of Pomptinaftands. Dryden, Æ neid vii. 

3. Throughout; in the whole; with a/l prefixed. 

They werc all alo g a crofs, untoward fort of people. Sruth. 
Solomon, ^al? along in his Proverbs, gives the title of fool to 
a wicked man. Tillotfon. 
4. Joined with the particle with ; in company ; joined with, 
I your commiffion will forthwith difpatch, ; 
And he to England fhall along with you. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Hence then! and evil go with thce along, 
‘Thy offspring, to the place of evil, Hell; ; 
‘Thou and thy wicked crew! Milt: s Par. Lef, b. vi. 
Religious zeal is fubjeét to an excefs, and to adcfect, when 
fc mething is mingled with it, which it fhould not have; or when 
it wants fomething that ought to go along with it. Sprat. 
5- Sometimes wth is underftood. 
Command thy flaves: my free-born foul: difdains 
A tyrant’s curb; and reftive breaks the reins. 
Take this a/ong ; and no difpute fhall_rife 
(Though mine the woman) for my ravifh’d prize. Dryden. 

6. Forward; onward. In this fenfe it is derived from allons, 

French. 
Come then, my friend, my genius, come alozig, 
Thou mafter of the poet and the fong. Pope. 

ALO'NGST. ‘adv. [a corruption, as it feems, from along.} Along ; 
through the length. 

The Turks did keep ftrait watch and ward in all their ports 
thereabout @/on7/? fra coat. Knoliexs £dif? of the Turks. 

ALOOF. adv. [all off, that is, quite off] 

1. Atadiftance; with the particle from. It generally implies a 
finall diftance, fuch as is within view or obfervation. 

Then bad the knight this lady yede aloof, 
And to an hill herfelf withdrew afide, 
From whence fhe might behold the battle’s proof, 
And elfe be fafe from danger fardefcried. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
As next in worth, 
Came fingly where he ftood, on the bare ftrand, 
While the promifcuous croud ftood yet alof. Parad. Loft. 
‘The noile approachzs, though our palace ftood 
Aloof from ftreets, encompafs’d with a wood. D: yder 
2. Applied to perfons, it often infinuates caution and ci.tumípec- 
tion. ; 
‘Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of ftec] 
And make the cowards ftand alf at bay. Shak. Tenry VI. 
Going northwards, asof, as long as they had any doubt of 
being purfued, at laft when they were out of reach, they turned 
and crofied the ocean to Spain. Bacon. 
‘The king would not, by any means, enter the city, unti!‘he 
had aloof feen the crofs fet upon the greater tower of Granada, 
whereby it became Chriftian ground. Bacons Hemy VII. 
Two pots ftood by a river, one of brafs, the other:of clay. 
The water carried them away; the earthen vefiel kept’ alosf 
Jrom t other. L’Eftrange’s Fables. 
‘The ftrong may fight a/eof; Anczeus try’d 
His force too near, and by prefuming dy’ds © Dryd. Fables. 
3- Ina figurative fenfe, it is ufed to import art or.cunning in con- 
verfation, by which a man holds the principal queftion at a dif- 
tance. 
Nor do we find him forward to be founded ; 
But with a crafty madnefS keeps a/oof, 
Vhen we would bring him on to fome confeffion _ 
OF- his true ftate. Shakefpeare’s Flamilet. 
4- aoe ufed metaphorically of perfons that will not be feen in a 
efign. 
It is neceflary the queen join;. for, if fhe ftand aloof, there 
will be ftill fufpicions: it being ateceived opinion in the world, 
that fhe hath a great intereft in the king’s favour and power. 


Suckling. 
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s. Ic is applicd to things not properly belonging to each other. 
zove’s not love, 

When it is mingled with regards that ftand 

Mizof from th” cntire. i Shake/peare’s King Lear, 

Arou'b. adu. [trom a and /ond.] Loudly; witha ftrong voice; 
with a great noifc. 
Strangled he lies! yet feems to cry aloud, 

‘To warn the mighty, and inftruét the proud 5 

"I hat of the great, neglecting to be jult, 

Heav’n in a moment makes an heap of duft. Waller. 

Then heav’n’s high monarch thund’red thrice aloud, 
: nd thrice he fhook aloft a golden cloud. Dryden, Jneid vii. 
ALow. adv. [from a and /fow.] In alow place; not.aloft. 
And now alw, and now aloft they fly, 
As born through air, and feem to touch the fky. 
WLPHA. n.f- he firft letter in the Greek alphabet, 
ing to our A; therefore ufed to fignify the firft. 

I am alpha and omega, the beginning and the ending, faith 
the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to come, the 
Almighry. Revelations. 

ALPHABET. n.f. [from 2a@a, alpha, and Bale, Leta, the two 
firft letters of the Greeks.] The order of the letters, or ele- 
ments of fpecch. 

‘Thou fhalt not figh, 

Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a fign, 

But I of thefe will reft an a'phahet, 

And by ftill practice learn to know thy meaning. 

retest s Titus Andronicus. 

‘The letters of the alphabet, formed by the feveral motions of 
the mouth, and the great variety of fyllables compofed of ler- 
ters, and formed with almoft equal velocity, and the- endlefs 
number of words capable of being framed out of ‘the a/phalet, 
either of more fyllables, or of one. 4Holdcr. 

~ Taught by their nurfes, little children get 

‘This faying, fooner than their alphabet. Drytl. jun Juv. 

To A‘/LPHABET. u.a. [from aj kabet, noun.] To range in the 
order of the alphabet. 

ALPHABE’TICAL. } adj. [from alphabet; alphabetiqgue, Fr.] In the 

ALPHABE’TICEK. order of the alphabet; according to the 
feries of letters. 

I have now by me, digefted in an ağ haleticel order, all the 
counties, corporations, and boroughs in Great Britain, with 
their refpeftive tempers. Swift. 

ALPHABE’TICALLY. adv. [from alphabetical.] In an alphabe- 
tical manner ; according to the order of the letters. 

I had once in my thoughts to contrive a grammar, more tharr 
I can now comprife in fhort hints; and a diétionary, alphabeti- 
caily containing the words of the language, which die deaf per- 
fon is to learn. older’s Elements of Specth. 

ALREADY. adv. [from al} and ready.] At this prefent timc, or 
at fome time paft; oppofed to futurity ; as, W7ll he come foon? 
Fle is come already. 44 rllit be done? Ft is done already. 

‘Touching our uniformity, that which hath been aù cady an- 
{wered, mav ferve for anfwer to that exception. L- ocker. 

“You warn’d me ftill of loving two ; 
Can I love him, already loving you? Dryd. Indian Emp; 
See, the guards, from yon far eaftern hill 

“4lreedy move, no longer ftay afford; 

High in the air, they wave the flaming fword, 

Your fiznal to depart. Dryden's Stute of Tnnecence. 

I confine myfelf to methods forthe advancement of piety, 
which are in the power of a prince limited like ours, by a 


Dryden: 


anfwer- 


{triét execution of the laws a/rcady in force. Swift. 
Methinks, efrady I your tears furvey, 
Alrcady hear the horrid things they fay, 
Already fee you a degraded toaft, 
And all your honour in a whifper loft ! Pepe. 


ALs. adv. [als, Dutch ] Alfo; likewife: a word now out of ufe. 
The golden fun his gliftering head gan fhew, 

And fad remembrance now the prince amoves 

N\Vith freth defire his voyage to purfue ; 

Ais Una earn’d her travel to renew. 

A’xtso. adv. [from al? and /e.} 
r. Inthe fame manner ; likewife. 

In thefe two, no doubt, are contained the caufes of the great 
deluge, as according to Mofes, “fo alfo according to neceffity ; 
for our world affords no other treafures of water. Burnet’s Theo. 

2. Alij is fomctimes neariy the fame with and, and only conjoins 
the member, of the fentence. 

; “God do fo to me, and more alf. x Samuel, xiv. 44. 

ALTAR. z. f: (atare, Lat. It is obferved by Fan-us, that the 
word atar is received, with Chriftianity, in all the European 
languages; and that @/tare is ufed by one of the fathers, as ap-_ 
propriated to the Chriftian worfhip, in oppofiticn-ts Tim are 
of ‘gentilifm. ] : 

I. “1 he place where offerings to heaven are laid. 

The goddefs of the nuptial bed, 

‘Tir’d with her vain devotions for the dead, 

Refolv’d the tainted hand fhould be repell‘d, 

Which incenfe offer’d, and her altar held. Dry3d. Fab. 


2. The table in Chriftian churches where the communion is ad- 
niiniftered, 


Fairy Queen. b. i, 


Her 
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Her grace rofe, and, with modeft paces, 
_Came to the altar, where fhe kneel’d, and, faintlike, 
Cait her fair eyes to heav’n, and pray’d devoutly. 
Shake/peare. 

AULTARAGE. 1. f. [altaragium, Lat.] An emolument arifing to 
the prieft from oblations, through the means of the altar. 

Ay iffe’s Parergon. 

A/LTAR-CLOTH. ™. f. [from alter and cloth.] Whe cloth thrown 
over the altar in churches. 

I fhould fet down the wealth, books, hangings, and altar- 
cloths, which our kings gave this abbey. Peacham. 

To ALTER. v. a. Calterer, Fr. from alter, Lat. 

1. To change ; to make otherwife than it is. To alter, feems ‘ore 
properly to imply a change made only in fome part of a thing 5 
as, to alter a writing, may be, to blot or interpolate it; to 
change it, may be, to fubftitute another in its place. 

Do you note 

How much her grace is a/ter’d on the fudden ? 

How long her face is drawn? how pale fhe looks, 

And of an earthy cold? Shake/peare. 

Aéts appropriated to the worfhip of God by his own ap- 
pointment, muit continue fo, till himfelf hath otherwite de- 
clared : for who dares alter what God hath appointed ? 

Stillingfleet. 

2. To take off from a perfuafion or feét. 

For the way of writing playsin verfe, I find it troublefome 
and flow; but I am no way altered from my opinion of it, at 
leaft with any reafons which have oppofed it. Dryden. 

ALTER. v. zn. To become otherwife than it was; as, 

the weather alters from bright to cloudy. , 

A‘LYTERABLE. adj. [from alter; alterable, Fr.} “That which may 
be altered or changed by fumething elfe ; diftin&t from change- 
able, or that which changes, or may change itfelf. 

That alterable refpe&ts are realities in nature, will never be 
admitted by a confiderate difcerner. Glanville. 

Our condition is this world in mutable and uncertain, @/ter- 
able by a thoufand accidents, which we can neither forefee nor 
prevent. Rozers. 

I with they had been more clear in their direĉtions to him 
upon that mighty point, Whether the fertlement of the fuc- 
ceffion in the Houfe of Hanover be alterable or no? Swift. 

A'’LTERABLENESS. 7. /. [from alterable] The quality of being 
alterable, or admitting change from external caufes. 

A/LTERABLY. adv. [from alterable.) In fuch a manner as may 
be altered. 

A’LTERANT. adj. [alterant, Fr.] That which has the power of 
producing changes in any thing. 

And whether the body be alterant or altered, evermore a 
perception precedeth operation ; for elfe all bodies would be 
alike one to another. Bacon. 

ALTERA’/TION. z. f. [from alter; alteration, Fr.} 

1. The act of altering or changing. 

Alteration, though it be from worfe to better, hath in it in- 
convenienciecs, and thofe weighty. FIooker. 

2. The change made. 

Why may we not prefume, that God doth even call for fuch 
change or alteration, as the very condition of things themfelves 
‘doth make neceflary. Flooker. 

So he, with difficulty and labour hard, 

Mov’d on: 

But he once paft, foon after, when man fell, 

Strange alteration / Sin, and death, amain 

Following his track (fuch was the will of heav’n 1) 


To 


Pav’d after him a broad and beaten way. Altilton. 
No other alteration will fatisfy ; nor this neither, very long, 
without an utter abolition of all order. South. 


Appius Claudius admitted tothe fenate the fons of thofe who 
had been flaves; by which, and fucceeding alterations, that 
council degenerated into a moft corrupt body. Swift. 
A’LTERATIVE. adj. [from al/ter.] 
Medicines called aiterative, are fuch as have no immcdiate 
fenfible operation, but gradually gain upon the conititution, 
by changing the humours from a ftate of diftemperature to 
health. “Chey are oppofed to evacuants. Duincey. 
When there is an eruption of humour in any part, it is not 
cured merely by outward applications, but by fuch alterative 
medicines as purify the blood. Government of the Tongue. 
ALTERCA’TIoN. 2. f. [altercation, Fr. from altercor, Lat.] De- 
bate ; controverfy ; wrangle. 
By this hot purfuit of lower controverfics amongift men pro- 
feffing religion, and agreeing in the principal foundations tkere- 
of, they conceive hope, that, about the-higher principles them- 
felves, time will caufe altercation to grow. ` Flooker. 
‘Their whole life was, ina manner, little elfe than a perpe- 
tusbs=cangling and altercation; and that, many times, rather 
f ory and oftentation of wit, than a fober and ferions- 
tearcH of truth. FTakewell. 
AL'VE’RK. adj. [ alternus, Lat.] Acting by turns, in {fucceflion 
ach to the othcr. 
And God made two great lights, great for thcir ufe 

To man ; the greater to have rule by day, 


‘The lefs by night, altern. 


Ne VI. Milign. 
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ALTE’RNACY. n. f. [from alternate.] 

ALTERNATE. ad. [alternus, 
after another; reciprocal. 

Friendfhip confifts properly in mutual offices, 


Action performed by turfs. 
Lat.] Being by turns; one 


and a gene- 


rous ftrife in alternate aéts of kindnecfs. South, 
Hear how ‘1 imotheus’ various lays furprife, 
And bid offernate paffions fall and rife ! 
While, at each change, the fon of Lybian Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with ‘ove. Pope. 


ALTE’RNATE ANGLES. [In geometry.] Are the internal angles 
made by a line cutting two parallels, and lyir z on the oppo- 
fite fides of the cutting line; the one below the firft parallel, 
and the other above the fecond. 

ALTERNATE RATIO, Or PROPORTION, is where the antecedent 
of one is to its confequent, as the antecedent of another to its 
confequent; the very fame ratio, in this cafe, holding alrer- 
mately in refpeét of the antecedents to each other, and the 
confequents to each other. Chambers, 

ALTERNATE. xz. f j from alternate, adj.) That which happens 
alternately ; wviciffitude. 

And rais’d in pleafure, or repos’d in cafe, 
Grateful alternates of fubitantial peace, 
‘They blefs the long noéturnal influence fhed 
On the crown’d goblet, and the genial bed 

To ALTERNATE. V. a. [atterno, Lat. ] 

I. To perform alternately. 

Thote who, in their courfe, 
Mcliodious hymns about the fov’reign throne 
Aiternate all night long. 
2. To change one thing for another reciprocally. 
The molt high God, in all things appertaining unto this 
life, for fundry wiie ends, alternates the difpofition of good 
and evil. Grew. 

ALTERNATELY. adu. [from alte: nate.] In reciprocal fucceffion, 
fo that cach fhall] be fucceeded by that which it fucceeds, as, 
light follows darknefs, and darknefs follows light. 

The prince!s Melefinda, bath’d in tears, 

And tofs’d alternately with hopes and fears, 


Prior. 


Adilion. 


Would learn from you the fortunes of her lord. Dryden. 
Unhappy man ! whonsforrow thus and rage y 
To different ills a/ternately engage. Prior. 


The rays of light are, by tome caufe or other, alternately dif- 
pofed to be rceflećtcd or refraż!ced for many viciilitudes. Newt. 
ALTE’RNATENESS. 2. f. [from alternate.] The quality of being 
alternate, or of happening in reciprocal fucceffion Dic. 
ALTERNA TION. 2. f. [from alternate.] The recipreeal fuceffion 
of things. 

The one would be oppreffed with conftant heat, the other 
with infufferable cold ; and fo the defeét of alternation would 
utterly impugn the generation of all things. Vulgar Errours. 

ALTE’RNATIVE. 7. J. [alternatif, Fr.] “Vhe choice given of two 
things ; fo that if one be rejeéted, the other muit be taken. 
A ftrange alternative 
Muft ladies have a doctor, or a dance? Young. 
ALTE’RNATIVELY. adv. [from @lternative.}] In alternate maii 
mer; by turns; reciprocally. 

An appeal alternatively made may be tolerated by the civil 
law as valid. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

ALTE’RNATIVENESS. 7. f. [from alternative.] “Che quality or 
ftate of being alicriative; reciprocation. Dic. 

ALTE’RNITY. 2. f/2 [trom altern.] Reciprocal fucceffion; vi- 
ciffitude ; turn; change of one thing for another ; recipro- 
cally. 

They imagine, that an animal of the vafteft dimenfions, and 
longeft duration, fhould live in a continual motion, without 
the afternity and vicifitude of reft, whereby all other animals 
continue. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ALTHOUGH. conj. [from all and though. See THoucn.]}] Not- 
withftanding; however it may be granted; however it may 
be that. 

Weall know, that many things are believed, a/thou:+ they 
be intricate, obfcure, and dark; although they exceed the reach 
and capacity of our wits; yea, although in this world they be 





no way poflible to be underftuod. ficoker. 
Me the gold of France did not feduce, 
Although I did admit it as a mative 
The fooner to effe& what I intended. Shake/peare. 


‘The ftrefs mutt be laid upon a majority; without which 
the laws would be of little weight, although they be good ad- 


ditional fecurities. Su ift. 
A’ULTIGRADE. adj. [from altus and gradror, Lat.] Rifing on 
high. Dict. 


ALTMLOQUENCE. 7. f. [altus and’ /oguor, Lat.] High fpeech ; 
-ompous language. 

Aier Eer. f- (altimetria, Lat. from altus and wileov.] The 
art of taking or mvafuring altitudes or heights, whetner accef- 
fible, or inacceflible, generally performed by a quadrant. 

ALTI SONANT. adj. [altifonus, Lart.] High ; founding ; pom- 

ALTI'SfNOLS. pous or lofty in found. Dict. 

ALTII UDE. n. f. (altitudo, Lat.] 

I1. Height of place ; fpace mtalured upward. 


S Ten 
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Ten mafts attach’d make not the altitude, 
Which thou haft perpendicularly fall’n. _ Shakefpeare. 
Some define the perpendicular altitude of the higheft moun- 
tains to be four miles ; others but fifteen furlongs. Brown, 
She fhines above, we know, but in what place, 
How naar the throne, and heav’ns imperial face, 
By our-weak opticks is but vainly guefs’d 5; 
Diftance,and altitude conceal the reft. Dryden. 
2. The elevation of any of the heavenly bodies above the horizon. 
Even un à the latitude of fifty-two, the efficacy thereof is not 
much confiderable, whether we confider its afcent, meridian, 
altitude or abode above the horizon. Vulgar Errours. 
Has not a poet more virtues and vices within his circle, 
cannot he obferve them and their influences in their feveral 
fituations, in their oppofitions and conjunctions, in their alti- 
tudes and depreffions ? Rymer. 
3. Situation with regard to lower things. 
Thofe members which are pairs, ftand by one another in 
equal altitude, and anfwer on each fide one to another. Ray. 
4- Height of excellence; fuperiority. 
Your altitude offends the eyes 
Of thofe who want the power to rife. 
The world, a willing ftander-by, 
Inclines to aid a fpecious lye. 
5. Height of degrce ; highcft point. 
He did it to pleafe his mother, and to be partly proud ; 
which he is, even to the altitude of his virtue. Shakefpeare. 
ALTVVOLANT. adj. [altivolans, Lat. from altus and we/o. i 
fiying. 
Mero ETHER. adv. [from al? and together.] 
1. Completcly ; without reftriction ; without exception. 
It is in vain to fpeak of planting laws, and plotting policy, 
till they be altogether fubdued. S er. 
Wee find not in the world any people that hath lived a% 
ther without religion. x 
If death and danger are things that really cannot be endured, 
no man could ever be obliged to fuffer for his confcience, or to 
die for his religion ; it being altogether as abfurd to ami =o a 
man obliged to fuffer, as to do impoffibilities. o 
I do not atts ethe difapprove of the manner of interwéavi 
texts of fcripture through the ftyle of your fermon. Swift, 
2. Conjuncily ; in company. ‘This is rather al together. 
Coufin of Somerfet, join you with me, 
And altogether with the duke of Suffolk, 
WVe’ll quickly hoift duke Humphry from his feat. 


S e 

MLUDET.. n. f: [from a and lutum ; that is, without lute.4 
Aludels are {ubliming pots ufed in chemi > without bot- 
toms, and fitted into one another, as many as there is|occa- 
fion for, without luting. At the bottom of the furnace is a pot 
that holds the matter to be fublimed ; and, at the top is a head, 
to retain the flowers that rife up. EIEI + 

A'LUM. 2. f. [alumen, Lat.] 

A kind of mincral falt, of an acid tafte, leaving in the mouth 
a ienie of fwcetnefs, accompanied with a confiderable d 
of aftringency. “Ihe ancient naturalifts allow of two forts of a- 
/ m, natural and fuctitious. The natural is found in the ifland of 
Nlilo, being a kind of whitifh ftone, very light, friable, and 
porous, and {treaked with filaments refembling filver. The 
factitious alun is prepared in different manners, according to 
the different materials of which it is made. Hence arife red, 
Roman, and citron alums; alfo plumofe, faccharine, and burnt 
alums. England, Italy, and Flanders, are the countries where 
alum is principally produced; and the Englith roche-alum is 
made from a bluifh mineral ftone, frequent inthe hillsof York- 
fhire and Lancafhire. Alum is ufed in medicine as an abfor- 
bent, but being apt to excite vomiting, it is feldom prefcribed 
inwardly. It is ufed outwardly in aftringent lotions, and is an 
ingredient in feveral dentifrices and cofmeticks. It is a princi- 
pal ingredient in dying and colouring ; neither of which can be 
well p ifermed without it. It ferves to bind the colour upon 
the ftuff_, and has the fame ufes there, that gum water and glu- 
tinous oils have in painting. It alfo difpofes ftuffs to take the 
colour, and adds a degree of brifknefs and delicacy toit. This 
effect of alum feems to proceed from its ftyptick or aftringent 
quality, by which it bindsthe finer parts of coleurs together, 
and prevents their exha'ing. Hence alfo it preferves paper, that 
has been dipped in its water, from finking when wrote upon. 

Saccharine alun bears a near refemblance to fugar, and is a 
compolition of common alum, with rofe-water and whites of 
ecgs boiled to ether, to the confiftence of a pafte, and thus 
moulded at pleafure. As it cools, it grows hard as a ftone, and 
is ufed > a cof{metick. 

Burnt alum is alum calcined over the fire, and thus rendered 
whitcr, more licht, and more eafily pulverized. 

_ Plum fe or ;lume alum is a fort of faline mineral ftone, of va- 
rious colour , moft commonly white, bordering on green, re- 
{~mbling Venetian talc, except that, inftead of f{cales, it rifesin 
threads or fibres, refembling thofe of a feather ; whence its 
nane from , luma, a feather. Some will have this to be the la- 
Tris amian.hus of the ancients. Chambe: s. 

By long bcating the white of an egg with alump of alum, 
ycu may bring it, for the moft part, into white cunts. Boyle, 


Swift. 


Did. 


AMA 


- A ftone or calx uld im furgery s perhaps 


ALUM STONE. ”. f. 
alum calcined, which then becomes eostofive. 

She gargled with oxycrate, and was in few days cured, by 
touching it with the vitriol and alum Jūlsses. T ifeman. 

ALU‘’MINOUS. adj. [from a/um.] Relating to alum, or confift- 
ing of alum. 

Nor do we renons conclude, becaufe, by a cold and alu- 
minous moifture, it is able a while to refift the fire, that, from a 
peculiarity of nature, it fubfifteth and liveth in it. Broun. 

The tumour may have other mixture with it, to make it of 
a vitriolick or aluminous nature. Wifernan. 

A’Lways. adv. [It is fometimes written alway, compounded of 


au and 3 ealle > Sax. tuttavia, Ital.] 
I. Perpe ys throughout all time ; oppofed to fometime, oy 
mever. 
_ That, which fometime is expedient, doth not always fo con- 
tinue. Flooker. 
Man never is, but always to be bleft. Pope. 


a. Conftantly ; without variation; oppofed to Jometimes, or to 
now and shox. 
He is always great, when fome great occafion is prefented 
to him. ; Dryden. 
A. M. Stands for artium magifler, or maftcr of arts; the fecond 
degree of our univerfities, which, in fome foreign countries, 
is called do&tor of philofophy. 
Am. The firt perfon of the verb to be. [See To Be.] 
And God faid unto Mofes, I am that I am : and he faid, 
thus fhalt thon fay unto the children of Ifrael, I amı hath fent 


me unte you. Exodus, iii. 14. 
Come then, my foul: I call thee by that name, z 
‘hou bufy thi from whence I know I am - 
For knowing what I am, I know thou art ; 
Since that muft needs exift, which can impart. Prior. 


Amasrxiry. x. f- [from amabilis, Lat.] Lovelinefs; the power 


of > 
o sa pa can make amability, our minds and apprehenfions 
make that ; and fo is our felicity. Taylor. 
AMADETTO. n. f: A fort of pear [See Pear.] fo called, fays 
Skinner, from the name of him who cultivated it. 
L ADOT. n. f: A fort of pear. [See PEaR-] 
AMAIN adv. [from maine, or maigne, old Fr. derived from mag- 
nus, Lat.] With vehemence; with vigour ; fiercely ; violent- 
- It is ufed of any action performed with precipitation, whe- 
of fear or courage, or of any violent effort. 
Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain, 
To ify that rebels there are up, 
And put the Englifhmen unto the fword. Shakefpeare. 
What! when we fled amain, purfued, and ftruck 
With heav’n’s affiGting thunder, and befought 


The deep to fhelter us ? Milton. 
‘The hills, to their fupply, 
Vapour and exhalation dufk and moift, 
Ailton. 


Sent up amain. 
From hence the boar was rous’d, and fprung amain, 

Like light’ning fudden, on the warriour train, 

Beats down the trees before him, fkakesthe ground; 

The foreft echoes to the crackling found, ? 

Shout the fierce youth, and clamours ring around. Dry. 


AMA’/LGAM. a. f: [@parand pyapeiv.] The mixture of me- 
AMA LG AM . tals procured by amalgamation. See A- 
MALGAMATION. . 


The induration of the emalganmrappears to proceed from the 
new texture refulting fron the coglition of the mingled ingre- 
dients, that make up the amalgam. Boyle. 

To Am-A/LGAMATE. V. a. [from amalgam.] 

‘Tounite metals with quickfilver, which may be practifed up- 
on all metals, except iron and copper. The ufe of this opera- 
tion is, to make the metal foft and ductile. Gold is, by this 
method, drawn over other materials by the gilders. 

AMALGAMA‘TIOnN. 2. /. [from amalgamate.] he act or prac- 
tice of amalgamating metals. 

Amalgamation is the mixing of mercury with any of the me- 
tals. “Lhe manner is thus in gold, the reft are anfwerable - 
‘Take fix parts of mercury, x them hot in a crucible, and 
pour them to one part’of gold made red hot in another cru- 
cible ; ftir thefe well that they may incorporate ; then caft the 
mafs into cold water, and w it. Bacon. 

AMANDA/‘Tion. 2. f. [from amando, Lat.] The aé& of fending 
on am > or employment. 

AMANUE'NSIS.n. f: (Lat.] A perfon who writes what an- 
other diCtates, 

AMARANTH. x. f. [amaranthus, Lat. from æ and papasvw ] The 
mame of a plant. 

The flowers have no s5 the cup of the flower is dry 
and multifid ; the feeds are included in membrenaceoas @rvetiels, 
which, when come to maturity, burftopen tranfverfely oh ari- 
zontally, like purflane, each of which contains onc or more 
roun@ith feeds. 

Among the m fpecies, the moft beautiful are, r. The 
tree amaranth. 2. The long pendulous amaranth, with reddith 
coloured fecds, commonly called Love lies a bleeding. All thefe 

‘plants muft be fown ona good hot bed in February, or the be- 
ginning 
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ginning of larch. They produce large beautiful flowers, and 
perfect their Nvl in September. Afillar. 
2. In poetry, it is fometimes an imaginary flower, fuppofed, ac- 
cording to its name, never to fade. 
mmortal amaranth! a flower which once 

In paradife, faft by the tree of life, 

Began to bloom; but foon, for man’s offence, 

To heav’n remov’d, where farft it grew, there grows, 

And flow’rs aloft, fhading the fount of life; 

And where the river of blifs, thro’ mid{t of heav’n, 

Rowls g'er Elyfian flow’rs her amber ftream : 

With thefe, that never fade, the {pirits eleét 

Bind their refplendent locks, inwreath’d with beams. 

M4ilton’s Paradife Lof?. 
AMARA‘/NTHINE. adj. [amaranthinus, Lat.] Relating to ama- 
ranths; confifting of amaranths. 
By the ftreams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O’er the Elyfian flow’rs, 
By thofe happy fouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of Afphodel, 
Or amaranthine bow’rs. 
AMA/‘/RITUDE. 2. /. (amaritudo, Lat.] Bitternefs. 

What amaritude or ed d is deprehended in choler, it 
acquires from a commixture of melancholy, or external ma- 
lign bodies. arvey- 

AMA‘RULENCE. 1. [. [amaritudo, Lat.] Bitternefs. Dié. 
Ama’‘sMENT. 7. f. [from ama/s.] A heap; an accumulation ; 
a collection. 

What is now in the fubje&, is but an amafment of imagi- 
mary conceptions, prejudices, ungrounded opinions, and infi- 
nite impoftures. Glanville. 

To AMAZSS. v. a. [amaffer, Fr-] 
1. To colleét together into one heap or mafs. 

The rich man is not blamed, as having made ufe of any 
unlawful means to ama/s riches, as having thriven by fraud 
and injuftice. Atterbury. 

When we would think of infinite fpace, or duration, we, at 
firft Rep, ufually make fome very large idea, as perhaps of 
millions of ages, or miles, which poffibly we double and mul- 
tiply feveral times. All that we thus ama/s together in our 
thoughts, is pofitive, and the aflemblage ot a great number of 
pofitive ideas of fpace or duration. Locke. 

2. In a figurative fenfe, to add one thing to another, generally 
with fome {hare of reproach, either of eagernefs or indifcri- 
mination. 

Such as ama/s all relations, muft err in fome, and be unbe- 
lieved in many. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Do not content yourfelves with mere words, left your im- 
provements only amafs a hesp of unintelligible phrafes. 

; Patis’s Improvement of the Mind. 

‘The life of Homer has been written, by amaffing of all the 
traditions and hints the writers could mect with, in order to 
tell a ftory of him to the world. Pope. 

To AMATE. V. a. [from a and mate. See Mare.] 
1. To accompany 3; to entertain as a companion. It is now ob- 
folgte. 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fate, 

Courted of many a jolly paramour, 

The which did them immodeft way amate, 

And each one foyght his lady to aggrate. Fairy Queen. 

2. To terrify; to ítrik wish horrour. In this fenfe, it is derived 
from the old French, mafter, to crufh or fubdue. 

AMA‘TO’/RCULIST. 2. f- | amatorculus, Lat.] A little infignificant 
lover; a pretender to affection. Did. 

A'/MATORY. adj. [amutorius, Lat.] Relating to love; caufing 
love. 

It is the fame thing whether one ravifh Lucretia by force, as 
‘Tarquin, or by amatory potions, not only allure her, but ne- 
ceffitate her to fatisfy his luft, and incline her effeétually, and 
draw her inevitably to follow him fpontaneoufly. 

Bramball again/? Flobbes. 
AMAURO’SIS. n. f: [apeveow.] A dimnels of fight, not from 
any vifible defect in the eye, but from fome diftemperature of 
the inner parts, eccafioning the reprefentations of flies and duft 
floating befere the eyes: which appearances are the parts of the 
retina hid and comprefied bf the blood-veficls being too much 
diftended ; fo that, in many of its parts, all fenfeis loft; and 
therefore no images can be painted upon them, whereby the 
eyes, continually rolling round, many parts of objects falling 
fucecflivecly upon them, are obfcure. The cure of this de- 
pends upon a removal of the ftegnations in the extremities of 
thofe arteries which run over the bottom of the eye. Quincy. 
To AMAZE. v. a. [froma and maze, -erplexity. | 
1. To comnfufa with terrour. 
¢ Yea, I will make many people ized at thee, and their 
k ngs fhall be horribly afraid for thee, when I fhall brandifh my 
fevord before them, and they fhall tremble at every moment ; 
every man for his own life in the cay of the fll. Ezik. 
2. To put into confufion with wonde. = 
Go, heav’nly pair, and wieh pour dazling virtucs, 
Your courage, truth, your innocusice and lovc, 
Amaze and charm mankind. 


Pope. 


Smith. 
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3- To put into perplexity. 
That cannot choofe but amaze him. If he be not amazed» 
he will be mocked ; if he be amazed, he will every way be 
mocked. Shake pearc. 
AMA‘ZE. n. /. [from the verb amaze.] Aft_nifhment; confufion 
either of fear or wonder. 5 
Fairfax, whofe name in arms thro’ Europe rings, 
And fills all mouths with envy or with praile, 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze, 
And rumours loud. 


: ATi iton. 
Meantime the Trojan cuts his wat’ry way, 
Fix’d on his voyage thro’ the curling fea, 
Then cafting back his eyes with dire amaze, 
Sees, on the Punick fhore, the mounting blaze. Dryden. 


AMA‘ZEDLY. adv. [from amazed.] Confuledly; with amaze- 
ment; with confufion. 


I {peak arazedly, and it becomes 


My marvel, and my meflage. Shake/peare. 
Why 

Stands Macbeth thus amaze:tiy / 

Come, fifters, cheer we up his fprights. Afacheth. 


AmaA‘zEDNEss. 2. f. [from amazxed.] The ftate of being amaz- 
ed; aftonifhment; wonder; confufion. . 

I was by at the opening of the farthel, heard the old fhep- 
herd deliver the manner how he found it ; whereupon, after a 
little amazedne/s, we were all commanded out of the chamber. 

Shakefp. Winter's Tales 
AMAZEMENT. 2. f. [from amaze. ] 
tr. Such a confufed apprehenfion as does not leave reafon its full 
force; extreme fear; horrour. 
He anfwer’d nought at all; but adding new 

Fear to his firft amazement, itaring wide, 

With ftony eyes, and heartlefs hollow hue, 

Aftonifh’d ftood, as one that had efpy’d 

Infernal furies, with their chains unty’d. 

But look! arazement on thy mother fits; 

O ftep between her and her fighting foul : 

Conceit in weakeft bodies ftrongeft works. 

2. Extreme dejection. 
He ended, and his words impreffion left 

Of much amazement to th’ infernal crew, 

Diftracted and furpris’d with deep difmay 

At thefe fad tidings. 

3. Height of admiration. 
Had you, fome ages paft, this race of glory 

Run, with amazement we fhould rcad your ftory; 

But living virtue, all atchievements paft, 

Meets envy {till to grapple with at lait. 

4- Aftonifhment; wonder at an unexpcéted event. 

They knew that it was he which fat for alms at the Beautiful 
gate of the temple, and they were filled with wonder and a- 
mnazement at that which had happened unto hirn. As. 

AMA‘ZING. participial adj. [from amaze.) Wonderful; afio- 
nifhing. 

It is indeed an amazing thing to fee the prefent defolation of 
Italy, when one contiders what incredible multitudes of people 
it abounded with during the reignsof the Roman emperors. 

Addifon's Remarks cn Ltaly. 
AMA/‘ZINGLY. adv. [from amazing.] To a degree that may ex- 
cite aftonifhment ; wonderfully. 

If wearife to the world of fpirits, our knowledge of them 
mutt be amazingly imperfeét, when there is not the leaft grain 
of fand but has too many difficulties belonging to it, for the 
wifeft philofopher to anfwer. atts. 

AMAZON. n. f: [~ and peCS.] The amazons werc a race of 
women famous for valour, who inhabited Caucatus ; they are 
fo called from thcir cutting off their breafts, to ufe their wca- 
pons better. A warlike woman; a virago. 

Stay, ftay thy hands, thou art an Amazon, 

And fighteft with the fwerd. Shakepeare. 

AMBAGES. n.f- (Lat.] A circuit of words ; a circumlocutory 
form of {peech ; a multiplicity of words; an indircét manner 
of expreflion. 

They gave thofe complex ideas names, that they might the 
more eafily record and difcourfe of things they were daily con- 
verlant in, without long ambages and circumlocutions; and that 
the things, they were continually to give and reccive informa- 
tion about, might be the eafier and quicker underftood. Locke. 

AmBa/’Gious. adj. [from ambages.] Circumlocutory ; perplex- 
ed; tedious. Diez. 
AMBASSA‘’DE. mf (ambaffade, Fr.] Embaffy; character or bu- 
finefs of an ambaflador: a word not now in ufe. 
When you difgraced me in my ambaffade, 

Then I degraded you from being king. Shake/i care. 

AMBA/SSADUDR. z. f. [ambafjfadenr, Fr. embaxador, Span. 
It is. written differently, as it is fuppofed to come from the 
French or Spznifh language; and the original derivaticn being 
uncertain, it is not ealy to fettle its orthography. Some derive 
it from the Hebrew “vr zo teil, and ty’ AND a meffenger ; cthers 
from ambaézius, which, in the old Gaulifh, fignified a /ervant ; 
whence ambafcia, in low Latin, is found to fignify fervice, and 
ambafctator, 2fervant; others dcduce it from ax:Lacht, in old 

1? Teutonici, 


Fairy Queens 


Shakefpeare. 


Liilton. 


Ir aller 
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"Teutonick, fignifying a government, and funtus mentions a pof- 
Tibility of its defcent from avaSa2iivw; and others from am for ad, 
and affus, low, as fuppofing the aét of fending an ambafia- 
dour, to be in fome fort an act of fubmiffion. All thefe deri- 
vations lead to write ambaffadour, not embaffadour.|] A perfon 
fent ina publick manner from one fovereign power to another, 
and fuppofed to reprefent the power from which he is fent. 
‘The perfon of an ambaffadour is inviolable. 

Ambaffador is, in popular language, the general name of a 
mefflenger from a fovereign power, and fometimes, ludicroufly, 
from common perfons. In the juridical and formal language, 
it fignifies particularly a minifter of the higheft rank refiding in 
another country, ,and is diftinguifhed from an envey, whois of 
lefs dignity. 

Give firft admittance to th’ ambaffadours. Shake/peare. 
Rais’d by thefe hopes, I fent no news before, 
Wor afk’d you leave, nor did your faith implore ; 
But come, without a pledge, my own ambaffador. 
Oft have their black ambaffadors appear’d 
Loaden with gifts, and fill’d the courts of Zama. Addifon. 
AMBA’SSADRESS. 1. /. [ambaffadrice, Fr.] 
y. The lady of an ambaffadour. 
2. In ludicrous language, a woman fent on a mefiage: 
Well, my amnbaffadre/s ——_—— 
Come you to menace war, and loud defiance ? 
Or does the peaceful olive grace your brow ? Rowe. 
A‘’MBASSAGE. 7n. f- [from ambaffadour.] An embafly ; the bufi- 
nefs of an ambaffadour. 

Maximilian entertained them with dilatory anfwers; fo as 
the formal part of their ambaffage might well warrant their fur- 
ther ftay. Bacon. 

AMBER. z. /- [from ambar, Arab. whence the lower writers 
formed amba:um.] 

A yellow tranfparent fub{ftance of a gummous or bituminous 
confiftence, but refinous tafte, and a {mell like oil of turpen-~- 
tine ; chiefly found in the Baltick fea, along the coafts of Pruf- 
fia. Some naturalifts refer it to the vegetable, others to the mi- 
neral, and fome even to the animal kingdom. Pliny defcribes 
it as a refinous juice, oozing from aged pines and firs, and dif- 
charged thence into the fea; where, undergoing fome altera- 
tion, it isthrown, inthis form, upon the fhores of Pruffia, which 
lie very low. He adds, that it was hence the ancients gave it 
the denomination of /uccinum, from age juice. ‘This opinion 
of the ancient naturalift is confirmed by the obfervation of many 
of the moderns, particularly Father Camelli. PAilof. Tran/aé?. 
N° 290. Some have imagined it a concretion of the tears of 
birds ; others, the urine of a beaft; others, the fcum of the lake 
Cephifis, near the Atlantick ; others, a congelation formed in 
the Baltick, and in fome fountains, where it is found fwimming 
like pitch. Others fuppofe it a bitumen trickling into the fea 
from fubterrancous fources ; but this opinion is alfo difcarded, 
as good amber having been found in digging at a confiderable 
diftance from the fea, as that gathered on the coaft. Boerhaave 
ranks it with camphire, which is a concrete oil of aromatick 
plants, claborated by heat into a cryftalline form. Amber af- 
fumes all Sgures in the ground ; that of a pear, an almond, a 
pea; and, among others, therc have been found letters very well 
formed, and even Hebrew and Arabick charaéters. Within 
fome pieces of amber have been found leaves, and infeéts includ- 
ed; which feems to indicate, either that the amber was originally 
in a fluid ftate, or, that having been expofed to the fun, it was 
foftened, and rendered fufceptible of the leaves and infeéts. Am- 
ber, when rubbed, draws or attracts bodies to it; and, by fric- 
tioh, is brought to yield light pretty copioufly in the dark. Some 
diftinguith amber into yellow, white, brown, and black: but the 
two latter are fuppofed to be of a different nature and denomina- 
tion ; the one called jet, the other ambergris. The white is moft 
valued for medicinal ufes, and the yellow for being wrought 
into beads and toys, becaufe of itstranfparency. Trew. Chamb. 

Liquid amber, isa kind of native balfam or refin, like turpen- 
tine; clear, reddifh, or ycllowifh; of a pleafant fmell, almoft 
like ambergris. It flows from an incifion made in the bark of 
a fine large tree in New Spain, called by the natives ofofo}; but 
it hardens, as it grows older, into a folid form, and is brought 
to us in barrels. It is reputed an excellent balfam. Chambers. 

If light penetratcth any clear body, that is coloured, as 
painted glafs, amber, water, and the like, it gives the light 
the colour of its medium. Peacham. 

No interwoven reeds a garland made, 

‘To hide his brows within the vulgar fhade ; 

But poplar wreathes around his temples fpread, 

And tears of amber trickled down his head. 

The fpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 

And ftudded amber darts a golden ray. 

A‘’MBER. adj. Confifting of amber. 
With fcarfs, and fans, and double charge of brav'ry, 

With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knav’ry- 

Shake/peare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
AMBER DRINK. a. f. Drink of the colour of amber, or refemb- 
ling amber in colour and tranfiarency. 

All your clear amber drink is flat. 


Dryden. 


Addifon. 
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AMBERGRIs. 2. f. [from amber and gris, or grey; that is, grey 
amber. ] 

A fragrant drug, that melts almoft like wax, commonly ofa 
greyifh or afh colour, ufed both as a perfume and a cordial. It 
is found on the fea coaíts of feveral warm countries, and on the 
weítern coafts of Ireland. Some imagine it to be tke excre- 
ment of a bird, which, being melted by the hcat of the fun, 
and wathed off the {hore by the waves, is {wallowed b whales, 
who return it back in the condition we find it. Others con- 
clude it to be the excrement of a cetaceous fiíh, becaufe fome- 
times found in the inteftines of fuch animals. But we have no 
inftance of any excrement capable of melting like wax ; and if 
it ‘vere the excrement of a whale, it fhould rather be found 
where thefe animals abound, as about Greenland. Otherssete 
it for a kind of wax or gum, which diftils from trees, and drops 
into the fea, where it congeals. Many of the orientals imagine 
it {prings out of the fea, as naphtha does out of fome fountains. 
Others fuppofe it a fea mufhroom, torn up from the bottom 
by the violence of tempefts. Others affert it to be a vegetable 
produétion, iffuing out of the root of a tree, whofe roots al- 
ways fhoot toward the fea, and difcharge themfelves into it. 
Others maintain, that ambergris is made from the honcy-combs, 
which fall into the fea from the rocks, where the bees had 
formed their nefts ; feveral perfoms having feen pieces that were 
half ambergris, and half plain honey-comb; and others have 
found large pieces of ambergris, in which, when broke, honey- 
comb, and honey too, were found in the middle. Some affirm 
it to be a true animal concrete, formed in balls in the body of 
the male fpermaceti whale, and lodged in a large oval bag over 
the tefticles. But, befides that it is not one fpermaceti whale 
in a hundred, that is found to have ambergris, Neumann, che- 
mift to the king of Pruffia, abfolutely denies it to be an animal 
fubftance, as not yielding in the analyfis, any one animal prin- 
ciple. It may indeed be found in whales, but it muft have been 
fwallowed them. He concludes it to be a bitumen iffuing 
out of the carth into the fea; at firft of a vifcous confiftence, 
but hardening, by its mixture with fome liquid naphtha, into 
the form in which we find it. revoux. Chambers. 

Bermudas wall’d with rocks, who does not know 

‘That happy ifland, where huge lemons grow, 

Where dining pearl, coral, and many a pound, 

On the rich fhore, of ambergris is found. Waller. 

AMBER SEED, or mufk feed, refembles millet, is of a bitterith 
tafter, and brought dry from Martinico and Egypt. The Egyp- 
tians ufe it internally as a cordial. It gives a grateful fcent to 
the breath after eating. Chambers. 

AMBER TREE. 2. f. [fruten Africanus ambram fpirans.] A fhrub 
whofe beauty is in its fmall ever leaves, which grow as 
clofe as heath, and, being bruifed between the fingers, emit a 
very fra t odour. l AMGiller. 

ADT. IDE XT. ER. n. f. [Lat.] 

x. Aman who has Sey the ufe of both his hands. 

Rhodiginus, undertaking to give a reafon of ambidexters, and 
left-handed men, delivereth a third opinion. Brown’s Vul. Err. 

2. A man who is equally ready to act on either fide, in party dif- 
putes. This fenfe is ludicrous. s i 

AMBIDE'XTERITY. 2. /. [from ambidexter. 

1. The quality of being able equally to ufe both hands. 

2. Double dealing. 

AMBIDE’xTROUs. adj. [from ambidexter, Lat.] 

1. Double dealing; practifing on both fides. 

fEfop condemns the double practices of trimmers, and all 
falfe, fhuffiing, and ambidextrous dealings. ZL’ Eftrange. 

2. Having, with equal facility, the ufe of either hand. 

Others, not confidering ambidextrous and left-handed men, 


do totally fubmit unto the efficacy of the liver. Vulgar Err. 
AMBIDE’XTROUSNEsSsS. 73. f. [from ambidextrous.] The quality 
of being ambidextrous. Dit. 


A/MBIENT. adj. [ambiens, 


invefting. 
‘This which yields or fills 
All fpace, the ambient air wide-interfus’d. AM iton: 
‘The thicknefs of a plate requifite to produce any colou 
depends only on the denfity of the plate, and not on that o 
the ambient medium. i Newton. 
Around him dance the rofy hours, 
And damafking the ground with flow’rs, 
ith ambient {weets perfume the morn. Fenton to L. Gower. 
Illuftridus virtues, who by turns have rofe, 
With happy laws her empire to fuftain, 
And with full pow’r affert her ambient main. Prior. 
The ambient xther is too liquid and empty, to impel hori- 
zontally with that prodig-ous celerity. Bentley. 
AMBIGU. n. j- [French.] An entertainment, confifti 
of regular courles, but of a medley of difhesTet on coe ther. 
When ftraiten'd in your time, and fervants few 
You’d richly then compofe an ambigu ; 
W kere firit and fecond courfe, and your defert, 
All in our fingle table have their part. King’s Art of Cookery. 
AMBIGUITY. 2. /. [from ambigueus.] Doubtfulnefs of mean- 
ing; uncertainty of fignification ; double meaning. 


Lat.] Surrounding 3 encompafiing ; 


Ambiguities 
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With ambiguities they often entangle themfelves, hot mark- 
ing what doth agree to the word of God in itfelf, and what 
in regard of outward accidents. 

Wee can clear thefe ambiguitics, 

And know their fpring, their head, their true defcent. 

Shake/fcare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

‘The words are of fingle fignitfication, without any ambigui- 


žy; and therefore I fball not trouble you, by ftraining for-an 
interpretation, where there is no difficulty; or diftiné&tion, 
where there is no difterence. Scxuth. 


AMBIGUOUS. adj. [ambiguus, Lat.] 
Doubtful ; having two meanings; of uncertain fignification. 
But what have been thy anfwers, what but dark, 

Amiiguous, and with doubtful fenfe deluding. Par. Rez. 

Some expreffions in the covenant were ambiguous, and were 
left fo; becaufe the perfons who framed them, were not all of 
one mind. . Clarendon. 

2. Applied to perfons ufing doubtful expreffions. It is applied 
to expreffions, or thofe that ufe them, not to a dubious, or fuf- 
pended ftate of mind. 

Th’ ambiguous god, who rul’d her lab’ring breaft, 
In thefe myfterious words his mind expreit ; ? 
Some truths reveal’d, in terms involv’d the reft. Dryd. 
Silence at length the gay Antinous broke, 

Conftrain’d a fmile, and thus ambiguous (poke. Pope Odyff: 

AMBIGUOUSLY. adu. [from embigucous.] In an ambiguous man- 
ner; doubtfully ; uncertainly ; with double meaning. 

AmBrcuousneEss. ./- [from ambiguous.] The quality of being 
‘ambiguous; uncertainty of meaning; duplicity of fignifica- 
tion. x 

Anrser'tocy. 2. /- [from ambo, Lat. and aoy©@*.] Talk of am- 
biguous or doubtful fignification. Dict. 

AMBILOQUOUS. adj. [from ambo and loguor, Lat.] Ufing ambi- 
guous and doubrful expreffions. Di. 

Amprroquy.n f [ambilsguium, Lat.] The ufe of doubful and 
indeterminate expreffions ; difcourfeof doubtful meaning. D. 

A'MBIT. n. f. [amtitus, Lat.] The. compafs or circuit of any 
thing; the line that encompafles any thing. 

The tufk of a wild boar winds about almoft into a perfeé& 
ring or hoop; only it is a lictle writhen. In meafuring by the 
ami it, itis longor round about a foot and two inches ; its bafis 
an inch over. Grew's Aiufaeum. 

ANBI'TION. 2. f. [ambitio, Lat.] -The defire of fomething higher 
than is poficffed at prefent. 

x. The defire of preferment or horour. 

Who would think, without having fuch a mind as Antiphi- 
lus, that fo great goednefs could not have bound gratefulnefs ? 
and fo high aJvancement not have fatished his améition? Sid. 

2. The d-fire of any thing great or excellent 

The quick’ning power wowld be, and fo would reft; 

The fenfe would not be only, but be well: 

But wit's am’ ition longeth to the beft, 

For it defires in- endlefs blifs to dwell. Davies. 

Urge them, while their fouls 

A, -e capubie of this am ‘ition 3 

I.e zeal, now melted by the windy breath 

OF fofe petitions, pity and remorfe, 

Cool and conceal again to what it was. Shake/peare. 

3- It ix wed with te before a verb, and of beforea noun. 

} hada very early améigtion t2 recommend myfelf to your 

L.e oin:p’s patronage. Addi fon. 

Ihere was-an a@snbition of wit, and an affectation of ga ety. 

Popes Preface to his Letina 


Amr. T ous. ad’. [ambitiofus, Lat.] 

a. Scized or touched with ambition; defirous of advancement; 
eager of honours; afpiring. It has the particle of before the 
object of ambition. 

The neighb’ring monarchs, by thy beauty led, 

Content in crouds, ambiiious of thy bed: 

“T he world is at thy choice, except but one, 

Except but him thou canft not choofe alone. Dryd. Fab. 

You have been pleafed not to fuffer an old man to go dif- 
contented out of the world, for want of that protection, of 
which ke hadebeen fo long ambi: ious. Dryden. 

‘Trajan, a prince ambitious df zlory, defcended to the mouths 
of the Tigris and Euphrates, and went upon the ocean, where, 
fecins a vefiel trading tothe Indies, he had thoughts of out- 
doinz Alexander. Arbuthnot oiz Coins. 

2. Eager to grow bigger ; afpiring. 

I have feen 
‘Th’ am’ iticus ocean {well, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threatening clouds. Shakefp. 

AMPITIossiy adv. [from amtitious.] In an ambitious man- 
ners “with ecagernets of advancement or preference. 

_ With fuch glad hearts did our defpairing men 

Salute th” appearance of the prince’s flcet ; 

And cach anbiticuZ, would claim the ken, 

That with firt eyes diJ diftane fatety mect. Dryd. 
fere Flecknoe, as a place toefame well known, 

Amrbitizufly defign’d his Sh—’s throne. A 

AMBDBITIOUSNESS. 2. f. [from ambitious.) T he quality of being 
ambitious. 
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Amsrrope. 2. f. [ambio, Lat.] Compafs; cirtuit; circutti-a 
ference. 

To A“MBLE. v. n: [ambler, Fr. ambulo, Lat.] 

1. To move upon an amble. [Sece AmBLE.] 

It is good, on fome occafions, to enjoy as much of the 
fent, as will not endanger our futurit 
of the virtuofo’s faddle, which will 
world is upon the hardeft trot. 

2. To move eafily, without hard fhocks, or fhaking. 

Who ambles time withal ?—A rich man that hath not the 
gout; for he lives merrily, becaufe he feels no pain ; knowing 
no burden of heavy tedious penury: him time ambles withal. 

Shakefpeare’s A> yo like rhs 
3- In a ludicrous fenfe, to move with fubmiffion, and by direc- 
tions as, a horfe that amd/es, ufesa gait not natural. 
A laughing, toying, whecdling, whimpering fhe, 

Shall make him ambíie on a goffip’s meflage, 

And take the diftaff with a hand as patient, 

As cre did Hercules. Rowe's Fane Shere. 

4. To walk daintily and affectedly. 

I am rudely ftampt, and want love’s majefty, 
‘To ftrut before a wanton amébling nymph. Shake/p. 

A’m exe. 2. f. [from to ambic.] A pace or movement in which the 
horfe removes both his legs on one fide ; as, on the far fide, he 
removes his fore and hinder leg of the fame fide at one time, 
whilft the legs on the near fide ftand ftiJl; and when the far 
legs are upon the ground, the near fide removes the fore leg and 
hinder leg, and the legs on the far fide ftand ftill. An amble 
is the firft pace of young colts, but when they have {trength to 
trot they quit it. There is no ænbie in the manege; riding- 
matters allow only of a walk, trot, and gallop A horfe may be 
put from a trot toa gallop without ftopping; but cannot be 
put from an amd.etoa gallop without a ftop, which interrupts 
the juftnefs of the manege. Farrier’s Dict. 

A'MBLER. z. f. [from to amble.] A horfe that has been taught 
to amble; apacer. i 

A/MBLINGLY. adv. [from ambling.] With an ambling move- 
ment. 

AMBROSIA. n. f: [apBeocia.] 

x. The imaginary food of the gods, from which every thing 
eminently pleafing to the {mell or tafte, is called ambrofia. 

2. The name of a plant. 

It has male flofculous flowers produced on feparate parts of 
the fame plant from the fruit, having no vifible petals; the 
fruit which fucceeds the female flowers, is fhaped like a club, 
and is prickly, containing one oblong feed in each. 

‘The fpecies are, r. The marine or fea ambrofia. 2. Taller 
unfavoury fea ambrefia. 3. The tallet Canada ambrofia, with 
rough plane tree leaves. The firft fort fhould be fown early in 
the fpring, under a warm wall. The fecond and third are com- 
mon American weeds, which fhould be fown upona gentle hot- 
bed in the fpring. None of them have much beauty to re- 
commend them. Afiller. 

AMBRO'SIAL. adj. [from ambrofia.] Partaking of the nature or 
qualities of ambrofia ; fragrant; delicious ; deleétable. 
Thus while God fpake, amébrcfral fragrance fill'd 
All heaven, and in the bleffed fpirits eleét 


pre- 
3; and to provide ourfelves 
e fure to amble, when the 

Dryden. 


Senfe of new joy ineffable diffus’d. Milton. 
The gifts of heaven my following fong purfues, 

Aerial honey, and amirahel dews. Dryden. 
To fartheft fhores th’ ambrofial {pirit flies, 

Sweet to the world, and grateful to the {fkies. Pope. 


A'MBRY. 2. f- [a-word corrupted from a/monry.] 

I. Mtn place where the almoner lives, or where alms are diftri- 

uted. 

2. The place where plate and utenfils for houfekeeping are 
kept; alfo a cupboard for keeping cold victuals: a word ftill 
ufed in the northern counties, and in Scotland. 

MBS ACE, n. f. [from ambo, Lat. and ace.] A double ace; fo 
called when two dice turn up the ace. 

I had rather be in this choice, than throw ambs ace for my 
life. gonad v Alls well that ends well. 

This willbe yetclearer, by confidering his own inftance of 
cafting ambs ace, though it partake more of contingency than of 
freedom. Suppofing the pofiture of the party’s hand who did 
throw the dice, fuppofing the figure-of the table, and of the 
dice themfelves, fuppofing the meafure of force applied, and 
fuppofing all other things which did concur to the production 
of that caft, to be the very fame they were, there is no doubt 
but in this cafe the caft is neceffary. Bramb. againfi Hobbes. 

AMBULA‘’TION. 2. f. [ambu/atio, Lat.] The act of walking. 

From the occult and invifible motion of the mufcles in fta- 
tion, proceed more offenfive laffitudes, than from ambulation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ALMBULATORY. adj [ambulo, Lat.] 

x. IDhat which has the power or faculty of walking. 

The gradient, or ambulatory, are fuch as require fome bafis, 
or bottom, to uphold them in. their motions : fuch were thofe 
ftrange inventions, commonly attributed to Dedalus, or felf- 
moving ftatues, which, unlefs violently detained, would of 
them felvés run away. Whilkins’s Mdathematick si ie 
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2.~That which happens during a pafage or walk. : 
He was fent to conduce hither the princefs Henrietta Maria, 
of whom his majeity had an ambulatory view in his travels. 
Wotton. 
3. Moveable; as, an ambulatory court; a court which removes 
from place to place for the exercife of its jurifdiction. 
A’mpBuRY. 2. f. A bloody wart on any part of a horfe’s body. 
AMBUSCA’DE. n.f. [embufcade, Fr. See AMBI A private 
{tation in which men lie to furprife others; ambufh. 
Then waving high her torch, the fignal made, 

W hich rous’d the Grecians from their ambu/cade. Dryden. 

When I behold a fafhionable table fet out, l fancy that gouts, 
fevers, and lethargies, with innumerable diftempers, lie in 
ambujcad among the difhes. Addifon. 

AmBusca’po. 2. /. [embofcada, Span.] A private poft, in order 
to furprife an enomy. 
Sometimes fhe driveth o’er a foldier’s neck, 

And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats, 

Of breaches, ambufcado:, Spanifh blades, l 

OFf healths five fathom deep. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

A’mBusH. 2. [. [embufche, Fr. from bois a wood ; whence em- 
bufcher, to hide in woods, ambufhes being commonly laid un- 
der the concealment of thick forefts.] 

3. “I he poft where foldiers or affaffins are placed, in order'to fall 
unexpectcdly upon an enemy. 

Charge, charge, their ground the faint T axallans yield, 

Bold in clofe ambuf/h, bafe in open field. 

Dryden's Indian Emperour. 

2. The aét of furprifing another, by lying in wait, or lodging in 
a fecret poft. 

Nor fhall we need, 

With dangerous expedition, to invade 

Heav’n, whofe high walls fear no affault or fiege, 

Or ambush from the deep. Mi 'ton’s Paradife Loft. 

3- The ftate of being pofted privately, in order to furprife ; the 
{tate of lying in wait. 

The refidue retired deceitfully towards the place of their 
ambufh, whence ifflued more. Then the earl gathered his fmall 
company about him, and maintained the fight. But the enemy, 
wheth-r perceiving fome fuccours advancing, or whether in- 
tending to draw the Englifh further into their ambufh, turned 
away at an caly pace. Ftayward. 

4- Perhaps the perfons placed in private ftations. 

For you, my noble lord of Lanc > 

Once did I lay an ambujhb for your life. Shake/p. Richard II. 

A'’MBUSHED. adj. [from Pee Placed in ambufh; lying in 
“wait. 

‘Thick as the fhades, there iffue fwarming bands 
Of amibufh’d men, whom, by their arms and drefs, 
To be ‘l'axallan enemies I guefs. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 

AMBU’‘SHM&NT. 2. f- [from ambufh; which fee.] Ambufh; 
furprize: a word now not ufed. 

Like as a wily fox, that having fpied 

WV here on a funny bank the lambs do play, 

Full clofely creeping by the hinder fide, 

Lies in ambu/hinent of his hoped prey. 

AMBU’ST, adj. [ambuffus, Lat.] Burnt; {fcalded. Diét. 

AMBU‘’sTIon. 7. f: L[ambuffio, Lat.] A burn; a fcald. 

A'MEL. n. f. [emai/, Fr.] The matter with which the variegated 
works are overlaid, which we call examelled. 

The materials of glafs melted with calcined tin, compofe an 
undiaphanous body. “This white amel is the bafis of all thofe 
fine concretes that goldfmiths and artificers employ in the cu- 
rious art of enamelling. Boyle on Celours. 

AMEN. adv. [A word of which the original has given rife to 
Sat conjećtures. Scaliger writes, that it is Arabick; and the 
Rabbies make it the compound of the initials of three words, 
fignifying the Lord is a faithful king; but the word feems 
merely Hebrew, {> which, with a long train of derivatives, 
fignifies firmnefs, certainty, fidelity.] A term ufed in devo- 
tions, by which, at the end of a prayer, we mean fo ġe if, at 
the end of a creed, /o it is. 

One cried, God blefs us! and, Aen / the other, 

As they had feen me with thefe hangman’s hands. 

Liftening their fear, I could not fay Amer, 

When they did fay God blefs us. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 

Bicfled be the Lord God of Ifrael, from everlaftirg and to 
everlafting, Amen and amen. Pfaim xli. 13. 

AME’NABLE. adj. [amefnable, Fr. amener quelqu un, in the French 
courts, fignifies, to oblige one to appcar to anfwer a charge 
exhibited againft him.] Refponfible; fubject fo as to be liable 
to enquiries or accounts. 

Again, becaufe the inferiour fort were loofe and poor, and 
not amenable to the law, he provided, by another act, that five 
of the beft and cldeft perfons of every fept, fhould bring in all 
the idle perfons of their furname, to be juftified by the law. 

Sir Jobn Davies on Ireland. 

A’MENANCE. 7. /. [It feems to dome from armener, Fr.] Con- 
duct; behaviour; mien: a word difufed. 

For he is fit to ufe in all affays. 
Whether forarms and warlike amenance, 
Or elfe for wife and civil governance. 


Spenfer’s /Tuiopotmos. 


Spenf. ubb. Yale. 
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Well kend him fo far fpace, 
‘Th’ enchanter by his arms and amenace, 
When under him he faw his Lybian fteed to prance. 
Fairy Queen, b. ii. c. vi. 

To AME/ND. v. a. [amender, Fr. emendo, Lat. 

I1. To corre& ; to change any thing that is wrong to fomething 
better. 

2. To reform the life, or leave wickednefs. 
we ufually write send. See MEND. 

Amend your ways and your doings, and I will caufe you tọ 
dv Il in this place. eremi. Vii. 3- 

3- To reftore paflages in writers which the copiers are fuppofegd. 
to have depraved ; to recover the truc reading. 

To AME’ND. v. n. To grow better. To em.nd differs from to 
improve; to improve fuppofes, or not denies, that the thing is 
well already, but to amend implies fomething wrong. 

As my fortune either amends or impairs, I may declare it unto 
you. Sidney. 


In thefe two cafes 


At his touch, 
Such fanétity hath heaven given his hand, 
They prefently amend. Shakefpeare’s Macbeth. 
AMENDE. n.f (French.] ‘This wordin French, fignifies a 
fine, by which recompen€ is fuppofed to be made for the fault 
committed. We ufe in a cognate fignification, the word 
amends. i 
AME’NDMENT. 2. f. [amendement, Fr.] 
1. A ci.ange from bad for the better. 

Before it was prefented on the ftage, fome things in it have 
paffed your approbation and amendment. Dryd. Aureng. Pref- 

Man is always mending and altering his works; but nature 
obferves the fame tenour, becaufe her works are fo perfeét, that 
there is no piace for amendments; nothing that can be repre- 
hended. Ray an the Creation. 

There are many natural defeéts in the underftanding, capa- 
ble of amendment, which are overlooked and wholly Sr 

ocke. 
2. Reformation of life. 

Our Lord and Saviour was of opinion, that they which 
would not be drawn to amendment of life, by the teftimony 
which Mofes and the prophets have given, concerning the mi- 
feries that follow finners after death, were not likely to be per- 
fuaded by other means, although God from the dead fhould 
have raifed them up preachers. Flocker. 

Behold! famine and plague, tribulation and anguifh, are 
fent as fcourges for amendment. £fdras. 

Though a ferious purpofe of amendment, and true a&ts of con- 
trition, before the habit, may be accepted by God; yet there is 
no fure judgment whether this purpofe,be ferious, or thefe acts 
true acts of contrition. Finis Practical Catechifm. 

3- Recovery of health. 
Your honours players bearing your amendment, 
Are come to play a pleafant comedy. Sbhakefp. Tam. Shrew. 
AME'NDMENT. [emendatio, Lat.] It fignifies, inlaw, the correc- 
tion of an errour committed in a procefs, and efpied before or 
after judgment; and fometimes after the party’s feeking ad- 
vantage by the errour. lout. 
AME'NDER. 2. f. [from amend.) The perfon that amends any 
thing. 
A ace: n.f (amende, Fr. from which it feems to be acciden- 
tally corupted.] Recompenfe; gomrpenfation; attonement. 
If I have too aufterely punifhed you, 

Your compenfation makes amends. Shakcf{peare’s Temp -/?. 

OF the amends eecovered, little or nothing returns to thofe 
that had fuffered the wrong, but commonly all runs into the 
prince’s coffers. Sir Walter Raleigh's Effays.. 

Where I a pris’ner chain’d, fcarce freely draw 

‘The air imprifon’d alfo, clofe and damp, 

Unwbolefome draught; but here I feel amends, 

‘The breath of heaven frefh blowing, pure and fweet, 

With day-fpring born; here leave me to refpire. 

MAGltcn’s Sampfen Agoni/fres. 

Some little hopes I have yet remaining, that I make the 
world fome part of amends for many ill plays, by an heroick 
poern. Dryd:n ye Aureng. Pref- 

If o r fouls be immortal, this makes abundant arends and 
compénfatian for the frailties of life, and fufferings of this 
ftate. A - Tillotfon. 

It is a trong argument for retribution hereafter, that vir- 
tuous perfons are very often unfortunate, and vicious perfons 
profperous; which is repugnant to the nature of a Being, who 
appears infinitely wife and good in all his works; unlefs we may 
fuppofe that fuch a promifcuous diftribution, which was necef- 
fary for cai, *ing on the defigns of providence in this life, will 
be reétified and made amends for in another. Spetator. 

AME‘’NITY. 2. j. [amenité, Fr. amenitas, Lat] Plealant fs; 
agrecal lenefs of ituation. 

If the fituat:or of Babylon was fuch at firft, as it was in the 
days of Herodots, it was rather a feat of amenity and pleafure, 
than conducing unto this intention. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

T> AME’/RCE. v. +. [amercier, Fr. @PSexekaApwy piv apeels, 
feems to pive the Original.) 


r.. To punifh with @ pecuniary penalty ; to exact a fine; aor 
i 
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AiG a forfeiture. It is 4 word originally juridical, but adopted 
by other writers. 
But I’ll amerce ee with fo ftrong a fine, 

That you fhall all repent the lofs of mine. 

Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 

All the fuitors were confiderably amerced ; yet this proved 
but an ineffectual remedy for thofe mifchiefs. Fiale. 

2. Sometimes with the particle im before the finc. 

They fhall amerce him jz an hundred fhekels of filver, and 
give them unto the father of the damfel, becauft he hath brought 
up an evil name upon a virgin of Itracl. lJet. 

2. Sometimes it is ufed, in imitation of the Greek conftruCiion, 
with the particle of. 

Millions of fpirits, for his fault amerc’d 

Of heav’n, and from eternal fplendours flung, 

For his revolt, Milton. 

AmE‘’RCER. 7. f. [from emerce.] He that fets a fine upon any 
mifdemeunour; he that decrees or inflicts any pecuniary pu- 
nifhment or forfeiture. 

AME’/RCEMENT. n. f. (from amerce.] The pecuniary punith- 

AME’RCIAMENT. ment of an offender, v.ho ttands at the 
mercy of the king, er other lord in his court. Cowell. 

All amercements and fines that fhall be impoled upon them, 
fhall come unto themfclves. Spenfer. 

AMES Ace. 2. f. [a corruption of the word ambs ace, which ap- 
pears, from very old authorities, to have been carly foitcned by 
omitting the 4. Two aces on two dice. 

But then my Suey was to cog the dice, 

And dext’roufly to throw the lucky fice: 

o fhun ames ace, that {wept my ftakes away ; 

And watch the box, for fear they fhould couvey 

Falfe bones, and put upon me in the play. Dryden. 

A’MEss. 2. /. [corrupted from amice.] A pricit’s veftment. Dis. 

AMETHO’DICAL. adj. [from a and method.] Out of method ; 
without method ; irregular. 

A’'METHYST. x. Z aji Jus, contrary to wine, or contrary 
to drunkennefs ; fo called, either becauic it is not quite of the 
colour of wine, or becaufe it was imagined to prevent ine- 
briation. ] 

A precious ftone of a violet colour, bordering on purple. 
The oriental amethyf is the hardett, {carceit, and moft valua- 
ble ; it is generally of a dove colour, though fome are purple, 
and others white like the diamond. The german is af a violet 
colour, and the Spanifh are of three forts; the beft are the 
blackeft or deepeft violet; others are almoft quite white, and 
iome few tinctured with yellow. They are found ina hill named 
St. Sigminont, in Catalonia, by following the vein of reddith or 
black earth, or a vein in a rock {tv cojourcd, and are all hexan- 
gular, and pointed like cryftal. Sometimes a great number is 
tound @icking together, like the Brifto! diamonds ; but the beft 
are found loofe in the chinks of the rock. Beautiful ones are 
alfo found in the Pyreneans, and in the mountains of Auvergne. 
“Lhe amethyf? is not extremely hard, but cafy to be engraved 
upon, and is next in value to the emerald. Savary. Chambers. 

I obferved fome ftones that nearly approached the granate 
complection ; and feveral very nearly refembling the amethy/?. 

TVoodtward on Foffils. 

È'METHYST. [in heraldry] fignifies the fame colour in a noble- 
man’s coat, that purpure does in a gentlcman’s. 

AMETHY’STINE. adj. [fom amcthy/i.] Retembling an amethyft 
in colour. 

AMIABLE. adj. [aimabic, Fr.] 

1. Lovely; pleafing. 

That which is good in the actions of men, doth not only 
delight as profitable, but as amiable alfo. Lils+bere 

She told her, while fhe kept it, 

*T would make her amiable, fubdue my father 

Intirely to her love; but if fhe loft it, 

Or made a gift of it, my father’s eye 

Should hold her loathed. 

2. Pretending love; fhewing love. 

Spend all, only give me fo much time in exchai.pe, 2s to lay 
amiable liege to the honefty of this Ford's wife ; ufe your art 
of wooing. Share/p -are. 

A’MIABLENESs. 2. /. [from amtable.] The quality of being a- 
miable ; lovelinefs; power of raifing love. 

As foon as the natural gaicty and amiablencf{fseof the vc nag 
man wears off, they have nothing left to commend thcm, bur 
lie by among the lumber and refule of the fpecies. Addifon. 

A’'/MIABLY. adv. [from amiable.] In an amiable manner; in 
fuch a manner as to excite love. 

A’MICABLE. adj. [amicabitis, Lat.) Friendly ; kind. 
courmmonly.ufeg of more than one; as, the 
manner; but we {eldom fay, an amicable 
mars though it be fo ufed in this paflage. 

O grace ferene! oh virtuc heav’nly fair, 

Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care! 

Frefh blooming hope, gay daught of the fk 

And faith, our early in:mortality ! 

Enter cach mild, cach amicable gue 

Receive and wrap me in eternal reft. Pope. 

A/MICABLENESS. ». {. [from amicable.) The quality of being 
amicabie ; friendlinefs ; ¢-rodwill. 
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A'MICABLY. adu. [from amicable.] In an Zmicable mariner; ir 
a friendly way ; with goodwill and concord. 
They fee 
‘Through the dun mift, in Sioamine beauty frefh, 
‘Two lovely youths, that amicably walkt 
O’er verdant meads, and pleas’d, perhaps, revolv’d 


Anna’s late conquefts. Phillips. 
I found my fubjeéts amicabl, join, 
‘To leffen their defects, by citing mine. Prior. 


In Holland itfelf, where it is pretended that the variety of 
fects live lo amicably together, it is notorious how a turbulent 
party, joining with the Arminians, did attempt to deftroy the 
republick. Swift. . 

A’mice. 2. f. [amius, Lat. amié?, Fr. Primum ex fex indumentis 

eepe prefbyteriis communibus Junt, amictus, alba,- cingtlt??, 

Ie a, manipulus, E planeta. Du Cange. Amiéius quo collum 

Stringitur, EF pelus tegitur, caftitatem interioris hominis defignat 5 

ss, fs enim cor, ne vanitates cogitet, firingit autem collum, ne inde 

ad lingua eet ged mendacium. Bruno.] The firft or undermoft 
part of a prieft’s habit, over which he wears the alb. 

Thus pafs’d the night fo foul, till morning fair 

Came forth with pilgrim fteps in aice grey. 

On fome a prieft, fuccinét in anice white, 

Attends. 

AMI D: p, $ prep. [from aand mid, or midh.) 
1. In the midft ; equally diftant from either extremity. 
Of the fruit 

Of each tree in the garden we may eat; 

But of the fruit of this fair tree, amid 

The garden, God hath faid, ye fhall not eat. Ailton. 

‘The two ports, the bagnio, and Donatelli’s ftatue of the 
great duke, amid/? the four flaves, chained to his pedeftal, are 
very noble fights. Addifon-. 


Milton. 
Pope. 


` 2. Mingled with; furrounded by; in the ambit of another thing. 


Amid my flock with woe my voice I tear, , 
And, but bewitch’d, who to his flock would moan ? Sidney. 
So hills amid the air encounter’d hills, 


Hurl’d to and fro, with jaculation dire. Milton. 
What have I done, to name that wealthy fwain, 

The boar amidf#? my {tal ftreams I bring ; 

And fouthern winds to blaf my flow’ry {pring. Dryden.. 
Amata’s breaft the fury thus invades, 

And fires with rage amid the fylvan fhades. Dryden. 


3- Amongft ; conjoined with. 
What tho’ no real voice nor found 

Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 

In reafon’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

For ever finging, as they fhine, 

<< The hand that made us in divine.” Addifon. 

Amr‘ss. adv. [from a, which, in this form of compofition, often 
fignifies according to, and mi/s, the Englifth particle, which fhews 
any thing, like the Greek waea, to be wrong; as, to mif/count, 
to count erroneoufly; to mifd2, to commit a crime: amifs 
therefore fignifies zot right, or out of order.] 

xr. Faulty; criminal. 

For that which thou haft fworn to do arnifs, 

Is yet àmifs when it is truly done. 

2. Faultily; criminally. 

We hope therefore to reform ourfelves, if at any time we 
have done amiss, is not to fever ourfelves from the church we 
were of before. ffooker. 

O ye powers that fearch 

The heart of man, and weigh his inmoft thoughts, i 

If I have donc ami/s, impute it not. Addifon. 

3- In an ill fenfe. 

She figh’d withal, they conftru’d all ami/s, 

And thought fhe with’d to kill who long’d to kifs. Fairfax. 

4. Warooe; improper; unfit. Š 

l.xaimples have not generally the force of laws, which all 
men ought to keep, but of counfels only and perfuafions, not 
anes to be followed by them, whofe cafe is the like. Hooker. 

ethinks, though a man had all fcience, and all principles, 
yet it might not be @mi/s to have fome confcience. Tillotfon. 

5. Yr rongs not according to the perfeétion of the thing, what- 
ever it be. 

Your kindred is not much amifs, "tis true 5 

Yet I am fomewhat bettcr born than you. - Dryden. 

I built a wall, and when the mafons plaid the knaves, no- 
thing delighted me fo much as to ftand by, while my fervants 
threw down what was azi/s. Swift. 

6. Reproachful ; irreverent. È 

very people, nation, and language, which fpeak any thing 
amifs againft the God of Shadrach, efhach, and Abednego, 
fhall be cut in pieces, and their houfes fhall be madc a dunghil 5 

becaufe there is no other God that can deliver after this fort. 
Daniel, iii. 29. 

7. Impaired in health; as, I was fomewhat amifs yefterday, but 
am well to day. 

8. Amifs is marked as an adverb, though it cannot always be ad- 
verbially rendered ; becaufe it always follows the bART t 
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which it relates, contrary to the nature of adjeStives in Fng- 
lifh; and though we fay the action was ami/i, we never lay 
an amifs action. 

3- Ami/s is ufed by Sheke/pearcas a noun fubftantive. 

To my itck foul, as fin’s true nature is, 
Each toy feems prologue to fome great azmi/s. 

Anri’ssion. n. f. (amigo, Lat.] Lofs. 

Zo AMI’T. V. a. [vemtto, Lat.] Tolofe: a word little in ufe. 

Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the air, whercky ic 
acquireth no new form, but rather a confiftence or determina- 
tion of its diffuency, and amittet) not its eflence, but condition 
of fluidity. Brewws Vulzar Errours. 

A'MITY. n. f- [emitie, Fr. amicitia, Lat.] Friendfhip, whether 
publick between nations, oppofed to tvar, or among the people, 
oppofed to di/cord, or between private perlons. 

The prophet David did think, that the very meeting of men 
together, and their accompanyinz one another to the houfe of 
God, fhould make the bond of their love infoluble, and tie them 
ina league of inviolable anity. Flokker. 

The monarchy of Great Britain was in league and amity with 
all the world. Davics on Dr e'arid. 

You havea noble and a true conceit 
Of godlike amity; which appears moft ftrongly 


Ffamil. t. 


In bearing thus the a} fence of your lord. SLukc/p. 
And ye, oh T'yrians, with immortal hate 

Purfuc this race, this fervice dedicate 

To my deplored athes; let there be 

> LT wixt us and them no league nor amity. Denham. 


AMMONI'AC. 2. J- The name of a drug. 

Gum AMMONrIAC is brought from the Eaft Indies, and is fup- 
pofed to ooze from an umbelliferous plant. Diofcorides fays, 
itis the juice of a kind of ferula growing in Barbary, and the 
plant is called a@;afliis. Pliny call the trec metopion, which, he 
fays, grows near the temple of Jupiter Ammon, whence the 
gum takes its name. It ought to be in dry drops, white with 
in, yellowifh without, eafily fufible, refinous, fomewhat bitter, 
and of a very fharp tafte and fmcll, fomewhat like garlick. T` his 
gum is faid to have ferved the ancicnts for incenfe, in their fa- 
crifices. It enters teveral mecicinal compofitions, as an atte- 
nuant and detergent ; and, outwardly applied, it is refolutive 
and fuppurative. Savary. Treveur. 

SAL AMAIONIAC is a volatile falt of two kinds, ancient and mo- 
dern. ‘Ihe ancient fort, defcribed by Pliny and Diofcorides, 
Was a native falt, generated in thofe large inns or caravan‘eras, 
where the croud of pilgrims, coming from thetemple of Jupi- 
ter Ammon, ufed tolodge; who, in thofe parts, travelling up- 
on camels, and thofe creatures when in Cyrene, a province of 
Egypt, where that celebrated temple ftood, urining in the fta- 
bles, or, fay fome, in the parched fands, out of this urine,which 
is remarkably ttrong, arofe a kind of falt, denominated fome- 
times from the temple, M:20ntac, and fometimes from the 
country, ( yrentac. Since the ceflation of thefe pilgrimages, 
no morc of this falt is produced there ; and, from this deficien- 
cy, fome fulpećt there never was any fach thing: but this fuf- 
picion ts removed, by the large quantities of a falt, nearly of 
the fame nature, thrown out by mount Atna. “Che characters 
of the anc ent Jal ammonia: are, that it cools water, turns aqua 
fortis into aqua rigia, and confequentlty diffolves cold. 

The inodern /./ ænm:n`ac is entirely factitious, and made in 
Egypt; where feveral long necked glafs bottle: being filled 
with foot, a little fea falt, and the urine of cattle, and having 
their mouth luted with a piece of wetcotton, are placed over an 
oven or furnace, contrived for the purpofe, ina thick bed of 
afhes, nothing but the necks appearing, and kept there two days 
and a night, with a continual ttrong fire. The tteam fwells up 
the cotton, and forms a patte at the vent-hole, hindering the 
falts from evap rating ; which, being confined, ftick ro the top 
of the bottle, and are, upon breaking it, taken out in thofe large 
cukes, which they fend to lingland. Only foot exhaled from 
dung, is the proper ingredicnt in this preparation ; and the 
dung of camels aflords the ttrongeft and beft. 

Our chymilts imitate the Egyptian /a? ammoniac, by adding 
one part of common {ult to five of urine; with which fome mix 
that quantity of foot, and putting the whole in a veflel, they 
raife from it, by ftublimation, a white, friable, farinaceous fub- 
ftance, which they call Jal? ammeniac. There are various pre- 
purations cf this fait uled in pharmacy; as, /ub/imate of fai am- 
mo tac, and fLa:eers of Ja! ammoniac, ufed as fudorificks, diure- 
ticks, and good apcricnts; wa atile fal ammoniac, ufed againtt 
malignant tever:, as a fucdorinck, and in pocket bottles ; /pirit 
of fal anunsniac, of various kinds. Clamber s. 

AMM.NVACAL. ad. [Tron anwmeniae.] Having the properties 
of ammoniac falt. 

Hutan biood calcin’d, vicl!ds no fixed falt; nor is it a fal 
am:noniack ; for that remains immutable after repeated diftil- 
lations 5; anddittillation deitroys the avsoniaca! quality of ani- 
mal faits, and turns them alkaline: fo that it isa falt neither 
quite fixed, nor quite volatile, mor quite acid, nor quite alka- 
line, nor quite aywmoeniaca’; but foft and benign, approaching 
nearclt to the nature of fal ammoniac. Arluthuct. 

AMMUNITION z. /. “fuppofed by fome to come from amonitis, 
which, in the barbarous ages, feems te have fignified fupply of 
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provifion ; but it, furely may be more reafonably derive l A orm 
prunitio, Fforutication 5 chy, es & munitions, things for the tor- 
urcfles. ] Military ftores. 

They mutt make themfelves defenfible againf ftraneers ; 
and muit have the afliftance of foime able military man, and 
convenient arms and a@wvuneiition for their defence. Lacon. 

The colonel ftaid to put in the ammunition he brought wiih 
him ; which was only twelve barrels of powder, and twelve 
hundred weight of match. Clarcne in. 

All the rich mines of learning ranfackt are, 


> furnifh amziunition for this war. Denhuarn. 
But now his ftores of amnunitisn pent, 

His naked valour is his only guard : 

Rare thunders are from his dumb cannon fent, 

And folitary guns are fearcely heard. Dryden. 


AMMUNITION BREAD. 72. /. Bread for the fupply of the ar- 
mies or garrifons. 

A’MNESTY. 2. fo [2uvroria, Gr.] An aét of oblivion ; an aét by 
which crimes again{ft the government, to a certain time, are fo 
obliterated, that they can never be brought into charge. 

I never read of a law enacted to take away the force of all 
Jaws, by which a man may fafely commit upon the laft of 
June, what he would infallibly be hanged for, if he committed 
it on the firft of July: by which the greateft criminals may 
efcape, provided they continue long enough in power, to an- 
tiquate their crimes, and, by itifling them a while, deceive 
the legiflature into an amnefty. Swift. 

ANRKICOLIST. n. /. [armnnicola, Lat.] Inhabiting near a river. D. 

AMNIYGENOUS. 2. f. [amnigenus, Lat.] Born ofa river. Dic. 

A AINTON. x 

AMNIOS. è n. /. [Lat. perhaps from zusG.] 

‘The innermoft membranewith which the foetus in the womb 
is moft imme.tiately covered, and with which the reft of the fc- 
cundines, the chorion, and alantois, are cjeétedafter birth. It 
is whiter and thinner than the chorion. It alfo contains a 
nutritious humour, feparated by glands for that purpofe, with 
which the fcetus is preferved. It is Outwardly cloathed with 
the urinary membrane, and the chorion, which fometimes 
{tick fo clofe to one another, that they can fcarce be feparated. 
Ithasalfo its veffels fromthe fame origin asthechorion. Quincy. 

AMO MUM. n. f (Lat.] A fort of truit. 

The commentators on Pliny and Diofcorides differ about 
the ancient amomum,; but the generality of them fuppofeit to 
be a fruit different from ours. Scaliger is confident, that the 
amomurm was no fruit; but the wood, which bore fome refem - 
blance to a bunch of grapes, and was ufed in cmbalming of bo- 
dies ; whence the name z2u2n7ay was given to bodies embalmed 
with it. The modern amomum appears to be the fen or fium, 
of the ancients, or baffard flone-parfley. It refembles the muf- 
cat grape, grows in clufters, and is about the thicknefs of a 
pea, round, membranous, and divided into three cells, that 
contain feveral brown angular grains, of a very ftrong aro- 
matick tafte and fmell. his fruit is brought from the Eaft 
Indies, and makes part of the compofition of treacle. It is of 
a hot fpicy tafte and fmell. There is likewife another paier 
feed, named ammu ; but neither are in much repute in phy- 


fick. T; evoux. Chariters. 
AMO‘’NG. 
AMONGST. i prep. Lamang, scmang, Saxon. ] 


I. a with ; placed with other perfons or things 3; on evc- 
ide. 
= Among f? ftrawbcrries fow here and therc fome borage-feed ; 
and you fhall find the {trawberries under thofe leaves far mare 
large than their fellows. Bacon. 
‘The voice of God they heard, 

Now walking in the garden, by foft winds 

Brought to their cars, while day declin’d : they heard, 

And from his prefence hid themfelves, among, 

‘The thickeft trees, both man and wife. Ailton. 

2. Conjoined with others, fo as to make part of the number. 

I have then, as you tec, obferved the failings of many great 
wits among? the moderns, who have attempted to write an-«- 
pic poem. Dryden. 

‘There were, among the old Roman ftatucs, feveral of Ve- 
nus in different poftures and habits ; as there arc many parti- 
cular figures of her made after the fame delign. Addijor. 

A’morist. 2. f. [from amour.] An inamorato ; a galant; a man 
profeffing love. 

Female beauties are as fickle in their faces as their minds ; 
though cafualties fhould fpare them, age brings in a neceflity 
of decay ; leaving dotcrs upon red and white, perplexed by 
incertainty both of the continuance of their mittref3’s kind- 
nefs, and her beauty, both which are neccilaw ta she anrift’s 
joys and quiet. Boyle. 

AIVIORO' SO. n. f- [Ital.] A man cnamourcd. Dié?. 

A’mMonous. adj. [am.rofo, Ital.] 

1. In love; enamoured; with the particle ef before the thing 
loved ; in Shake/peare, on. 

Sure, my brother is @xigrous on Hero ; 
her father to break with him about it. 

Shatefpeare’s Mauch ado atout Nothing. 

Apes, as foon as they have brought forth their young, 

4. keep 


and hath witkdrawn 
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eves faftencd on them, and are never weary of adimirinz their 
cauty: fo amorcus is nature of whatfcever ihe produces. 
. Dryder's Dufrefnoy- 
2. Naturally inclined to love; difpefed to fondnefs ; fond. 
The amm’rous matter own’d her potent eyes, 
Sifh’d when he look’d, and trernbl’d as he drew $s 
Each flowing. line confirm’d his firft furprize, 


And as the piece advanc’d, the pailion grew. Prisr. 
3 Relating, or bclonging to love. _ . 
l that am not íhap`d for fportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an arous looking-glafs, 
I, that am rudely ftampt. "hakefp. Ri. + III. 


And into all things from ker air infpir’d 
The fpirit of love, and amərous delight. 
In the arorous net 
Firft caught they tik’d; and each his liking chofe. ` 
Milton's Paradife Lof. 
O! how I long my carelefs limbs to lay 
Unger the plantane’s fhade, and all the day 
With amr rous airs my fancy entertain, 

Invoke the mufes, and improve my vein! 
A’MorousLyY. adv. [from arorous. ] Fondly ; lovingly. 
When thou wilt fwim in that live-bath, 

Each fifth, which every channel hath, 
Will amoroufly to thee fwim, 
Gladder to catch thec, than thou him. Denne. 
A’morouswsss. 2. f. [from amorous.] “The quality of bcing a- 
morous; fondnefs ; lovingnefs ; love. 
All Gynecia’s actions were interpreted by Bafilius, as pro- 
ceeding from jealoufy of his amorou/ne/s. Sidney. 
I can readily believe that Lindamor has wit, and amorou;ne/s 
enough, to mzke him find it more cafy to defend fair ladies, 
than to defend himfelf againft them. Boyle, 
AMORT. adv. [a la mort, Fr.] In the ftate of the dcad; de- 
jected ; deprefied ; fpiritlefs. 
How fares my Kate? what, fweeting, all amort? 
Shakefpeare’s Tain of the Shrew. 
AMORTIZATION. n. f- iens tauren. Baty, 2 fe, Fr.] The 
AMORTIZEMENT. $ right or act of transferring lands to mort- 
main ; that is, to fome community, that never is to ceafe. 
Every one of the religious orders was confirmed by one pope 
or other; and they made an efpecial provifion for them, after 
the laws of amortization were devifed and put in ufe by princes. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonicis 
Yo AMOYRTIZE. v. a. [amortir, Fr.] To alien lands or te- 
nements. to any corporation, guild or fraternity, and their fuc- 
ceflors ; which cannot be done without licence of the king, 
and the lord of the’manour. Blount. 
‘This did concern the kingdom to have farms fufficient to 
maintain an able body out o ury, and to amortize part of 
the lands unto the yeomanry, or middle part of the people. 
Bacon's tienry VII. 


Paradiye Loft. 


Waller. 


Yo AmO’vE. V. a. [amoveo, Lat.}- 
z. To remove from :a poft or ftation: a juridical fenfe- 
2. To remove; to move; to alter: a fenfe now out of ufe. 

i herewith, amoved from his fober mood, 

‘And lives he yet, faid he, that wrought this a&t ? 

And do the heavens afford him vital food? Fairy Queen. 

To AMÒ UNT. v. 2. [monter, Fr.] 

x. To rife toin the accumulative ‘quanti 
whole; with the pafticlg fo. It is ufed o 
Gties adde together. - 

Let us compute’a little more particularly how much this 
will ambunt to, or how many oceans of.water would be nce- 
ney to compofe this great ocean rowling in the air, without 
bounds or banks. Buricet’s Theory of the Earth. 

2. It is ufed, hguratively, of the confequence rifing from any thing 
taken altogether. . 

‘The errours of young men are the ruin of bufinefs ; but the 
errours of aged mien amount but io this, that more might have 
been done, or fooner. Bacon. 

Judgments that arc made on the wrong fide of the danger, 
amount to no More than an affectation of fkill. without cither 
credit or effe&t. LY Eftrange. 

AMOUNT. n- f: [from To amount.] The fum total; the refult 
of feveral furs or quantitics accumulated. 

And now, ye ying vanities of life, 

Where are you now, and what is your amount ? 

Vexation, difappointment, and remorfe. Thom on. 

AMOUR. n. f. [amour, Fr. amsr, Lat.] An affair of gallantry ; 
an intrigue: gencrally ufed of vicious love. The ou founds 
like ovo in poor. 

„No man is of fo gencral and diffufive a luft, as to profecute 
his amonra atl the world over; and let it burn never fo outra- 
gcoufly, yet the impure flame will cither dic of itfelf, or cor- 
ime the body that harbours it. South. 

The reftlefs youth tearch’d all the world aroutd 3 

But how can Jove in his amsurs be found ? 
zs Addifon’s Ovid’s Mctar:. 

A MPER. 7. f. [ampne, Sax.] A tumour, with inflammation 3 
bile : a word faid, by Skinner, to be much in tife in Effex 5 
‘but. perhaps, not found in books. 


N° VII, 


3 to compofe in the 
feveral {tims in quan- 
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AMPHYBIOUS. adj. [249s and G/Sp.] That which partakes of 

two natures, fo as to live intwo clemcnts ; as, in air and water. 
A creature of amphibious nature, 

Cn land a beaft, a fifh in water. Bryudibras. 

Thofe are called amphibious, which live freely in the air, up- 
on the earth, and yet are obferved to live long upon water, as 
if they were natural inhabitants of that element; though it be 
worth the examination to know, whether any of thofe crea- 
tures that live at that cafe, and by choice, a good while, or at 
any time upon the earth, can live, a long timé together, per- 
fectly under water. Locke. 

Fifkes contain much oil, and amphibious aħimals participate 
fomewhat of the nature of fifhes, and are oily. Arbuthnot. 

AMPHI'DIOUSNESS. n. f/. [from amphibious.] The quality of be- 
ing able to live in different elements. 

AMPHIEOLO’GICAL. adj. [from amphidology.] Doubtful. 

AMPITIBOLO’GICALLY. adu. [from amp hibologicul.] Doubtfully ; 
with a doubtful meaning. 

AMPHIBO‘YLOGY. 2. f: [aépOs€orozvin.] Difcourfe of uncer- 
tain meaning. It is diftinguifhed from egu/vocation, which 
means the double fignification of a fingle word; as, zoli regem 
occidere, timere bonum ¢/?, is amphibology ; captare lepores, mean- 
ing by depores, either hares or jefts, is cguivecation. 

Now the fallacies, whereby men deceive others, and are de- 
ceived themfelves, the ancients have divided into verbal and 
real; of the verbal, and fuch as conclude from miitakes of the 
word, there are but two worthy our notation ; the fallacv of 
equivocation and azphibclogy. Brown's Vulgar E -reurs. 

In defining obvious appearances, we are to ufe whatiz moft 
plain and eafy ; that the mind be not mifled by amphibologies, 
or ill conceived notions, into fallacious deduétions. 

Glanvi.le’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

Ampui’soLtous. adj. [ZO and 2æaaw.] Tofled from one to 
another; ftriking cach way. 

Never was there fuch an amphibolous quarrel, both parties de- 
claring themfelves for the king, and making ule of his name in 
all their remonftrances, to juftify their actions. owel. 

AMPHI'LOGY. 2. /: [dpi and ~ad7@-.] Equivocation; ambı- 

uity. Ditt. 

AMP HIS BZ NA. n. f: (Lat. &ppicßæivn.] A ferpent fuppoted 
to have two heads. 

That the amphifbena, that is; 2 fmaller kind of ferpent, 
which moveth forward and backward, hath two heads, or one 
at either extreme, was affirmed by Nicander, and others. 

Brouwn’s Vulgar Errors. 
Scorpion, and afp, and amphifben. dire, 

Ceraftes horn’d, hydrus, and ellops drear, | 

And dipfas. Miiiton’s Paradife Loft. 

AMP HISCII. 2. /. (Lat. du@ioxses, fap: and oxia, afhadow. } 

‘Thofe people dwelling in climates, wherein the fhadows, at 
different times of the year, fall both ways; to the north pole, 
when the fun is in the fouthern figns, and to the fouth pole, 
when he is in the northernfigns. Thefe are the people who 
inhabit the torrid zone. 

AMPHITHE’ATRE. 2. f. [of au QOibiarpov, of app: and OecLoucs.] 
A buildingina circular or oval form, having its area encompafled 
with rows of feats one above another ; where fpectators might 
behold fpećtacles, as ftage-plays, or gladiators. “The theatres 
of the ancients were built in the form of a femicircle, only ex- 
ceeding a juft femicircle by one fourth part of the diameter 3 
and the amphitheatre is two theatres joined together; fu that 
the longeft diameter of the amphitheatre, was io the fhortcft, 
as one and a half to one. 

Within, an amphitheatre appear’d 

Rais’d in degrees ; to fixty paces rear’d, 

‘That when a man was plac’d in one degree, 

Height was allow’d for him above to fee. Dryden. 

Conccive a man placed in the burning iron chair at Lyons, 
amid the infults and mockeries of a crouded amphitheatre, and 
still keeping his feat; or ftretched upon a grate of iron, over 
coals of fire, and breathing out his ioul, arnong the exauifite 
fuffcring of fuch a tedious execution, rather than renounce 
his religion, or blafpheme his Saviour. Adidifon. 

AMPLE. adj. [amplus, Lat.] 

I1. Large; wide; extended. 

Heav'n defcends 

In univerfal bounty, fhedding herbs, 

And fruits, and flowers, on nature’s ample lap: 

2. Greatin bulk. 

Did your letters pierce the queen to any demonftration of 
grief ? — 


Thomfor. 





She took ’em, and read ’ém in m 

And now and then an anpřz tear trill’d 

Her delicate cheeks. 

3. Unlimited; without reftriction. : 
Have what you afk, your prefents I receive ; . 
Land where, and when you pleafe, with ample leave. Dryd. 

4- Liberal; large; without parfimoriy- 

If we fpeak of ftriét juf.ice, God could no way have been 
bound to require man’s labcurs in fo large and ample manner as 
human felicity doth import; in as much as the dignity of this 
exceedcth fo far the other’s value. Flock er. 

U 5. Lary: 


preferice, 
own 


Shakefp. King Lear. 
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5. Large; fplendid ; without rtfervction. 

Te difpefe the prince the more w.l!ingly to undertake his 
relief, the earl made ample promiles, that, within io many days 
after the fiege fhould be raiicd, he would ady ance his highnets’s 
levies with two thoufand men. Clirennon. 

6. lDiftufive; not contracted ; as, an ample narrative; tliat is, 
not an cpitome. 

A‘MPLENESS. 7. j. [from ample.] The quality of being ample ; 
largenefs ; {plendour. $ 

Impoiñble it is for a perfon of my condition to produce any 

thing in proportion cither to the amplene/s of the body you re- 
preient, orol the places you bear. South. 

To A’MPLIATR. v. g. [amplis, Lat.] To enlarge; to make 
greater ; to extend. 

He fhall foiemnly look upon it, not only to deftroy ours, but 
to eflablifh his own; not to traduce or extenuatc, but to ex- 
plain and dilucidate, to add and ampliate, according to the cuf- 
tom of the ancients. Brown’s Vulgar Hrrours. 

AMPLIA TIO -. wn. Jf. [from amp:iate.] 
I. Enlargement; exagi eration; extenfion. 


Odious matters admit not of an ampliations, but ought tô be , 


reftrained and interpreted in tne mildeit fente. Ayliffe. 
2. Diffurencts; eniargemenc. 

The obtcurity of the fubjeét, and the prejudice and prepof- 

feffion of moit readers, may plead excufe for any ampliations or 


repet:tions that may be found, whilft I dabour to exprefs my- 


felf pln and full. Folder. 
To ANPLIKICATE., v. a. [amplifico, Lat.] To cnlarge:; to 
Dic. 


fpread out; to amplify. 

Abibsirica’Tion. 2. f. Lamplification, Fr. amplificatio, Lat.) 

1. Enlargement; cxtenfion. 

2. Ic is ufuaily taken in a rhetorical fenfc, and implics exaggerated 
reprefentation, or diffure narrative ; an image heightened be- 
yond reality ; a narrative enlarged with many circumftances. 

J fhall fummarily, without any amplification at all, fhew in 
what manner dcfcéts have been fuppliced. - Davies. 
Things unknown feem greater than they are, and are ufu- 
ally received with amplifications above their nature. 
; Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 
Is the poet juftifiable for relating fuch incredible amplifica- 
ti:ms * It may b: anfwered, if he had put thefe extfavagances 
into the mouth of Ulyflcs, hc had been unpardonable; but 
they fuit well with the character of Alcinous. Pope. 

AMPLIFIER. 2. f. iiom To amplify.] One that enlarges any 
thing; ene thar exaggerates; one that reprefents any thing 
with a large ditplay of the belt circumftances ; it being ufually 
taken in a good .ciife. 

Derillaus could need no amplifier’s mouth for the higheft 
point of praiic. ` Sidney. 

To AMPLIFY. V. a. Lamplificr, Fr.] 

I. lo cnlarge; to encreafe any material fubftance, or obje& of 
fenfe. i 

So when a great moneyed man hath divided his chefts, and 


coins, and bags, he icemcth to himfelf richer than he was:'and . 


therefore a way to am: lijy any thing, is to break it, and to make 
anatomy of it :nfeveral parts, and to examine it according to 
the leveral circumftances. Bacon's Effays. 

All concaves that proceed from more narrow to more broad, 
do amplify the found at the coming out. Bacon. 

2. To enlurge, or cxtend any thing incorporceal. 

For as the reputation of the Roman prelates grew up in thefe 
blind ages, fo grew up in them withal a defire of amplifying 
their power, that they might be as great in temporal forces as 
mens opinions have formed them in {piritual matters. Raleigh. 

3- To exazyerate any thing; to enlarge it by the manner of re- 
prefentation. 

Since I have plainly laid open the negligence and errours of 
every age that is paft, I would not willingly feemto flatter the 
prefent, by a, Afying the diligence and true judgment of thofe 
fervitours that have laboured in this vineyard. Davies. 

Thy general is my lover; I have been 
‘The book of his good aéts); whence men have read 
His fame unparalle! d, haply ampiufied. Shake/p. Coriolanus: 
4. To enlarge; to improve by new additions. 

I feel aye advancing, and my health is infufficient to increafe 
and ampli/y thef{fe remarks, to confirm and improve thefe rules, 
and to illuminate the tevcra]l pages. Watts. 

To A’MPLIFY v. n. Frequently with the particle on. 
1. Io {peak largcly in many words; to lay one’s felf out in dif- 
fulion. ` 

When you affvél to amplify on the former branches of a dif- 
couric, you will often lay a neceffity upon yourfelf of contrac- 
ting the latter, and prevent yourielf in the moft important part 
of your delizn. Watts’s Logicke 

2. To form large or pompous reprefentations. 

1 have fomctimes been forced to ampli/y on others ; but here 
where the fubjeét is fo tiuittul, that the Oe ett overcomes the 
reaper, I am thortened by my chain. “Dryden. 

Fiomer ampli, cs, net invenis; ad as there was really a peo- 
ple called Cyclopeans, 10 they mi ht be men of great ftature, 
or giants. Pope's Odyffey. 
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AMPLITUDE. 4. f. [ampittude, Fr. amplitado,-Lat.] 

1. Extent, 

Whatever I look upon, within the amplitude of heaven and 
earth, is evidence of human ignorance. Glanville. 

2. Largencfs; greatnefs. 

Men fHould learn how fevere a thing the true inquifttion of 
nature is, and accuftom themfelves, by the light of particulars, 
to enlarge their minds to the amplitude of the world, and not 
reduce the world to the narrownefS of their minds. Bacon. 

3- Capacity. 

With more than human gifts from heaven adorn’d, 

Perfeétions abiolutc, graces divine, 

And amplitude of moinl «> greateit deeds. Dilton. 

4- Splendour; grandeur; digaity. 

In the great framc of kingdoms and commonwealths, it is in 

‘ the power of princes, or eitates, to add amplitude and greatnefs 
_ to their kingdoms. Bacon's £ jays. 

5- Copioufnefs ; abundance. 

You fhould fay every thing which has a proper and direét 
tendency to this end; always proportioning the amplitude of 
your matter, and the fulnefs of your difcourle, to your great 
defign ; the length of your time, to the convenience of your 
hearers. s Watts’s Logick. 

6. Amplitude of the range af a proe&ile, denotes the horizontal 
line fubtending the path in which it movcd. 

7- Amplitude, in aitronomy, an arch of the horizon, intercepted 
between the true eaft and weft point thereof, and the centre of 
the fun or ftar at its riting or fetting. It is eaftern or ortive, 
when the ftar rifes, and wettern or occiduous, when the ftar 
fets. The caftern or weftern amplitude, are alfo called northern 
or fouthern, as they fall inthe northern or fouthern quarters of 
the horizon. ; ; 

8. Magnetical amplitude, isan arch of the horizon contained be- 
tween the fun at his rifing, and the eaft or weft point of the 
compafs; or, it is the difference of the rifing or fetting of the 
fun, from the eaft or weft parts of the compais. Chambers. 

A’MPpLy. adv. [ample, Lat.] 

x. Largely ; liberally. 

Far whofe well-being, 

So amply, and with hands fo liberal, 

‘Thou haft provided all things. Milton. 

‘The evidence they had before was enough, amply enough, to 
convince them ; but they were refolved not to be corvinced : 
and to thofe, who are rciolved not to be convinced, all motives, 


all arguments are equal. tz Ty. 
2. At large; without NE: are? 
At return 
Of him fo lately promis’d to thy.aid, 
The woman’s ced ; obfcurely then foretold, 
Now amplicr kn wn, thy Saviour, and thy Lord. AZiltor. 


3- At large; copioufly; with a diffufive detail. 

Some parts of a pecm require to be amply written, and with 
all the force 2nd e:egarw e of words; others muft be catt into 
fhadows ; that is, patied coverin filence, or but faintly touched. 

, ; Dryden's Dufrefjnoy. 

To A'MPUTATE. v. a. [amputo, Lat.] To cut off a limb: a 
word uled only in chirurgery. | j 

Amongit the cruizers in private frigates from Dunkirk, it 
was complained, that their furgeons were too active in ampu- 
tating thofe fractured members. [EMAN s 

AMPUTATION. 7. f. [amputatio,.Lat.] 

The operation of cutting off aTimb, or other part of the 
body, with an inftrument of fteel. ‘The ufual method of per- 
forming it, in the inftance of a leg, is as follows. The proper 
part for the operation being four or five inches below the knee, 
the fkin and flefh are firit to be drawn very tight upwards, and 
fecured from returning by a ligature two or three fingers broad = 
above this ligature another loofé one is paffed, for the gripe 5 
which being twifted by means of a ftick, may be ftraitened to 
any degree at pleafure. Then the patient being conveniently 
fituated, and the operator —— to the irifide of the limb, which 
is to be held by one affiftant above, and another below the 

part dcfigned for the operation, and the gripe fufficiently twiftedy 
to prevent too large an haemorrhage, the fleth is, with a ftroke 
or two, to be feparated from the e with the difmembering 
knife. Then the periofteum being alfo divided from the bone 
with the back of the knife, faw the bone afunder, with as few 
ftrokes as poffible. When two parallél bones are concerned, 
the flefh that grows between them muft likewife ‘be feparated 
before the ufe of the faw. This being done, the gripe may be 
flackened; to give an opportunity of fearching Se the large 
blood veffels, and fecuring the hemorrhage at their mouths. 
After making proper applications to t` e tump, loofen the firft 
ligature, and pull both the fkin and the fleth, as far as on- 
venicntly ma; be, over the ftump, to cover it; and fecure them 
with the crots ftitch made at the depth of half or three guar- 
ters of an inch in the fkin. Then apply pledgcets, aftringents, 
plaifters, and other neceflaries. Chambers. 

The Amazons, by the amputation of their right breaft, had 
the freer ufe of their how. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

AMULET. 2. f. [amulette, Fr. amuletum, Lat.| An appended 
remedy, 


ANA 
remedy, or prefervattve: a thing hung about the neck, or any 
other part of the-body, for preventing or curing of fome parti- 
cular difeafes. 

That fpirits are corporeal, feems at firft view a conccit dero- 
gative unto himfelf; yct herein he eftablifheth the doctrine of 
luftrations, arnudzłs, and charms. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

They do not certainly kpow the falfity of what they report ; 
and their ignorance muft fervVe you as an amulet againit the guilt 
both of deceit and malice. Government of the Tongue. 

AmuRco'’siTyY. 2. {2 [ewurca, Lat.] The quality of lees or mo- 
ther of any thing. 

To AMU’SE. v. a. [amufer, Fr.] ; 

1 To entertain with tranquillity ; to fill with thoughts that en- 
gage the. mind, without diftracting it. To divert implies fome- 
thing more lively, and to paft, fomething more important. 
It is therefore frequently taken in a fenfe bordering on con- 
tempt. 

“They think they fee vifions, and are arrived to fome extra- 
ordinary revelations; when, indeed, they do but dream dreams, 
and amufe themfelves with the fantaftick ideas of a bufy imagi- 
nation. Decay of Piety. 

I. cannot think it‘natural for a man, who is much in love, ro 
amufe himfelf with trifles. 2 WY alfb. 

2. To draw on from time to time; to kcep in cxpcétation; as, 

he amu/fed his followers with idle promiles. 

AMUSEMENT., 2. f: [amufement, Fr.] “That which amufes ; en- 
tertainment. À 

Every intereft or pleafure of life, even the moft trifling amufz+ 
ment, is fufkered to poftpone the one thing necefiary. Roger's. 

‘During his confintément, his amu/ement was to give poifon to 
dogs and cats, and fee them expire by flower or ee o 
ments. ope- 

I was left to ftand the battle, while others, who Kad boter 
talents than a draper, thoughe it no unpleafant amufement to 
look on with fafety, whilft another was giving them diverfion, 
at the hazard of his liberty, i Swift: 

AMU'SER. 2. f. [amufeur, Fr.] He that amufes, as with falfe 
promifes. . The French word is always taken in an ill fenfe. 

Amu’sive. adj. [from amufe.] “That which has the power of a- 
mufing. 

But amaz’d, _ 

Beholds th’ amufive arch before him fly, 

Then vanifb quite away. Thomfon. 
AMY’ GDA‘ ATR. adj. (amygdala, Lat.] Made of almonds. 
AMY’GDALINE. adj. [amygdala, Lat.] Relating to almonds; 

refembling almonds. ; 
AN. arti le. (ane, Saxon. een, Dutch, eine, German.] The ar- 
ticle indcfinite, ufed before a vowel, or 4 mute. ec A. 
I. One, but with Iefs emphafis; as, there {tands a houfc. 
' Since he cannot be always employed in ftudy, reading, and 
` converfation, there will be many az hour, befides what his ex- 
ercifes will take up. Locke. 

2. Any, or lome; as, az elephant might fwim in this water. 

e was no way at az uncertainty, nor ever in the Jeaft ata 


; 
- 


lofs concerning any branch of it. Locke. 
A wit’s a feather, anda chief a rod, 
Ar Moneft man’s the nobleft work of God. Pope. 


3- Sometimes it fignifies, like a, fome particular ftate; but this 
is now difufed,. 

It is certain, that odours do, in a {mall degree, nourith ; efpe- 
ciaily the odour of winé and fee men az hungred do love 
to fmell hot bsead. Bacon. 

4- An is fometimes, in old authours, a contraction of and if. 
He can't flatter, hc! 

An honeft mind and plain, he muft fpeak truth ; 

-An they will take it fo; if not, he’s plain. Shake/peare. 
5. Sometimes a contraction of and before if. 

Well I know 

‘The clerk will ne'er wear hair on’s face that had it. 
—He will an’ if he live to be a man. 

s i Shakefpeare’s MA. of Venice.. 
6. Sometimes it is a contraction of as if. 

My .wetxt pretty correfpondent, like Shakefpeare’s lion in Py- 
ramus and Ihifbe, roars an” it were-any nightingale. 

: Addifon. 
ANA. adu. [éve.] A word ufed in the prefcriptions of phyfick, 
importing the like quantity; as, wine and honey, 4 or ana Zii; 
thatis, of wine and honey each two ounces. 
In the fame weight prudence and innocence take, 
Ana of each does the juft mixture make. Cowley. 
He’ll bring an apothecary, with a chargeable long bill of — 
Dryden. 
4’ NA. n. f- Books fo called from the laft fyllables of their titles ; 
as, Sealigecrana, Thuaniana; they are loote thoughts, or cafual 
hints, dropped by eminent men, and colleéted by their friends. 
ANACAMPTICK. adj. [avaxduntw.] Dean R ay © or reflected : an 
anacamptick found, an ccho; an anacamptick hill, a hill that 
produces an echo. 
ANACA’MPTICKs. 2. f. The doétrine of rcfle&ted light, or ca- 
toptricks. It has no fingular. 





ANACATHA/’RTICK. 2. f. [See CATHARTICK.] Any medicine- 


that works upwards. Quincy. 


ANA 

AIN ACEPIIALÆO'SIS. n. f. (<2 3 æ.. mi-.] Recapitulatian ; 
or fummary of the principal heads of a difcourte. Litt. 

ANA'CHORETE. ? n. f- [iometimes vicioufiy written ar. fs1ite; 

ANA CHORITR. averwertnie] A monk, wha, with the kenve 
of his fuperiour, leaves the convent for a more adtere and {o~ 
litary life. 

Yet lics not love dead herc, but here doth fit, 
Vow’d to this trench, like an enachsrite. Done. 

ANA‘/CHRONISM. 7. f: [from 4.2 and v- *.] An errour in com- 
puting time, by which events are mifplaced with regard to cach 
other. It fecms properly to fienify an errour by which an event 
is placed too carly ; but is gencrally ufed for any errour in chro- 
nology. 

This leads me to the defence of the famous anachbron’ hin, in 
making Æneas and Dido cotemporaries : for it is certain, that 
the hero lived almoft two hundred years before the buiidins of 
Carthage. Dryden. 

ARACLA TICKS. 2. f. [4 and xnxx ] The doctrine of refrac- 
ted light; dioptricks. It has no fingular. 

ANAD PLO SIS. n. f. (hazman ] Redupl iczt; afigure 
in rhetorick, in which the laft word of a foregoing member 
of a period becomes the firft of the following; as, he retained 
his virtues amidf? all his misfortunes, misfortunes which only bis 
virtue brought upon him. ; 

ANAGOGE’TICAL. adj. [2vzySyx%-1 That which contributes or 
relates to fpiritual elevation, or religious raptures ; myfterious; 


elevated above humanity. Didi. 
ANAGO‘GICAL. adj. [anazezigue, Fr.] Myfterious; elevated ; 
religioufly exalted. Di. 


NAGO‘GICALLY. adu: [from anagogical.] Myfterioufy ; with 
religious elevation. 

ANAGRAM. n. f. [ard and yedupxe-] A conccit arifing from 
the letters of a name tran{pofed ; as this, of ZZi, l,l, i a,n, iN ,o575 
attorney-general to Charles I. a very laborious man, J oyl in 


‘Though all her parts be not in th’ ufual places 
She hath yet the anagrams of a good face : 
If we might put the letters but onc way> 


In that lean dearth of words, what could we fay? Donne. 
Thy genius calls thee not to purchafe fame 
In keer iambicks, but mild anagram. Dryden. 


ANAGRA‘’MMATISM. n.f- [from anazramn.] “Whe af or prac- 
tice of making anagrams. 

The only quirteffence that hitherto the alchveny of wit 
could draw bùt of names, is anagrammatijm, or mctagram- 
matifm, which is d diffolution of a name truly written into his 
etters, as his elements, and a new connexion of it by artificial 
tran(pofition, without addition, fubitraflion, or change or any 
letter, into different words, making fome perfeé& fenfe ap, liable 
to the perfon named. 

ANAGRA’MMATIST. 7. f. 
grams. 

To ANAGRA'MMATIZE. V. n. [anagramatifer, Fr.] To make 
an ms. 

ANALE’PTICK. adj. 
a term of phyfick. 

Analeptick medicines cherifh the nerves, and renew the {pi- 

rits and ftrength. 
ANALO‘/GICAL. adj. [from anal:gy.] 
X. Ufed by way of analogy. It feens properly diftinguifhed from 
analegous, as words from things; analozous ficnifies having re- 
lation, and aza/logical having the quality of reprefenting rela- 
tion. ; 

It is looked on only as the image of the truc God, and that 

not as a proper likenefs, but by analozical reprefentation. 
Stillingflect’s Def. cf Difi. on Rom. Idolatry. 

When a word, which originally fignifies any particular idea 
or object, is attributed to feveral other objects, not by way of 
refemblance, but on the account of fome evident reference to 
the original. idea, this is peculiarly called an analogical word ; 
fo a found or healthy pulfe, a found digeftion, found flecp, are 
fo called, with reference to a found and healthy conftitution 5 
but if you fpeak of found doétrine, or found fpeech, this is b 
way of refemblance to health, and the words are metaphorical. 


Watts’s Logick, 


Cinder. 
[from anagram.] A maker of ana- 


[arenós] Comforting; corroborating ; 


Du Er Ye 


2. Analogous; having refemblance cr relation. 

There is placed the minerals between the inanimate and ve- 
getable province, participating fomething analogical to either. 

fdales’s Origin of Adankind. 
ANALO‘GICALLY. adv. [from analogical.] In an analogical man- 
ner; in an analogous manner. 

I am convinced, from the fimplicity and uniformity of the 
Divine Nature, and of all his works, that there is fome one 
univerfal principle, running through the whole fyftem of crea- 
tures analogically, and congruous to their relative matures. 

; Cheyne. 
ANALO’GICAENESS. n. f. [from analogical.] The quality of be- 
ing analogical; fitnefís to be applied for the illuftration of fome 
analogy. 
ANA‘/LOGISM. 2. f. [avaroyicpis-] An argument from the caufe 
to the effect. 
To ANA'LOGIZE. V. a. [from analogy.] To explain by way of 


analogy; 


AN A 
analogy; to form fome rcfemblance between different things ; 
to confider fomething with regard to its analogy with fomc- 
what clfe. 

We have fyftems of material bodies, diverfly figured and 
fituated, if feparately contidered ; they reprefent the object of 
the defire, which is analogized by attraction or gravitation. 

Cheyne’s Philof. Principles. 
ANALOGOUS. adj: [eva and »>42-.] 
I. Having analogy; bearing fome refemblance or proportion ; 
having fomething parallel. 

Exercife makes, things eafy, that would be otherwife very 
hard; as in labour, watchings, heats, and colds; and then 
there is fomething analogous in the exercife of the mind, to that 
of the body. It is folly and infirmity that makes us delicate 
and froward. L'Efirange. 

Many important confequences may be drawn from the ob- 
fervation of the moft common things, and analogous reafonings 
from the caufes of them. i Arbuthnot. 

2. It has the word to before the thing to which the refemblance is 
noted. . aad 

‘This incorporeal fubftance may have fome fort of exifterice, 
analogous to corporeal extenfion: though we have no adequate 
conception hereof. ocke. 

ANA‘/LOGY. nm. f- [ varopix. ] > R . ; 

x. Refemblance between things with regard. to fome circum- 
{tances or effects; as, /earning is faid to enlighten the mind ; 
that is, it is tothe mind what light isto the eye, by enabling 
it to difcover that which was hidden before: i 

From God it hath proceeded, that the church hath evermore 
held a prefcript form of common prayer, although not in all 
things cvery where the fame, yet, for the moft part, rețaining 
the fame analogy. _ aes Flooker-. 

What I here obferve of extraordinary revelation and pro- 
phecy, will, by analogy and due proportion, extend. even to 
thofe communications of God’s will, that are requifite to fal- 
vation. Seuth. 

2. When the thing to which the analogy is fuppofed,.happens to 
be mentioned, analogy has after it the particles fe or swith; 
when both the things are mentioned after analogy, the particle 
between or betwixt is ufed. 

If the body politick have any analogy to the natural, an aé of 
oblivion were ncceffary in a hot diftemper d ftase 

By analogy with all othér liquors and concreuonsa’ the form 
of the chaos, whether liquid or concrete, could not be the fame 
with that of the prefent earth. Burnet. 

If we make him exprefs the cuftoms of our country, rather 
than of Rome, it is either when there was fome analogy be- 
twixt the cuftoms, or to make him more eafy to vulgar under- 
ftanding. Dryden's Fu Dedicat, 

3. By grammarians, it is ufed to fignify the agreement of feve- 
ral words in one common mode; as, from ove is fi loved, 
from hate, hated, from grieve, gricved. 

ANA‘Lysis. 2. [2 [arcavcss.] 

x. A feparation of a compound body into the feveral parts of 
which it confifts. 

‘There is an account of dew falling, in fome places, in the 
form of butter, or greafe, which grows extremely fetid; fo that 
the analy/is of the dew of any place, may, perhaps, be the beft 
method of finding fuch contents of the foil as are within the 
reach of the fun. Arbuthnot. 

2. A confideration of any thing in parts, fo as that one particu- 
lar is firft confidered, then another. . 

Analyfis confiits in making experiments and obfervati 
and in drawing general conclufions from them by induétion, 
and admitting of no objeétions againft the conclufions, but fuch 
as are taken from experiments, or other certain truths. 

Newton's Opticks. 

2. A folution of any thing, whether'co or mental, toits 
firít clements ; as, of a fentence to the fingle words; of a com- 


pound word, to the particles and words which form it; of å 


tune to fingle notes ; of an argument, to fimple propofitions. 
We cannot know any thing of mature, but by an analyfis of 
its true initial caufes; till we know the firft fprings of natural 
motions, we are ftill but ignorants. Glanville. 
ANALY’TICAL. adj. [from analy/is.] 
a. That which refolves any thing into firft principles; that which 
feparates any compound. Sec ANALYSIS. 
Either may be properly maintained againft the inaccurate- 
neis of the analytical experiments vulgarly relied‘on. Boyle. 
2. Ihat which proceeds by analyfis, or by taking the parts of a 
compound into diftinét and particular confideration. 
Defcartes hath here infinitcly outdone all the philofophers 
that went before him, in giving a particular and azalytical ac- 
count of the univerfal fabrick : yet he inténds his principles-but 
tor hypothcices. Glanville. 
ANALY TICALLY. adv. [from e@nalytical.] In fuch a manner as 
{:parates compounds into fimples. See ANALYSİS 
AMALY TicK. adj. [#vardhx@.] The manner of réfolving com!. 
pounds into the fimple conftituent or component parts ap- 
plicd chiefiy to mental operations. 
He was in logick a great critick, 


Profoundly tkili*d in analytick. fiudibras. 
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Anahtick method takes the whole compound as it finds it, whez 
ther it be a fpecies or an individual, dad leads us into the know. 
ledge of it, by refolving into its firft principles, or parts, its ge- 
nerick nature, and. its paca properties; and therefore it is 
called the method of refolution. WWatts’s Logick. 

To ANALYZE. v. a. [eraave.] To refolvé a compound in- 
to its firft principles. See ANALysis. 

Chymiftry enabling us to depufate bodies, and; in fome mea- 
fure, to analyze them, and take afunder their heterogeneous 
parts, in many chymical experiments, we may, better than in 
others, know what manner of bodies we employ; art having 
made them more fimple or uncompounded, than nature alone is 
wont to prefent them us. ; Boyle. 

“o analyze the immorality of any action into its lafiprin- 
ciples ; if it be inquired, why fuch an actiag is to be avoided, 
the immediate anfwer is, becaufe it is fin. ` Norris's Mi feell. 

When the fentence is diftinguifhed into fubje& and predi- 
cate, propofition, argument, act, ob caufe, cffe&, adjin&, 
oppofite, @%c. then it is analyzed analogically and metaphyfi- 
cally. ‘This laft is what is chiefly meant in the theological 
{chools, when they fpeak of analyzing a‘text of fcripture. 

ee iF atts’, Logic. 
A'NALYZER. 2. f. [from To analjze.] “That which has the power 
of analyzing. 

Particular reafons incline me to doubt, whether the fire be 
the true and univerfal ana of -mixt bodies. 


regular rep ) to appear 
confufed ro E ago eye; and-refular, when viewed in ae asic 


“The fpecies are, 1. Oval-dhaped pine a 
fiefh. 2. Pyramidal pipe apple, with a.yellow-ficfh. +. Pine. 
apple, with fmooth leaves: 4..Piné apple, with fhining green 

eaves, -and fcarce any {pines on their edges. 5: The olive- 
coloured pine. a 
The firft fort is moft common in.Europe, but the fruit of the 
fecond is larger, better favourdd, and its juice not fo aftrin-. 
zent. “The fifth foreis the, moff rare in Europe, but efteemed 
above all the reft. “IDhefe plants are propagatéd by fuckers ; 
and from the crowns which g ron the top of the fruit! Afii. 
Wiitnefs thou beft » thou the pride 
id vegetable es yos T "ex 
he pocts imag’d in mf: > 
ANANAS, wild. The fame with A at Seo PE CUT 
ANAPHORA. n. [f [easnpoge.] A figure, when feveral claufes 
of a fentence are begun with the fame word, -or found; as,— 
Where is the wife? Whereis the feribée? Wherdis the di. puter of 
this world ? ee ° 
ANAPLERO'TICK. adj. [#amangéo.]- That which fills up ‘any 
vacuity; ufed of applications which promote ficth. 
AYNARCH. n.. f: [See ANARCHY.] An authour of confu- 


fion. 
Him thas the anzreb old, 
With fault’ring fpeech, and vifagé incompos’d, 
Anfwer’d. l Ahlers Paradife Lof. 
ANA‘RCHICAL. adj. [from enareby.] Confufed; without rule 
‘er government. ' os ! 

n this anarchical and-rebellfous flate of human mature, the 
faculties belonging to thematerial world prelume to determine 
the nature of fubjccts belgnping toe the fupreme. Spirit. 

E : Chemes Philofophical niieg o - 
ANARCHY. 7#. f- [aracxie.] Wradt of government; a . 
in which every man is unaécountable;- a ftate without 


le, with ‘a whitifh 


ftracy. 
Whereeldeft night 
And chaos, anceftors of mature, Hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidít the soife 
Of endlefs wars, and by confu ftahd. | Paradife Loft. 


* a > or 
the favage life; the adjufting power ahd freedom Saas T 


r t a Swift. 
n. f- [from =: and cag€-}.A fort of dropfy,.. where 


gentlewontan Iabourcd of an afcites, with an 

{welling on her belly, thighs, and legs. | Z 

ANAStOmMA‘TICK. adj:, [from ari and rsx ‘That which has 
ae quality of opening the ‘veffels, or o removing obftruc- 
ions. 

ANASTOMO'SIS. n. f- [from iè and róxkæ. ] The inofculation 


of veficls, or the opening of one veffel into another; as, of the 
arteries into the veins. 


Cyfimen. 


ANA 
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AN ATST ROPIE. u.f. (avxsocPH, aprepoRcrous placing, from 
avascidw.|] A figure whereby words which fhould have been 
wrecedent, Are poftponcd. 

AN UTHE JIA. n. E [æ >u. ] 

1. A cle pronounced kyccclefiaftical authority ; excommuni-- 
tion. 

Her bare anatoma but like fo many breta fulmina upon 
the f{chifmatical; who think themfcives fhrewdly hurt, for- 
Toath, by being cut offefrom the body, which they choofe not 
to be of. South's Sermzns. 

2 “he object of the curfe, or perfon curfed. “This feems the 
original meaning, though now little ured. 


A 'HEMA TICAL. Aci. {trom anathena.} That which has 
the propertics of an anathema; that which relatcs to an ana- 
thema- 


ANATHEMA TICALLY. adv. [from anzathematical.] Inan ana- 
thematical manner. . 

Te ANATHE'’MATIZE. U. a. [from anathema.] To pronounce 
accurfed by ecclefiaftical authority 5 to excommunicate. 

“Vhev were therefore to be auathematized after this manner, 

and, with deteitation, branded and banifhed out of the church, 
i Flammera. 

XN AÄTITE ROUS. adj. [from anas and fers, Lat.] Producing 
ducks. ; 

If there be anatiferous trees, whofe corruption breaks forth 
into barnacles ; yet, if they.corrupt, they degencrate into mag- 
gots, -which produce not them again. Bown’s Muy. E: recurs. 

Awraro’cism. a. f- [anatecifmus, Lat. dvaloxicuos.j The accu- 
mulation of intereft upon intereft; the addition of the intereft 
due.for money lent, to the original fum. A fpecies of ufury 
gencrally forbidden. 

AxaTro'MICAL. adj. [from anatomy] 

1.. Relating or belonging to anatomy. 

When we are taught S7 opick to vicw a thing completely 
in all its parts, by the help of divifion, it has the ufe of an ana- 
tomical knife, which diffects añ animal body, and feparates the 
veins, arteries, nerves, mufcles, membranes, €%c. and fhews 
us the fevcral parts which go to the compofition of a complete 
animal. Watts. 

2. Proceeding upon principles taught in anatomy; .confidered as 
the object of anatomy. 

‘There is-a natural, involuntary diftortion of the mufcles, 
which is the anatomical caufe of laughter; but there is another 
caufe of Jaughter, which decency requires. Swift. 

3- Anatomized; diffected ; feparated. 

The continuation of folidity is apt to be confounded with, 
and, if we. will look into the minute anatomical parts of mat- 
tcr, is little different from, hardnefs. Locke. 

ANATOMICALLY. adv. [from anatomical.] In an anatomical 
manner; in the fenfe of an anatomift ; according to the doc- 

trine of anatamy. ; 

While fome affirmed it had no gall, intending only thereby 
no evidence of anger or fury, others have conttrued auatem:- 
cally, and denied that part at all. Bro:wen's Vulgar Errours. 

ANATOMIST. 7. f. [avaloxos.] He that ftudies the ftru€turc 
offanimal bodies, by means of diffeétion; he that divides the 
bodies of animals, to difcover the various parts. 

Anatomif?s. adjudged, that if mature had been fuffered to run 


her own courfe, without this fatal interruption, he might have 


doubled his age. Fiowel. 
Hene@ when anatemi/is difcourle, 

How like brutes organs are to ours; 

‘They grant, if higher powers think fit, 

4\ bear might foon be made a wit ; 

And, that-for any thing in nature, 

Pigs might fqueak love odes, dogs bark fatire. 

To ANA TCOMIZE. V. a. [evelipvw.] 
1. To difleét an animal; to divide the body into its component 
or conititucnt parts. 

Our induftry muĝ even anatomize every particle of that bo- 
dy, which we are to uphold. looker. 
'ES tayyany thing open diftinétly, and by minute parts. 

I fpe-ik but brotherly of him, -but fhould I axatomize him to 
thee as he és, I muft blufh and weep, and then muft Idok pale 
and wemnder. ‘Shake/pedre. 

Then dark diftin&tions reafon’s light difguis’d, 

And into atoms truth aenatomiz’d. 

ANATOMY. n. f.-(dézvalousla.]} 
1. Ihe art of diffeéting the body. 

It is therefore in the anatomy of the mind, as in that of the 
body ; more good will accrue to mankind, by attending to the 
large, open, and perceptible parts, than by ftudying too much 
fuch finer gerves and veffels, as will for ever efcape our ob- 


Pı ior. 


Denham, 


fervation. Pope 
2. “fhe doctrine of the ftructure of the body, learned by diflac- 
ton. 


Let the mufcles be well inferted and bound together, ac- 
cording to the knowledge of thera which is given us by wia- 


temy. ered Dryden. 
3. ; I ‘i act of dividing any thing, whether corporeal or inteliec- 
ual. 
N° VIL 
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When a moneyed man hath divided his chefts, he fe 
to himtelf richer than he was; 
any thing, is to break ir, 
parts. 

4. The body ftripp’d of its integuments ; a fkelcton. 

O that my tongue where in the thundcr’s mouth, 

Then with a paffion I would fhake the world 

And roufe from flecp thar fell anatomy, x 

Which cannot hear a fecble lady’s voice. Shake/peare. 

5. By way of irony or ridicule, a thin meagre perfon. 

They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac’d villain, 

A meer anatomy, a mountebank, 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 

A` needy hollow-cy’d, fharp-looking wretch, 

A living dead man. Sha efpeare. 

A’YNATROY. 2. f. The feum which fwims upon the mohun 
glafs in the furnace, which, when taken oit, melts in iac air, 
and then coagulates into common talt. It is hkcwi.e that 
falt which gathers upon the walls of vaults. 

A/nBuRyY. a. f. See AMB: RY. 

ANCESTOR. x. J  [ereeyter, Lat. anceffre, Fr.] One from 
whom a perfon de'cends, citer by the father or the mother. 
lIt is diftinguifhed from prede. efr; whichis nor, like anceffor, 
a natural, but civil denomination. An hereditary monarch 
fucceeds to his aznssh4ors; an cleétive, to his rz e.deceffers. 

And fhe lies buried wit her a@rce/Pors, 

O, ina tomb where never n andal (lept, 

Save this of hers. 

Cham was the paternal @2ce//zr of Ninus, 
Chus, the grandfather of Nimres ; whoie fon was Belus, the 
father of Ninus. Raleigh, 

Obfeure ! why pr’ythee what am I? I know 

My father, grandfire, and great grandfire too: 

If farther I derive my pedigree, 

I can but guefs beyond the fourth degree. 

The reft of my forgotten ance/lors, 

Were fons of earth like him, or 


cometh 
thercfore, a Wy to amplify 


and to make anatomy of it in teveral 
Bacon, 


shake. 
the father of 


fons of whores. 

Dryden s Pe fins. 

A/NCESTREL. adj. [from ancef?z>.] Claimed from anczcttors ; 
relating to anceftors: a term of law. 

_. Limitation in actions ancefrel, was ancienily fo her? in 
England. Fla'e. 

ANCESTRY. 2. {2 [from ancc/for.] 

x. Lineage; a feries of anccflurs, or progenitors; the perfons3 
who compofe the lineage. 

Phedon I hight, quoth he; and do advance 

Mine ancefiry from famous Coradin, 

Who firft to raife our houfe to honour dil begin. Spenfer- 

A tenacious adherence to the rights an.i liberties tranfmitted 
frérh a wife and virtuous ance/!ry, public pirit, and a love of 
one’s country, are the fupport and ornaments of government. 

wt. Gt, Oils 
Say from what f{cepter’d anccffry ye claim, 

Recorded eminent in deatilefs fame ? 

2. The honour of defcent; birth. 

Title and anzeffry render a good man more illuftrious, but 
anill onc, more contemptible. Addifen. 

AYNCH:.NTRY. 2. /. [from antient, and therefore properly tu be 
written avecrentry.] Antiquity of a family; ancient dignity 5 
appearance of proof cf antiquity. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch jig, a mea- 
fure and a cinque pace; the firit iuit is hot and haity, like a 
Scotch jig, and full as fanraftical ; the wedding mannerly nio- 
deft, as a meafure full of itate and azchentey; aid then comes 
repentance, and with his bad lees faiis into the cinque pace 
faiter and fatter, till he finks into his grave. 

Shu efpeare’s Alush ado about Nothinz. 

ANCHOR. a. f~ (ancho a, Lat.) 

1. A heavy iron, compoted of a long fhank, having a ring at one 
end to which the cable is faitened, and at the other, branching 
out into two arms or flooks, tending upwards, with barbs or 
edges on each fide. Its ufe is to hold the fhip, by being xcd 
to the ground. 

He faid, and wept; then fpread his fails before 

‘The winds, and reach’d at length the Cuman fhore : 

‘Their anchors dropt, his crew the veffels moor. Drydei:. 

2. Itis ufed, by a metaphor, for any thing which confers ftability 
or fecurity. 

Which hope we have as an anchor of the foul, both fure 
and ftedfaft, and which entereth nor into that within the veil. 

À Febreivs. 

3- Ihe forms of fpecch in which it is moit commonly uted, 
are, to caf? anchor, to dye or ride at anchor, 

The urkifh general, deceived of his expectations, and 
perceiving that the Rhodians would not be drawn forth to 
battle at fea, withdrew his fleet, when ex/?fing anchor, and 
landing his men, he burnt the corn. Knoalles, 

Ent’ring with the tide, 

He drepp’d his anchers, and his oars he ply`d : 

Furl’d every tail, and drawing down the malt, 

Hit veffcl moor’d, and made with haulers fatt. 


Pope. 


Lrvd. fie 


x. Fiz 


A NG 


Far from your capital my fhip refides 


At Reithrus, and fecure at anchor rides. Pope. 
Fo A’NCHOR. wv. n. [from anchor.] 
x. To caft anchor; to lie at anchor. 
‘The fifhermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminifh’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 
Almoft too fmall for fight. Shakefpeare. 


Near Calais the Spaniards exchored, expcéting their land- 


forces, which came not. Bacon. 
Or the ftrait courfe to rocky Chios plow, 
And anchor under Mimos’ fhaggy brow. Pope- 


2. To ftop at; to reft on. 
My intention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Ifabel. Shake/peare. 
My tongue fhould to my ears not name my boys, 
"Till that my nails were anchor’d in thine eyes. Shake/p. 
ANCHOR. 2. f- Shakefpeare feems to have ufed this word for 
anchoret, or an abftemious reclufe perfon- 
‘To defperation turn my truft and hope! 
An anchor’s cheer in prifon be my fcope ! . Shakefp- 
A’YNCHOR-HOLD. 2. /. [from _ anckor and hold.) “The hold or 
faftnefs of the anchor; and, figuratively, fecurity. 
The old Englith could expre{s moft aply all the conceits of 
the mind in their own tonguc, without borrowing from any 5 
2s for example: the holy fervice of God, which the Latins 
called religion, becaufe it knitted the minds of men together, 
and moft people of Europe have borrowed the fame from them, 
they called moft fignificantly ean-fa/ine/s, as the one and only 
affurance and faft anchor-Acld of our fouls health. Camden. 
AYNCHOR-sM1TH. x. /- [from anchor and fmith.] “The maker 
er forger of anchors. ; 
Smithing comprehends all trades which ufe either forge or 
file, from the anchor-/mith to the watchmaker ; they all work- 
ing by the fame rules, though not with equal exactnefs, and 
all ufing the fame tools, though of feveral fizes. 
LMoxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 
AYNCHORAGE. 2. /. [from anchor-] 
x. The hold of the anchor. 
Let me refolve whether there be indeed fuch efficacy in nur- 
ture and firft production ; for if that fuppofal fhould fail us, 
all our anchorage were loofe, and we fhould but wander in a 


wild fea. IF oticn. 
z2- The fet of anchors belonging to a fhip- 
Lo as the bark that hath difcharg’d her freight, 
Returns with precious lading to the bay 
From whence at firft fhe weigh’d her anchorage 5° 
Cometh Andronicus. Shakefpeare- 


3. The duty paid for the liberty of anchoring in a port- 
AUNCHORED. participial adj. [trom To anchor.] Heid by the 
anchor. 
Like a well twifted cable, holding faft 
The ancher’d veffel in the loudeft blaft. Waller. 
A’NCHORET. n. f- [contracted from axachoret, avarngwerlns.] 
AYNCHORITE. A reclufe; a hermit; one that retires to the 
more fevere duties of rcligion. 
His poetry indecd he took along with him; but he made 
that an azchcrite as well as himfelf. Sprat. 
You defcribe fo well your hermitical ftate of life, that none 
of the antient anchszrites could go beyond you, fora cave ina 
rock, with a fine f{pring, or any of the accommodations that 
befit a folitary life. Pope. 
ANCHOVY. #. /. [from ancheva, Span. or anchioe, Ital. of the 
fame fignification.] A little fea fifh, much ufed by way of 
fauce, or feafoning. Scaliger defcribes the anchovy as of the her- 
ring kind, about the length of a finger, having a pointed 
inout, a wide mouth, no teeth, but gums as rough as a faw. 
Others make it a fort of fardine, or pilchard 5; but others, with 
better reafon, holdit a peculiar fpecies, very different from ei- 
ther. ft is caught in the months of May, June, and July, on 
the coafts of Catalonia, Provence, &Fc. when it conftantly re- 
pairs up the Straits of Gibraltar into the Mediterranean. The 
fifhing is chiefly in the night time; when alight being put on 
the ftern of their little fifhing vefflels, the anchovies flock round, 
and are caughtin nets. When the fifhery is over, they cut off 
the heads, take out the galls and guts, then lay them in bar- 
rels, and falt them. . Savary. 
We invent new fauces and pickles, which refemble the 
animal ferment in tafte and virtue, as the falfo-acid gra- 
vies of meat; the falt pickles of fifh, anchovies, oyfters. 
` Foyer on the FIumours. 
AYNCIENT . adj. (ancien, Fr. antiguus, Lat.) 
as. Old; that happened long fince ; of old time; mot modern. 
Ancient and cld are diftinguifh’d ; old relates to the duration of 
the thing itfclf, as, an cfd coat, a coat much worn; and-an- 
cient, to time in general, as, an ancient drefs, a habit ufed in 
former times. But this is not always obferved ; for*we men- 
tion cld ex/icms 3 but though old be ftometimes oppofed to zno- 
drn, antent is feldom oppofed to new. 
incient tenure isthat whereby all the manours belonging to the 
crown, in St. Edward’s or Wiillizm the Conquerour’s days, did 
Bold. “Che number and names of which manours, 1s allothers 


AND 


belonging to common perfons, he caufed to be written in a 
book, after a furvey made of them, now remaining in the ex- 
chequer, and called Doomfday book ; and fuch as. y that book 
appeared to have belonged to the crown at that time, are calle 
ancient demefnes. 
2. Old; that has been of long duration. . 

With the ancient is wifdom, and j agth of days under- 
ftanding. Job: 

“Thales affirms, that God comprehened all things, and that 
God was of all things the moft ancienr, becaufe he never had 
any beginning. Raleigh. 

Induftry 
Gave the ta ancient foreft to his axe. TLhompfone 
3- Paft; former. 
I fee thy fury: If I longer ftay, 

We thall bagli our ancient bickeri ° Shakefpeare. 

AUNCIENT. 2. f. [from ancient, adj.) "ST hofe that lived in old 
time were called ancients, oppofed to the moderns. 
And though the ancients thus their rules invade, 

As kings difpenfe with laws themfelves have made; 

Moderns, beware! or if you muft offend 

Again{ft the precept, ne’er tranfgrefs its end. 2- 

ANCIENT 7. /. The flag or ftreamer of a fhip, and, former Y> 
of a regiment. , : 

ANCIENT. 7#. J- The bearer of a flag, as was Ancient Pi/ffol ; 
whence in prefent ufe, enfign. 

A‘NCIENTLY. adv. [from ancient. In old times. . 

Not far from this is the great city of Trebifond, which, with 
the territory about it, axcient/ly pertained unto this crown >; now 
unjuftly poffeffed; and as unjuftly abufed, by thofe who have 
meither title to hold it, mor virtue to rule it. Sidney. 

The colewort is not an enemy, though they were ancieutly 
received, to the vine only; but it is an enemy to any other 
plant, becaufe it draweth ftrongly the fatteft juice of the earth. 

. Bacoor. 
AYNCIENT NESS. 2. f. [from ancient.]- ` Antiquity; exiftence 
from old times. 

The Fefcenine and Saturnian were the fame; they were 
caHed Saturnian from their ancientxef, when Saturn reigned 
in Italy. : Dryden. 

AYN CIENTRY. 2. /. [from ancicnmt.] “The honour of antient li- 
meage 5 the dignity of birth. d : 

all nations under heaven, the Spaniard is the moft ming- 

led, and moft uncertain. Wherefore, moft foolifhly do the 

drifh think to ennoble fhemfelves, by wrefting their ancientry 

from the Spaniard, whois unable to derive himfelf from any 

in certain. - Spen/fer. 

‘There is nothing in the between, but getting wenches with 
child, wronging the ancientry, ftealing, fighting. l 

Shake/peare’s Iinter’s Tale. 


ANCEE. See ANKLE. 


A’ncony. #. f. [in the iron mills.] A bloom wrought into the 


figure of a flat iron bar, about three foot long, with two fquare 
rough knobs, one at each end. Chambers. 
AND. conjunézion. ee 
z3. The particle by which fentences or terms are joined, which 
it is not cafy to explain by any fynonimous word. 
ure his ho 
Got him fmall gains, but fthamélefs flatt 
And filthy beverage, and unfeemly thift, 
And borrow bafe, and fome goed lady’s gift. ~ Spenfer. 
What fhall I do to be for ever known, 
Jind make the age to come my own? Cowley. 
The Danes unconquer’d offspring march behind ; 
And Wtortni, the laft of human kind. Dryden. 
It fhall ever be my ftudy to make difcoveries of this nature 
in human life, end to fettle the proper diftin@tiions between the 
virtues and perfeCtions of mankind, and thofe falfe colours end 
refemblances of them that fhine alike in the eyes of the vulgar. 
i i ` Addifon. 
2. Men one fignifies though, and feems a contraction of 
and ij. 
It is the nature of extreme {felf-lovers, as the} wire m 
houfe on fire, and it were but to roaft their eggs. | Bacon. 
3- In and if, the and is redundant, and is omitted sy all later 
writers. 
I pray thee, Launce, an' if thou feeft my bo 
Pid fink make hafe. “e i C 
A/NDIRON. 7. f. [fuppofed by Skinner to be corrupted from band- 
iron; an iron that may be moved by the hand, or may fuppl 
the place of a hand.] Irons at the end of a fire-grate, in whic 
the fpit turns; or irons in which wood is laid to burn. 
If you ftrike an entire body, as an andiron of brafs, at the 
top, it maketh a more treble found, and at thebettom a bafer. 
Bacon. 


ANDRO’GYNAL. adu. [rom ævnp and ysvn.] Having two fexes ; 


hermaphroditical. i 
NDRO'GINALLY. adv. [from androgynal.] In the form of her- 
maphrodites ; with two fexes. 

The examples hereof have undergone no real or new tran- 
fexion, but were androzynally born, and under fome kind of 
hermaphrodites. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

ANDRO- 


ANDRO’GYNOUS. adj- The fame with androgynal- 
ANDROGYNUS. n. f- (Lat. See AnpROGYNAL.] An her- 


mapHrodite; one that is of both f. xes. $ 
ANDRO'TOMY. 7. [. [from aune.and istava J? The praétice of cut- 


ting human bodies. PE Dict. 
A'N kopor n. f. [evixddlin) Samething yet unpublifhed ; fe- 
cret hiftory. l 
Some modern anecjotes — 
He noddéd-in his.elbaw-char. Prior. 


ANEMOGRAPAY ef [avei an yë&pw.] The defcription of 
the winds. : 
ANBMO’METER 7. ind eov.] An inftrument con- 
trived to meafure ne. ftr hor locity of the wind. 
ANE MONE. n. f- potspuve.t The wind flower. E 
Upon the top. of its fingle ftalk, furrounded by a leaf, is pro+ 
duced one naked flower, of, man petals, with many ft.miina in 
the center; the feeds are. zoll into an oblong head, and 
farrounded with a copjous down. .The principal colours in 
anemonies, are white, red, blue, and purple fometimes curioufly 
intermixed. Š Miller. 
Wind flowers are diftinguifhed into thofe with broad and 
hard. leaves, and thofe with narrow and foft ones; of both 
which forts there are great variety of colours, fome being dou- 
ble, and others fingle flowered: The broad leaved anemony 
roots fhould-be.planted about the end of September, and the 
{mall eminences which put forth the leaves . fet uppermoft. 
‘Thefe with {mall leaves muft be fet after the fami manner, but 
not put into the ground till the end of October. - 
Miortimer’s Art of Fiufhandry« 
From the foft wing of vernal breezes fhed, 
Anemoniés, auriculas, enrich’d 
With fhining de o’er all TE TE leaves. 
‘wa EMOSCOPE. 7. f, [Žvsp@ and rxóroç. 
p foretel the acento of the wind. It has been obferved, that hy- 
rofcopes made of tat’s gut proved very. good anemniofcopes, fel- 
» shits failing, by the turning the index about to foretel the fhift~_ 
| Chambers. 


. or. 
A machine invented to 


of the wind. i 
ANE’NT. prep. A wor ufed in the Scotch dialect. 
x. Concerning; about; as, he faid nothing anent this. particular. 
2. Overagainit; oppofiteto; as, 4e lives anent the market-houfe. 
presen t z. f> The fpires or beards of corn. Dit. 
A‘NEURISM. 2. f. [cavevetvw.] A difeafe of the arteries, in which, 
either by a preternatural weaknefs of any part of them; they 
become exceffively-dilated, or by a wound through their coats, 
the blood is extraVafated amongit the adjacent cavities.” ` 
Sharp’s Surgery- 
In the orifice, there was a throbbing of the arterial blood, as 
_ in an aneurif/m. Wifeman’s Surgery- 
Ank‘’w. adu. [from a and new.] 
x. Over again; another time ; repeatedly. This is the moft 
common ufe. 
. or, if at mifchief taken, on. the ground 
Be flain, but pris’ners to the pillar bound, 
At either barrier plac’d; nor, captives made, 
Be freed, or, arm’d anew, the fight invade. 
‘That as in birth, in beauty you excel, 
‘The mufe might diétate, and the poet tell: 
Your art no other art can fpeak ; and you 
‘To fhow how well: play, muft play anew. Prior. 
The- miferies of the civil war did, for many years, deter the _ 
inhabitants of our ifland from the thoughts of engaging anew in 
fuch defperate undertakings. ddifon. 
2. Newly; in a new manner. 
He who begins late, is obliged to form anew the whole dif- 
pofition of his foul, to acquire new habits of life, to practife du- 
_ ties to which he is utterly a ftranger. < ers’s Sermons. 
ANFRA‘CTUOSE. adj. (from anfractus, Lat.] Winding; mazy 3 
ANFRA’CTUOUS. t full of turnings,;and winding paflages. 
Behind the drum are feveral vaults and anf aé¥uofz cavitiesin 
the ear-bone, fo to intend the leaft found imaginable, that the 
fenfe mipit be affected withit; as we fee in fubterraneous 
caves and-vaults, how the found is redoubled, Ray. 
ANFRA‘’cTVousnNeEss. 2. f. [from anfraétuous.] Fulnefs of wind- 
ings and: ‘urnings. š ; 
ANFRA‘’cTURE. 73. f. [from anfraéius, Lat.] A turning; a mazy 
winding and turning. Dict. 
ANGEL. n. /- [YAyleacs 5 angelus, Lat.] 
Xs! sehr, upep amefienger. A {pirit employed by God in the ad- 
miniftration of human affairs. 


Dryden. 


Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold l 
His meflage ere he come. Shakefpeare. 
Had we Tuth a knowledge of the ¢conftitution of man, as it is 
pof%ble angels have, and it is certain his Maker has; we fhould 
have a.quite other idea of ‘his effence. Locke 
Sec HIERARCHY. : 
2. Angel is fometimes ufed in a bad fenfe; as, angels of darkne/s. 
And they had a king over theyo,; which was the angel of the 
bottomiefs pit. : Revelat. ix. K4. 
3. Angel, in fcripture, forgetitncs means man of Ged, prophet. 
4. Angel is ufed, in the Stile of love, for a beautiful perton,. 


3- Belonging to an 


AN G 


Heav’n blefs thce ! 
‘Thou haft the fweeteft face I ever look’d on. 
. Sir, as I have a foul, fhe is an angel. Shake/peare. 
§. A piece of money anciently coined and impreffed with an an- 
gel, in memory of an obfervation of Pope Gregory, that the 
pagan Angli, or Englith, were fo beautiful, that, if they were 
chriftians, they would be Angeli, or angels: ‘Ihe coin was rated 
at ten fhillings. i 
Take an empty bafon, put an angelof gold, cr what you 
will, into it; ther go fo far from the bafon, till you cannot fee 
the angel, becaufe it is not in a right line; then fill the bafon 


with water, and you will fee it out of its place, becaufe of the 
refleCtion. 


Bacon. 
Coufin, away for England; hafte before; 
And, ere our coming, fee thou fhake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; their imprifon’d angels 
Set thou at liberty: Shakefpeares 


A/NGEL. adj. EEG, angels; angelical. 
; have mark’d 
A thoufand blufhing apparitions 
‘Ta ftart into her face; a thoufand innocent fhames 
In angel whitenefs bear away thofe blufhes. 
Shakefpeare’s Mluch ado about Nothings 
Or virgins vifited by angel powers, 
With golden crowns and wreathes of heav’nly flow’rs. 


: s . Pope’s Rape of the Locke. 
A‘NGEL-LIKE. adj. [from angel and Ziże.] Refembling an angel. 


In heav’n itfelf thou fure wer’t dreft 
With that angel lke difguife. Waller. 
A'/NGEL-sHOT. 2. (- [from angel and fhot.] Chain fhot, being 

‘a.cannon bullet cut in two, and the halves being joined toge- 

ther by a chain. Di. 
ANGELICA. n. f. (Lat. ab angelica virtute.] The name of a 

ant. 

.. It has winged leaves divided into large fegments; its ftalks 

are hollow and jointed; the flowers grow in an umbel upon 

the tops of the ftalks,.and confift of five leaves, fucceecded by two 
‘la channelled feeds. 

. The fpecies are, r. Common or manured angelica. 2. Greater 
wild angelica.-3. Shining Canada angelica. 4. Mountain per- 
ennial angelica, with columbine leaves. 

The common angelica delights to grow in a very moift foil, 
and its feeds fhould be fown foon after it is ripe. “his plant is 
ufed in medicine, as are its feeds; and the confeétioners make 
‘a fweetmeat with its tender ftalks, cut in May. “The fecond 
fort s wild; and the two laft forts may be propagated like 


the . Aller. 
ANGELICA. (Berty-beating) [Aralia, Lat.] 

j The flower confifts of “many leaves, expanding in form of a 
rofe, which are naked, growing on the top of the ovary: thefe 
flowers are fuccteeded by globular fruits; which are foft and fuc- 
culent, and full of oblong feeds. 

‘The fpecics are; r. Canada berry-bearing angeli.a. 2. Berry- 
jinri- angelica, with a naked ftalk and creeping root: 3. An- 
elica tree. 
The two firft ate propagated either by fowing their feeds; 
or parting of their roots., The third fort grows with us to 
the height of feven or eight feet, and is only propagated by 
feeds, which are frequently brought from America. Miiller. 
ANGE’LICAL. adj. [angelicus, Lat.] 
x. Refembling angels: 

It difcovereth unto us the glorious works of God, and car- 
rYreth up, with an angelical fwiftnefs, our eyes, that our mind, 
being informed of his vifible marvels, may continually travel 
upward, Raleigh’s Hijiory of the FF orld. 
Partaking of the nature of angels. 

; Others more mild 

Retreated in a filent valley, fing 

With notes azigelical to many a harp, 

‘Their own herdick deeds; and haplefs fall 

By doom of battl¢d. _ Milton's Parddife Loft. 


Ze 


8.. 
It may ae ment to confider the pleafure of fpecu- 
lations, which do ravifh and fublime the thoughts with more 
clear angelical contentments. Wilkins. 
ANGE’LICALNESS. 7: fi [from angelical.] The quality of being 
angelical; refernblance of angels; excellence more than hu- 
AnGE’'tick. adv. [angelicus; Lat:] Partaking of the nature of 
angel; angelical; above human. 
Here;- happy creature, fair angelick Eve, 
Partake thou alfo. Miilton’s Paradife Loft. 
My fancy form’d thee of angelick kind, 
Sormie emanation of th’ all beauteous mind: Pope. 
A/NGELOT. 7n: fi A mufical intrument, fomewhat refembling a 
lute. Did. 
A’NGER. 7: / [a word of no certain etymology, but, with 
moft probability, derive by Skinner from ange, Sax. vexed; 
which, however, feems to come originally from the Latim 
ago. | 
I. ye See uneafinefsS or difcompofure of the mind, upon the 
receipt ed any injury, with a prefent purpofe of revenge. Locke. 


Anger 


A IN G 


Anger is like 

A full hot horfe, who being allow’d his way, . 

Self-mettle tires him. Shake/peare. 

Was the Lord difpleafed againft the rivers? was thine an- 
ger againft the rivers? was thy wrath againft the fea, that 
thou didft ride upon thine horfes and thy chariots of falvation ? 

Hiab. iii. 8. 

Anger is, according to fome, .a tranfient hatred, or atleaft 

very like it. South. 
2. Pain, or fmart, of a fore or fwelling. In this fenfe it fecms 
plainly deducible from angor- 

I made the experiment, fetting the moxa where the firft 
violence of my pain began, and where the greatcft an-er and 
forene(ts fill continued, notwithftanding the fwelling of .my 
foot. Temple. 

To ANGER. v.a. [from the noun.] ‘To make angry; to pro- 
voke; to enrage. . 
Who would angèr the meancft artifan, which carrieth a 


good mind ? Ffooker. 
Sometimes he angers me, 

With tclling me of the moldwarp and the ant. Shake/p. 

There were fome late taxcs and impofitions introduced, 


which rather azcercd than grieved the people. Clarendon. 
It auger’d Turenne, once upon a day, 
To ice u footman kick’d that took his pay. Pope. 


A‘’NGERLY. adv. [from anger. ] In an angry manner; like one 
offended. 

Why, how now, Hecat, you look angerly. Shake/peare. 

Such jefter’s difhoncft inditcretion, is rather charitably to 

be pitied, than their cxception either angerly to be grieved at, 

or ferioufly to be confuted. Carew. 

ANGIOGRAPHY. 2./. [from æyfzrov and ypžQw.] <A defcrip- 

tion of vcflels in the human body ; nerves, veins, arteries, 

and lymphaticks. 

ANGIOLOGY. 2. /. [from 27JeTov and 2.67G@».] A treatife or dif- 
courfe of the veflels of a human body. 

ANGIOMOA OSP! “RxiOUS. adj. [from eyleTov, pov@*, and erfg- 
pa.) Such plants as have but one fingle feed in the feed-pod. 
Axscic’romy. z. /. (from 27fe?F:v and tÉuvw, to cut.) A cutting 

open of the veficls, as in the opening of a vein or 
ANGLE. n. f: [angle, Fr. angulus, Lat.) The 
cepted between two lines interfeéting each other. 
Angle of the centre of a circle, is an angle whofe vertex, or 
angular point, is at the centre of a circle, and whofe legs are 
two femidiametcrs of that circle. Stone's Dit. 
A'NGLE. n.f. [engel, Germ. and Dutch.] An ini‘rument to 
take fifh, confifting of a rod, a line, and a hook. . ` 
She alfo had an angle in her hand; but the taker was fo 
taken, that fhe had forgotten taking- Sidney- 
Give me mine angle, we'll to the river there, 
My mufick playing far off, I will betray 
“Tawny finn’d fifh ; my bended hook fhall pierce 
Their flimy jaws. Shake/peare. 
The patient fifher takes his filent ftand, 
Intent, his azgi trembling in his hand ; 
With looks unmov’d, he hopes the {caly breed, 
And eyes the dancing cork, and bending reed. 
To A'’NGLE. vu. un. [from the noun.] 
1. To fifh with a rod and hook. 
‘Ivhe ladies angling in the cryftal lake, 
Feaft on the waters with the prey they take- Waller. 
2. Totty to gzin by fome infinuating artifices, as fifhes are 
caught by a bait. 


fj pace inter- 


Pope. 


By this face, 
This feeming brow of juftice, did he win 


‘The hearts of all that he did ang/e for. Shakec/peare. 
‘The pleafantit angling is to fee the fifh? 

Cut with her golden oars the filver ftreamy, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait 5 R 

So angle we for Beatrice. Shbakcfpeare. 


A'NGLE-ROD. xz. f. [angel roede, Dutch.] The ftick to which 
the linc and hook are hung.’ 

It differcth much in greatnefs ; the fmalleft being fit for 

thatching of houfes ; the fecond bignefs is ufed for angle-reds, 
and, in China, for beating of offenders upon the thighs. 


Bacon’s Nat. Tiif?. 
He makes a May-fly to a miracle, and furnifhes the whole 
country with azz/e-rods. - Spečlator. 


A/NGLER. z. /. | from angle.) He that fifhes with an angle. 
He, like a patient angler, ere he ftrook, 
W ould let them playa while upon the hook. Dryden. 
Weither do birds alone, but many forts of fifhes, feed upon 
infeéts ; as is well known to anglers, who bait their hooks 
with them. Ray. 
A’/sGuicism. 7#. f. [from Anglus, Lat.] A form of fpeech pecu- 
liar to the Englifh language; an Englifh idiom. 
A’NGORER. #./. A kind of pear. See PEAR. 
ALN GRILY.adu. [from angry.) In an angry manner; furioufly ; 
pecs ifhly. 
I wiil fit as quict as a lamb 5 
I will not ilir, nor wince, nor fpeak a word, 


Nor look vpon the iren «angrily. sakelpeare. 
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A'NGRY. adm, [from anger. ] a 
1. Touched with anger; provol’¢e- : 

© let not the Lord be angy y> and I will fpeak ~ peradven- 

ture there fhall be thirty found therc. Genesis. 

2. It feems properly to require, when Úe objeét of anger ås men- 
tioned, the particle at before a thing wad with before a perfon s 
but this is not always obferved. d 

Your Coriolanus is not muc mifik J, but with his friends ; 
the commonwealth doth ftand, and would do, were he an- 

at it. Shakefpeare. 

Now therefore be not grieved, Or ag? y with yourfelves, 
thet ye fold me hither: for God did fend me before you to 
preferve life. euc/is. 

I think it a vaft pleafure, that whenever two people of mc- 
Fit regard one ancther, fo many fcoundrels envy and are angry 
at them. Swift. 

3. Having the appearance of anger; having the cffect of anger. 

The north wind driveth away rain, fo doth an angry coun- 

tenance a backbiting tongue. Prov. 
4. In chirurgery, painful; inflamed; fmarting. 

This ferum, being accompanied ty the thinner parts of the 
blood; grows red and angry; and, wanting its due regrefs into 
the mafs, firft gathers into a hard fwelling, and, in a few days, 
ripens into matter, and fo difchargeth. Wiseman. 

A’scuisH. 2. f. [angoiff, Fr. angor, Lat.] Exceffive pain either 
of mind or body ; applied to the mind, it means the pain of 
ferrew, and is feldom ufed to fignify other pafiions. : 

Wot all fo cheerful feemed fhe of fight, 

As was her fifter; whether dread did dwell, 

Or anguifh in her heart, is hard to tell. 

Virtue’s but anguifh, when ’tis feveral, 

By occafion waka and circum/ftantial ; 

rue virtue’s foul, always in «ll deeds all. Donne. 

‘They had profecutors, whofe invention was as great as their 
‘cruelty. Wit and malice confpired to find out fuch deaths, 
‘and thofe of fuch incredible angui/b, that only the manner of 


Fairy Queen: 


aie Ts the punifhment, death itfelf the deliverance. South. 
erpetual anguifh fills his anxious breaft, 
Not ftopt by bufinefs, nor compos’d by reft ; 
@ mufick cheers him, nor no feaft can pleafe. Dryder. 


A/NGUISHED. adj. [from anguifo.] Scized with anguifh ; -tor- 
tured ; excefflively pained. 
Fecl no touch 
Of confcience, but of fame, and be ` 
Anguife’d, not that ’twas fin, but that ’twas fhe. Donne. 
A‘/NGULAR. adj. [from angle.1 Having anzles or corners; cor- 
' nered. ; ; 

As for the figure of cryftal, it is for the moft part hexago- 
nal, or fix cornered, being built upon a confufed matter, from 
whence, as it werc from a root, angular figures arife, even as 
in the amethyft and bafaltes. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

The diftance of the edges of the knives from one another, at 
the diftance of four inches from the angular point, where the 
edzes of the knives meet, was the eight part of an inch. 

- "i Neu ton’s Opticks. 

ANGULA'RITY 2. f. [from angular.] “The quality of beig an- 
gular, or having corners. 

ANGULARLY. adv. [from angular.] With angles or corners. 

Another part of the fame folution afforded us an ice angu- 


` larly figured. = Boyle. 
A‘/NGULARNEssS. 2. {. [from angular.] The qaslity of being 
angular. 
A‘/NGULATED. adj. [from angle.]* Formed with angles or cor- 
ners. 


Topazes, amcthyfts, or emeralds, which grow in the fif- 
fures, are ordinarily cryftallized, or fhot into angulated figures 5 
whereas, in the ftrata, they are found in rude lumps, like yel- 
low, purple, and green pebbles. Woodward. 

AncuLo’siry. z. /. [from angulous.] . Angularity; cornered 
' form. Did. 
A’xGutous. adj. [from anzgle.] Hooked; angular. 

Wor can it be a difference, that the parts of fo¥.d Oo tes are 
held together by hooks, and angu/ous involutions ; ‘ince the co- 
herence of thc parts of thefe will be of as difficult a concep- 
tion. Glanville. 

‘Ancu’st. adj. [anguffus, Lat.] Narrow; ftrait. Dié. 
ANGUSTA TION. 2. /. [from ongijius.] “he aét of making 
narrow ; ftraitening ; the {tate of bcing narrowed. 

“The caufe may be referred cither to the grumoufnefs of the 
blood, or to obitruction of the vein femewhere in its pafiage, 
by fome anguflation upon it by part of the tumour. JP'ifeman. 

ANHELA‘’TION. 2. f: [anhelo, Lat.] The act of panting; the 

* {tate of being out of breath. ‘ay 

ENHELO’SE. adj. [anbelus, Lat.] Out of breath; panting; la- 
bouring of being out of breath. — “Diz. 
NIE'NTED. adj. |auneantir, Fr.] Fruftrated ; brought to no- 
thing. 

AN vcutTs. adv. [froma for at, and 2ight.] In the night time. 

Sir Toby, you muft come in earlier amights ; your niecc, 

“my lady, takes great exceptions at your ili hours. 
Shatejp. Tevcijth Night. 
A’xiv. a. f2 The fhrub from whote leaves and flalks indig» is 
prepared. ANILE- 


Ar-“EENESs. ? n. f. [anilitas, Lat.] “The ftate of being an oid 
ANI'LITYX- woman ; the old age of women. | 
A’/NIMABLE. adj. [from animate.] “That which may be put into 

life, or receive animation. Dic?. 
ANIMADVE’RSION. 1. f. [animadverfio, Lat.] 

x. Reprgof; fevere cenfure; blame. 

He difmiffed their car miffioners with fevere and fharp ani- 
mnadverfions. 3 Clarendon. 

2. Punifhment. When heobjeéct of animadverfion is mentioned, 

it has the particle om or: pan before it. 

When a bill is debating4@n parliament, it is ufual to have the 
controverfy handled by pamphlets on both fides; without the 
lealt animadverfions upon the authours. Swift. 

3- In law. 

“An ecclefiaftical cenfure, and an ecclefiaftical animadverfion, 
are different things 5; for a cenfure has a relation to a fpiritual 
punifhment, but an antmadverfion has only a refpeĉl to a tem- 
poral one; as, degradation, and the delivering the perfon over 
to the fecular court. Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 

ANIMADVE’RSIVE. adj. [from animadvuert.] “Chat has the power 

of judzing. 

. he reprefentation of objeéts to the foul, the only animad- 
verfive principle, are conveyed by motions made on the imme- 
diate organs of fenfe. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

ANIMADVE’/RSIVENESS. 7. f [from animadverfive.] The power 
of animadverting, or ing judgment. Dict 
To ANIMADVE'RT. v. n. [animadve: to, Lat.] 
-x. To pafs cenfures upon. 2 
I fhould not animadvert on him, who was otherwife a painful 
obferver of the decorum of the ftage, if he had not ufed ex- 
treme feverity in his judgment of the incomparable Shakefpeare 
for that fault. Dryden on Dramatick Poefy. 

2. Toinfli@ punifhments. In both fenfes with the particle zpon. 

If the Author of the univerfe animadverts upon men here be- 
low, how much more will it become him to do it upon their 
entrance into a higher ftate of being? Grew"s Cofmolog. Sacra. 

ANIMADVE’RTER. 7. /. [from animadvert.] He that pafles 
cenfures, or inflicts punifhments. 

God is a ftri&t obferver of, and a fevere animadverter upon, 
fuch as prefume to partake of thofe myfteries, without fuch a 
preparation. l South. 

ANIMAL. n. f: [animal, Lat.] 
z. A living creature corporeal, diftin&t, on the one fide, from pure 
fpirit; on the other, from mere matter. 

Animals are fuch beings, which, befides the power of grow- 
ing» and producing their like, as plants and vegetables have, are 
endowed alfo with fenfation and fpontaneous motion. Mr. Ray 
gives two {chemes of tables of them. 

Animals are either 
Ct es that is, fuch as have blood, which breathe either 


. 


y 
p Lungs, having either 
| pin ventricles in their heart, and thofe either 
iviparous, 
< | $ Aquatick, as the whale kind; 
< eds Terreftrial, = quadrupeds 5 
viparous, as birds. 
But one ventricle in the heart, as frogs, tortoifes, and 
ferpents. 
| LGils, as all fanguineous fifhes, except the whale kind. 
L Exfanguineous, or without blood, which may be divided into 
¢ Greater, and fhalt either, 
Naked 
Terreftrial, as naked {nails ; 
Aquatick, as the poulp, cuttle-fifh, &c. 
Covered with a tegument, either 
2 Cruftaceous, as lobfters and crab-fith ; 
Teftaceous, either 
Univaive. as limpets 5 
Bivalve, as oyfters, mufcles, cockles ; 
ge feiss bs ooo {fnails, Fc. 
L er, as infects of all forts. . 
Vivinarous hairy animals, or quadrupeds, are either 
f Moofed which are either . 
Wh l!le-footed or hoofed, as the horfe and afs 5 
$ Clo en footed, having the hoof divided into 
(Tw principal parts, caMed bifulca, either 
] Such as chew not the cud, as fwine; 
| $ Ruminant, or fuch as chew the cud; dévided into 
2 {Such as have perpetual and hollow horns. 
; Beef-kind, 
! } Sheep kind, 
| Goat-kind. 
| Such as have folid, branched and diciduous horns, as the 
deer-kind. 
| Four parts, or quadrifulca, as the rhinoceros and hippo ” 
potamus. e 
Clawed or digitate, having the foot divided into 
L S g 
Two parts or toes, having two nails, asthe camel kindy 
$ Many toes or claws; either | 
$ Undivided, as the elephant ; 
Divided, which have either 
Ne? VII. 
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Broad nails, and an human fhape, as apes; 
i Narrower, and more pointed nails, 
which, in refpect of their teeth; are divided into fuch as have 
f Many fore-teeth, or cutters in each jaw ; 
| The greater, which bave 
A íhorter fnout and rounder head, as the cat-kind A 
- 2 A longer fnout and head, as the dog-kind. 
-l he leffler, the vermin-or weazel-kind. i 

Only two large and remarkable fore-teeth, all which are phy- 
L  tivorous, and are called the hare-kind. Ray. 
Vegetables are proper enough to repair animals, as being near 
of the fame fpecific gravity with the animal juices, and as con- 
fifting of the fame parts with animal fubftances, fpirit, water, 
falt, oil, earth ; all which are contained in the fap they derive 
from the earth. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Some of the animated fubftances have various organical or 
inftrumental parts, fitted for a variety of motions from place to 
place, and a {pring of life within themfelves, as beafts, birds, 
fifhes and infects; thefe are called animals. Other animated 
fubftances are called vegetables, which have within themfelves 
the principles of anather fort of life and growth, and of various 
productions of leaves and fruit, fuch as we fee in plants, berbs, 
and trees. Fatts’s Logick. 


2. By way of contempt, we fay of a ftupid man, that he isa Supid 
animal, 


A/NIMAL. adj. [animalis, Lat.] 
1. That which belongs or relates to animals. 

There are other things in the world of fpirits, wherein our 
ideas are very dark and confufed ; fuch as their union with ani- 
mal nature, the way of their acting on material beings, and 
their converfe with each other. WPatts’s Logick. 

2. Animal functions, diftinguifhed from zatura/ and vital, are the 
lower powers of the mind, as, the will, memory, and ima- 
gination. 

3- Animal life is oppofed, on one fide, to inte//eftual, and, on the 
other, to vegetable. - 

4- Animal is ufed in Oppofition to /piritual or rational; as, the 
animal nature. 

ANIMA/‘/LCULE. „e [animalculum, Lat.] A fmall animal; par- 
ticularly thofe which are in their firft and {maHeft ftate. 

Wee are to know, that they all come of the feeds of animal- 
cules of their own kind, that were before laid there. Ray. 

ANIMA‘LITY. 7. f- [from animal.] The ftate of animal ex- 
iftence. 

The word animal there only fignifies human animality. In 
the minor propofition, the word animal, for the fame reafon, 
fignifies the animality of a goofe : thereby it becomes an ambigu- 
ous term, and unfit to build the conclufion upon. Watts. 

To ANIMATE. wv. a. [animo, Lat.] 

xr. To quicken; to make alive; to give life to: as, the foul 
animates the body ; man muft have been animated by a higher 
power. 

2. To give powers to; to heighten the powers or effect of any 
thing. 

But none, ah! none can animate the lyre, 

And the mute ftrings with vocal fouls infpire ; 

Whether the learn’d Minerva be her theme, 

Or chafte Diana bathing in the ftream ; 

None can record their heav’nly praife fo well 

As Helen, in whofe eyes ten thoufand Cupids dwell. Dryden. 

3. To encourage; to incite. 

‘The more to animate the people, he ftood on high, from 
whence he might be beft heard, and cried unto them with a 
loud voice. Knolles’ s LTifiory of the Turks. 

A’NIMATE. adj. [from To animate.] Alive; -pofleffing animal 
life. a 

All bodies have fpirits-and pneumatical parts within them ; 
but the main differences between animate and inanimate, are 
two: the firft is; that the fpirits of things animate are all con- 
tained within themfelves, and are branched in veins and feéret 
canals, as blood is ; agd, in living creatures, the fpirits have 
not only branches, but certain cells or feats, where the principal 
fpirits do refide, and whereunto the reft do refort: but the 
{fpirits in things inaminate are fhut in, and cut off by the tan- 

ible parts, and are mot pervious one to another, as air is in 
now. Bacon's Natural fiiftory. 
WNobler birth 


Of creatures animate with gradual life, 
Of growth, fenfeg reafon, all fumm’d up in man. 
Miilton’s Paradife Loft. 
‘There are feveral topicks there ufed againft the atheifm and 
idolatry of the heathens; fuch as the vifible marks of divine 
wifdom and goodnefs in the wérks of the creation, the vital 
union of fouls with.matter, and the admirable ftru€&ture of ant- 
mate bodies, and the like. Bentley’ s Sermons. 
A'NIMATED. participial adj. [from aximate.] Lively; vigqrous. 
arriours fhe fires with animated founds; 

Pours balm into the bleeding lover’s wounds. Pope. 
A/NIMATENESS. n. f. [from animate.] The ftate of being ani- 
mated. Di 

ANIMA’TION. 7. f: [from enimate.] 
1. The act of animating or one 


Plants 


ANN 
Plants or vegetables are the principal part of the third day's 
work. They we the firit producat, which isthe word of ani- 
mation. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
2. The ftate of being enlivened. 
AUNIMATIVE. adj. [from animate.] “That which has the power 
of giving life, or animating. 
ANIMA‘’TOR. 2. f/ [from anin.ate.] That which gives life; that 
which implants a principle of life. 
‘Thofe bodies being of a congenerous nature, do readily re- 
ceive the impreffions of their motor, and, if not fettered by 
their gravity, conform themfelves to fituations, wherein they 


beft unite to their animator. Brown’s I teigar Errours. 
ANIMO‘’SE. adj. [animofitas, Lat.] Full of fpirit; hot; vehe- 
ment. D é. 
ANIMO‘’SENESs. 2. f- [from animofe.] Spirit; heat; vehemence 
of temper. Dié?. 


ANIMO SITY. n. f- [enimefiras, Lat.] Wehemence of htared ; 
paiionate malignity. lr implies rather the difpofition to break 
out into outrages, than the outrage icfelf. 

They werc fureto bring paffion, animofity, and malice enough 
of their own, what evidence foever they had from others. 
C.arendon. 
If there is not fome method found out for allaying thefe heats 
and aninofities among the fair fex, one does not know to what 
outrages they may proceed. Addifen's F eebolder. 
No religious fect ever carried their averfions tor each other to 
greater heights than our {late parties have done; who, the more 
to inflame thcir pafficns, have mixed religious and civil angm>- 
fities together; borrowing one of their appellations from the 
church. Swift on the Sentiments of a Church of England-man. 

A/NISE. 7. /- [anifum, Lat] A fpecies of apium or parfley, with 
large {weet fcented feeds. “This plant is not worth propagating 
in England for ufe, becaufe the feeds can be had much better 
and cheaper from Italy. Miller. 

Jhe feed of this plant has a fweetifh tafle, intermixed with 
fomething pungent and bitter, is reputed an aromatick, and 
prefcribed not barely as a carminative again{ft wind, but alfo 
as a pectoral, ftomachick, and digeftive. Chambers. 

Ye pay the tithe of mint, and ams: and cummin, and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and 
faith : thefe ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone. Alatt. xxv. 25. 

ANKER. z. f. [ancker, Cut.] <A liquid meafure chiefly ufed at 
Amfterdam. Ic is the fourth part of the awm, and contains two 
{ftekans: each ftckan confifts of fixteen mengles: the mengle 
being equal to two of our wine quarts. Ss. 

ANKLE. z. f: [ancleop, Sax. anckel, Dutch,] The joint which 
joins the foot to the leg- 

One of his ankles was much {welled and ulcerated on the in- 
fide, in feveral places. WP ifeman. 

M y fimple fyftem fhall fuppofc, 
That Alma enters at the toes 5 
“That then fhe mounts by juft degrees 


Up to the ankles, legs, and knees. Prior. 
A’ KLE-BONE. n.f. [from ankle and bone.] The bone of the 
ankle. 


The fhin-bonc, from the knee to the inftep, is made by 
fhadowing onc half of the leg with a fingle fhadow, the an&/e- 
cue will thew itfelf by a adon given underneath, as the 
knee. : Peachamon Drawing. 

AYNNALIST. 2. f. [from agnals.] A writer of annals. 
I wonder my author fhould be offended, efpecially fince their 
own aunali/i has given the fame title to that of Syrzmium. SAttcré. 
ANNALS. z. f: without finguiar number. [annales, Lat.] Hif- 
tories digefted in the exac&t order of time; marratives in which 
every evenc is recorded under its proper year. 
Could you with patience hear, or Í relates 

O nymph! the tedious annals of our fate! 

“Through fuch a train of woes if I fhould run, 

“The day wou’d fooner than the tale be done! Dryd. Virg. 

Wee are aflured, by many glorious examples in the annals of 
our religion, that every one, inthe like circumftances of dif- 
trefs, will not act and argue thus; but thus will every one be 
tempted to act. Rogers’s Sermons. 

AINNATS. n. f. without fingular. [annates, Lat.] 
1. Firft fruits; becaufe the rate of firft fruits paid of fpiritual liv- 
ings, is after one year’s profit. Cowell. 
2. Maffes faid in the Romith church for the {pace of a year, or 
for any othertime, either for the foul of a perfon deceafed, or 
for the benefit of a perfon living. Ayl Fes Parergon. 
To ANNEAL. v. a. [wlan, to heat, Saxon.] 
1. To heat glafs, that the colours laid on it may pierce through, 
But when thou doit anneal in glafs thy ftory, 
then the light and glory 
A tore rev rend grows, and more doth win, 
NV hich clfe fhews wat’rifh, bleak, and thin. Fle: bert. 
When you purpofe to anneal, take a plate of iron made fit 
for the oven; or, for want thereof, take a blue ftone, which 
being made fit for the afurcfaid oven, lay it upon the crofs bars 
of iron, — Peacham on Drawinz. 

Which her own inward fymmetry reveal’d, 

And like a vi€ture fhone, in glais anmneal’d. Dryden's Fables. 
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2. To heat giafs after it is blown, that it may not break. / 

3- To heat any thing in fuch a manner as to give p ine tiue 
temper. 

To ANNE’X. v. a. [annefio, anne. um, Vat. anneser, Fr.] 

1. Uo uniteroar the end; as, he ann:xed ac cicilte his will. 

2. To unite; as, a fmaller thing’to a greater as, he annexed a 
province to his kingdom. 

3- Dounitea po/ferior:; annexiona ‘7 5's prefuppofingfome hing: 
thus we may fay, punifhment is anmxed to guilt; but not guilt 
to punifhment. 

Concerning fate or deftiny, a which the opinions of thofe 
learned men, that have written thereof, may be fafely received, 
had they not thereunto annexed and faftened an inevitable’ ne- 
c fity, and made it more general and univerfally powerful than 
it is. = Raleizh’s Iiiflory of the PF orld. 

Nations will decline fo low 

From virtue, which is reafon, that no wrong, 

But juftice, and fome fatal curfe annea’d, 

Deprives them of their outward liberty. MAG/ron’s Par. Lof. 

l mean not the authority, which is annex:d to your office ; 
I {peak of that only which is inborn and inherent to your perfon. 

Dryden's fuvinal, Ded: ation. 

He cannot but love virtue wherever it is, and annex happi- 
ncfs always to the exercife of it. Atterbury s Sermens. 

"i he temporal reward fs an~exed to the bare perfoi mance of 
the aétion. but the eternal to the obedience. Rogers's Ser mons. 

ANNE’x. n f- [from To annex.] “The thing annexed; addita- 
ment B ount. 

Failing in his firft attempt to be but like the higheft in 
heaven, he hath obtained of men to be the fame on earth, and 
hath accordingly affumed the aznexes of divinity. 

Brewn’s Vulgar Errours. 

ANNEXA‘’TION. 2. /- [from annex.] 

x. Conjunction; addition. 

If we can return to that charity and peaceable mindednefs, 
which Chrift fo vehemently recommends to us, we have his own 
promife, that the whole body will be full of light, AZatt. vi. 
that all other Chriftian virtues will, by way of concomitance or 
annexation, attend them. 4dammond’s Fundamentals. 

2. Unions; coalition; conjunétion. 

How thefe annexations of benefices firft came into the church, 
whether by the prince’s authority, or the pope’s licence, is a 
very great difpute. 4yliffe’s Parergon Jta is Canonici. 

ANNEXION. 7. f. [from PE I he act of annexing ; addi- 
tion. 

It is neceflary to engage the fears of men, by the annexion of 
fuch penalties as will overbalance temporal pleafure. Rogers. 

ANNE’xXMENT. 2. f. [from annex.] 

x- The a& of annexing. 

2. Ibe thing annexed. 

When it falls, 

Each {mall a7nexment, petty confequence, 

Attends the boift’rous ruin. Shakefpeare’s Flamlet. 
ANNVHILABLE. adj. [from annthilate.] That which may be re- 
duced to nothing; that which may be put out of exiftence. 

To ANN:HILATE. v. a. [ad and nihbtlum, Lat.) 

r- To reduce to nothing; to put out of exiftence. 

It is impoffible for any body to be utterly annihilate? ; but 
that as it was the work of the omnipotency of God, to make 
fomewhat of nothing; fo it requireth the like omnipotency to 
turn fomewhat into nothing. Bacon's Natural Tiftory. 

Thou taught’ft me, by making ae 
Love her, who doth negle& both me and thes. 
‘1’ invent and practife this one way, t annihilate all three. 
Donne. 

He defpaired of God’s mercy 5; he, by a decollation of all 
hope, annihilated his ee Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Whofe friendfhip can d againit affaults, ftrong enough 
to annihilate the friendfhip of puny minds; fuch an one has 
reached true conftancy. South. 

Some imagined, water fufficient to a deluge was created, and, 
when the bufinefs was done, difbanded, and annihi‘ated. 

Woodward's Natural fiflory. 

2. To deftroy, fo as to make the thing otherwife tkn Iv 

The flood that hath al¥éred, deformed, or rathertignnihilated, 
this place, fo as no man can find any mark or mamy thereof. 

Raleigh's Fiiflory of the orid. 

3. To annul; to deftroy the agency of any thing. 

There is np reafon, that any one commonwealth fhould an- 
nibilate that whereupon the whole world bas agreed. Fioker. 

AN MIHILA‘’TION. seo [from annibilate.] “The act of reducing 
to nothing The ítate of being reduced to nothing. 

God hath his influence into the very eflénce of things, with- 
out which their utter aunihi‘ation could not choofe but follow- 

Ftooker. 
That knowledge, which as fpirits we obtain, 

Is to be valu’d in the midft of pain: 

Annibilation were to lofe heav’n more : 

Weare not quite exil’d, where thought can foar. Dryden. 

ANNIVE’RSARY. 2. f. [anniverfarius, Lat.) 
w% A day celebrated as it returgs in the courfe of the year. 


For encouragement to follow the example of martyrs, the 
primitive 
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primitive chriftians met at the places of thcir martyrdom, to 
praife God for ther. b erve the @avnrverjary ot their 
fufterings. Stilin fivet s Def. nee. 
2. The aċt of celebra..cu, cr performance, in honour of the an- 
iverfary day- 7 ; 
Bosra had never feen Mrs Drury, whom he has made im- 
mortal in his admirabla rriverfaries. Dryd. 
3. Anniverfaryis an off ” nthe Romifh church, celebrated not 
only once a year, bt which ought to be faid daily through 
the year, forthe foul f the deceated. 5 Aylitte. 
ANNIVERSARY. adj. [annt¥erfarius, Lat.] Returning with the 
revolution of the year; annual; yearly. _ ; 
The heayen whirled about with admirable celerity, moft 
conftantly finishing its auniverfary viciflitudes. pe Ray. 
"They deny giving any worthip to a creature, as inconfiftent 
with chriftianity ; but confefs the honour and efteem for the 
martyrs, which they exprefied by keeping their annive: fary 
days; and recommending their example. Strilling fi e:. 
ANNO DOMINI. [Lat.] In the year of our Lord; as, anno 
domini; or A. D. 17513 that is; in the feventzen hundred an 
fifty-firft year from the birth of our Saviour. 
ANNU'ISANCE. 2. f. [from annoy, but not now in ufe. ] 
` It hath a double fignification, being as well for any hurt 
done either to a publick place, as highway, bridge, or common 
river, or toa private, by laying any thing that may breed in- 
fe&tion, by encroaching, or fuch like means; as alfo, for the 
writ that is brought upon this tranígrefion. See Nusawnce, 
the word now ufed. š Blount. 
A'NNOLIS. n./ An American animal, like a lizard. 
ANNOTATION. n.f. [annotatio, Lat.] > Explications or remarks 
written upon books; notes. is i : : 
lc might appear very improper to publifth annotations, with- 
out the text itfelf whereunto they relate. -> Boyle. 
ANNOTA'TOR. 2. f. [Lat.] A writer of notes, or annotations ; 
a {choliaft ; a commentator. 
I have not that refpect for the aznotaters, which they gene- 
rally meet with in the world. Felton. 
To ANNOUNCE. U. a. [annoncer, Fr. annuncio, Lat.] 
x. T`o publifh ; to proclaim. : 
Of the Meffiah I have heard foretold 
By all the prophets; of thy birth at length 
Announced by Gabriel with the firit I knew. 
2. To pronounce; to declare by a judicial fentence. 
‘Thofe, mighty Jove, mean time, thy glorious care, 
Who model nations, publifh laws, announce 
Or life or death. - Prior. 
To ANNO'Y. v. a. [annoyer, Fr.] To incommode; to vex ; 
to teaze; to moleft. - 
Woe to poor man; each outward thing annoys him 5 


Parad. Reg. 


He heaps in inward grief, that moft deftroys him. Sidney. 
Her joyous prefence and fweet company, 

In full content he there did long enjoy ; 

We wicked envy, nor vile jealoufy, 

His dear delights were able to annoy. Fairy Q; 


As one who long in populous city pent, 
WV here houfes thick, and fewers annoy the air, 
Forth iffluing on a fummer’s morn to breathe 
Among the pleafant villages, and farms ; 
Adjoin’d, from each thing met conceives delight. 
Aliltons Paradife Loft. 
Infe&ts feldom ufe their offenfive weapons, unlefs provoked : 
let them but alon , and asoy them not. Ray. 
ANNO’Y. n f. (from the verb.] Injury; moleftation; trouble. 
sleep, Richmond, fleep in’ peace, and wake in joy ; 
Good angels guard thee from the boar’s‘znnoy. Shakefp- 
All pain and joy is in their way; 
The things we Seat bring lefs annoy 
‘Than fear, and hope brings greater joy ; 


Buc in themfelves they cannot ftay. Donne. 
What then remains, but, after paft anticy, ` 
To take the good viciffitude of joy. Dryd. Fab. 
ANNOYANCE. z. f. [from annoy. ] 
x. T bat which annoys; that which hurts. 
A gftin, aduit, a gnat, a vyqand’ring hair, 
Any anyoance in that precious fenfe. Shake/peare. 
Crows ravens, rooks, and magpies, are great amncyances to 
corn. Mortimer’s Flufbandry. 


2. Lhe ftate of being annoyed; or a& of annoying. 
“The {pit venom of thcir poifoned hearts breaketh out to the 
annoyance of others. FTooker. 
The greateft annoyance and difturbance of mankind, has been 
from one of thofe two things, force or fraud. South. 
For the further annsyance and terrour of any befieged place, 
they would tnrow into it dead bodies. Wilkins. 
ANNO YER. efè [from Zo annoy.] The perfon that annoys. 
AUNNUAL. adj. (annuel, Fr. from annus, Lat.} 
x. Thåt which comes yearly. 
Anual for me, the grape, the rofe, renew 
* The juice neétareous, and the balmy dew. 
2. That which is reckoned by the year. 
The king’s majetty x 
Does purpofe honour to you; to which 


Pope. 


‘'ANNUITANT. 
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A tnoulfand pounds a year, annua! fupport, 

Cut of his grace he adds. 

3- That which latts only a year. 

‘Lhe dying in the winter of the roots of plants that are an- 
muna’, feemeth to be caufed by the over-expence of the fap ; 
which being prevented, they will fupcrannuate, if they ftand 
warm. Bacon’s Nat. Iiift. 

Every tree may, in fome fenfe, be faid to be an aanual plant, 
beth leaf, lower, and fruit, proceeding from the coat that was 
fuperinduced over the wood the laft year. Ray. 

AUNNUALLY. adv. [from annual.) Yearly ; every year. 

By two drachms, they thought it fufficient to fignify a heart ; 
becaufe the heart at one year weigheth two drachms, that is, 2 
quarter of an ounce; and unto fifty years aunxva'/y encreafeth 
the weight of onc drachm. Brow.:’s / ulgar Errours. 

The whole ftrength of a nation is the utmoft that a prince 
can raife annually from his fubjects. - Swift. 

a. f- [from annuity.) He that poffeffes or re- 
ceives an annuity. 

ANNU‘IDY. n. f: (annuité, Fr] 

X. A yearly rent to be paid for term of life or years. The diffe- 
rences between a rent and an annuity arc, that every rent is go- 
ing out of, land ; but an annuity charges only the granter, or 
his heirs, that have affets by defcent. “Ihe fecond difference 
is, that, for the reccvery of an annui:y, no a€tion lies, but only 
the writ of azzuity againtt the granter, his heirs, or fucceffors ; 
but of a rent, the fame actions lie asdo of land. The third 
difference is, thatan annuity is never taken for affets, becaufe 
it is no frechold in law ; nor fhallbe put in execution upon a 
ftatute merchant, ftatute ftaple, or elegit, asa rent may. Cowek. 

2. A yearly allowance. 

He was generally known to be the fon of one earl, and bro- 
ther to another, who fupplicd his expence, beyond what his an- 
muity from his father would bear. Clarendon. 

To ANNU'L. v. a. [fr m nullus.) 

x. To make void; to nullify; to abrogate ; to abolith. 

‘That which gives force tothe law, is the authority that en- 
adts it; and whoever deftroys this authority, does, in effect, 
annul the law. Rogers’s Sermons. 

2. To reduce to nothing; to obliterate. 

Light the pure work of God to me’s extinét, 

And all her various objects of delight 

Anunull’d, which might in part my grief have eas’d. 

: Milton's Sampfon Agonifies. 

ANNULAR, adj. [from annulus, Lat.] In the form of a ring. 

“hat they might not, in bending the arm or leg, rife up, he 

.. bastied them to the bones by annular ligaments. Cheyne. 

AYNNULARY. adj. [from annulus, Lat.] In the form of rings. 

Becaufe continual refpiration is neceflary, the wind-pipe is 
made with ammu‘ary cartilages, that the fides of it may not flag 
and fall together. Ray. 

AYNNULET. 1. /. [from annulus, Lat. ] 

x. A little ring. 

ä. [Inheraldry.] A difference or mark of diftin@tion, which the 

feh brother of any family ought to bear in his coat of arms. 

3- Annule:s are alfo a part of the coat-armour of feveral families 5 
they were anciently reputed a mark of nobility and jurifdiction 5 
it being the cuftom of prelates to receive their inveftiture per 
baculum E annulum. 

4- [In architecture.] The fmall fquare members, in the Dorick 
capital, under the quarter round, are called annulets. 

Se Annult is alfo ufed for a narrow flat moulding common to 
other parts of the column; fo called, becaufe it encompafies 
the column round. Chambers. 

To ANNU’MERATE. v. a. [annumero, Lat.) To add to a 
former n.mber; to unite to fomething beforementioned. 

ANKUMERA‘TION. 2. f. [annumeratio, Lat.] Addition toa for- 
mer number. 

To ANNU’NCIATE,. v.a. [annuncio, Lat.) To bring tid- 
ings; to relate fomething that has fallen out: a word not in 
popular ufe. 

ANNUNCIA’TION-DAY. n. f. [from annunciate.] The day cele- 
brated by the church; in memory of the angel's falutation of 
the bicfled virgin; folemmized with us on the twenty-fifth of 
March. ; 

Upon the day of the annunciation, or Lad y-day, meditate on 
the incarnation of our bleffed Saviour: and fo upon all the fef- 
.tivals of the year. Taylor. 

AYNODYNE« adj. [fiom æ and óðsvn.] That which has the power 
of mitigating pain. 

Yetdurit fhe not too deeply probe the wound, 

As hoping ftill the nobler parts were found: 

But ftrove with anodynes ? aluage the fmarts 

And mildly thus her meud’cine did impart. Dryden. 

Anedyncs, or abaters of pain of the alimentary kind, are fuch 
things as relax the tenfion of the affected nervous fibres, as de- 
coctions of emollient fubftances ; thofe things which deftroy the 
Particular acrimony which occafions the pain, or what deadens 
the fenfation of the brain, by procuring fleep. Arbuth. 

Zo ANOINT. v. a. [oindre, ensindre; part. oint, encint, F r.J 

1. l'o rub over with un&tuous matter, as oil, or unguents. 


Shake/peare. 


2 Anointed 
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Ancinicd let me be with deadly venom, 
And die, ere men can fay, God fave the quecn. Shak. 
Thou fhalt have olive trees throughout all thy coafts, but 
thou fhalt not @auzint thyfelf with the oil: for thine olive fhall 
caft his fruit. Dext. 
2. To fmear ; to be rubbed upon. 
Warm waters then in brazen caldrons born, 
Are pour’d to wath his body, joint by joint, 


And fragrant oils the ftiffen’d limbs anoint. Dryd. 
3. To confecrate by unéction. 
I would not fee thy crucl nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce fifter 
In his anointed felh ftick boarifh fangs. Shake/p. 


ANOINTER. 1. /. [from anoint.] The perfon that anoints. _ 
ANO'MALISM. 2. /. [from anomaly.] Anomaly ; irregularity 5 
deviation from the common rule. Did. 
ANOMALISTICAL. adj. [from anzomaly.] Irregular; applied in 
aftronomy to the year, taken for the time in which the earth 
paffeth through its orbit, diftinét from the tropical year. 
ANO’MALOUS. adj. [@ priv. and Zuaros.] Irregular; out of 
rule; deviating from the general method or analogy of things : 
It is applied, in grammar, to words deviating from the com- 
mon rules of inflection ; and, in aftronomy, to the feemingly 
irregular motions of the planets. ae 
There will arife anomalous difturbances not only in civil and 
artificial, but alfo in military officers. Brown's Vul. Er. 
He being acquainted with fome charaéters of every fpeech, 
you may at pleafure make him underftand anomalous pronun- 
ciation. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
Metals are gold, filver, copper, tin, lead, and iron: to which 
we may join that anomalous body, quickfilver or mercury. 
Lockes Elements of Natural Philofophy. 
ANOMALOUSLY. adv. [from anomalous.] Irregularly; in a 
manner contrary to rule. 
Eve was not folemnly begotten, but fuddenly framed, and 
anomaloufly proceeded from Adam. Brown's Vulgar frrours. 
ANOMALY. n. /- [anomalie, Fr. anomalia, Lat. avwpe@aros.]j 
Irregularity ; deviation from the common rule. 
If we fhould chance to find a mother debauching her daugh- 
ter, as fuch monfters have been feen, we muft charge this upon 
a peculiar anomaly and bafenefs of nature. South. 
I do not purfue the many pfeudographies in ufe, but intend 
to fhew how moft of thefe anomalies in writing might be avoid- 
ed, and b-tter fupplied. > Fielder. 
A'NOMY. n. f. [ œ priv. and vóxoşs.] Breach of law. re 
If fin be good, and juft, and lawful, it is no more evil, it is 
no fin, no anorny. Bramball againf? Fiobbes. 
Ano‘n. adu. (Junius imagines it to bean elliptical form of fpeak- 
ing for in one, that is, in one minute; Skinner frome and nean, 
or near; Adinfhew from on on.] 
x. Quickly ; foon; in a fhort time. 
A little fnow, tumbled about, 
Anon becomes a mountain. Shakef/peare. 
Will they come abroad anon ? 
Shall we fee young Oberon ? B. Fobnfon. 
However, witnefs, heav’n ! 
Heav’n, witnefs thou ansen ! while we difchar 
Freely our part. Milton’s Par. Loft 
He was not without defign at that prefent, as fhall be made 


out a9; meaning by that device to withdraw himfelf. Cla. 
Still as I did the leaves infpire, 
With fuch a purple light they fhone, 
As if they had been made of fire, 
And f{preading fo, would flame anon. Waller. 


2. Sometimes ; now and then; at other times. In this fenfe is 
ufed ever and anon. 
Full forty days he pafs’d, whether on hill 
Sometimes, an:n in fhady vale, each night, 
Or harbour’d in one cave, is not revealed. Par. Reg. 
ANO’NYMoOUS. adj. [œ priv. and dvoxa.] Wantinga name. 
‘Thefe animalcules ferve alfo for food to another anonymous 
infect of the waters. on the Creation. 
‘They would forthwith publifh flanders unpunifhed, the au- 
thors being anonymous, the immediate publifhers thereof fculk- 
ing. Notes on the Dunciad. 
ANO’NYMOUSLY. adu. [from anonymous.] ‘Without a name. 
I would know, whether the edition is to come out anony- 
miufiy, among complaints of {purious editions? Swift. 
ANORE’XY. n./ [evoenE:~.] Inappetency, or loathing er aoa 
NCY. 
ANOTHER. adj. [from an and other.] = 
xr. Notthe fame. 
He that will not lay a foundation for perpetual diforder, muft 
of neceffity find avsther rife of government than that. Locke. 
2. Onc more; a new addition to the former number. 
—A fourth ? 
Start eye ! 
What! will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of doom ? 
Anitrer yet? —a feventh ! PII fee no more. Shake/p- 
3. Any other; any one clfe. 
If one man fin againft anzther, the judge fhall judge him. 
y Samuel. 





ANS 


WY hy not of her ? preferr’d above the reft, 

By him with knightly tee4<« and open love profefs’d ; è 

So had another been, whe. ws addrefs’d. ` 

Dryden's Falie: 

4- Not one’s felf. 

A man íhali have diffufed his life, his felf, ard his v hoiz con- 
cernments fo far, that he can weemshis forrows with ax- thers 
eyes ; when he has another heartb@ s his own, both to fiarc, 
and to fupport his grief. Sareh. 

5. Widely different; much altered. 

When the foul is beaten from rs ftation, and the mounds 
of virtue are broken down, it becomes quite another things 
from what'it was before. Siuti. 

ANO’THERGAINES. adj. [See ANOTHERGUESS.] Of anocrer 
kind. ‘This word I have found only in Sidney. 

If my father had not plaid the hafty fool, 1 might have had 
another gaines hu{band than Dametas. Sidney. 

-\NO/THERGUESS. adj. [This word, which though rarely ufed 
in writing, is fomewhat frequent in colloquial language, I con- 
ceive to be corrupted from another guife; that is, of a different 
guife, or manner, or form.] Of a different kind. 

Oh Hocus! where art thou? It ufed to go in anothergue/s 
manner in thy time. Ari uthno’. 

A'NSATED. adj. [anfatus, Lat.] Having handles; or fomething 
in the form of handles. 

Zo A‘YNSWER. wv. n. [The etymolo is uncertain; the Sax- 
ons had andyppanian, but in another fenfe ; the Dutch have an:- 
worden. | 

x. To {peak in return to a queftion. 

Are we fuccour’d ? are the Moors removed? 
Mnfwer thefe queftions firft, and then a thoufand more, 


Anfwer them altogether. Ung. 
2. To fpeak in oppofition. 2 
No man was able to anfwer him a word. Afatt. 


If it be faid, we may difcover the elementary ingredients of 
things, I anfwer, that it is not neceflary that fuch a difcovery 
fhould be practicable. Boyle. 
3- To be accountable for. 

Some men have finned in the principles of humanity, and 
mutt anfwer for not being men. Brown's Vulgar Errours,. 
a If there be any abfurdity in this, our author muft anfwer 

r it. kee 

4- To vindicate; to give a juftificatory account of. 

The night, fo impudently fixed for my laft, made little im- 

preffion on myfelf ; but I cannot an/fwer for my family. Swift. 
5. To give an account. 

How they have been fince received, and fo well improved, 
let thofe an/wer either to God or man, who have been the au- 
thors and promoters of fuch wife counfel. Temple. 

He wants a father to protect his youth, 

And rear him up to virtue. You muft bear 

“The future blame, and anfwer to the world, 

When you refufe the eafy honeft means 

Of taking care of him. 

6. Tocorrefpond to; to fuit with. 
In water face anfwereth to face: fo the heart of man to man. 


Preverbs. 


Southern. 


7- To be equivalent to; to ftand for fomething elfe. 

A feaft is made for laughter, and wine maketh merry: but 

money anfwereth all things. Eee!. 
8. To fatisfy any claim or petition. 
Revenge the jeering and difdaiñ d = ntempt 

Of this proud, king, who ftudies day and nigin 

To anfwir all the debt he owes unto you, 

Ev’n with the rd payment of your deaths. naa <8 

Men no fooner fin eir appetites unanfwered, than they 
complain the times are injurious. Raleigh. 

9- To aĉ& reciprocally upon. 
Say, do’ft thou yet the Roman harp command ? 

Do the ftrings anfwer to thy noble hand ? Dryd. 

10. To ftand as oppofite or correlative to fomething elfe. 

‘There can but two things create- love, perfeétion and ufe- 
fulnefs ; to which anfwer, on our part, 1. Admiration; and, 
2. Defire : and both thefe are centered in love. Pu yer. 

1x. Io bear proportion tò; 

He defired, that pro 


r officers might feareh he; for pro- 
bably I might 


everal weapons, which writ needs be 


dangerous things, if they anfwered the bulk of fo prodigious a 
perfon. Swifts Gulliver’s Travels. 


12- To perform what is endeavoured or intended by the agent. 
Our part is, to choofe out the moft deferving obje&s, and 
the moft likely to anfwer the ends of our charity; and when 
that is done, all is done that lies in our power: the reft muft 


be left to providence. Atterbury. 
13. To comply with. 
He dies that touches of this fruit, 
‘Till I and my affairs are en, wired. Shake/p. 


14 To fucceed ; to produce the wifhed event. 
Jafon followed her counfel, whereto when the event had an- 
fwered, he again demanded the fleece. Raleigh. 
We fee likewife, that much water draweth forth the juice of 

the body infufed; but little water is imbibed by the body : and 

í this 

sia 
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this is'a principal caufe, why. sa operations upon bodies for 
their veriion or alteration, the trial in great quantities doth not 
anfwer the trial in fmall; and fo deceiveth many. 
Lacon’s Natural Ltiflory. 
r5. To appear to any call, or authoritative fummons; in which 
fente, though figurati? * the following paflage may be, per- 
haps taken. 


‘Thou wert better g thy grave, than to anftver, with thy 


uncovered body, this e. wemity of the fics. Sheke/peare. 
16. To be over-againit any thing. 
Fire anfwers fire, and, by their paly beams, 
Each battle fees the other’s umber’d face. Shake/peare. 


A’xoweEr. m. f. [from To anfver.] 
z. That which is faid, whether in fpeech or writing, in return 
to a queftion, or poflition. i 

It was aright anfwer of the phyfician to his patient, that had 
fore eyes: If you have more pleafure in wine than in your 
fight, wine is good. i Loke. 

How can we think of appearing at that tribunal, without 
being able to give a ready an/wer to the yucftions which he 
fhall then put to us, about the poor and the affliéted, the 

bungry and the naked, the fick and imprifoned ? Atterbury. 
2. In law, aconfutation of a charge exhibited againft a perfon. 

A perfonal az/wer ought to have three qualities ; it ought to 
be pertinent to the matter in hand ; it ought to be abfolute and 
unconditional ; it ought to be clear and certain. Ayliffe. 

A/NSWER-JOBBER. 2. /. [from anfwer and jobber.] He that 
makes a trade of writing aniwers. 

What difgufts me from having any thing to do with anfwer- 
jobbers, is, that they have no confcicnce. Swift. 

ANSWERABLE. adj. [from anfwer.] 

x. That to which a reply may be made ; that which may bean- 
{fwered ; as, the argument, though fubtle, is yet anfwerable. 

z. Obliged to give an account, or ftand the trial of an accufa- 
tion. 

Every chief of every kindred or family fhould be anfw'er able, 
and bound to bring forth every one of that kindred, at all times 
to be juftified, when he fhould be required, or charged with 
any treafon, felony, &c. Spen/fer. 

ill any man argue, that if a phyfician fhould manifeftly 
prefcribe poifon to all his patients, he cannot be juftly punifh- 
‘ed, but is anfwerable only to God? Swift. 

He cannot think ambition more juftly laid to their charge, 
thah to other men ; becaufe that would be to make church go- 
vernment anfwerable for the errours of human nature. Swift. 

3- Correfpondent. 

It was but fuch a likenefs as an imperfect glafs doth give, 
anfwerable enough in fome features and colours, but erring in 
others. z Sidney. 

‘The daughters of Atlas were ladies, who, sr ets ep da 
fuch as came to be regiftered among the worthies, brought forth 
children anfwerable in quality to thofe that begot them. 


= 


Raleigh. 
. Proportionate. 
i i ; Only add 
Beeds to thy knowledge anfwerable; add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, tem ce; add love 
By name to come call’d charity, the foul 
Of all the reft. Adilicn. 


5. Suitable; fuited. 

The follc wig, by certain eftates of men, anfwerable to 
that which a great perfon himfelf profeficth, as of foldiers to 
him that hath been gael, foe in the wars, hath been a thing 
well taken even in monarchies. Bacon. 

If anficerable ftyle Í can obtain 
Of my celeftial patronefs, who deigns 
Her nightly vifitation unimplor’d. Ailton. 
6. Equal. 

There be no kings whofe means are anfwerable unto other 

mens defires. Raleigh. 
. Relative ; correlative. 

That, every petition for things needful, there fhould be 
fome anfrjerable fentence of tha provided particularly to 
follow, is“not requifite. looker. 

A'NSWERAæAILY. adv. [from amfwerabie.] In due proportion ; 
with proger correfpondence ; fuitably. 

The broader feas are, if they be intire, and free from iflands, 
they ara anfiverabiy decper. Brerewood. 

Te bears light, and more aétive forts, into the atmofphére, 
to a greater or lefler height, an/werably to the greater or leffer 
intenfenefs of the heat. Woodward. 

fA NSWERABLENESS. 1. /. [from anfwerable.] The quality of 
being anfwerable. Did. 

ANSWERER. 7. /. from an/wer. | 

x. He hat anfwers ; he that {peaks in return to what another has 
fpoken. 

2. He that manages the controverfy againift one that has written 
frit. 

It is very unfair in any writer te employ ignorance and ma- 
lice together ; becaufe it gives his anfweres double woik. Swift- 

ANT. n. J. (merr, Sax. which Junius hagines, not without 
cya Aa to have been firft contracted to æmrz, and then fof- 

N- VIL. 
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tened to ant.] An emmetį a pifmire. A fmall infe& that 
lives in great numbers together in hillocks. 
We’ll fet thee to fchool to an azè, to teach thee there’s no 
lab’ring in the winter. Shake/peare: 
Methinks, all cities now but ant-bills arez 
Where when the féveral labourers I fee 
For children, houfe, provifion, taking pain, 
: T hey’re all but ants, carrying eggs, ftraw, and graii. Donne. 
. Learn each fmäll people’s genius, policies ; 
The ants republitk, arid the realm of bees ; 
How thofe in common al! their {tores beftow; 


And anarchy without confufion know: Pope: 
ANT-BEAR. 2. /. [from ant and 4ear.] An animal that feeds on 
ants. 


.. Divers quadrupeds feed upon infé€ts ; and fome live wholly 
upon them; as two forts of tamanduas upon ants, which 
therefore are called in Englith ant-sears. Ray, 
ANT-HILE, or HILLOCK. n. f. [from ant and 4ili.] The fmall 
protuberances of earth in which ants make théir nefits. 

Put blue flowers into an ant-hill, they will be ftained with 
red; becaufé the ants drop upon them their ftinging liquour; 
which hath the effeét of dil of vitriol. Ray- 

Thofe who havé feen ant-hillocks, have eafily perceived thofe 
{mall heaps of corn about their nefts. Addifon. 

AN’T. A contraction for and it, or rather and if it z as, an’t 
pleafe you 3 that is, and if it pleafe you. 

ANTAGONIST. #. f: [avli and dywvitw.] 

x. Orie who contends with another; an opponent. It implies 
generally a perfonal and particular oppofition. 


Our antagoni/is in thefe controverfies may have met with 
Iome not ike to Ithacius: Hooker. 


What was fet before him; 
‘To heavé; pull, draw, and break, he ftill performi’d, 
None daring to appear antagoni/#. Milton: 
It is not fit, that the hiftory of aperfon fhould appear, till 
the prejudice both of his azttagoni/f#s and ddherents be foftened 
and fubdued. Addifon: 

2. Contrary. 

The fhort club confifts of thole who are under five feet A 
eurs is to be compofed of fuch as are above fix. Thefe we 
look upon as the two éxtremes and antagonifis of the fpecies ¢ 
confidering all thefe as neuters, who fill up the miiddle fpace. 

À Addifon. 

3- In anatomy, the antagonif? is that mufcle which coutiteraétd 
fome others. 

A relaxation of a mufcle muft produce a fpafin iñ its antago- 
nifi, becaufe the equilibrium iš deftroyed. Arbuthnot: 

To ANTA‘GONIZE. v.n. [ail and 27wvifws] To contend againft 
another. i Dic. 

ANTA'’LGICK. adj. [from ævi, againft, and Aayoş, pain.] That 
which foftens pain ; anodyne. 

ANTANACLA SIS. n. f: (Lat. from dlæavdiaarig, from alava- 
xAGws to drive back. ] 

x. A figure in rhetorick, when the fame word is repeated ina dif- 
ferent, if not in a contrary fignification ; as, Jn thy youth learn 
Jome craft, that in old age thou may’ f? get thy living without craft: 
Craft, in the firit place, fignifies {cience or occupation ; in the 
fecond, deceit or fubtilty. 

2. It is alfo a returning to the matter at the end of a lorig paren- 
thefis; as, Shall that heart (which does mot only feel them, but 
hath all motion of his life placed in them) fall that heart, 
I Jay, &c. i Smiths Rhetorick. 

ANTAPHRODI TICK. ddj. [from æv, againfts and 2Qpo03irig 
Venus.] That which is efficacidus againít the venereal difeate. 

ANTAPOPLE’CTICK. adj: [avlls againit, and ærmowAangiş, an a- 
poplexy.] Good againft ah. apoplexy.. 

ANTA'RCTICK. adj. | æv, i and &exloc, the bear or nor- 
thern conftellation.] The fouthern pole, fo called, as oppo- 
fite to the northern. 

Downward as far as -antarétick. Milton. 
‘They that had fail’d from near th’ antarétick pole, 

‘Their treafure fafe, and all their veflels wholes 

In fight of their dear country ruin’d be, 

Without the guilt of either rock or fea. _ Waller: 

ANTARTHRI'TICK. adj. [evli, againft; and Ze eflis, the gout. } 
Good againft the gout. 

ANTASTHMA’TICK. adj. [from æv]: and ZoSpe.] Good againft 
the afthma: 

ANTE. A Latin particle fignifying defere, which is frequently 
ufed in compotlitions ; as, amtediluvian, before the flood ; antes 
chamber, a chamber leading into another apartment. 

A/YNTEACT. 2. f. [from ante and aé.] A former aét. 

ANTEAMBULA‘’TF1ON. 2. /. [from @ente and ambulatio, Lat.} A 
walking before. Dict. 

Yo ANTECEDE. v. n. [from ante, before, and cedo, to go.} 
To pregede 3 to go before. 

It feems more confonant to reafòri, that the fabrick of the 
world did not long antecede its motion. Fiale: 

ANTECEL“DENCE. 7. /. [irom antecedt:] The a& or ftate of gw 
ing before; precedence. ; 

It is impofiible that mixed bodies can be eternal, becaufe 
there is neceflarily a pie: eristatice of the fimple bodies, and 
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an Antecedence of their conftitution preceding the exiftence. of 
mixed bodies. a. ` P " lale. 
ANI ECE DENT. adj. (antecedens, Lat. y 
a. Going before ; Cconudiin: sr ioa BP is ufed, I think, only 
with regard to time ; precedent, with regard both to time and 
rluce. 
‘Lo affert, that God looked upon Adam’s fall as 2 fin, 
and punifhed it, when, without any antecedent fin of his, it 
was im;.ofiible for him not to fall, feems a thing that highl 
reproaches effential equity and goodnefs. South. 
2. It has te before the thing which is fuppofed to follow. 

No one is fo hardy as to fay, God is in his debt; -that he 
owed him a nobleg being: for exiftence muft be antecedent -te 
merit. ia Collier. 

Did the blood first exift, antecedent to the formation of the 
heart ? But that is to fet the efteét before the caufe. 

ANTECE’DENT. 1. /. [antecedens, Lat.] 
1. Phat which goes before. sr 

A duty of fo mighty an influence, that itis indeed the neeef- 
fary antecedent, if not alfo the dircét caufe of a finner è = 
to God. K ‘De = 

2. In grammar, the noun to which the relative is fübjòined ; as, 
the zan who comes hither. ; 

3: In logick, the firit propofition of an enthymeme or argument, 
confitting only of two propofitions. 

Conditional or hypothetical propofitions are thofe whofe 
parts are united by the conditional particle 77; as, ¿f the fun 
be fixed, the earth muft move: zf there be no fire, there will 
be no fmoke. The firft part of thefe propofitions, or that 
wherein the condition is contained, is called the antecedent, 

„the other is called the confeguent. Watts’s Logick. 
ANTECE DENTLY. adv. [from e@entecedent.] In the ftate of ante- 
cedence, cr going before; previoufly. - 

We conlider him aentecedently to his creation, while he yet 
lay in the barren womb of nothing, and only in the number of 


. pofiibilities. : South. 
ANTECE’SSOR. n.f [Latin.] One who goes before, or leads 
another. Dict. 


ANTECHA’MBER. 2. {. [from arite before, and shamber ; it is ge- 
nerally written, improperly, antichambér.] “Fhe chamber that 
leads to the chief apartment. 

The emprefs has the antichambers 
And this way moves with a diforder’d hafte. Dryden. 
His antichamber, and r6om of audience, are little fquare 
chambers wainfcoted. : Addi fon. 

ANTECU RSOR. n.f. [Latin:] One who runs before. ic. 

-To A'NTEDATE. V. A. [from ante and do, datum, Lat.] 
1. To date eaılier than the real time, fo as to confer a fictitious 
antiquity. ; ; 
Now thou haft loy’d me one whole day, 
‘To-morrow when thou leav’ft, what wilt thou fay ? 
Wile thou then, antedate fome new-made vow, 
Or, fay that now ; 
vé are not juft-thofe perfons, which we were ? Donne. 
By reading a man does, .as it were,” antedate his life, and 


makes himfelf contemporary with the ages paít. Collicr. 
2. lo take fomething before the proper time. 
Our joys below it can improve, ` 
And dutedate the bliis above. — Pope. 


ANTEDILU’VIAN.adp. [from ante before,.and diluvium a deluge, ] 

i. Exifting before the. deluge.. z 

During the time of the deluge, all the ftone and marble of 
the autedulevian earth were totally diffolved. Woodward. 

2. Relating to things exiiting before the deluge. 

“The text intends only the line of Seth, conduceable unto the 
genealogy of our Saviour, and the antediluvian chronology. 

s £5 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ANTEDILU VIAN. 4. /- One that lived before the flood. 

Wee are fo far from repining at Ged, that he hath not ex- 
tended the period of our lives to the longevity of the antedilu- 
vians, that we give him thanks for contracting the days of 
our trial. Bentley. 

An’TrELOPE. 1. /. [The etymology is uncertain.] A goat with 
curled or wreathed horns. 

‘The antelo; e, and wolf both fierce and fell. F. Queen. 

ANTEMERI'DIAN. adj. [from ante, before, and meridian, noon. ] 
Before noon. : 

ANTEME’TicK. adj. [asli, againft, and sufw, to vomit.}] That 
which ‘has the! power of calming the ftomach; of preventing 
or ftopping. vomiting. 

ANTEMU’NDANE. adj. [ante, before, and mundus, the world. ] 

‘That which was before the creation -of the world. 

ANTENU’MBER. z. /. [from ante and number] The number 
that precedes another. 

Eag hatfcever virtue is in numbers, for conducing to confent 
of notes, is rather to be afcribed to the antenumbegz, than to 
tħe entire number, as that:the found returneth after fix, or 
after twelve ; fo that the feventh or thirteenth is not the mat- 
ter, but the fixth or the twelfth. Bacon. 

A'NTEPAST. 2. f. [from ante, before, and pa/ffz:n1, to feed.j A 
foretaite.; fomething taken before the proper time. 

Were we to expcect our blifs only in the fatiating aur appe- 


Bentley. a 
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tites; it might be reafonable, by frequent antepafis, to excite 
our guft for that profufe perpetual meal. Decay of Piety. 
A'/NTEPENULY. 1». f. [antepenultima, Lat.) ‘The laft fylable but 
two, as the fylluble te in antepenult > aterm of grammar. 
ANTEPILE’PIICK. adj. [avls and irmi? mlis.] A medicine againit 
convulfions. 
That bezoar is antidotal, lapis jpdaicus diuretical, coral 
antipeleptical, we will not deny. ulgar Errours. 
To A‘NTEPONE. V. a. [anutepono, Lagg To fet one thing before 
another ; to prefer one thing to another. Dif. 
AN TEPREDI’CAMENT. 7n. f. [antepredicamentum, Lat.] Some- 
thing to be known in the itudy of logick, previoufly to the 
dodirine of the predicament. a 
ANTERIO'RITY. 2. f. [from anteriour.] Priority ; the flate of 
being before in time or fituation. 
ANTE’RIOUR. adj. [anterior, Lat.] Going before, either with 
regard to time or place. 
if that be the anteriour or upper part wherein the fenfes are 
placed, and that the pofteriour and lower part, which is oppo- 
fite thereunto, there is no inferiour or former part in this ani- 
mal; for the fentes being placed at both extremes, make both 
ends anteriour, which is impoffible. Vulzar Errours. 
ANTES. n. /- (Latin.] Pillars of large dimenfions that fupport 
the front of a building. 
ANTESTO*MACH. n.f. [ 


m ante, before, and ffomach.] A ca- 
vit 


which leads into the ftomach. 

n birds there is no maftication or comminution of the meat 
in the mouth ; but it is immediately fwallowed into a kind of 
anteflomach, which I have obferved in pifcivorous birds. Ray. 

ANTHELM(‘N1T HICK. adj. [œv againft, and ZApniwSG@ , a worm. ] 
‘That which kills worms. ` 

Anthbelmintbicks, or contrary to worms, are things which are 
known by experience to kill them, as oils, or honey taken u- 
pon an empty ftomach. , Arbuthnot. 

A/NTHEM. z. j: [ &vSuevesy a hymn fung in alternate parts, 
and fhould therefore be written anthymn.] A holy fong; a 
fong performed as part of divine fervice. 

zod Mofes firft, then David did infpire, 
‘To compofe anthems for his heavenly quire. Denham. 
There is no paffion that is not finely expreffed in thofe parts 
of the infpired writings, which are proper for divine fongs and 
anthems. a . ddijon. 

ANTHOLOGY. n. [. [avJorcyia, from a&vSoc, a Hower, and Afyu, 
to gather.) 

x. A colle&tion of fowers. 

2. A collection of devotions in the Greek church. 

3- À colleétion of poems. 

A'N'THONY’S Fikr.#./. A kind of eryfipelas. _ 

ANTRAX. n.f. [avSeneE, a burning coal.] A {cab or: blotch 
that is made by a corrofive humour, which burns the fkin, 
and occafions fharp pricking pains. Mirtcy. 

AN THROPOLO’GY. z. f. [from dvSewres, man, and Aéyw, to 
difcourfe.] The doétrine of anatomy; the doétrine of the 
form and itructure of the body of man. 

ANTHROPOPATHY. 2. f. [&vSgwres, a man, and wolSoq, paf- 
fion.] The fenfibility of mam; the paffions of man. 

ANTHROPOPHAGI. n. fı It has no fingular. [&vSpwros, 
man, and @ayw, to eat.]. Man-eaters; cannibals; thofe 
that live upon human ficth. 

The cannibals that each ne gar, 
The anthropophagi, and men whofe heads- 
Do grow beneath their fhoulders. 

ANTHROPOPHAGINIAN. n.f- A ludicrous word, formed 

Shatefpeare from anthr gt, for the fake ofa formidable found. 
Go, knock, and call; he’ll fpeak like an anthropophaginian 
unto thee: knock, I fay. beaks hh nares 

ANTHRCPO’PHAGY. n.f. [2vSewwes, a man, and Qæayw, to eat. ] 
T he quality of eating human flefh, or man-eating. 

Upon flender foundations was raifed the anthropophagy of 
Dioomedes his horfes. Vulgar Errours. 

ANTHROPO‘SOPHY. 2. /. [2vSpwaes, man, and roia wifdom. ] 
The knowledge of the nature of man. - 

ANTHYPNO'TICK. adj. [from æi, againft, and vos, fleep.] 
That which has the power of preventing flec®; (at which is 
efficacious againft a lethargy. ; i 

ANTHYPOCHONDRI‘ACK. adj. [from æli, againft, wind, vwo- 

rated inp Good againft hypochondriack maladies. 

ANY HYPO PHORA. n. f. civ uróPopæ.] A figurein rhetorick, 

which fignifies a contrary illation, or inference, and is when 
an objection is refuted or difproved by the oppofition of a 
contrary fentence. Smith's Rhetorik 

ANTHYSTE’RICK. adj. [from avis againft, and Useecs.] Good 
againit hyftericks. 

ANTI. [evls.] A particle much ufed in compofition with words 
derived from the k, and fignifies contrary to; as, antimo- 
narcheal; oppofite to monarchy. 

ANTIA‘crD. adj. [from evs, and acidus, 
fournefs ; alkalis. 

Oils are antiacids, fo faf as they blunt acrimony ; but as they 
are. hard of digeftion, they produce acrimony of another fort. 

Arbuthnot. 


SrabsAcare. 


four.] Contrary to 


ANTY. 
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ÅNTICHACHE'CTICK. adj. [from evli, againft, anid HUSEEIS, a 
bad habit.] Things adapted co the cure of a bad conftitution. 
ANTICHA‘MBER. 2. /. This word is corruptly written for ante- 

chamber which fee. 
ANTICHRYSTIAN. adj. [from ails, againt, and yeisixeS>.] 
Oppefte to chriftianity. ji a 

“Ihat defpifed, abject, »pprefied fort of men, the minifters, 
whom the world would mràke antichriffian, and fo deprive them 
of heaven. ae South. 

ANTICHRISTIANISM. 2. &*|Vrom antichrifiian.] Oppofition or 
contrariety to chriftianity. w 
Have we not feen many, whofe opinions have faftened upon 
one another the brand of aztichri/fiani/m ? Decay of Piety. 
ANTICHRISTIA’NITY. 7n. f. [frem autichriftian.] Contrariety 
to chriftianity.- - í a A 
ANTI’cHRONISM. 2. f- [ævl:, againft, and xedév0s, time.] De- 
viation from the right order or account of time. 
Jo ANTYCIPATE. v. a. [anticipo, Lat.] 
i. To take fomething fooner than another, fo as to prevent him 
that comes after. . 

God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent every man, to 
draw him early into his church ; to give piety the prepoffeffion, 
and fo to engage him in holinefs. — s „Hammond. 

2. To take up before the time, at which any thing might be re- 
gularly had. 

I find I have anticipated already, and taken up from Boccace, 
before I come to him; but I am of the temper of kings, who 
are for prefent money, no matter how they pay it. ryden. 

3- To foretafte, or take an impreflion of fomething, which is 
not yet; as if it really was. f 

T'he life of the defperate equals the anxiety of death, who 
but aét the life of the damned, and anticipate the defolations 
of hell. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Why fhould we 

Anticipate our forrows ? ’tis like thofe 

‘That die for fear of death. 


Denham. 
4- To 


revent any thing by crouding in before it; to preclude. 
ime, thou a@nticipat’/? my dread exploits : 
The flighty purpofe never is o’ertook, 
Unlefs the deed go with ir: Shake/peare. 
I am far from pretending to inftruét the profeffion, or an- 
ticipating their directions to fuch as are under their government. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
If our Apoftle had maintained fuch an anticipating principle 
encraven upon our fouls before all exercife of reaton; what 
did he talk of feeking the Lord, feeing that the knowledge of 
him was innate and perpetual. Bentley. 
ANTICIPATION. 2. f. [from a@nticipate.] 
3. The aĉ& of taking up fomething before its time. 

The golden number gives the new moon four sa tdo late, 
by reafon of the aforefaid anticipation, and our neglect of it. 
fdoider on Time. 

2. Foretafte. 
It is nct enough to be miferable when the time comes, un- 
lefs we make ourfelves fo beforehand, and by anticipation. 
L’ Eftrance. 
If we really live under the hope of future happinefs, we 
fhal!l tafte it by way of anticipation and forethought, an image 
of it will mect our minds often, and ftay there, as all pleafing 
expectations do. _ Atterbury. 
3- Opinionimplart  vefote the reafons of that opinion can be 
known. 
Sht aft and weft, the north and fouth, have the fame anti- 
cipation concerning one fupreme difpofer of things. Stillingficet. 
What nation is there, that, without any teaching, have not 
a kind of anticipation, or preconceived notion of a Deity? 
i Derham’s Phyfico-Theolozy. 
A’NTICK. adj. [probably from antiquus, ancient, as things out of 
ufe appearwld.] Odd; ridiculoufly wild ; buffoon in gefticu- 
lation. 
What! dares the flave 
Coms kther cover’d with an antick face, 
Kind flee and fcorn at our folemnity. 
Of ah, our antick fights, and pageantry, 
Which, Englifh idiots run in crouds to fee. Dryden. 
The prt ¢ was to be conferred upon the whiftler, that could 
go throu h his tune without laughing, though provoked by the 
antick péa@sres of a merry Andrew, who was tg play tricks. 
Addifon, Freeholder. 


Shakefpeare. 


AYN Tick. n. f: ‘ s 
a. He that plays antick; he that ufes odd gefticulation: a buf- 
loon> 
NVithin the hollow crown, 
Phat roume’s the mortal temples of a king, 
Kgeps death his court ; and there the azticé fits, 


Scoffing his ftate. Shakefpeares 
If you fhould fmile, he grows impatient.— 

Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourfelves, 

Were he the verieft antic in the world. Shakel>- 


2. Odd appearance. ? 
A work of rich entail, and curious mold, 


Woven with anticks, and wild imagery. Fairy Quzen. 
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For ev’n at firft reflection fhe efpies 
Such toys, fuch anticks, and fuch vanities, 
As fhe retires and fhrinks for fhame and fear. 
Tə AYNTICK. V. a. [from antick.] To make anticks. 
Mine own tongue 
Splits what it fpcaks ; the wild difguie hath almoft 
Ainticht us all. Shaie/peare, 
AIN'VICKLY. adv. [from antick.] Tn an antick manner; witk 
odd poftures, or wild gefliculations. 
Scrambling, outfacing; fafhion-mongring boys; 

‘That lye, and cog, and flout, deprave and flander, 

Go antickly, and thew an outward hidcoufnels, 

And fpeak of half a dozen dangerous words. 

Shake/p. ALuch ado abcut Nothing. 
ANTICLI MAX. n. f: [from a and xafexé.} A fentence in 
wh zh the lait part is lower than the firft. 

A certain figure which was unknown to the ancients, is 
called by fome an anticlimax. , Addifon. 

This diftich is frequently mentioned as an’ example. 

Next comes Dalhouffey the great god of war, 
Lieutenant col’nel to the earl of Mar. 
ANTICONVU’LsIVE. adj. [from æli, againft; and convulfue.J 

Good againft convulfions. 

Whatfoever produces an inflammatory difpofition in the 

blood; produces the afthma, as anticonuu'five medicines. Foyer. 
ANTICOR. n. f: [from 21i, againft, and cor, the hearr. 

A preturnatural {welling of a round figure; occationed by a 
fanguine and bilious humour, and appearing in a horfe’s breat, 
oppofite to his heart. An anticor may kill a horfe, unlefs it 
be brought to a fuppuration by good remedies. Farrier’s Dié?. 

ANTICO’URTIER. 7. f. from e@vii, again{t, and conrtier.] One 
that oppofes the court. 

ANTI'DOTAL. adj. [from antidote.] That which has the quality 
of an antidote, or the power of counteracting poifon. 

That bezoar is antidstal, wefhall not deny. Brouns V. Err. 

AYNTIDOTE. 2. f. (21 ws, antidotus, Lat. a thing given in op- 
pofition to fomething elie. ] 

A medicine given to expel the mifchiefs of another, as of 


e . 
P 
Davier. 


poifon. Quincy. 
Truft not the phyfician,; 
His antidotes are poifon, and he flays 
More than you rob. Shake/pearé. 


What fool would believe that antidote delivered by Pierus 
againit the ftirig of a fcorpion; to fit upon an a‘s, with one’s 
face towards his tail. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Poifon will work againft the ftars : beware ; 

For ev’ry meal an antidote prepare. Dryden. 
ANTIDYSENTE’RICK. adj. [from a:i, againft, and dy/enteria, a 
bloody flux.] Good againft the bloody flux. : 
ANTIFE’BRILE. adj. [from a@vli, againft, and /zbris, a fever. 

Good againft fevers. 

Antifebrile medicines check the ebullition. Filcyer. 

ANTILO’GARITHM. 2. /. [from æli, againft, and Jsgarithm. } 

‘The complement of the logarithm of a fine, tangent, or fc- 
cant; or the difference of that logarithm from the logarithm 
of ninety degrees. , Chambers. 

ANTI'LOGY. = [2vlirAcyia.] A contradiction between any 
words and paflages in an authour. 

ANTILOQUIST. z. f. [fromavli, againft, and /oguor, to fpeak.] 
A contradictor. 

ANTIMONA/RCHICAL. adj. [from avli, againft, arid novaoyia, 
government by a fingle perfon.] Again{ft government by a 
fingle perfon. 

When he fpied the ftatue of king Charles in the midJle of 
the croud, and moft of the kings ranged over their heads, he 
concluded that an antimonarchical aflembly could never choofe 
fuch a place. Addifon. 

ANTIMONA’/RCHICALNESS. 7. f. [from entizzonarchical.] The 
quality of being an enemy to regal power. 

ANTIMO‘'NIAL. adj. [from antimony.] Made of antimony 5 
having the qualities of antimony; relating to antimony. 

They were got out of the reach of antimonial fumes: Grew. 

‘Though antimonial cups prepar’d with arts 

‘Their force to wine through ages fhould impart 3 

‘This diffipation, this profufe expencce, 

Nor fhrinks their fize, nor waftes their ftores immentfe. 

Blackmore on the Creation. 

ANTIMONY. x. f: [The ftibium of the ancients, by the 
Greeks called sizes. The reafon of its modern denomination 
is referred to Bafil Valentine, a German monk; who, as the 
tradition relates, having thrown fome of it to the hogs, ob- 
ferved, that, after it had purged them heartily, they immedi- 
ately fattened; and therefore, he imagined, his fellow monks 
would be the better for a like dofe: “The experiment, how- 
ever, fucceeded fo ill, that they all died of it; and the enedicine 
was thenceforward called antimoine; antimonk.] 

Antimony is a mineral fubftance, of a metallive nature, hav- 
ing all the feeming characters of a real metal; except malleabi- 
lity; and may be called a femimetal, being a fofile glebe of 
fome undetermined metal, combined with a fulphurous a 


ftony fubftance. Mines of all metals afford it; but ens 
thote 


A. IN "EC 


AntrYourty. n. f. [antiquitas, Lat.] 
x. Oldtimes; time paft = ago. - 
I mention Ariitotle, Polybius, and Cicero, the greateít 
philofopher, the moft impartial hiftorian, and the moft con- 
mmate ftatefman of all antiguity. Addi fon’s Freeholder. 

2. Ig people of old times ; the ancients. Ac 
‘That fuch pillars were aifed by Seth, all antiguity has avowed. 
Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

3. <The works or remains or Id times. 

As for the obfervation of wlachiavel, traducing Gregory the 
Great, that he did what in him lay to extinguifh all heathen 
antiquities: I do not find that thofe zeals lait long; as it ap- 
peared in the fucceffion of Sabinian, who did revive the former 
antiquities. Bacon's EfJayse 

4- Old age: a ludicrous fenfe. i ; 

Is not your voice broken? your wind fhort? your chin 
double? your wit foge ? and a pare i ya blafted 

ith antiquity? and will you yet our oun 
rae eer ee E  Ghke/ptare’s Fay IV- 

. Ancientnefs; as, this ring is valuable for its antiquity. 

ANTVSCII. n.f. Tt bas no fingular. [from avlsandocxsae.] In 
gecgraphy, the people who inhabit on different fides of the 
equator, who, confequently, at noon have their fhadows pro- 
jected oppofite ways. Thus the people of the north are 4n- 
tifcii to thofe of the fouth; the one projecting their fhadows at 
noon toward the north pole, and the other toward the fouth 
pole. Chambers. 

ANTISCORBU’TICAL. adj. [from avi, againft, and /errbutum, the 
feurvy.] Good againft the fcurvy. E . 

The warm antifcorbutica/ plants, in quantities, will occafion 
{ftinking breath, and corrupt the blood. Arbuth. on Aliments. 

AN TISCORBU’TICK, adj. [from avls, againft, and /corbutuem, the 
feurvy-} Good againft the fcurvy. 

The warm cutifcorbuticks, animal diet, and animal falts, are 
proper. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

ANTISPASIS. n. f- (from evi, againft, and cwaw, to draw. j 

The revulfion of any humour into another part. 

ANTISPASMO’DICK. adj. [fron av), againft, and cwacuG@’, the 
cramp.] ‘That which has the power of relieving the cramp. 

ANTISPA‘’sTICK. adj. [from auls and cmasixG. Medicines 
which caufe a revulfion of the humours. 

ANTISPLENE’TICK. adj. [from ævls and /plenetick.] Efficacious 
in difeafes of the fpleen. 

Antifpleneticks open the obftru€tions of the fpleen. Floyer. 

ANTIST ROPE. n.f. [avriseoPn, from avi, thecontrary way, and 
seoPn, turning.] I1nanode.fuppofed to be rely in parts, the 
fecond {tanza of every three, or fometimes every fecond ftanza 5 

_ fo called becaufe the dance turns about. i 

ANTISTRUMA‘TICK. adj. [from ails and fruma, a {crophulous 
{welling.] Good againft the king’s evil. l 

I prefcribed him a diftilled milk, with antifrumaticks, and 
purged him. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

ANTITAESIS. “e in the plural antithefes. [avliSecis, placing 

— in oppofition. ] Jppofition of words or fentiments ; contraft ; 
as in thefe lines- 
= Though gentle, yet not dull, 


Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full. Denham. 
I fee a chief, who leads my chofen fons, 5 
All arm’d with points, antith</es, and puns. Pope’s Dunciad. 


AUNTITYPE. 71. f. [evlixugr@.] “Chat which is refemb!ed ør fha- 
dowed out by the pe; that of which the type is the reprefen- 
tation. Ifis a term of theology. See TYPE. 

“niga once upon the wing, he foars to an higher pitch, from 
the type to the entitype, to the days of the Meffiah, the afcen- 
fion of our Saviour, and, at length, to his kingdom and domi- 
nion over all the earth. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

He brought forth bread and wine, and was the prieit of the 
moft high God; imitating the antitype, or the fubftance, 
Chrift himfelf. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

ANTITY’PICAL. adj. [from ontitype.] ‘That which relates to 
an antitype; that which explains the type. 

ANTIVEDS SEAL. adj. [from av]: and venereal.] Good againft 
the venereal] difeafe. 5 

If a lues We joined with it, you will fcarce cure your patient 
without ex iibiting antivenereal semedies. Wifeman’s Surgery. 

AUNTLER. 2 f. [andouillier, Fr.] Properly the firft branches 
of a ftags horns; but, popularly and generally, any of his 

branchest 

Grower old, they grow lefs branched, and firft lofe their 
brow antlers, or loweft furcations next to the head. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

well grown ftag, whofe ant/ers rife 

is front, his beams invade the {kies. 
Bright Diana 

rgucht hunted wild goats i.eads, and branching antlers 

Of ftags, the fruit and honour of her toil. Prior. 

ANTIX ECI. n.f. It has no fingular. (Lat. from avi: and oixéw, to 
inhabit.] In geography, thofe inhabitants of the earth, who 
live under the fame meridian, and at the fame diftance from the 
equator; the one toward the north, and the other to the fouth. 
Hence they have the fame longitude, and their latitude is alfo 


the fame, but of a different denomination. They are in the fame 
NW? VIIL 


High Dryden. 


AOR 


femicircle of the meridian, but oppofite parallels. 


precifely the fame hours of the day and night, 
fons; 


other. 

ANTONOM SIA. n. f. [from æl: and dvo 
form of fpeech, in which, for a proper name, is put the name 
of fome dignity, office, profcffion, fcience, or trade 3; or when 
a proper name is put in the room of an appellative. Thus a kin 
is called his majefty ; a nobleman, his lordfhip. We fay the 
philofopher inftead of Ariftotle, and the orator for Cicero - 
thus a man is called by the name of his country, a German, 
an Italian; and a grave man is called a Cato, and a wife man 
a Solomon. Smith's Rhetorick. 

ANTRE. 1. f. [antre, Fr. antrum, Lat.] A cavern; acave; aden. 

With all my travels hiftory: 

Wherein of antres valt, and defarts idle, 

It was my hent to fpeak. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
ANVIL. 2. f. [ænpille, Sax. ] 
X. The iron block on which the fmith lays his metal to be forged. 

I faw a {mith fland with his hammer, thus, 
The whilft his iron did on the anvi/cool. Shak. King Fchn. 
On their eternal anvi/s here he found 

‘The brethren beating, and the blows go round. 

2. Any thing on which blows are laid. 

Here I clip 

and do conteft 
Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

is to be in a ftate of far- 


They have 


3 but oppofite fea- 
and the night of the one is always equal to the day of the 


Chambers. 
pæ, a name.) A 


Dryden. 


The anvil of my fwòrd, 

Hotly and nobly. 

3- Figuratively ; to be upon the anvi’, 
mation or preparation. 

Several members of our houfe knowing, fome time ago, 
what was upon the anvi’, went tothe clergy, and defired their 
judgment. Swift. 

ANXIETY. z. /. [anxictas, Lat.] i 
x. Trouble of mind about fome future-event; fufpenfe with un= 

inefs ; perplexity; folicitude. s i 

To be happy, is mot only to be freed from the pains and 
difeafes of the body, but from anxiety and vexation of fpirit ; 
not only to enjoy the pleafures of fenfe, but peace of confci- 
ence, and tranquillity of mind. Lillot fon. 

2. In the medical lan age, depreffion; lownefs of fpirits, 

In anxieties which attend fevers, when the cold fit is Over,.a 
warmer regimen may be aHowed ; and becaufe anxietics often 
happen by {pafms frm winds, fpices are ufeful. Arbuthnot. 

AYNXIOUS. adj. [enxius, Lat.] 
I1» Difturbed about fome uncertain event 3 folicitous. 
His penfive cheek upon his hand reclin’d, 
And anxious thoughts revolving in his mind. 
With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 
Anxious, and trembling for the birth of fate. 
2. Careful; full of inquietude; unquiet. 
In youth alone, unhappy m :: Is live; 

But ah! the mighty blifs is fugitive ; 

Difcolour’d ficknefs, anxious labour come, 

And age, and death’s inexorable doom. Dryden's Virgil. 

3- Careful, as of a thing of great importance. 

‘There being no writings we need to be folicitous about the 
meaning of, but thofe that contain truths we are to believe, or 
laws we are to obey, we may be lefs anxious about the fenfe of 
other authors. Locke. 

4. It has generally for or about before the objeét, but fometimes of- 

O anxicus FA neglect, fulpecting change, 

Confults her pride, and meditates revenge. Granville. 

A'NXIOUSLY. adv. [from anxious.] In an anxious manner; fo- 
licitoufly ; unquietly ; carefully. 

But where the lofs is temporal, every probability of it needs 
not put us fo anxiou/ly to prevent it, fince it might be repaired 


Dryden. 
P opes 


again. South, 
Thou what befits the new lord mayor, 
And what the Gallick arms will do, 
Art anxioufly inquifitive to know. Dryden. 


AYNXIOUSNESS. 2. /. [from anxicus.] “Fhe quality of being an= 
xious ; fufceptibility of anxiety. 
A’ny. adj. [anrs, enix, Sax.] 
x. Every; whoever he be; whatever it be. 
applied indifferently to perfons or things. 
I know you are now, fir,. a gentleman -born—Ay and have 
been fo any time thefe four hours. Shake/peare’s WVi:.ter’s Tule. 
FY ou contented yourfelf with being capable, as much as any 
whofoever, of defending your country with your fword. Dryd. 
Flow fit is this retreat for uninterrupted ftudy ? Any one that 
fees it will own, I could not have chofen a more likely place 
to converfe with the dead in. ' , Popes Letters. 
2. Whofoever; whatfoever; as diftinguifhed from fome other. 
What warmth is there in your affeétion towards any of thefe 
princely fuitors that are already come. Shake/p. A@erch. of Ven. 
A.n inverted motion being begun any where below, continues 
itfelf all tħe whole length. Lockes 
3. It-is ufed in oppofition to none. : 
I wound and I heal: neither is there any that can deliver out. 
of my hand. Duteroncmy xxxii. 39+ 
A/oRIsST. nh [ecessG-] Indefinite; d term in the Greek gram- 


mar 
HORTA. 


It is, in all its fenfes, 


2 A 


APE 


AORTA. n.f- (éogli.] The great artery which rifes immedi- 
ately out of the left ventricle of the heart. y Quincy. 
Apa‘ce. adu. [from a and pace; thatis, with a great pace. ] 
I. Quick; fpeedily: ufed of things in motion. 
Or when the flying libbard fhe did chace, 
She could them nimbly move, and after fly apace. 
Ay, quoth my uncle Glo’fter, 

Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apzce. 

And fince methinks, I would not grow fo faft, 

Becaufe fwect flow’rs are flow, and weeds make hafte. 

Shake/peare’s Richard III. 
He promis’d in his eaft a glorious race 5 : 
Now funk from his meridian, fets apace. Drydens Aurengz. 
'  Is'not he imprudent, who, feeing the tide making h to- 
wards him apace, will ficep till the fea overwhelm him. TiMot/on. 
2. With hafte; applied to fome action. 
The baron now his diamonds pours apace 5 
‘Th’ embroider’d king who fhows but half his face, 
And his refulgent queen. Pope’s Rape of the Lock. 
g. Haftily ; with fpeed: fpoken of any kind of progreffion from 
one ftate to another. 
This fecond courfe of men, 

With fome regard to what is juft and right, 

Shall lead their lives, and multiply apace. S7Zilton’s Par. Loft. 

‘The life and power of religion decays apace here and at home, 
while we are fpreading the honour of our arms far and wide 
through foreign nations. Atterbury s Sermons. 

If fenfible pleafure, or real grandeur, be our end, we fhall 
proceed apace to real mifery. Vatt s Improvement of the Mind- 

APAGO‘’GICAL. adj. [from eraypwyn ; compounded of ame, from, 
and 2yw, to bring or draw.] An apagegica! demonttration is 
fuch as does not prove the thing directly; but fhews the im- 
poMibilicy, or abfurdity, which arifes from denying it; and is 
alfo called redudt¥io ad impoffibile, or ad abjurdum. Chambers. 

APA‘RT. adv. [apart, Fr. ] 

x. Separately from the reft in place. 

ince | enter into that queftion, it behoveth me to give rea- 
fon for my opinion, with circumfpection ; becaufe I walk afide, 
and in a way apart from the multitude. Raleigh’ s Fitflory- 

The party difcerning, that the earl of Effex would never ferve 
their turn, they refolved to have another army apart, that fhould 
be at their devotion. Clarendon. 

2. In a ftate of diftinétion ; as, to fet apart for any ufe. 

He is fo very figurative, that he requires a grammar apart, 

to conftrue him. Dryden. 
The tyrant fhall demand yon facred load, 

And gold and veffels fet afart for God. 

3. Diftinétly. 

Mofes firft nameth heaven and earth, putting waters but in 
the third place, as comprehending waters in.the word earth ; 
but afterwards he nameth them apart. Raleigh's Fiiftory. 

4. Ata diftance; retired from the other company. 

So pleafe you, madam, 

To put apart thefe your attendants, I 

Shall bring Emilia forth. Shake/p. Winters Tale. 

APA‘/RTMENT. 2. f. (apartement, Fr.] A part of the houfe al- 
lotted to the ufe of any particular perfon; a room; a fet of 
rooms. 

A private gallery ’twixt th’ apartments led, 

Not to the foe yet known. Sir J- Denham. 

Pale as death, defpoil’d of his array, 

Into the queen's apartment takes his way. Dryden's Fables. 

‘The moft confiderable ruin is that on the eaftern promontory, 
where are ftill fome apartments left, very ey and arched at 
top. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy, 

A'PATHY. 7. f. [æ, not, and wa&Ses, feeling-] The quality 
of not feeling ; exemption from paffion; freedom from mental 
perturbation. 

Of good and evil much they argued then, 

Paffion, and apathy, and glory, and fhame. 

Miilton’s Paradife Lof?. 

‘To remain infenfible of fuch provocations, is not conftancy, 


= 


F. Queen. 


Prior. 


but apathy. z South. 
In lazy apathy let ftoicks boaft 
Their virtue fix’d ; ’tis fixed as in froft, 
Contraéted all, retiring to the breaft ; 
But ftrength of mind is exercife, not reft. Pope. 


APE. n.f- [ape, Mlandifh.] 
x. A kind of monkey remarkable for imitating what he fees. 

I will be more newfangled than an ape, more giddy in my 
defires than a monkey. Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Writers report, that the heart of an ape worn near the heart, 
comforteth the heart, and increafeth audacity. It istrue, that 
the ape is a merry and bold beatft. Bacon’s Natural Fitfiory. 

With glittering gold and fparkling gems they fhine, 
But apes and monkeys are the gods within. Granville. 
2. An imitator; ufed generally in the bad fenfe. 

Julio Romano, who, had he himfelf eternity, and could put 
breath into his work, would beguile nature of her cuftom: fo 
perfectly he is her ape. Shakefpeare’s Winter's Tale. 

Zo Are. v. a. [from ape.] ‘To imitate, as an ape imitates hu- 
man actions. 


A P H 


Aping the forcigners in every drefs, , 

Which, bought at greater coft, becomes him lefs. Dryden. 

Curfe on the ftripling! how he aøpes his fire! _ 

Ambitioufly fententious ! _ Addifon’s Cate. 

Aprr’ak, or APE’EK. adu. [probably from @ pigue.] In a poj- 
ture to pierce the ground. ; 
A’pepsy. 2. f. [awepi«.] A lofs of natural concoction. Quincy. 
A’PER. n.f. [from ape.] A ridiculo .s imitator or mimick. 
APE'RIENT. adj. [aperio, Lat. to oren.) “That which has the 
quality of opening; chiefly ufed .a medicine for gently pur- 
ative. 
+ There be bracelets fit to comfort the fpirits ; and they be of 
three intentions ; refrigerant, corroborant, and aperient. Lacon. 

Of the ftems of plants, fome contain a fine aperient falt, and 
are diuretick and faponaceous. Arbuthnot on Airnents. 

Ape’RITIVE. adj. [from aperio, Lat. to open.] “That which 
has the quality of opening the excrementitious paflages of the 
body. 

They may make broth, with the addition of aperitive herbs. 

Flaruey on Conjumptions. 

APERT. adj. (apertus, Lat.] Open. 

APERTION. n. f. [from apertus, at. ] 

x. An opening; a paflage through any thing; a gap- 

“lhe next now inorder are the apertions; under which term 
I do comprenend doors, windows, ftaircafes, chimneys, or 
other conduits: in fhort, all inlets or outlets. Worton’s Archit. 

2. The aét of opening, or ftate of being opened. 

The plenitude of vefiels, other ways called the plethora, when 
it happens, caufeth an extravafation of blood, cither by ruption 
or ap.rtion of them. Wijeman’s Surgery. 

APE/RTLY. adv. [apert?, Lat ] Openly; without covert. 

APE’RTNESS. 2. f. [from apert.] Opennefs. 

In general, the freedom, or apertne/s and vigour of pro- 
nouncing, and the clofenefs and muffling, and, as I may fay, 
lazinefs of fpeaking, render the found confiderably different. 

Io der’s Elements of Speech, 

A’PERTURE. 2. f. [from apertus, open. ] 

1. The act of opening. 

Hence arifeth the facility of joining a confonant to a vowel, 
becaufe from an appulfe to an aperture is eafier than from one 
appulfe to another. Fdolder’s Elements of Speech. 

2. An open place. 

If memory be made by the eafy motion of the fpirits through 
the opened paflages, images, without doubt, pafs through the 
fame apertures. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica, Preface. 

3. The hole next the object glafs of ateletcope or microfcope. 

The concave metal bore an aperture of an inch; but the 
aperture was limited by an opaque circle, perforated in the mid- 
die. Newton's Opticks. 

4. Enlargement; explanation: a fenfe feldom found. 

It is too much untwitted by the doétors, and, like philofo- 
phy, made intricate by expHcations, and difficult by the aperture 
and diffolution of diftinétions. Tayler’s Worthy Communicant. 

APE’TALOUS. adj. [of æ, priv. and weradov, aleaf.] Without 
petala or flower leaves. 

APE'TALOUSNESS. 7. f. [from apetalous.] Being without leaves. 

APEX. n.f. apices, plur. [Lat.] The tip or point®of any 
thing. 

‘The apex, orleffer end of it, is broken off. Woodward. 

APH’ RESIS. n. f: [&éPaigsois-] A figure in grammar that 
takes away a letter or fyllabie from th inning of a word. 
AP HE'LION. n. f. aphelia, plur. [from awe, and Asos, the 

fun.] That part of the orbit of a planet, in whit it is at the 
point remoteft from the fun. 

The reafon why the comets move not in the zodiack, 1, 
that, in their aphefia, they may be at the greateft diftances from 
one another; and confequently difturb one another’s motions 
the leaft that may be. Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 

APHE'T A. n. fJ- [with aftrologers.] “Ihe name of the planet, 
which is imagined to be the giver or difpofer of life in a nati- 
vity- Dict. 

APHE’TICAL. adj. [from epheta ] Relating to the apheta. 

APHILA'NTROPHY. z. f. [@, without, and irq Jew 5 ve 
of mankind. ] Warn of love to mankind. P zi 

A'PHONY. n.f. [a@&, without, and @arn, fpeech.] Alofs of fpeech: 

D uincye 

A’PHORISM. z. f: [&Qoeieucs.] A maxim; 2 ee 
tracted in a fhort fentence; an unconnected politi ja. 

He will eafily difcern how little of truth there. n the mul- 
titude ; and though fometimes they are flattered witM chat apho- 
vifm, will hardly believe the voice of the people to be the voice 
of God. Brown's f ul -ar Fial@iass. 

I fhall at prefent confider the a;hori/m, that A of reli 
gion anu virtue is a more ufeful, and confequenn more va- ` 
luable member of a community. Kogers s ~ermons. 

APHORISTICAL. adj. [from aephorifin.] In the form of aA apho- 
rifm; in feparate and unconnecied fentences. 

APHORISTICALLY. adv. [from aphorifii.al.] In the form of 
an aphorifm. 

“Thefe being carried down, do feldom mifs a cure of the 
former, as Hippocrates doth likeways ephorifiical/y tell us. 

arvey on Ccnfumptions. 
APHRO- 
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APHRODISYACAL. adj. [from «Ppodiln, Venus.] Relating to 
APHRODISI’ACK. the venereal difeafe. 


A'PIARY. n. /. [from apis, Lat. a beee] The place where bees 


are kept. . 

Thofe who are fkilled in bees, when they fee a foreign 
varm approaching to plunder their hives, have a trick to di- 
veg them into fome neighbouring apiary, thereto make what 
havock they pleafe. Swift. 

API CES of a fower. [Lat. from apex, the top.] Little knobs 
that grow on the tops oi be {tamina, in the middle of a flower. 
They are commonly of adark purplifh colour. By the micro- 
{cope they have been difcovered to be a fort of capfula femina- 
les, or feed veflels, containing in them fmall globular, and often 
oval particles, of various colours, and exquifitely formed. 

ICY. 

APIECE. adu. [from a for each, and piece, or fhare.] o the 
part or fhare of each, 

Men, in whofe mouths at firft founded nothing but mortifi- 
cation, were come tothink they might lawfully have fix or 
feven wives apiece. Ficoker. 

I have to-night difpatched fixteen bufineffes, a month’s length 

Apiece, by an abftract of fuccefs. Shake/peare. 
me copy of this paper may ferve a dozen of you, which 
-will be lefs than a farthing apiece. Swift. 
A’pisnH. adj. [from ape.] , 
x. Having the qualities of an ape ; imitative. 
Report of fafhions in proud Italy, 

Whofe manners ftill our tardy, apis nation 

Limps after, in bafe aukward imitation. 

2. Foppith; affected. 

Becaufe I cannot flatter, and look fair, 

Duck with French nods and @pif> courtefy, 

I muft be held a rancorous enemy. Shake/p. 

3. Silly; trifling; infignificant. y 

All this is but apis fophiry ; and, to give it a name divine 

and excellent, is abufive and unjuft. Glanville. 
4- Wanton; playful. 
Gloomy fits the queen ; 

‘Till happy chance reverts the cruel fcene 5 

And apif> ps & with her wild refort 

Of witand jeit, difturbs the folemn court. 

A'PISHLY. adv. [from apifs.]_ In an apifh manner ; foppifhly ; 
conceitedly. 

A‘PISHNESS. 7. £ [from api.] Mimickry; foppery; infigni- 
ficance; playfulnefs. . 

Ari’ TPat. adu, [a word formed from the motion.] With quick 
palpitation. 

© there he comes—-Ay, my Heétor of Troy, welcome my 
bully, my back: agad my heart has gone apitpat for you. 

Congreve s Oid Barbir: 
aee gl eal n. f- (Latin.} The ancient enfign carried in fea 
vefiels. 

The one holds a fword in her hand, to reprefent the Iliad, as 
the other has an aplufire, to reprefent the Odyffey, or voyase 
of Ulyffes. Addifon. 

APO’/CALYPSE. wef (from euwoxaAtwlw.] Revelation; dif- 
cowery: a word ufed only of the facred writings. 

for that warning voice, which he who faw 

Th’ a 4ypfe heard cry in heav'n aloud. 

With this throne, of the glory of the Father, 
throne of the Son of God, 


Shake/p. 


Afilton. 
compare the 
as feen in the apocalypfe. 

l Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

APOCALYSTICAL. adj. [from _apccalypfe.] Concerning, reve- 

“sir; containing revelation. 

If we could underftand that fcene, at the opening of this 
apocalyptical theatre, we fhould find it a reprefentation of the 
majefty of our Saviour. Burnet’s Theory. 

APOCALY’PTICALLY. adv. [from epocalyptical.] In fucha man- 
ner as to reveal fomething fecret. 

APOCOPE. n.f. [roxor] A figure in grammar, when the 
laft letter or fyllable of a word is taken away 5 as, ingeni for 
ingenii. i 

APOCRY'SSTICK. adj. [awroxpissma, from ATroxeoUw, to drive. ] Re- 
medies erdued with a repelling and aftri: gent power, by which 
they prevent the too great aflux of humours to a part difeafed. 


i Chambers. 
APO'CRY PHA. z. /. [from awoxgixlw, to put out of fight.] 


4s whofe authours are not known. It is ufed for the 
books nended to the facred writings, which, “being of doubt- 
ful aa—.suts, are lefs regarded. 
We hold not the apocrypha for facred, as we do the holy 
fcripture, but for human compofitions. Hooker. 
TN anc L. adj. [from apocrypha.) 
I1. Notgs ñical; of uncertain authority. 
? > who faith, that all writings not canonical are apocry- 
pha, ufes not the title apocryphaf, as the reft of the fathers or- 
dinarily have done, whofe cuftom is fo to name, for the mof 
part, only fuch as might not publickly be read or divulged. 


i , Ficoker, 
2. Contained in the apocrypha. 


‘To fpeak of her in the words of the apocryphal writers, wir- 
dom is glorious, and never fadeth away. . Addifon. 
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3- It is fometimes ufed for an account of uncertain credit. 
APO’CRYPHALLY. adv. [from apocryphal. } Uncertainly ; not 
indifputably. i 
APO'CRYPHALNESS. #2 /. [from apo Lal. Uncertainty ; 
goubrfulnefs of credit. fl aa J á 
APopI’cTICAL. adj [from a@uaédekic, evidenttruth ; derionftra- 
tion.] Demonftrative; evident beyond contradiétion. 
Holding an apediétical knowledge, and an afflured knowledge 
of it; verily, to perfuade their apprehenfions otherwife; wete 
to make Euclid believe, that there were more than one centre 
in a circle. Brown’s I’ulear Errours. 
We can fay all at the number three; therefore the world is 
perfect. Tobit went, and his dog followed him; therefore 
there is a world in the moon, were an argument as epcdiévical: 


Glanville’s Scep/fis . 

APODIXIS. n. f. [eéwodisEis.] Demonftration. Dié?. 

APOGEZ’ON. 32. /: (from æt, from, and yñ, the eatth} A 

A/POGER. point in the heavens, in which the fun, or a 

APOGEUM. planet, is at the gteateft diftance poffible from 
the earth in its whole revolution. The ancient aftronomers 
regarding the earth as the centte of the fyftém, chiefly regarded 
the apogeon and perigæon, which the moderns, making the 
fun the centre, change for the aphelion and périhelion. Chamé. 

Thy fin isin his apozæon placed, 

And when it moveth next, muft needs defcend. Fairfax. 

It is not yet a:reed in what time, precifely, the apogrum ab- 

folveth one degree. Brown’s $ nigar Lrrours. 

APOLOGE'TICAL. } adj. [from d roaoyéw, todefend.] That which 

APOLOGE'TICK. is faid in defence of any thing or perfon. 

I defign to pubiifh an effay tne greater part of which i» ~ polo- 

getical, for one fort of chymitts. B ile. 

APOLOCE'TICALL y. adv. [from apolgeti:al.] In the way ot de- 
fence or excufe. 

APOLOGIST. n.f. [from To apologize.] He that makes an apò- 
logy ; a pleader in favour of another. 

To APo'LOGI? E. v. n. [from apolozy.] 

x. “J o plead in favour of any peifon or thing. 

; It will be much more feafonable to reform than apólorize or 
rhetoricate ; and therefore it imports thofe, who dwell fecure, 
to look about them. Decay of Piety. 

2. It has the particle for before the fubje&t of apology. 

I ought to apologize for my indifcretion in the whole under- 

taking. Makes Prepatation for Death: 

‘The tranflator needs not apologize for his choice of this piece, 

which was made in his childhood. Popes Preface to Statius. 

A’‘POLOGUE. %. f: [awéroyos.] Fable; ftory contrived to teach 
fome moral SS ace wa eeticcte J i 

An apologue of op is ond a ogifm, and proverbs 

more powertal than n EA, ý Brown's Vul. Er. 

Some men are remarked for pleafantnefs in raillery ; others 

for apologues and appofite diverting ftories. Locke. 

APOYLOGY. 2. /: [aezolozia, Lat. æmoroyiæ. ] 

I- Defence; excufe. Apology generally fignifies rather excufe than 
vindication, and tends rather to extenuate the fault, than prove 
innocence. This is, however, fometimes unrezarded by writers. 

Im her face excufe 

Came prol e; and apology too prompt; 

Which with bland eda “4 will fhe thus addrefs’d. 
Milton’s Puradife Loft. 
2. It has for before the obiect of excufe. 

It is mot my intention to make an apolozy for my poem: 

fome will think it needs no excufe, and others-will receive none. 
Dryden. 

I fhall neither trouble the reader, nor myfelf, with any apo- 
lory P hel publifhing of thefe fermons; for if they be, in any 
meature, truly ferviceable to the end for which they are de- 
figned, I donot fee what apology is neceflary ; and if they be 
not fo, I am fure none can be fufficient. Tiltstfon. 

APOMECO’METRY. 2. /. [a7e, from, ~nx.s,diftance, and perpiw, 
to meafure. The art of meafuting things at a diftance. 

APONEURO’S IS. n. /- [from ee, from, and veveov, a nerve. ] 
An expanfion of a nerve into a membrane. ae: 

When a cyft rifes near the orifice of the artery, it is formed 

by the aponeurofis that runs over the vefiel, which becomes ex- 
ceffively expanded. ` _ Sharp's Surgery- 
4PU'PHASIS. n. £: [Lat. eréPacis, a denying ] A figurë in 
rħetorick, by which the orator, fpeaking ironically, feems to 
wave what he would plainly infinuate: as, Neither will T men= 
tion thofe things, which if I fhould, you notwithflanding could mei— 

. ther confute nor {peak againf? them. Smith's Rbet rick. 

APOPHLE’GMATICK. adj. [arc and Qaiypaæ.] That which has 
the quality of drawing away phlegm. oe 

Aror EG ATI EJ [rò and Ọríypaæ.] A medicine of 
which the intention is to draw phlegm from the blood: h 

And fo it is in apophlegmatifins and gargarifms, that dr is - 

rheum down by the palate. ae pt 

APOPHLEGMA/‘TIZANT. 7. f. [awe and PaAivpo-] Any d sh 
which caufes an evacuation of ferous or mucous humour by 
the noftrils, as particular kinds of fternutatories. te Luiney. 

A’PoPHTHEGM. 2. f. [aróp9sypaæ.] A remarkable faying ; ava 
luable maxim uttered on fome fudden occafion. i Fess 

We may magnify the cpephthegms, or reputed replies of w1 


dom, 
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dom, whereof many are to be feen in Laertius and Lycofthe- 
nes. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

I had a mind to collect and digeft fuch obfervations and 
apophthegms, as tend to the proof of that great aflertion, All is 
vanity. j Prior. 

APO PHYGE.n f. [2mopuynh, flight, or efcape ] Is, in archi- 
tecture, that part of a column, where it begins to fpring out 
of its bafe; and was originally no more than the ring or ferrel, 
which anciently bound the extremities of wooden pillars, to 
keep them from fplitting, and were afterward imitated in ftone 
work. WVc fomctimces call it the {pring of the column. 

Chambers. 

APO'PHYSIS. n. f- [éxréPvueis.] The prominent parts of fome 
bones; the fame as procefs. It differs from an epiphyfis, as 
that is a continuance of the bone itfelf ; whereas the latter is 
fomewhat adhering to a bone, and of which it is not properly 
a part. Quincy. 

It is the afoshyfis, or head of the os tibiz, which makes 
the knee. Wifemnan’s Surgery. 

APOPLE’CTICAL. adj. [from afop’exy.] Relating to an apo- 

lexy. 
j We meet with the fame complaints of gravity in living bo- 
dies, when the faculty locomotive fcems abolifhed; as may be 
obferved in fupporting perfons inebriated, @popleéfical, or in 
lipothymics and fwconings. Brown. 

In an afeplectical cafe. he found extravafated blood, making 
way from the ventricles of the brain. Derham. 

APOPLECTICK. adj. [trom apoplexy.] Relating to an' apo- 

lexy- 
ý A indy was feized with an apoplcélick fit, which afterward 
terminated in fome kind of k thargy. Vifeman. 

A'POPLEX. v. f. [See APOPLEXY.] Apoplexy. The laft fyl- 
lable is cut away ; but this is only in poetry. 

Frefent punifhment purfues his maw, 

When furfeited and fwell’J, the peacock raw, 

He bear. into the bath; whence want of breath, 

Repletions, apes lex, intcftate death. Dryden. 

A‘POPLEXED. «dj. (from epoghix.] Seized with an apoplexy. 

Senfe, fure, you have, 

Elfe could you not have motion: but fure that fenfe- 

Is ajo: l xd. Shakefp. Flamilet. 

A’/POPLEXY. 2. f, [&wedmantss.J] A fudden deprivation of all 
internal and external fenfation, and of all motion, unlefs.of the 
heart and thorax. The caufe is generally a repletion, and in- 
dicates cvacuation, joined with imali, uincye 

Apoplexy is a fudden abolition of all the fenfes, external and 
internal, and of all voluntary motion, by the ftoppage of the 
flux and reflux of the animal fpirits through the nerves i 
for thofce motions. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, mulled, deaf, sleepy» in- 
fenfible. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 

A fever may take away my reafon, or memory, and an apo- 
ple>y leave neither lenfe nor underftanding. Locke. 

APO RIM. n.f. [#wogiz.] Is a figurein rhetorick, by which 
the fpeaker fhews, that he doubts where to begin fer the multi- 
tude of matter, or what to fay in fome ftrange and ambiguous 
thing 5; and doth, as it were, argue the cafe with himfelf. hus 
Cicero fays, IF ether he tesk them from his fellows more impu- 
dentiy, gave them to a harlot more lajcivioufly, removed them from 
the Roman pe:pic more withedl,, or attered them more prefumptu- 
ouffy, I cannot tell ec-are. Smith's Rbhetcrick. 

APORRAOELA n. J: (éwoppeim.] Efluvium ; emanation ; fome- 
thing emitted by another. 

‘The reafon of this he endeavours to make out by atomical 
aporrhaas, which paffing from the cruentate weapon to the 
wound, and being incorporated with the particles of the falve, 
carry them to the affected part. Glanvilie. 

APOSIOPE'SIS.2.f. (aazecidaxneis, from awe, after,and TIOME 
to be filent.] A form of fpeech, by which the fpeaker, through 
fome affection, as forrow, bafhfulnefs, fear, anger, or ve- 
hemency, breaks off his fpeech before it be all ended. A 
figure, when, fpeaking of a thing, we yet feem to conceal it, 
though indecd we aggravate it; or when the courfe of the fen- 
tence begun is fo ftayed, as thereby fome part of the fentence 
not being uttered, may be underftood ; as, Sres, slg much 
mE, bus niudrfly ecmmands filence. Smith’ s etorick. 

Aro’svTasy. 2. /. [awésxcss.] Departure from what a man has 
profefs’d: it is generally applied to religion ; fometimes with 
the particthe from. 

‘Lhe canon law defines ape/fafy to be a wilful departure from 
that ftare of faith, which any perfon has profefled himfelf to 


ho!d in the chrittian church. Ayliffe. 
The affable archangel had forewarn’d 
Adam, by duc cxample, to beware 
Ti Gildy, by what befel in heav’n 
To thofe apottetes. l Milton. 
Vice in us were not only wickednefs, but apoflafy, degene- 
rate wickednefs. Spratt. 
\WWhoever do give different worfhips, muft bring in more 
ods; which is an apeffa/y from one Cod. Stilling feet. 


VOYSTATE. zif. [apofiata, Lat. ewossrns.] One that has for- 
faken his profeMien ; generally applied to one thay has left his 
religion. . 


A’'POSTUME. 
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The angels, for difobedicnce, thou haft referved to a mife- 
rakie immortality but unto man, equaily rebellious, equally 
epziate from thee and goodnefs, thou hait given a Saviour. 

Rogers's Sermons. 

Ap-flates in point of faith, are, according to the civil law 
fubject unto all punifhments ordained againit hercticks. 

Ay iffe’s Par.rgon Juris Canonici. 

APcSTA’TICAL. adj, [from apeffate.] After the manner of an 
apoftate. 

To Apo’sTATIZE. V. n. [from apeffa ¢.] To forfake one’s pro- 
feffion: it is commonly ufed of one who departs {rom his re- 
ligion. 

a None revolt from the faith ; not becaufe they muft not look 
upon a woman to luft after her, but becaufe they are reftrained 
from the perpetration of their lufts. If wanton glances, and 
libidinous thoughts, had been permitted by the gofpel, they 
would have apo/fatized neverthelefs. Bentley. 

To APO'STEMATE. V. n. [from apeffeme.] To become an apo- 
fteme; to {well and corrupt into matter. 

There is care to be taken in abfcefles of the breaft and belly, 
in danger of breaking inwards; yet, by opening thefe too foon, 
they fomctimes ape/femate again, and become crude. /¥ifem 

APOSTEMA‘TION. n. f. [from apoeffemate-] “Whe formation of 
an apofteme ; the gathering of a hollow purulent tumour, 

Nothing can be more admirablethan the many ways nature 
hath provided for preventing, or curing of fevers; as, vomit- 
ings, apoffemations, falivations, EFc. G: ew. 

A‘POSTEME, } a.f: [arisnpe.] A hollow fwelling, filled with 

purulent mattcr ; an abfcefs. 

With equal propriety we may affirm, that ulcers of the lungs, 
or apoffemes of the brain, do happen only in the left fide. 

Browns Fulgar Lrreurs. 

‘The opening of apoffenzes, before the fuppur.tion be perfect- 
ed, weakeneth the heat; and renders them crude. WF afea. 

APOSTLE. n.f. [apoffolus, Lat. éxisor%c.] A perfon fent with 
mandates by another: it is particularly applied to them whom 
our Saviour deputed to preach the gofpel. 

But all his mind is bent to holinefs ; 

His champions are the prophets and apo/fles. Shake/p. 

I am far from pretending infallibility ; that would be to ercét 
myfelf into an ape/f/e: a prefumption in any one that cannot 
confirm what he fays by miracles. Locke. 

We know buta {mall part of the notion of an apoflle, by 
knowing barely that he is {ent forth. IY atts. 

APO'STLESHIP. 2. f. [from apoffle.] The office or dignity of 
an apoftle. 

: Where, becaufe faith is in too low degree, 

I thought it fome apo/7/efhip in me 

‘To fpeak things, which by faith alone I fee. Donne. 

God hath ordered it, that St. Paul hath writ epiftles ; which 
are all confined within the bufinefs of his apofl'ejbip; and fo 
contain nothing but points of chriftian inftruétion. 

Leele’s Effay on St. Pauls Epifiles. 

APOSTO’LICAL. adj. [from apzfolick.] Delivered or taught by 
the apoftles ; belonging to the apoftles. 

‘They acknowledged not, that the church keeps any thing as 
apoflo'ical, which is not found in the apofiles writings, in what 
other records foeverit be found. fovker. 

Declare yourfelf for that church, which is founded upon 
{cripture, reafon, ap2/folical praétice and antiquity. Frookèr. 

APOSTO'LICALLY. adv. [from apofiqjuu?l.} In the manner of 
the apoitles. : 

APOSTO’LICALNEsS. 2. f. [from apoffolical.] ‘The quality of 
relating to the apofjles; apoftolical authority. 

APosTO’LIcK. adj. [from apeff/e.] “Taught by the apoftles ; be- 
longing to an apoitle. 

"I heir P spies in maintenance of publick fuperftition a- 
gainit apoffolick endeavours, were vain and frivolous. Fdooker. 

Or where did I at fure tradition ftrike, 

Provided ftill it were apoffolick ? 

APO’ Pg ae! m. f. [aworgopn, from drè, from, 
turn. 

x. In rhetorick, a diverfion of fpeech to another perfon, ther the 
{peech appointed did intend or require; orit is a turning of 
the fpeech from one perfon to another, many ttmes abruptly. 
A figure when we break off thé courfe of our f peecky, and fpeak 
to fome new perfon, prefent or abfent, as to the peop or wit- 
nefies, whensit was before directed to the judges, or pponent. 
‘This diverfion of fpeech is made many ways. 1. zod. 2. 
To Angels. 3. To men in their feveral ranks, whether ab- 
fent or prefent, dead or alive. 4. To the adverfary. 5. Ta 
the heavenly bodies and meteors. 6. To the ear. Mond _ 
init. 7. To the fea and things in it. 8. To carn of 
and fifhes. 9. To inanimate things. ' aoro 

2. In grammar, the contraĉtion of a word by the ufe of com- 
ma; as, tho’ for though; rep’, for reputation. 

Many laudable attempts have been made, b abbreviating 
words with ape/frophes ; and by lopping polyfyliables, leaving 
one or two wordsat moft. i Swift. 

Bo Apo’sTROPHIZE. V. #2. [from apoffrephe.] To addrefs by an 
apoftrophe. 

There isa peculiarity in Homer’s manner of apo/frophizing 

Eumzus, 


Dryden, 
and reif, to 
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Eumæus; and fpeaking of him in the fecond perfon, it is ge- 
nerally applied only to men of account. i , Pope. 
A POSTUME. m.f. See APOSTEME. [This word is properly 
apoftem.| A hollow tumour filled with purulent matter. 
How an apoffume in the mefentery breaking, caufes a con- 
umption in the parts, is apparent. Flaruey. 
Jo A POSTUME. V. 2. [from apoftume.] To apoftemate. Dic. 
A/POTHECARY. n. /. [apotheca, Lat. a repotitory.} A man 
whofe bufinefs it is to keep medicines for fale. 
Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, to {fweeten my 
imagination. Shake/peare. 
They have no other doctor but the fun and frefh air, and 
that ftuch a one as never fends them to the apothecary. South. 
Wend’ring in the dark, 
Phyficians, for the tiee, have found the bark ; 
They, ab’ring for relief of human kind, 
Wir n’d fight fome remcdies may find ; è 
Th’ apotheca:y-train is wholly blind. Dryd: 
APO’THEGM. 2. /. [properly apophthegm 3 which fee.] A 
markable faying. : 
By frequent converfing with him, and fcattering fhort apo- 
Segms, and Tittle pleafanc ttories, and making uletul applica- 
tions of them, his foh was, in his infancy, taught to abhor va- 
nity and vice as monfters. Wat,on's Life of Sanderfon. 
ApvotuHe’osis. 2. f. [from «zs and :-s.] Deification 5 the fite 
of adding any. one to the number of gods. 
As if it could be graved and painted omnipotent, or the 


-nails and the hammer could give it an apotheosis. South. 
#5 Allots the prince of his celcitial line, i 
An apotheofis, and rixs divine. Garth. 


APO'TOME. n. f- [from ametiwa, tO cut off. ] 

a. In mathematicks, the remainder or difference of two incom- 
menfurable quantitiés. 

2. In mufick, it-is the part remaining of an entire tone, after a 
greater femitone has been taken from it. “The proportion in 
numbers of the apotome, is that of 2048 to 21:7. The Greeks 
thought that the greater tome could not be divided into two 
equal parts ; for which reafon they called the firft part æreropn 
and the othcr Anpa. ` ; Chambers. 

A’rozEM. 7. f. [ze from, and ¢:, to boil.] A decoction; an 
infufion made by boiling ingredients. 

During this evacuation, he took opening broths and apo- 
zems. Wifernan. 

Zo APPA‘L. v. a. Lappalir, Fr. It might more properly have 
been written appale.] To, fright; to ttrike with fudden fear ; 
to deprefs ; to difcourage. .- 

W hilt fhe {pake, her great words did appa? 
My feeble courage, and my heart opprefs, 
That yet I quake and tremble over all. Fairy Queen; b. ii. 
Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
“Thou dreadful Ajax; that th’ a/pal/ed air 


May pierce the head of thy great combatant. Shakefp. 

The houfe of peers was rewha appalied at this alarum 5 

But took time to confider of it till next day. Clarendon. 
Does neither rage infame, nor fear appal, 

Nor the black fear of death that faddens all. Pope. 


- The montter curls 
His flaming creft, all other thirft appal.’d, 
Or fGiv’ring flies, or choak’'d at diftance ftands: Tdom/fon. 
APPA’LEMENT. 7. f. [from appal.] Depreffion; difcouragement; 
impreffion of fear. ~ ~ 
As the furious flaughter of them was a great difcouragement 
and lement to the reft. Bacon's Flenry Vil; 
2°PRPANAGE. 2. f- [appanaginm, lew Latins probably from pa- 
nis, bread.] - Larnds.fet apart by princes for the maintenance 
of their younger children. 
He became fuitor for the earldom of Chefter, a kind of ap- 
panage to. Wales, and ufing to go to the king’s fon. Bacon. 
Had he thought it fit, 
That wealth fhould be the appanage of wit, 
The God of light could ne’er havc been fo blind, 
‘To deal it to the worft af human kind. Swift. 
Awrena’ FUS. 2./-[Latin.j] Things provided as means to any 
certain end, as the tools of a trade ; the furniture of a houfe ; 
ammunition for war; equipage ; fhow. 
There is an apparatus of things previous, to be adjufted be- 
fore-I sme to the calculation itfelf. IF oodward s Nat. Fii/?. 
Ourt 'ves are eafily provided for; it is nothtng but the cir- 
cum » the apfuratus or equipage of human life, that 
. cofts fo much. Pope's Letters to Gay. 
APPA’REL, z. / Lt bas no pl.ral. [appareil, Fr.] ` 
“ture. 
I cay Zs > og and fay, that thou art this and that, like many 
of. {pars hawthorn buds, that come like women in mens 
app ef, and Ime.) like Sucklerfbury in fimpling time. 
; Shakelpeare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 


2. External khabiliments. 
“Our late burnt London, in apparel new, 
Shook cif her afhe. to have treated you. Faller. 
At publick devotion, his refigned carriage made religion 
appear in the natural efparel of fimplicity. Tatler, NY 54. 
To AFPA'REI . V. a. [from apparc/, tke noun- ] 
Do. Y Lil. 
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i. To drefs ; to cloath. 
With fuch robes were the king’s daug’ ters that were Virgizcs 
apparctled. 2 Sam. xiii. 18. 
2. To adorn with drefs. 
She did apparel her apparel; and with the precioufnefs of 
her body made it moft fumprtuous. Sidney. 
3. To cover or deck, as with drefs. 
_ You may have trees ap; a: elled with lowers, by boring holes 
in them, and, putting into them earth, and fetting feeds of vio- 
lets. Bacon. 
Shelves, and rocks, and precipices,; and gulphs, being ap- 
parelled with a verdure of plants, would refemble mountains 
and valleys. Bentley’ Sermons: 
APPA RENT. adj. [apparent, Fr. apparens, Lat.] 
x. Plain; indubitable. 
The main principles of reafon are in themfelves apparent. 
For to make nothing evident of itfelf unto man’s underftand= 
ing, were to make away all poffibility of knowing any thing. 
Fdooker, È. i. 
2. Seeming; in appearance; not real. 
The perception intelleétive often correéts the report of phan- 
tafy, as in the i. igs bignefs of the fun, the apparent crook- 
ednefs of the ftaff in air and water. Hale’s Origin of Adankind: 
3- Vifible; in oppofition to fecret. É e 
What fecret imaginations we entertained is known to God: 
this is apparent, that we have not behaved ourfelves, as if we 
preferved a grateful remembrance of his mercies. Atterbury. 
The outward and apparent fanétity of ations fhould fow 
from purity of heart. Rogers. 
4- Open; difcoverable; known. 
As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent, 
In my opinion ought to be prevented: Wheake/p. Richard IIT. 
5- Certain ; not prefumptive. j 
= He is So aen of blood, 
nd heir apparent to the Englith crown. Shake/p. Henry VT. 
APPARENT. 2. /- Elipricall ufed for þeir peat z 
Arife a knight ; 
And learn this leffon, Draw thy fword in right.— 
—T’ll draw it as apparent to the crown, 
And in that quarrel ufe ir. 
APPA‘RENTLY. adv. [from ent.] Evidently; openly. 
Arreft him, officer ; 
I would not {pare my brother in this cafe, 
If he fhould fcorn me fo apparently. Shake/p. Comedy of Err. 
Vices apparentlytend to the impairing of men’s health. Zi//ot. 
APPA‘RITION. 2. f. [from appareo, Lat. to appear. ] 
I. Appearance; vifibility. 
When fuddenly {tood at my head.a dream, 
Whofe inward apparition gently mov’d 
My fancy. 
2. The thing appearing; aform; a vifible objet. 
I have mark’d 
A thoufand blufhing apparitions 
‘To ftart into her face ; a thoufand innocent fhames 
In angel whitenefs bear away thofe blithes. 
Shake/peare’s Much ado about Nothing. 
A glorious apparition / Kad not doubt, À 
And carnal fear, that day dimm’d Adam’s eyes. Parad. Loft. 
Aiiy thing befides may take from me the fenfe of what ap- 
peared ; which apparition, it feems, was you. Tatler. 
3- A fpeétre; a walking fpirit. 
Florutio fays ’tis but our phantafy, 
Touched this dreaded fight twice feen of us ; 
"I herefore I have entreated him, 
‘That if again this apparition come, 
He may approve our eyes, and fpeak toit. Shake/p. Hamlet: 
‘Tender minds fhould not receive early impreffions of gob- 
lins, fpectres; and apparitions, wherewith maids fright them 
into compliance. = Locke. 
One of thefe apparitions had his right hand filled with darts, 
which he brandiíhed in the face of all who came up that way. 
Tatler, N>. 8r. 


Shake/p. Henry VI. 


Afiltori. 


4- Sométhing only apparent, not real. 
Still there’s fomething 

That checks my joys 

— Nor can I yet diftinguifh 

Which is an apparition, this or that. Denham's Sophy. 

5- Aftronomically, the vifibility of fome luminary, oppofed to 
occultation. 

A month of apparition is the fpace wherein the moon ap- 
peareth, deducting three days wherein it commonly difap- 
peareth; and this containeth but twenty-fix days and twelve 
hours. Broton’s Vulgar FErrours, b. iv. c. 12. 

APPA'RITORS. m: f. [from afpareo, Lat. to be at hand.] 

I. Such perfons as are at hand to execute the proper orders of thë 
magiftrate or judge of any court of judicature. Aylif es Parerg. 

2. The hwcit officer of the ecclefiaitical court. 

They fwallowed all the Roman hierarchy, from the pope 

to the apparitor. Ahi s Pare 
To AppPa’y. wv. a. [appayer, old Fr. to atisfy.] To fatisfy , 
content; whence well appayed, is pleafed ; ill af payed, is unea y. 
It is now obfolecte. 
2 B How 
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How well af aid fhe was her bird to find ? Sidac;. 
Ays Willy, when the heart is ill affay’d, 
How can bagpipe or joints be well appaid. Spenfer. 


Iam well apte fd that you had rather believe, than take the 
pain of a long pilgrimage, you will never be fo ftiff in any opi- 
nion. Cambdin. 

So only well can high juftice reft’appaid. Ailton. 
To APPF’“ACH. v. a. 
1. To accufe; to inform againft any perfon. SA 

He did, »wmongft many others, appeach Sir William Stan- 

ley the lord chamberlain. Bacon. 
Were he twenty times 


My fon, I would appeach him. Shake/peare. 
Diiclofe 

‘The ftate of your affection ; for your paffions 

Have tothe full eppea. hed. Shake/peare. 


2. To cenfure ; to reproach ; to taint with accufation. 
For when Cymochlcs faw the foul reproach, 
Which them appeached; prick’d with guilty fhame, 
And inward grief, he fiercely gen approach, 
Refolv’d to put away that lordly fhame. Fairy Queen. 
Wor canft, nor durft thou, traitor, on the pain, 
Appeach mine honour, or thine own maintain. 2 - 
APPEACHMENT. 2. /. [from apfeach.] Charge exhibited a- 
gainft any man; acculation. 
A bufy hcaded man gave firft light to this appeachment ; but 
the earl did avouch it. ° 
The duke’s anfwers to his appca-hments, in number thirteen, 
I find civiily couched. Wotton. 
To APPE’AL. v. n. [appello, Lat.] 
I1. Totrznster a caule from one to another; with the particle te 
and /? orn. 
Frer ihe ordinary therefore they appeal to themfelves. Hooker. 
2. To refer to another as judge. 
į orce, or a declared defign of force, upon the perfon of an 
other, where there is no common fuperior on earth to appeal to 
for relicf, is the ftate of war; and it is the want of fuch an ap- 


peal gives a man the flate of war, even inft an rs 

though he be in fociety and a fellow fubjeét. Locke. 
T hcy knew no foe, butin the open field, 

And to their caufe and ro the gods appealed. Stepney. 


3. To call another as witnefs. 
Whether this, that the foul always thinks, be a felf-evident 
propofition, I appeal to mankind. chee 
4. To charge with a crime ; to accufe. 
One but flatters usy 
As well appeareth by the caufe you come, " 
Namely, tappeal each other of high treafon. Shakefp. 
APPE’AL. n. f. [from the verb Zo appeal.) 
1. Anappea is a provocation from an inferior to a fuperior judge, 
whereby the jurifdiction of the inferior judge is for a while 
fufpended, in refpect of the caufe; the cognizance being de- 


volvcd-to the fuperior judge. Ayliffe’'s Parergon. 
This ring -~ 
Deliver them, and your appeal to us 
There make before them. Shake/peare. 


Our reafon prompts us to a future ftate, 

T he laft aj peal from fortune and from fute, 

Where God's all rightecus ways will be declar’d. Dryden. 

‘There are diftributers of juftice, from whom there lies an 
append to the prince. Addifon. 

n the common law. 

An accufation; which is a lawful declaration of another 
man’s crime before a competent judge, by one thatfets his name 
to the declaration, and undertakes to prove it, upon the pe- 
nalty that may enfue of the contrary; more commonly ufed 
for the private accufation of a murderer, by a party who had 
intereft in the party murdered, and of any ion, by one of his 
accomplices in the fa&. Cowell. 

The duke’s unjuft, 

Thus to retort your manifeft aps eal, 

And put your trial in the villain’s mouth, 

\Vhich here you come to accufe. 

Hait thou, according to thy oath and bond, 
Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold fon, 
Here to make good the boiff rous late appeal 
A sainft the duke of Norfolk ? 

3- A fummons to anfwer a charge. 
Nor fhall the facred charaéter of ki 

Be urg’d to fhicld me from thy bold appeal, 

If I have injur’d thee, that makes us equal. 

4. A call upon any as witnef{s. ; 

The cafting up of the eyes, and lifting up of the hands, is a 


2- 


Shake/p- 


S. hakefpear Ee 


Dryden. 


kind of ajj cal t2 the Deity, the authour of wonders. Bacon. 
APPE ALANY. 2. /: [from appeal.] He that appeals. 
ords appealants, 
Your diff’renccs fhall all reft under gage, 
Till we afign you to your days of trial. Shake/p. 


APPE’ALER. x. J. from appeal.] One who makes an appeal. 
To -¥PPE’“AR. v. z. [ap areo, Lat. ] 
To be in fight; to be vifible; fometimes with the particle i”. 
As the le; 10fy appeareth in the fkin of the fleth. Levit. 
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And half her knee, and half her breaft appear, 
By art, like negligence, difclos’d amd bare. 
2. To become vifible as a {pirit. 
Tor I have appeared unto thee for this purpofe, to make 
thee a minifter and a witnefs. Aa 
3- To ftand in the prefence of another ; generally ufed of tand- 
ing before fome fuperiour. 
Pfans. 


When fhall I come and appear before God ? 
Let thy work appear unto thy fervants, and thy soy unto 


Pricr. 


4- To be the obje& of obfervation. 


their children. > falms. 
5. To exhibit one’s felf before a court of juftice. 
Keep comfort to you, and this morning fee 
You do appear before them. Stakefpeare. 


6. To be made clear by evidence. : 

Egfrid did utterly wafte and fubdue it, as appears out of Be- 
da’s complaint againft him ; and Edgar brought it under his 
obedience, as appears by an ancient record. Spenfer. 

7. To feem in oppofition to reality. 

His firft and principal care being to sppe unto his people, 

fuch as he would have them be, and to be fuch as he app aręd. 


didfey. 
My noble mafter will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour. Shatefp. 


8. To be plain beyond difpute. 
From experiments, ufeful indications may be taken, as will 
appear by what follows. Arbuthnot. 
APPEARANCE. 7. A Seber To appear.) 
x. The act of coming‘into fight; as, they were furprized by the 
fudden e of the enemy. 
2. The thing feen ; as, the remarkable appearances in the fky. 
3- Pheenomena; that quality of any thing which is vifible. 
The advancing day of experimental knowledge difclofeth 
fach appearances, as will not lie even in any model extant. 


Glanville. 
4- Semblance; not reality. 
He encreafed in eftimation, whether by deftiny, or whether 


by his virtues, or at leaft by his appearances of virtues. ayw. 
ic virtue did his actions guide, 
And he the fubflance not th’appearance chofe. Dr den. 


The bypocrite would not put on the appearance of virtue, if 

it was not the moft proper means to gain love. Addifon. 

5- Outfide; fhow. 

Under a fair and beautiful appearance there fhould ever be the 

real fubftance of good. e Rogers. 
6. Entry into a place or company. ‘ 

Do the fame juftice to ong another, which will be done us 

hereafter by thofe, who fhall make their appearance in the world, 


when this eration is no more. Addijon. 
7. A rition ; fupernatural vifibility. 


think a perfon terrified with the imagination of {fpe&tres, 
more reafonable than one who thinks the appearance of {pirits 
fabulous. Addi fon. 
8. Exhibition of the perfon toa court. 
I will not tarry; no, nor ever more 
Upon this bufinefs my appearance make 
In any of their courts. 
9- Open circumftance of a cafe. 
Or grant her paffion be fincere, 
How thall his innocence be clear ? 
rs, gta were all fo ftrong; 
he world muft think him in the wrong. 
ro. Prefence ; mien. 

Health, wealths vi > and honour, are introduced ; wif- 
dom enters the laft, and fo captivates with her appearance, that 
he gives himfelf up to her. Addison. 

xx. Probability ; feeming ; likelibood. 

There is that which hath no appearance, that this prieft be- 
ing utterly unacquainted with the true perfon, according to 
whofe pattern he fhould fhape his counterfeit, fhould think it 
poffible for him to inftru& his player. Bacon. 

APPE’ARER. 2. /. [from To appear.) The perfon that appears. 
That owls and ravens are ominous appéarers, and pretignify 
unlucky events, was an augurial conception. Brown’s Yul. Err. 
APPE’ASABLE. adj. [from To appeafe.] “That may be pacified ; 
reconcileable. ase 
APPE’‘ASIBLENESS. 2. {. [from To appease. The fuality of 
beini; eafil i t reconeiledblenan 3 ; x 


Shakefpeare. 


Swift. 


To E’ASE. v. a. [appaifer, Fr.] 
x. lo quiet; to put in a ftate of peace. 
By his counfel he appeafeth the deep, and 
therein. 


England had no leifure to think of reformatio 
wars were appea/ed, and peace fettled. 
2. To pacify; to reco ile; to ftill wrath. 
So Simon was appe a towards them, and fought no more 
againft the Maccakees, 
O Go . if my deep prafers cannot appeafe thee, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shakefpeare. 
The reft fthall hear me call, and oft be warn’d 
‘Their finful fate, and to appea/e betimes 
Th’ incenfed Deity. 


the civil 


Milton. 
APPE’ASE- 
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APPEASEMENT. n.f: [ m To apteafe.] A ftate of peace. 
Being neither in n bērs ‘nor in courage great, partly by 
authority, partly by e aty, .they were reduced to fome good 
appeafements. i i Hayward. 
AP”E' ASAR. n. f. P cr To appeafexy “He that pacifies others ; 
he that quiets difturbances. 
APPELLANT. ”. f. [appelle, Lat. to call.] 
x. a challenger; one that fummons another to anfwer cigher in 
the liffs, or in a court of juftice,. 
In the devotion of a fubjeét's love, 
And free from other mifbegotten hate, 
Come I appellant to this princely prefence. 
_ ‘This is the day appointed for the combat, 
And ready are th’ appellant and defendant, 
‘Th’ armourer and his man; to enter -thelifts. 
Thefe fhifts refa d, anfwer thy z tits 
"Though byhisblin _ fs maim’d for „attempts, 
Who now defies thè rice to fingle fight. 
P Milsor’s Samfon Agoniftes. 
2. One that appeals from a l 


er toa higher power. 
An appeal transfers the tzance of the caufe to the fupe- 
y v judge; fo that, pending the appeal, nothing can be at- 
tempted in prejudice of the appelant. Ayliffe. 
APPELLATE. 2. f. [aptellatus, Lat.] The perfon appealed againtft. 
An appellatory libel ought to contain the name of the party 
appellant; the name of him from whofe fentence it is appeal- 
ed; the nameof him to whom it is appealed ; from what fen- 
tence it is appealed ; the day of the fentence pronounced, and 
appeal interpofed ; and the name of the party appellate, or per- 
fon againft whom the appeal is lodged. Ayliffe. 


Shake/p. 


Shake/p. 


APPLLLA‘TION. 2 f. [appeliatio, Lat.) Name; word by which 
any t” ~scalled. 

No always the fame plants delivered under the fame 

name and appel'ations. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Good and evil commonly operate upon the mind of man, by 
refpective names or appellations, by which they are notified and 
conveyed to the mind. S 

APPELLA TIVE. 7. f: [appelativum, Lat.) 

Words and names are either common or proper. Common 
names are fuch as {tand for univerfal ideas, or a whole rank of 
beings, whether general or fpecial. ` Thefe are called appella- 
tives. -So fiíh, bird, man, city, river, are common names ; and 
fo are trout, eel, lobfter; for they all agree to many indivi- 
duals, and fome to many fpécies. atts. 

APPE'LLATIVELY. adv. [from appellative.] According to the 
manner of nouns,appellative ; as, this man is a Hfercules. Fler- 
cules is ufed appeliatively to fignify a _ffrong man. 

APPE’LLATORY. adj. [from a ] ‘That which contains an 
appeal. See APPELLATE. | 

APPE'LLEE. 2. [~ [from appeal.] One who is appealed againft, 
and accufed. Dict 

To APPE/ND. v. a. [appendé, Lat. to hang to any thing.] 

3. Tohang any thing upon another; as, the infcription was ap- 

ended to the column. 

2. To add to fomething as an acceflory, not 4 principal part. 

APPE’RDAGE. y. / [French.] Something added to another 
thing, without being necefiary to its eflence, as a portico t 
the houfe. . 

Modefty isthe appendage of fobriety, and is to chaftity, to 
temperance, and to humility, as the fringes are to a garment. 

Taylor's Rule of living boly. 

None.of the laws of motion now eftablifhed will ferve to 
account for the production, motion; or number of bodies, nor 
their appendages, though they may help us“ little to conceive 
their appearances. Cheyne, 

He was fo far from ane Ri of the appendages of life, 
that the thoughts of life did not him. Aiterbury. 

APPE'’NDANY ddj. [French.] 

x. Hanging tò fomething elfe. 

2. Belonging to; annexed ; concomitant. 

He that defpifes the world, and all its appendant vanities, is 
the moft fecpre. ` Taylor. 

He that looks for the bleffings, appendant to the facrament, 
muft expect them upon no terms, but of a worthy communion. 

e Taylor. 

Richewmultiplied beyond the proportion of our character, 
and theavants @ppendant to it, naturally difpofe men to forget 
God. Rogers. 

3- Inlaa 

Appendant is any thing belonging to another, as accefforium 
or'nci ali ith, he civilians, or adjunétum futjecio, with the lo- 
giciar hofpital may be eppendant to a Manour; a com- 
mon appendant to a freehold. Cowell. 

A n. f- That which belongs to another thing, as 
an accidental or adventitious part. 

Pliny gives an account of the inventors of the forms:and ap- 
pendants of fhipping. Fla! 

A word, a look, a tread, will ftrike, as they are eppendant_ 
to external fymmetry, or indicatians of the beauty of the mind. 

Grew’s Cofmol. 

To APPE’/NDICATE. V. a. [appendo, Lat.] “To add to another 
thine. 


Ád 
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In a palace there is the cafe or fabrick of the ftru€ture, and 
there are certain additaments; as, various furniture, and cu- 
rious motions of divers things appendicated to it. 

l g fales Origin of Mankind. 
APPENDIcA’TION. 2. f: [from appendicate.] Adjun&; appen- 
dage; annexion: 
_ There are confiderable parts and integrals, and appendica- 
tions unto the mundus afpeftabilis, impoffible to be eternal. 
Fales Origin of Mankind. 
APPENDIX. 2. f. appendices, plur. [Lar.] or = 
I. Something appended, or added to another thing. 
The cherubim were never intended as an objeét of worfhip, 
becaufe they were only the appendices to another thing. But a 
thing is then propofed as an obje&t of worfhip, when it is fet 
up by itfelf, and not by way of addition of ornament to another 
thi Stilling ficet. 
: becaime an appendix to England, the nobler do- 
mini received a greater conformity of their laws to the 

Englifh, than they gave to it: Hale: 
2. An adjunét or concomitant. 

_ All concurrent appendices of the ation ought to be furveyed, 

in order to pronounce with truth concerning it. Watts. 
Zo APPERTA‘IN. v. n. [appertenir, Fr.] 
x. To belong to as of right. 


‘The honour of devifing this do&trine, that religion ought to 


be inforced by the fword, would be found appertaining to Ma- 
homed the falie propher. 


ormand 
on . 


‘ . Raleigh. 
The Father, t? whom in heav’n fupreme 

Kingdom, and power, and glory appertains, 

Hath honour’d me, according to his will. Parad. Loft. 


2. ‘To belong to by nature or appointment. 
If the foul of man did ferve only to give him being in this 

life, then'things @pfertaining to this life would content him, as 
we fee they do other creatures. Hooker. 
And they roafted the paffover with fire, as appertaineth: as 

for the facrifices they fod them in brafs pots. 1 Efiras. 


Both of them feem not to generate any other effe&t, but fuch 


as appertaineth to their proper objects and fenfes. Bacon. 
Is it expeéted, I fhould know no fecrets 
That appertain to you? Shake/peare. 


APPERTA‘’INMENT. 2. /. [from a@ppertain.] ‘That which be- 
longs toany rank or dignity. 
He fhent our m ngers, and we lay by 

Our appertainments, viliting of him. 

Shake/peare’s Troilus and Creffida: 
APPE’RTENANCE. n. f. [eppartenance, Fr.] ‘That which belongs 
or relates to another thing. 

Can they which behold the controverfy of divinity condemn 
our enquiries in the doubtful appertenancies of arts, and recep- 
taries of ras 4 ? Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

APPE’RTINENT. adj. [from To appertain.] Belonging; relating. 
You know how apt our love was to accord 
“To farnifh him with all appertinents 


Belonging to his honour. Shake/peare. 
A’PPETENCE. n. f. [appetentia, Lat.] Carnal defire; fenfual 
A’ PPETENCY. defire. 


Bred only and completed to the tafte 

Of luftful appetence ; to fing, to dance, 

‘To drefs, to troule the tongue, and roll the eye. 

Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
APPETIBI'LITY. 2. /. [from appetible.] ‘The quality of being 
defirable. 

That elicitation which the fchools intend, is a deducing of 
the power of the will into act, merely from the appetibility of 
the obje&t,. as a man draws a child after him with the fizht ofa 
green bough. Bramba:l againf? Hobbes. 

A/PPETIBLE. adj. [appetibilis, Lat.] Defirable; that which may 
be the object of appetite. 

Power both to flight the moft appetible objects, and to con- 
troul the moft unruly paffions. = Bramball. 

APPETITE. #. f [appetitus, Lat.] 
x. The natural defire of good; the inftin&t by which we are led 
to feek pleafure. 

The will properly and ftricétly taken, as it is of things which 
are referred unto the end that men defireth, differeth greatly 
from that inferiour natural defire, which we call appetite. The 
objeét of appetite is whatfoever fenfible good may be wifhed for ; 
the obje& of willis that good which reafon does lead us to feek. 

tHooker. 
2. The defire of fenfual pleafure. 
Why, fhe fhould hang on him, 

Asif increafe of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on. 

Urge his hateful luxury, 

And beftial apzesite in change of luft. 

Each tree 

Loaden with faireft fruit, that hung to th’ eye 

Tempting, ftirr’d in me fudden appetite 

‘To pluck and eat. AAdilton’s Paradife L- 

‘There is continual abundance,which creates fuch anap t e 
in your reader, that he is not cloyed with any thing, but fati 
fied with all. See Dryden. 

3 Vio~ 


Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Shake/p. 


A FE 


3. Violent longing; eagernefs after any thing. ; . i 
, No man could enjoy his life, his wife, or goods, if a mightier 
man had an appetite to take the fame from him. Davies on drel. 
Hopton had an extraordinary appetite to engage Waller in a 
battle. Ciarendon. 
Power being the natural appe:ite of princes, a limited mo- 
narch cannot gratify it. Suift. 
4. Kcennefs of itomach; hunger; defire of food. ; } 
There be four principal caufes of appetite; the. refrigeration 
of the ftomach, joined with fome drynefs; contraction; vel- 
lication, and ubiterfion ; befides hunger, which is an empti- 
nefs. Bacon’s Natu: al fiiflory. 
5. It has fometimes of before the objc&t of defire. i 
The new officer’s nature needed fome reftraint to his immo- 
derate appeti'e of power. 
6. Sometimes fea. 
We have generally fuch an appetite to praife, that we gree- 
dily fuck it in. Governu.ent of the Tongue. 
APPETITION. n. f. [appetiti-, Lat.J] Defire. . 
The actual ap; etitisu or taitening our affeétions on him. 
Fiammond’s Praéticat Catechifm. 
A’PPETITIve. adj. [from afpetite.}] That which defires; that 
which has the quality of defiring. 3 
The will is nota bare afpetitive power, as that of the fenfual 
appetite, but is a rational] appetite. Fdale’s Origin of Mdankind. 
Jo At PLAU D. v. a. [applando, Lat.] 
x. To praife by clapping the hand. 
2. To praife in general. 
i would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That fhould apfland again. _ Shakefpeare’s Macheth. 
Nations unborn your m ghty names fhall found, ; 
And worlds app/aud that muft not yet be found J Pape. 
APPLA‘UDER. 2. /. [from applaud.] e that: praifes or com- 
mends. 
I had the voice of my fingle reafon againit it, drowned in 
the noife of a multitude of a/ plauders. Glanville’s r a 
APPLA'USE. z. f. [applaufus, Lat.] Approbation loudly exprefied 5 
raife. ; 
á This general app/aufe, and chearful fhout, 
Argues your wifdom and your love to Richard. Shak. R.III. 
Sylla wept, 
And chid her barking waves into attention ; 
And fell Charybdis murmur’d foft applaufe. Milten? s Comus- 
“lL hofe that are fo fond of applaufe, how little do they tafte 
it when they have it? South 
See their wide ftreaming wounds; they neither came 
For pride of empire, nor defire of fame; 
Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applau/fe, 
But love for love alone, that crowns the lover's caufe. 


Dryden's Fables. 


A’PFLE. z f. [zppel, Saxon.] 
xr. The fruit of the apple tree. 
Tall thriving :rees confefs’d the fruitful mold 5 
The red‘ning appre ripens here to gold. Popes Odyffey- 
2. The pupil of the eye. 

He inftru€&ted him; he kept him as the apple of his eye. 

; ‘Deuteronomy xxxii. 10. 
A’PPLE of Love. 

Apples of love are of three forts; the moft common having 
long trailing branches, with rough leaves and yellow joints, fuc- 
cceded by apples, as they are called, at the joints,. not round, 
but bunched ; of a pale orange fhining pulp, and feeds within. 

Mdertimer’s Art. of Fiufbandry. 
APPLE-GRAFT. 1. /. [from apple and graft.] A twig of apple 
tree grafted upon the ftock of another tree. i 
We have feen three and twenty forts of apple-grafis upon 
the fame old plant, moft of them adorned with fruit. Boyle. 
APPLE-TART. 7⁄2. [. [from apple and tart.] A tart made of apples. 
Whar, upand down carv’d like an apple-tart ? 
ShLake/peare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
APPLE-TRreE. 7. /. [from apple and tree.] 

Tne fruit of this trce is for the moft part hollowed about the 
foot ftalk ; the cells inclofing the feed are feparated by cartila- 
ginous partitions; the juice of the fruit is fowrifh; the tree 
large and f{preading ; the flowers conGift of five leaves, expand- 
ing in form of a rofe. “here is a great variety of thefe fruits. 
Thofe for the deffert are, the white jusiiting, argaret apple, 
furmpmer pearmain, fummer qucening, embroidered apple, gol- 
den reinette, fuminer white Colville, fummer red Colville, filver 
Pippin, aromatick pippin, the gray reinette, la haute-bonte, 
roval ruffeting, VWheeler’s rufet, Sharp’s ruffet, fpice apple, 
gooiden pippin, nonparcil, and lapi. “hofe for the kitchen 
ufe are, codling, fummer marigold, fummer red pearmain, 
Holland pippin, Kentifh pippin, the hanging body, Loan’s 
pearmain, French reinette, French pippin, royal rufet, mon- 
itrucus reinette, winter pearmain, pommme violette, Spencer's 
pippin, ftone pippen, oakenpin. And thofe generally ufed for 
cyder are, Devonthire royal wilding, reditreaked apple. the 
whitfour, Cierefordfhire underleaf, John apple, &e. Aidilicr. 

pt hus anple trees whofe trunss are ftrong to bear 
“Their (prending boughs exert themfelves in air. Dryden. 
lee gta YN. z J [from apple and woman.] A woman that 
Ci, appl s. 


Clarendon. . 
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Yonder are two apple women fcolding, and juft ready to un- 
coif one-another. Arbuthnot and Popes Adartinus Scriblerus. 
APPLI‘ABLE. adj. [from atpfy.] Thaç which may be applied. 

For this word the moderns ufe app/icable; which fee. 

Limitations al] fuch principks have, in regard of che varie- 
ties of the matter whereunto they are appliate. _ Fleoker. 
All that I have faid of the heathen idolatry is epp/iatle to the 
idolatry of another fort of men in the world. i South. 
APPLIANCE. 2. f. [from apply.] The act of applying; the 
thing applied to. 
Difeafes defp’rate grown, 
By defp’rate appliance are relieved. Shakefpeare’s Flamlet. 
APPLICABILITY. n. f: [from applicable.] “The quality of being 
fit to be applied to fomething. 
The action of cold is compofed of two parts ; the one pref- 
fing, the other penetration, which require appicabisiity. Digby. 


= A’PPLICABLE. adj. [from apply.] “That which may be applied, 


as properly relating to fomething. - 

W hat he fays of the portrait of any particular perfon, is a- 
plicable to poetry. In the character, there is a better or a worfe 
likenefs ;. the better is a panegyrick, and the worfe a libel 

Dryden's Duf: efnoy, Pr pate. 

It were happy for us, if this complaint were applicable only 

to the heathen world. ` Rogers. 
A’PPLICABLENEss. 7z. f. [from applicable.] Fitnefs to be ap- 
plied. i , 

The knowledge of falts may pofibly, by that little part 
which we have already dclivered of its app icadiene/s, be of ufe 
in natural philofophy. i Boyle. 

A’FPLICABLY. adu. [from applicable.] In fuch a manner as thet 
_ it may be properly applied. 
A'PPLICATE. 7. f. [for arply.] - A right line drawn acrofs a 
curve, fo as to bi the diametcr thereof. Chanibers. 
APPLICATION. z. {/. [from app/y.] 
x. The act of applying any thing to another; as, he mitigated 
his pain by the application of emollients. 
2. The thing applied; as, he invented a new application, by 
- which blood might be ftaunched. 
3- The a&t of applying to any perfon, as a folicitor, or peti- 


tioner. j 

It fhould feem v extraordinary, that a patent fhould be 
paffed, upon the application of a poor, private, obfcure mecha- 
nick. ` Swift. 


. 4- The employment of any means for a certain end. 


If a right courfe be taken with children, there will not be 
much need of the application of the common rewards and pu- 
nifhments. Locke. 

5. Intenfenefs of thought; clofe ftudy. 

I have difcovered no other way to keep our thoughts clofe to 
their bufinefs, but by frequent attention and application, getting 
the habit of attention and applicaticn. ocke, 

6. Attention to fome particular affair; with the particle fo. 

His continued appl/icaticn to fuch publick affairs, as may con- 

duce to the benefit of his kingdoms, diverts him from pleafures. 
Addif:n’s Freebolder. 

‘This crime certainly deferves the utmolt afplicaticu and wif- 

dom of a people to prevent it. Addifon. 
7. I he condition of being ufed as means to an end. 

There is no ftint which can be fet to the value or merit of 
the facrificed body of Chiift; it hath no meafured certainty of 
limits, bounds of efficacy unto life@#fknoweth none, but is alfo 
itfelf infinite in poffibility of app/ication. = fosker. 

This principle acts with the greateft force in the wdrft appli- 
cation; and the familiarity of wicked men more {fuccefsfully 
debauches, than that of men reforms. Rogers. 

A/PPLICATIVE. adj. [from epp/y.] That which applies. 

The dire&tive command for counfel is in the underftanding, 
and the applicative command for putting in execution, is in the 
will. _Bramball againf? Fichbes. 

A'PPLICATORY. adj. [from afply.] That which comprehends 
the act of application. 
A’PPLICATORY. 2. f: “That which applies. 

There are but two ways of applying the death of Chriit: 
faith is the inward app/icat:ry, and if there be any outward, it 
muft be the facraments. Laylor’s Worthy Communicant. 

Tə APPLY’. v. a. [applico, Lat.] 
3. Io put one thing to another. 
He faid, antl to the {word his throat appiy’d. 
2. Fo a medicaments upon a wound. 
ly fome f{peedy cure, prevent our fate, 


Oryd. Zn: 


And fuccour nature ere it be too late. Addi orms Oui da sadidict. 
_ God has addreffed every paffion of our ani: i Teme 
dies to every weaknels, warned us of every enem% Regers. 


3- To' make ufe of as relative or fuitable to fomething. 
T his brought the death of your father into remembfance, 
and I repeated the verfes. which I formerly fred to him. 
Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 
4. To put to acettain ufe. 


1 he profits thereof might be applied towards the fupport of 
the year. Clarendon. 


5. To ufe as means to an end. i 
"lhef piion beings are inftruments in the hands of God, 
who 
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who applies their fervices, and governs their actions, and dif- 
pofes even their wills and affections. Rogers. 

6. To fix the mind upon; to ftudy ; with zə. 

Apply thine heart unto inftruction, and thine cars to the words 
of knowledge. 3 : Proverbs. 
Every man is confcious to himfelf that he thinks 3 and that 
-~ which his mind is applied about, whilit thinking, is the ideas 
that are therc. Locke. 
It is a*fign of a capacious mind, when the mind can app/y it- 
felf to feveral objects with a fwilt fuccefiion. _ atts. 

. To have recourfe to, asa folicitor or petitioner ; with zo. 

7 I had no thoughts of applying to any but himfelf; he defired 
I would fpeak to others. Swif?. 

8. To endeavour to work upon. ; 

j God knows every faculty and pafīion, and in what manner 
they can moft fuccefsfully be applied to. i Rogers. 

9- To ply; to bufly ; to keep at work : an antiquated fenfe. 

She was fkilful in applying his humours ; never fuffering fear 
to fall to defpair, nor hope to haften to affurance. Sidney. 
i Far away they fpy’d 
A varlet running towards haftily, 
W hofe flying feet fo faft their way arply’d, 
‘That round about a cloud of duft did fly. 

To APPOINT. v. a. [appointer, Fr.] , 

1. To fix any thing, as to fettle the exa& time for fome tranfac- 
“ohe time appointed of the father. Galatians. 

2. To fettle any thing by compaédt. i , 

i He faid, Appoint me thy wages, and I will pay it. Genefis. 
Now there was an appointed fign between the men of Ifrael 
and the Jen sale a Fudges. 

. Toeftablifh any thing ecree. 

3 -i was before Tie Eerd, which chofe me before thy father, 
and before all his houfc, to appoint me ruler over the people of 
the Lord. 2 Samuel. 

Unto him thou gaveft commandment, which he tranf 


Fairy Queen. 


> 
and immediately thou appointed/? death in him, and in his ge- 
nerations. 2 Efdras. 


© Lord, that art the God of the juft, thou haft not ointed 
repentance to the juft. Manaffeb’s Prayer. 

4- To furnifh in all points; to equip; to fuppl with all things 
neceflary : -ufed anciently in {peaking of foldiecrs. ; 

The Englith being well appointed, did fo entertain them, that 
their fhips departed terribly torn. Fla;ward. 

APPOINTER. 7. f. [from appoint.] He that fettles or fixes any 

-~ thing or place. i 

APPOINTMENT. 7. f. [appointement, Fr.] , . 

x. Stipulation ; the act of fixing fomething in which two or:mo 

` are concerned. a 

They had made an appointment together, to come to mourn 
with him, and to comfort him. Fob. 

2. Decree; eftablifhment. 

: The ways of death be only in his hands, who alone hath 
power over all ficfh, and unto whcitv appointment we ought 
with patience meckly to fubmit ourivlves. Flooker. 

3- Direction; order. 

‘That good fellow, 
If I command him, follows my appointment ; 
I will have nonce fo near elfe. 

4- Equipment; furniture. ~ 
‘They have put forth the haven: further on, 

Where their appointment we may beit difcover, 


Shatlefpeare. 


And look on their endeavour. Shake/peare: 
Here art thou in appointment freíh and fair, 
Anticipating time with ftarting courage. Shake/peare. 


5. An allowance paid to any man, commonly ufed of allowances 

_ to publick officers. E 

To APPOU’RTION. v. a. [from portio, Lat.] To fet out in ju 
proportions. i ] ; 

_ Try the parts of the body, which of them iffue fpecdily, and 
which flowly; and, by ee ee ae the time, take and leave 
that quality which you d ° Bacon. 

And to thęfe it were good, that fome proper prayer were ap- 
portioned, and they taught it. South. 
An office cannot be apportioned out like a common, and 
fhared among diftin€& proprietors. Gollir of Envy. 
APPOYRTIONMENT. 7. /. [from a@pportion.] A dividing of a 
rent mto two parts or portions, according as the land whence 
it iffues, is divided among two or more proprietors. Chambers. 
Ze APPo’ss..v. a. [appono, Lat.] To put queflions to. This 
word nç now in ufe, except that, in fome {chools, to put 
gran $fazeal qucftions to a boy is called, to pof him; and we 
novruie pofe for j uzzle. . i 
Some procure themfelves to be furprifed at fuch times as it 
is like the party that they work upon, will come upon them : 
aud to be found with a letter in their hand, -or doing fomewhtt 
which they are not accuftomed ; to the end they may be ap- 
peed of thofe things which of themfelves they are defirous to 
utter. Bacon. 
A’PPOSITE. adj. [appofitus, Lat.] Proper; fit; well adapted to 
time, place, or circumftances. d 
The duke’s delivery of his mind was not fo fharp, as folid 
Ne VIII. 
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and grave, and appofite to the times and occafions. IP ottotte 
Neither was Perkin, for his part, wanting to himfelf, either 
in gracious and princely behaviour, or in ready and apposite an- 
` {wers. con. 
Remarkable inftances of this kind have been: but it will ad- 
minifter reflections very appofite to the defign of this prefent 
folemnity. Atterbury. 
A PPOSLITELY. adv. [from appcfite.] Properly; fitly ; fuitably. 
When ‘we -come into a government, and fee this place of 
honour alloted to a murderer, another filled with an atheift or 
a blatphemer, may we not a*pofitess and properly afk, Whe- 
ther there be any virtue, fobricty, or religion, amongít fuch a 
people ? South. 
We may appofitely compare this difeafe, of a proper and 
improper confumption, to a decaying houfe. flarvey. 
A’PPOSITENESS. z. /. [from eppojite.] Fitnefs ; propriety ; fuit- 
` ablenefs. 
Judgment is either concerning things to be known,. or of 
things done, of their congruity, fitne:s, rightnefs, appo/itene/s. 


flale’s Origin of Mankind. 
APPOSITION. n. f. [apfofitic, Lat.] 


X. =a addition of new matter, fo as that it may touch the firft 
mafs. 
Urine infpeéted with a microfcope, will difcover a black 
fand ; wherever this fand tticks, it grows {till bigger, by the 
“pienio of new matter. Ar buthnor. 
2. in grammar, the putting of two nouns in thef me cafe; as, 
„Liber Mariæ matris, the book of his mother Mary. 

Zo APPRAISE. v. a [apprecicr, Fr.] To fet a price upon any 
thing, in order to fale. 

APPRAISER. ee 4 [from appraife.] A perfon appointed to fet 
a price upon things to be fold. 

Zo APPREHE/ND. v. a. [apprchendo, Lat. to take hold of.] 

1. To lay hold on. 

There is nothing but hath a double handle, or at leaft we 
have two hands to apprehend it. Taylor. 

2. To feize in order for trial or punifhment. 

The governour kept the city witha garrifon, defirous to ap- 
prebend me. 2 Corinthians. 
It was the rabble, of which no body was named; and, 
which is more ftrange, not one apprehended. Clarendon. 
3- To conceive by the mind. 
The which is gotten by doing, caufeth not action; un- 
lefs, apprehending it as good, we like and defire it. Flooker. 
et this I apprehend not, why to thofe 
Among whom God will dcizn to dwell on earth, 
So many, and fo various laws arc giv’n. Afilton. 
The Firft Being is invifible and incorruptible, and can only 
be apprehended by our minds. Stillingfleet. 

4- To think on with terrour; to fear. 

From my grandfather’s death I had reafon to apprehend the 
ftone ; and, from my father’s Jife, the gout. Temple. 

APPREHE'NDER. 7. HA [from a@epprehend.; Conceiver; thinker. 

Grofs apprebenders may not think it any more ftrange, than 
thata bullet fhould be moved by the rarified fire. lanville. 

APPREHE NSIBLE. adj. [from apprehend.] That which may be 
apprehended, or conceived. i 

The north and fouthern poles are incommunicable and fixed 
points, whereof the one is not apprchenfible in the other. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

APPREHE’NSION. 2. /. [apprehenfio, Lat. ] 

x. The mere contemplation of things, without affirming or de- 
nying any thing concerning them. So we think of a horfe, 
high, fwift, animal, time, matter, mind, death, &fc.. Wdutts. 

Simple appredenfien denotes no more than the ioul’s naked in- 
tellection of an objeét, without either compofition or deduc- 
tion. Glanville. 

2- Opinion; fentiments; conceffion: 

‘To be falfe, and to be thought falfe, is all one in refpe@ of 
men who act not according to truth, but apprebenfion. South. 
The expreffions of {cripture are commonly fuited in thofe 
mattcrs to the vulgar apprehenfions and conceptions of the place 
and people where they were delivered. Locke. 

3- The faculty by which we conceive new ideas, or power of 
conceiving them. : 

I nam’d them as they pafs’d, and underftood 
‘Their nature, with fuch knowledge God indu’d 
My fudden apprehen/fion. Ailton. 

. Fear. 

* It behoveth that the world fhould be held in awe, not by a 

vain furmife, but a true apprebenfion of fomewhat which no man 


may think himfelf able to withitand. Fdooker. 
And he the future evil fhall no lefs ie 
In apprehbtnfien, than in fubftance, feel. Adi lton. 


The apprebenfion of what was to come from an unknown, at 
leaft unacknowledged fucceflour to the crown, clouded much 
of that profperity. i _ Clarendon. 

After the death of his nephew Caligula, Claudius wasin ro 


fmall apprehenfion for his own life. Adaifee. 
5. Sufpicign of fomething to happen, or be done. 
I’l] note you in my book of memo 
: Shake/peare. 


And { e for this reben/fion. 
nd {courge you oP Pe afi The 
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That he might take away the apprehenfion, that he mcant 
fuddenly to depart, he fent out orders, which he was fure would 
come into the enemies hands, to two or three villages next the 
houle, that they fhould, by the next day noon, fend proper- 
tions of corn into Bafinghoufe. Clarendon. 

As they have no apprehenfion of thefe things, fo they need 
no comfort again{ft them. 

6. Scizure. 
See that he be convey’d unto the Tower : 

And go we brothers to the man that took him, 

To quetftion of his epprehenfion. 

APPREHENSIVE. adj. [from apprehend.) 
I1. Quick to underftand. 


Shakefpeare. 


And gives encouragement to thofe who teach fuch eben- 
fve {cholars. older. 
If confcience be naturally apprehenfive and fagacious, cer- 
tainly we fhould truft and rely upon the reports of it. South. 


2. Fearful. 

The inhabitants of this country, when I paffed through it, 
were extremely apprebenfive of {ccing Lombardy the feat of 
war. Addifon. 

They are not at all apprebenfive of evils at a diftance, nor 
tormented with the fearful profpect of what may befal them 
hercafter. Tillotfor. 

APPREHE’NSIVELY. adv. [from apprehenfive.| In an apprehen- 
five manner. 
APPREHE’NSIVENESS. 2. /. [from apprebenfive.] The quality of 
being apprchenfive. 
hereas the vowcls are much more difficult to be taught, 
you will find, by falling upon them laft, great help by the ap- 
prehenfrvenc/s already gained in learning the confonants. . 
Fiolder’s Elements Al Speech. 
APPRE/NTICE. x. f [apprenti, Fr.] One that is und by 
covenant, to ferve another man of trade, for a certain term of 
years, upon condition, that the artificer, or tradefman, fhall, 
in the mean time, endeavour to inftru€& him in his art or myf- 
aie Cowell. 
ove enjoined fuch diligence, that no apprentice, no, no bond 
flave could ever be more ready than that young p was. 
Sidney, b. ii. 

He found him fuch an apprentice, as knew well sno how 
to fet up for himéelf. otton. 

‘This rule fets the painter at liberty ; it teaches him, that he 
ought not to be fubject himfelf fervilely, and be bound like an 
apprentice to the rules of his art. Dryden. 

Yo APPRENTICE. v. a. [from the noun.] To put out to a 
mafter as an apprentice. , 
Him portion’d maids, apprentic’d orphans bleft, 
The young who labour, and the old who reft.’ Pope. 
APPRE/NTICEHOOD. 7. /. [from apprentice.] The years of an 
apprentice’s fervitude. 
Muft I not ferve a long apprenticehood 

To forcign paflages, and in the end, 

Having my freedom, boaft of nothing elfe 

But that I was'a journeyman to grief? Shake/peare. 

APPRE’/NTICESHIP. 2. f. [from apprentice.] “The years which 
an apprentice is to pafs under a mafter. 

In every art, the fimpleft that is, there is an apprentice/bip 
neceflary, before it can be expeéted one fhould work it in a 
fafhionable piece. Digby. 

Many rufhed into the miniftry, as being the only calling that 
they could profefs, without ferving any je Adra E - outh. 

To APPRYZE. v. a. [apprendre ; part. appris, Fr.) 5 inform 5 
to give the knowledge of any thing. 

e confiders the tendency of fuch a virtue or vice; he is 
well.apprized, that the reprefentation of fome of thefe things 
may convince the underftanding, and fome may terrify the con- 
{cience. i Watts. 


It is fit he be apprized of a few thi i 
miftaking. ipprizea of a few things, that may prevent his 


~ , Cheyne. 
But if appriz’d of the fevere attack, 
The country be fhut up, lur’d by the fcent 
sey arabes yard drear (inhuman to relate,) 
e difappointed l n 
To APPROACH. o.a Toe iii 


a b Fr. 
zr. ‘To draw near Peres es ee 
“Tis time to look about: the powers of the kingdom ap- 


proach apace. Shake ° 
We fuppofe Ulyfies approaching toward Polypheme. ‘iii 


otes on Odyffey. 


2. To draw near, as time. 


Hark! I hear the found of coaches, 
‘The hour of attack approaches. 


Gay. 
3- aie make a progrefs towards, in the figurative fenfe, as Sig 
Fic fhall approach unto me: for who is thi ged hi 
heart to approach unto me? sl saiccaaclaiaaeeaiaii wick. 
He wes an admirable poet, and thought even to have ap- 
proached Homer. Lemp 


‘To have knowledge in all the objects of contempl -tion, is 


what the mind can hardly attain unto ; the i : 
: 3 the inftanves are few of 
thofe who have, in any meafure, approached towardsit. Locke. 
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Jo APPROACH. V. a. To bring near to. This fenfe is rather 
French than Se w 
This they will nimbly perform, if objected to the extremes, 

but flowly and not all, if approached unto their roots. 
Brown's Vulgar Erroars. 
By plunging paper aa ad in weak fpirit of wint, and 
approaching it to a candle, the fpiritous parts will burn, with- 


out harming the paper. Boyle. 
Approach’d, and looking underneath the fun, 
He faw proud Arcite. Dryden. 


APPROACH. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 
xr. The a&t of drawing near. 

If I could bid the feventh welcome with fo good heart as I 
can bid the other five farewel, I fhould be glad of his approach. 

Shakec/peare. 
“Tis with our fouls £ 
As with our S, that after a long darknefs 
Are dazzled at th’ approach of fudden light. 
2. Accefs. 

Honour hath in it the vantage ground to do good; the ap- 
proach to kings and principal períons 5; and the raifing of a 
man’s own fortunes. Bacon. 

3- Hoftile advance. 
For England his approaches makes as fierce 

As waters to the fucking of a gulph. ` 

4. Means of advancing. 
Againit beleagur’d heav’n the giants move, 

Hills pil’d on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 

To make their mad approaches to the fky. 

APPRO’ACHER. 2. {. [from approach.] 
proaches or draws near. 
“Thou gav’it thine ears, like tapfters, that bid welcome 
‘To knaves and all approaches. Shatefpeare. 
APPRO/ACHMENT. 2. f. [from approach.] The a& of coming 
near. 

As for ice, it will not concrete, but in the approachment of 
the air, as we have made trial in glaffes of water, which will 
not eafily freeze. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

APpPpROBA’TION. n. f. [approbatio, Lat. ] 
x. The act of approving, or expreffing himfelf pleafed. 


‘That not paft me, but 

By learned robation of my judges. Shake/peare. 
2. The liking of any thing. 

‘There is no satava aw of men, whether received by for- 
mal confent; as in councils, or by fecret approbation, as in cuf- 
toms, but may be taken away. looker. 

The bare approbation of the worth and goodnefs of a thing, 


is not properly the willing of that thing ; yet men do very com- 


Denh. Sophy: 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 
he perfon that ap- 


monly account it fo. South, 
3- Atteftation ; fupport. 
How many now in health 
- Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reverence fhall incite us to. Shake/peare. 


APPRO‘’OF. 2. /. [from approve, as proof from prove.] Approba- 
tion; commendation: a word rightly derived, but old. 
O moft perilous mouths, 
‘That bear in them one and the felf-fame tongue 
Either of condemnation or approof/ Shake/peare. 
Zo APPRO’/PERATE. V. a. [appropero, Lat.] To haften; to fet 
forward. Dict 
To APPROPINQUATE. V. n. [appropinguo, Lat.] To draw nigh 
unto; to approach. . 
To APpPROPI‘NQUE, V. 2. [appropinguo, Lat.] To approach, 
to draw near to. 
‘The clotted blood within my hofe, 
‘That from my wounded body flows, 
With mortal crifis doth portend 
My days to appropingue an end. Ftudibras. 
APPRO’PRIABLE. adj. [from appropriate.] “That which may be 
are opriatas 3 that which may be reftrained to fomething par- 
ticular. 

‘This conceit applied unto the original of man, and the be- 

ginning of the world, is more juftly Pe unto its end. 
rown'’s Vulgar Errours. 
To APPROPRIATE. v. a. [approprier, Fr. approprio, low Lat.] 
x. To confign to fome particular ufe or perfon. 

Things farctified were thereby in fuch fort appropriated unto 
God, as that they might never afterwards again be made com- 
nron. Ffooker. 

. As for this fpot of ground, this perfon, this thing, I have 
feleéted and appropriated, I have inclofed it to mytelf and my 
own ufe ; and I will endure no fharer, no rivaly sai poi 
in it. `o 

Some they ap fated to the Ss 
And fome to publick, fome to private ends. Rofcommon. 
Marks of honour are appropriated to the magiftrate, that 


he might be invited to reverence himfelf. Atterbury. 
2. To claim or =e an exclufive right. 
o themfélves appropriating 
‘The fpirit of God, promis’d alike, and giv’n 
‘To all believers. Milton. 


Why 
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Why fhould people engrofs and appropriate the common 
benefits of fire, air, and water to themfelves ? L’ Efirange. 
Every body elfe has an equal title to it; and therefore he 
cannot appropriate, he cannot inclofe, without the confent of 
all his fellow commoners, all mankind. Locke. 
3- To make peculiar to fomething ; to annex. 

He need but be furnifhed witb verfes of facred fcripture ; 
and his fyftem, that has appropriated them to the orthod . of 
his church, makes them immediately irrcfragable arguments. 

Locke. 
We, by degrees, get ideas and names, and learn their ap- 
ropriated connection one with another. Locke. 

4- Ta law, to alicnate a benefice. See APPROPRIATION. 

Betore Richard II. it was lawful to appropriate the whole 
fruits of a benefice to any abbey, the houte finding one to ferve 
the cure; that king redrefled that horrid evil. Ayliffe. 

APPROPRIATE. adj. [from the verb.] Peculiar ; configned to 
fome particular ufe or perfon. 

He did inftitute a band of fifty archers, by the name cf 
yeomen of his guard; and that it might be thought to be ra- 
-her a matter of dignity, than any matter of diffidence appro- 
priate to his own cafe, he made an ordinance not temporary, 
but to hold in fucceffion for ever. Bacon. 

The heathens themfelves had an apprehenfion of the necef- 
fity of fome appropriate ats of divine worfhip. Stillingfleet. 

APPROPRIA‘TION. 7. f. [from @pprepriate.] 
x. The application of “epee | to a particular purpofe. 

The mind fhould have diftiné&t ideas of the things, and re- 
tain the particular name, with its peculiar appropriation to that 
idea. Locke. 

2. The claim of any thing as peculiar. 

He doth nothing but talk of his horfe, and make a great 

appropriation to his good parts, that he can fhoe him himfelf. 


Shake/peare. 
3- The fixing a particular fignification to a word. 

‘The name of faculty may, by an appropriation that difzuifes 

its true fenfe, palliate the abfurdity. he. 

4. In law, a fevering of a benefice ecclefiaftical to the proper and 
perpetual ufe of fome rego houfe, or dean, and chap- 
ter, bifhoprick, or college ; becaufe, as perfons ordinarily have 
no right of fee fimple, thefe, by reafon of their perpetuity, 
are. accounted owners of the fee fimple; and therefore are 
called proprietors. To an appropriation, after the licence ob- 
tained of the king in chancery, the confent of the diocefan, pa- 
tron, and incumbent, are neceflary, if the church be full : but 
if the church be void, the diocefan and the patron, upon the 
king’s licence may conclude. Corel. 

APPROPRIA‘’TOR. 7. f. [fiom @ppropriate.] He that is pofleffed 
of an appropriated benefice. 

‘Thefe appropriators, by reafon of their perpetuties, are ac- 
counted owners of the fee fimple ; and therefore are called pro- 
prietors. Ayliffes Parergon. 

APPRO‘VABLE. adj. [from approve.} That which merits ap- 
probation. 

The folid reafon, or confirmed experience, of any men, is 
very approvable in what profeffion foever. Vulgar Errours. 

APPROVAL. n. /. [from approve.] Approbation: a word not 
much ufed. 

‘There is a cenfor of juftice and manners, without whofe 
approval no capital fensences are to be executed. Temple. 

APPRO’'VANCE, 7. f. [from approve.] Approbation : a word not 


much ufed. 
Should fhe feem 

Soft’ning the leaft approvance to beftow, 

Their colours burnifh, and, by hope infpir’d, 

‘They brifk advance. Lhomfon’s Spring. 

To APPROVE. wv. a. (approuver, Fr. approbo, Lat.) 
r. To like; to be pleafed with. 

‘There can be nothing poffibly evil which God approveth, and 

that he epproveth much more than he doth command. looker. 
What power was that, whereby Medea faw, 

And well approv’d, and prais’d the better courfe, 

When her rebellious fenfe did fo withdraw 

Her feeble pow’rs, that fhe purfu’d the worfe ? 

2. l o exprefs liking. 

It is looked upon as infolence for a man to fet up his own 
opinion againft that of fome learned doctor, er otherwife ap- 
proved writer. Locke. 

3- T o prove; to fhow; to juftify. 
is meaning was not, that Archimedes could fimply in nq- 
trem, be deceived ; but that he had in fuch fort approved his 
fkill, shat hefeemed worthy of credit for ever atter, in matters 


Davies. 


apreFti.ning to the fcience he was {kilful in. fdooker. 
In religion, 
What damned errour, but fome fober brow 
Will blefs it, and approve it with a text. Shake/peage. 
I’m forry 
‘That he a*proves the common liar, Fame, 
Who fpeaks him thus at Rome. Shakefpeare. 
W ould ft thou af-prove thy conftancy ? Approve 
Firft thy obedience. Ailton. 
Refer all 


the actions of tłris fhort life to that ftate which 


APR 


will never end; and this wil approve itfelf to be wiitdom at 
the laft, whatever the world judge of it now. Lilletfor. 
4- To experience. 
Oh, ’tis the curfe in love, and ftill approv’d, 
When women cannot love, where they’re belov’d. 


Shate/prare. 
5. To make worthy of approbation. SP 

“The firft care and concern muft be to appreve himfelf to 

God by rightcoufnefs, holinefs, and purity. 
6. It has of before the objeét. 

I fhewed you - piece of black and white ftuff, juft fent 
from the dyer; which you were pleafed to appreve of, and be 
my cuftomer for. Swifta 

APPRO'VEMEN'r. 2. /. [from approve.] Approbation ; liking: 

It is certai, that at the firft you were all of my opinion, and 

that I did nothing without your apprevement. ayıcard. 
APPROVER. 7. /. [from approve. ] 
x. He that approves. 
2. He that makes trial. 


Rogers. 


Their difcipline, 

Now mingled with their courages, will make known 

T'o their approvers, they are people fuch 

As meni upon the world. Sbakefpeare. 

3- In our common law, one that confeffing felony of himfelf, 
appealeth or a_cufeth another, one or more, to be guilty of the 
fame: and he is called fo, becauie he muft prove w..athe hath 
alledged in his appeal. Cowel. 

APPROXIMATE. adj. [from ad, to, and pro imus, near, Lat.] 
Near to. 

Thefe receive a quick converfion, 
difpofitions unto animation. 

APPROXIMATION. 2. /. [from afproximate.] 

I. Approach to any riage 

nto the latitude of Capricorn, or the winter fol{tice, it had 

been afpring; for, unto that pofition, it had been in a middle 
point, and tnat of afcent or approximation. Fulgar Errvurs. 
he fiery region g ins upon the inicriour elements; a ne- 
ceflary contequent of the ton’s gradual approximation towards 
the earth. Fiale. 

Quadrupeds are better placed according to the degrees of 
their a proximation to the human fhape. Grew. 

2. In fcience, a continual approach nearer ftill, and nearer to 
the ney fought, without a poffibility of ever arriving at it 
exactly. 

AELE: n. fe [a pulfus, Lat.] The a& of ftriking againft any 

ing. 

An hectick fever is the innate heat kindled into a deftruc- 
tive fire, violently abforbing the radical moifture, through the 
appulfe of faline fteams. Flaruveya 

In vowels, the paflage of the mouth is open and free, with- 
out any appulje of an organ of fpeech to another: but, in all 
confonants, there is an a puje of the organs. Falder. 

To A’PRICATE. v. n. [apricor, Lat.] To bafk in the fun. D. 

APRI CITY. 72. /. [apricitas, Lat.] Warmth of the fun: fun- 
fhine. Di?. 


A’pricoT, or A’pricocx. 2. f. [from apricus, Lat. funny.] A 
kind of wail fruit. 

The ordinary forts of this fruit cultivated in Englifh gar- 
dens are, 1. The mafculine apricoc>. 2. The orange apricock. 
3- The Algier apricock. 4. The Koman apricock. 5. The Tur- 
key apricock. 6. The tranfparent apricock. 7. The Breda apri- 
cock. 8. The Bruxelles apricock. They are generally propagat- 
ed by budding them on plum ftocks, and will readily take u- 
pon almoft any fort of plum, provided the {tock be free and 
thriving. Miller. 

APRIL. 2. f. [April, Lat. Avril, Fr.] The fourth month of the 
year, January counted firft. 

April is reprefented by a young man in green, with a gar- 
land of myrtle and hawikorz buds ; in one hand primrofes and 
violets, in the other the fign Taurus. Peacham. 

Men are Apri? when they woo, December when they wed: 
Maids are May when they are maids, but the fky changes when 
they are wives. Shake/peare. 

APRON. z. f. (A word of uncertain etymology, but fuppoted by 
fome to be contracted from afore one.}]} A cloth hung before, 
to keep the other drefS clean. 

Give us gold, good Iimon: haft thou more ?— 

— —— Hold up, you futs, 

Your aprons mountant. Shakefpeare. 

The n bility think {corn to go in leather aprons. Shake/p. 

How might we fec Falftaff, and not ourfelves be feen ? -—— 
Put on two lea:her jerkins and aprons, and wait upon him at 
his table as drawers. Shake/peare. 

In beth the:e Sgures the veft is gathered up before them, 
like an a, ron, which you muft fuppofe Alled with fruits, as well 
as the cornucopiz. ddi,o7. 

APRON. [in srun-.ery.] A piece of lead which covers the touch- 
hole of a great gun. 

Ap ON of a Goofe. The fat fkin which covers the bel,. 

A'PRON-MA . n. f. (from apron and man.] A man that weafs &n 
apron ; ea workman; an arctificere 


containing ap! roximete 
FVulgar Errours- 








You. 
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You have made good work, 
“You and your afren-men, that flood to much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and 


The breath of garlick-caters. Shakecfj eare. 
hPRONED. adj. [from apron.] Wearing an apron. 
‘The cobler apron'd, and the parfon gown’d. Pope. 


APSIS. n. f. apfides, plural. [aWdis.] ; è 

Js applicd in attronomy, to two points in the orbits of pla- 
nets; in which they are at the greateft, and the leait diftance 
from the fun or earth. The higher affs is more particularly 
denominated aphelion, or apogce; the lower, perihelion, or 
perigee. Chambers. 

Ff bodies revolve in orbits that are pretty near circles, and 
the atfides of thefe orbits be tixed, then the centripetal forces 
of thofe bodies will be reciprocally as the fquares of the dift- 
ances. Cheyne. 

APT). adj. (aptus, Lat. 
Be Fits 

‘This fo eminent incuftry in making profelytes, more of that 
fex than of the other, growcth ; for that they are deemed apter 
to ferve as inftruments in the caufe. Apter they are through 
the cagernefs of their 2ffeétion ; apffer through a natural incli- 
netion unto piety ; efter through fundry opportunities, &c. 
Iinsily, after through a fingular delight which they take in 
giving very large and particular intelligence how all near about 
them Mand afic&ied as concerning the fame caufe. Floster. 

2. Having a tendency to. 

Things natural, as long as they keep thofe forms which 
give them the-r being, cannot pofibly be apt or inclinable to do 
otherwife than they do. Tlooker. 

3. Inclined to; led ta. 

You mzy make her you love, believe it ; which, I warrant, 
fne is apter to do, than confels fhe does. Shakefpeare. 

Wien are apt to think well of themfelves, and of their na- 
tion, of their courage and ftrength. Temple. 

One, who has not thefe lights, is a ftranger to what he reads, 
and aff to put a wrong interpretation upon it. Addifon. 

Iven thofe who are near the court, are apt to deduét wrong 
confequences, by reafoning upon the motives ofactions. Swift. 

\Wii:at we have always feen to be done in one manner, we 


zre aff to imagine there was but that one way. Bentley. 
4+ Ready; quick; as, an apt wit. 
: } have a heart as little apt as yours, 
But yet a brain that leads my ule of anger 
“lo better vantage. Shake/peare. 


g. Qualified for. 
Ali that were rong and ast for war, even them the king 
of Babylon brought captive to Babylon. 2 Kings. 
To Arr. V. a. [apto, Lat.) 
3- ‘Ivo fuit; to adapt, 
We need a man that knows the feveral graces 

Of hiffory, «nd how to apt their places ; 

Where brevity, where fplendour, and where height, 

W here fweetnefs is required, and where weight. B. Sobnfon. 

2. Jo fit; to qualify. 
‘The king is melancholy, 

Apted for any ill imprefiions. 

Je A’PVATL. V. a. [aptatum, Lat.] To make fit. 

To eptate a planet, is to ftrengthen the planet in pofition of 
hhoufe and dignities to the greateft advantage, in order to bring 
about the defired end. Bailey. 

A“pTivubDe. x. /. [French.] 
1. Fitnefs. 

‘ivhis evinces its perfeét aptitude and fitnefs for the end to 
which it was aimed, the planting and nourifhing all true virtue 
among men, Decay of Piety. 

2. “kL endency. 
inanabeortion, the mother, befides the fruftration of her hopes, 
acquires an aptitude to mifcarry for the future. Decay of Piety. 

3. Difpofttion. 

le that is about children, fhould ftudy their nature and ap- 
titudes, what turns they eafily take, and what becomes them ; 


Denham. 


what their native ftock is, and what it is fit for. Locke. 
f’vriy. adu. | from apt.] 
1. Properly; with juft connection, or correfpondence ; fitly. 
That part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform’d. Shake/peare. 
But what the mafs nutritious does divide ? 
What makes them apr?y to the limbs adhere, 
Jn youth encrezfe them, and in age repair? Blackmore. 


2. Jufily ; pertinently. 
renns very aptly rernarks, that thofe nations, who were 
nor porch of the gofpels, had the fame accounts of our Savi- 
our, which a:e in the Evangelifts. Addifon. 
3- Readily ; acutely ; as, he learned his bufinefs very aptly. 
APT NESS. n. f- [from apt.] 
1. Firnefs; fuitablenefs. 
The aature of every law muft be judged of by the aptnefs 
things therein prefcribed, unto the fame end. looker. 
“There are antecedent and independent aprnefes in things ; 
with refpect to which, they are fit to be commarided or for- 
bidden. Norris’s Adifcel. 
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2. Difpofition to any thing. 

The nobles receive to to heart the banifhment of that wor- 
thy Coriolanus, that they are in a ripe aptue/s to take all power 
from the people. Shate/peare. 

3- Quicknefs of apprehenfion ; readinefs to learn. B 

W hat fhould be the aptne/s of birds, in comparifon of beafts, 
to imitate fpeech, may be enquired. Bacon. 

4. Tendency. 

‘Some feeds of goodnefs give him a relifh of fuch reflections, 
as have an apine/s to improve the mind. “'ddifon. 

A’PTOTE. 2. /. [ot œ and widcis.}] A noun which is not declin- 
ed with cates. 

AA QUA. n. f- (Latin.] A word fignifying water, very much ufed 
in chymical writings. 

AQUA FORTIS. (Latin.] A corrofive liquor made by diftill- 
ing purified nitre with calcined vitriol, or reétified oil of vitri- 
ol in a ftrong heat: the liquor, which rifes in fumes red as 
blood, being colleéted, is the fpirit of nitre or agua fortis; 
which ferves as « menftruum for diflolving of filver, and all o- 
ther metals, except gold. But if fea falt, or fal ammoniack, 
be added to agua fortis, it commences aqua regia, and Will 
then diflulve no metal but gold. 4gua fortis is commonly held 
to have been invented about the year 1300; though others 
will have it to have been known in the time of Motes. It is 
ferviceable to refiners, in feparating filver from gold and cop- 
per; to the workers in mofaic, for {taining and colouring their 
weods; to dyers, in their colours, particularly fcarlet; and to 
other artifts, for colouring bone and ivory. With agua furtis 
bookbinders marble the covers of books, and diamond cutters 
feperate diamonds from meta!line powders. It is alfo ufed in 
etching copper or brafs plates. Chambers. 

The diffolving of iilver in agua fortis, and gold in aqua rc- 

ia, and not vice verJâ, would not be difficult to know. Locke. 

AQUA LAARIN A, of the Italian lapidaries, is of a fea or bluifh 
green. This {tone feems to me to be the beryllus of Pliny. 

Woodward's Aleth. of Foils. 

AQUA MIRABILIS. [Latin.] The wonderful water, is pre- 
pared of cloves, galangals, cubebs, mace, cardomums, nut- 
megs, gin er, and fpirit of wine, digefted twenty four hours, 
then diftilled. It isa good and agreeable cordial. 

AQUA REGIA, or AQUA REGALIS. [Latin.] An acid cor- 
rofive f{pirit or water, fo called becaufe it fervcs as a menftruum 
to diflolve gold, commonly eftecmed the king of metals. Its 
bafis, or eflential coh andes is common fea falt, the only falt 
in nature which will operate on gold. It is commonly pre- 
pared by mixing common fea falt, or fal ammoniack, or the 
{pirit of them, with fpirit of nitre, or common aqua fortis. 

Chambers. 

He adds to his complex idea of gold, that of fixednefs or fo- 


lubility in agva regia. Locke. 
AQUA VITÆ. (Latin.] It is commonly underftood of what 


is otherwife called brandy, or fpirit of wine, either fimple 
or prepared with aromaticks. But fome appropriate the term 
brandy to what is procured from wine, or the grape: agua vitæ, 
to that drawn after the fame manner from malt. Chambers. 

I will rather truft a Fleming with my butter, parfon Hugh 
the Welchman with my cheefe, an Irifhman with my agua vi- 
tæ bottle, or a thief to walk with my ambling gelding, than 
my wife with herfelf. Shake/peare. 

AQUA‘ TICK. adj. [aguaticus, Lat. fron agua, water. ] 

$: at which inhabits the water. 

The vaft variety of worms found in animals, -as well terref- 
trial as aguaticky are taken into their bodies by meats and 
drinks. ' Ray on the Creation. 

Brutes may be confidered as either aerial, terreftrial, aqua- 
tick, or amphibious. 4guatick are thofe whofe conftant abode 
is upon the water. Locke. 

2. Applied to plants, that which grows in the water. 

Flags, and fuch like aguaticks are beft deftroyed by drain- 
ing. Mortimer’s Flufbandry. 

A’QUATILE. adj. [aguatilis, Lat:] That which inhabits the 
water. 

A’QuEDUCT. 2. f: [aguaduéius, Lat. A conveyance made for 
carrying water from one place to another; Made on uneven 
ground, to preferve the level of the water, and convey it by a 
canal. Some aqueduéts are under ground, and others above 
it, fupported@ by arches. 

Among the remains of old Rome, the grandeur of she com- 
monwealth fhews itfelf chiefly in temples, highways, aque- 


aué?s, walls and bridges of the city. Addifon. 
Hither the rills of water are convey’d 
In curious aguedué?s, by nature laid 
To carry all the humour. BYryckmorés 


A’QUEOUS. adj. [from agua, water, Lat.] Watery. 
‘The vehement fire requifite to its fufion, forced away all the 
aqueous and fugitive moifture. on Creation. 
A’QUEOUSNESs, 2. f. [agucfitas, Lat.] Waterifhnefs. 
A’/QUILINE, adj. [agutlinus, Lat. from aquila, an eagle.] Re- 
fembling an eagle ; when applied to the nofe, hooked. 
His nofe was aguiline, his eyes were bluc, 
Ruddy his lips, and frefh and fair his hue. Dryden. 


5 Gryps 
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Gryps fignifies fome kind of carlo er vulture; from whence 

the epithet eryus for an hooked or eg: ine note. Br. Mul. Err. 
AVQUO%SE. adj. (from agua, Lat.] Watery; having the quali- 
eties OF water. Tit. 
AQUw sary. z. / [from aquzfe.] Waterinefs. J93. 
TA. anno regni; that is, in the year of the reign: as, A. R.G. R. 


20. Anno regni Georgi! vegis wii gmo, in the twemi th year of 


the reign of king George. 
A'RABLE. adj. [irom ere, Lat. to plow.) 
fit for tillage ; productive of corn. 
His eves he open`d, and beheid a cld; 
Part arable, and tilth; whereon were fheaves 


Fit for the plough ; 


New reap’d. Ailton. 
*Tis good for arable, a glebe that afks 
Tough teams of oxen, and laborious tafks. Dryden. 


Having but very little arais lund, they are forced to fetch 

all their corn from foreign countries. Aelii forn. 

ARACHINOI' DES. n.f. (from zsáyyr, a fpider, and 12O, form. J 

1. One of the tunicks of the cyc, fo called from its retemblance 
to a cobweb. 

As to the tunicks of the eye, many things might be taken 
notice of; the prodigious finenefs of the arcchnsides, the acuie 
ferit of the retina, Ge. Derham. 

2. It is alio a fine thin tranfparent membrane, which, lying be- 
tween the dura and the pin mater, is fitppefted to inveit the 
whole fubftance of the brain. Chartbe? S. 

ARMIGNEF. n. f- [French.] A term in fortification, which 
fomctimes denotes « branch, return, or gallery ofa mine. Dict. 

ARA‘’NEGUS. eij. [from aranca, Lit. a cobweb. ] Reltmbling a 
cobweb. 

The curious araneous membrane of the cyc conftringeth and 
dilateth it, and fo varicth its focus. Derham. 

Ara‘rion. 2. f- [aratio, Lat.] The act or practice of plow- 
ing. 

A'R EEN adj. [from aro, Lat. to plow.] That which contri- 
butes to tillage. Dict. 

A RBALIST. 2. /. [from arcus, a bow, and balia, an engine to 
throw ftones.] A crofs-bow. 

It is reported by William Brito, that the arcubalifta, or ar- 
balifi, was firt fhewed to the French by our king Richard the 
firit, who was fhortly after flain by a quarrel thereof. Carden. 

A‘/RBITER. z». f: [Lat.] 

r. A judge appointed by the partics, to whofe determination they 
voluntarily tubmit. 

He wouid put himfelf into the king’s hands, and make him 
arbiter of the peace. Bacon. 

2. One who has the power of decifion or regulation; 2 judge. 

IWext him, high a, iter, 

Chance governs all. Ailton. 

His majefly, in this great conjunéture, feems to be generally 
allowed for the fole arbiter of the affairs of chriftendom. Temy 22. 

A/RPITRABLE. adj. [from arbitror, Lat.) Arbitrary ; depend- 
ing upon the will. 

The ordinary revenuc of a parfonage is in land, called the 
gicke ; intythe, a fet part of our zoous rendered to God; in 
other offcrings beftowed upon God by the people, citherin tuch 
arbitrable proportion as their own devotion moveth them, or 
as the laws or cuftoms of particular places do require thern. 


Spelman. 
ARRIVTRANMENT. 2. f. [trom arbitror, Lat.] Will; determina- 
tion; choice. 
Stand faft! to ftand or fall, 
Free in thine own arbitrament it tands, 
Perfeét within, no outward aid require ; 
And all temptation to tranfyrefs repel. Adilton. 


A’RBITRARILY. adv. [from arlitrary.] With no other rule than 
the will; defpotically ; abfolutely. 

He governed ariitrari/y, he was expelled ; and came tothe 
deferved end of all tyrants. Dryden. 

ARBITRA‘RIOUS. adj. [from erbitarius, Lat.] Arbitrary ; de- 
pending on the will. 

‘hefe are ftanding and irrepealable truths, fuch as have no 
precarious exj{itence, or erbttraricus dependance upon any will 
or underftanding whatfoever. Norris. 

ARBITRA‘’RiOUSLY. adu. [from arbitrarious.]) Arbitrarily ; ac- 
cording to mere will and pleafure. 

Where words are impofed artitrarictufly, diftorted from their 
common ule, the mind muft be led into mifprifion. Glaneille. 

AVRBIVRARY. aij. Tarbitrarius, Lat. ] 
I. Detpotick; abfolute; bound by no law; following the will 
without retteaine. Tt is applied both to perfons and things. 
_Jn vain the Tyrian queen religns ner life 
For the cnafte glory of a virtuous wife, 
If lving bards may falie amours rchearie, 


And, blait her name with w Litrary verle. IE alf. 
Ihcir regal tyrants fhall with blufhes hide 

Their little lufls of arbitrary pride, 

Nor bear to fve their vafti:ls ty ed. Pricr. 


2. Depending on no rule; Capriciou::. 

It may be perceived, with what infecurity we afcribe eftects 

depending on the natural period of 
NY LX, 


tini, unto aerditrery calon- 
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lations, and fuch as vary at pleafure. 
To A’RBITRATE. V. a. [arbitror, Lat.] 
I. ‘lo decide ; to determine. 
‘his might have been prevented, and made whole, 
With very cafv arguments of love, 
\Vhich now the manage of two kingdoms muft 
Vith fearful bloody iffue arbitrate. 
he. eS jude of, 
Yet where an equal poife of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th’ event, my nature is 
That [incline to hope, rather than fear. 
Zo ACRBITRATE. wv. 2. To give judgment. 
It did arbitrate upon the feveral reports of fenfe, not like a 
drowfy judge, only hearing, butalfodireéting their verdi&. Sorth. 
A/REITRARINESS. x. /. [from erbitrary.] Defpoticalnefs ; ty- 
ranny. 
He that by harflhnefs of nature, and a@rbitrarine/s of com- 
mands, ufes his children like fervants, is what they mean by 
a tyrant. Tempie. 
ARBITRATION. 72. f. [from arbitror, Lat.] The determination 
of a caute by a judge mutually agreed on by the partics con- 
tending. 
ARBITRATOR. n. f. [from arbitrate.] 
I. An extraordinary judge between party and party, chofen by 
their mutual conferit. Corcel- 
Be 2 good toldicr, or upright truftee, 
An arbitratar trom corruption trec. 
2. A governour; a prefident. 
Though heav'n be fhut, 
And heav'n’s high arbitrator fit fecure 
In his own ftrength, this place may be expos’d. AD 157. 
3- He that has the power of acting by his own choice without 
limit or controul. 
Another Blenheim or Ramillics will make the confederates 
matters of their own terms, and arbitrators of a peace. 
Addifon on the State cf the TF ar. 
4. The determiner; he that puts an end to any affair. 
But now the arbitrator of defpairs, 
Juft death, kind umpire of man’s miferies, 


Brown's D., ulzar Erre 


Shaks/peare. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


With fweet enlargement doth difmifs me hence. Shake/p. 
Tbe end crowns all ; 

And that old common arbitrator, time, 

Will one day cnd it. Shake/peare. 


ARBIV'TREMENT. 2. /. [from arbitror, Lat.] 
I1. Decifion ; determination. 

I know the knight is incenfed againft you, evento a mortal 
aréitrement; but nothing of the circumftance more. 

Shakesjp. Twelfth Night. 

Aid was granted, and the quarrel brought to the arbitrement 
of tne fword. i Flayward. 

2. Compromife. 

Lukewarnı perfons think they may accommodate points of 
religion by middle ways, and witty reconcilements; as if they 
would make an e@erbitrement between God and man. Bacon. 

A’RBORARY. acl. [arécrarius, Lat.] Of or belonging to a tree. D. 
A’°RBORET. 2. /. [aréor, Lat. a tree.] A fmall tree or fhrub. 
No arborst with painted blolloms dreft, 3 
And fmclling fWweet, but there it might be found, 
To bud out fair, and her fweet {mells throw all around. 
- Fairy Queen. 
Now hid, now feen, 
Among thick woven arborets, and flow’rs, 
Imbroider’d on cach bank. 
ARBO'REOUS. adj. [arboreus, Lat.] 
1. Belonging to trecs. 
2. A term in botany, to diftinguifh fuch fungufes or moffes as 
grow upon trees, from thofe that grow on the ground. Quincy. 

They fpeak properly, who make it an arboreous excreicences, 
or rather a fuperplant bred of a vifcous and fuperfluous lopps 
which the tree itfelf cannot affimilate. Brown's Vulgar Err. 

A’rvorist. 2. f. [arboiffe, Fr. from arbor, atree.] A naturalift 
who makes trees his ua : 

The nature of the mulberry, which the arborifs obferve to 
be long in the begetting his buds; but the cold feafons being 
paft, he fhoots them all out in a night. ; Fiowel. 

A‘RBOROUS. adj. [from arbor, Lat.] Belonging to a tree. 
From under fhady arécrous roof 
Soon as they forth were come to open fight 
Of day-{pring, and the fun. Ailton. 
A’reour. 7. j. [from arbor, Lat. a tree.] A bower; a place 
covered with green branches of trees. , : 

Nay you fhall fee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will 
eat a laft year’s pippin of my own grafting- _ Shakespeare. 

Let us divide our isbours: thou, where choice 
Leads thee, or where moit needs, whether to wind 
"Fhe woodbine rcund this ardour, or direct 


Ailton. 


The clafpiny ivy where to ciimb. Wilton. 
For noon-day’s seat are cloicr arbours madc, 

And for freih ev ning 2ir the op’ner glade. Drya’n. æ 
A’RBEOUR VINE. «4 ipecies of bindweed ; which fee. : 
ARE sCLE. z. J? Larbufcula, Lat.] Any little fhrub.- Ditt. 

2D A/RBUTE 
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A’RBUTE. n. f- [arbutus, Lat.] 

Arbute, or ftrawberry tree, grows common in Ireland. Ic 
is difficult to be raifed from the feeds, but may be propagated 
by layers. It grows to a goodly tree, endures our climate, un- 
lefs the weather be very fevere, and makes beautiful hedges. 

Mrrtimer’s Art of Iiufbandry. 
Rough aréute flips into a hazel bough 
Are oft ingrafted ; and good apples grow 
Out of a plain tree ftock. 
Arc. 2. f/f. [arcus, Lat. ] 
I. A fegment; a partof a circle; not more than a femicircle. 

Their fegments, or arcs, for the molt part, exceeded not the 

third part of a circle. Newton. 
2. An arch. 
Load fome vain church with old theatrick ftate, 

‘Turn ares of triumph to a garden gate; 

Reverfe your ornaments, and hang them all 

On fome patch’d dog-hole ek’d with ends of wall. Pope. 

ARCADE. 2. f. [French.] A continued arch; a walk arched 
over. 
Or call the winds through long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch hold at a Venetian door. Pope. 
ARCA NUM. n.f- in the plural arcana. A Latin word, fignify- 
ing a fecret. 
ARCH. z. f: [arcus, Lat.] 
x. Part of a circle, not more than the half. 
‘The mind perceives, that an arch of a circle is lefs than the 
whole circle, as clearly as it does the idea of a circle. Locke. 
2. A building in form of a fegment of a circle, ufed for bridges 
and other works. 
We’er through an arch fo hurried the blown tide, 
As the recomforted through the gates. Shakefpeare. 
Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch. 
Of the rais’d empire fall! here is my fpace. 
Shake/peare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
The royal fquadron marches, l 
Ereét triumphal arches 
For Albion and Albanius. 
3- The fky, or vault of heaven. 
Hath nature given them eyes 
‘To fee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope ` 


May. 


Dryden. 


Of fea and land. Shake/peare. 
4. [from 2exG».] A chief. Obfolete. 
The noble duke, my matter, 
My worthy arch and patron comes to night. Shakefpeare. 


To ARCH. v. a. [arcuo, Lat.] 
x. To build arches. 
The nations of the field and wood 


Build on the wave, or arch beneath the fand. Pope. 
2. To cover with arches. 
Gates of monarchs 
Are arch’d fo high, that giants may jet through. Shake/p. 


The proud river which makes her bed at her feet, is arched 
over with fuch a curious pile of ftones, that confidering the 
rapid courfe of the deep ftream that roars under it, it may well 
take place among the wonders of the world. ini. 

ARCH. adj. [from &2exG , chief.] 
r. Chief; of the fi clafs. 
The tyrannous and bloody a& is done; 

‘The moft arch deed of piteous maffacre, 


That ever yet this land was guilty of. Shake/peare. 
‘There is fprung up 
An heretick, an arch one, Cranmer. Shake/peare. 


2. Waggifh; mirthful; ee y, mifchievous. ‘This fignifica- 
tion it feems to have gained, by being frequently applied to the 
boy moft remarkable for his pranks; as the arch rogue, €&¥c. 

Eugenio fet out from the fame univerfity, and about the 
fame time with Corufades; he had the reputation of an arch 
lad at fchool. Swift. 

ARCH, in compofition, fignifies chief, or of the firft clafs, [from 
Zex,» oraéex:] as, archangel, archbifhop. Itis pronounced va- 
rioufly with regard to the ch, which before a-confonant found 
as in cheefe, as archdeacon; before a vowel like 4, as archangel. 

ARCHA‘NGEL. 1. f. [archangelus, Lat.] One of the higheft or- 
der of angels. 

Hiis form had yet not loft 

All her original brightnefs, nor appear’d 

]-efs than archangel ruin’d, and th’ excefs 


Of glory obfcur’d. Milton. 
T'is fure th’ archangel’s trump I hear, 

Nature’s great pafling-bell, the only call 
Of God’s that will be heard by all. Norris. 


ÅRCHA'NGEL. z. f. [/amium, Lat.] The name of a plant, called 
alfo Dead nettle. : . 

It hath a labiated flower of one leaf, whofe upper lip is hol- 
low like a fpoon; but the under one divided into wo feg- 
menis, in the form of a heart, and both end in chaps brimmed 
and edra; out of the flower cup, which is fiftulous and cut 
“to fegments, rifes the pointal, fixed, like a nail, to the 

inder ‘part of the flower, with four embryoes, which be- 
come triangular fceds inclofed in a hufk formed of+the flower 
cup. ‘Ihe fpecies are fourteen, and feven of them grow wild 
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on dry banks, or under hedges, two forts of which are ufed in 
medicine. i Miller. 

ARCHANGE‘LICK. adj. [from erchangel.] Belonging to arch- 
angels. 

x He ceas’d, and th’ archangelick pow’r prepar’d 

For fwift defcent; with him the cohort bright 

Of watchful cherubim. Milton. 

ARCHBE’aAcOonN. 2. f. [from arch and écacon.] “The chief place 
of profpect, or of fignal. 

You fhall win the top of the Cornifh archbeacon Hainbo- 
rough, which may for profpecét compare with Rama in Palef- 
tina. Carew. 

ARCHBISHOP. 2. f. [from arch and bi/sop.] A bifhop of the firtt 
clafs, who fuperintends the conduét of other bifhops his fuftra- 
ans. 

. Cranmer is return’d with welcome, 
Inftall’d lord archbifbop of Canterbury. Shake/peare. 
The archéi/hop was the known architect of this new fabrick. 
Cla endon. 
ARCHBI’SHOPRICK. 7. f. [from archbifbop.] The ftate or jurif- 

diétion of an archbifhop. 
"Tis the cardinal ; 

And merely to revenge him on the emperor, 

For not beftowing on him, at his afking, . 

The archbijhoprick of ‘Toledo, this is purpos’d. Shake/p. 

‘This excellent man, from the time of his promotion to the 
archbifhoprick, underwent the envy and malice of men who 
agreed in nothing elfe. Clarendon. 

ARCHCHA‘’NTER. 2. /. [from arch and chanter.] ‘The chicf 
chanter. i 

ARCHDE'ACON. 2. f. [archidiaconus, Lat.] One that fupplies 
the bifhop’s place and office in fuch matters as do belong to 
the epifcopal function. ‘The law itiles him the bifhop’s vicar, 
or vicegerent. a Ayliffe. 

Left negligence might foift in abufes, an archdeacon was ap- 
pointed to take account of their doings. Carew. 

ARCHDRB’ACONRY. 2. f. [archidiaconatus, Lat.] The office or 
- jurifdiction of an archdeacon. 
It oweth fubjection to the metropolitan of Canterbury, and 
hath one only archdeaconry. Gace. 
ARCHDE’“ACONSHIP. n. /: [from archdeacon.] The office of an 
archdeacon. 
ARCHDUKE. 2. f. [archidux, Lat.] A title given to fome fove- 
reii rinces, as of Auftria and Tufcany. 
hilip archduke of Auftria, during his voyage from the Ne- 
therlands towards Spain, was weather-driven into Weymouth. 
Carews Survey of Cornwall. 
ARCHDU‘cHEss. 7. /. [from arch and duchefs.} A title given to 
the fifter or daughter of the archduke of Auftria, or to the wife 
of an archduke of Tufcany. 
ARCH-PHILO’SOPHER. 2. /: [from arch and philofopher.] Chief 
philofopher. 

It is no improbable opinion therefore, which the arch-philo- 
Sopher was of, that the chiefeft perfon in every houfhold was al- 
ways as it were a king. ooker. 

ARCH-PRE/LATE. 2. f. [from arch and pre/ate.] Chief prelate: 

May we not wonder, that a man of St. Bafil’s authority and 
quality, an erch-prelate in the houte of God, fhould have his 
name far and wide called in queftion. _Fdooker. 

AROR a a n. f- [from archand prefbyter.] Chief pref- 
yter. 

As fimple deacons are in fubjeétion to prefbyters, according 
to the canon law ;. fo are alfo prefbyters, and arch-pre/byters in 

_fubjeflion to thefe archdeacons. i Ayliffe. 
ARCH-PRIEST. 7. f. [from arch and price/?.] Chief prieft. 
e word decanus was extended to an ecclefiaftical dieni A 
which included the arch-priefis. Alif 
ARCHAIO LOGY. 2. f. [from aexaniG, ancient, and AoyvG@-, a dif- 
courfe.] A difcourfe on antiquity. 
ANCHAIOLO’GICK. adj. [from a, Relating to a dif- 
courfe on antiquity. 
A/RCHAISM. n. f. [aexaicpecs.] An ancient phrafe, or mode of 
exprefiion. $ 

I fhall never ufe archaifms, like Milton. fF atts. 

A‘’RCH ey participial adj. [from Ze arch.] Bent in the form of 
an arch. 

I fee howthine eye would emulate the diamond; thou haft 
the right arched bent of the brow. Shagefpeare. 

ARCHER. 7. f- [archer, Fr. from arcus, Lat. a bow. ] e that . 
fhoots with a bow, he that carries a bow in battle. 
Fight, gentemen of England; fight, bold yeomer+ 

Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head : 

Spur your proud horfes hard. Shake/peare. 

‘This Cupid is no longer an archer, his glory fhall be ours, 
for we are the only love-gods. Shake/peare. 

i Thou frequent bring’f the fmitten deer’; 

For feldom, archers fay, thy arrows err. Pricer. 

A’RcHERY. 7. f. [from meler: T 
x. The ufe of the bow. 


Among the i, artillery, archery challengeth the pre- 
eminence, as peculiar to our nation. Camden. 


2. I he 
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2+ The act of fhooting with the bow. 
Flower of this purple dye, 
Hit with Cupid’s archery, 
Sink in apple of his eyc! 
3- The arc*of an archer. 
Blot fcraphims fhall leave their quire, 
And turn love’s foldiers upon thee, 
To exercile their archery. Crafhizw’s Steps to Temple. 
A'‘RCHES-COURT. 2. f/. , from arches and court.) The chief aiid 
moft ancient confittory that belongs to the archbifhop of Can- 
terburv, for the debating of {fpiricual caufes, fo called from 
Bow Church in London, where it is kept, whofe top is raiféd 
of ftone-pillars, built arch-wife. “Ihe judge of this court is 
termed the dean of the arches, or official of the erches-court : 
dean of the arches, becaufe with this office is commonly joined 
a peculiar jurifdiétion of thirteen parifhes in London, termed 
a deancry, being exempted from the authority of the bithop of 
London, and belonging to the archbifhop of Canterbury; of 
which the parifh of Bow is one. Some others fay, that he was 
farft called dean of the arches, becuufe the official to the arch- 
bifhop, the dean of the arches, was his fubftitute in his court; 
and by that means the names became confounded. The ju- 
rifdiction of this judze is ordinary, and extends through the 
whole province of Canterbury: fo that, upon any appeal, he 
forthwith, and without any further examination of the caufe, 
fends out his citation to the party appealed, and his inhibition 
tothe judge from whom the appeal is madc. Cowell. 
ARCHETYPE. 72, f. [archetypum, Lat.] The original of which any 
refemblance is made. 

Our fouls, though they might have perceived images them- 
felves by fimple tenfe; yet it feems inconceivable, how they 
fhould apprehend their archetypes. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

As aman, a trec, are the outward objects of our perception, 
and the outward archetypes or patterns of our ideas ; fo our fen- 
fations of hunger, cold, are alfo inward archetypes or patterns of 
our ideas. But the notions or pictures of thefc things, as they 
are in the mind, arc the ideas. WFatts’s Logick. 

ARCHE’ rYPAL. adj. [Larchetypus, Lat.] Original; being a pat- 
tern from which copies are made. 
‘Through contemplation’s opticks I have feen 
Him who is fairer than the fons of men: 
The fource of good, tbe light archetypal. Norris's Adifcell. 
ARCHE’US xn. /- [probably from Zexes.] A word by which 
Paracelfus feems to have meant a power that prefides over the 
animal ceconomy, diiftinét from the rational foul. 
ARCHIDIA‘CONAL. adj. [from archidiaconus, Lat. an archdea- 
con.] Belonging to an archdeacon; as, this offence is liable 
to be cenfured in an archidiaconal vifitation. 
ARCHIEPI’SCOPAL. adj. [from sig <A earl Lat. an archbifhop. ] 
Belonging toan archbifhop ; as, Canterbury is an archiepifcopal 
fee ; the fuffragans are fubject to archiepifcopal jurifdiction. 
ARCHITECT. 2. /- [architeétus, Lat.] 
1. A profcfior of the art of building. 

The architect's glory confifts in the defignment and idea of 
the work; his ambition fhould be to make the form triumph 
over the matter. SW cttsr. 

2. A contriver of a building; a builder. 
“Lhe hafty multitude 

Admiring enter’d, and the work fome praife, 

And fome the archite: his hand was known 

In heav’n, by many a tow’red ftructure high, 

WV here fcepter’d angels held their refidence, 

And fat as princes. Miilton’s Paradife Loft. 

3. The contriver or former of any compound body. 
This inconvenience the divine archite? of the body obviated. 
Ray on the Creation. 


Shales. allidf. Night *s Dr. 


4- The contriver of any thing. 
An irreligious Moor, 
Chief architeé? and plotter of thefe woes. Shak. Tit. And on. 
ArcHire’crive. adj. [from architec?.] “That performs the 
work of architecture. 

How could the bodies of many of them, particularly the 
lat mentioned, be furnifhed with architec?ive materials? 

Derhani’s Ph:fico-Theolozy. 

ARCHITECTONICK. adj. [from e305, chief, and rixrwy, an ar- 

tificer.] That which has the power or {kill of an architect; that 
which can build or form any thing. 

To fay that fome more fine part of either, or all the hypo- 
{tatical principle, is the architect of this elaborate ftructure is 
to give occafion to demand, what proportion of the tria prima 
afforded this architedionick {pirit, and what agent made fo {kil- 
ful and happyea mixture. |Boyle’s Scept. Chym. 

ARCHITE’CTURE. 2. f. [architedtura, Lat.] 
1. ‘Ihe art or {Cience of building. 

Architecture is divided into cruil architeSure, called by way of 
eminence architecture, military architecture, or fortification; and 
naval architedture, venich, befides building of fhips and veffels* 
includes alfo ports, tinosles, docks, Ge. Some think the Ty- 
rians were the firft improvers of architeéfure; but others con- 
tend that the ruies of this art were delivered by God himfelf 
to Solemon, trom whom the Tyrians had their inftruction, 
which they afterwards .ommunicated to the Egyptians; thefe 
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to the Greciarns, and theme again tothe Romans. UnJd-s- Au- 
guftus architeéiure arrived to ics wreateni glory 5; but altor- 
wards dwindled by degrees, and at lalt fell with the we autern 
empire, in the fifth century, when the Wiligetns detroyed ail 
the moit beautiful monuments of antiquity ; and a new manner 
of building took its rife called the Csothicx, coaric, artiels, 
and ma‘live. Of the fame kind was the Arabefk, Alo riik or 
Moorith architef?ure, brought from the South by the wloors 
and Saracens. The architects of the thirteenth, f urteenthi, 
and fifteenth centuries, who had oime knowledge of fceulpture, 
feemed to make perfection coniit altogether in the delicacy 
and muititude or ornaments, which tney trequently be.towed 
on their buildings without any conduct or talte. Jan the two 
laft centuries, the architects of Italy and Fr. nce were wholly 
bent upon retrieving the primitive timplicity and beauty of an- 
cient architecture, inwhich they did not fail of fuccefs. This 
art is divided into five orders; the Tufcan, Dorick, Ionick, 
Corinthian, and Compotlite ; which took their rite from the 
different proportions that the different kinds of buildings ren- 
dered neceffary,; according to the bulk, ttrength, delicacy, 
richnefs, or fimplicity required. Chamvers. 
Our fathers next in architeffure Mid, 

Cities for ufe, and forts for fafety build: 

Then palaces and lofty domes arofe, 

Thete for devotion, and for pleafure thofe. Blackm. Creat. 

2. The effect or performance of the fcience of building. 

The formation of the tirit carth being a piece of divine archi- 
teure, afcribed to a particular providence. Burnet’s Treorys 

A/RCHITRAVE. 7. /. [froin zex r» chief, and trab, Lat. a beam; 
becaufe itis fuppofed to reprefent the principal beam in timber 
buildings.] That part of a column, or order of a colu.na, 
which lies immediately upon the capital, and is the loweft 
member of the entablature. This member is ditferent in the 
different orders; and, in building architrave doors and win- 
dows, the workman frequently follows his own fancv. ‘Ihe 
architrave is fometimes called the reaton piece, or matter beam, 
in timber buildings, as porticos, cloifters, @e. In chimnies it 
is called the mantle piece; and over jambs of doors, and lintels 
of windows, hyperthyron. Builders Dic?. 

The materiale laid over this pillar were of wood; through 
the lightnefs whereof the architrave could not iuffer, nor the 
column itfelf, being fo fubftantial. IV otton`s Archite Ture. 

Weiftward a pompous frontifpiece appear’d, 

On Dorick pillars of white marble rear’d, 

Crown'd with an @erchitrave of antique molds 

And {culpture rifing on the roughen’d gold. Popes. 

A’RCHIVES. 2. [. without a fingular. (archiva, Lat.) The placcs 
where records or ancient writings are kept. It is perhaps fome- 
times ufed for the writings themfelves. 

“hough we think our words vanifh with the breath that ut- 
ters them, yet they become records in God's court, and are 
laid up in his archives, as witneffes either for or again{t us. 

Government of the Tongue: 

I fhal! now only laok a little into the Motaick archives, to 
obferve what they furnifh us with upon this fubjecét. //o2d:card. 

A’RCHWISE. adu. [from arch and wi,e.] Inthe form of an arch. 

The court of arches, fo called ab arcuata ecclefia, or from Bow 
church in London, which is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, by 
reafon of the ftceple or clochier thereof, raifed at the top with 
{tone pillars in fafhion of a bow bentarchwife. A lifes Par: 

ARCI’TENENT. adj. [a@rcittencns, Lat.] Bow-bearing. Dict. 

ARCTA’/TION. 2. f. [from arćžo, to ftrceighten.] Streightening ; 
confinement to a narrower compafs. 

A RCTICK. z. f: [from’Apxlos, the northern conftellation.] Nor- 
thern; lying under the Arétos, or bear. See ARTICK. 

Ever during fnows, perpetual {hades 

OFf darknefs, would congeal their livid blood, 

Did not the arćłick traćt fpontaneous yield 

A cheering purple berry big with wine. 

A’rceTick Circle. See CIRCLE. 

A’RCUATE. adj. [arcuatus, Lat.] Bent inthe form of an arch. 

The caufe of the confufion in founds, and the inconfufion of 
fpecies vifible, is, for that the fight worketh in right lines; but 
founds that move in oblique and arcuate lines, mult needs en- 
counter and difturb the one the other. Bacon's Nat. Fijt. 

In the gullet, where it perforateth the midriff, the carneous 
fibres are inflected and arcuate. Ray on Creation. 

AYRCUATILE, adj. (from arcuate.] Bent; inflected. Dici. 

ARCUA'TION. n. f. [from arcuate. ] 

1. The aét of bending any thing; incurvation. 

2. The ftate of being bent; curvity, or crookednefs. 

3- [In gardening. ] The method of raifing by layers fuch trees as 
cannot be raifed from feed, or that bear nọ feed, as the elm, 
lime, alder, willow; and is fo called from bending down to 
the ground tbe branches which ipring from the offsets or {tools 
after they are planted. Chambers. 

A’RCUATURE. n. f. [arcuatura, low Latin.] The bending or 
curvature of an arch. Did. 

ARCUBA’LISTER. 2. /. [from arcus, a bow, and n- 
gine.) A crofsbow man. 

King John was cfpied by a very good arcubalifier, who ta d, 
that he would foon difpatch the cruel tyrant. God forbid, vi.= 

varlet, 


» 
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variet, quoth the carl, that we fhould procure the deatl. of the 
holy one of God. Camden's Remain. 
Arb. [Saxon.] Signifies natural difpefition; as, Geddurd is a 
divine temper; Reinard, a fincere temper; Giffard, a bounti- 
ful and liberal difpofition; Bernard, filial affection, Ge. 
Gibjon’s Ceara ten. 
A'RDENCY. zn. f. [from ardent.] Ardour; eagernefs; warinth 
of affection. 

Accepted they fhall be, if qualified with humility, and ar- 
dency and preteverance, fo far as concerns the end immediate 
to them. Flammond’s Pral. Catechifmi. 

The incfiable happinefs of our dear Redeemer muft nceds 
bring an increafe to ours, commenfurate to the ardency of our 
love tor him. Boyle. 

ARDENT. adj. [ardens, Lat. burning. ] 
xr. Hot; burning; ficry. 

Chymitts obferve, that vegetables, as lavender, ruc, marjo- 
ram, (ec. diftilled before fermentation, yield oils without any 
burning fpirits; but, after fermentation, yield ardent {pirits 
without oils; which fhews, that thcir oil is, by fermentation, 
converted into {pirit. Newton's Opticks. 

2. Fierce; vehement 
A knight of fwarthy face, 
Fiizh on a cole-black iteed purfu’d the chace; 
With flafhing flames his ardent eyes were fill 'd. 
3- Paffionate; affecticnate: ufed generally of defire. 
Another nymph with fatal pow’r may rife, 

To damp the finking beams of Calia’s eyes; 

With haughty pride may hear her charms confeft, 

And fcorn the ardent vows that I have bleft. Prior. 

A’RDENTLY. adv. [from ardent.] Eagerly; affe&tionately. 

With true zeal may our hearts be moft ardently inflamed to 

our religion. Spratt’s Sermons. 
A’RDOUR. n.f: [ardor, Lat. heat.] 
1. Heat. 
2. Heat of affection, as love, defire, courage. 

Joy, like aray of the fun, reflects with a greater ardour and 
quickneis, when it rebounds upon a man from the breaft of his 


Dryden. 


friend. South, 
The foldicrs fhout around with gen’rous rage; 
He prais’d their ardcur, inly pleas’d to fee 
His hoft. Dryden. 


Unmov’d the mind of Ithacus remain’d, 
And the vain ardours of our love reftrain’d. Paope’s Odi fey. 
3. The prion ardent or bright. ‘This is only ufed by Milton. 
INor delay’d the winged faint, 
After his charge receiv’d; but from amon 
Thoufand celctftial ardeurs, where he fto 
Veil’d with his gorgeous wings, up-{fpringing light, 
Flew thro’ the midit of heav’n. Paradife Loft. 


Arpu‘ity. z. /. [from arduous.] Height; difficulty. Di. 
A‘R!;UOUS. ad. [arduus, Lat. ] 
1. Lofty; hard to climb. i : 
High on Parnaffus’ top her fons fhe fhow’d, 
And pointed out thofe ardusus paths they trod. Pope. 


2. Difficulr. 

It was a means to bring him up in the fchool of arts and po- 
licv, and fo to fit him for that great and arduous employment 
that God defigned him to. South. 

A/RDUOWSNESS. V. /. [from arduous.] Height; difficulty. 
Are. The tuird perfon plural of the prefent tenfe of the verb to 
be; as, young men ave rath, old are cautious. 
ARE, or sllamie. T he lowcft note but one in Guido’s fcale of 
muiick. 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

Are to plead Hortentio’s paffion; 

B mi Bianca take him for thy lord, 

C faut, that loves with all affection. 

A‘’REA. n. f. [Latin.] 
1. The furface contained between any lines or boundaries. 

The arcea ot a triangle is found by knowing the height and 
the bafe. WFatts’s Lozick. 

2. Any open furface, as the floor of a room; the open part of a 
church; the vacant part or ftage of an amphitheatre. An in- 
clofed place, as lifts, or a bowling-green, or grafs-plot. 

Let us conceive a floor or area of goodly length, with the 
breadth fomewhat more than half the longitude. TV otton. 

“lhe Alban lake is of an oval figure, and, by reafon of the 
high mountains that encompafs it, looks like the area of fome 
vait amphitheatre. Addifon on Italy, 

In ercas vary’d with Mofaic art, 
Some whirl the difk, and fome the jav’lindart. Popes Odyf- 
To ARE’AD, or AREED.WV. a. [anedan, Sax. to counfel.] “lo 
advife; to direct. 
Knights and ladies gentle decds, 

WW hofe praifes having fleptin filence long, 

Alc, all too meane, the facred mule areeds 

To Buzon broad. Fairy Queen, 

But mark what I arcad thee now: avant, 
«ly thither whence thou fled’ft! If from this hour 
Within thefe hallow’d limits thou appear 
Back to th’ infernal pit I drag thee chain’d. Paradife Lof. 


Shake/peare. 
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AREFAC'TION. n. f. [arefazi2, Lat. todry.] The flate of grow- 
ing dry ; the aćt cf drying. 

From them, and thcir motions, principally, procesd arsu- 
tion, and moit of the effects of nature. Bason s Nat. Hissar. 

Jo A'REFY. V. a. [arcfacio, Lat. todry.] To dry;_to vxha'e 
moifture. 

Heat drieth bodics that docafily expire, as parchment, leaves, 
roots, clay, &Fc. and fo doth time or age «refy, as in the lume 
bodies, “ce. Bacon's Nat. Llistery. 

ARENA‘’CEOUS. adj. [arena, Lat. fand.] Sandy; having the 
qualities of fand. 

A picce of the ftonc of the fame mines, of a yellowifl brown 
colour, an @renaceous friable fubftance, and with fome white 
{par mixed with it. Woodward on Foffils. 

ARENA‘TION. n. f. [from arena, Lat. fand.] Is ufed by tome 
phyficians for a fort of dry bath, when the patient fits with his 


feet upon hot fand. Dié?. 
ARENO’SE. adj. [from arena, Lat.] Sandy; full of fand. Dia. 


ARE‘’NULOUS. adj. [from arenuf/e, Lat. fand.] Full of finall 
fand; gravelly. De}. 
AREO ICK. aay. [egxsorima.] Such medicines as open the pores 
of the fkin, fo that the morbifick matter may be carried off by 
{weat, or infenfible perfpiration. Did. 
ARETO’LOGY. 2. f. [from egery, virtue, and Afyæ, to difcourfe. } 
That part of moral philofophy which treats of virtue, its na> 
ture, and the means of arriving at it. Dié. 
A’RGAL. z. f- Hard lees fticking to the fides of wine veffels, 
more commonly called tartar. Ditt. 
A'RGENT. adj. [from argentum, Lat. filver.] 
x. The white colour ufed inthe coats of gentlemen, knights, and 
baronets, fuppofed to be the reprefentation of that metal, 
Rinaldo flings 
As fwift as fiery light’ning kindled new, 
His argent eagle with her filver wings 
In field of azure, fair Erminia knew. 
In an argent field, the god of war 
Was drawn triumphant on his iron car. 
2. Silver; bright like filver. 

‘Thofe argent ficids more likely habitants, 
Tranflated faints, or middle fpirits hold, 
Betwixt th’ angelical and human kind. 

Or afk of yonder argent fields above, 
Why Jove’s fatellites are lefs than Jove. Pope's Ep7- on Alan. 

ARGENTA’TION. H. f. [from argentum, Lat. filver.] An over- 
laying with filver. ee. 
A’RGENTINE. adj. [argentin, Fr.] Sounding like filver. 
A’RGIL. 2. f- [argilla, Lat.] Potters clay; a fat foft 
earth of which veficls are made. 
ARGILLA‘cEOUS. adj. [from argil.] Clayey; partaking of ths 
nature of argil; confifting of argil, or potters clay. 
ARGILLOUS. adj. [from _ argil.] Confifting of clay; clayifh; 
contzining clay. 
Albuquerque derives this rednefs from the fand and argillsus 
earth at the bottom. Browns Fulgar Errsurs. 
A’rGosy. n. f/f. [derived by Pope from Argo, the name af Jafon's 
fhip.] A large veffel for merchandife; a carrack. 
Your mind is toing on the ocean ; 
‘There where your argoftes with portly (tail, 
Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Or as it were the pageants of the fea, 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Shatc/. ALerch. of Venice, 
To A'RGUE. v. x. [arguo, Lat.] 
1. Toreafon; to offer reafons. 

I know your majefty has always lov’d her 
So dear in heart, not to deny her what 
A woman of lefs place might afk by law; 

Scholars allow’d freely to argue for her. Shake/p. Hen. VIII. 
Publick arguing oft ferves not only to exafperate the minds, 
but to whet the wits of hereticks. Decay of Piety. 
An idea of motion, not paffing on, would perplex any one, 
who fhould argue from fuch an idea. Locke. 
2. To perfuade by argument. 
It is a fort of poetical logick which I would make ufe of, to 
argue youinto a protection of this play. Congr. Ded. to O/d Bat. 
3- To difpute; with the particles with or againf? before the op- 
ponent, and againf? before the thing oppofed. 
Why do chriftians, of feveral perfuafions, fo fiercely argue 
againf? the falvability of each other? Decay of Pty. 
- He that by often arguing againf?f his own {cnfe, impofes falfè 
hoods on others, is not far from believing himfelf. Locke. 
I do not fee how they can argue with any ope, without fet- 
ting down ftri& boundaries. Locke. 
To A'RGUE. V. a. 
x. To prove any thing by argument. 
If the world’s age and death be argued well, 
nob the fun’s fall, which now toward’s earth doth bend, 
hen we might fear that virtue, fince fhe fell 
So low as woman, fhould be near her end. 
2. Io debate any queition; as, to argue a caufe. 
3- lo prove, as an argument. 
So many laws argue fo many fins 
Among them; how can God with fuch refide? Parad, ags 
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Tt argues diemper of the mind as well as of the body, when 
a man is continually coffing fram one fide tothe other. Sent. 

“This areves a virtue and difpotition in thofe fides of the 
rays, which aufwers to that virtuc and difpotiticn of the cryftal. 

Newtsn'’s Opics. 
4- To charge with, as a crime; with of. : 

I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and exprefions of mine, 
which can be truly ez? grue cy obdf{cenity, profanencfs, or immo 
rality, and retract them. tory tens Fables, Prefuce- 

‘Phe acidents are not the fame, which would have argucd 
him +f aftervile copying, and total barrennets of invention ; 
vet the feas were the fanic. D: yden'’s Fub es, Preface. 

A’RGUER. z. /. [from ergue.] Areafoner; a difputer; a con- 
trovertiit. 

Nicn are afnamed to be profelytes to a weak arg: er, as think- 
ing they muft part with their reputation as well as their fin. 

‘Decay of Piety. 
A’nGU™MENT. 2. f. [argumentum, Lat. ] 
1. A reafon alleved for or againtt any thing. 

Woe fometinics fee, on our theatres, vice rewarded, at Icaft 

unpunifhed ; yet it ought not to be an argumenr asainit che art. 
Dryden's Preja eto Tyrannick Love. 

When any thing ts proved by as good arguaents as that thing 
is capable of. fuppofing it werc; we ought notin reafon to make 
any doubt of the exiftence of that thing. Lillotfons Preface. 

And thus we have our author’s two great and only arguments 

' to prove, that heirs are lords over their brethren. Locke. 
2. The fubjeét of any difcourfe or writing. 

That fhe who ev'n but now was your beft object, 

Your praife’s argument, balm of your age, 

Deareft and beft. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 

To the height of this great argument 

I may affert cternal providence, 

And juftify the ways of God to man. Adiltin’s Paradife Loft: 
; Sad tæk ! yet argument 

Wot lefs, but more heroick than the wrath 

Of ftern Achilles. Mii 't:n’s Parad Se Loft. 

A much longer difcourfe my argument requires; your mër- 
ciful difpofitions a much ihorter. Spratt’s Sermons. 

s- The contents of any work fummed up by way of abftract. 

‘Lhe eryument of the work, thatis, its principal aétion, the 
ceconomy and difpcfition of it, are the things which diftinguifh 
copies from originals. ` Dryden's ZEnvid, Preface. 

4- Acontroverfy. 
This day, in ergrment upon a cafe, 

Some words there grew ‘cwixt Somerfet and me. Sb. FI. VI. 

If the idea be not agreed on berwixt the fpeaker and hearer, 
the argument is not about things, but names. L-cke. 

it was much like an argument that fell out laft night, where 
each of us fell in praife of our country mifirefies. S4. Cj mbeli:re. 

5. It has formetimes the particle ta before the thing to be proved, 
but generally for. 

“dhe beft inoral argument to paticnce, in my opinion, is the 
udvantace of patience itfelf. Ti l.tfon. 

“This, beforc that revelation had enlightened the world, was 
the very befte cument Jor a future ftate. Atterbury s Sermon. 

©. [In aftronomy.] An arch by which we fcek another unknown 
arch, proportional to the firft. Chambers. 
ARGUME’NYAL. adj. [from a-gument.] Belonging to argument; 
reafoning. 
Afflicted fenfe thou kindly doft fet free, 
Opprefs’d with ergum.ntal tyranny, 
sind routed reafon finds a fafe retreat in.thee. Pote. 
ARGUMENTATION. z. f- [from argumen:.] Reafoning; the 
att of reafoning. 

Arguimentat-on is that operation of the mind, whercby wein- 
fer one propofition from two or more propofitions premifed. 
Or it isthe drawing a conciufion, which before was unknown, 
or doubtful, from fome propofitions more known and evident ; 
fo when we have judged that matter cannot think, atid thatthe 
mind of man doth think, we cunclude, that therefore the mind 
of man is not matter. WFeatts's Logick. 

I fuppofe it is no ill topick of argzmentation, to fhew the pre- 
valence of contmpt, bythe contrary influences of refpect. South. 

[iis thoughts muft be mafcu:ine, full of argumentation, and 
that fuilicient!v warm. Dryden. 

itis certain, that the whoic courfe of his argumentation comes 

oy thirg. Addifon’s Freeha!der. 
ARGUMENTATIVE. adj. [From arzgument.] Confifting of ar- 
gument;, containing argument. 

‘This omiffien, confidering the bounds within which the ar- 
gence. etve part of my cifcourfe was confined, Ieould not avoid. 

Atterbury s Preface to his Sermons. 

ARGU AT TION. a. f [from argua, Lat.] A proving by argu- 

n:ent; a difputing for and againit. I). ét. 
D AGUTS. adj. (arguto, Itai. argutus, Lat.] 
t. SuBsiilc; witty; harp. 
2. Shriti. 
vi Rif. n.f- (Ital. in mufick.j Af air, fong, or tunc. 
‘stu. edi. Laridus, Lat. dry.} Dry 5s parched up. 

Niy complexion is became aduft, and my body arid, by vifir- 
ine lands. Mrbuthict and P pes Afartinus Seriblers:. 
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4- To revive from death. - 
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His harden’d fingers deck the gaudy fpring, 

Without him fumaer were an arid waite. Lhomf. Autumn. 

ARMoiry. 2 f. [from arid.} 
r. Drynefs; ficcity. 

Sale taken in great quantities will reduce an animal body to 
the greatvit extremity of a idfty, or dryncfs. 4 buth con Alimenti. 

2. In the theuiogical fenfe, a kind of infenfibility in devotion, 
contrary to meltioug. 

Strike my fuu! with lively appre!t.enfions of thy excellencices, 
to hear up my fpirit under the greatett aridities and deiections, 
with the dei:eheful profpest of thy glories. INGOTS. 

ARIES. n. f: (f-at.] Lhe Ram; one of the twelve figns of the 
Zodiuck. 
At lat from Æ. fe: roll, the bounteous fun, 

And the bright Bull receives him. Lhomcn’s String. 
To ARVETATE. v. 7. [arieto, Lat. ] 
1. To butt like a ram. 
2. oe in imitation of the blows which rams give with thcir 

eads. 

ARIETA TION. nof. [from arietate.] 
1. he act of butting like a ram. 
2. The a&t of battering with an engine called a ram. 

The ftrength of the percuffion, wherein ordnance do exceed 
all ari. taticn» ənd ancient inventions. Bacon's Evays. 

3- The azi of ftriking, or confiicting in general. 

Now thofe heterogeneous atoms by themfelves, hit fo ex- 
actly into their proper refidence, in the midift of fuch tumultu- 
ary moticns, and a: fetations of other particles. Gianvu. S.epfis. 

ARIE'TT A. n. f. (Ital. in mufick.] A Mhertair, fong, or tune. 

Arrcur. adv. (from a and Ped 

1- Rightly ; without mentai errour. 

How him Llov'd, and love with all my might 5 

So thought I eke of him, and think I thought aright. F. Q. 
Thefe were thy thoughts, and thou could’it judge aright, 

‘Till interet made a jaundice in thy fight. D ydes Fables. 

he motions of the tongue are fo eafy, and fo fubtile, that 

you can hardly conceive or diftinguifh them arighr. 4doider. 

2. Rightly; without crime. 

A generation that fet not their heart aright. 

3- Rightly; without failing of the end defigned. 

uardian of the groves, and go -defs of the night, 

Fair queen, he faid, dirc& my dart aright. Dryd.n’s Aeneid. 

ARIOLA’ TION, or HARIOLA TION. n.f | haricliss, Lat. a footh- 
fayer.] Soothfaying ; vaticination. 

‘The priefts of clder time have deluded their apprehenfions 
with ariclation, foothfaying, and fuch oblique idolat. ies. 

i Erur? s L ul ar wrrours. 

ARIO’SO. n.f: [ftal. in mufick.] The movement of a common 

air, fonz, or tune. Dicle 

To ARISE. v. n. pret. arofe, particip. a? ijen, [from a and ryz. ] 
x. To mount upward as the fun. 

He rofe, and, looking up, beheld the flies 

With purple blughing, and the day œ ifi. Lr,dews Ereid. 

a To ger up as from ficep, or from reft. 

So Efdras aroj up, and faid unto them, ye have tranfgrefled 

the law. 1 Efu. ix. 7. 

How long wilt thou fleep, O fluggard; when wilt thou arife 
out of thy fleep ? Proverbs vi. 9. 

3- To come into view, as from obfcurity. 
There thall arif: falfe Chriits and falfe prophets. 


PJ. xxviii. 8. 


Adatt. xxiv: 


Thy dead men fhall live, together with my body fhall they 
arife: awake and fins ye that dwell in duit. Ijuiuh xxvi. 19. 
5- lo proceed, or have its original. 
They which were fcattered abroad upon the perfecution that 
arofe about Stephen, travelled as far as Vhœnice. /é?s xi. 19. 
know not what mitchief may arife hereafter from the ex- 

ample of fuch an innovation. 


Dryden. 
6. To enter upon a new ftation. 
Another Mary then are/z, 

And did rig`rous laws impofe. Cowley. 


7- To commence hoftility. 

And when he arofe againft me, I caught him by his beard, 
and fmote him. 1 Sumuel xvii. 35- 

For the various fénfes of this word, fee Risr. 

ARISTO CRACY.2./. [Že O, greatelt, and xexliw, to govern. ] 
‘That form of government which places the fupreme power in 
the nobles, without a king, and exclufively of the people. 

‘The arificcracy of Venice hath admitted fo many abufes 
through the degeneracy of the nobles, that the period of its 
duration feems to approach. Swift. 

ARISTOCRA’TICAL, or ARISTOCRA‘’TICK. ad. [from arijic- 
cray.] Relating to ariftocracy ; including a form of govern- 
ment by the nobles. 

Cckham dittinguifhes, that the papacy, or ecclefiaftical mo- 
narchy, may be changed in an extraordinary manner, for fome 
time, intoan æ ijic-raiical form of government. A “Ns Par. 

ARIS FOCRA‘’TICALNESS, 7. f. [from arifi:c-atical.]) Ro- 
cratical itate. 

ARMrinmancy. z. f. [from ésiSpes, number, and palec, 
vination.? A feretelling future events by numbers. Lid? 
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ARITHME’TICAL. adj. [from arithmetick.] According to the 
rules or method of arithmetick. 

The principles of bodies may be infinitely fmall, not only 
beyond all naked or affifted fenfe, but beyond all arithmetical 
operation or conception. Grew’s Co/m. Sacra. 

The fquares of the diameters of thefe rings, made by any 
prifmatick colour, were in a7ithmetizal progrefion, as in the 
fifth obfervation, Newton's Opricks. 

ARITHME’ TICALLY. adu. [from arithmetical] In an arithme- 
tical manner ; according to the principles of arithmetick. 

‘Though the fifth part of a xcftes being a fimple fraction, and 
arithmetically regular, it is yet no proper part of that meafure. 

AA-Luthnot on Coins. 
ARITHMETI’cIaANn. 2. f. [from earithmetick.] A mafter of the 
art of numbers. 

A man had need be a good arithynetician, to underftand this 
author’s works. His defcription runs on like a multiplication 

. table. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 
ARI THMET ICE. a. f. [aaSuGr, number, and tl etw, mea- 
fure.] The fcience of numbers; the art of computation. 

Wee have very little intelligence about the origin and inven- 
tion of arithmetick ; but probably it muft have taken its rife from 
the introduétion of commerce, and confequently be of Tyrian 
invention. From Afia it paffed into Egypt, where it was reatly 
cultivated. From thence it was tranfmitted to ‘the reeks, 
who conveyed it to the Romans with additional improvements. 
But, from fome treatifes of the ancients remaining on this fub- 
ject, it appears that their arit/metick was much inferiour to that 


of the moderns. Chambers. 
On fair ground I could beat forty of them; 
But now ’tis odds beyond arithmetick. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 


The Chriftian religion, according to the Apoftle’s arithmetick, 
hath but thefe three parts ef it; fobriety, juftice, religion. Taylor. 
ARK. z. f [area, Lat. a cheft ] ` 
I. A veflel to fwim upon the water, ufually applied to that in 
which Noah was preferved from the univerfal deluge. 

Make thee an ark of gopher wood ; rooms thou fhalt make 

in the ar, and fhalt pitch it within and without. Gen. vi. 14. 
‘The one juft man alive, by his command, 

Shall build a wond'rous arf, as thou beheld’ft, 

To fave himfelf and houfhold, from amidft 

A world devote touniverfal wreck. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

2. The repofitory of the covenant of God with the Jews. 

‘This coffer was of thittim wood, covered with plates or leaves 
of gold, being two cubits and a half in length, a cubit and a 
half wide, and a cubit and a half high. It had two rings of 
gold on each fide, through which the ftaves were put for carry- 
ing it. Upon the top of it was a kind of gold crown all around 
it, and two cherubim were faftemed to the cover. It contained 
the two tables of ftone, written by the hand of God. Caknet. 

ARM. 7. f [eanm, eonm, Sax.] ~- 
x1. The limb which reaches from the hand to the fhoulder. 

If i have lift up my hand againft the fatherlefs, when I faw 
my help in the gate, then let mine arm fall from my fhoulder- 
blade, and mine arm: be broken from the bone. ak srl. Az: 

Like helplefs friends, who view from fhore 
The labouring fhip, and hear the tempeft roar, 
- _So ftood they with their arms acrofs. : 
2. IDhe*bough of a trec. 
‘The trees fpred out their arms to fhade her face, 


Dryden. 


But fhe on clbow lean’d. Sidney. 
Hide me, ye forefts, in your clofeft bowers, 

Where the tall oak his fpreading arms entwincs, 

And with the beech a mutual thade combines. . Gay. 


3- An inlet of water from the fea. 
Full in the centre of the facred wood, 
An arm arifeth of the Stygian flood. Dryden's Æneid. 
We have yet feen but an arm of this fea of beauty. 
4. Power; might. In this fenfe is ufed the fecular arm, &c. 
Curfed be the man that trufteth in man, and maketh fileth his 
arm, and whofe heart dcparteth from the Lord. Jer. xvii. 5. 
O God, thy arm was here! 
And not to us, but to thy arm alone. 
Afcribe we all. Shake/peare’s Henry V. 
ARM’s END. 7. f. A phrafe taken from boxing, in which the 
weaker man may oveicome the ftronger, if he can keep him 
from clofing. 
Such a one as can keep him at arms end, need never with 
for a better companion. Sidney's Arcadia. 
For my fake te comfortable, hold death awhile at the aran’s 
end. . Shake/peare’s As you like it. 
Tə ARM. v. a. [arnzo, Lat. ] 
1. To furnifh with armour of defence, or weapons of offence. 
And when Abram heard that his brother was taken captivey 
he armed his trained fervants, born in his own houfe, three hun- 
dred and cighteen, and purfued them unto Dan. Gen. xiv. I4- 
‘True confcious konour is to feel no fin; 


Ps arm’d without that’s innocent within. ‘Pope. 
©-plate with any thing that may add itrength. 

"Their wounded feeds 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead mafters. Sh. N. V. 


3 To furnifh; to fit up; as, toarm a load{tone, is to cafe it 
with iron. 


Norris. 
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You muft arm your hook with the line in the infide of it. 
lFalton’s Angler. 
Having wafted the callus, I left off thofe tents, and dreffid 
it with others armed with digeftives. if. man sSurgery. 
To ARM. v. n. 
x. To take arms. 
Think we king Harry ftrong ; 
And, princes, look you ftrongly arzn to meet him. 
2. To provide againit. 
His fervant, throughly arm’d againft fuch coverture, 
Reported unto all, that he was furce 
A noble gentleman of JE a regard. Spenfer’s FTubb. Tale. 
ARMA DA. n.f (Span. a fleet of war.] An armament for fea; 
a fleetof war. It is often erroneoufly {pelt armado. 
In all the mid-carth feas was left no road 
Wherein the pagan his bold head untwines, 
Spred was the huge armado wide and broad, 
From Venice, Genes, and towns which them confines. 
Fairfax. 


Sh. H.V. 


So by a roaring tempeft on the flood, 
A whole armado of colle&ed fail 
Is fcatter’d and disjoin’d from fellowfhip. Shak. King John: 
At length refolv’d t’ affert the wat’ry ball, 
He in himfelf did whole armadəs bring : 
Him aged feamen might their matter call, 
And choofe for peel, > were he not their king. Dryden. 

ARMADILLO, n. f- [Spanifh.] A four-footed animal of Brafil, 
as big asacat, witha f RRR like a hog, a tail like a lizard, and 
feet like a hedge-hog. He is armed all over with hard fecales 
like armour, whence he takes his name, and retires under them 
like the tortoife. He lives in holes, or in the water, being of 
the amphibious kind. His fcales are of a bony or cartilaginous 
fubftance; but they are eafily pierced. This animal hides him- 
felf a third part of the year under ground. He feeds upon 
roots, fugar-canes, fruits, and poultry. When he is cau sht, 
he draws up his feet and head to his belly, and rolls himfelf up 
in a ball, which the rongeft hand cannot open; and he muft 
be brought near the fire before he will fhew his nofe. His fleth 
is white, fat, tender, and more delicate than that of a fucking 

' pig. F Trevoux, 

A’RMAMENT. 2. f. [armamentum, Lat.] A force equipped for 
war; generally ufed of a naval force. 

ARMAME‘’NTARY. n. f- [@rmamentarium, Lat.] An armoury ; 
a magazine or arfenal of warlike implements. Diét. 

A’RMAN. 2./. A confection for reftoring loft appetite in horfes. D. 

ARMATURE. 2. /. [armatura, Lat.) Armour ; fomething ta 
defend the body from hurt. 

Others fhould be armed with hard fhells; others with prie- 
kles; the reft that have no fuch armature, fhould be endued 
with great Gwiftnefs and pernicity. Ray on the Creation. 

A’RMED. adj. [in heraldry.] Is ufed in refpe& of beafts and birds 
of prey, when their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or tufks, 
are of a different colour from the reft; as, he bears a cock or 
a falcon armed, or. Chambers. 

ARMED Chair. nef. (from armed and chair.] An elbow chair, 
or a chair with refts for the arms. 

ARME‘’NIAN Bole. n. f. A fatty medicinal kind of earth, of a pale 
reddifh colour, of confiderable ufe as an abforbent, aftringent, 
and vulnerary ; which takes its name from the country of Ar- 
menia, whence it is chiefly brought. 

ARMENIAN Stone. n.f. A mineral ftone or earth of a blue co- 
lour, fpotted with green, black and yellow ; anciently brought 
only from Armenia, but new found in Germany, and the ‘I Yy- 
rol. It bears a near refemblance to lapis lazuli, from which it 
feems only to differ in degree of maturity ; it being fofter, and 
{fpeckled with green infest of gold. Boerhaave ranks it among 
{femimetals ; and fuppofes it compofed of a metal and earth. 
Woodward fays, it owes its colour to an admixture of copper. 
Its chief ufe is in mofaick work, though it has fome place alfo 


in phyfick. Chambers. 
ARME'NTAL. . 2 adj. [armentalis, or armentinus, Lat.] Belong- 
A’RMENTINE. ing to a drove or herd of cattle. Di. 


ARMENTO‘SE. adj. [armentofus, Lat.] Abounding with cattle. D. 
A'’'RMGAUNT. adj. [from arm and gaunt.] Slender as the arm. 
So he nodded; - 
And foberly did mount an arngaunt fteed. Sh. Ant. and Cl. 
ARM HOLE. `». /. [from arm and hole.] The cavity under the 
fhoulder. 

‘Tickling is moft in the foles of the feet, and under the erm 
holes, and onthe fides. “Ihe caufe is the thinnefs of the fkin in ` 
thofe parts, joined with the rarencfs of being touched there. 

aye Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 
ARMIVGEROUS. adj. [from armiger, Lat. ar armour-bearer. ] 
Bearing arms. 
AYRMILLARY. adj. [from armilla, Lat. abracclet.] Refembling 
a bracelet. 

When the circles of the mundane fphere are fuppofed to be 
defcribed on the convex furface of a fphere, which is hollow 
within, and, after this, you imagine all parts of the {phere’s fur- 
face to be cut away, except thofe parts on which fuch circles 
are defcribed ; then that {phere is called an armillary {phere, be- 
caufe it appears in the form of feveral circular rings, or brace- 
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lets, put together in a due pofition. 
Giobes. 
A/RMILLATED. adj. [armillatus, Lat.] Wearing bracelets. Did. 
A’rarixcs. z. f- [in a fthip.) The fame with wafteclothes, being 
red cfothes, hung about the outfide of tne fkip’s upper works 
fore “and aft, and before the cubbrige heads. Some are alfo 
hung round the tops, called zcp armings. Chambers. 
ARMI/POTE> CE. n. f. [from arma, arms, and potentia, power, 
Lat.) ‘Power in war. 
ARMI POTENT. adj. [armip:tens, Lat.] Powerful in arms; 
mighty in war. 
‘his is your devoted friend, Sir, the manifold linguift, and 
the a: mipo:-nt foldier. ‘Shak-/p. All's weil that ends well. 
For if our God the Lord e- mipotent, 
Thofe armed angels in our aid down fend, 
That were at Dathan to his prophet fent, 
Thou wilt come down with them, and well defend 
Our hoit. : Fair ax. 
Beneath the Jow’ring brow, and on a bent, j 
The temple ftood of Mars armnipcten:. Dryden. 
ARMI'SONOUS. adj. [armifonus, Lat.) Ruftling with armour. 
ARMISTICE. n f. [armiffitium, Lat.] A thorc truce; a cefla- 
tion of arms for a fbort time. 
A'RMLET. 2. f. [from ar:n.] 
3. A little arm; as, an arrnlet of the fea. 
2. A piece of armour for the arm. 
3- A bracelet for the arm. 
And, when fhe takes thy hand, and doth feem kind, 
Doth fearch what rings and armilets fhe can find. Donne. 
ARMCNI'ACK. n. f- [erroneoufly fo written for ammoniac.] A 
fort of volatile falt. See AMMONIAC. 
A‘/RMORER. 2. /. [armorier, Fr.] 
1. He that makes armour, or weapons. 
Now thrive the earmorers, and honour’s thought 
Reigns folely in the breaft of every man. > 
The.a'rnorers make their fteel more tough and pliant, 
afperfion of water and juice of herbs. | Bacon. 
‘The whole divifion that to Mars pertains, 
All trades of death that deal in fteel for gains 
Were there: ‘I he butcher, a: morer, and {mith, 
Who forges fharpen’d fauchions, or the fcythe. 
W hen erm’ rers temper in the ford 
The keen-edg'd pole-ax, or the fhining fword, 
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Ffarris’s Defcription of the 


Dryd. 


"The red-hot metal hiffes in the lake. Pope's Od. 
2. He that dreffies another in armour. 
‘The armorers accomplifhing the knights, 
With bufy hammers clofing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. Shake/p. 


‘The morning he was to join battle with Harold, his armorer 
put on his backpiece before, and his breaftplate behind. Camd. 
ARMORIAL. adj. [arm-rial, Fr.] Belonging to the arms or 
efcutcheon of a family, as enfigns armorial. 
A/RMORIsT. z f. [from armour.] <A perfon {killed in heral- 
dry. Dié?. 
ARMORY z. f. [from arm:ur.] 
a. “1 Me place in which arms are repofited for ufe. 
‘The fword 
Of Michael, from the armory of God, 
Was givn him temper’d fo, that neither keen, 
Wor folid, might refift that edge. Milton’s Par. Loft. 
With plain heroick magnitude of mind, 
And celeftial vigour arm’d, 
‘heir armo ies and magazines contemns. Sampfon Azonif?. 
Let a man confider thefe virtues, with the contrary fins, and 
then, as out of a full arzmory, or magazine, let him furnith his 
conf{cience with texts of fcripture. South. 
2. Armour; arms of defence. 
Nigh at hand 
Celeftial arznsry, fhields, helms, and fpears, 
Hung high, with diamond flaming, and with gold. Par. Loft. 
5. Enfigns armorial. 
Well worthy be you of that arm:ry, 

Wherein you have great glory.won this day. Fairy Queen. 
ARMOUR. n.f [armateur, Fr. armatura, Lat.] Defenfive arms. 
Your friends are up, ami buckle on thcir ermour. 

Shatie/p. Richard Ul. 
‘That they might not go naked among their enemies, the only 
arħour that Chrift allows them, is prudence and sean? l 
uth. 
A/RMOUR-BEARER. 7. f. [from armour and bear.] He that car- 
ries the armour of another. 
His anour-Learer firft, and next he kills 
His chariateer. Dryden's Æneid. 
ARMPIT. 2. f. [from arm and pit.] The hollow place under 
the fhoulder. 
‘The handles tothefe gouges are made fo long, that the han- 
dic may reach under the a: mpi: of the workman. 
MMoxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 
Others held their piate under the left armpit, the beft fitua- 
tion for keeping it warm. Swift's Direé. to the Fostman. 
ARMs. 7. f. without the fingular number. (arma, Lat.] 
a. Vi capons of offence, or armour of defence. 
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Thofe arms which Mars before 
Had giv’n the vanquifh’d, now the viétor bore. 
2. A ftate of hoftility. 
Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
NWVith n:any more confed’rates are in arms. Shak. R. III. 
3- War in general. 
Arms and the man I fing. Dr;d. Virgil, 
Him Paris follow d tothe dire alarms, 
Both breathing laughter. both refolv’d in arms. 
4. Action; the a&ét of taking arms 
Up rofe the victor angels, and to arms 
The matin trumpet fung. Milton's Par. Loft. 
5- The enfigns urmoriai of a tamily. 
ARM v. n [a@rmce, Fr.] 
1. A collection of armed men, obliged to obey one man. Locke. 
Number icfelf importeth not much in armies, where the peo- 
ple are of weak courage. Bacon. 
The meaneft foldier, that has fought often in an army, has 
a truer knowledge of war, than he that has writ whole vo- 
lumes, but never was in any battle. South. 
The f ufcan leaders, and their a: my ings 
W hich follow’d great Æneas to the war; 
T heir arms, their numbers, and their names declare. Dryd. 
2. A great number. 
‘Lhe fool hath planted in his memory ar army of good words. 
Shake/p. Alerchunt of Venice. 
AROMA‘TICAL. adj. [from aromatick.] Spicy ; fragrant ; high 
{cented. 
All things that are hot and arcmatical do preferve liquors or 
powders. : Bac:n’s Natural Hiffory. 
-Volatile oils refrefh the animal fpirits, but likewife are en- 
dued with all the bad qualities of fuch fubftances, producing 
all the effects of an oily and eromatical acrimony. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
AROMA‘’TICK. adj. [from aroma, Lat. fpice.] 
x. Spicy. 
Amidft whole heaps of fpices lights a ball, 
And now their odours arm’d againit them fly : 
Some precioufly by fhatter’d porcelain fall, 
And fome by a-omatick {plinters die. 
2. Fragrant ; ftrong fcented. — 
Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 
Dye of a rofein aromatick pain. Pope’s Effay on Afan. 
Aroma’ticks 2. f- Spices. 
ey were furnifhed for exchange of their aromaticks, and 
other proper commodities. Raleigh's Fiif. of the orid. 
AROMATIZA’TION. 7. f. [from aromatize.] The mingling of 
a due proportion of aromatick fpices or drugs with any medi- 
cine. 
To ARO MATIZE. v. a. [from aroma, Lat. fpice. ] 
x. To fcent with {pices ; to impregnate with fpices. 
Drink the firft cup at fupper hot, and half an hour before 
fupper fomething hot and a@romatized. Bacon's Phyf. Remains. 
2.: To fcent; to perfume. 
Unto converted Jewsno man imputeth this unfavoury odour, 
as though a@romatiz.d by their converfion. Brown's bul. Er. 
Aro’seE. The preterite of the verb arife. See ARISE. 
ARO’UND. adv. [from a and round.] 
I». In a circle. - 
He fhall extend his propagated fway, 
Where Atlas turns the rowling heav’ns arcund, 
y And his broad fhoulders with their lights are crown’d. Dryd. 
2. Onevery fide. 
AROUND. prep- 


Pepe's Il, 


Dryden: 


About. 
From young lLilus’ head 
A lambent flame arofe, which gently fpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. 
To AROUSE. v. a. [from a and rou/e.]} 
1. To wake from fleep. 
2. To raife up; to excite. 
But abfent, what fantaftick woes arous’d 
Rage in each thought, by reftlicfs mufing fed, 
Chill the warm cheek, and blaft the bloom of life. Thom/fon. 
ARr’ow. adv. [from a and row.] Inarow; with the breafts all 
bearing againft the fame line. 
‘Then fome green gowns are by the lafles worn 


Dryden. 


In chafteft plays, till home they walk arow. Sidney. 
But with a pace more fober and more flow, 
Andtwenty, rank inrank, they rode arow. Dryd. 


AROo’YNT. adv. [a word of uncertain etymology, but very ancient 
ufe.] Be gone; away: a word of expulfion, or avoiding. 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 
He met the night-mare, and her name told, 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight, - ; 
And aroaynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right. Shak. King Lear. 
A’RQUEBUSE. n. f. [Fr. fpele falfely harguebufs-] A hand gun. 
it feems to have anciently meant much the fune as our cara- 
bine or fufee. 
A harquebufe, or ordnance, will be farther he. 
mouth of the piece, than backwards or on the fides. 
Bac’ s Nat. 


the 
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AYRQUEBUSIER. a. f. [from arguebufe.] A foldier armed with 
an arquebule. 
He compafied them in with fifteen thoufand arguebufers, 
whom he had brought with him well appointed. 
Knolles kdiftory of the Turks. 
ARRA‘’CK, or ARA’CK. z. f. A fpirituous liquor imported from 
the Eait Indies, ufed by way of ‘dram and in punch. “he 
word a'ra.» is an «ndian name for ftrong waters of all kinds ; 
for they cail our fpirits and brandy Englifh arack. But what 


we underitana by the name arack, is really no other than a (pi-. 
rit procured by ciftillation from a veyerable juice called toddy, 


which flows by incifion out of the cocoa-nmuttree. There are 
divers kinds of it; fangle, double, and treble diftilled. The 
double diitilled is commonly fent abroad, and is preferred to all 
ether aracks of India. Chambe: s- 
J tend this to be better known for choice of china, tea, ar- 
rack, and other Indian goods. Speciatcr. 
AUVRRACH, OMRRACH, or OVYRRAGE. z. fz. One of the quickeft 
plants be h in coming up and running to feed. Its leaves are 
very good in pottage. Itfhould be ufed ‘as foon as it peeps out, 
becaufe it decays quickly. Jt thrives very well in ail forts of 
round. See ORKAGE. sLiortimer’s Art of Iiufbandry. 
Fe #RRAIGN. v. a. jar: anger, Fr. to fet in order. 
r.~I’o fet a thing in order, or in its place. ‘One is faid to arraign 
a writin a county, that fits it for trial before the juftices of the 
circuit. A prifoner is faid to be arraigucd, where he is indicted 
and brought forth to his trial, Cowel. 
Summon a feffion, that we may arraign 
Our moit difloyal lady ; for as fhe hath. 
Been publickly accuted, fo fhall fhe have 
A juft and open trial. ` Shakefp. Winters Tale. 
2. To accufe; to charge with faults in general, as in contro- 
verfy, in a fatire. 
Reverfe of mature! fhall fuch copies then 
Arraign th’ originals of Maro’s pen? Raofcommon. 
He that thinks a man to the ground, will quickly endeavour 
to lay him there: for while he defpifes him, he arreigns and 
condemns him in his heart. South. 


3 Ac has for before the fault. 
My own enemies I fhall never anfwer ; and if your lordfhip 
has any, they will not arraign you for want of knowledge 
`. Dryden's Dedication to the Æ neid. 
ARRAIGNMENT. 2. f- [from arraign.] The a& of arraigning ; 
an accufation; a char,e. 

Im the fixth fatire, which fcems only an arraignment of the 
whole fex, there is a larent admonition to avoid ill women. 
Dryden's “Juv. Dedication, 
Yo ARRANGE. v.a. [erranger, Fr.] ‘Io put in the proper 

order for amy purpofe. 
I. chane’d this day 
To fee two knightsin travel on my way, 
(A forry fight!) errang’d in battle new. Fairy Queen. 
tow effectually are its mufcular fibres arranged, and with 
what judgment are its columns and furrqws.difpoted.!| Gheynez- 
ARRANGEMENT. #2. /. [from arragge.] Ihe a&tof petting in 
proper order 5 the itate of being putin order. 
, A here is a proper arrangement of the parts to be brought 
about in elafiick bodies, which may be facilitated by ufe. 
Cheyne’s Philofopical Principles. 
ARRANT. adj. [a word of. uncertain etymology, but probably 
from errant, which being at firft applied in its proper fignifica- 
rion to vagabonds, as an errant or arrant-rogue, that is, a ram- 
bling rozue, loft, in time, its original fignification, and be- 
ing, by its ufe underftood to imply fomething bad, was applied 
at large to any thing that was mentioned with hatred or con- 
tempt.]| Bad in a high degree. 
Country folks, who halloo.d and hootcd after me, as at the 
arrante/? coward that ever fhewed his fhoulders to the enemy. 
Sidney. 
A. vain fool grows forty times an arranter fot than before. ies 


LY Eftrange’s Fables. 
And let him every deity adore, “i 


LF his new bride prove not an errant whore. DPryd. Juv. 

AJRRANT).1. aav.[fromarrant.] Corruptly ; fhamefully. 

Funeral tears are as arrantly hired out as mourning clokes. 
LE frrange. 
ARRAS. z. f. [from Arras, a town in Artois, where hangings 
are woven.] “lapeitry; hangings woven with images. 
Thence tothe hall, which was on every fide 
XWV ith rich array and coftly arras dight. . Fairy Queen. 
He's going to his mother’s clofet ; 
Behind the arras. Vilconvey myfelf, 
J uo hear the procefs. 
As he fhal] pafs the galleries, I'll piace 
A guard behind the eras. 

ARRA‘'UGHT V. a. |a word yfed by Spenfer in the preter ‘tenfe, 
of which | have not found the prefent, but fuppofe He derived: 
arreach from arrdcher, Fr.] Seized by violence. 

His ambitious fons unto them twain 
frraugit the rue, and from their father drew. 
RA y. n. f. larroy, Fr. arreo, Sp. arredo, Ital. from 


order It was adopted into the middle Latin, 
arratorum, Knighton. ] 


Shakef{p. Hamlet. 
Denbam’s Sophy. 


Fairy, 
reye, Teur. 
mille bominum 


ARR 
1. Order, chicñy of war. 


‘Lhe earl cfpying them fcattcred near the army, fent one to 


command them to their array. 4dayward. 
Weer’t thou fought to deeds, 
That might require th’ array ot war, thy {kill 
OFf conduct would be fuch, that all the world 
Could not fuftain thy prowcls. Aiton, 
A gen`ral fets his army in array 
In vain, unlefs he fight and win the day. Denham. 


2. Drefs. 
A rich throne, as bright as funny day, 

On which tnere fat moft brave embellifhed 

With royal robes, and gorgeous wrray, 

A maiden queen. 

In this r.membrance, Emily ere day 

Arofe, and drefs’d herfelf in rich array ; 

Frefh asthe month, and as the morning fair. Dryd. 

3- In law. Array, of the Fr. array, i. e. ordo, the ranking or fetting 
forth of a jury or inqueft of men impannelled upon a caufe. 
‘Thence is the verb to array a pannel, that is, to fet forth one 
by another the men impannelled. Cowl. 

Zo ARRa’Y. wv. a. [arroyer, old Fr.] 

I. “Lo put in order. 

2. To deck; to drefs; to adorn the perfon; with the particle 
with. 

Deck thyfclf now with majefty and excellency, and array 
thyfelf ewi#s glory and beauty. Job.. 

ISow went torth the morn, 

Such as in higheft heav’n, arrayed in gold 

Empyreal. 4AM lton’s Paradife Lop. 

One veft array dthe corps, and one they fpread 

O'er hi: clos’d eyes, and wrapp’d around his head. Dryd. 

3. In law. Sce ARK Ay in law. 

ARRA‘YERS. z. /. [from array.] Officers who anciently had 
the care of feeing the foldiers duly. appointed in their seas 

° : otek. 

ARRE’AR. adv. [arriere, Fr. behind.] Behind. This is the 
primitive fignification of the word, which, though not now in 
uie, feems to be retained by Spenjer. dee REAR. 

To leave with fpeed Atlanta {wift arrears 

‘Through forefts wild and unfrequented land, 

To chafe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. Fairy Ducen. 

ARRE’AR. 2.f/. That which remains behind unpaid, though 
duc. See ARREARAGE. 

His"boon is giv’n; his knight has gain’d the day, 

But loft the prizes th’ arrears are yet to pay. Dryden. 

If a tenant run away in arrear of iome rent, the land re- 
mains; that cannot be carried away, or loft. ; Locke. 

It will comfort our grand-children, when they fee a few rags 
hung up in Weftminiter-hall, which coft an hundred millions, 
whereof they are paying the arrears, and boaiting as beggars 
do, that their grandtathers were rich. Swift. 

ARL.EARAGE. 7. /: a word now little ufed. [from arricre, rr. 
behind. ] 

Arrearage is the remainder of an account, or a fum of mo- 
ney remaining in the hands of an accountant; or, moré gene- 
rally, any money unpaid at the. due time, as arrearage of 
rent. Crtwel. 

Paget fet forth the king of England’s title to his debts and 
penfion from the French king; with all ær: earages. kdayward. 

I think, 
He’ll grant the tribute, fend th’ arrearages, 
Ere look upon our Romans. Shake/p. 
. The old arrearages under which that crown had long groan- 
ed, being defrayed, he hath brought Lurana to uphold and 
maintain hertfelt. tdowel’s Vocal Fo efl. 

ARREARANCE. 7./. The fame with arrear. See ARREAR. D. 

ARRENTA 1ION. ». f. [from arrendar, Span. to farm.] Is, in 
the forcít law, the licenfing an owner of lands in the foreit, to 


inclofe them with a low hedge and fmall ditch, in conlideration 
of a yearly rent. 


Fairy Queer. 


Dil. 
ARREPTI’TIOUS. adj. [arreptus, Lat.] 
-I- Snatched away. 
2. Crept in privily. Dé. 


ARRE'ST. 2. j. [from arréfer, Fr. to ftop.] 


2. In law. 


A ftop orftay ; as, a man apprehended for debt, is faid to 
be arreftecd. To plead in arre/? of judgment, is to fhew, cave 
why judgment fhould be itayed, though the verdict of the tweiva 
be paffed. “Co plead in arre/# of taking the inqueft upon the 
former iffue, is to fhew caure why an inquett fhould not be ta- 
ken. An arref is a certain reftraint of a man’s*perfon, depriv- 
ing him of his own will, and binding it to become obcdicnt to 
the will of the law, and may be called the beginning of im- 
prifonmentkt. Cowel. 

if I could fpeak fò wifely under an arref?7, I would fend fer 
my creditors ; yet I had as lief have the foppcry of freedom, as 
the morality of imprifonment. Shake/p. Adcajure for Meafure. 

2. Any caption. 

To the rich man, who had promifed himfelf eafe for many 
years, it was a fad ar:g/f, that his foul was furprifed the firit 
night, Taylor's Fioly Living. 

F: A 
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3- A ftop. 2 : 

The ftop and arref of the air fheweth, that the air hath 
little appetite of afeending. Bacon’s Nat. £fi4ifiery, N° 24. 

To ARRE'ST. v. a. [arreficr, Fr. to ftop.] 

t. To feize by a mandate from a court or officer of juftice. Sce 
ARREST. 

Good tidings, my lord Haftings, for the which 

T do arreff thee, traitor, of high treafon. Shak. Hen. IV. 

Well, well; there’s one yonder arreffed, and carried to pri- 
fon, was worth five thoufand of you all” Shake/.Atcaf. for AZ. 

2. To feize any thing by law. 

He hath enjoyed nothing of Ford’s but twenty pounds of 
money, which muft be paid to mafter Brook ; his horfes are 
arrejied for it. Shake/p. Merry [Vives of lt indfor. 

3- To feize; to lay hands on. 

But when as Morpheus had with leaden maze 

Arrefied all that goodly company. Fairy Queen, b.i. 

Age itfelf, which, of all things in the world, will not be baf- 
fied or dcticd, fhall begin to arre//, feize, and remind us of our 
mortality. South. 

4- To with-hold; to hinder. 

This defect of the Englith juftice was the main impediment 
that did arre/f and ftop the courfe of the conquett. 

. è Sir Jobn Davies. 
As often as my dogs with better fpecd 
Arref? her flight, is fhe to death decreed. 
Nor could her virtues, nor repeated vows 
Of thoufand lovers, the relenticis hand 
OF death arre/. 
s. To ftop motion. 
To manifeft the coagulative power, we have arrefied the 
fluidity of new milk, and turned it into a curdled dia Sar 
oyle. 
ÀRRE'ST. n. f. [In PO S A snake Samon between 
the ham and paftcrn of the hinder legs of a horfe. Dié. 
A'RRETED. adj. [arrectatus, low Lat.] He that is convened 
before a judge, und charged with a crime. It is ufed fome- 
times for imputed or laid unta; as, no folly may be arreted to 
one under age. Cowell. 

To ARRI DE. V. a. [arridec, Lat.) 

a. To laugh at. 

2. To fmile; to look pleafantly upon one. ; 

ARRIERE. z. f. [French.] The laft body of an army, for which 
we now ufe rear. 

The horfemen might iffue forth without difturbance of the 
foot, and the avant-guard without fhuffling with tne battail 
or arriere. Sir J. Ficj-eard. 

ARRI“ERE-BAN. 7. f. [Caffenenve derives this word fr. in arriere 
and baz. ban denotes the convening of the notlefie or vaflals, 
who held fees immediately of the crown; and a-rrerc, thofe 
who only hold of the king mediately.] A general proclama- 
tion, by which the king of France fummons to the war all that 
old of him, both his own vaffals or the nobleile, and the vaf- 
fals of his vaffals. ; 

ARRIERE FEE, or FIEF. Js a fee dependant on a fuperior one. 
T hefe ftes commenced, when the dukes and counts. ren:lering 
their governments hereditary in their families, diftributed to 
their officers parts of the royal domains, which they found in 
their refpective provinces ; and even permitted thofe officers to 
«ratify the foldiers under them, ‘in the fame manner. 

ARPIVERE VASSAL. The vallal of a vaffal. Trevoux. 

ARRI'STON. 2. f. [ arrifio, Lat.] A fmiling upon. Dic. 

ARRIVAL. 7. j. [from arrvive.] The aét of coming to any 

piace; and, figuratively, the attainment of any purpofe. 
How are we changet, fince we firlt fw the queen ? 

She, like the fun, does {till the fame appear, 

Bright as fhe was at her arrival here. Waller. 

‘The unravelling is the arrival of Ulyffes upon his own 
ifland. Broome’s View of Epick Poetry. 

ARKIVANCE. 7. f. [from arrive.] Company coming. 

Every minute is expectancy 

Of more arrivance. Shake/p. Othello. 

To ARRIVE. v. n. [arriver, Fr. to come on fhore. ] 

1. To come to any place by water. 
At length æ riving on the banks of Nile, 

Wreearicd with length of ways, and worn with toil, 

She laid her down. Dryden. 

2. To reach any place by travelling. 

Vhen we were ar:ived upon the verge of his eftate, we 

spri at a little inn, to reft ourfelves and our horfes. 

3- To reach any point. 

The bounds of all body we have no difficulty to arrive at f? 
but when the mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its pro- 
grefs. . Locke. 

4- To gain ang thing. 

It is the higheft wifdom by defpifing the world to arrive at 
heaven; they are bleffed who converic with God. Taylor. 

The virtuous may know in fpeculation, what they courd 
never arrive at by practice, and avoid the {nares of the crafty. 

siddijon, Spectator, N° 245. 

5- The thing at which we arrive is always fuppofed to be 

ood. 


< I2 


Dryd. Fables. 


Philips. 


A RS 


6. To happen; with zə before the perfon. 
not proper. 
Happy ! to whom this glorious death a@: ries, 
More to be valued than a thoufan! lives.’ 
To ARR DE. V. a. [arrodo, Lat.) To gnaw or nibble. 
AURROCGANCE. 22. fJ. [arro,antia, Lat.]} “Mine a& or quality of 
AURROGANCY. $ taking much upon one’s felf; that {pecics of 
pride which confifts in exorbitant claims. 
Stanley, notwithitanding fhe’s your wife, 
And loves not me; be you, good lord, affur’d, 
I hate not you for her proud arrogance. Shake/p. Rich. LII. 
Pride hath no other glafs 
‘To fhew itfelf but pride; for fupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and arc the proud man’s fees. Sh.T+.and Cr. 
Pride and arrogance, and the evil way, and the froward 
mouth do I hate. Prev. viii. 13. 
Difcourfing of ‘matters dubious, and on any controvertible 
truths, we cannot, without arrogancy, entreat a credulity. 
Brown’s Vulgar Errours, b.i. 
{ftooping and bending of the 
when it is lifted, or, as we fay, toiled up. 
Dryd. Dufrefnoy. 
A’RROGANT. adj. [arrogans, Lat.] Given to make exorbitant 
claims ; baughty ; proud. 
Feagh’s right unto that country which he claims, or the fig- 
niory therein, muft be vain and arrogant. Spenfer on Ireland. 
An arrogant way of treating with other princes and ftates, 
is natural to popular governments. Lemple. 
A’RROGANTLY. adv. [from arrogant.] In an arrogant manner. 
Our poet may 
Himfelf admire the fortune of his play ; 
And arrogantly, as his fellows do, 
‘Think he writes well, becaufe he pleafes you. 
Dryden's Prol. to Indian Emperor. 
Another, warm’d 
With high ambition, and conccit of prowcfs 
Inherent, arrogantly thus prefum’d ;- 
What if this fword, full often drench’d in blood, 
Should now cleave fheer the execrable head 
Of Churchill. Philips. 
ATRROGANTNESS. 2. f. [from arrogant.] The fame with arro- 
` gance; which fee. Did. 
Le ARROGATE. v. a. [arrogo, Lat.] To claim vainly ; to 
exhibit unjuft claims only prompted by pride. 
I intend to defcribe this battle fully, not to derogate any 
thing from one nation, or to arrogate to tne other. Sir f. Hayw. 
l he popes arrogated unto themfelves, that the empire was 
held of them in homage. Sir [Walter Raleigh’s Effays. 
ho, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ftate, 
Will arrogate dominion undeferv’d, 
Over his brethren. Miilton’s Paradife Loft. 
Rome never arrogated to herfelf any infallibility, but what 
fhe pretended to be founded upon Chrift’s promife. Tillot.Pr. 
ARxOGA'TION. 2. f. [from arrogate.] A claiming in a proud 
unjuft manner. Dié. 
ARRO SLON. n. f. [from arrofus, Lat.] A gnawing. Dict. 
A'RROW. n.f. (apepe, Sax.] The pointed weapon which is 
fhot from a bow. Darts are thrown by the hand; but in 
poeng they are confounded. 
{wear to thee by Cupid’s ftrongeft bow, 
By his beft arrow with the golden head. 
Shake/p. Adidfummer Night's Dream. 
Here were boys fo defpcrately refolved, as to pull arrows 
out of their flefh, and deliver them to be fhot again by the 
archers on their fide. . Sir F. Hayward. 
A/RROWHEAD. 2. f. [from arrow and head.] A water plant, 
fo called from the refemblance of its leaves to the head of an 


This fenfe fecms 


Waller. 


Dict. 


Humility it expreffes by the 
head ; arrogance, 


arrow. i 
A'rRROWY. adj. [from arrow.] Confifting of arrows. 
e faw them in their forms of battle rang’d, 

How quick they wheel’d, and flying, behind them fhot 

Sharp flect of arrowy fhow’r againft the face 

Of their purfuers, and o’ercame by flight. Paradife Loft. 
ArRsE. 2. f: [eanye, Sax.}] “The buttocks, or hind part of an 

animal. 
To bang an Arse. A vulgar phrafe, fignifying to be tardy, 
fluggifh, or dilatory. 
For Hudibras wore but one fpur, 

As wifely knowing, could he ftir 

‘To aétive trot one fide of ’s horfc, 

‘The other would not hang an ar/e- _fdudibras. 
ARSE-FOOT. 7. f- A kind of water fowl, called alfo a didapper. D. 
ARSE-SMART. [perfceria, Lat.] K . 

It is a plant with an apetalous flower, having fevcral chives 
from the mułtifid calyx : the pointal becomes an oval pointed 
{mooth feed, inclofed in the capfule, which was before the 
flower-cup ; it hath jointed ftalks, and the flowers are produced 
in fpikes. Several ipecies of this plant grow wild upon moift 
foils and dunghills. Aielher 

A/RSENAL. n. [> [arfenale, Italian.] A repofitory of thin 
guifite to war; a magazine. 
2F I would 


Did. 


ART 


X would have a room for the old Roman inftruments of war, 
where you might fee all the antient military furniture, as it 
might have been in an arfenal of old Rome. Add. on An. Aded. 

ARSE'NICAL. adj. [from a@arfenick.] Containing arfenick ; con- 
fitting of arfenick. 

An hereditary confumption, or one engendered by ar/enical 
fumes under ground, is incapable of cure. Flarvey. 

“here are arfenical, or other like noxious minerals lodged 
underneath. Woodward. 

fYRsENICK. n. f [aocisxov.] A ponderous mineral fubftance,,. 
volatile and uninflammable, which gives a whitenefs to me- 
tals in fufion, and proves a violent corrofive poifon; of which 
there are three forts. Native or yellow arfenick, called alfo 
auripigmentum or orpiment, is chiefly found in copper mines, 
in a fort of glebes or ftones of different figures and fizes. Its 
colour, though always yellow, yet admits of different fhades 
and mixtures, as a golden ycllow, a reddifh yellow, ora 
green yellow. -It contains a fmall portion of gold, but not 
worth the expence of feparating it. J/hite or criyffalline ar- 
Jfenick is extracted from the native kind, by fubliming it with 
a proportion of fea falt, and is chiefly ufed among us. Ir is 
faid to be found native in fome German mines. he fmalleft 
quantity of cryftalline arjenick, being mixed with any metal, 
abfolutely detkoays its malleab.lity; and a fingle grain will 
turn a pound of copper into a beautiful feeming filver, but 
without ductility. “here is a method praétifed in Hungdary,, 
of procuring yellow and white arfenick from cobalt. Red ar- 
Jenick is a preparation of the white, made by adding to ita 
mineral fulphur. ‘“Ihere are feveral chymical preparations of 
a jenick, intended to blunt its corrofive falts,.and render it a 
fafe medicine ; but expcricnce proves that it fhould never be 
ufed inwardly, in any torm. Chambers. 

Arjenick is a very deadly poifon; held to the fire, it emits 

fumes, but liquates very little. Woodward, 
AR E. 2. fJ [arte Fr. ari; Lat.) 
x. The power of doing fomething not taught by nature and in- 
{ftinét ; as, to walk is natural, to dance is an art. ; 

7 tis properly an habitual knowledge of certain rules and 

maxims, by which a man is governed and directed in his ac- 


tions. South. 

Bleft with each grace of nature and of art. Pope. 
Ev'n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 

The laft and greateft art, the art to blot. Pope. 


2. A {cience; as, the liberal arts. 
Arts that refpet the mind were ever reputed nobler than 
thofe that ferve the body. Ben. Fobnfon. 
3- A trade. š 
This obfervation is afforded us by the ar¢t of making logn 
oyle. 
4. Artfulnefs ; fkill; dexterity. 
The art of our neceffiities is ftrange; 
That can make vile things precious. 
s. Cunning. 
6. Speculation. 
I have as much of this in art as you $ 
But yet my nature could not bear it fo. Shake/peare. 
ARTE’RIAL. adj. [fromertery.] “I hat which relates to the ar- 
tery; that which is contained inthe artery- 
Had not the Maker wrought the fpringy frame, 
“The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, 
Had cool’d and languifh’d in th’ arterial road. Blackmore. 
As this mixture of biood and chyle paffeth through the ar- 
terial tube, it is prefled -by two contrary forces; that of the 
heart driving it forward againft the fides of the tube, and the 
elaftick force of the air, preffing it on the oppofite fides of 
thofe air-bladders ; along the furface of which this arterial 
tube creeps. Arbuthnot. 
ARTERIO’TOMY. 2. /. [from aclngia, and riuzvw, to cut.) The 
operation of letting blood from the artery: a practice much 
in ufe among the French. l ; 
ARTERY. 2. f: [arteria, Lat.] An artery is a conical canal, 
conveying the blood from the heart to all parts of the body. 
Each artery is compofed of three coats ; of which the firft feems 
to be a thread of fine blood veffels and nerves, for nourifhing 
the coats of the artery, the fecond is made up of circular, or 
rather fpiral fibres, of which there are more or fewer ftrata, ac- 
cording to the bignefs of the artery. Thefe fibres have a ftrong 
elafticity, by which they contraét themfelves with fome force, 
when the powcr by which they have been ftretched out ceafes. 
‘The third and inmoft coat is a fine tranfparent membrane, 
which keeps the blood within its canal, that otherwife, upon 
the dilatation of an artery, would eafily feparate the fpiral fibres 
from one another. As the arteries grow {maller, thefe coats 
grow thinner, and the coats of the vcins feem only to be con- 
tinuations of the capillary arteries. Quincy. 
The a@rter.es are elaftick tubes, endued with a contraétile 
force, by which they drive the blood {ftill.- forward; it being 
hindered from going backward by the valves of the heart. Arb. 
A'e TFUL. adj. [from art and full. ] 
“formed with art. > 
The laft of the:e was certainly the moft cafy, but, for-the 
same realon, the leaft artful. Drydin. 


Shake/peare. 


ART 


2. Artificial; not natural. 

3- Cunning; fkilful ; dexterous. 

O ftill the fame, Ulyifes, fhe fejoin’d, 

In ufeful craft fuccefsfully refin’d, 

Artful in fpeech, in action, and in mind. ' Pope. 

A'RTFULLY. adv. [from artfut.] With art; fkillfully ; “dex- 
teroufly. 

The reft in rank: Honoria chief in place; 

Was artfully contriv’d to fet her face, ? 

To front the thicket, and behold the chace. Pryden 

Vice is the natural growth of our corruption. How irre- 
fittibly muft it prevail, when the feeds of it are artfully fown, 
and induftriotufly cultivated ? 

A’RTFULNESsS. 2. /. [from artful.] 

1. Skill: 

Confider with how much artfiduefs his bulk and fituation is 
contrived, to have juft matter to draw round him therte maffy 
bodies. 

2. Cunning. 

ETUR LICE. T ag. [fom artbrii:] 

I. Gouty; relating to the gout. 

Frequent changes produce all the arthritic difeafes. Arluth. 

2. Relating to joints. 

Serpents, worms, and leaches, though fome want bones, 
and all extended articulations. Pa have they artbritical ana- 
logics ; and, by the motion of fibrous and mufculous p -rts, 
are able to make progreffion. Bro :n. 

ARTHRITIS. n. f. (&eSeilis, from ZeSgov, a joint.] Any diftem- 
per that affects the joints, but the gout moft particularly. Quin. 

ARTICHOKE. n. f. [ertichault, Fr.) 

This plant is very like the thiftle, but hath large fcaly heads 
fhaped like the cone of the pine tree ; the bottom of at icale, 
as alfo at the bottom of the florets, is a thick fleíhy catable fub- 
ftance. The fpecies are, 1. The garden artichoke, with prickly 
and ftnooth leaves. 2. Garden artichoke, without prickles, and 
reddifh heads. 3. The wild artichoke of Bœotia. There is 
at prefent but one fort of artichoke cultivated in the gardens 
near London, which is commonly known by the name of the 
red artichoke. It is propagated from flips or fuckers taken 
from the old roots in Febuary or March. Afiller, 

No herbs have curled leaves, but cabbage and cabbage let- 
tucė; mone have double leaves, one belonging to the ftalk, 
another to the fruit or fecd, but the artichoke. Bacon. 

Artichokes Contain a rich, nutritious, ftimulating juice. 


A buthnot on Aliments. 
AYRTICHOKE of Jerufalem. See SuN-Frow:.Rr, of which it 
is a fpecies. ; 


ARTIcK. adj. [It fhould be written aric, from aexlsx@>.] 
Northern; under the Bear. See ARCTICK. 
But they would have winters like thofe beyond the artick 
circle ; for the fun would be 8o degrees from them. 
Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 
In the following example it is, contrary to cufom, fpelt 
after the French manner, and accented on the laft fyllable. 
‘To you, who live in chill degree, 
As map informs, of fifty three, 
And do not much for cold atone, 
yi bringing thither fifty onc, 
ethinks all climes fhould be alike, 
From tropick een to pole a. tigue. 
ARTICLE, n. f: [articulus, Lat. | 
x. A part of fpeech, as the, an; the man, an ox. 
2. A fingle claufe of an account 3: a particular part of any comi- 
plex thing. 
Laws touching matters of order are changeable by the power 
of the church ; articles concerning dorine not fo. Hooker. 
Have the fummary of all our griefs, 
When time fhall ferve to thew in articles. Shake/peare. 
Many bcelicve the article of remiffion of fins, but believe it 
without the condition of repentance» We believe the article 
otherwife than God intended it. Taylor. 
All the precep’s, promifes, and threatenings of the goipel 
will rife up in judgment- againft us; and the articles “of our 
faith will be fo many articles of accufatiorr; and the great 
weight of our charge will be this, that we did not obey the 
gofpel which we profeffed to believe; that we made con-e.;on 
of the chrifgian faith, buc lived like heathens. T, Motjor. 
‘You have {mall reafon to repine upon that article 


Roge. s. 


Cheyne. 


Dryden, 


Suis 
3. Terms; ftipulations. = 3 
I embrace theie conditions; let us have articles between us. 
hake/peare’s Cy mociine. 
It would have gall'd his furly nature, 
Which eafily endures not article, 
Tying him to aught. 
4- Point of time; exaét time. 
If Cansfield had not, in that article of time, g ven them that 
brifk charge, by which o:her troops were sead-, the king bhim- 
fcelf had’ been in danger. Cla endon. 


To A’RTICLE. V. 2. [from the noun articles] To ftip.late; to 
make terms. 


Shake ‘feare. 


Such 


ART 


Suchein love’s warfare is my cafe; 

I may not article for grace, : 

Having put love at Jait to fhow this face. Donne. 

He had not infringed the leaft tittle of what was articled, that 
they aimed at one mark, and-their ends were concentrick. 

Flowel’s Vocal Foreft. 

If it be faid, God chofe the fucceffor, that is manifeitly not 
fo in the ftory of Jephtha, where he articled with the people, 
and they made him judge over them. 3 Locke. 

To ARTICLE. vV. 2 “To draw up in particular articles. . 

He, whofe life feems fair, yet if all his errours and follies 
were articled againít. him, the man would feem vicious and 
miferable. i Laylor’s Rule of living bolj. 

ARTICULAR. adj. [articúlaris, Lat. belonging to the jointa.] 
Is, in medicine, an epithet applied to a difeafe, which more 
immediatély infefts the joints. Thus the gout is called morbus 
arti.ularis. : 

ARTVCULATE. adj. [from articulus, Lat.]} 

x. Diftinét, as the parts of a limb b joints; not continued in 

, one tone, as articulate founds; that is, founds varied and 


changed at proper paufes, in oppofition to the voice of ani- . 


mals, which admit no fuch variety. An articulate pronunci» 
ation, a manner of {peaking clear and diltin@, in which one 
found is not confounded with arrother. , 

In {peaking under water, when the voice is reduéed to an 
extreme exility, yet the articulate founds, the words, are not 
confounded. : Bacons Nat. Hif. N° 195. 

The firft, at leaft, of thefe I thought deny’d 

To beafts ; whom. God, on their création-day, 
Created mute'to all articulate found. Miltons Parad. Lof. 
2- Branched out inte articles. ‘This is a meaning little in ufe. 

His inftructions were extreme curious and articulate 3 and, 
in them, more articles touching inquifition, than negotiation : 
requiring from his ambafladogs an anfwer in. difti ‘articlés: 
to his gqueftions. ` Bacon’s Henry N Il, 

To ARTICULATE. v. a. [from article.] 
1. Io form words; to fpeak as a man. 

The dogmatift knows not by what art he direé¢ts his tongue, 
in articulating founds into voices. Glanville’s Scepfis Scientifica. 

Parifian academifts, in their anatomy of apes, tell us, that 
the mufcles of the tongue, which do moft ferve to articulate a 
word, were wholly like to thofe of man. Ray om Creation. 

They would advance in knowledge, and not deceive them- 
felves with a-little articulated air. Locke. 


2. To draw up in articles. 
Thefe things, indeed, you have articulated, 
> Fead in churches, 


Proclaim’d at market-cro 
To face the garment of rébellion 
With fome finé colour. . Shakefp. Henry IV. 

3- To make terms. Thele two latter fignifications are unufual. 

Send us to Rome 

‘The beft, with whom we may articulate 

For their own good and ours. Shakelp. Coriolanus. 

ARTI'CULATELY. adv. [from articulate.] In an articulate voice. 
‘The fecret purpofe of our heart, no lefs articulately {poker 

to God, who needs not our words to difcerm our meanin - 
= 3 Decay of Piny. 

ARTI’CULATENESS. 7. f. [from articulate.] The quality of be- 

ing articulate. 

ARTICULA TION. n. f: [from articulate. ] 

x- The juncture, or joint of bones. 

With relation to thé motion of the bones in their articula- 
tions, there is a twofold liquor 7 ae for the inundtion and 
lubrification of their heads, an oily one, and a mucilaginoits, 
fupplied by certain glandules feated in the articuldtions. Ray. 

2. ‘I he act of forming words. 

I conceive that an extreme f{mall, or an extreme great found, 
cannot be articulate, but that the articez/ation requireth a me- 
diocrity of found. ; > Bacon’s Nat. Hif. NY t96. 

By articulation I mean a peculiar motion and figure of foime 
parts belonging to the mouth, between the throat and lips. 

è fiolder’s Elements of Speech. 

3- [In botany.] The joints or knots in fome plahts, as the cane. 

ARTIFICE. 2. f. [artificium, Lat.] ’ 

I. Trick; fraud ; ftratagem 
It needs no legends, no fervice in an unknown tongue ; 

none of all thefe laborious artifices of ignorarice ; fone of all 
tefe cloaks and coverings. South. 
3 trade. 

ARTIFICER., 2. f. [artifex, Lat.] 

I. An artift; a manufacturer ; one by whom any thing Is made. 
The lights, doors, and ftairs, rather direéted tö the ufe of 

the gueft, than to the eye of the artificer. . Sidney. 
he greàt artificer would be more than ordinarily exaét in 
drawing his own pi > South. 

So in the practices of artificers, and the manufaétures of fe- 
veral kinds, the end being propofed, we find out ways. Lecke. 

2. A forger; a contriver. 


He fgon aware, 
Each perturbation fmooth’d with outward calm, 
A: tificer of fraud! and was the firft 
T hat practis’d falfehood under faintly thew. Paradi/e Loft 
a 
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; Eh" artificer of lies ; l ae gee 
Renews th’ affault, and his laft batt’ry tries. Dryden's Fab. 
3- A dexterous or artful fellow. 
Let you alone, cunning artificer. 
ARTIFICIAL. adj. (artificiel, Fr.] 
1. Made by art; not natural. 
Bafilius ufed the artificial day of torches to lighteh the fports 
their inventions could contrive. Sidney, b. i. 
The curtains clofely drawn the light to fkreen, 
As if he had contriv’d to lie unféen: 
T hus cover’d with an artificial night, 
Sleep did his office. Dryden’s Fables. 
here is no natural motion perpetual; yet it doth not hin- 
der but that it is poffible to contrive fuch an artificial revolu- 
tion., Wilkins’s Dædalus. 
2. Fictitious ; not genuine. 
‘Why, I can fmile, and murder while I fmile; 
And cfy, content, to that which grieves my heart, 
And wét my cheeks with artificial tears. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
3- Artful; contrived with fkill. 
Thefe feem to be thé rnore artificial, as thofe of 4 fingle per- 
fon the more natural governments, orders, and inftitutions. 
: Temple. 
ARTIFICIAL Arguments. [in rhetorick.] Are proofs on cane 
rations which arife from the genius, induftry, or invention of 
the orator ; fuch are definitions, caufes, effects, &%c. which are 
thus called, to diftinguith them from laws, authorities, citati- 
ons,. arid the like, which are faid to be tnartificial arguments. 
ARTIFICIAL Lines, on a feétor or fcale, are lines fo contrived 
as to reprefent the logarithmick fines and tangents; which by 
the help of the liné of numbers, folve, with tolerable exact- 
hefs, queítions in trigonometry, navigation, 8c. Chambers. 
ARTIFICIAL Numbers, are the fame with logarithms: 
ARBRTIFICInLLy. gdu. [from artificial. } 
X. Artfully ; with {kill; with good contrivance. 
How curiningly he made his faultinefs lefs, how artificially 
he fet out the torments 6f his own confcience. Sidney. 
_SE d any one be caft upon a defolate ifland, and find there 
a palace artificial}: cotitrived, and curioufly adorned. Rey. 
2.-By art; not naturally. 
Te is covéred on all fides with earth, crumbled into powder, 
_ as if it had been artificially lifted. _Addifon’s Remarks on liaty. 
ARTIFYCIALNEss. 2. f. [from artificial.] Artfulnets. Ditta 
ARTIFI’cious. adj. Tho artifice.] The fame with artificial. 
ARTILLERY. 7. VA It has no plural. [artillerie, Fr.] 
X. Weapodtis of war. 
__ And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, and faid unto 
him; Go, ‘carry cel unto the city. i Samuel 
2. Cannon; t ordnance. 
. Have I not heard great ordnance in the field ? 
And heaven’s 4r'ti//éry thunder irt the fkies ? Shak. T. Shrew 
I’) to the Tower with all the hafte I can, ` 
_ To view th*atżtillėry arid ammunition: Shak. Fien. VI: 
Upon one wing the artillery was drawn, being fixteen pieces, 


Ben. Fohnfer. 


every piece having pioneers to plain the ways. Hayward. 
. e that views a fort to take it, 
Plants his artillery ’gainft the weakeft place. Den. Sophy. 


ARTISA‘N. 7. f: [French.]} 
X. Artift; profeffor of an art. 
What are the moft judicious artifans, but the mimicks of 
ħature-? Wotion’s Architecture 
Beft and happieft artian, 
Beít of painters, if you can, 
ith your many-colour’d art; 
Draw the miftrefs of rhy heart: 
2- Manufacturer ; low trádëfman. 
I who had none but graas to oppofe me, muft have an 
artifan for my antagonift. Addifon’s IV hig Examiner. 
ARTIST: ñ. f- [artifte, Fr.] 
x. T'hè profeffor of an.art, gentrally of an art manual: 
How to build fhips, and dreadful ordnance caft, 
Inftru& the artiffs, and seward their hafte. Waller. 
Rich with the fpoils of many 4 conquer’d lands 
All arts and artifts Vheleiss could command, 
‘ho fold for hire, or wrought for bettéi fame : 
The mafter painters and the carvers came. Dryden's Fablesi 
When I made this, an @rti/? undertook to imitate it; but 
ufing another way, fell much fhort. Newton's Optics te 
2. A íkilful man 5'` not a novice. | 
If any one thinks hirhfelf ar arrij? ‘at this; let him number 
up the parts of his child’s body. Locke. 
A/RYLESLY. adv. [from artk/fs.] Iñ an artlefs manner; natu- 
rally; fincerely. 
ature and truth, though never fo low or vulgar; are yet 
pleafing when openly and art/efly reprefented. Pope's Letterse 
AYRTLE&s. ddj. [from art and /e/s.]} 
x. Untkilful ; fometimes with the particle  & 
The high-fhoe’d pluwman; fhould he quit the land, 
Artlefs of tars, and of the moving fand., Dryden. 
2. Without fraud ; as, an artle/s maid. | 
>: Contrived without {kill ; as, an artlefs tale. 
AURTUATE. V: a. [attuatus, Lat:] To tear limb ree) limb. 
. RUN= 
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ARUNDINA‘’CEOUS. adj. [arundinacens, Lat.] Of or like reene: 
Z . 
ARUNDI'NEOUS. adj. [arundincus, Lat.] Abounding with reeds. 
As. conjunél. (als, T'eut.] . 
Iı. In the fame manncr with fomcthing elfe. 
When thou doft hear I am an’ have been, 
Approach me, and thou fhalt be as thou waft. 
Shakefpeare’s Flenry IV. 
In finging, as in piping, you excel ; 

And fearce your mafter could perform fo well. Dryden. 

I live as I did, I think as I did, I love you as I did; but 
all thefe are to no purpofe ; the world ‘will not live, think, or 
love ws I do. Swift- 

2. In the manner that. 
Mad as I was, I could not bear his fate 

With filent grief, but loudly blam’d the ftate. Dryden. 

The landlord, in his {hirt as he was, taking a candle in one 
hand, and a drawn fword in the other, ventured out of the 
room. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

3- That; in a confequential fenfe. 

‘Ihe cunningeft mariners wcre fo conquered by the ftorm, 
as they thought it beft with ftricken fails to yield to be go- 
verned by it. Sidney. 

He had fuch a dextrous proclivity, as his teachers were fain 
to reftrain his forwardnefs. Potton. 

T he relations are fo uncertain, as, they require a great deal 
of examination. Bacon. 

God fhaH by grace prevent fin fo foon, as to keep the foul 
in the virginity of its firít innocence. South. 

4- In the ftate of another. 
Madam, were I as you, Id take her counfel ; 
Id fpeak my own diftrefs. A. Philips, Difireft Mother. 
S5- Under a particular confideration; with a particular refpet. 

Befides that law which concérneth men es men, and that 

which belongs unto men as they are, men, linked with oth 


in fome fociety ; there is a third which touches all feveral bo~“ 


dies politick, fo far forth as one of them hath publick con- 
cerns with another. Filooker. 
I fay ’tis copper. Dar’ft thou be as good as word now ?— 
— W hy, Hal, thou knoweft, as thou art but a man, I dare; 
but as thou art a prince, I fear thee; as I fear the i of 
the lion’s whelp. 
The objections that are raifed againft it as a tragedy, are 
as follow. Gay. 
6. Like; of the fame kind with. 
A. fimple idea is one uniform idea, as fweet, bitter, Watts. 
7. In the fame degree with. 
: Where you, unlefs you are as matter blin !, 
Conduét and beauteous difpofition find. Blackmore. 
Well haft thou fpoke, the blue-ey’d maid replies, 
Thou good old man, benevolent as wife. i 
8., As if; in the fame manner. 
The fquire began nigher to approach, 
And wind his horn under the caitle-wall, 
That with the noife it fhook as it would fall. Fairy Queen. 
They all contended to creep into his humour, and to do 
that, as of them{fclves, which they conceived he defired they 
fhould do. Sir J. Hayward. 
Contented in a neft of fnow 
He lies, as he his bhfs did know, 
And to the wood no more would go. 
So hot th’ aifault, fo high the tumult rofe, 
As all the Dardan and Argolick race 
Had been contracted in that narrow fpace:; 
Can mifery no place of fafety know, 
The noife purfues me wherefoe’er I go, 
fs fate fought only me. - Dryden. 
Q. According to what. 
Who then is Paul, and who is sid pases but minifters by 
whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every man. 
x Cor. iii. 5. 


Faller. 


Dryden. 


‘Their figure being printed, 
As juft before, I think, Í hittted, 

Alma inform’d can try the cafe, 

As fhe had been upon the place. Prior. 
The republick is fhut up in the great duke’s dominions, 


who at prefent is very much incenfed againft it. occa- 
fion is as follows. Addifon. 


As it were; in fome fort. 
As for the daughters of king Edward IV. they thought king 
Richard had faid enough for them; and took them to be but 
as of the king’s party, becaufe they were in his power, and 
at his difpofal. ` Bacon. 
rx. While; at the fame time that. 
At either end, it whiftled as it flew, 
And as the brands were green, fo dropp’d the dew; 
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Infected as it fell with fweat of fanguine hue. Dryden. 
T hefe haughty words Alcéto’s rage provoke, 
And frighted ‘urnus trembled as íhe fpoke. Dryden. 


o the pure limpid ftream, when foul with ftains 
rufhing torrents, and defcending rains, 
Works itfelf clear, and as it runs refines. 


Addifon. 


scam «ep 
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Becaufe. 

He that commanded the injury to be done, is mrft bound; 
then he that did it; and they alfo are obliged who did fo afift, 
as without them the thing could not have been done. Taylor. 

I3. As being. 

The kernels draw out of the earth juice fit to nourifh the 
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tree, as thofe that would be trees themfelves. Bacon. 
ually. 
aie ered Before the place 
A thundred doors a hundred entries grace ; 
As many voices iflue, and the found 
Of Sibyl’s word as many times rebound. Dryden. 


15- How; in what manner. 
Men are generally permitted to publifh books, and contra« 
di& others, and even themfelves, as they pleafe, with as little 


danger of being confuted, as of being underiftood. Boyle. 
x6. ith; anfweringe to Ziże or fame. 
Sifter, well met; whither away fo faft ?— 
— No further than the Tower; and, as I guefs, 
Upon the like devotion as yourfelves, 
To gratulate the gentle piinces there. Shakefpeare. 


17. In a reciprocal fen'e, anfwering to as. 

E-ery offence committed in the ftate of nature, may, in 
the itate of nature, be alfo punifhed, and as far forth as it may 
in a commonwealth. Locke. 

As fure as it is good, that human nature fhould exift; fo 
certain it is, that the circular revolutions of the earth and 

lanets, rather than other motions which might as poffibly 
ave been, do declare God. i Bentley. 


x8. Going before as, in a comparative fenfe; the firft, as be- 
ing foumetimes underftood. 

Sempronius is as brave a man ws.Cato. Addifon. 

Bright as the fun, and like the morning fair. Graz cille. 


I9. Anfwering to /u:h. 
Is it mot every man’s intereft, that there fhould be Jach a 
of the world as defigns our happinefs, as would go- 
vern us for our advantage? À T illotjorne 
20. Having /e to anfwer it; in a conditional fenfe. 

As far as they carry light and conviction to any other man’s 
underftanding, /o far, I hope, my labour may ba of ufe ta 
him. i Locke. 

2x. So is fometimes underftood. 

As in my fpeculations I have endeavoured to extinguifh paf- 
fion and prejudice, I am ftill defirous of doing fome good in 


this particular. Speator. 
22. Anfi to fa conditionally. 
- So may th’ aufpicious n of love, 
To thee, O facred fhip, be kind ; 
As thou, to whom the mufe commends 
‘The beft of poets and of friends, 
Doft thy committed pledge reftore. Dryden. 
23- Before bow it is fometimes redundant; but this is low lan- 
gua cC» 
95 As how, dear Syphax ? Addiforn. 


24. It feems ‘to be redundant before yet ; to this time. 
‘Though that war continued nine years, and this bath as 

yet lafted but fix, yet there hath been much more aéti6n in 
the prefent war. -. Addi j ort. 
25- In a fenfe of comparifon, followed by fò. 
As when a dab-chick waddles through the copfe 


On feet and wings, and flies, and- wades, and hops ; 
&e lab’ring on, with fhoulders, hands, and head, 
Wide as a. windmill alt his figure {pread. Pope. 


26. As For ; with refpeét to. 
As for the reft of thofe who Have written againft me, they 
deferve not the leaft notice. Dryden. 
27- As IF; in the fame manner that it would be, if. 
Anfwering their queftions, as if it were a matter that needed 
it. ; Locke. 
28. As tro; with refpe& to. 
I pray thee, fpeak to me aş fo thy thinkings, 
As thou doft ruminate; and give thy worft of thoughts 
The worft of words. Shake/peare. 
They preterid, in general, to great refinements, as to what 
ards chriftianity. Addifon. 
was miftaken as to the day$ placing that accident about 
thirty-fix hours fooner that it Sapoenaed. Swift. 
29. AS WELL as; equally with. 
ach man’s mind has fome peculiarity, as well as his fice, 
that diftinguifhes him from all others. ocke. 
It is adorned with admirable pieces of feulpture, as weil 
modèrn as ancient. Addifon. 
30. AS THOUGH, as if. 
‘Thefe fhould be at firft geritly treated, as though we ex- 
ected an impofthumation. Sharp. 
ASA DULCIS. See Benzoin. 
MSA FOETIDA. a. f. A gum or refin brought from the Ea 
ASSA FOETİDA. Indies, ‘of a fharp tafte, and a ftrong of- 
fenfive fmell ; which is faid to diftil, during the-heat of , dl 
mer, from a little Ihrub, ffeqGent in Media, Perfia. Affyria, and 
Arabia. It is at firft white, bordering on yellow, then on red, 
and, laftly, violet ; and melts under the fingers like wax. It is 
of 
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of known efficacy in fome uterine dilforders ; but the ranknefs 
of its fmell occafions it to be feldom ufed but by farriers ; yet, 
in the Eaft Indies, it makes an ingredient in their ragouts. 
À Chambers. 
ASARABA CCA. n. f: (afarum, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
“Lhe flower cupis divided into four parts, and the fruit into 
fix cells, filled with oblong feeds. The leaves are roundith, 
thick, and almoft of the colour of thofe of the ivy tree. There 
are two forts, the common a/ar@bacca, and that of Canada. The 
firft fort is ufed in medicine. It delights in a moift fhady place, 
and is increafed by parting the roots in autumn. Atiller. 
ASBE‘STINE. ad}. (from afbefics.] Something incombutftible, or 
that partakes of the nature and qualities of the Zapis afbeftos. 
ASBESTOS. n.f: (écBerG@-.] A fort of native fofile itone, which 
may be fplit into threads and filaments, from one inch to ten 
inches in length, v fine, brittle, yet fomewhat traétable, 
filky, and of a greyifh colour, not unlike talc of Venice. It 
is almoft infipid to the tafte, indiffoluble in water, and endued 
with the wonderful property of remaining unconfumed in the 
fire, which only whitens it. But, notwithftanding the com- 
mon opinion, in two trials bcfore the Royal Society, a piece 
of cloth made of this ftone was found to lofe a dram of its 
weight cach time. Paper as well as cloth has been made of 
this ftone ; and Pliny fays he had feen napkins of it, which, 
being taken foul from the table, were thrown into the fire, 
and better fcowered than if they had been wafhed in water. 
“This {tone is found in many places of Afia and Europe; parti- 
cularly in the land of Angliefcy in Wales, and in Aberdeen- 
{hire in Scotland. Chambers. 
ASCH RIDES. n.f: (acxxesdes, from aon pi Cus to leap.] Little 
worms in the rectum, fo called from their continual trouble- 
forme motion, caufing an intolerable itching. Duincy. 
To ASCE/ND. v. n. [afcendo, Lat.] 
x. To mount upwards. 
‘Then to the heav’n of heav’ns fhall he afzend 
With victory, triumphing through the air 
Over his foes and thine. Ailton. 
2. To proceed from one degree of mpuaplaage,y to another. 
By thefe fteps we fhall aftend to more juft ideas of the glory 


of Jefus Chrift, who is intimately united to God, and is one. 


with him. Watts. 
3- To ftand higher in genealogy. 
The only inceft was in the afcending, not collateral or de- 
_-fcending branch; as when parents and children married, this 
was accounted inceft. Broome. 
Zo ASCEND. v..a. To climb up any thing. 
They afcend the mountains; they defcend the vallies. 
Delane’s Revelation examined. 
ASCE’NDABLE. adj. [from a/zend.] ‘That may be afcended. Dic. 
ASCE’NDANT. 7. f. (from afcend.] 
1. The part of the.ecliptick at any particular time above the ho- 
rizon, which is fuppofed by aftrologers to have great influence. 
2. Height; elevation. 

‘He was initiated, in -order to gain inftru€&tion in fciences that 

were there in their higheft efcendant. Temple. 
3- Superiority ; influence. 

By the a/cendant he had in his underftanding, and the dex- 

terity of his nature, he could perfuade him very much. Claren. 
What ftar I know not, but fome ftar I find, 

Has giv’n thee an afcendant o’er my mind. Dryden. 

When they have got an a/cendant over them, they fhould ufe 
it with moderation, and not make themfelves {carecrows. Locke. 

4- One of the degrees of kindred reckoned upwards. 

‘The moft netarious kind of baftards, are inceftuous baftards, 
which are begotten bctwcen afcendants and defcendants in in- 
Jiutum;, and between collaterals, as far as the divine prohi- 
bition. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

AscE’NDANT. adj. 
1. Superiour; predominant; ‘overpowering. 

Chrift outdoes Mofes, before he difplaces him; and fhews 
an afcendent {pirit above him. South. 

2. In an aftrological fenfe, above the horizon. 

Let him ftudy the conftellation of Pegafus, which is about 

that time a/cardant. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ASCE’NDENCY. 2. /. [from e@fcerd.] Influence; power. - 
Cuftom has tome afcendency over underftanding, and what at 
one time {cemed decent, appears difagreeable afterwards. JV atts. 
ASCENSION. 2. /. [afcenfio, Eat] 
2 ‘The act of afcending or rifing ; frequently applied to the vi- 
fible elevation of- our Saviour to heaven. 
‘Then rifing from his grave, 

Spoil’d principalities and pow’rs, triumph’d 

In open fhew; and, with afcenfion bright, 

‘Captivity. led captive through: the air. 

2. The thing rifing, or mounting. 

Men err in the theory of inebriation, conceiving the brain 
doth only fuffer from vaporous ajcenfions from the ftomach. 

, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ASCENSION, in aftronomy, is cither right or oblique. Right afcen- 
jion of the fun, or a flar, is that degree of the equinoctial, 
counted from the beginning of Aries, which rifes with the fun 
or ftar in aright fphere. Od/igue ajcenfizn is an arch of the 
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Paradife Loft. 
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equator intercepted between the firt point of Aries, and that 
point of the equator which rifes together with a ftar 
oblique {pherc. 

ASCE'NSION-DAY. The day on which the afcenfion of our Sa- 
viour is commemorated, commonly called Holy “Vhurtday ; 
the Thurfday but one before VV hittuntide. : i 

ASCE’NSIONAL Difference, is the difference between the rixht and 
oblique afcenfion, of the fame point to the furface of the 
fphere. Chance». 

ASCE’NSIVE. adj. [from afcend.] Ina Rate of afcent. 

The cold augments when the days begin to encreale, thouch 
the fun be then afie: five, and returning from the winter tro- 
pick. Brown's Fulrar Erro s. 

ASCENT. 2. f: [aftenfus, Lat.] 

I. Rife; the act of rifing. 

To him with fwiit 2/cent he up return’d, 

Into his bliisful botom reaffum’d 

In glory, as of old. 

2. The way by which one afends. 

The temple, and the feveral degrees of afeent, 
men did climb up to the fame, 
be all poetical and fabulous. 

It was a rock 

Confpicuous far ; winding with ot.: @fcent 

Acceffible from earth, one cni’rai.ce high. 

3- An eminence, or high place. 

No land like Italy ercets the fight, 

By fuch a vaft ajzent, or {twiells to fuch a height. Addifsn. 

A wide flat cannot be pleatant in the Elyfian fields, unlcts it 
be diverfified with depreffed v2licys and iw elling aeternis. Bent, 

Zo ASCERTAIN. v. a. [acertencr, Fr.) 

xr. To make certain; to fix; to eftablith. 

‘The divine law both @feertaimeth the truth, and fupplicth 
unto us the want of other laws. Losker. 

Money differs from uncoined filver, in this, that the qnan- 
tity of lives in each piece is afcertained by the ftamp. Locke. 

Ze o make confident; to take away doubt; often with of- 

If it be on right judgment of myfelf, it may give me the 
other certainty, that is, afcertain me that l am in the number 
of God’s children. Flarmmond. 

This makes us aét with a repofe of mind and wonderful 
tranquillity, becaufe it afċče: tains us cf the goodnefs of our 
work. ; Dryden. 

ASCERTA‘INER. 2. /. [from afcertain.] The perfon that proves 
‘or eftablithes. 


ASCERTA‘INMENT. 7. f [from @fcertain.] A fettled rule 3 an 
eftablifhed ftandard. 
For want of afcertainment how far a writer may exprefs 


his good wifhes for his country, innocent intentions may be 
charged with crimes. 


in an 


Adilton. 
whereby 


as if ic had been a frala ceil, 
Bacon. 


Par. Laf. 


Swift. 

Asce’rick. adj. [acxrlixds.] Employed wholly in exercifes 
of devotion and mortification. South. 
None lived fuch long lives as monks and hermits, fequefter- 


ed from plenty to a conftant @fceticé# courfe of the fevereft ab- 
ftinence and devotion. Scuth, 


Asce’Tick. 2. f- He that retires to devotion and mortification ; 
a hermit. 

I am far from commending thofe afeticés, that, out of a 
pretence of keeping themfelves unfpotted from the world, take 
up their quarters in defarts. Norris. 

He that preaches to man, fhould underftand what is in 
man; and -that {kill can fcarce be attained by an afcetick in 
his folitudes. Atterbury. 

A SCII. nf. It bas no fingular. [from «, without, and ox:2, a fha- 
dow.] Thofe people who, at certain times of the year, have 
no fhadow at noon; fuch are the inhabitants of the torrid zone, 
becaufe they have the fun twice a year vertical to them. Die. 

Asci’TEs. 2./. [from Zoxos, a bladder.] A particular f,.ecies of 
dropfy ; a {welling of the lower bclly and depending parts, 
from an extravafation and coflection of water broke out of its 
proper veffels. This cafe, when certain and inveterate, is 
univerfally allowed: to admit of no cure but by means of the 
manual operation of tapping. Duinz-y. 

‘There are two kinds of ropfy, the anafarca, called alfo 
léucophlegmacy, when the-extravafated matter fwims in the 
cells of the membrana adipofa ; and the afcites, when the wa- 
ter poffefies the cavity of the abdomen. Sharp. 

ASCTTICAL. 2? adj. [from, afċites. Belonging to an afcites ; drop- 

ASCI'TICK. $ fical 3 hydropical. 

When it is part of another tumour, it is hydropical, cither 
anafarcous or @fcitica/. ‘i syeman. 

Asciti’rrous. adj. [afeititius, Lat.] Supplemental; additional P 
not inherent; not original. 

Homer has been reckoned an efftitisus name from fome 
accident of his life. E E 

ASCRI‘BABLE. adj. [from @feriéc.] That which may be afcribed. 

‘The greater part have been forward to reject it, upon a mil- 
taken perfuafion, that thofe phz:noimena are the effcéts of na- 
ture’s abhorrency of a vacuum, which ieem to be more tly 
Bferibable to the weight and iprinz of the air. Bo, te. 

Zo ASCRIBE. v.a. [eferido, Lat.] 

1. To attribute to as a cautfe. 


2G The 


ASI 


‘The caufe of his banifhment is unknown, becaufe he was 
unwillinz to provoke the emperor, by aferibing it to any other 
reaiton than what was pretended. Dryden. 

To this we may jultly aferibe thofe envies, jealoufies, and 
encreachments, which render mankind uneatly to one ano- 
ther. Roger's Sermons. 

2. To attribute to asa poffeffor, or fubftance receiving accidents. 
Theft perfeclious muft be fomewhere, and therefore may 
much better be aferibed to God, in whom we {fuppotfe all other 
perf clions to meet, than to any thing clic. Lrllotjen. 
ASCRIT LION. 7. f: [afertptio, Lat.; The act of afcribing. Di. 
AS RIPULI VIOUS. adj. (afc: iptitius, Lat.] “hat which is afcrib- 

ed. Did. 
AsH. z. f. [ fraxinus, Lat. æpyc, Saxon.] 

‘This tree hath pennated leaves, which cnd in an odd lobe. 
The male flowers, which grow at a remote diftance from the 
fruit, have no petals, but confift of many ftamina. The ovary 
becomes x feed veficl, containing one feed at the bottom, fhaped 
like a bird’s tongue. “Ihe tpecics are, 1. The common af 
tres. 2. Ihe ftriped a. 3. The manna af, &c. The firft 
fort is 2 commen timber tree in every part of England. The 
fecond is 2 variety of the firft. “The third fort is fuppofed to 
be the tree from whence the true Calabrian manna is taken. 
The timber is of excellent ufe to the wheelwright and cart- 


wright. Miller. 
Let me twine 
Niine arms about that body, where againft 
Ny grained a/4 an hundred times hath broke, 
And fear’d the moon with fplinters. Shakefpeare. 


With which of old he charm’d the favage train, 
And call'd the mountain afes to the plain. Dryden. 
AsIft-COLOURED. ads. [from a/b and colour.] Coloured between 
brown and grey, like the bark of an afhen branch. 
Clay, a@/#-cc.oured, was part of a ftratum which lay above 
the ftr.ta of ilone. Woodward. 
ASHA MED. adj. [from /Lanie.] “Touched with fhame; gene- 
rally with s^ before the caule of fhame. 

Preorets publickly the doctrine of Jefus Chrift, not being 
wjhucned of the word of God, or of any praétices enjoined by 
it. Taylor. 

One wou d have thought fhe would have ftirr’d; but ftrove 

With modeilty, and was afam’ d to move. Dryden. 


"Vbis I have fhacowed, that you may not be ashamed of that 


hero, whofe protection you undertake. Dryden. 
A SHEN. acy. [from e/4.] Nlade of afh-wood. 
At once he faid, and threw 
His affen fpear; which quiver’d as it flew. Dryden. 


A'snes. 2. j} wants the fingular. [ayca, Sax. afthe, Dutch.]} 

a. “Ite remains of any ye; burnt. : 
Sume relicks would be left of it, as when. ahes remain of 
bur:ncd bodies. 


Digby. 
J hbis late diffenfion, grown betwixt the peers, 
Burns under feigned a@fies of forg’d love, 
And will at lait break out into a fame. Shakefpeare. 


w7jies contain a very fertile falt, and are the beft manure 
for cold lands, if kept dry, that the rain doth not wafh away 
their fault. Ufortimer. 
2. ‘| he remains of the body; often ufed in poe for the car- 
cafe, from the ancient practice of burning the dead, 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 
Pate abes of the boute of Lancafter ! 
‘Thou blooulzis remnant of that royal blood ! 
To great Lactrtes I bequeath 
A tafk of grief, his ornaments of death ; 
Leit, when the fares his royal afbes claim, 
The Grecian matrons taint my fpotlefs name. Pope. 
ASHWEDNetsSDAY. 7. f. “Lhe firit day’ of Lent, fo called from 
the ancient cuftom of fprinkling afhes on the head. 
A'sHLAR. a. jJ. [with matons.] Free ftones as the 
of the quarry, of diffcrent lengths, breadths, an 
A‘’SHLERING. 4. Jf. [with peers: Quartcring to tack to in 
garrets, about two foot and a half or three foot high, perpen- 
dicuiar to the floor, and reaching to the underfide of the raf- 
ters. Builder’s Dict. 
ASHORE. adu. [from a and ffore.] 
y. On fhhore 3; on the land. 


The poor Enclifhman riding in the road, having all that he 


Shake/peare. 


come out 
thicknecfies. 


brought thither @/4ore would have been undone, Raleigh. 
Moord in a Chian creek, afbore I went, 
And ali the following night in Chios fpent. Addifon. 
4%. ‘lo the thore; to the land. 
\Ye may as bootlefs [pend our vain command, 
A» tend our precepts to the leviathan 
“Lo come «are. Shakefpeare. 
May thy billows rowl afore 
“ihe beryl, and the golden ore. Ailton. 


A sIIWEED. z. f> [from af and weed.] An herb. 
AHY. aa. ‘trom @+.] Afh coloured; pale; inclining to a 
whnitifh grey. 
~  Oft have I feen a timely parted ghoft 
Of ef, temblance, meagre; pale, and bloodlefs. 
NSi DE. a/s. [from a and fde.] 
9 


Shake/p. 


ASK 


xr. Toone fide; out of the perpendicular direétion. 
‘The ftorm’d rufh’d in, and Arcite ftood aghaft ; 
The flames were blown afide, yet fhone they bright, 
Fann’d by the wind, and gave a ruffled light. Dryden. 
2. To another part; out of the true direétion. 

He had no brother ; which though it be a comfortabte thin 
for kings to have, yet it draweth the fubjects eyes a little 
afide. 

3. From the company; as, to fpeak afide. 

He took him af/de from the multitude. Afark, vii. 33. 

‘SINARY. adj. [afinarius, Lat.] Belonging to an afs. Dié?. 
A/sININE. adj. [from @finus, Lat.] Belonging to an afs. 

You fhall have more ado to drive our dulleft youth, our 
ftocks and ftubs, from fuch nurture, than we have now to 
hale our choiceft and hopcefulleft wits to that afinine feaft of 
fow thiftl ‘s and brambles. Altiltsn. 

To Ask. V. a. [aycian, Saxon. ] 
I1. To petition; to beg; fometimes with an accufative only ; 
fometimes with for- 
When thou doft a4 me Slefing, Ill kneel down, 
And af of thee forgivene/s. Skake/peare. 
We have nothing elfe to ask, but that 

Which you deny already ; yet will af, 

‘That, if we fail in our requeft, the blame 

May hang upon your hardnefs. Shakefpeare. 

My fon, haft thou finned ? do fo no more, but af pardon 
fer thy former fins. Eccluf. xxi. 1. 

If he aff for bread, will he give himaftone? Mått. vii. Q. 

In long journies, af your maíter leave to give ale to the 
horfes. Swift. 

2. To demand ; to claim; as, to af a price for goods. 

“fk me never fo much dowry and gift, and I will give ac- 

cording as ye fhall fay unto me; but give me the damfel to 

. wife. Gen. xxxiv. I2. 

Fe faw his friends, who, whelm’d beneath the waves, 

‘Their funeral honours claim’d, and a/k’d their quiet graves. 

Dryden's Fineid. 

3- To enquire; to queftion; with Jor before the thing, and 
fometimes of before the perfon. 

Stand ye in the ways, and fec, and ask for the old- paths, 
where is the ood way, and walk therein, and ye fhall find 
reft for your fouls. erem. vi. 16, 

For ask now of the days that are paft, which were before 
thee, fince the day that God created man upon the earth, and 
ask from the one fide of heaven unto the other, whether there 
hath been any fuch thing as this great thing is, or hath been 
heard like it. Deut. iv. 32. 

O inhabitant of Aroer, ftand by the way and efpy, a/k him 
that flieth, and her that efcapeth, and fay, what is done ? 


eremiah, xlviii. 19. 


acon. 


4. Toengtire; with after before the thing. 
He faid, wherefore is it that thou doft a/k after my name ? 

And he bleffed him there. r cnefiS, XXXii- 29. 
5. To require, as phyfically neceffary. 
A lump of ore in the bottom of a mine will be ftirred by 

two men’s ftrength ; which, if you bring it to the top of the 
earth, will ask fix men to ftir it. Bacon. 
‘The adminiftration paffes into different hands at the end of 

two months, which contributes to difpatch; but any exigence 
of ftate asks a much longer time to conduét any defign to its 


maturity. Addifon. 
Ask, AsH, As, do all come from the Saxon æpc, an afh-tree. 


Gibfon’s Camden. 
Poles abioel ¢ adv. Sideways; obliqucly. 
Zclmane, keeping a countenance askance, as fhe under- 
ftood him not, told him, it became her evil. Sidney. 
His wannifh eyes upon them bent askance. 
And when he faw their labours well tucceed, 
He wept for rage, and threatened dire mifchance. Fairfax. 
Some fay, he bids his angels turn askance 
The poles of earth, twice ten degrees, and more, 
From the fun’s axle ; „they with labour puíh’d 
Oblique the centrick globe. 
AsKA‘URNT. adu. Obliquely; on one fide. 
At this Achilles roll’d his furious eyes, 
Fix’d on the king @askaunt, and thus replies, 
O, impudent. 
Since the fpace, that lies on either fide 
The folar orb, is without limits wide, 
Grant that the fun had happened to prefer 
A feat askaunt, but one diameter: 
Loft to the light by that unhappy place, 
This globe had lain a frozen lonefome maf. 
SKER. 2. f. [from ask.] 
r. Petitioner. 


AA ito. 


Dryden. 


Blackmores 


‘Have you 
Ere now denied the asker ? and, now again 
On him that did not«afk, but mock, beftow 
‘Your fu’d for tongues. Shake/peare. 
T he greatnefs of the asker, and the fmallnefs of the thing 
asked, had been fufficient to enforce his requeft. South. 


2. Enr- 
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2. Enquirer. 
Every a/ker being fatisfied, we may conclude, that all their 
conceptions of being in a place are the fame. Digby. 
ASKER. z. f. A water newt. 
Asker’w. adv. [from a and fKew.}] Afide; with contempt; con- 
tempteouily ; difdainfully. 
For when ye mildly look with lovely hue, 
Then is my foul with life and love infpir’d : 
But when ye lowre, or look on me askew, 


Then dol die. Spenfer. 
Then take it, Sir, as it was writ, 

Wer look a@asfew at what it faith ; 

‘There’s no petition in it. Prior. 





To As~tsa KE. v. a. [froma and flake, or fack.] Toremit; to 
mitigate; to flacken. 
But this continual, cruel, civil war, 


Wo fkill can ftint, nor reafon can aflake. Spenjer. 
Whilft fecking to aflake thy raging fire, 
‘Thou in me kindleft much more great delire. Spenfer. 


ASLA‘'NT. adu. [from a and flant.] Obliqucly ; on 
not perpendicularly. 
‘There is a willow grows aflant a brook, 
That fhews his hoar leaves in the glafly ftream. 
He fell; the fhaft 
Drove through his neck affant; he fpurns the ground, 
And the foul iffues through the weazon’s wound. Dryden. 
Afflant the dew-briuht carth, and colour’d air, 
He ivoks in boundlefs majefty abroad. 
ASLE EP. adv. [from a and /lecp.] 
I. Sleeping ; at refit. 
How many thoufands of my pooreft fubjeéts 
Are at this hour 2fep / O gentle fleep, 
Nature’s foft nuric, how have I frighted thee ! 
The diligence of trade, and noifeful gain, 
And luxury more late affeep were laid : 
All was the night’s, and, in her filent reign, 
No found the reft of nature did invade. D o 
There is no difference between a perfon afleep, and in an 
apoplexy, but that the one can be awaked, and the other can- 
not. Arbuthnot. 
2. Jo fleep. ' 
If a man watch too long, it is odds but he will fall af//ep. 
Bacon's £ fJays. 
‘Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 
By whilpering winds foon lull’d alee Milton. 
ASLO'PE. adv. [from a and flope.]} With declivity; obliquely 5 
not perpendicularly. 
Set them not upright, but affepe, a reafonable depth under 


one fide ; 


Shake/p. 


Thor fon. 


Shake/p. 


the ground. Bacon. 
The curfe aflose 
Glanc’d on the ground ; with labour I muft earn 
My bread : what harm? Idlenefs had been worfe : 
My labour will fuain me. Ailton. 
The knight did ftoop, ! 
And fat on further fide aflope. #tudibras. 


Asomatous. adj. [from æ, priv. and came, a body.}] Incor- 
poreal, or without a body. | 

AsP. n. f. [af/pis, Lat.] A kind of ferpent, whofe poi- 

A‘SPICK. fon is {o dangerous and quick in its operation, that 
it kills without a poffibility of applying any remedy. It is 
faid to be very {mall, and peculiar to Egypt and Lybia. Thofe 
that are bitten by it, die within three hours ; and the man- 
ner of their dying being by flcep and lethargy, without any 
pain, Cleopatra chofe it, as the eafief® way of difpatching 


herfelf. Calmet. 
High-mindcd Cleopatra, that with ftroke 

Of ajp’s iting, herfelf did kill. Fairy Queen. 
Scorpion, and afp, and amphifbzna dire, 

And dipfas. Milton. 


Asp. n. fJ. A tree. See ASPEN. 

ASPALAT HUS. n. f: (Latin.] 

1. A plant called the roie of Jerufalem, or our lady’s rofe. 

2. l khe wood of a prickly tree, heavy, oleaginous, fomewhat 
fharp and bgtter to the tafte, and anciently in much repute as an 
aftringent, but now little ufed. There are four kinds of this 
wood; the firft of the colour of box, hard, folid, heavy, and 
fmelling like rofes ; which is therefore called rofewood. The 
{c‘Sond, red like yew, and of a very agreeable fmell. ‘Ihe third, 
itard, twifted, knotty, of a rank {mell, like that of a goat, and 
a difagreeable tafte. Tie fourth has an afh coloured barf, and 
the weed is of a purple dye. A/paluthus affords an oil of ad- 
mirable teent, reputed one of the beft perfumes. Chambers. 

I gave a fweet fmell like cinnamon and a/palathus, and I 
yielded a pleafant odour like the belt myrrh. &eclu/. xxiv. 15. 

ASPARAGUS. n. f. [Lat.] The name of a plant. It has a ro- 
faceous flower of fix leaves, placed orbicular!y, out of whofe 
center rifes the pointal, which turns to a foft globular berry, 
full of hard feeds. “The leaves are finely cut. “(he species are 
twelve, of which all but the two firit are exoticks. 1. Cjar- 
den a@/paragus. 2. Wild a/paragus, with narrow leaves. The 
firft fort is cultivated for the table, and propazated by the feeds, 
which fhouid be town in the bcginning of Feb:uary. “he 
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next year they fhould be planted out; the third fpring, after 
planting, they may be begun to be cut, and, by proper manage- 
ment, a plot of a/paragus may be continued ten or twelve years 
in cutting. ‘Ihe fecond fort grows wild in fome parts, but, 
producing flendecr fhoots, it is rarely cultivated. Nti ler. 
Af/paragus affects the urine with a fetid fmell, c{pecially if 
cut when they are white ; and therefore have becn fulpectcd 
by fome phyficians, as not friend!y to the kidneys ; when they 
are older, and begin to ramify, they lofe this quality ; but then 
they are not fo agrecable. Dy bhuthnet. 
A/SPECT. n. f. [aspec?us, Lat. It appears anciently to have 
been pronounccd with the accent on the laft fyllable, which is 
now placed on the firft 7 
I. Look; air; aj pearance. 
I have prefented the tongue under a double @/eé?, fuch as 
may juftify the definition, that it is the beft and worf{t part. 
Government of the Tongue. 
‘They are both, in my judgment, the image or piéture of a 
great ruin, and have the true a/f ec? of a world lying in its rub- 


bifh. Bu; net. 


2. Counteéenance; look. 
Fairer than faircft, in his faining cye, 
Whofe fole a/pe@ he counts felicity. Spenfers 
Thofe eyes of thine from mine have drawn falt tears, 


Sham’d their a@/peSis with itore of childith drops. Shakefp. 
I am fearful: wherefore frowns he thus ? 

*Tis his a/peé? of terrour. All's not well. Shak e/peare. 
Yet had his @/peé? nothing of fevere, 

But fuch a face as promis’d him fincere. Dryden. 


Then fhall thy Craggs (and let me call him mine) 
On the caft ore another Pollio fhine ; 
With a/peé? open fhall erect his head. 
3- Glance; view; aé of bcholding. 
When an envious or an amorous afpeé? doth infect the fpi- 
l rits of another, there is joined both affection and imavina- 
tion. 


Pope: 


Bacon. 
The fettine fun 
Slowly defcended ; and with right ¢/pes? 
Againft the eaftern gate of puradife, 
Levell’d his ev’ning rays. 
4. Dire&tion towards any point; view; pofition. 
I have built a ftrong wall, faced to the fouth a/pec? with 
brick. š Svift. 
5- Difpofition of any thing to fomething elfe ; relation. 
The light got from the oppofite arguings of men of parts, 
fhewing the different fides of things, and their various afpec?s 
and probabilitics, would be quite loft, if every one were 


ATilton. 


obliged to affent to, and fay after the fpeaker. Locke, 
6. Difpofition of a planet to other planets. 
here’s fome ill planet reigns, 
I muft be patient till the heavens look 
With an @/pe4? more favourable. Shakefpeare. 


Wot unlike that which aftrologers call a conjunétion of pla- 


nets, of no very benign aed? the cne tothe other. JZOtton. 
To the blank moon 
Her office they prefcrib'd : to th’ other five 
Their planetary motions, and a/ped?s, 
In fextile, fquare, and trine, and oppofite. Afilton. 


Why does not every fingle ftar fhed a feparate influence, 
and have af/þpećłs with other ftars of their own conftellation ? 
Bentley's Serznons. 
To ASPECT. v. a. [afpicio, Lat.] To behold. 
Happy in their miftake, thofe people whom 
The northern pole a@/pecé?#s ; whom fear of death 
(The greateft of all human fears) ne’er moves. Temple. 
ASPE/CTAELE. adj. [afpecfabilis, Lat.] Vilible; being the ob- 
ject of fight. 
He was the fole caufe of this afpedfable znd perccivahle 
univerfal. Ruliizh. 
-To this ufe of informing us what is in this a;pe-/able world, 
we fhall find the eye well netec. Ray. 
ASPE’cTION. n. f- [from a/ped.] Beholding; view. 
A Moorifh queen, upon afpečlion of the picture of Andro- 
meda, conceived and brought forth a fair onc. Bown. 
A'SPEN, or ASP. 2. /. [e pe, Dutch ; ajp, Dan. ceppe, trembling, 
Sax. Somner.] e POPLAR, of which it isafpecies. The 
leaves of this tree always tremble. 
The a'pen or afp tree hath leaves much the fame with the 
poplar, only much fmaller, and not fo white. abiortimers 
The builder oak, fole king of forefts all, 
The a/fen, good for ftatues the cyprefs funeral. 
A’'SPEN. adj. [from ajb or a, pen.) 
1. Belonging to the aip tree. 
Oh ! had the monfter feen thofe lily hands 
‘Tremble like a pew leaves upon a lute. 
No gale diiturbs the trees, 
Nor aften leaves confeis the gentleit breeze. 
2. Made of afpen wood. 
ASPER. adj. |Latin.] Rough; rugged. 
found only in the following paflage. 
All bafe notes,or very treble notes,givean after founde for that 
the bafe ftriketh more air than it can well rike equally. Mann: 
2 


Steufer. 


Shai efpeare. 
Gay. 


This word I have 
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To VSPERATF. v. a. Lafpero, Lat.] To roughen; to make 

ugh or uneven. 3 
= ‘Thofe corpufeles of colour, infinuating themfelves into all 
the pores of the body to be dyed, may ajperate its fuperficies, 
according to the bignefs and texture of the corpufcles. Boyle. 

ASPERA TION. 2. /. |from a/perate.] A making rough. Dié?. 

ASPERIFO'LIous. adj. [from afper, rough, and folium, a leaf, 
Lat.] One of the divifions of plants, fo called trom the 
roughnefs of their leaves. 

AspPE’Ritry. z. /. [a/peritas, Lat.] 

1. UnevennelsS ; roughnets of furface. i ; 

Sometimes the pores and a@fperities of dry bodies are fo in- 
commenfurate to the particles of the liquor, that they glide 
over the furlace. =i oyle. 

2. Roughnefs of found; harfhnefs of pronunciation. 
Roughnef=, or ruggednceis of temper ; morofenefs ; fournefs ; 
crabbednets. ; > 

The charity of the one, like kindly exhalations, will de- 
fcend in fhowecrs of bleffings ; 
the other, in a fevere doom upon ourfelves. Govern. Tongue. 

Avoid all unteembinets and a/perity of carriage 3 do nothing 
that may argue a peevifh or froward fpirit. . ogers. 

ASPERNA’VION. xz. f. [afpernati2, Lat.] Negle&; difregard. D. 
A‘SPEROUS. adj. jafper, Lat.] Rough; uneven. 

Black and white arc the moft a/perous and unequal of co- 
lours; fo like, that it is hard to diftinguifh them: black is 
the moft rough. . Boyle. 

To ASPE’RSE. v. a. [aperge, Lat.] T'o befpatter with cenfure 
or calumny. 

In the bufinefs of Ireland, befides the opportunity to afperfe 
the king, they were fafe cnough. Clarendon. 

Curb that impetuous tongue, nor rafhly vain, 

And fingly mad, @/perfe the fov’reign reign, 

Unjuttly poets we a/per/e, 
Truth fhines the brighter clad in verfe. 
ASPE'RSION. 2. f. [a/per/io, Lat. ] 
I. A fprinkling. 
If thou doft break her virgin knot, before 

All fanétimonious ceremonies, 

No {weet @/perfiens fhall the heav’ns let fall, 

To make this contract grow. Shakefpeare. 

It exhibits a mixture of new conceits and old ; whereas the 
inftauration gives the new unmixed, otherwife than with fome 
little af/perfrer of the old, for tafte’s fake. Bacon. 

2. Calumny ; cenfure. 


Pope. 
S wift . 


The fame æperfions of the king, and the fame grounds of 


a rebellion. Dryden. 

ASPHA’LTIcK. adj. [from a/phaltos.] Gummy; bituminous, 

And with a/phaltick lime, broad as the gate, 
Decp to the roots of hell, the gather’d beach 
They faften’d. Milton. 

ASPHALTOS. n. f/f. [ecQDaares, bitumen.] A folid, brittle, 
black, bituminous, inflammable fubftance, refemmbling pitch, 
and chiefy found fwimming on the furface of the Lacus pe ta 
tites, or Dead fea, where anciently ftood the cities of Sodem 
and Gomorrah. It is caft up from time to time, in the nature 
of liquid pitch, from the earth at the bottom of this fea; and, 
being thrown upon the water, fwims like other fat bodies, and 
conudentes gradually by the heat of the fun, and the falt that 
is in it. It burns with great vehemence. ‘The Arabs ufe it 
for pitching their fhips ; and much of it was employed in the 
embalming of the ancients. 

ASPILËLT UAL. n.f. [Lat.] A bituminous ftone found near 
the ancient Babylon, and lately inthe province of Neufchâtel; 
which, mixed with other matters, makes an excellent cement, 
incorruptible by air, and impenetrable by water; fuppofed to 
be the mortar fo much celebrated among the ancients, ‘with 
which the walls of Babylon were laid. Chambers. 

A SPHODEL. x. /. [ula a phodelus, Lat.] Day-lily. 

The characters are; It hath a root like kingfpear; the 
flower contifts of one leaf, which is deeply cut into fix feg- 
ments, and expands in form of a lily; the flower is fucceeded 
by an oval fruit, which contains feveral roundifh feeds. The 
fpecies are, 1. Lhe yellow a@f/phodel. 2. The red afphodel. 
‘Thefe two forts are very common in moft of the Englith gar- 
dens ; the firftis often called by the gardeners the yellow tube- 
rofe, from its having a very agreeable fcent; but the other is 
called the day-lily, or the tuberofe orange-lily, in moft places. 
‘They are both hardy plants, and multiply exceedingly, if fuf- 
fered to remain two or three years undilturbed ; efpecially the 
red fort, which fends forth offsets. The beft time to tranfplant 
their roots is in September or October. They will grow in any 
foil or fituation ; the yellow produces its flowers in May and 
June; the red a month later. Miller. 

Ail ids were by the ancients planted near berying-places, 
in order to fupply the manes of the dead with mourifhment. 

Dey thoít happy fouls who dwell 

In ycllow mexds of afphsdel. 

A spice. z. /> [See Asp.] ‘Ihe name of a ferpent. 

AWhy did I "feape th’ invenom'd a/pick’s rage, 

And all the hery monfters of the delarty 

“a & ive this day ? 


Pope. 


Addi /or:. 
i 


but the rigour and afperity of 


ASS 


To A'SPIRATE. v. a. [aþiro, Lat.] To pronounce with a- 
fpiration, or full breath ; as we afpirate horfe, boujes znd bca. 

To A’SPIRAYVE. V. 2. [af/pire, Lat.) To be pronounced with 
full breath. 

Where a vowel ends a word, the next begins either, with 
a confonant, or what is its equivalent; for our zwu send 4 af- 
pirate. Dryden. 

A'SPIRATE. adj. [a/piratus, Lat.] Pronounced with full breath. 

For their being pervious, you may call theni, if you ileafe, 
perfpirate ; but yet they are not a/pirate, i. e. with fuch an 
afpiration as 4. Fisier. 

ASPIRATION. n. f. [afpiratio, Lat.] 
1. A breathing after; an ardent wifh; ufed gencrally of a with 
for fpiritua] bleffings. 

A foul infpired with the warmeft afpirations after celecftial 
beatitude, keeps its powers attentive. Ii atts. 

2. The act of afpiring, or defiring fomething high and great. 
*Tis he; I ken the manner of his gate ; 

He rifes on his toe; that fpirit of his 

In afpiration lifts him from the earth. 

3- The pronunciation of a vowel with full breath. 

Fi is only a guttural a/piration, i.e. a more torcible im- 
pulfe of the breath from the lungs. folder. 

To ASPIRE. v. n. [a/piro, Lat.) 
1. To defire with eagernefs ; to pant after iomcthing highcr; 
fumetimes with the particle fo. 

Moft excellent lady, no expeétation in others, nor hope in 
himfelf, could afpire to a higher mark, than to be thought 
worthy to be praifed by you. Sidney. 

Hence fprings that univerfal ftrong defire, 
Which all men have of immortality : 
Not fome few fpirits unto this thought a/pire, 
But all mens minds in this united be. Sir J. Davies. 
Horace did ne’er a/pire to epic bays: 
Nor lofty Maro ftoop to lyric lays. Rofcommen. 
Till then a helplefs, hopelefs, homely fwain; 


S ha:efpeare. 


I fought not freedom, nor a/pir’d to gain. Dryden. 
Afpiring to be gods, if angels fell, 
Afpiring to be angels, men rebel. Pope. 


2. Sometimes with after. 
‘Thofe are raifed above fenfe, and a/pire after immortality, 
who believe the perpetual duration of their fouls. Tillotfon. 
There is. none of us but who would be thought, through- 

out the whole courfe of his life, to a/pire after immortality. 
Aitterbury’s Sermons, Pref. 
3- To rife higher. 
here is betwixt that fmile we would a/pire ta, 

‘That fweet afpeét of princes and our ruin, 


More pangs and fears than war or women have. Shake/p. 
‘My own breath ftill foment the fire, 
WVhich flames as high as fancy can a@/pire. ‘Faller. 


ASPORTA‘TION. n. f: [a/portatio, Lat.] A carrying away. D. 
Asqui'ntT. adv. [from a and /guint.] Obliquely ; not in the 
{trait line of vifion. 
A fingle guide may direct the way better than five hundred, 
who have contrary views, or look a/guint, or fhut their eyes. 
se bbe Project for the Advancement of Religion. 
Ass. n. f- [afsnus, Lat.] 
I. An animal of burden, remarkable for fluggifhnefs, .patience, 
hardinefs, coarfenefs of food, and long life. 
You have among you many a purchas’d flave, 
Which, like your afes, and your dogs and mules, 
You ufe in abject and in flavifh part, 
Becaufe you botight them. 
2. A ftupid, heavy, dull fellow; a dolt. 
I do begin to perceive that I am made an afs. 
Shake/p. Merry Wives of indfor. 
‘That fuch a crafty mother ` 
Should yield the world to this afs !—a woman that 
Bears all down with her brain; and her fon 
Cannot take two from twenty for his heart, 
And leave eighteen. 
To ASSAʻIL. v. a. [afailler, Fr.] 
I. To attack in a hoitile manner; to affault; te fall upon; to 
invade. 
So when he faw his flatt’ring arts to fail, 
With greedy force he ’gan the fort è? a/faeil. Spen/fer. 
2. To attack with argument; cenfure ; or motives applizd to 
the paffions. 


My- gracious lord, here in the parliament 


S hake/peare. 


Shake/peare: 


Let us afai? the family of York. Shake/peare. 
She will not ftay the fiece of loving terms, 
Nor bide th’ encounter of affailing eyes. Shake/peare. 


How have I fear’d your fate! but fear’d it moft, 


When love a@ffail’d you on the Libyan coaft. Dryden. 
All books he reads, and all he reads afai/s, 

From Dryden’s Fables down to D—y’s Tales. Pope. 
In vain Thaleftris with reproach affaits ; 

For who can move when fair Belinda fails ? Pofa- 


ASSA’ILABLE. 


adj. [from @ffail.] That which may be at- 
tacked, 


Banquo, 


ASS 


; Banquo, -and his Fleance, livcs. 
—But in them nature’s copy’s not, eternal.— 
—There’s comfort yet, they are affailable. 
ASSAILANT. 2. f. [affatllant, 
fition to defendant. 
‘The fame was fo well encountered by the -defendants, that 
the obftinacy of the afai/ants did but increafe the lofs. 


Sir F- Hayward. 
I?ll put myfelf in poor and mean attire, 
And with a kind of umber {mirch my face, 
‘The like do you:: fo fhall we pafs along, 





Shakefpeare. 
r.] He that attacks.; in oppo- 


And never- fti affailants. Shake re. 
AssA/ILANT. adj. Attacking ; invading, 
And.-as ey’ning dragon came, 
Affailant on the perched roofts - 
f tame villiatick fowl. Milton. 


ASSAIVLER.- 7. i [from affail.] One who attacks ‘another. 
Palladius heated, fo ued our affailers, that one of them 
flew him. ; Sidirey. 

AssaPaA‘Nick. 2. f: A little animal of Virginia, which is faid 
to fly by ftretching out its fhoulders and its-fkin, and is called 
in Englifh the flying fquirred. Trevoux. 

ASSARABA’CCA. See ASARABACCA. 

ASSART. 2. f. [effart, from effarter, Fr. to clear.away wood in 
a foreft.] An offence committed in the foreft; by plucking-up 
thofe woods by the roots, that are thickets or coverts of the 
foreft, and by making them as plain as.arable land. Cowell. 

Zo Assa’RT. V. a. [efartir, Fr.] To commit an- affart. See 
SS ASSIN S: (affaifin, F d brought origmall 

ASSA’ Š n. f. (afafin, Fr. a wor rou ori 

AssA’‘SSINATE. from Afta, where, about the time. of the tally 
war, there was a fet of.men called affafins, as is fupr for 
Arfacide, who killed any’ man, without rezard to > at 
the command of their chtef.] -A murderer’; one that kills: by 
treachery, or fudden violence. 

In the very moment as the knight withdrew from the duke, 
this effaffinate gave him, with a back blow, a deep wound in- 


to his left fide. Wotton. 
The Syrian king, who, to lurprize 
One man, affaffin like, had levy’d war, 
Wer unproclaim’d. Ailton. 


Here hir’d 2f/affins for. their gain invade, 
And treach’rous pois’ners urge their fatal trade. > 
W hen fhe hearsofa murder, fhe enlarges more onthe guilt 


of the fuffering perfon, than of the affaffe. on. 
Oreftes brandifh’d the revengi word, 
Slew the dire pair, and gave to fun’ral fame 
The vile affaffin, and adult’rous dame. Pope. 


Ufeful, we grant, it ferves what life requires, 
But dreadful too, the dark afaffin hires. ra age 
Assa/ssinATE. 1../. [from afaffin.] The crime of an aff 3 
murder. 

Were not all aJafinates and popular infurrections wrong- 
fully chafted, if the meannefs of the offenders indemnified 
them from punifhment ? : Pope. 

To ASsA’SSINATE. v. a. [from affaffin.] 
x. To murder by violence. 
Help, neighbours, my houfe is broken open by force, and 
T am ravifhed, and like to be affaffinated. Dryden. 
W hat could provoke thy madnefs 
Toaf/-ffinate fo great, fo brave a man! A. Philips. 
2. To way-lay ; to take by treachery. ‘This meaning is perhaps 
peculiar to Milton. 
Such ufage as your honourable lords 

Afford me, affaffinated and betray’d, 

Who durft nor, with your whole united pow’rs, 

In fight withftand one fingle and unarm’d. Milton. 

ASSASSINATION. 2. f. [from @efaffinate.] The a&é of affaffinat- 
ing; murder by violence. 
If it were done, when ’tis done, then ’twere well 

It were done quickly : if th’ affaffination 

Could trammel up the confequence, and catch, 

With its furceafe, fuccefs. Shate/peare. 

‘The duke finifh’d his cowrfe by a wicked effaffination. Clar. 

ASSASSINA’TOR. 2. {. [from affaffinmate.] Murderer ; mankiller; 
the perfon that kills another by viclence. 
Assa‘rion. 2. f. [affatus, roafted, Lat.] Roafting. 

The egg expiring lefs in the elixation or boiling ; whereas, 

in the effation or roaiting, it will fometimes abate a drachm. 


Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
ASSAULT n. £ [affault, French.] 
x. Attack; hoftile onfet ; oppofed to defence. 
Her {pirit had been invincible againft all affau/ts of affection. 
Shake/{p. Much ado about Nothing. 
Not to be fhook thyfclf, but all afaults 
Baffling, like thy hoar cliffs the loud fea wave. Lhomfpon. 
2. Storm; oppofed to fap or fiege. 
Jafon took at leaft a thoufand men, and fuddenly made an 
affault upon the city. 2 Adace. v. §- 
After fome days ficge, he refolved to try the fortune of an 


affault : he fucceeded therein fo far, that he had taken the prin- 
oe tower and fort. Bacon. 
oH. 


ASS 


3- Violerice. 
- Themfelves at difcord fell, 

And cruel combat join’d in middle fpace, 

With horrible afaxult, arid fury fell. Fairy Dreetts 

4. Invafion ; hoftility ; attack. 

After fome unhappy @ffaul/ts upon the prerogative by the para 
liament, which produced its diffolution, there followed a com- 
poture. - Cla: endort. 

‘Theories built upon narrow foundations, are very hard to 
be fupported againtt the afau/ts of oppolition. + ocke. 

5. In law. A.violent kind of injury offered to a man’s perfon. 
a may be committed by offering of a blow, or by a fearful 


Po i Cowell. 

6. It has upon-before the thing affaulted. 

To AssA'ULT. v. a. [from the noun.] T'o attack; to invade 3 
to fall upon with violence. 

The. king granted the Jews to gather themfelves t-gether, 
and to ftand for their life, to deftroy all the power that would 
affault them. Eifth. viii. Ir. 

Before the gates the cries of babes new-born, 

Whom fate had from their tender mothers torn, 

Afauit his ears. ` 

; Curs’d fteel, and more aceurfed gold, 

Gave mifchief birth, and made that mifchief bo:d : 

And double death did wretched man invade, 

By. fteel affautted, and by gold betray’d. D 

Assa/uULTER. 7. /. [from afauit.] One who violently. 
another. 

Neither liking their eloquence, nor fearing their might, we 
efteemed few fwords in a juft defence, able to refift many un- 

PT affaulters. | Boos Sidney. 
SA'Y. n. /. [effaye. Fr. from which the ancient writers bor- 
affay, according to the found, and the latter, effay, ac- 
cording to the writing ; but the fenfes now differing, they may 
be conilidered as two words. ] 
x. Examination... 
This cannot be 


By no affay of reafon. *Tis a pageant, i 
"To us in falfe gaze. Shake 'pearé. 
2. In law. he examination of meafures and weights. uled by 
the clerk of the market. Cowel. 
3- The firft entrance upon any thing; a tafte. 
For well he weened, that fo glorious bait 
Would tempt his gueft to take thereof 2/ay. 
4- Attack; trouble. 
She heard with patience all unto the end, 
And ftrove tó mafter forrowful afay. Fairy Queens 
The men he preft from Tours and Blois but late, 
‘To hard affays unfit, unfure at need, 


Dryden: 


der. 
aults 


Fairy Queene 


Yet arm’d to point in well attempted plate. Lair/axa 
Be fure to find, 

What I foretel thee, many a hard afay 

Of dangers, and adverfities, and pains, 

Ere thou of Ifrael’s fceptre get faft hold. AR ftan.~ 


To Assay. v. a. [effayery Fr. ] 
x- To make trial of; to make experiment of. 

Gray and Bryan obtained Jeave of the general alittle to a/- 
Jay them; and fo with fome horiemen charge? them home. 

Sir F. Lla,ward. 

What unweighed behaviour hath this drunkard picked out of 

my converfation, that he dares in this manner @,/ay me? 
Shakefo. Merry [Vives of [¥indfor. 
ly to, as the touchftone in @%a,ing metals. 
hom thus afflicted, when fad Eve beheld, 

Defolate where fhe fat, approaching nigh, 

Soft words to his fierce paffion fhe affuy'd. 

3- Totry; to endeavour. 

David girded hisfword upon his armour, and he aa ed to 

go, for he had not proved it. 1 Sam. xvii. 39. 
Assa’vER. 2. f- [from affzy J An officer of the mint, for the 
due trial of lilver, appointed between the matter of the mint 
and the merchants that bring filver thither for exchange. 
Cowel. 
The fmelters come up to the af/ayers within one in twenty. 
| Woodward on Foffils. 
AssecTa’rion. 2. f: [affééfatio, Lat.] Attendance, or waiting 
upon. i ; Dig? 
ASSECU TION. 7. Je Le affequor, affecutum, to obtain.] Ac- 
quirement ; the of obtaining. 

By the canon- law, a perfon, after he-has been in full poffef- 
fion of a fecond .benefice, cannot return again to his firft ; be-. 
caufe it is immediately void by his ajecution of a fecond. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Asst’/MBLAGE. 2. f. [affemblage, Fr.] A collcétion ; a number 

of individuals brought together. It differs from affemb/., by 

being applied only, or chiefly, to things; afembly being ufed 
only, or generally, of perfons. 

All that we amafs together in our thoughts is pofitwe, and 
the a,;emblage of a great number of pofitive ideas of fpace or 
duration. Locke. 

O Hartford, fitted or to fhine in courts 

With unaffected grace, or walk the plains, 


2 ES With 


2. To a 


Adilton. 


& SS 


With innocence and meditation join’d 
In foft affemélage, liitten to. my fong. ; Thom on. 
Jo ASSEMBLE. v. a. [efembler, Fr.] To bring together. in- 
to one place. It is used both of perfons and things. 

And he-fhall fet upan enfign for the nations, and fhall a/— 

fer ble the outcafts of Ifrael, and gather together the difperfed: 
’ of Judah. Tob. 
He wondcrs for what end you have afembied 
Buch troops of citizens to come to him. Shakefpeare. 
To ASSEMBLE. Y. 7. To meet together. 
Thelle men aremèbied, and found Daniel praying. Daniel. 
ASSEMBLY. n. /. [avemblicc, Fr.] A company met together. 
aving heard, by fame, 

Of this fo noble, and tou fair a4embly, 

“This night to mect here, they could do no lefs, 

Out of the great refpeét they bear to beauty. 

ASSENT 7. J. [@; en/us, Lat.) 
1. The act of agreeing to any thing. 

‘All the arguments on both fides muft be laid in balance, and, 
upon the whole, the u:.derftanding determine its afent. Locke. 

2. Confent; agreement. i : 

. To urge any thing upon the church, requiring thereunto 
that religious a „cent of chriflian belief, wherewith the words 
of the holy prophets are received, and not to fhew it in fcrip- 
ture ; this did the Fathers evermore think unlawful, impious, 
and execrable. Flocker. 

The evidence of God’s own teftimony, added unto the na- 
tural affent of reafon concerning the certainty of them, doth 
not a little comfort and confirm the fame. ~ Fdooker. 

Without the king’s affent or knowledge, 

You wrought to be a legate. Shakefpeare. 

Faith, en the other fide, is the affent to any propofition, not 
thus made out by the deduction of reafon, but upon the credit 
of the propofer. ocke. 

To ASSENT. v. n. [affentire, Lat.] To concede; to yield to, 
or agree to. 

And the Jews allo afented, faying, that thefe things were 

fo. : i AELS. 

ASSENTA’TION. n. f. [afzntatio, Lat.] Compliance with the 
opinion of another out of flattery or diffimulation. Dic. 

ASSE’NTMENT. 7. /. [from afjent.) Confent. 

We may fhrink at their bare teftimonies, whofe arguments 
are but precaricus, and fubfift upon the charity of our affent- 
ment. _B:oun’s Vulgar Errours. 

To ASSERT. v. a. [affero, Lat.] ` 
I1. To maintain ; to defend either by words or aétions. 
Your forefathers have aferfed the party which they chofe 


Shake/peare. 


till death, and died for its defence. Lryden. 
2. To affirm. 
3. To claim ; to vindicate a title to: 
Nor can the grovelling mind, 
In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin’d, 
Affe t the native fkies, or own its heav’nly kind. Dryden. 


AssE’RT10nN. 7. /. [from @efert.] The a& of afferting. 
if any affirm the caitn doth move, and wil] not believe with 
us it ftundeth ftiil ; becaufe he hath probable reafons for it, and, 
I no infallible fenfe or realon ayainft it, I will not quarrel 
with his affertion. ; Vulgar Errours. 
ASSERTIVE. cdj. [froma/fert.j Pofitive; dogmatical; peremptory. 
He was nct fo fond of the principleshe undertook to illuitrate, 
as to bo. ft their certainty ; propofing them not in a confident 
and affertive form, but as probabilities and hypothefes. Gan. 
AssE’RTOR. 2. /. [from affert.] Maintainer; vindicator ; fup- 
porter; affirmer. 
Among th’ afertors of free reafon’s claim, 


Our nation’s not the leaft in.worth or fame. Dryden. 
Faithful affertor of thy country’s caufe, 
Britain with tears fhall bathe thy glorious wound. Prior. 


It is an ufual piece of art_to undermine the authority of fun- 
damental truths, by pretending to fhew how weak the proofs 
are, which their afertors employ in defence of them. Atterbury. 

To AssE’RVE. v. a. [affe: vio, Lat.] To ferve, help, or fe- 
cond. DEt. 

To AS E'SS. v. a. [from affeffare, Ital. To make an equili- 
brium, or balance.) “To charge with any certain fum. 

Before the receipt of them in this office, ey were affeffed 
by the affidavit from the time of the inquifition found. Bacon. 

Asse’ss on. n.f. [2 effio, Lat.] A fitting down by onc ; a giv- 
ing affiftance or advice. Dict. 

ASSESSMENT. 2. / [trom fo afefs-] 

1. Ihe fum levied on certain property. 

2. The aćt of afiefiine. 

WV hat greater immunity and happinefs can there be to a peo- 
ple, than to be liable tono laws, but whatthey make them- 
fulves? “To be fubject to no contribution, aVef/ment, or any 
pecuniary levy whatfoever, but what they vote, and volunta- 
rily yield unto themfelves? Fiowel. 

ASSESSOR. 2. f. (ane; or, Lat.] 
x “IMne perfons that fits by another ; generally ufed of thofe who 
alist? the judge. 
Minos, the firit inquifitor, appears ; 
And iises and crimes, with his affejors, hears. 


A S S 


Round in his urn the blended balls he rowls, 


Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. Dr. der. 
2. He that fits by another as next in dignity. 
To his Son, 
Tt? afeffer of his throne, he thus began. Wlizton. 
Twice ftronger than his fire, who fat above, 
Afjeffor to the throne of thund’ring Jove. Lryden. 


3- He that lays taxes ; derived from a@//e/s. 

A’ssets. 2. f. without the fingular. (afez, Fr.] Goods fufficient 
to difcharge that burden, which is caft upon the executor or 
heir, in fatisfying the teftators or anceftors debts or legacies. 
Whoever pleads afets, fayeth nothing; but that the perfon 
againft whom he pleads, hath enough come to his hands, to 
difcharge what is in demand. owel. 

To ASSE VER. vw. a. [affevero, Lat.} To affirm with great 

Zo Asse’VERATE. $ folemnity, as upon oath. 

ASSEVERA‘’TION. 7. /. [from affeverate.] Solemn affirmation, 
as upon oath. 

‘That which you are perfuaded of, ye have it no otherwife 
than by your own only probable colleétion ; and therefore fuch 
bold afeverations, as in him were admirable, fhould, in your 
mouths, but argue rafhnefs. fiocker. 

Another abufe of the tongue I might add ; vehement @fere- 
rations upon flight and trivial occafions. Ray. 

The répetition gives a greater emphafis to the words, and 
agrees better with the vehemence of the fpeaker in making his 
affeve: ation. B come. 

A’/ssHEAD. a. f: [from afs and head.] One flow of apprehen- 
fion ; a blockhead. 

Will you help an a@fshead, and a coxcomb, and a knave, a 
thin-faced knave, a gull. Shakespeare. 

ASSIDUITY. 2. f. [affiduité, Fr. affiduitas, Lat.] Diligence ; 
clofenefs of application. 

Can he, who has undertaken this, want conviction of the 
neceffity of his utmoft vigour and affiduity to acquit himfelf 
of it? Rogers. 

We obferve the addrefs and af-duity they will ufe to corrupt 
us. Rogers. 

I have, with much pains and affiduity, qualified myfelf for a 
nomenclator. a Addifon. 

ASSVYDUOUDS. adj. [af-duns, Lat.] Conftant in application. 

And if by pray’r 
Inceffant I could hope to change the will 

Of him who all things can, I would not ceafe 

To weary him with my @ffiducus cries. AG tor. 

The moft efiduous talcbearcrs, and bittereft revilers, are 
often half-witted people. Government of the Tongue. 

In fummer, you fec the hen giving heric!f greater freedoms, 
and quitting her care for above two hours together ; but in win- 
ter, when the rigour of the feafon would chill the principles of 
life, and deftroy the young onc, fhe grows more affduous in 


her attendance, and fiays away but half the time. «. ddifon. 
Each ftill renews her little labour, 
Wor juftles her affiduous neighbour. Prior. 


Assi“pvousLY. adv. | from affiducus.] Diligently ; continually. 
The trade, that obliges artificers to be effiduoufly comrerfant 
with their materials, is that of gla‘s-men. Boyle. 
“The habitable earth may have been perpetually the drier, 
feeing it is affiduoufly drained and exhautted by the feas. Bentl. 
To Asst eGe. v. a. [affieger, Fr.] lo befiege. Dié?. 
ASSLENTO. n. J- (In Spanifh a contraét or bargain.] A 
contract or convention between the king of Spain and other 
powers, for furnifhing the Spanifh dominions in America with 
negro flaves. This contract was transferred from the French 
to the Engiifh South Sea company, by the treaty of 1713, for 
thirty years; who were likewilfe permitted to fend a regifter 
fhip, of 500 tuns, yearly tothe Spanith fettlements, with Eu- 
ropean goods. Chambers. 
To ASSIGN. v. a. [affigner, Fr. affigno, Lat.] 
I1- To mark out; to appoint. 

He affigned Uriah unto a place where he knew that valiant 

men were, 2 Samuel. 
Both joining, 

As join’d in injuries, one enmi 

Again{t a foe by doom exprefs affign’d us, 

‘That cruel ferpent. Afiitan. 

True quality is neglećted, virtue is opprefled, and vice tri- 
umphant. he laít day will affign to every one a ftation fuit- 
able to his character. Addifans 

2. To fix with regard to quantity or value. 

There is no fuch intrinfick, natural, fettled value in ar 
thing, as to make any affigned quantity of it conftantly wo 
any affigned quantity of another. Lacke. 

3- In law. In general, to appoint a deputy, or mi4ke over a right 
to another ; in particular, to appoint or fet forth, as to a iors 
error, is to fhew in what part of the procefs error is committed : 
to affign falfe judgment, is to declare how and where the judg- 
ment is unjuft; to affign the ceiflor, is to fhew how the 
plaintiff had ceffed, or given over: to affign wafte, is to thew 
wherein efpecially the wafte is committed. Cowell. 

Assi"GNABLE. adj. [from afign.] “That which may be marked 


out, or fixed. 
Ariftotle 


ASS 


Ariftotle held that it ftreamed by connatural refult and cma- 
mation from God; fo that there was no inftant affignable of 
CGGod’s cternal exiftence, in which the world did not alfo co- 
ox r Scuth. 

Assiawa’tion. 2. f. [affignation, Fr.] 
t. An appointment to mect; ufed generally of love appoint- 


mpe lovers expected the return of this ftated hour with as 


much impatience as if it had been a real affignaticn. Speé?ator. 
Or when a whore, in her vocation, 
Keeps punétual to an affignation. Swift. 


<i over a thing to another. 

As iieiea f- tali-nis Fe.) He that is appointcd or deputéd 
by another, to do any act, or perform any bufinefs, or enjoy 
any commodity. And an affignee may be either in deed or in 
law ; @fignee in deed, is he that is appointed by a perfon; af- 
fignee in law, is he whom the law maketh fo, without any 
appointment of the perfon. . Cowcl. 

AssV'GNiR. 2. f. [from affign.} He that appoints. 

The Gofpel is at once the effguer of our tafxs, and the 
magazine of our ftrength. y Dea; f Piety. 

AssVGNMENT. 2. f. [from affign.] Appointment of one thing 
with regard to another thing or perfon. a 

The cnly thing which maketh any place public, is the 
public affigrment thereof unto fuch duties. Hooker. 
‘This inftitution, which affigns it to a perfon, whom we have 
no rule to know, is juft as good as an affignrment to no ne Fe 
ccke. 

Ser eae: adj. [from affimilate.] That which may be con- 
verted to the fame nature with fomething elfe. A 

The fpirits of many, long before that time, will find but na- 
ked habitations ; and meeting no affimilables wherein to re- 
act their natures, muft certainly participate fuch natural defo- 
lations. R B: cow's Vulgar Errours. 

Jo ASSYMILATE. v. a. [affinilo, Lat. } i 

x. To convert to the fame nature with another thing. 5 

Birds affimilate lcfs, and excern more, than beafts; for 
their excrements are ever liquid, and their flefh generally more 

x ACO e 
PY irda be commonly better meat than beafts, becaufe their 
fiefh doth affimilate more finely, and fecerneth more fubtlely. 


; Bacon. 
Tafting concoét, digeft, afinilate, 

And corporeal to incorporeal turn. : Milton. 

Hence alfo animals and vegetables may @ffimilate their nou- 
rifhment ; moiit nourifhment eafily changing its texture, till it 
becomes like the denfe earth. i Neuton. 

. To bring to a likenefs, or refemblance. 
ü bas Grins and neceffitous kind of life would eafily afimilate 
at leaft the next generation to barbarifim and ferinenefs. __ 
Fdale’s Origin of Adunkind. 
They are not over patient of mixture ; but fuch, whom they 
cannot @fmnilute, ioon find it their intereft to remove. Suift. 
Ass (MILATENESS. 2 f. [from @ffimntlate.] Likencfs. Dié?. 
ASSIMILATION. z. f. (fem effimilate.] 
x. The act of converting any thing to the nature or fubftance of 
ther. i 
“i furthers the very act of affmnilation of nourifhment, by 
fome outward emellicnts that make the parts more apt to afi- 
milate. Bacon. 
2. The ftate of being aMfimilated. j p 

A nourithment in a large acceptation, but not in propriety, 
confirving the body, not repairing it Pa affimilation, but pre- 
ferving it by ventilation. rown’s Vulgar Errours. 

3- Theact of growing like fome other being. 

It is as well the inilinct as duty of our nature, to afpire to 
an affinilation with God ; even the moft laudable and generous 
ambition. Decay cf Picty. 

To Ass “MULATE. V. a. [affimulo, Lat.] To feign; to coun- 
ter{eit. , : Dia. 
AssIMULA’rrion. 2. f. [afimulatio, Lat.] A diflembling; a 
counterfeiting. L127. 
Jo ASSIST. v. a. faffitter, Fr. afio, I at.] To help. 

Reccive het in the Lord, as becumeth faints, and af7// her in 
whatioever bufinefs fhe hath necd. f Romans. 

It is neceflary and afi/t.ng to all our other intelleétual fa- 


culties. : z i Locke. 
Acquaintance with method will a/7/⁄2 one in ranging human 
affairs. ‘Petts. 


She no fooner yielded to adultery, but fhe agreed to aff? 

in the murder of her hufband. B. oome. 
ASSISTANCE. n. f. [affiffance, Fr.] Help; furtherance. 

The council of I rent commends recourfe, not only to the 
prayers of the faints; but to their aid and affifance - . W hat doth 
this aid and affiflance fignify ? Stillingfleet. 

You have abundant a//i ances for this knowledge, in cxcel- 
lent books. ; Wake. 

Let us intreat this neceflary aff/fance, that by his grace he 
would lead us. A __ Rogers. 

ASSISTANT. adj. [from afiż.] Helping; lending aid. 

Some perchance did adhere to the duke, and were afi ant to 

him openly, or at leaft under hand. lale. 
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ASSISTANT. 2. / [from afift.] 
I. A perfon engaged in an affair not as principal, but as auxili- 
ary or minifterial: 
Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen were ufually 
fent as affpffents or attendants, according to the quality of the 


perfons. Bacon. 
2- Somctimes it is only a fofter word for an attendant. 
The pale a‘iftants on each other ftar’d, 
With gaping mouths for ifluing words prepar’d. Dryden: 


ASSI'ZE. z. /. (afc, a fitting, Fr.] 
1. An affembly of knights and other fubftantial men, with the 
bailiff or juftice, in a certain placc, and at a certain time. 
2. A jury. 
3- An ordinance or ftatute. 
4- The court, place, or time, where and when the writs and 
procefies of affize are taken. Cowell. 
The law was never executed by any juftices of affize, but 
the people left to their own laws. Davies. 
At each affze and term we try 
A thoufand rafcals of as deep a dye. Dryden. 
5. Any court of juftice. i 
The judging God f1.all clofe the book of fate, 
And there the laft aeffzes keep, 
For thofe who wake, and thofe who fleep. Dryden. 
6. Affize of bread, ale, &c. Meafure, or quantity. Thus it is faid, 
when wheat is of fuch a price, the bread fhall be of fuch affize. 
7. Meafure; rate: for which we now ufe fize. See Size. 
On high hill’s top I faw a ftately frame, 
An hundred cubits high by juft a/ize, 
With hundred pillars.. Spenfer. 
Zo Assi’ZeE. v. a. [from the noun.] To fix the rate of any 
thing by an affize or writ. | 
AssI’ZER, or AssiIsER. 2. /. [from affize.] Is an officer that has 
the care and overfight of weights and meafures. Chambers. 
Asso’CIABLE. adj. | effciabilis, Lat.] That which may be 
joined to unother. 
To ASSO'CIATE,. v. a. [affacier, Fr. affocio, Lat.] 
x. To unite with another as a confederate. 
A fearful army led by Caius Marcius, 
fiata with Aufidius, rages 


pon our territories. Shake/peare. 
2. To adopt as a friend upon equal terms. 
Afjociate in your town a wand’ring train, 
And ftrangers in your palace entertain. Dryden. 


3- To accompany ; to keep company with another. 
Friends fhould afociate friends in grief and woe. 
Shake/peare’s Titus Andronicus. 
4- It had generally the particle with; as, he affociated with his 
mafter’s enemies. 
ASSOCIATE. adj. [from the verb.] Confederate ; joined in in- 
tereft or purpofe. 
W hile I defcend through darknefs, 
To my affeciate pow’rs, them to acquaint 
With thefe fucceffes. 
ASSOCIATE. n. f. [from the verb.] 
I1. A perfon joined with another; a partner. 

‘They perfuade the king, now in old age, to make Plangus 

his affociate in government with him. Sidney. 
Z. A confederate. 

‘Their defender, and his affociates, have fithence propofed to 

the world a form fuch as themfelves like. fiooker. 
3- A companion; implying fome kind of equality. 

Fie was accompanied with a noble gentleman, no unfuitable 

affoctate. IV Ottone 
Sole Eve, afociate fole, to me beyond 
Compare, above all living creatures dear. 
: . Miilton’s Paradife Loft. 
But my @fociates now my ftay deplore, 
Impatient. 
Associa’/rion. n. f. [from aeff—ciate.] 
1. Union; conjunction; fociery. 

The church being a fociety, hath the, felf fame original 
grounds, which other politick focieties have ; the natural in- 
clination which all men have unto fociable life, and confent to 
fome certain bond of @ffaciution 3; which bond is the law that 
appointeth what kind of order they fhall be affociated in. 

fFiooker. 


Ailton. 


Pope. 


2. Confederacy; union for particular purpofes. 

This could not be done but with mighty oppofition: againft 
which, to ftrengthen theinfelves, they fecretly entered into a 
league of affociation. tFlooker. 

3- Partnerfhip. 

Se'f-denial is a kind of holy affciation with God ; and, by 

making you his partner, intercits you in all his happinefs. Boyle. 
4- Connection: 

Afficiation of ideas is of great importance, and may be of 

exccilent ufe. fF°atts. 
5. Appolition ; union of matter. 

The changes of corporeal things are to be placed only in 
he various feparations, and new @ffociations and motions of 
thefe permanent particles. Newton. 


ASSONANCE. 
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ASSONANCE. 7. f- [affonance, Fr.] Reference of one found to 
another refembling it. Dié?. 
A’s ONANT. adj. |affonant, Fr.] Sounding in a manner refem- 
bling another found. Dié?. 
To ASSY RT. v. a. [affartir, Fr.] To range in claffes, as one 
‘thing fuits with another. 
To Asso’T. v. a. [from fòt; affoter, Fr.] To infatuate; to be- 
fot: a word out of ufe. 
But whence they fprung, or how they were begot, 
Uneath is to aflure, uneath to wecne 
. That monttrous errour which doth fome aft. Spenfer. 
To ASSUAGE. v. a. [The derivation of this word is uncer- 
tain; .IWin/hew deduces it from ad/uadere, or affaviare; Ju- 
wits, from ppet, tweet; from whence Skinner imagines aypæ- 
yan might have been formed. } 
x. Io mitigate ; to foften; to allay. 
Refrefhing winds the fummer’s heats affuages 


And kindly warmth dilarms the winter’s rage. Addifon. 
2. To appeafe ; to pacify. 
Yet is his hate, his rancour ne’er the lefs, 
Since nought a//uageth malice when ’tis toid. Fai» fax. 


“l his was neceflary for the fecuring the people from their 
fears; which were capable of being afzaged by no other means. 


Clarendon. 
Shall I, t afrage 
“Their brutal rage, 
The regał ftem deftroy ? Dryden. 


3- To eafe; as, the medicine af“azes pain. 
To Assua‘GeE. v. n. To abate. 
God made a wind to pufs over the earth, and the waters 


affuaged. Gene/fis. 
A:SUA GEMENT. 2. f. [from affzage.] What mitigates or fof- 
tens. 


‘Tell me, when fhall thefe weary woes have end, 

Or {hall their ruthlefs torment never ceafe ? 

But all my days in pining languor fpend, 

Without hope of affeagement or releafe. Spenfer. 

Assu AGER. 2. /. [from affuage.] One who pacifies or ‘ap- 
peates. 
Assua/‘sivE. adj. [from affvage.] Softening; mitigating. 
If in the breaft tumultuous joys arife, 
Mufick her foft affuafive voice applies. Pope: 
To AssU BJUGATE. V. a. [ fubjugo, Lat.] ‘To fubmit to. 
his valiant lord 

Muft not fo ftate his palm, nobly acquir’d ; 

Nor by my will efibjugate his merit, 

By going to Achilles. Shakefpeare. 

ASSUEFA CTION. n. f. [affucfacio, Lat.] The ftate of being 
accuftomed to any thing. 

Right and left, as parts infervient unto the miotive faculty, 
are differenced by degrees from ufe and affuefaéFion, or accord- 
ing whereto the one grows ftronger. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

ASSUE’TUDE. 2. f. [affuctudo, Lat.] Accuftomance; cuftom. 


We fce that afuctude of things hurtful, doth make them lofe. 


the force to hurt. Bacon. 
To ASSU’ME. wv. a. [affumo, Lat.] 
I. To take. 
This when the various God had urg’d in vain, 
He ftrait aum’ d his native form again. Pope. 
2. To take upon one’s felf. 
With ravifh’d ears, 
The monarch hears, 
Affumes the God, 
Affects to nod, 
And feems to fhake the fpheres. Dryden. 


3- To arrogate ; to claim or feize unjuftly. 
This makes him over-forward in bufinefs, affuming in con- 
verfation, and peremptory in anfwers. Collier. 
4- To fuppofe fomething granted without proof. 
In every hypothefis, (omethinasis allowed to be afumed. Boyle. 
5- To apply to one’s own ufe; to appropriate. 

His majefty might well affame the complaint and expreffion 

of king David. Clarendon. 
Assu'’MER. 2. f. [from afume.] An arrogant man; a man who 
claims more than his due. 

Can man be wife in any courfe, in which he is not fafe too ? 
But can thefe high efumers and pretenders to reafon, prove 
thenifelves fo ? South. 

AssU'MING. participial adj. [from a@ffume.] Arrogant; haughty. 
His haughty looks, and his effuming air, 
‘The fon of Ifis could no longer bear. Dryden. 
ASSU AIPSIT. n. f: (affumo, Lat.] .A voluntary promife made 
by word, whereby a man taketh upon him to perform or pay 
any thing to another: It contains any verbal promife made 
upon confideration. Cowell. 
Assu'Mp rion. 2. +. [affiemptio, Lat.] 
1. The act of taking any thing to one’s felf. 

The perfonal defcent of God himfelf, and his affumption of 
our ffefh to his divinity, more familiarly to infinuate his pleature 
to u% was an inforcement beyond all methods of wifdom. 

tdamrond's Fundamentals. 
2. The fuppofition, or ac& of fuppofing of any thing without far- 
ther proof, 
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Thefe by way of afienption, under the two gencral propofi- 
tions, are intrinfically and neute good or bad. Lvcrris, 
For the @ffunption, that Chrift did-fuch miraculous and fu- 
pernatural works, to confirm what he faid, we necd oaly repeat 


the mcflage fent by him to John the Baptift. South., 
3- The thing fuppofed; a poftulate. ; 
Hold, fays the Stoick, your afumption’s wrong : 
I grant, true freedom you have well defin’d. Dryden 


4. The taking up any perfon into heaven, which is fuppofed by 
the Romifh church of the Blefied Virgin. 

Upon the feaft of the efumption of the Bleffed Virgin, the 
pope and cardinals keep the vefpers. Stilsing fleet. 

Had Adam done this after a certain period of years, he would 
have been rewarded with an se tet to eternal felicity. 

ake’s Preparation for Death. 
Assu’MPTIVE. adj. [affumptivus, Lat.] That may be affumed. 
AssU'RANCE. n. f. [afz ance, Fr.] 
x. Certain expectation. 

‘Though hope be, indeed, a lower and leffer thing than af~ 
Jurance, yet, as to all the purpofes of a pious life, it'may prove 
more uteful. South. 

What encouragement can be given to goodnefs, beyond the 
hopes of heaven, and the afurance.of an endlefs felicity ? Tiot. 

z. Secure confidence; truft. 
What man is he, that boafts of flefhly might, 

And vain affurance of mortality, 

Which all fo foon as it doth come to fight 

Againft fpiritual foes, yields by and by. 

3- Freedom from doubt ; certain knowledge. 
t that proof from the authority of man’s judgment, is 
not able to work that af/furance, which doth grow by a {tronger 


Spen/fer. 


proof. tdcoker. 
"Tis far off, 
And rather like a dream, than an efurance 
That my remembrance warrants. Shakefpeare. 


‘The obedient, and the man of pra€tice, fhall outgrow all 
their doubts and ignorances, till periuafion pafs into knowledge, 
and knowledge advance into affi- ance. South. 

Hath he found, in an evil courfe, that comfortable affurarnce 
of God’s favour, and good hopes of his future condition, which 
a religious life would have given him. Zrllot fon. 

4» Firmnefs; undoubting iteadincfs. 

Men whofe confideration will relieve our modefty, and give 

us Courage and a/u ance in the dutics of our profeifion. Rogers. 
5- Confidence; want of modcfty ; exemption from awe and fear. 

My behaviour ill governed, gave you the firft comfort ; my 

affection ill hid, hath given you this laft afJüraz::ce. Sidney. 

Converfation, when they come into the world, will add to 
their knowledge and @ffurance. Locke. 

6. Ground of confidence ; fecurity given. 

l he nature of defire itfelf is no cafier to receive belief, than 
it is hard to ground belicf; for as defire is glad to embrace the 
firft fhew of comfort, fo is defire defirous of perfect afurance. 

Sidney. 

As the conqueft was but flight and fuperficial, fo the esi Ss 

donation to the Irifh fubmiffions were but weak and fickle af- 
Juranccs. i Davies. 
, None of woman born 

Shall harm Mackbeth. 

— Then live, Macduff, what need I fear of thee ? 

But yet I'll make @effurance double fure, 

And take a bond of fate; Thou fhalt not live. 

I muft confe& your offer is the beft ; 

And, let your father make her the afurance, 

She is your own, elfe you muft pardon me, 

If you fhould die before him, where’s her dower ? 

Shake/peare’s Taming of the Shrew. 





Shake/p. 


7- Spirit; intrepidity. 

With all th’ afurance innocence can bring, 
Fearlefs without, becaufe fecure within ; 
Arm’d with my courage, unconcern’d I fee 
This pomp, a fhame to you, a pride to me. 

8. Sanguinity ; readinefs to Hope. ; 
This is not the grace of hope, but a good natural affurance 
or confidence, which Ariftotle obferves young men to be full 


Dryden . 


of, and old men not fo inclined to. l td armmond. 
9. Teftimony of credit. 
Iam a gentleman of blood and breeding, 
And from fome knowledge and affurance of you, 
Offer this office. ' Shake/peare. 


We have as great affurance that there is a Gog, as we could 
expect to havé, fuppofing that he were. T illotfore 
10. Conviction. 
Such an @effurance of things as will make men careful to avoid 
a Iefler danger, ought to awaken men to avoid a greater. Tillet. 
rr? The fame with mfurance. See INSURANCE. ees 
Zo Assu’re. v. a. [affeurer, Fr. from affecurare, low Latin.) 
1. To give confidence by a frm promife. 
So when he had afured them with many words, that he 
would reftore them without hurt, according tothe agreement, 
they Jet him go for the faving of their brethren. 2 lac. 


6 2. To 


AS 1 
2- To fecure to another. 
And, for that dowry, PI affure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that fhe furvives me, 
ln all my lands and lcafes whatfoever. 
Shaetefpeares Taming of the SYrex. 
Se-trrefiftibie an authority cunndt be refeled on, without 
the moft awful reverence, even by thofe whofe piety affi es its 
favour to them. Rogers. 
3. To make confident; to exempt from doubt or fear; to confer 


fecurity. 
And hereby we know, that we are of the truth, and fhall 
affure our hearts before him. x Fh, fii. IQ. 


I revive 
At this laft fight; @fir’d that men fhal! live 
With all the creatures, and tl.cir feed prefeive. 
4. To make fecure. 
But what on earth can long abide in flate ? 
Or who can him @affere of happy day? Spenf. LLuispertrnces. 
5. To affiance; to betroth. 
This diviner laid claim to me, called me Dromio, fwore I 
was affured to her. Shak-fpeare’s Comedy of Errcurs. 
Assu’/s ED. particip‘alad;. [from effure.] 
x. Certain; indubitable. 
It is an @ffured c=xperience, that fiint laid about the bottom 
of a tree makes it profper. Bacon's Natal Hifiory. 
2. Certain; not doubting. 
Young princes, clofe your hands, 
——And your lips too; for, am well afliur’d 
That I did fo, when I was firft ofur d. Shak. King Jobn. 
As when by nig^rt the glafs 
Of Galilæo, lefs afur'd, obferves 
Imagin’d lands, and regions, in the moon. 
3. Immodeft; vicioufly confident. 
ASSUREDLY. adu. [from @/Juercd.] Certainly; indubitably. 
‘They promis’d me eternal happincfs, 
And brought me garlands, Griffith, whichI feel 
Iam not worthy yetto wear: I fhall e/uredly. 
: Shakefpeare's Henry VIII. 
God is abfolutely good, and fo, efuredly, the caufe of all that 
is good; but, of any thing that is evil, he is no caufe at all. 
Raleigh's Fiftory of the World. 
A ffuredly he wiil flop our liberty, till we reftore him his wor- 


Paradife Loft. 


fhip. South. 
Assvu’REDWNEsSS. z. /. [from afured.] The ftate of being affured; 
certainty. 


ASSURER. 1. {. [from afure.] 

¥. He that gives affurante. 

2. He that gives fecurity to make good any lIofs: 

To ASSWA'GE. See ASSUAGE. 

A‘STEPISK. 7. f- [asrgioxnG’.] A markin printing or writing, 
in form of alittle ftar; as *. 

He alfo publifhed the tranflation of the Septuagint by itfelf, 

having firft compared it wi:h the Hebrew, and noted by afle- 
rijks what was dcfeétive, and by obelifks what was redundant. 


Grew’s Cifinologia Sacra. 
A’/sTERIsmM. 7. f. [afferifinus, Lat.] 
x. A conttel-ation. 

Poetry hath filled the fkies with aferifn:, and hiftories be- 
longing to them; and then aftrology devifes tle feigned virtues 
and influences of cach. Bentley’s Sermons. 

2. An afterifk, or mark. This is a very improper ufe. 
Dwe!l particularly on paflages with an @/feri/fnm* ; for the 
-obfervations which follow fuch a note, wil] give you a clear 
light. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 
ASTHMA. 2. f [&2cSux.] A frequent, difficult, and fhort refpi- 
ration, joined with a hiffing found and a cough, efpecially in 
the night time, and when the body is in a prone pofture ; be- 
caufe then the contents of the lower belly bear fo againft the 
diaphragm, as to leffen the capacity of the breaft, whereby the 
lungs have lefs room to move. Duincy. 

An a/ihma is the inflation of the membranes of the lungs, 
and of the membranes covering the mufcles of the thorax, but 
does not continue long. Lloyer on the Flumours. 

ASTHMA‘TICALs adj. [from afihbna.] “Yroubled with an 
ASTHMA‘TICK. afthina. 

In afhmatical perfons, we often fee, that though the lungs 
be very much ftuffed with tough phlegm, yet tke patient may 
Jive fome months, if not fome years. Boyle. 

fier drinking, our horfes are moft afhmatick; and, for 
avoiding the watering of them, we wet thcir hay. 

Floyer on the Flumours. 
ASTE’RN. adv. ffrom a and /fern.] In the hinder part of the 
fhip; behind the fhip. 
The galley gives her fide, and turns her prow, 
AW hile thofe afferm defcending down the fteep, 
Thro? gaping waves bchold the boiling deep. Dryden: 
Zo ASVE’R'. v. a. [a word ufed by Spenfer, as it feems, for 
Srart, or flartie.] Vo terrifv ; to ftartic; to fright. 
Woe dcem of death, as doom Of ill defert; 
But knew we fools what it us brings until, 
Iie would we daily, once it to expert ; 


No danger there the fhepherd can afte-t. 


Sp -nfer’s Paf?. 
N= 


Parad. Lo. 
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ASTO’NIED. particip. adj. A word ufed 
bible for affonifhed. 
Many were affonied at thee. Taiz, Vii. 14. 
Ze ASTONISH. v.a. [effonner, Fr. from attonitus, Lat.) To 
confound with fome fudden pamon, as with fear or wonder ; 
to amaze; to furprife. 
It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 
When the moft mighty gods, by tokens, fend 
Such dreadful heralds to a/foni us. Shate/p. Julius Cefar. 
A fionifird at the voice, he ftood amaz’d, 
And all around with inward horror gaz'd. 
A genius univerfal as his theme, 
Atlonifiing as chaos. Thomfon’s Summer. 
ASTO NISHINGNESS. n. f. [from afonik.] Of a nature to ex- 
cite aftonifhment. 
ASTONISHMENT. 72. f. [effonnement, Fr.] Amazement; con- 
fufion of mind from fear or wonder. 
We found, with no lefs wonder to us, than afl:nifbment to 


Siemion, that they were the two valiant and famous bro- 
thers. : 


in the verhon of the 


Add frs Ovid. 


Sidney. 
_ Sheefleemed this as much above his wifdom, as affoni/h>ment 
is beyond bare admiration. South. 


To AsTO/UND. wv. a. [effonner, Fr.] To aftonifh; to confound 
with fear or wonder. This word is now fomewhat obfolete. 
Thefe thoughts may ftartle well, but not aftiund 
T he virtuous mind, that ever wal..s attended 
By a ftrong fiding champion, confcience. Paradife Rezain’ d. 
ASTRA‘DDLF. adv. [from a and firaddle.] With one’s legs 
acrofs any thine. Dict. 
A’STRAGAL. n.f. (œæspæyænros, the ankle, or ankle-bone.] A little 
round member, in the form of a ring or bracelet, ferving as an 
ornament at the tops and bottoms of columns. Build. Di. 
We fee none of that ordinary confufion, which is the refult 
of quarter rounds of the a/ffrazal, and I know not how many 
other intermingled particulars. Specator. 
A’/STRAL. adj. [from affrum, Lat.] Starry; relating to the ftars. 
Some @/fra/ forms I muft invoke by pray’r, 
Fram’d all of pureft atoms of the air ; 
INot in their natures fimply good or ill ; 
But moft fubfervient to bad fpirits will. 


Dryd. Tjran. Love. 
ASTRA‘yY. 


adu. [from a and frray.] Out of the right way- 
ay feem the wain was very evil led, 
When fuch an one had guiding of the way, 
That knew not, whether right he went, or elfe affray. F. Q. 
You run afray, for whilít we talk of Ireland, you rip up the 
original of Scotland. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Like one that had been led @/ray 
Through the heav’n’s wide pathlefs way. AZi/t. T! Penferofo. 
To ASTRYVCT. v.a. [affringo, Lat.] “l'o contraé by applica- 
tions, in oppofition to relax: a word not fo much ufed as con- 
fringe. 
‘he folid parts were to be relaxed or affried, as they let 
the humours pafs cither in too fmall or too great quantities. 
. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ASTRI’CTION. n. f. [a:i io, Lat.] ‘The aét or power of con- 
traciing the parts of the body by applications. 
Afiriéfion is in a fubftance that hath a virtual cold ; and it 
worketh partly by the fame means that cold doth. Eacon. 
‘This virtue requireth an “ftriétion, but fuch an @/friétion as is 
not grateful to the body; fora pleafing affriéfion doth rather 
bind in the nerves than evpel them: and therefore fuch ¢ffric- 
tion is found in things of a harfh tafte. Bacon’s Nat. F fory. 
Such lenitive fubftances are proper for dry atrabilarian con- 
{titutions, who are fubjeét to affriéion of the belly and the piles. 
Arbuthnot on Dict. 
ASTRI'CTIVE. adj. [from afric.] Stiptick; of a binding qua- 


lity. Dict. 
ASTRICTORY. adj. [afri&.rius, Lat.] Aftringent; apt to 
bind. Did. 


AsTRI’DE. adu. [from a and frride.] With the legs open. 
To lay their native arms afide, 

‘Their modefty, and ride affride. Fludd: brds. 

I faw a place where the Rhene is fo flraitened between two 
rocks, that a man may ftand @ffride upon both at once. Boyle. 

ASTRI'FEROUS. adj. [affrifer, Lat.) Bearing, or having ftars. D. 

AsTRI“GEROUS. adj. [affriger, Lat.] Adorned with ftars. Dic. 

Zo ASTRYVNGE,. v. a. [a/l ingo, Lat] To prefs by contrac- 
tion 5; to make the parts draw together. 

‘Tears are caufed by a contraétion of the fpirits of the bran ; 
which contraction, by confequence, a/ringeth the moiftu-e of 
the brain, and thercby {Undeth tears into the eyes. Bacon. 

ASTRINGENCY. z. f. [trom affringe.] “I he power of contrac- 
ting the parts of the body; oppofed to the power of relaxa- 
tion. ; 

Aftri€tion prohibiteth diffolution ; as, in medicines, aftrin- 
gents inhibit putrefaction: and, by @/ffringency. fome {mall 
quantity Of oil of vitriol will keep frefh water long from putre- 
fying. Bacon’ s Natural Fligory. 

Acid, acrid, auftere, and bitter fubftances, by their arin- 
geamcy, create horrour, that is, ftimulate the fibres. Aréxufhnot. 

ASTRIYNGENT. ad. [a ringens, Lat.) Bind.ng; contracting; 
‘oppofed to laxative.. 
2I Aflrinzent 


A S'E 


Ajiringeni niedicines are binding, which act by the afperity 
of their particles, whereby they corrugate the membranes, and 
make them draw upclotfer. gu ose on de 

> juice is very affringent, and therefore of flow motion. 

SE IES TS SEE i Bacon's Natural Hifl.ry: 

WVhat diminifheth fenfible perfpiration, encreafeth the in- 
fenfible; for that reafon a ftrengthening and @ffringent diet 
often conduccth to this purpofe. fA buthnot on Aliments. 

A’srroGRaAPHy. 2. f- [from asegov and yeaPw.] “Lhe fcience 
of defcribing the ftars. = a Diét. 

A/sTROLABE. 14. f- [reond Briou, of ase, and Aafserv, to take. ] 

x. An inftrument chiefly ufed for taking the altitude of the pole; 
the fun or ftars, at fea. 

2. A flereographick projection of the circles of the {phere upor 
the plain of fome great circle. Chambers. 

ASTROLOGER. 1. f. [a/ffrolegus, Lat. from aseov and 20° 7G. ] 

I. One that, fuppofing the influences of the itars to have a caufal 
power, profefles to forctcl or difcover events depending on 
thofe influenccs. 

Not unlike that which «/frolzgers cail a conjunction of pla- 
mets, of no very b nign afpect the one tothe other. YF ot ton. 

A happy genius is the gift of mature: it depends on the influ- 
ence of the itars, fay the a/fro.'ogers; on the organs of the body, 
fay the naturalifts ; it is the particular gift of heaven, fay the: 
divines, both Chrittians and Heathens. Dryd. Dufre/noy, Pref. 

Affrologers, that future fates forefhew. Pope. 

I never heard a finer fatire againft lawyers, than that of 
afirclogers, when they pretend, by rules of art, to tell when a 
fuit will end, and whether to the advantage of the plaintiff or 
defendant. Swift. 

2. It was antiently ufed for one that underftood or explained the 
motions of the planets, without including prediction. 

A worthy @/froleger now living, who, by the help of perfpec- 
tive glafies, hath found in the ftars many things unknown to 
the ancients, affirms much to have been difcovered in Venus. 

Ratleigh’s Hiftory ef the World. 
ASTROLO'GIAN. n. /. [from affrology.] The fame with a/fro/e- 


Ler. 
The twelve houfes of heaven, in the form which a/frologians 
ufe. Camden. 
‘The ftars, they fay, cannot difpofe, 
No more than can the affrologian. Ftudibras.. 
ASTROLOGICAL. 2 adj. [from affrology.] Relating to aftrology 5. 
ASTROLO’GICK. profeffing aftrology. 


Some feem a little 2/rological, as when they warn us from 


places of malign influence. PV ation. 
No @frolezick wizard honour gains, 
WVho has not oft been banifh’d, or in chains. Dryd. Jav. 


Jiflrological prayers feem to me to be built on as good reafon 
asthe predictions. Srillingfect’s Def. of Dife. on Rom. Idolutry. 
The poetical fables are more ancient than the @/ffrofgical in- 
fluences, that were not known to the Greeks rill after Alexan- 
der the Great. Bentley s Sermons. 
ASTROLO'GICALLY. adv. [from afirelgy.] In an aftrological 
manner. 


Zo Ast ROLO’Gizk. V. 3. [from affrology.] To praétife aftro- 


logy. 

ASI ROLOGY. n.f- [affrelogia, Lat.] The praétice of fore- 
telling things by the knowledge of the {tars 5. an art now geng- 
rally exploded, as without reafon. - 

know it hath been the opinion of the learned, who think 
of the art of a/lrology, that the ítars do not force the actions or 
wills of men. Swift.. 

AsTRO'’NOMER. mw. /: [from @seov, a ftar, and vó ®©», a rule or 
law.] He that ftudies the celeftial motions, and the rules by 
which they are governed. 

_ The motions of factions under kings, ought to be like themo- 
tions, as the a/?ronomers {peak in the inferior orbs. Bacone. 
The old and new afronomers in vain 

Attempt the heav’nly motions to explain. Blackmore: 

Since @//renomers no longer doubt of the motion of the pla- 
nets about the fun, it is fit to proceed upon that hypothefis. 

Locke. 

ASTRONOMICAL. J adj. [from affronomy.] Belonging to aftro- 

ASTRONO'MICK. nomy. 

Our forefathers marking certain mutations to happen in the 
fun’s progrefs through the zodiack, they regiftrate and fet them 
down in their a//ronomical canons. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Can he not pafs an a/tronomick line, 

Or docs he dread th’ imaginary fign, 

That he fhould ne'er advance to either pole. 

ASTRONO MICALLY. adv. [from aflronomical.] 
mical manner. 

ASTRONOMY, ». f. (esgovey.ia, from Serecv, aftar, and vámag,. 
a law, orrule.] A mixed mathematicel kienes, teaching the 
knowledge of theccleftial bodies, their magnitudes, motions, 
diftances, periods, eclipfes, and order. T'he origin of a/ffre- 
7279y is uncertain ; but from Egypt it travelled into Greece, 
where Pythagoras was the firft European who taught thar the 
earth and planets turn round the fun, which ftands immoveable 
in the center 5; as he himfelf had been inftruéted by the Egyp- 
tan pricits, From the time of Pythagoras, a//ronomy funk in- 


Blackmore. 
In an aftrono- 


A 


to negiect, till it was revived by the Prolemys, kingsof Egypt, 
and the Saracens, after their conqueft of that country, having 
acquired fome knowledze of it, brought it from Africa to Spain, 
and again reflored this fcience to Europe, where it has fince 
received very conliderable improvements. Cambers. 

To this muft be added the underitanding of the giola:s, and 
the principles of geometry and a/irony. Creeley. 

A’/sTROSCOPY. n. f. [esve, a ftar, and cxoriw, to view.] Ob- 
fervation of thce ítars. Diti. 

A’sTRO-THEOLOGY. 2. /. [from afrum, a flar, and žbeoiegia, 
divinity.] Divinity founded on the obfervation of the celcitia] 
bodies. 

‘That the diurnal and annual revolutions are the motions of 
the terraqucous globe, not of the fun, I fhew in the preface of 
my A/fro-thesizgy. Derhan’s Phyfico- theology. 

AsuU'NDER. adv. [ayundnan, Sax.] Apart; icparatcly ; not 
together. 

Two indireét lines, the further that they are drawn out, the 
further they go afunder. Spenafer on f. nand. 

Senfe thinks the plancts fpheres not much afunder ; 

What tells us then their diftance is fo far? Sir J. Davies. 

Greedy hope to find 
His with, and beft advantage, us a/under. Paradife Loefl. 
The fall’n archangel, envious of our ftate, 

Seeks hid advantage to betray us worfe ; 

Which, when afunder, will not prove too hard, 

For both together are each other’s guard. Dryd. State cf In. 

Born far afurder by the tides of men, 

Like adamant and ftcel they meet agen.. Dryden's Fables, 

All this metallick matter, both that which continued afun- 
dər, and in fingle corpufcles, and that which was.amaffed and 
concreted into nodules, fubfided. Mosdwards Nat. Hifl- 

Asy’rum. n.f: [Lat. @ovaey, from æ, not, and «vaiw, to pil- 

-lage.]. A place out of which he that has fled to it, may not 
be taken; a fanctuary; a refuge. 

So facred was the church to fome, thatit had the right-of an 
afylum, or fanétuary. Ayliffe’s Parcrzone 

pint cine ata z. f: [from.e@, without, and cupzpddein, fym- 
metr 

r. Canirarieiy to fymmcetry ; difproportion. 

The afyrnmetries of the brain, as well as the deformities of 
the legs or face, may be relificdintime. Grew’s Cofin. Sacia. 

2. This term is fometimes ufed in mathematics, for what ix 
more ufually called incommenfurability ; when between tw@ 
quantities there is no common meafure. 

A/s¥MPTOTE. 2. /. [from a ,.priv. civ, with, and x14w, to falls 
which never mect 5 incoincident.] —“/jmptotes are right lines, 
which approach nearer and nearer to fome curve; but which, 
though they and their curve were infinitely continued, would 
never micet 5 and may be conceived as tangents to their curves 
atan infinite diftance. San Clambers. 

sUfymptotelines, though they may approac ill mcarecr toge- 
mee on they are Waster than hie leaf affignable diftance, vat, 
being ttill produced infinitely, will never meet. Grew’s Cofm. 

ASY'MPTOTICAL. adj. [from efymptcte.] Curves are faid to be 
afyriptotical, when they continually appreach, withcutsa poffi- 
bility of meeting. 

ASY'’NDEDTON. n f: [rvv] 23, of a, priv. and cuvdiw, to bind 
together.] A figure in grammar, when a conjunétion copula- 
tive is omitted in a fentence; asin veni, vidi, vici, EF is left 
out. 

ae Pe. [z<, Saxon. ] 

1. At before a place, notes the nearnefs of the placé ; as, a man 
is at the houfe béfore he is 77 it. 3 

This cuftom continued among many, to fay their prayers at 
fountains. Stiliing ficet’s Def. of Dife. on Romijh Ido/atry. 

‘To all you ladies now aż land, 

We menat fea indite. Buckhur/i. 

2 At before a word fignifying time, notes the coexiftence of the 
time with the event; the word time is fometimes included in 
the adjective. 

We thought it aż the very firft a fign of cold affeQion. Hooker. 
How frequent to defert him, and aż laft 

To heap ingratitude on worthieft deeds. AZi/t. Samp. Agon: 

A: the fame time that the #torm beats upon the whole fpe- 
cies, we are falling foul upon one another. A4ddifen’s Spede 

Wee madc. no cfforts at all, where we could have moft wea- 
kened the common enemy, and, at the fame time, enriched 
eurfelves. Smi/t. 

3- At before a cafual werd fignifies nearly the fame as with. 

At his touch, 
Such fanétity hath heav’n giv’n his hand, 
They prefently amend. Shake/pea res Adacheth, 
O fir, when he fha!! hear of your approath, 
Tf that young Arthur be not gonc already,. 
Ev’n at this news he dies. Shakefpeare's King Jobn: 
Much at the fight was Adam in his heart uia 
Difmay’d. Afiitor s Paradije Loft- 
High o’er their heads a moulding rock is plac’d, 
‘That promifes a fall, and fhakes at ev’ry blaft. Dryden: 
4- At before a fuperlative adjective implies in the flute, as at miofly 
in the ftate of moit perfe&iion, €c. 
4 Con- 


ATA 


Confider any man as to his perfonal powers, they are not 
reut; tor, at grvatelt, they muft ftill be limited. South. 
\Ve bring into the world with us a poor needy uncertain lifc, 
fhort at the longeft, and unquict aż the beit. Temple. 
5. a belore a perion, is feldom ufed othcrwife than ludicroufly 5 
as, he Jonged to be az him, that is, to attuck him. 

6. w/t betore a fubitantive tomerimes fignifies the particular con- 
dition or circumitances of the perfon; as, af peace, in a itate 
ol peace. 

Under pardon, 
You are much more at tafk for want of wifdom, 
“Than prais’d for harmful mildnefs. Sheake/p. 
lc bringeth the treafure of a realnı into a few hands: for the 
ufurer being at certainties, and others af uncertainties, at the 
end of the game moft of the moncy will be in the box. Bacon. 
Hence walk’d the fiend a¢ large in fpucious field. P. Loft. 
The reit, for whom no lot is yet decreed, 


May run in paftures, and at pleafure fecd. Dryden. 
Deferted, at his utmolt need, 

By thofe his former bounty fed. Dryden. 
What hinder’d either in their native foil, 

At cafe to reap the harveft of their toil. Dryden. 


WY ife men are fometimes over-borne, when they are taken 
at a difadvantage. Cillier of Confidence. 
‘Thefe bave been the maxims, they have been guided by : 
take thefe from them, and they are perfectly et a lofs, their 
compafs and pole-ftar then are gone, and their underftanding 
is perteétly at a nonplus. S PEE 9 
One man manages four horfcs at once, and leaps from the 
back of another aż full fpezd. Popes Effay on Homer's Batties. 
T hey will not lcet me be at quictin my bed, but purfue me 
to my very dreams. Swift. 
7. At before a fubftantive fomctimes marks employment or at- 
tention. 
Wee find fome arrived to that fottifhnefs, as to own round] 
what they would be az. Sank. 


How d’ye find your(clf, fays the doctor to his patient? A little 
while after he is aż it again, with a pray Low d’ye find your 
body ? Lk flrunge. 

But fhe who well enough knew what, 

Before he fpoke, he would be ar, 

Pretended not to apprehend. Iiudibras. 

"The creature’s at his dirty work again. Pope. 


B. At fometimes the fame with /uruifbed with, after the French å. 
Infufe his breaft with magnanimity, 
And make him naked foil a man aż arms. Shake/p. 
G- At fomctimes notes the place where any thing is, or acts. 
Your hufband is at hand, | hear his trumpet. Shake/p. 
Ee that in tracing the veficls began at the heart, though he 
thought not at all of a circulation, yet made he the firft true 
ftep towards the difcovery. Grew's Cofmmelezia Suera- 
“There various news I heard, of love and itrife, 
OF ftorms at fea, and travels onthe fhore. 
10. At fomctimes fignifies in confeaucnce of, 
Impcachments a: the profecution of the houfe of commons, 
have received their determinations inthe houfe of lords. Flate. 
xu. At marks fometimes the effec proceeding from an aét. 
Reit inthis tomb, rais’d at thy hufband’s coft. Dryden. 
Tom has been aż the charge of a penry upon this occation. 
Addifon’s Speklater. 
Thofe may be of ufe to confirm by authority, what they will 
net be at the trouble to deduce by reafoning. Arbuthnct. 
12. 4: fomectimes is nearly the fame asin, noting fituation. 
= She hath been known to comc ef the head of thefe rafcals, 
and beat her lover. Swift. 
13. t fomctimes marks the occafion, like ov, 
Others, with more helpful care, 
Cry’d out aloud, Beware, brave youth, beware! 
At this he turn’d, and, asthe buil drew near, 
Shunn’d, and recciv’d him on his pointed fpear. Dryden. 
{t twmetimes feems to fignify in the power of, or obedient to. 
But thou of all the kings, Jove’s care below, 
Art leaft at my command, and moft my foe. Dryd. 
At fomectimes notes the relation of a man to an action. 
To make pleafure the vehicle of health, is a doétor «t it in 
good carneft. Collier of Frien iip. 
16. di fometimes imports the manner of an action. 
One warms you by degrees, the other fets y6u on fire all at 
once, “and never intermiits his heat. Dryden's lrubles. 
Wot with lef ruin than the Bajan mole, 
At once comes tumbling down. Dryden's Bineid, 
x7- Jt, like thg French chez, means fometimes application to, or 
dependence on. 
The wor@ authors might endeavour to pleaft us, and in that 


Pape. 


t4- 


IS. 


endeavour deferve fomething at our hands. Pepe. 
58. At all. In any manner; in any degree. 
Nothing more true than what you once let fall, 
Moft women have no charaéters at all. Pope. 


A’raraAt.n2.f. A kind of tabour yfed by the Moors. 
Children fhhall beat our atebals and drums, 
And all the noify trades of war no more 
Shall wake the peaccful norn., Dryden's Don Schaffians 


A | B 


ATARA XIA. tay  æaræpngix ] Exemption from vexation 3 
ACT ARAXY. tranquillity. 

‘The fcepticks affected an indifferent cquiponderous neutra- 
lity, as the only means to their @taraxia, and ircedom trom 
paffionate diilurbances. Glanville. 

Are. The preterite of eat. Sce To Ear. 
And by his fide, his {teed the gratiy forage ate. Fairy 2. 

Even our firit parents ate themfelves out of paradile; and 
Job’s children jurketted and feafted together often. South. 

ATH A NOR. n.f: [a chymical term, borrowed from ¢S2y2ites ¢ 
or, as others think, 443.] A digefting furnace, to keep hear 
for fome time; fo thatit may be augmented or diminifhed at 
pleafure, by opening or fhutting fome apertures made on pur- 
pofe with fliders over them, called regifters. Quincy. 

A’rusism. 2. f. [from athbei/?. It is only of two fyllables in 
poctry.] The difoclief of a God. 

God never wrought miracles to convince athei/m, becaufe 
his ordinary works convince it. Bacon's Effays. 

It is the common intereft of mankind, to punifh all thofe wha 
would feduce men to athei;m. Trilotfon. 

AUT HELIST. 2. £ [&S£05, without God.] One that denies the 
exiltence of Goa. 

“lo thefe, that fober race of men, whofe lives 

Religious titled them the fons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtuc, ail their fame, 

Ignobly ! tothe trains, and to the fmiles 

Of thefe fair athetysrs. Adiltscn’s Paradife Loft. 

Though he were really a fpeculative athei/?, yet if he would 
but proceed rationally, he could not however be a practical 
athei/2, nor live without God in this world. i South. 

itheiji, ule thine cyes, 

And having view'd the order of the fkies, 

“Think, if thou can’, that matter blindly hurld, 

WVithout a guide, fhould frame this wondrous world. Creech. 

No atheif?, as fuch, can be a truc friend, an atiectionate re- 
lation, or a loyal fubject. Bentley s Serminse 

ATHEIST. adj. Atheiitical; denying God. 

Nor ftood unmind:ul Abdiel to aunoy 

The athbcij? crew. Afilton’s Paradife Lofts 

ATHEISTICAL. adj. [from atheif?.] Given to atheifm; im- 
Pious. 

Men are atheiffic il, becaufe they are firft vicious ; and quef- 
tion the truth of chriftianicy, becaufe they hate the praétice. 

South. 

ATHEISTICALLY. adv. In an atheiftical 
manner. 

Is it not cn“rmous, that a divine, hearing a great finner talk 
atheiflicaily, and {coff profanely at religion, fhould, inttead of 
vindicating the truth, tacitcly approve the fcoffer. S-uth. 

I entreat fuch as are athei/fically inclined, to confider th:fe 
things. Ti-let/orne. 

ATITE.“STICALNESs. 72. f- [from atheiffical.] The quality of 
bcing atheiftical. 

Lord, purge out of all hearts profanenefs and ath- iffice'neft- 

J lanor: idate ratsa 

ATHEI STICK. adj. [from atheiĝ.] Given :o nibe, im. + 

‘This argument demonttrated the cxiilence of a iJeity, and 
convinced all athei/?:ck gainiayers, Ray ar the C eaticnr. 

A’THEL, ATHELING, ADEL, and ÆTHEL. [from ed-/, noble, 
Germ.] So &thelred is noble for counfel; Æ thelard, a noble ge~ 
niusa Æthelle: t, eminently noble; thelward, a noble proteétor: 

Gibjon’s Camders 
A’THEOUS. adj. [a&Se0¢.] Atheiftick; godlefs. 
Thy Father who is holy, wife, and pure, 

Suffers the hypocrite, or athe-us prieit, 

‘To tread his facred courts. Paradife Regained. 

ATHERO MA. n. f: (aSiewwa. from &5sex, pap or pulfe.] A 
fpecies of wen, which neither caufes pain, difcolours the fkin, 
nor yields eafily to the touch. 

If the matter forming them refembles milk curds, the tu- 
mour is called atheroma; if it be like honey, meliceris ; asd if 
compofed of fat, or a fuety fubftance, ficatoma. Sharpe: 

A1lHERO’MATOUS. adj. [from atheroma.] Having the qualities 
of an atheroma, or curdy wen. 

Ieeling the matter fluctuating, I thought it ethercmatox:-. 

IF ifeman’. Surgery 

ATIHI'RST. alv. [from a and thirf’.] Thiry; in want of drink« 

With fcanty meafure then fupply their food ; 

And when «thirf7, reftrain "em from tne flood. Dryden. 

ATTLE IJCK. udj. [from athleta, Lat. eSanrais, a wreftler. ] 

1. Lclonging to wreftling 

2. Strong e g Aah vigorous ; lufty ; robuft 

Seldom fhall one ice in rich families that ath/etick foundnefs 
and vigour of conftitution, which is feen in cottages, where 
nature is cook, and neceffity caterer. Sonthe 

Science aiftinguif:es a man of honour from one of thofe 
athleticg brutes, whom undefervedly we call heroes. Drydens 

ATHWA‘’RT. prep [from a and thwaert.] 

I. Acrofs; traniverfeto any thing. 

“Ihemiftocles made Xerxes poft out of Grecia, by giving 
Out a purpofe to break his bridge athwart the Hellefpont 

Bacon's Effi yse 
Execcrable 


[from ather/fical.] 


A TO 


Execrable fhape ! 
‘That darft, though grin and terrible, advance i 
“Thy milcreated front etirwart my way. Paradije Lor. 
2. Through. l 
Now, etftvart the terrors that thy vow 
Has planted round thee, thou appear’{l more fair. Aad. Cato. 
ATHWA‘RT. adi. 
1. In a manner vexativus and perplexing ; crofsly. 
All athwart there came 
A poft from Wales, loaden with heavy news. Sh. Hen. IV. 
2. Wrong. 
J he baby beats the nurfe, and quite atbwart 
Goes all dec..rum. Shakefpeare’s Mleafure for Tdteafure. 
ATILT. ad. [from a and £/t.] 
I. In the manner of atilter ; with the ation of a man making 
a thruft at an antagonift. 
In the city Tours, 
Thou ran’ft ati/t, in honour of my love, p 
And ítol'ft away the ladies hearts from France. Sh. zien. VI. 
To run afrit at men, and wield 
"Their naked tools in open field. Frudili as. 
2. In the pofture of a barrel raifed or tilted behind, to make it 
run out. a 
Such a man is always atit, his favours come hardly from 
him. Speclatzr. 
ATLAS: 7. f- 
I. A collection of maps, fo called probably from a piQure of Atas 
fupporting the heavens, prefixed to fome colleétion. 
2. A large fyuare folio; fo called from thefe folios, which, con- 
taining maps, were made large and fquare. 
3. Sometimes the fupporters of a building. 
4. A rich kind of filk or ituff made for women’s cloaths. 
I have the conveniency of buying Dutch atla//es with gold 
and filver, or without. ; Specatcr. 
ATMOSPHERE. xz. f/f. [&ruos, vapour, and oPaiex, a fphere.] 
The extcriour part of this our habitable world is the air, or 
atmofthere; alight, thin, fluid, orfpringy body, that encom- 
pafles the folid earth on all fides. Locke. 
It is generally fuppofed to be about forty-five miles high. 
Immenfe the whole excited e@t72/phere 
Impetuoeus ruihes o'er the founding world. Thomfon's Aut. 
ATMOSPHE RICAL. adj. [from atmofphere |] Confifting of the 
atmofphere ; belonging to the atmofphere. 
We did not mention the weight of the incumbent atmofpie- 
vical cylinder, as a part of the weight refifted. Boyle. 
ATOM. n. f. [atomus, Lat. Aropeos.) 
x. Such a {ma!l particle as cannot be phyfical!v divided: and thefe 
are the firft rudiments, or the component parts ofall bodies. Onin. 
Innumerable minute bodies are called arom», becaufe, by rea- 


fon of their perfect folidity, they were really indivifible. Ray. 
Sce plaflick nature working to this end, 
The fingle atoms cach to other tend, 
Attract, attracted to, the nextin place, 
Form’d and impell’d its neighbour to embrace. Pcpe. 


2. Any thing extremely fmall. 
{tis as cafy to Count atoms, as to refolve the propofitions of 
a lover. Shaiclpeares A: you like it. 
ATO'M:CAL. adj. [from atom.] 
x. Confifting of atoms. 
Vitrified and petlucid bodies are clearer in their continuities, 
than in powders and atomical divifions. Brown's / ‘udgar Err. 
2. Relating to atoms. 
Vacuum is another principal dogirine of the atomical phi- 
lo fepliy. Bentleys Sermons. 
A TOMIST. z. f/f. [from atzm.] Onc that holds the gfomica/ phi- 
lofophy, or doétrine of atoms. 
The at:m fis, who define motion to be a pafiage from one 


place to another, what do they more than put one fynonymous 
word for another ? 


Locke. 
Now can judicious atomi/?« conceive, 
Chance to tue fun could his juft impulfe give? Blackmore. 


ATOMY. n f- An obfolete word for atr. 
Drawn witha team of little aromniess 
Athwart mens nofes as they he afleep. 
Jo NTO'NE. v. » [from at ove, as the et 
to fe at on’, is the fame as tc b- in concord. 
much confirmed by the tollowing pafflage.} 
I. “Lo agree 5; to accord. . ; 
He andi Aufidus can no more atone, 
‘Than violenteft contraricty. dshake/pearc's Coris’anus. 
2. To ftand as an equivalent for fomething ; and particularly 
ufed of cxpiatory facrifices ; with the particle Jer before the 
thing for which fomething elfe is given. 
From a mean ftock the pious Decii came P 
Yet fuch thiir virtues, that their lofs alone. 
For Rome and all our lesions did atone. Dryden's Juvenal. 
The good intention of a man of wcight and werth, or a 


real friend. fhlom atnes Jor the uneafinefs produced by his 
grgve repiclsitations. Locke. 


ymologifts remark, 
‘This dcrivation is 


Ler thy fublime meridian courfe 
Fir Mary's fetting rays atone: á 
Our luftre, with redoubl’d force, 
Muft now proceed from thce alone. Pria. 
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His virgin fword /ley" hus” veins imbru’d ; 

T he murd’rer fell, and slood atow Ad fir biood. 

To ATONF. v,a. -Fo expiate; to anfwer for. 
Soon Mould yon’ toufters ceafe their hauzhtv ftrife, 

Or exch atone his guilty love with life, Pope? Odyffiy. 
ATONCMENT. ». /. [from atone.] 
1. Agreement; concord. 

He. feeks to make atonement 

Between the duke of Glo’fter and your brothers. 

2. Expiation; expiatory equivalent; with for. 

And the Levites we-e purified, an: they wafined their cloaths: 
and Aaron offered them as an oficring before the Lord; and 
Aaron miniean atonurment for themt scleanfethem. Num. viii. 24. 

Surely itis net a fulMicient etonement for the writers, that they 
profefs loyalty to the government, and fprink!e fome arguments 
in favour of the diffenters, and, under the fheicer of popular 
politicks anc religion, undermine the foundations of all piety 
and virtue. Swit onthe Sent.rments of a Church of E-.ngiand-man, 

Atro’p. adv. [from a and t-f.} On the top; at the top. 
Atop whereof, but far more rich, appear’d 

The work as of a kingiy palace-gate. Paracife LaF. 

WVhat is extracted bv water irom coffee is the oil, which 
often fwims atop of the decoction. Arl nthnet o Ament: 

ATRABILA'RIAN. adj [from atra lilis, Liack choler.] Melan- 
choly; replete with black cho'er. 

The atratilarian conttitution, or a black,- vifcous, pitchy 
confiftence of the fluids, makes all fecretions difficult and fpar- 
ing. “h butbuot on Dict. 

ATRARILA’RIOUS. adj. [from atra bi'i- black choler.] Melan- 
cholick. 

The blood, deprived of its due proportion of ferum, or finer 
and more volatile parts, is etrabi/arious ; whereby it is rendered 
grofs, black, unctuous, and earthy. Quincy. 

From this biack aduft ftate of the blood, they are atrabila- 
rious. Arbhuthnct on Air, 

ATRABILA Riousness. ». f. [from atralilaricus.] “he ftate of 
being melancholy ; repletion with melancholy. 
ATRAME‘N AL. adj. [from atramentum, ink, Lat.] Inky; black. 

If we enquire in what part of vitriol this etramental and de- 
nigrating condition Jodgeth, it will feem cfpecially to lie in 
the more fixed falt thereof. L3rown'’s Vulgar Erreurs. 

ATRAMENTOUS.adj [from atramentum, ink, Lat.) Inky; blac. 

I am not fatisfied, that thofe black and atramentous fpot, 

which feem to reprefent them, are ocular. Prown's Fula. Err. 
ATRO’CIOUS. adj. [atrox, Lat.] \NVicked in a high degrce; 
enormous; horribly criminal. 

An advocate is neceflary, and thercfore audience ought not 
to be denied him in defending caufes, unlefs it be an atrceicus 
offence. Ay 'itfe’s Parergon. 

ATRO'CIoUSLY. adv. [from atrecious.] In an atrocious man- 
mer; with great wickedncfs. 

ATRO‘’crousNeEss. ». f/f. [from atrocious.] The quality of being 
enormoufly criminal. 

ATRO‘ctiry. 7. f. [atrecitas, Lat.] Horrible wickednefs; excefs 
of wickednefs. 

I never recall it to mind, withouta deep aNlonifhmers of the 
very horrour and atrociiyof the faétinaChriftian court. //’otton. 

They defired juttice might be done upon offenders, as the 
atrocity of their crimes deferved. Clarer:dzn. 

ATROPHY. wu. f- Ce fom tend Want of nourifhment; a difeafe 


in which what is taken at the mouth cannot contribute to the 
fuppo:t of the body. 


Prpe's Odyf. 


Sh. RI. 


Pining atr-phy, 
Marafmus, and wide-wafting peftilence. Paradife L-A. 
The mouths of the la&teals may be fhut up by a vifcid mucus, 
in which cafe the chyle paileth by ftool, and the perfon falleth 
into an atrophy. Ariuthnot on A.invents. 
To ATTA CH. v. a. Lattucher, Fr.) 
rt. “To arrcít; to take or apprehend by commandment or writ. 
Coxel. 
I-fifoons the guard, which on his ftate did wait, 
Atiwce’d that traitor falfe, and hound him ftrait. 
‘The lVawer was chofen, 
ones, they mig*.t, J 
ta hd. 


Faiy Q. 
that if Clitford fhouid accufe great 
vithout fufpicion or naife. be prefently at- 
B .cen’s Henry VAL. 

Bohemia greets you, 
Defires you to attach his fon, who has 

His dignity and duty both caft off. Shukelp. TF inter’s Tale. 
2. Sumetimes with the particle ef, but notin prefent ufe. 

You, lo darchbifhop, and you, lord Mowbray, 

O/ capital treafon I attach you both. Shak: fp. fen. IV. 

3. To feize. 
France hath flaw’d the league, and hath ette-h'd 

Our merchants goods at Bourdcuux.. ShaLcD. Fien. VIII. 

4. To lay hold on. 
I cannot blame thee, 

WWho am myfelf atrach’d with wearincfs, 

‘To th’ dulling of my fpirits. Shake/eare’s Tempeh. 
5- To win; to gain over 3- to enamour 

Songs, garlands, flow’rs, 

And charming fymphonies, ettach’d the heart 
Of Adam. Ailton’ s Paradife sa Sk 
6. Ta 
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6. To fix to one’s intercit. 
“The great and rich depend on thofe whom thcir power or 
their wealth attaches to theni. Rogèrs. 
Arrvax trun ent. N. f- [attachement, Fr.] 
t. Adbsence ; attention ; regard. 
The Jews are remarkable ror an a@tt.::cbment to their own 
country. Addifon. 
The Romans burnt this laft leer, which is another mark 
of their {mall attachnc:t to the fea. Arbuthnot. 
z. An apprechenfion of a man to bring him to anfwer an a€tion ; 
and fometimes it extends to his moveables. 
3. Foreign attachment, is the attachment of a forcigner’s goods 
found within a city, to fatisfy creditors within a city. 
Jo ATTACK. v.a. [attaguer, Fr.] 
3. To affault an enemy; oppofed to defence. 
The front, the rear 
Attack, while Yvothunders in the center. A. Philips. 
Thofe that attack - dia get the asad though with 
difadvantage of ground. anes Campaign. 
2. To impugn in any manner, as with fatire, confutation, ca- 
lumny ; as, the declaimer attacked the reputation of his adver- 
faries. 
ATTACK. n.f. [from the verb.] An affault upon an enemy. 
Heétor oppotes, and continues the attack; in which, after 
many actions, Sarpedon makes the firft breach in the wall. 
Pope’s Iliad. 
If appriz’d of the fevere attack, 
‘The country be fhut up. Lhcmfon. 
I own ’twas wrong, when thoufands call'd me back, 
To make that hopelefs, ill-advis’d attac. Young. 
ATTACKER. 4. f. [from atrack.] The perfon that attacks. 
To ATTAIN. v.a. [atteindre, Fr. attineo, Lar. ] 
x. To gain 5; to procure ; to obtain. 
Such knowledge is too wonderful for me; it is high $ I cari- 
not attain unto it. Palms. 
Is he wife who hopes to attain the end without the means, 
nay by means that are quite contrary to it ? Tillotfon. 
2. lo overtake; to come up with: a fenfe now little in ufe. 
Tne earl hoped to have overtaken the scottifh king, and 
to have given him battle ; but not attaining him in time, fet 


down before the caftle of Aton. Bacon. 
3- To come to; to enter upon. 
Canaan he now a@ttains ; I fee ‘his tents 
Pitch’d above Sichem. Ailton. 


4- To reach; to equal. 

So the firft precedent, if it be good, is feldom attained by 
imitation. Bacon. 

To have knowledge in moft objeéts of contemplation, is 
what the mind of one man can hardly attain unto. Locke. 

To ATTAIN. V. n. 
I1. To come to a certain ftate. 

Nlilk will foon feparate itfelf into a cream, and a more fe- 
rous liquor, which, after twelve days, attains to the higheft 
degree of acidity. Arbuthnot. 

2. “lo arrive at. 
ATTAIN. n. f. [from the verb.] The thing attained ; attain- 
ment: a word notin ufe. 

Crowns and diadems, the moft fplendid terrene attains, are 
akin to that which to-day isin the field, and to-morrow is cut 


down. Glanville. 
ATTAINABLE. adi. [from a@ttain.] That which may be at- 
tained ; procurable. 


Fic wilfully negleéts the obtaining unfpéakable good, which 

he is pertuaded is certain and attainable. Tillotfon. 

None was propoied that appeared certainly attainable, or of 

value enough. Rogers. 

ATTA‘INABLENESS. 7. f. [from attainable.] The quality of be- 
ing attainable. 

Perfons become often enamoured of outward beauty, with- 
out any particular knowledge of its poffefflor, or its attainable- 
nejs by them. Cheyne. 

AT TA‘INDER. 2. f. [from to attaint.] 
r. Ihe aét of gttainting in law; conviction of a crime. 
‘To ATTAINT. ' 

‘The ends in calling a parliament were chiefly to have the 
attainders of all of his party reverfed ; and, og the other fide, 
to attaint by parliament his enemics. Bacon. 

2. Taint. 
So fmooth he daub’d his vice with fhew of virtue, 
He liv’d from all attainder of fufpect. Shake/peare. 
ATTA“INMEN®Y. 2. {2 [from attain.] 
1. IT hat which is attained ; acquifition. 

We difputt with men that count it a great attainment to be 
able to talk much, and little to the purpofe. Glanville. 

Our attainments are mean, compared with the perfcétiornef 
the univerfe. rew. 

2. T'he act or power of attaining. 

‘The Scripture muft be fufficient to imprint in us the charac- 

ter of all things neceflary for the attainment of eternal life. 
Ficoker. 

Education in extent, more large, of time fhorter, and of aż- 
tainment more certain. Ailton. 

N- X. 


See 


A “f° I 
Government is an art above the attaiim:"t of an ordinajyy 
genius. ; Sofi 
If the fame actions be the inftruments, both of acquiring 
fame and procuring this happincets, they would neverthelefs fail 
in the attainment of this lait end, if they proceeded from a de- 
fire of the firft. ei Addijen. 
The great care óf God for our falvation muß appear in the 
concern he expreiled for our attainment of it. : 

To ATTA'INT. V. a. [atternter, Fr.] 

I1. To attaint is particularly ufed for fuch as are found guilty of 
fome crime or offence, and efpecially of felony or treaion. A 
man is @ttainted two ways, by appearance, or by procefs. At- 
tainder by appearance is by confeflion, battle, or verdiét. Con- 
feifion is double ; one at the bar before the judges, when the 
prifoner, upon his indi<iment read, being afked guilty or not 
guilty, anfwers guilty, never putting himuiclf upon the verdict 
of the jury. T'he other is before the coroner in fanétuary, 
where he, upon his confefion, was in former times con ftrained 
to abjure the realm ; which kind is called attainder by abjura- 
tion. Attainder by battle is, when the party 2ppealed, and 
chufing to try the truth by combat rather than by jury, is van- 
quifhed. . tininder by verdiét is, when the prifoner at the 
bar, anfwering to the indi€&tmenr not guilty, hath an inqueft of 
life and death paffing upon him, and is by the verdict pro- 
nounced guilty. Attainder by proceiS is, where a party flies, 
and is not found till five times called publickly in the county, 
and at laft outlawed upon his default. Coived. 

Were it not an endlefs trouizie:, that no traitor or felon fhould 
be attainted, but a parliament muft be called. Spenfer. 
I muft offend before I be ceirainted. Shake peare. 

2. To taint; to corrupt. 

My tender youth was never yet eftaint 
With any paffion of inflaming love. 

ATTAINYT. 2. /: [from the verb. ] 

I. Any thing injurious, as illnefs, wearincf&. 
obfolectc. - 

Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
Unro the weary and all-watched night ; 
But frethl fae: and overbears attaint 
With chearful femblance. 
2. Stain; fpot; taint. 
INo man hath a virtue that he has not a glimpfe of; nor any 
man an @ttaint, but he carries fome ftain of it. 

Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida: 

3- In horfemanfhip. A blow or wound on the hinder feet of an 
horfe. Farrier’s Dié?. 

ATTAIYNTURE. 2. S- [from attaint.] Reproach ; imputation, 

ume’s knavery will bc the duchefs’s wreck, 
And her attainture will be Humphry’s fall. 
Shake/peare’s Ferry VI. 

Lat.] To corrupt; to 


Rogers. 


Sia tefpeare. 


This fenfe is now 


Shake/peare. 


Zo ATTA’'MINATE. V. a. [attamino, 
{poil. 

Zo ATTE’MPER. V.a. [attempero, Lat.] 

I. ae mingle ; to weaken by the mixture of fomething elfe; to 
dilute. 


Nobility aftesnpers fovercignty, and draws the eyes of the 


people fomiewhat afide from the line royal. Bacon. 
Attemper’d funs arife, 
Sweet-beam’d; and fhedding oft thro’ lucid clouds 
A pleafing calm. T her jon. 


2. To regulate; to foften. : 
Fis early providence could likewife have atrempered his na- 
ture therein. Bacon. 
‘Thofe fmiling eyes, attemp’ in 
Shone fweetly lambent with ccleftial day. 
3- To mix in juft proportions. 
Alma, like a virgin queen moft bright, 
And to her guefts doth bounteous banquet dight, 
ttemper’d, goodly, well for health and for delight. 
4- To fit to fomething elfe. 
Phemius ! let aéts of gods and heroes old, 

Attemper’d to the lyre, your voice employ. 

To ATTEMPERATE. wv. a. [attempero, Lat. ] 
fomething. 

Hope muft be proportioned and attemperate to the promife 3 
if it exceed that temper and proportion, it becoines a tumour 
and tympany of hope. Hammond, 

To ATTEMPT. V.a. (attenter, Fr.) 
x. To attack 5; to invade; to venture upon. 
He flatt’ring his difpleafure, 

‘Tript me behind, got praiics of the king, 

For him attempting who was felf-fubdu’d. 

Who, in all things wife and juft, 

Hinder’d mot Satan to attempt the mind 

Of man; with ftrength entire, and free-will, arm/’d. 

Ad dtes Parad. Laf. 

I have been fo hardy to attempt upon a name, which among 

fome is yet very facred. Glanville. 
2. To trv; to endeavour. : 

I hayce neverthclefs attempted to fend unto ycu, for the re- 

newing of brotherhocd and friendfhip. I Llac. 


ev'ry ray, 


Pope. 


Spenfer. 


Pope. 
‘To proportion to 


Siz. r, 
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AT 


ATTEMPT. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
y. An attack. 
If we be always prepared to receive an enemy, we fhall long 


live in peace, without any attempts upon us. Bacon. 
2. An effay ; an endeavour. 
Alack ! I am afraid, they have awak’d, 
And ’tis not donc; th’ attempt, and not the deed, 
Confounds us. Shake/peare. 
He would have cry’d ; but hoping that he dreamt, 
Amazement ty’d his tongue, and ftopp’d th’ attempt. Dryd. 


I fubjoin the following attempt towards a natural hiftory of 
foffils. SF codward. 
ATTE‘’MPTABLE. adj. [from attempt.] Liable to attempts or 
attacks. 
The gentleman vouching his to be more fair, virtuous, wife, 


and lefs attemptable than the rareft of our ladies. Shate/p. 
ATTE’MPTER. 7. f. [from attempt. ] 
x. The perfon that attempts; an invader. 
The Son of God, with godlike force endu’d 
Againít th’ attempter of thy Father’s throne. Milton. 


2. An endeavourcr. 
You are no factors for glory or treafure, but difinterefted 
attempters for the univerfal good. Glanville. 
Jo ATTEND. v.a. [attendre, Fr. attendo, Laat.) 
r. To regard; to fix the mind upon. 
‘The crow doth fing as fweetly as the ftork, 
When neither is attended. 
2. To wait on ; to accompany as an inferiour. 
His companion, youthful Valentine, 
Attends the emperour in his royal court. 
3- To accompany as an enemy. 
He was at prefent ftrong enough to have ftopped or attended 
Waller in his weftern expedition. Clarendon. 
4. To be prefent with, upon a fummons. 
If any minifter refufed to admit a lecturer recommended by 
him, he was required to attend upon the committee, and not 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 


difchargced till the houfes met again. Clarendon. 
5. loaccompany ; to be appendant to. 
England is fo idly king’d, 
Her fceptre fo fantaftically born, 
‘That fear attends her not. Shakefpeare. 
My pray’rs and wifhesalways fhall attend 
‘The friends of Rome. Addi fon. 


A vchement, burning, fixed, pungent pain in the ftomach, 
attended with a fever. Arbuthnot. 

6. To expect. This fenfe is French. 
So dreadful a tempeft, as all the pcople attended therein the 


very end of the world, and judgment-day. Raleigh. 
7. To wait on, as on a charge. 
The fitth had charge fick perfons to attend, 
And comfort thofe in point of death which lay. Spenser. 


8. To be confequent to. 
The duke made that unfortunate defeent upon Rhée, which 
was afterwards attended with many unpro perons attempts. Clar. 
o- To remain to; to await; to be in ftore for. 
To him, who hath a profpeét of the ftate that attends all men 
after this, the meafures of good and evil are changed. Locke. 
10o. To wait for infidioufly. 
Thy interpreter, full of defpight, bloody as the hunter, at- 
tends thee at the orchard end. Shake/peare. 
rz. To be bent upon any obje&. 

Their hunger thus appeas’d, their care attends 

The doubtful fortune of their abfent friends. 
12. To ftay for. 

I died whilft in the womb he ftaid, 
Attending nature’s law. 

I haften to our own; nor will relate 
Great Mithridates, and rich Crcefus’ fate ; 
WV hom Solon wifely counfell’d to attend 
"The name of happy, till he knew his end. 

Jo ATTEND. V-A. 
I1. T'o yield attention. 
But, thy relation now! for I attend, 
Pleas’d with thy words. Liilton. 
Since man cannot at the fame time attend to two objects, if 
you employ your fpirit upon a book ora bodily labour, you 
have no room left for fenfual temptation. Taylor. 
2. To ftay; to delay. 
This firít true caufe, and laft good end, 

She cannot here fo well, and truly fee ; 

For this perfection fhe muft yet attend, 

“1 itl to her Maker fhe efpoufed be. Sir J. Davies. 

Plant ancmonies after the firft rains, if you will have flowers 
very forward; but it is furer to attend till October, or the 


Dryden. 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


month after. Evelyn. 
ATTi/NDANCE. 2. f. (attendance, Fr.] 
1. Ihe aét of waiting on another ; or of ferving. 
I dance attendance here, 
T think the duke will not be fpoke withal. Shake/peare. 


Eor he, of whom thefe things are fpoken, pertaineth to 
another tribe, of which no man gave attendance at the al- 
tar. icb., vii. 13. 
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‘The other, after many years attendance upon the dukc, was 
now one of the bedchamber to the prince. Claren2in,, 
2. Service. 
Why might not you, my lord, receive attendante 
From thofe that fhe calls fervants ? Seg le/peare, 
3- The perfons waiting; a train. 
Attendance none fhall necd, nor train; where none 
Are to behold the judgment, but the judg'd, 
“‘Thofe two. 
4. Attention; regard. 
Give attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine. 
x Tim iv. x 3. 


Ai ten, 


5. Expectation ; a fenfe now out of ufc. 
That which caufeth bitternefs in death, is the languifhinz 
attendance and expectation thereof ere it come. looker. 
ATTE'NDANT. adj. [attendant, Fr.] Accompanying as fubor- 
dinate. 
Other funs, perhaps, 
With their attendant moons, thou wilt defery, 
Communicating male and female light. 
ATTE’NDANT. 7. f- 
I. Onc that attends. 
I will be returned forthwith ; difmifs your attendant there; 


ATilicn, 


look it be donc. Shake/peare. 
2. One that belongs to the train. 
When fome gracious monarch dies, 
Soft whifpers Hr{ft and mournful murmurs rife 
Among the fad attendants. Dryden, 


3- One that waits the pleafure of another, as a fuitor or gent. 
I endeavour that my reader may net wait long for my 
meaning: to give an attendant quick difpatch is a civility. 
Burnet’s Thecry. 
4- One that is prefent at any thing. 
He was a conftant attendant at all meetings rclating to cha- 
rity, without contributing. Sicift. 
5- In law. One that oweth a duty or fervice to another ; or, 
after a fort, dependcth upon another. Cowell. 
6. That which is united with another; a concomitant 5 2 con- 
fequent. 
Beware, 
And govern well thy appetite, left fin 
Surprize thee, and her black attendant, death. Afilt. 
fecure themfelves firft from doing nothing, and then 
from doing ill; the one being fo clofe an attendant on the 
other, that it is fcarce poffible to fever them. Decay cf Piety. 
He had an unlimited fenfe of fame, the attendant Of noble 
{pirits, which prompted him to engage in travels. Pope. 
It is hard to take into view all the attendints or confequents 
that will be concerned in the determination of a queftion. 
WKatts’s Improvement of the Adind. 
ATTE'NDER, 2./. [from attend.] Companion; aflociate. 
The gypfies were there, 
Like fonds to appear, 
With fuch their attenders, 
As you thought offenders. 
ATTE’NT. adj. 
regardful. 
Now mine eyes fhall be open, and mine ears attent unto the 


Ben Xobnfon. 


[ attentus, Lat.] Intent; attentive; heediul ; 


prayer that is made in this place. 2 Chron. 
What can then be leis in me than defire, 
‘To fee thee, and approach thee, whom I know, 
Declar’d the Son of God, to hear attent 
Thy wifdom, «and behold thy godlike deeds. Ad: lton. 


Read your chapter in your prayers; little interruptions will 
make your prayers lefs tedious, and yourfelf more «stent upon 
them. T ylor. 

To want of judging abilities, we may add thcir want of 
Icifure to apply their minds to {uch a ferious and attent confi- 
deration. South. 

Being denied communication by their ear, their cyes arc 
more vigilant, attest, and hecdful. flolder. 

AYTTENTATES. 2. f. [attcntata, Lat.] Proceedings in a court 
of judicature, pending fuit, and after an inhibition is decreed 
and gone out; thofe things which are done after an extraju- 
dicial appeal, may likewite be ftiled attentates. Ayliff, 

ATTENTION. 2. /. [attention, Fr.] The a& of attending or 
heeding ; thë act of bending the mind upon any thing. 

‘hey fay the tongues of dying men 


Inforce attention like deep harmony. Shake/peare. 
He perceived nothing but filence, and figns of uttention to. 
what he would further fay. Bacon. 
But him the gentle angel by the hand 
Socn rais’d, and his attention thus recall’d. ATilton. 


By attentizn the ideas, that offer themfelves, are taken notice 
of, and, as it were, regiftercd in the memory. Locke. 
Attention is a very neceflary thing ; truth doth not always 
{trike the foul at firft fight. JF atts. 
ATTENTIVE. adj. [from attent.] Heedful; regardful ; full of 
attention. 
Being moved with thefe and the like your effectual dif- 
courfes, wherecunto we gave moft attentive ear, till they entered 
even unto our fouls, Fdooker. 


I’m 
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I’m never merry when I hear fweet mufick. 
— T'he reafon is, your {pirits are attentive. Shake/peare. 
I fiw moft of them attentive to three Sirens, diftinguifhed 
‘by the names of Sloth, Ignorance, and Pleafure. Tatler. 
A catick isa man who, on all occafions, is more atientive to 


what istwanting than what is prefent. Addifon. 
Mufick’s force can tame the furious beaft ; 
Can make the wolf, or foaming boar reftrain 
His rage ; the lion drop his crefted main, 
Attentive to the fong. Prisr. 


ATTE’NTIVELY. adv. [from attentive.] Heedfully ; carefully. 
If aman look fharply and attentively, he fhall fee Fortune ; 
for though fhe be blind, fhe is not invifible. Bacon. 
‘The caufe of cold is a quick ipirit in a cold body; as will 
appear to any that fhall attentively confider of nature. Bacon. 
ATTE’NTIVENESS. 7. /. [from a@ttentive.] The ftate of being 
attentive ; heedfulnels; attention. 
At the relation of the qucen’s death, bravely confeffed and 
lamented by the king, how attentivene/s wounded his daughter. 
Shakefp. TV inter’s Tale. 
ATT E’NUANT. adj. [attennans, Lat.] What has the power of 
making thin, or diluting. 
To ATTE’/NUATE. v. a. [attenuo, Lat.] To make thin, or 
ficnder. 
The finer part belonging to the juice of grapes, being atte- 
nuated and fubtilized, was changed into an ardent fpirit. Boy/e. 
Vinegar curd, put upon an egg, not only diffolves the fhell, 
but alfo attenuates the white contained in it into a limpid water. 
WW ifeman’s Surgery. 
It is of the nature of acids to diffolve or attenuate, and of 
alkalies to precipitate or incraflate. Newton. 
The ingredients are digefted and attenuated by heat; they 
are ftirred and conftantly agitated by winds. Arbuthnot. 
ATTE’NUATE. adj. [from the verb.] Made thin, or flender. 
Vivification ever confifteth in fpirits attenuate, which the 
cold doth congeal and coagulate. Bacon. 
ATTENUATION. 7. /. [from attenuate.] . The aét of making 
any thing thin or flender; leffening. 
Chiming with a hammer upon the outfide of a bell, the 
found will be according to the inward concave of the bell ; 


whereas the elifion or attenuation of the air, can be only be- 
tween the hammer and the outlide of the bell. acon. 
A'r TER. 3. / Taten, Sax. venom.] Corrupt matter. A word 
much ufed in Lincolnfhire. Skinner. 


To ATTEST. v. a. jatteflor, Lat.] 
I. Io bear witnefs of; to witnefs. 

Many particular facts are recorded in holy writ, atte/fed by 

particular pagan authors. Addifon. 
2. lo call to wirtnefs; to invoke as confcious. 
‘The facred ftreams, which heav’n’s imperial ftate 

Attef?is in oaths, and fears to violate. Dryden. 

ATTEST. 2. f. [from the verb.] Witnefs; teftimony; at- 
teftation. 
With the voice divine 

Nigh thunderftruck, th’ exalted man, to whom 

Such high e@tte/? was giv’n, a while furvey’d 

With wonder. Milton. 

ATTESTA’TION. n. f: [from atte/?.] Teftimony; witnefs; evi- 
dence. 

There remains a fecond kind of peremptorinefs, of thofe 
who can make no relation without an aftteffation of its cer- 
tainty. Government of the Tongue. 

The next coal-pit, mine, uarry, or chaik-pit, will give at- 
te/fation to what I write, thefe are fo obvious that I need not 
feek for a compurgator. Woodward. 

We may derive a probability from the atteftation of wife and 
honeft men by word or writing, or the concurring witnefs of 
multitudes who’have feen and known what they relate. J¥atts. 

ATT1Guous. adj. [ettiguus, Lat.] Hard by; adjoining. Dic. 

To ATTINGE. V. a. [attingo, Lat.) To touch lightly or A 

icl. 

Zo ATTIRE. v. a. [attirer, Fr.] _ To drefs; to habit ; to ar- 
ray. 

= Let it likewife your gentJe breaft infpire 

With fweet infufion, and put you in mind 

Of that proud maid, whom now thofe leaves attire, 


Proud Daphne. Spenfer. 
My Nan fhall be the queen of all the fairies ; 
Finely attired in a robe of white. Shakefpeare. 
WVith the linnen mitre fhall he be attired. Leviticus. 
Now the fappy boughs 
Attire themfelves with blooms. Philips. 


ATTIRE. n. /. {from the verb.] 
1. Clothes; drefs; habit. 

Itis no more Sips, pa to Scripture to have left things free go 

be ordered by the church, than for nature to have left it to the 


wit of man to devife his own attire. Flə2 ter. 
After that the Roman attire gref to be in account, and the 
gown to be in ufe among them. Davies. 


Thy fumptuous buildings, and thy wife’s attire, 
Hath coft a mafs of publick treafury. 
Shake/beare’s Fa: VT 
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And in this coarfe attire, which I now wear, 


NWVith God and with the Mufes I confer. Donne. 
Vhen lavifh nature, with her bef attire, 

Cloaths the gay fpring, the feafon of detire. WFaller. 
I pafs their form, and ev’ry charmins grace, 

But their attire, like liveries of a kind, 

All rich and rare, is freth within my mind. Dr,den. 


2. In hunting. “lhe horns of a buck or ftag. 

3- In botany. “The flower of a plant is divided into three parts, 
the empalement, the foliation, and th. attire, which is cither 
florid or femiform. Florid attire, called thrums or tits, as in 
the flowers of marigold and tanfey, confilt metimes of two, 
but commonly of three parts. “Che outer part is the floret, 
the body of which is divided at the top, like the co “tip lawer, 
into fiye diftinét parts. Semiform attire coniifts of two p:rts, 


the chieves and apices; one upon cach attire. ict. 
ATTIRER. n. f. [from attire.] One that attires another; a 
dreffer. Dict. 


ATTITUDE. n. f. (attitude, Fr. from att, Ital.] The poiture 

or action in which a ftatue or painted figure is placed. 
Bernini would have taken his opinion upon the beauty and 

attitude of a figure. . Prisr. 
They were famous originals that gave rife to ftatues, with 

the fame air, pofture, and attitudes. Adi fon. 

ATTO’LUENT. adj. [attollens, Lat.] That which raifes or lifts up. 

I fhal! farther take notice of the exquifite libration or the 
attollent and depriment mufcles. Derbarr:é 

ATTORNEY. 2. f. [attornatus, low Lat. from tour, Fr. Celui qui 
vient à tour d autrui, gui alterius vices fvbt.) 

x. Such a perfon as by confent, commandment, or reque, takes 
heed, fees, and takes upon him the charge of other inein’s buli- 
nefs, in their abfence. Attorney is either general or fpecial : 
Attorney general is he that by general authority is appointed to 
all our affairs or fuits ; as the attorney general of the king, which 
is nearly the fame with Procurator Ca/aris in the Roman em- 
pire. Attorneys general are made either by the kins’s Ictters 
patent, or by our appointment before juftices in eyre, in open 
court: Attorney [pecial or particular, is he that is employed in 
one or more caules particularly fpecified. “Chere are alio, in 
refpect of the divers couts, attorneys at large, and atterne:s Je- 
cial, belonging to this or that court only. Covel. 

tforneys in common law, are nearly the fame with proctors 
in the civil law, and folicitors in courts of equity. Attorneys. 
fue out writs or procefs, or commence, carry on, and defend 
actions, or other proceedings, in the names of other perfoms, 
in the courts of common law. None are admitted to act 
without having ferved a clerkfhip for five years, taking the 
proper oath, being enrolled, and examined by the judges. Tne 
attorney general pleads within the bar. To him come warrants 
for making out patents, pardons, €?s. and he is the principal 
manager of all law affairs of the crown. Chamberse 
I am a fubje&, 
And challenge law: attorneys arc deny’d me; 
And therefore perfonally I lay my claim 


To mine inheritance. Shake/peare. 
‘The king’s attorney, onthe contrary, 

Urg’d on examinations, proofs, confeffions, 

Of divers witnefies. Shake/peare. 


Defpairing quacks with curfes fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now an ufelefs race. Pope. 
2. It was anciently ufed for thofe who did any bufinefs for an- 
other; now sy in law. 
I will attend my hufband ; it is my office; 
And will have no attorney but myfelf ; 





And therefore let me have him home. Shake/peare. 
Why fhould calamity be full of words ? 

— Windy attorneys to their client woes, 

Airy fucceeders of inteftate joys. Shatefperre. 


To ATTO/RNEY. V. a. 
in ufe.] 
x. To perform by proxy. 
‘heir encounters, though not perfonal, have been royally 
attornied with interchange of gifts. Shake/pearé« 
2. To employ as a proxy. 
As I was then 
Advertifing, and holy to your bufinefs, 
Not changing heart with habit, I am ftill 
Attornied to your fervice. Shatefpeare. 
ATTO/RNEYSHIP. 7. f. [from attorney.] The office of an at- 


[from the noun; the verb is now not 


SERED 
ut marriage is a matter of more worth, 
Than to be dealt in by attorney/hip. Shakespeare. 
AT CO°URNMENT. 1. f. [attournement , Fr.] An yielding of the 
tenant to a new lord, or acknowledgment of him to be his 
lord; for, otherwife, he that buyeth or obtaineth any lands or 
tenemefits of another, which are in the occupation of a third, 
cannot get poffeffion. Cowel. 
Zo ATTRACT. v. a. [attrahs, attraéfum, Lat. ] 
1. Jo draw to fomething. 
A man fhould f{carce perfuade the affections of the loadttone, 
or that jet and amber afttreéteth ftraws and light bodies. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours.: 
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‘The fingle atoms each to other tend, 
Attrači, attraéicd to, the next in place, 


Form’d and impell'd its neighbour to embrace. Poje. 
2. To allure; to invite. 
Adorn’d 
She was indeed, and lovely, to attradé : 
Milo. 


Thy love; not thy fubjection. d 
Shew the care of approving all aétions fo, as may moft effec- 
tually attrać? all to this profeffion. Hammond. 
Deign to be lov’d, and ev’ry heart fubdue! 
What nymph could e’er attraé? fuch crowds as you! Pope. 
ATTRA‘’cY. n. f. [from fo attraéd.] Attraction; the powcr of 
drawing. 
Feel darts and charms, eattraé¥s and flames, 
And woe and contraé& in their names. Ftudibras. 
ATTRA‘CTICAL. adj. [from.attraé?.] Having the power to 
draw to it. 
Some ftones are endued with an eleétrical or attredical 
virtue. Ray on the Creation. 
ATTRA’cCTION. n. f. [from atirad.] 
z. The power of drawing any thing. : 
The drawing of amber and jet, and other eleétrick bodics, 
and the attraé?ion in gold of the fpirit of quickfilver at dif- 
tance; and the attraction of heat at diftunce ; and that of fire 
to naphtha; and that of fome herbs to water, though at dif- 
tance; and divers others, we fhall handle. Bacon. 
Loadftones and touched needles, laid long in quickfilver, 
have not admitted their attračlion.: * Brown s Vulgar Errours. 
Attračlion may be performed by impulfe, or fome other 
means; I ufe that word, to fignify any force by which bodies 
tend towards one another. iy : Newton. 


2.. The power of alluring or enticing. 
Setting the attraétion of my good. parts afide, I have no other 
charms. . Shake/peare. 
ATTRA‘cTIVE. adj. [from attraé.] 
I. Having the power to draw thing. 
What if the fun 

Be centre to the world ; and other ftars, 

By his ettraé?ive virtue, and their own, 

Incited, dance about him various rounds. 

Some the round earth’s cohefion to fecure, 

For that hard tafk employ magnetick power ; 

Remark, fay they, the globe, with wonder own 

Its nature, like the fam’d attradéive ftone. Blackmore. 

Bodies act by the attractions of gravity, magnetifm, and 
electricity; and thefe inftances make it not improbable but 
there may be more aftraé?ive powers than thefe. Newton. 

2. Inviting; alluring; enticing.. 
Happy is Hermia, wherefoe’er fhe liess 
For the hath bleffed and attractive eye 
Shake/p. Adidfum. Night’s Dream. 
I pleas’d, and with attraéfive graces won, 
‘The moft averfe, thee chiefly. Ailton. 
ATTRA‘CTIVE. 2. f. [from attraé.] That which draws or in- 
cites allurement; except that aftraéfive is of a good or indiffe- 
rent fenfe, and al/urement gencrally bad. 

‘The condition of a fervant ftaves him off to a diftance ; 
but the gofpel fpeaks nothing but attraéives and invitation. 

South. 
ATTRACTIVELY. adv. [from attracive.] With the power of 
attracting or drawing. 

ATTRACTIVENESS. 7. f. 
being attractive. 
ATTRA‘/CTOR. 2. f. 

a drawer. 

If the ftraws bein oil, amber drawcth them not 3; oil makes 
the ftraws to adhere fo, that they cannot rife unto the attrac- 
tor. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

A’YTTRAHENT. 2. f. [attrahens, Lat.] That which draws. 
Our eyes will inform us of the motion of the fteel to its at- 
trahent. Glanville. 
ATTRECTA‘TION. 2. /. [attreéfatio, Lat.] Frequent handling. D. 
ATTRIBUTABLE. adj. [attribue, Lat.] That which may be 
afcribed or attributed; afcribable; imputable. 

Much of the origination of the Amcricans feems to be ai- 

tributable to the migrations of the Seri. 
fdale’s Origin of Mankind. 
To ATTRIBUTE. v. a. [attribuo, Lat.] 
x. To afcribe ; to give; to yield. 

To their very bare judgment fomewhat a reafonable man 
would attribute, notwithftanding the common imbccillities 
which are incident unto our naturc. Flocker. 

We attribute nothing to God that hath any repugnancy or 
contradiction in ìt. Power and wifdom have no repugnancy 
in them. i Lillotfon. 

2. To impute, as to a caufe. 

I have obferved a campaign determine contrary to appear- 
ances, by the caution and conduét of a general, which were 
attributed to his infirmities. Lemple. 

“I'he imperfection of telefCopes is attributed to {phcrical 
glaffes ; and mathematicians have propounded to figure them 
by the conical fe&tions. Newton. 


Milton. 


[from attradétive.] ‘The quality of 


[from attraé?.] The agent that attraéts; 
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A’TTRIBUTE. n. f [from fo attribute. ] 
I- The thing attributed to ancther, as perfcction to the Susrems 
Being. j 
Power, light, virtus, wifdom, and goodnels, bcirg all but 
attributes of one f:imple eflence, and of one Ged, we in all ad- 


mire, and in part difcern. Releisis, 
Your vain pocts after did miftake, 
Who ev’ry attribute a god did make. ryder, 


All the perfections of God arc called his attributes ; tor he 
cannot be without them. IF atts. 
2. Quality ; adherent. 
They muit have thefe three attributes; they muft be men 
of courage, fearing God, and hating covetoufnefs. Bacon. 
3- A thing belonging to another; an appendant. 
His fceptre fhews the force of temporal pow’r, 
The attribute to awe and majefty ; 
But mercy is above this fcepter’d fway, 
Itis an attribute to God himéelf. Shate/peare. 
"F he fculptor, to diftinguifh him, gave him, what the me- 
dallifts call his proper attributes, a {pear and a fhield. Addifon. 
4- Reputation; honour. 
It takes 


From our atchicvements, though perform’d at height, 
‘The pith and marrow of our attribute. Shake/peare, 
ATTRIBUTION. 2. f. [from žo attribute.] Commendation. 
If {peaking truth, 
In this fine age, were not thought flattery, 
Such attribution fhould the Douglas have, 
As not a foldier of this feafon’s ftamp 
Should go fo general current through the world. 
Shake/p. Henry IV. 
ATTRI’TE, adj. [attritus, Lat.] Ground; worn by rubbing. 
Or by collifion of two bodies, grind 
The air attrite to firc. Ailton. 
ATTR.~’TENESS. 2. f. [from attrite.] The being much worn, 
ATTRITION. n. f: [attritio, Lat.] 
I. The aét of wearing things, by rubbing one againft another. 
This vapour, afcending inceflantly out of the abv fs, and 
pervading the ftrata of gravel, and the reft, decays the bones 
and vegetables lodged in thofe {trata ; this fluid, by its conti- 
nual attrition, fretting the faid bodies. 4¥ codward. 
The change of the aliment is cffeéted by attrition of the in- 
ward ftomach, and difiolvent liquor affifted with heat. 
Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 
2. [With divines.] Gricf for fin, arifing only from the fear of 
punifhment ; the loweft degree of repentance. 
To ATTU‘’NE. V. a. [from tune.] 
1. To make any thing mufical. 
Airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the fmell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves. Ailton. 
2. To tune one thing to another; as, he attunzes his voice to his 
harp. 
ATTURNEY. 2. f: See ATTORNEY. 
ATWE’EN. adv. or prep. (See BErweeEn.] Betwixt; between; 
in the midft of two things. 
Her loofe long yellow locks, like golden wire, 
Sprinkled with pearl, and perling flowers atween, 
Do, like a golden mantle, her attire. Spenr. 
ATWYxT. prep. [See Berwixr.] In the middle of two things. 
But with outrageous ftrokes did him reftrain, 
And with his body barr’d the way atwixt them twain. 
Fairy Queen. 
To AVAIL. v. a. [from valoir, Fr. tə avail being nearly the 
fame thing with faire valeir.] 
1. To profit; to turn to profit; with of before the thing ufed. 
‘Then fhall they feek t’ avail themfelves of names, 
Places, and titles; and with thefe to join 
Secular pow’r. Ailton. 
Both of them avai? themfelves 2f thofe licences, which A- 


pollo has equally beftowed on them. Drydeii. 
2. To promote; to profper; to afit. 
Meantime he voyag’d to explore the wil! 
OFf Jove on high Dodonajs holy hill, 
What means might beft his (2fe return avail. Pope. 
To AVAIL. v. z. To be of ule; to be of advantage. 
Nor can my ftreng.h a: ai’, unlefs by thee 
Endu’d with force, I gain the victory. Dryden: 
When real merit is wanting, it peas A nothing to have been 
Pope- 


encouraged by the great. 
AVAIL. 2. f. from to avail.j] Profit; advantage ; benefit. 
For all that elfe did comc, were fure to fail, 
Yct would he further none but for avail. 
Spenfer’s Fiubbard’s Tale. 
I charge thce, 
As heav’n fhall work in me for thine avai’, 
‘To tell me truly. Stakelpeare. 
Truth, light upon this way, is of no more avai/to us than 
errour. 
AVAILABLE. adj. [from avail.] 
I. Profitable ; advantageous. 
All things fubjcét to action, the will docs fo far incline unto, 
as 
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as reafon judges them moke available-to qur blifs. Flooker. 
2. Powerful ; in force. 
Laws human are avzilable by confent. . Ffooker. 


Niihty is the efficacy cf fuch interceffions to avert judg- 
ments- how inuch more available then may they be to ‘ecure 
theco Minuance of bleffings ? Atterbury. 

AvaILaAbBLeness. x. /. [from available.}] Power of promoting 
the end for which it is ufed. 

We differ from that tuppofition of the efficacy or available- 
nefs, or fuitablenets of thele to the end: Flale. 

Ava‘ILaBsLy. adu. [from available.] Powerfully ; profitably ; 
advantageoufly. 

AvaAILMENT. 17. f. [from avai’.] Ufefulnefs ; advantage ; profit. 

Zo AVALE. v. a. [evaler, to let fink, Fr.] To let fall ; to de- 
prefs ; to make abject; to fink: a word out of ufe. 

He did abafe and avale the fovereignty into more fervitude 


towards than fee, that had bcen among us. Wotton. 
Zo AVA‘LE.w. n. To fink. 
But when his latter ebb ’gins to avale, 
Hyge heaps of mud he leaves. Spenfer. 


Avant. See Van. | 
AVA‘NT-GUARD. n. f- avantgarde, Ft.] The van; the firt 
body of an army. 

The horfernen might iffue forth without difturbance of the 
foot, and the avant-guard without fhuffiing with the battail or 
arriere. Sir J. Haywa: d. 

AVARICE: n. f. [avarice, Fr. auaritia, Lat.] Covetoufnefs ; 
infatiable defire. 

i There grows 

In my moft ill compos’d affection, fuch 

A ftanchlefs avarice, that were I king, 


I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shake/peare. 
This avarice of praife in times to come, 
‘Thofe long infcriptions crouded on the tomb. Dryden. 


Nor love his peace of mind deftroys, 

Nor. wicked ava ice of wealth. D é 
Avarice is infatiable; and fo he went ftill pufhing on 

for more. ; P Efron 3 
Av ARI CIOUS. adj. [avaricienx, Fr.] Covetous ; infatiably de- 
firous. 

. I grant him bloody, 


Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. Shakefpeare: 
“This fpeech has been condemned, as avaricious ; and Euft- 
hathius judges it to be fpoken artfully. Broome. 


VARYCIOUSLY. adv, [from avaricious.] Covetoufly. 
AVARYciousNEss. 7. f. {from avartcious.] The quality of be- 

ing avaricious. 

vA’sT. adv. [from 4a/?a, Ital. it is enough.] Enough; ceafe. 

A word ufed among feamen. 
AVA'UNT. interjec?. |avaunt, Fr.] A word of abhorrence, by 

which any one is driven away. . 

O, he is bold, and blufhes not at death ; 


4vaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone!  Shake/peares 
After this procefs 

To give her the avaunt/ it is a pity 

Would move a monfter. Shakefpeare. 


Miftrefs ; difmifs that rabble from your throne. 
4vaunt /—is Ariftarchus yet unknown ? Dunciad. 
“ACUBURNE. adj. [from aubour, barks Fr.] Brown; of atan 
colour. $ 
Her hair is auburne, mine is perfe&t yellow. 


Shake/feare. 
His auburne locks on either fhoulder flow’ds 


Which to the fun’ral of his friend he vew’d. Dryden: 
Lo, how the arable with barley grain 

Stands thick, o’erfhadow’d, thefe, as modern ufe 

Ordains, infus’d, an aub.rne drink compofe, 

Wholefome, of deathlefs fame. Philips. 


AUCTION. z. £ [auétio, Lat.] 
x. A manner of fale in which one perfon bids after another, till 
fo much is bid as the'feller is content to take. 
2. The things fold by auétion. 
Afk you why Phrine the whole auction buys ; 
Phrine forefees a general excife. 
To AUCTION. U. a. [from auétign.] To fell by auétion. 
AYUCTIONARY. adj. [from axnélion.] Belonging to an auétion. 
Arid much more‘honefit, to be hir’d, and ftand, 
With axétionary hammer in thy hand, 
Provoking to give more, and knocking thrice 
For the old houfhold {tuff of piture’s price. Dryden. 
A’UCTIONIER. 2. f. [from auétion.}] The perfon that manages 
an auction. 
A’ucT IVE. adj. [from auus, Lat:] Of an increafing quality. D. 
AUCUPA‘TION. 2. f. [aucupatio, Lat.] Fowling ; bird-catching. 
AUDACIOUS. adj. [audacicux, Fr. audax, Lat.] Bold; im- 
pudent; daring: always in a bad {enfe. 
Such is thy audacious wickednefs, 
‘Thy leud, peftifrous, and diffentious pranks. 
Till Jove, no longer patient took his time 
T’ avenge with thunder their audacious crime. Dryden. 
Young ftudents, by a conitant habit of difputing, grow im- 
pudent and audacisus, proud and difdainful. fFatts. 


Auva'’ciousLy. adv. [trom audacious. ] Boldly ; impudently. 
Ne XI. 


Pope. 


S. hake, care: 


2. Loud enough to be heard: 


A UD 


: An angel fhalt thou itec, ! 
Yet fear not thou, but fpeak eudaciou/ly. Shake/pedre. 
AUDA‘cCiousNESsS. ». /. [from axclacicus.] Impudence. 
AUDA CITY. n: f: [from axvdax, Lat.] Spirit; boldnefš; cori. 
fidence. 
Lean, raw-bon’d rafcals! who would e’er fuppofe, 
‘They had fuch courage and audacity? Shake/peares 
Great effects come of induftry and perfeverance; for ari- 
dacity doth almoft bind and mate the weaker fort of minds: 
Bacon’, Natural Fiijtory. 
For want of that freedom and audacity, neceliary im com- 
merce with.men, his perfonal modefty overthrew ail his pub- 
lick aétions. Tatler. 
AUDIBLE. adj. [audibilis, Lat.] 
1. That which may be percvived by hearing. 
Vifibles work upon a looking-glafs, and audibles upon the 
places of echo, which refemble in fome fort the cavern of the 


ear. , Bacon. 
Eve; who unfeen, 
Yet all had heard, with axdable lament 
Difcover`d foon the place of her retire. Ailton. 


Every fenfe doth not operate upon fancy with thé fame force. 


he conceits of vifibles are clearer and {ftronger than thofe 
of audible. Trew. 


One leaning over a wall twenty-five fathom deep, and fpeak- 
ing foftly; the water returned an audible echo. Bacon. 
oh een eee Ess. 7z. j. [from audzble.] Capablenefs of being 
eard. 
AUD BI Y. adv. [from audié/e:] In fach a manner as to be heard. 
And laft, the funtof all, my Father’s voice 
, Mudidly heard from héav’n, pronounc’d me his. 
AUDIENCE. ni f. [audtence, Fr.] 
x. The act of hearing or attending to any thing. 
Now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood, and can give audience 
To any tongue, fpeak it of whatit will. 
- T hus far his bold difcourfe; 
Had audience. 


Adilton. 


Shake/peare. 
without Ccontroul, 
; Milton: 


His-look : 

Drew audience, and attention ftill as nighty 

Or fummer’s noon-tide air. - Milton. 

2. The liberty of {peaking granted ; a hearing. 
Were it reafon to give men audience, pleading for the over- 
throw of that which their own deed hath ratified ? Flocker; 
According to the fair play of the world, PTET: 
Let me have audience : Í am fent to fpeak, 
My holy lord of Milan, from the king. 
3- An auditory ; perfons colleéted to hear. 
Or, if the ftar of ev’ning, and the moon, 

Hatte to thy audience, night with her will bring 

Silence. . ; Ailton. 

The hall was filled with an audience of the greateft eminence 
for quality and politenefs. +‘: a Addifon. 

It proclaims the triumphs of goodnefs in a proper audience; 
even before the whole race of mank:nd. - . Atterbury. 

4. The reception of any man whé delivers a folemn meflage. 

In this high temple, ona chair of ftate, 

The feat of audience, old Latinus fate. | Drydens 
AUDIENC: Court. A court beionging to the archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, of equal authority with the arches court, though infe- 
riour both in dignity and antiquity. The original of this court 
was, becaufe the archbifhop of Canterbury heard feve. al cautes 
extrajudicially at home in his own-palace ; in which, before he 
would finally determine any thing, he ufually cominitted them 
to be difcufied by men learned in the civil: and canon laws, 
whom thereupon he called his-auditors: and fo in time ic be- 
came the power of the man, whois called caufarum negotior- 
umque audientiea Cantuarienfis «uditor, feu officinalis. Cowell: 

A‘upit. 2. /. [from audit, he fears, Lat. ] A final account. 

If they, which are accuftomed to weigh all things, fhal} 
here fit down to receive our audit, the fum, which truth a- 
mounteth to, will appear to be but this. looker 

He took my, father grofslys full of bread, 
With all his crimes broad blown,- and flufh as May; 
And how his audit ftands, who knows fave heav`n ? Hamlet. 
I can make my audit up,' that all 
From me do back receive the flow’r ofall, 
And leave me but the bran. 


Shake/peare; 


Shake!prare. 


To A’upir.v. a. [from audit.] To take-an account finally. 


Bifhops ordinaries auditing all accounts, take twelve pence. 
Ayliffes Parergon. 
I love exact dealing; and let Hocus audit; he knows how 
the money was difburied. Arbuthnot: 
AUDITION. n. f. [auditio, Lats] Hearing. 
AUDITØR. 7. f- [zudizor, Lat ¥ 
1. ^ hearers . 
Dear coufin, you that wete laft day fo hizh in the<pulpit 
a@zainft lovers, are you now become fo mein an auditor ? 
Bidnuey. 


Shzke/peare. 
2 L T his 


What a play tow’rd ? I'll be.an auditor 3 
An aétor too, perhaps. 


AVE 


This firft doétrine, though admitted by many of his audi- 


tors, is exprefsly againít the Epicureans. Bentley. 
2. A perfon employed to take an account ultimately. s 
` If you fufpecét my hufbandry, 
Call me before th’ exaécteft auditors, 
And fet me on the proof. Shake/peare. 


3- In ecclefiaftical law. 
‘Thearchbifhop’s ufage was tocommit the difcuffing of caufes 
to certain perfons learned in the law, ftiled his auditors. 
A life's Parergon. 
4- In the ftate. 
A king’s officer, who, yearly examining the accounts of all 
under-ofhcers accountable, makes up a general book. Cowe/. 


A’uUDITORY. adj. [auditorius, Lat.] That which has the power - 


of hearing. 

Is not hearing performed by the vibrations of fome medium, 
excited in the axditory nerves by the tremours of the air, and 
propagated through the capillaments of thofe nerves? Newt. 

A'UDITORY. n. f. [auditorinm, Lat. ] 
I. An audience ; a colleétion of perfons affembled to hear. 

Met in the church, I look upon you as an auditory fit to be 
waited on, as you are, by both univertfities. South. 

Demades never troubled his head to bring his auditory to 
their wits by dry reafon. L Efirange. 

| Several of this auditory were, perhaps, entire ftrangers to 
the perfon whoie dcath we now lament. Atterbury. 
2. A place where leétures are to be heard. 
A’UDITREsSs. 2. /. [from auditor.] “The woman that hears; a 
fhe hearer. 
Yet went fhe not, as not with fuch difcourfe 

Delighted, or not capable her ear 

Of what was high; fuch pleafure fhe referv’d 

Adam relating, íhe fole a:.ditrefs. 

To Ave'L. v. å. [avello, Lat.] To pull away. 
The beaver in chafe makes fome divulfion of parts, are 
not thefe parts avel/ed to be termed teftitles. Vulg. Err. 
A’ve Mary. n.f. [from the firft words of the falutation to the 
Blefled Virgin, Ave AZaria.] A form of worfhip repeated by 
the Romaniils in honour of the Virgin Mary. 
All his mind is bent on holine®, 
To number fve Maries on his beads. Shakefpeare. 
A'VENAGE. n.f. [of avena, oats, Lat.] A certain quantity of 
oats pae to a landlord, inftcad of fome other duties, or as a 
rent by the tenant. Dick. 
To AVE’NGE. v. a. [venger, Fr.] 
x. To revenge. 

I will evenge me of mine enemies. Latah. 

‘They. ftood againft their enemies, and were avenged of their 
adverfaries. l¥if{dom. 

I will avenge the blood of Jezreel upon the houfe of Jehu. 


Ailton. 


Ficfea. 
2. To punifh. 
“Lill Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T?’ avenge with thunder your audacious crime. Dryden. 
AVE’NGEANCE. 2. /. [from avenge.] Punifhment. 
This neglected fear 
Signal avengeance, fuch as overtook 
A mifer. Philips. 


AVE/NGEMENT. 7. f: [from avenge.] Vengeance 5 revenge. 
‘That he-might work th’ avengement for his fhame 
On thofe two caitives which had bred him blame. 
Spenfer’s Fiubberd’s Tale. 
All thofe great battles which thou boafts to win 
‘Through ftrife and bloodfhed, and avengement 
Now praifed, hereafter thou fhalt repent. 
AVENGER. 2. /. [from avenge.] 
x. Punifher. 
That no man go beyond his brother, becaufe that the Lord 


Fairy Queen. 


is the avenger of all fuch. x Thef: 
Ere this he had return’d gwith fury driv’n 
By his avengers ; fince no place like this 
Can fit his punifhment or their revenge. Atilton, 


2. Revenger; taker of vengeance for. 
The juft avenger of his injured anceftors, the victorious 


Louis was darting his thunder. Dryden. 
But juft difeafe to luxury fucceeds, 
And ev’ry death its own avenger breeds: Pope. 


A’vewns. n. f. [caryophillata, Lat.] The fame with herb bennet. 
‘The characters are; it hath pennated or winged leaves; the 
cup of the flower confifts of one leaf, cutinto ten fegments ; 
the flower confifts of five leaves, fpreading open ; the feeds are 
formed into a globular figure, each having a tail ; the roots are 
perennial, and (mell {weet. The fpecies are, 1. Common avens. 
2. Mountain avens, with large yellow flowers, 9c. The firft, 
fort grows wild in England, Scotland and Ireland ; but the fe- 
cond fort came from the Alps. The firft is ufed in medicine, 
and in confectionary for feed-cakes. Atiller. 

Aves TURE. n. /. [aventure, Fr.] A mifchance, caufing a man’s 
death, without felony ; as when he is fuddenly drowned, or 
buant, by any fudden Jdiicafe falling into the fire or water.~See 
ADV: NTURE. Cowel. 

AVENUE. z. jı [avenue, Fr. It is fometimes pronounced with 


AVE 


the accent on the fecond fyllable, as Watts obferves; but it is 
generally placed on the firft.] 
1. A way by which any pace may be entered. 
Good guards were fet up at all the avenues of the city, to 
keep all people from going out. ` : Clarendon, 
‘lruth is a ftrong-hold, and diligence is laying fi ge ¢o it: 
fo that it muft obferve all the avenues and pafics to it. South. 
2. Analley, or walk of trees before a houfe. 
Jo AVER. v. a. [averer, Fr. from verum, truth, Lat.] To de- 
clare pofitively, or peremptorily. 
‘The reafon of the thing is clear ; 


Would Jove the naked truth aver. Prior. 
Then vainly the philofopher avers, 

That reafon guides our deeds, and inftinét theirs. 

How can we juftly diff’rent caufes frame, 

When the éts entirely are the fame ? Prior. 


We may aver, though the power of God be infinite, the 

capacities of matter are within limits. Bentley. 

A/V ERAGE. n. f. [averagium, Lat.] 

x. In law, that duty or fervice which the tenant is to pay to the 
king, or other lord, by his beafts and carriages. CPBambers. 

2. In navigation, a certain contribution that merchants and 
others proportionably make towards the loffes of fuch as have 
their goods caft overboard for the fafety of the fhip ; or of the 
goods and lives of thofe in the fhip, in a tempeft ; and this con- 
tribution feems to be fo called, becaufe it is fo proportioned, 

‘ after the rate of every man’s average or goods carried. Cowel. 

3- A fmall duty which merchants, who fend goods in another 
man’s fhip, pay to the mafter thereof for his care of them, o- 
ver and above the freight. Chambers. 

4- A medium ; a mean proportion. 

AVE’RMENT. 2. f. [from aver.] 

x. Eftablifhment of any thing by evidence. 

To avoid the oath, for averment of the continuance of fome 

eftate, which is eigne, the pany will fue a pardon. Bacon. 
2. An offer of the defendant to juftify an exception, and the aét 
as well as the offer. Blount. 
AVE’RNAT. 2. f. A fort of grape. See Vine. 
AVERRUNCA/‘/TION. n. f. [from averruncate.] “The act of root- 
ing up any thing. 
To AVERRU'NCATE. V. 2. [averrunco, Lat.] ‘To root up; to 
ai by the roots. 
ure fome mifchief will come of it, 

Unlefs by providential wit, 

Or force, we averruncate it. 
AVERSA‘’TION. 2. f: [from averfor, Lat.] 
x. Hatred; abhorrence; turning away with deteftation. 

Hatred is the paffion of defiance, and there is a kind of aver- 

fation and hoftility included in its effence. South. 
2. It is moft properly ufed with from before the objeét of hate. 

‘There was a {tiff averfation in my lord of Efex Jrom apply- 

ing himfelf to the earl of Leicefter. otton. 
3- Sometimes with zo, lefs properly. 

There is fuch a general aver/ation in human nature fo con- 
tempt, that there is fcarce any thing more exafperating. I will 
not deny, but the excefs of the awerfation may be levelled a- 

inft pride. Government of the Tongue. 
4--Sometimes, very improperly, with towards. 

A natural and fecret hatred and awerfation towards fociety, 
in any man, has fomewhat of the favage beaft. Bacon. 

AVE'RSE. adj. [averfus, Lat.] 
1. Malien; not favourable. 
heir courage languifh’d, as their hopes decay’d, 5 
And Pallas, now averfe, refus’d her aid. Dryden. 
2. Not pleafed with ; unwilling to ; having fuch a hatred as to 
tun away. 
Has thy uncertain bofom ever ftrove 
With the firft tumults of a real love ? 
Haft thou now dreaded, and now blefs’d his fway, 


Filudibras. 


By turns aver/e, and joyful to obey ? rior. 
4ucrfe alike to flatter, or offend, 
Not free from faults, nor yet to vain to mend. Pope. 


3- It has moft properly f/rom-before the objeét of averfion. 

Laws politick are never framed as they fhould be, unlefs 
prefuiming the will of man to‘ be inwardly obitinate, rebellious, 
and avere from all obedience unto the Mer laws of his na- 
ture. Ftooker. 

They belicved all who objcétcd againft their undertaking to 
be averfe from peace. Clarendon. 
hefe cares alone her virgin breaft employ, 

Auverfe from Venus and the nuptial joy. 

4- very frequently, but improperly, zc. 
e had, from the beginning of the war, been very averfe to 
any advice of the privy council. Clarendon. 

Diodorus tells us of onc Charondos, who was averfe to all 
innovation, efpecially when it was to proceed from parsicular 
perfons. Swift. 

AVE’RSELY. adv. [from avuzr/e.] 
z. Unwillingly. 
2. Backwardly. 

Wot only they want thofe parts of fecretion, but it is emit- 

ted averficly, or backward, by both fexes, Fulg. Err. 
8 AVE‘RSE- 


Pope. 


A UG 


Ayn Rouness. a. f. [from averfe.] Unwillingnefs ; buck wardnefs. 
‘lhe corruption of man is in nothing more manifeit, than in 
his aver/enc/s to entertain any fricndfhip or fainiliarity with 
God. ~ Aterbury. 
AVERSION. n. f. [averfion, Fr. azverfro, Lat.] 
x. Hatred ;, ‘sitlike ; deteftation; fuch as turns away from the obiect. 
WV hrt if with like aver/ion I reject 
Riches and realms ? Milton. 
2. It is ufed moit properly with /rcem before the objeét of hate. 

They had an inward averjion from it, and were retolvcd to 
prevent it by all poflible means. Clarendon. 

With men thele contiderations are ufually caufes of defpite, 
difdain, or averfion from others ; but with God, fo many rea- 
fons of our greater tenderne{s towards others. Spratt. 

The fame adhcfion to vice, and averfion from goodnefs, will 
be a reafon for rejecting any proof whatfocever. Atterbu:y. 

3. Sometimes, lefs properly, with Zo. 

A freeholder is bred with an aver/fion to fubjeQiion. Addifon. 

l might borrow illuftrations of freedom and averfisun to re- 
ceive new truths from modern altronomy. l atts. 

4- Sometimes with for. 

The Lucquefe would rather-throw themfelves under the go- 
vernment of the Genoecfe, than fubmitc to a itate fer which 
they have fo great aver/ion. Addison. 

“This aierfion of thé poopie Jar the late proceedings of the 
commons, might be improved to good utes. Swi. 

5. Sometimes, very improperly, with towards. 

His averficn towards thc houfe of York was fo predominant, 

as it found place not only in his councils but in his bed. Bacon. 
6. Ihe caufe of averfion. 

‘They took great pleafure in compounding law-fuits among 

their neighbours; for which they were the averfion of the 


gentlemen of the long robe. Arbuthnot. 
. Sclf-love and reafon to one end afpire ; 
Pain their averfion, pleafure their defire. Pope. 


To AVERT. v. a. [averto, Lat.] 
1z. To turn afide ; to turn off. 
I befeech you 
T’ avert your liking a more worthy way, 
‘Than on a wretch. Shake/peare. 
_ At this, for the laft time, fhe lifts her hand, 

Averts het cyes, and half unwilling drops the brand. Dryden. 
2. T'ò put by, as a calamity. 

O Lord! avert whatfoever evil our {werving may threaten 

unto this church. Flooker. 

Diverfity of conjc€tures made many, whofe conceits averted 

from themfelves the fortune of that war, to become carclefs 
and fecurc. , Knolles. 

Thefe affections earneftly fix our minds on God, and for- 

cibly avert from us thofe things which are difpleafing to him, 
and contrary to religion. Spratt. 
Thro’ threaten’d lands they wild deftruction throw, 

Till ardent prayer avertis the publick woe. Prior. 
AuF. 73. f. [of aif, Dutch.] A fool, or filly fellow. Dict. 
AUGER. 2. f. [egger, D.] A carpenter’s tool to bore holes with. 

The auger hath a handle and bit; its office is to make great 

round holes. When you ufe it, the ftuff you work upon is 

commonly laid low under you, that you may the eafier ufe 

your ítrength ; for ín twifting tbe bit about by the force of 

both your hands, on each end ot the handle one, it cuts great 

chips out of the ituff. Mdoxon. 
AUGHT. pronoun. [auht, aphr, Saxon. It is fometimes, impro- 

perly, written ought.] Any thing. 

If I can do it, 

By aught that I can fpeak in his difpraife, 

She ihall not long continue love to him. Shuke/peare. 

They may, for aught I know, obtain fuch fubftances as may 


induce the chymifts to entertain other thoughts. Boyle. 
But go, my fon, and fee if aught be wanting 
Among thy father’s friends. Addifon. 


To AUGMENT. v. a. [eugmenter, Fr.] To encreafe; to make 
bigger, or more. 
Some curfed weeds her cunning hand did know, 
‘That couldyugment his harm, encreafe his pain. Fairfax. 
Rivers, though they continwe the denomination of their firft 
ftrcam, have ftreams added to them in their paflage, which 
enlarge and augment them. Fiale. 
Io AUGME’NT. v. 7. To encreafe; to grow bigger. 
Bit as his heat with running did augznent, 
Much more his fight encreas’d his hot defire. 
“The rocks are trom their old foundations rent ; 
"The winds redouble, and the rains augment 3 
‘Lhe waves on heaps are dafh'd. 
AUGMENT. ue f; [angmentum, Lat.]} 
xs. Encreafe. 
You fhall find this augmmer:t of the tree to be without the di- 
mination of one drachm of the carth. altor, 
2. State of cncreafe. 
Diftcutients arc improper in the%beginning of inflammations 
but proper, when mixed witi repellents, in the augment. FV ifix. 
AUGMENTATION. 2. f- [from augment. ] 
r. The act of encreafing or making bigger. 
‘Lhofe who would be zealous azainit regular troops after a 


Sidney. 


Dryden, 
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peacc, will promote an augmentation of thofe on foot. Aldifin. 
2. he itate of being mate bigger. 

What modincation of matter can make one embryo capable 
of fo prodigioufly vaft etgmentation, while another is confined 
to the minutenc{s of an intfeét. Bentiey. 

3- The thing added, by which another is made bigger. 

By being glorificd, it docs not mean that he doth receive any 
au., mentation of glory at our hands ; but his name we glorify, 
when we teltify our acknow!edgment of his glory. Liecker. 

AUGMENTATION Court. A court created by king Henry the 
eighth, for the encreafe of therevenucs of his crown, by 
the tuppreflion of monattcrics. Diét. 

A’YUGRE. nm. /: A-carpenrer’s tool. See AUGER. 

Your temples burned in the cement, and 

Your franchifes, whercon you ftood, confin'd 

Into an augre’s borc. 

AUGRE-IOLF. n. fı [from axucre and hale.] 
boring, with an augre. 

Vhat fhould be fpoken here, 

‘Where our fate hid within an augre-hele, 

May rufh and {eize us? Shake/peare. 

AUGUR. n. f/f. [augur, Lat.] One who pretends to prediét by 
omens, particularly by the Hight of birds. 

What fay the augurs ?— 

— They would not have you ftir forth to-day: 

Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 

They could not find a heart within the beatt. 

Calchas, the facred feer, who had in view 

‘Things prefent and the paft, and things to come foreknew : 


Sh.ke/peare. 
A hole made by 
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Supreme of augurs. Dryden. 
As l and mine confult thy augur, 

Grant the glad omen; let thy fav’rite riie 

Propitious, ever foaring from the right. Prior. 


7 A oe UR. U. 7z. [from augur.] To gucls; to conjecture by 
ns. 
s The people love me, and the fea is minc, 
My pow’r’s acrefcent, and my aug’r ng hope 
Says it will come to the full. Shake/peare. 
Fought for a crown and bright Lavinia’s bed ; 
So will I meet thee hand to hand oppos’d ; 
My aug’ring mind affures the fame tuccefs. Dryden. 
To A'UGURATE. v. n. [auguror, Lat.] To judge by augury. 
AUGURA'TION. 2. f: [from augur.) The practice of augury, 
or of foretelling by events and prodigies. 
And Claudius Pulcher underwent the like fuccefs, when he 
continued the tripudiary augurutions. Bro:n's Vulg. Errours. 
A'UGURER. 2. f- [from augur.] The fame with uugur. 
hefe apparent proJigics, 
The unaccuftom’d terrour of this night, 
And the perfuafion of his auvgurers, 
May hold him from the Capitol to-day. Shake/pearée 
A’UGURIAL. adj. [from augury.] Relating to augury. 
On this foundation were built the conclufions of fouthfayers, 
in their exguria/ and tripudiary divinations. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
To AUGURI’'SE. V. 4. [from augur.] To praétife divination by 
augury. Dié?. 
A'UGUROUS. adj. [from augur.] Predicting; ise pba ates 
o tear’ 
‘The fair-man’d horfes, that they flew back, and their chariots 
turn’d, 
Prefaging in their eugurous hearts the labours that they 
mourn’d. Chapin. 
AvuGURY. n. [> [augurium, Lat.] 
1. The act of prognoiticating by omens or prodigies. 
The winds are chang’d, your friends trom danger free, 
Or I renounce my fkill in augury. Dryden, 
She knew by augury divine, 
Venus would fail in her defign. wifia 
2. The rules obferved by augurs. 
The goddefs has fuch an averfion to you, that you are parti- 
cularly excluded out of all axguries. L? bjftranzee 
3- An omen or prediction. 
Thy face and thy behaviour, 
Which, if my augury deceive me not, 
Witnefs good breeding. 
W hat if this death, which is for him defign’d, 
Had been your doom (far be that augury /) 
And you not, Aurengzebe, condemn'd to dic. 
‘The pow’rs we both invoke, 
‘To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 
And firm our purpote with an augury. Dryden. 
AuGU‘ST. adj. [auguftus, Lat.] Great; grand; royal; magni- 
ficcnt; awful. 
‘There is nothing fo contemptible, but antiquity can render 
it august and excellent. Glanville. 
he Trojan chicf appear’d in open fight, 
Auguft in vilage, and ferenely brigit ; 
His mother Goddefs, with her hands divine, 
fiad form’d his curling locks, and made his temples. fhine. 
ryden. 
ATGUST. 2. fı [augufus, Lat.] The name of the EER ee tees 
trom January inclufive. 


Shake/p. 


Dryden, 
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Ausiy? was dedicated to the honour of Auguftus Cafar, Le- 
tcaufe, inthe fame month, he was created conful, thrice tri- 
umpher in Rome, ftubdued Egypt to the Roman cmpire, and 
made an end of civil wars; being before called Sexti/is, or the 
fixth from MWlarch. Pe :charm. 

AuGu'sTNEss. ». /: [from augu/?.] Elevation of look; dignity ; 
loftinefs of mien or alpect. 

A’viary. z. /. [from avis, Lat. a bird.] 
keep birds in. 

In aviaries of wire, to keep birds of all forts, the Italians 
beftow vaft expence ; including great fcope of ground, varicty 
of bufhes, trees of good height, running waters, and fome- 
times a ftove annexed, to contemper the air in the winter. 

IF ottor. 

Look now to your aviary; for now the birds grow fick of 

‘their feathers. Evelyn. 
Avi’pity. 2. f. [evidité, Fr. aviditas, Lat.] Greedinefs; eager- 
nefs; appetite; infatiable defire.- 
A’vitous. adj. [avitus, Lat.] Left by a man’s anceftors; an- 


A place inclofed to 


cient. Dict. 
To AVIZE. U. a. [avifer, Fr.] A word out of ufe. 
I. To counfel. 
With that, the hufbandman ’gan him avize, 
Spen er: 


T hatit for him was fitteft cxercife. 
2. With a reciprocal pronoun, to bethink himfelf; s’awi/er, Fr. 
But bim azvifiic, he that dreadful deed 
Forebore, and rather chofe, with fcornful fhame, 
Him to avenge. 
3. To confider. m 
No power he had to ftir, nor will to rife, 
"That when the careful knight ’gan well avize, 
He lightly left the foe- l 
A’UKWARD. Sce AWKWARD: 
AvLDi. adj. [ald, Sax.] A word now obfolete ; but ftill ufed in 
the Scotch dialect. e s ; 
**Tis pride that pulls the country down 5 
: T hen take thine auld cloak about thee. 
AuLE’TICK. adj. (auleticus, Lat.] Belonging to pipes. 
A ULICK. adj. (aulicus, Lat.] ` Belonging to the court. . 
AULN. 2. /. [axulne, Fr-] A French meature of length; an ell. 
Jo AUMA‘IL. v. a. [from maitile, Fr. the mefh of a net; whence 
a coat of amail, a coat with network of iron.] ‘Io variegate; 
to figure. 
In golden bufkins of coftly cordwaine, 
All hard with golden bendes, which were entail’d 
With curious anticks, and full fairaumaild. Fairy Queen. 
A’unNIBRY. See AMBRY. 
AUNT. n. f. [tante, Fr. amita, Lat.] A father or mother’s fif- 
ter; correlative to nephew or niece. 
ho meets us here? my niece Plantagenet, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Glo’fter. Shakefp- 
She went to plain work, and to purling brooks, 
Old fafhion’d halis, dull aunts,.and croaking rooks. - Pope. 
APOC.“ DO. n. f- (Span. Perfica, Lat.] The name ofa plant. 

This plant hath a rofe-fhaped flower, confifting of feveral 
leaves, which are ranged in a circle; from whofe middle rifes 
the pointal, which afterwards becomes a foft, flefhy, pear-fhaped 
fruit, in which is an hard ftone or feed, having two lobes, 
which is included in a membrane or pericardium. i 

The tree grows in great plenty in the Spanifh Weft Indies, 
as alfo in the ifland of Jamaica; and hath-been traníplanted in- 
to the Englifh fettlements in America, upon account of its 
fruit, which is very necefflary for the fupport of life. The 
fruit is of itfelf very infipid, for which reafon they generally 
eat it with the juice of lemons and fugar, to give it a poignancy. 
‘This tree, in warm countries where it is planted, grows to 
the height of thirty feet, with a trunk as large as common 
apple-trees; the bark fmooth and of anafh colour; the branches 
are befet with pretty large oblong fmooth leaves, of a deep 
green colour throughout the year. The flowers and fruit are 
produced towards the extremity of the branches. Adler. 

To A’'VOCA'TE. v. a, [avoco; Lat.) To call off from bufi- 
nefs; to call away. i 

Their divefture of mortality difpenfes them from thofe la- 
borious and avocating duties to diftrefled chriftianms, and their 
fecular relations, which are here requifite. Boyle. 

Avoca’rion. 2 f- [from avocate.] 
x. The aét of calling afide. 

The buftle of bufinefs, the avecations of our fenfes, and the 
din of a clamorous world, are impediments. Glanville. 

Stir up that remembrance, which his many avocations of bu- 
finefs have caufed him to lay afide. Dryden, 

2. The bufincfs that calls; or the call that fummons away. 

It is a fubjecct that we may make fome progrefs in its con- 
templation within the time, that the ordinary time of life, and 
the permiifian of necefilary avocations, a man may ænìploy in 
fuch a contemplation. ale. 

God docs frequently injeét into the foul bleffed impulfes to 
duty, and powcrtul evocatious from iin. South. 

By the fecular cares and avocations which accompany mar- 
riage, the clergy have been furnifhed with {kill in common 
life. Atterbury, 
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Fairy Queen. 
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AVOLA’TION. 2. f. [from avols, 
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Jy AVOID. v. a. [Tuider Er:] 
I1. ‘lo fhun. to cleape. 

The wittom of plating God, by doing what he commanda 
and avoiding what he iorvads. j < Lihotien, 

2. To endeavour to fhun, : 

‘The fafhion of the world is to avoid cof, and yBu encoun- 

ter it. hake/pearg. 
3. To evacuate; to quit. 

What have you to do here, fellow? pray you, avoid the 
houfe. Shake/peare. 

If any rebel fhould be required of the prince confederate, 
the prince confederate fhould command him to avoid the 
country. ` Bacon. 

He defired to fpcak with fome few of us: whereupon fix of 
us only ftayed, and the reft avoided the room. Bacon. 

4. Io oppofe; to hinder effeét. 

‘The removing that which caufed putrefaction, doth prevent 
_ and avoid putretacétion. Bacon, 
Zo AVOID. wv. n. 
x. To retire. 

And Saul caft the javelin; for he faid, I will {mire David 
even to the wall with it: and David avoided out of his pre- 

_ fence twice. x Sam. 
2. To become void or vacant. 

Bifhopricks are not included under benefices: fo that if a 
perfon takes a bifhoprick, it does not avoid by force of that law 
of pluralities, but by the ancient common law. . 

Ayliffe’s Parergon Juris Canonici. 
AVOIDABLE. adj. [from avsid.] That which may be avoided, 
fhunned, or efcaped. 

Want of exaétnefs in fuch nice experiments is fearce evoid- 
able. , l Boyle. 

To take feveral things for granted, is hardly avoidable to any 
one, whofe tafk it is to fhew the falfehood or improbability of 
any truth. l Locke. 

AVOIDANCE. 7. f- [from avoid.] 
x. The act of avoiding. 
It is appointed to give us vigour in the purfuit of -what is 
ed,. or in the avoidance of what is hurtful. FF atts. 
2. he courfe by which any thing is carried off. 

For avoidances, and drainings of water, where there is too 

much, we fhall] fpeak of. Bacon. 
Avo'IperR. 2. /. [from avoid. 
1. The perfon that avoids or fhuns any thing. 
2. The perfon that carries any thing away. 
3- The veffel in which things are carried away. 
AVO'IDLESS. adj. [from avoid.] Inevitable ; that which cannot 
` be avoided. 

That avoidlefs ruin in which the whole empire would be in- 
volved. Dennis. 

Avorrpupo'ss. 2. f. [avoir du poids, Fr.] A kind of weight, 
of which a pound contains fixteen ounces, and is in proportion 
to a pound Troy, as feventeen to fourteen. All the larger and 
coarfer commodities are weighed by avoirdupois weight. 

Chambers. 

Probably the Romans left their ounce in Britain, Which is 
now our avoirdupois ounce : for our Troy ounce we had elfe- 
where. Arbuthnot. 

to fly away, Lat.] The a& 


of flying away; flight; cfcape. 

‘Thefe airy vegetables are made by the relicks of plantal 
emiffives, whofe avelation was prevented by the condenfed en- 
clofurc. = A Glanville. 

Strangers, or the fungous parcels about candles, only e d 
a pluvious air hindering the avolation of the favillous particles. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours: 
Zo Avo’ucH. V.a. [avouer, Fr. for this word we now gene- 
rally fay wouch.] 
Iı. Toaffrm ; to maintain ; to declare peremptorily. 
They boldly avouched that themfelves only had the truth, 


which they would at all times defend. Ftooker. 
Wretched though I feem, 
I can produce a champion that will prove 
What is avouched here. i Shakefpeare. 


2. To produce in favour of another. . 
Such antiquities could have been evouched for the Irith. 
Spenfer's Ireland. 
3- To vindicate ; to juftify. : 
You well think you made no offence, ifthe duke aweuch the 
juftice of your dealing. Shake/peare. 
Avo’ucn. 2. f. [from the verb.] Declaration; evidence. 
might not this believe, ~ 
Without the fenfible and trv’d avouch 
Of mine own eycs. Shake/peare. 
Avo'uUCHABLE. adj. [from avouch.] “That may be avouched. 
AVO’UCHER. n. f. [from-avouch.] He that avouches. 
To AVO'W. v. a. [avouer, Fr.] To declare with confidence 5 
to juftify; not to diffemble. 
His cruel {tepdamie feeing whac was done, 
Her wicked days with wretchedtknife did end ; 
In death avowing th’ innocence of. her fon. Spen/fer. 
He that delivers them menticns nie doing it upon his owns 
6 : particular 
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particular knowledge, or the relation of fome credible perfon, 


avctuing it upon his own experience. Boyle. 
Left to myfelf, I muit avow, I ftrove, 
From publick fhame to fkreen my fecret Jove. Dryden. 


Such affertions proceed from principles which cannot be 
avowed :? thofe who are for preferving church and ftate. Swift. 
The? blaz’d his fmother’d fame, avow’dand bold. Thom/- 

Avo WABLE. adj. [from avow.] That which may be openly de- 
clared ; that which may be declared without fhame. 

Avo waL. n.f- [from avzw.] Juftificatory declaration; open 
declaration. 

Avo’weEDLy. adv. [from avew.] In an avowed manner. 

Wilmot could not avewedly have excepted againft the other. 
Clarendon. 

Avowe’r. 2. f. [avouné, Fr.] He to whom the right of advow- 
fon of any church belongs. Dic. 

Avo’weR. zn. f. [from @azvew.] He that avows or juftifies. 

Virgil makes Æncas a bold avower of his own virtues. Dryd. 

Avo’wRy. n. f. i from avsa.) In law, is where one takes a dif- 
trefs for rent, or other thing, and the other fucs replevin. In 
which cafe the taker fhall juftify, in his plea, for what caufe he 
took it; and, if he took it in his own right, is to fhew it, and 
fo avow the taking, which is called his avewry. Chambers. 

Avo’wsal. 2. j. (from avow.] A confeffion. Dict. 

AVO WTRY. z. J. [fee ADVowTRY.] Adultery. 

AURATE. 7z. f: A tort of PEAR; which fece. 

AURB‘LIA. 7. /. ‘Lat.] A term ufed for the firít apparent change 
of the eruca, or maggot of any fpecies of infeéts. Chambers. 

The solitary maggot, found in the dry heads of teafel, is 
fometimes changed into the aurelia of a butterfly, fomctimes 
into a fly-cafe. Ray. 

A‘URICLE. 2. f. [auricula, Lat.] 

x. The external ear, or that part of the ear which is prominent 
from the head. 

2. Two appendages of the heart ; bei two mufcular caps, 
covering the two ventricles thereof ; thus called from the re- 
femblance they bear to the external ear. “They move - 
larly like the heart, only in an inverted order; their ikal 
correfponding to the diaftole of the heart. Chambers. 

Blood fhould be ready to join with the chyle, before it 
reachcs the right auricle of the heart. Ray. 

AURICULA. 7. f/f. See BEARS-EAR. 

AURICULAR. 7. f. [from auricula, Lat. the ear.] ‘ 

x. Within the fenfe or reach of hearing. ` 

You fhall hear us confer, and by an auricular affurance 
have your fatisfaction. Shakefpeare. 

2. Secret; told in the ear; as auricular confeffion. 

AURI'CULARLY. adu. [from auricu/ar.] Ina fecret manner. 

Thefe will foon confefs, and that not auricularly, but in a 
loud and audible voice. Decay of Piety. 

AuRIFEROUS. adj. [aurifer, Lat.] That which produces gold. 

Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with mines, 
Whence many a buriting ftream euriferous plays. Thom/fon. 

AURIGA‘TION. 7. f. [auriga, Lat.] The aét or practice of 
driving carriages. Dié. 

AURYPIGMENTUM.- See ORPIMENT. 

AURYRA. n. f- [Lat.] 

x. A fpecies of crowfoot ; which fee. 

2. The goddefs that opens the gates of day; poetically, the 


morning- 
Aurora heds 

On Indus’ fmiling banks the rofy fhower. Thom/for. 
AURORA Borealis. See STREAMERS. 

LURUM fulminans. [Latin.] A preparation made by diffolv- 
ing gold in aqua regia, and precipitating it with falt of tar- 
tar; whence avery fmall quantity of it becomes capable, by a 
moderate heat, of giving a report like that of a piftol. UIMCY. 

Some aurum fulminans the fabrick fhook. rarth. 
AUSCULTA’TIO~. 2. {2 [from aufeulto, Lat.] A hearkening 

or liftening to. Dic. 

A USPICE. n. f- [au/picium, Lat.] 

4. The omens of any future undertaking drawn from birds, 

2. Protećtion ; favour fhewn by profperous men. 

Great father Mars, and greater Jove, 

By whofe high az pice Rome hath ftood 

So long- A Ben. Fohnfon. 
3- InSuence ; good derived to others from the piety of their pa- 

tron. 
Buf fo may he live long, that town to fway, 

WVhich by his au/pice they will nobler make, 

As he will hatch their afhes by his ftay. Dryden. 
AUSPICIAL. adj. -[ from auf/pice.] Relating to prognofticks. 
AUSPICIOUS. adj. [from aufpice.] 

1. With omens of fuccefs. 

‘You are now, with happy and au/picicus beginnings, form- 


ing a, model of a chriftian charity. Spratr 
2. Profpersts ; fortunate; applied to perfons. 
Aufpicious chief! thy race in times to come 
Shall fpread the conquefts of imperia) R me. Dryden, 
3- Favourabie; kind; propitious; applied c-. p«rfons. 
Fortune play upon thy prcfp’rous helm, 
As thy an/picious miitref ! Shake/peare 
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4. Lucky; happy: applied to things. 
I’ll deliver all, 
And promife you calm feas, aufpicious gales, 
And fails expeditious. 
A pure, an active, an au picious flame, 
And bright as heav’n from whence the bleffing came. 
Rofcommon. 


Shake/peae- 


Two battles your au/picious caufe has won 3; 
Thy fword can perfeét what it has begun ; ¢ 
And, from your walls, diflodge that haughty fon. § Dryden. 
AusPrcioustLy. adv. [from aufpicious.] Happily ; profperoufly ; 
with profperous omens. 
eee nomenon z. f. [from axu/picious.] Profperity ; happi- 
nefs. 
AUSTERE. adj. [aufferus, Lat.] 
I. Severe; harfh; rigid. 

When men reprefent the Divine nature, as an anufłere and 
rigorous mafter, always lifting up his hand to take vengeance ; 
fuch conceptions muft unavoidably raife terrour. Roges. 

Auflere Saturnius, fay, 
From whence this wrath ? or who controuls thy fway? Pepe. 
2. Sower of tafte; harth. 
Th’ auffere and pond’rous juices they fublime, 

Make them afcend the porous foil, and climb é 

‘The orange-tree, the citron, und the Jime. Black. 

Aufiere wines, diluted with water, cool more than water 
alone, and at the fame time do not r: lax. Arbuthr:t. 

AusTE’RELY. adu. [from auffere.} Severely; rigidly. 
Ah! Luciana, did he tempt thee fo ? 

Mighr’ft thou ceive au/ferely in his eye, 

That he did plead in earneft, yea or no? 

Look’d he or red, or pale, or fad, or merrily ? 

Shatefp. Comedy of Errours. 
s eit (peg auflerely talk 
Of purity, and place, and innocence. 


ANdilton. 
AUSTE’RENESs. z. /. [from au/fere.] 
I. Severity ; ftriétnefs ; rigour. 
My unfoil’d name, th’ aufferene/s of my life, 
May vouch againft you; and my plsce i’ th’ ftate 
Will fo your accufation overweigh. Stake/peare. 


2. Roughnefs in tafte. 
AUSTE’RITY. n. f. (from aufere.] 
x. Severity; mortified life; ftriétnefs. 
INow, Marcus Cato, our new conful’s fpys 
What is your fower aufferity fent t? explore ? 
What was that fnaky-headed Gorgon fhicld 
That wife Minerva wore, unconquer’d virgin, 
W herewith fhe freez’d her foes to congeal’d ftone, 
But rigid looks of chafte au/ferity, 
And noble grace, that dafh’d brute violence 
With fudden adoration and blank awe ? Miiltons 
‘This prince kept the government, and yet lived in this con- 
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_ vent with all the rigour and aufferity of a capuchin. Aidifon. 
2. Cruelty ; harfh difcipline. 
Let not auferity breed fervile fear ; 
No wanton found offend her virgin ear. Rofcommon-. 


A’USTRAL. adj. [au/frralis, Lat.] Southern ; as, the au/frud figns- 
Zo A‘USTRALIZE. v.7. [from au/fer, the fouth wind, Lat.] To 
tend towards the fouth. 

Steel and good iron difcover a verticity, or polary faculty 5 
whereby they do feptentriate at one extreme, and .u/?r. lize at 
another. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs. 

A’USTRINE. adj. [from anfrinus, Lat.] Southern; fouthernly. 
AUTHE’NTICAL. adj. [from authentick.] The fame with ax- 
- thentick. 

Of ftatutes made before time of memory, we have no au- 

thentical records, but only tranfcripts- fale. 

AUTHE’NTICALLY. adv. [from authentical.] After an authen- 
tick manner; with all the circumftances requifite to procure 
authority. 

‘This point is dubious, and not yet authentically decided. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Confcience never commands or forbids any thing authenti- 
cally, but there is fome law of God which commands or for- 
bids it firft- South. 

AUTHE’NTICALNESS. 2. f. [from authentical.} The quality of 
ee authentick ; genuinenefs ; authority. 
othing can be more pleafant than to fee a circle of thefe 
virtuofo’s about a cabinet of medals, defcanting upon the va- 
lue, rarity, and authenticalne/s of the feveral pieces. 
Addifon on Ancient Medals. 
AUTHENTICITY. 2. f. [from aeuthentick.] Authority; ge- 
nu:..ene:s ; the being authentick 
AU : AF NTICK. adj. [authenticus, Lat.] “That which has 
e: ery thing recuifite to give it authority, as an authentiik re- 
ter, It is uted in oppofition to any thing by which autho- 
rity is dtftroy:d, as authentick, not counterfeit. It is never 
uicd of perfons. ; : 
Thou art wont his great authentick will 


interpreter through h.zheii heav’n to bring. Milton. 
She joy’d th’ auntbentick mews to hear, 
Of what fhe cucits’d before, with jealous fear. Cowley. 
> 2M Bus. 
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But cenfiure’s to be underftood 
Th’ authentiek mark of the elect, = 
The publick itamp heav'n fets on all that’s great and good.S« -7?. 
AUTHE’NTICKLY. adv. [Irom a@uthentich&.] After an authentick 


manner. 
AUTHE/NTICKNESS. 2. f. [from authentickh.] The fame with 
authenticity. 


AUTHOR. z. J- [aucir Lat.] 
I. The firft beginner or mover of any thing ; 
thing owes its original. 
That law, the astfer and obferver whereof is onc only 
God, to be blefled for ever. Iis er. 
The @authcr of that which caufeth another thing to be, is 
author of that thing alfo which thereby is caufed. fdcsker. 
I?ll never 
Be fuch a gofling to obey inftinét ; but ftand 
As if a man was author of himfclf, 
And knew no other kin. 7 
Thou art my father, thou my author, thou 
My being gav’it me; whom fhould I obey, 
But thee ? 
But Faunus came from Picus, Picus drew 
His birth trom Saturn, if records be true. 
‘Thus king Latinus, in the third degrec, 
Had Saturn auther of his family. Di yden., 
If the worfhip of falfe Gods had not blinded the heathen, in- 
ftead of teaching to worfhip the fun, and dead heroes, they 
would have taught us to worfhip our true 4uthor and benefac- 
tor, as their anceitors did under the ernment of Noah and 
his fons, before they corrupted themfelves. Newton. 
2. The efficient; he that cftcéts or produces any thing. 
That which is the ftrength of ir amity, fhall prove the 


he to whom any 


Shake/peare. 
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immediate author of their variance. Shake/peare. 
Now while the tortur’d fav turris around, 
And flings about his foam, impatient of the wound 5 
T he wound's great author clots 2 at hand provokes 
His rage. Dryden. 
From his loins 
New authors of diffenfion fpring ; from him 
Two branches, that in hofting long contend 
For fov’reign fway. Philips. 


3- The firft writer of any thing's diftinct from the tran/flarcr or 
compiler. 

‘To ftand upon every point in particulars, belongeth to the 

firft author of the ftory. 2 Õlacc. ii. 30. 

An author has the choice of his own thoughts and words, 


which a tranflator has not. Dryden. 
4. A writer in gencral. 
Yet their own authors faithfully affirm, 
‘That the land Salike lies in Germany. Shake/peare. 


AUTHORITATIVE. adj. [from authority.] 
x. Having due authority. 
2. Having an air of authority. 
I dare not give them the axthcritative title of aphorifms, 
which yet may make a reafonable moral prognoftick. //otton. 
The two worthies have done mifchief, the mock authorita- 
tive manner of the onc, and the infipid mirth of the other. 
Swifts Examiner, NSÌ 15. 
AUTHO/RITATIVELY. adv. [from authoritative. ] 
x. In an authoritative manner ; with a fhew of authority. 
2. With due authority. 
No law that is foreign binds here in England, till it be re- 
ceived, and autheritatively engrafted, into the law of England. 
Hales Hiftory of Law. 
AUTHO’RITATIVENESS. 2. f. [from cuthoritative.] An ating 
by authority ; authoritative appearance. Dic. 
AUTHORITY. 1. /. [aué¥oritas, Sat.) 


x. Legal power. 
Idlė old man, 
That ftill would manage thofé authorities, 
That ke hath given away! 
I know, my lord, 
If law, authority, and pow’r deny nots 
It will go hard with poor Antonio. Shake/peare. 
Power 2rifing from ftrength, is always in thofe that are go- 
verned, who are many: but ettherity arifing from opinion, 
is in thofe that govern, who are few. Lemple. 
Adam s fovercignty, that by virtuc of being proprictor of 
the whoie world,’*he had any exthority over men, could not 
have been inherited by any of his children. Locke. 
2. Influence ; credit. $ 
The woods are fitter to give rules than citics, where thofe 
that call themftlves civil and rational, go out of their ways 
by the autherity of example. Locke ~ 
3- Power; rule. 
But I fulFer not a woman to teach, nor to ufiyp autherity 
ever the man, but to be in filencce. t Doe. it. 12, 
á. Support; juftification ; countent:ce. 
Do'ft thou expeét th’ aurherity of their voices, 
WV hofe filent wills condemn thee ? Ben. Fin Gi. 
5- ef{timony. ‘ 
Something I have heard of this, which I would be glad to 
find by fo fwect an authority confirmed. Sidis.. 


Shake/peare. 


AUT 


We urge antberities in things that nccd not, and iutroduca 
tne teftimony of ancient writers, to confirm things evidemiw 
beticved. Browsr£s Kulzarek rrsurs,: 

Waving been fo hardy as to undertak2 z charge neainit the 
philofophy of the fchools, 1 was lixnble to hiwe beer evirborn 
by a torrent of cziorities. Y Glanville. 

G. Weizht of tcefliniony ; credibiiiv. j 

They confider the main confent of all the churches in the. 
whole world, witne inis the Mered ezrtborit Cf feriptures, ever 
fince the firft publication thercot, even till this preient day 
and hour. focker. 

AUTHORIZATION. »#. f. [from a@uthirize.] Efablifhment by 
authority. 

‘The obligation of laws arifes not from their mattcr, but 
from their admiflion and reception, and autborizaticn in this 
kingdom. Flate, 

To A’ FFEORIZE. v. a. [axutirifer, Fr.] 
I. To give authority to any perfon. 

Making herfelf an impudent fuitor, autřorizieg herfelf very 

much, with making us fce that all favour and power de- 


pended upon her. Sidney. 
Deaf to complzints they wait upon the ill, 
Till tome faafe crifis authorize their fkill. Dryden, 


2. To make zy thing lezal. 

Youritir trit made tħaz: title which I lcin, 

Firft bid me iove, and avihoria’d my anie. 

My prayers are heard, 

And I have nothing farther to defire, 

But Sancho’: leave to «fio ize our marriage. Dryden. 

“To have countenanced in hin. irre arity and difobedicenee 
to that lizhe which he had, wouid aasre be en, to have ertbhborized 
diforder, confufhoa, and s ickednoefs in his creatures. Locke. 

3- lo eftablifh any thing by au.he itv. 

; Lawful it is to deviis any cercn.ony, and -to authorize any 
kind of regiment, no {pecial commandment being thereby 
violated. Liccker. 

‘hofe forms are beft which have been longeft recei:ed and 
authorized in a nation by cuftom and ute. Teri le. 

4- lo jufiify; to prove a thing to be right. 

All virtue lives ina power of denying our own defire:, v, kere 
reafon does not axtborize tem. Leike. 

5. lo give credit to any perlon or thing. 

Although their intention be fincerc, yet doth it notorioufly 
ftrengthen vulgar crrour, and authorize opinions injurious un- 
to truth. Brswn’s Vulzar Erreurs. 

Be a perfon in vogue with the multitude, he fhall authorize 
any nontenfe, and make incohcrent ftuff, teafoned with twang 
and tautology, pafs tor rhetorick. Sorth. 

AUTO’CRASY. af: [avrexealsi=, from ovrG», felf, and xca- 
Tos, power.) ndependent power; fupremacy. Dizi. 

AUTOGRAPHICAL. adj [from axutosraply.] Of one’s own 
writing. Dict. 

Autro’crarnuy. n. f. [dvleyexDev, from æulès, and yed@w, to 
write.] A particular perfon’s own writing, or the original of 
a treatife, in oppofition to a copy. 

AUTO'LOGY. z. /. [auUlercyix.] i peaking of, or to One’s own 
felf. Dic. 

AUTOMA'TICAL. adj. [from aztsmazon.] Belonging to an au- 
tomaton; haying the powa of moving themielves. 

AUTOMATON. 4. f (21sm. In the plural, automata.) 
A machine that hath the power of motion within itfelf, and 
which flands in need of no foreign affiftance. ODuincy. 

For itis greater to underftand the art, whereby the Almighty 
governs the motions of the great automaton, than to have 
learned the intrigues of policy. Glanville. 

The particular circumitances for which the automata of this 
kind are moft eminent, may be reduced to four. 

Wilkins’s Mathematical Alagick: 

AuTOMATOUS. adj. [from a@utcmaton.] Having in itfelf the 
power of motion. 

Clocks, or automatons organs, whereby we diftinguifh of 
time, have no mention in ancie :t writers. Brozun’s Ful. Err. 

AUTONOMY. z. f. [évloveniz.) The living according to one’s 
mind and pretcription. Dic. 

AU TOPSY. z. /. [avlopix.] “Ocular demonftration ; fecing a 
thing one’s iclf. Quincy. 

In thofethat have forked tails, autopjy convinceth us, that 


Dryden. 


it hath this ufe. Ray. 
AVTO PTICAL. adi. [from anutopfy.] Perccivcd by onc’s own 
cycs. 


AUTO’PTICALLY. adv. [from axntcptica?.] By means of one’s 
own eycs. ` 

Were this truc, it would @nfoptical’: fence that dispute, out 

of which Eve was framed. Brown's Fulger Errcurs. 

‘That the galaxy isa meteor, was the account of Ariftotle ; 

but the tclefcope hath enfsptic.//y confuted it: hyd les who is 

not Pyrrhonian enough to the difbelief of his fenivs, mzy fee 


that it is no exhabationg Glinwille. 
AUTOTHE IST. 2. f. [from aves and Ort, God.] One who 
belicves Ged’s felf-fubfittence. Dich. 


AUTUMN. 2. f. (autumnus, Lot.) The feafon of the year be- 
tween fummer and winter, tesien'nur uftromemically at the. 
equi- 
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equinox, and cnding at the folftice ; popularly, autumn com- 
priies Augult, September, and tober. 
For l will board her, though fhe chide as loud 
As thunder. when the clouds In auiumn crack. Shake/p. 
I would mor be ovir confident, till he hath pailed a {pring 


or autur. WF ifeman. 
The ftarving brood, 
Void of fuicient rmuflcnaunece, will yield 
A flender eevetresscer. Philips. 
While entum noodling over the vcllow plain, 
Comes jovial on; the LDeorick reod once more 
WVell pieas’d I tune. Thom/fen. 


AUTUMNAL. af. [troin autumn. Belonging to autumn; pro= 
duced in autumn. 


No Iing, or fummer’s beauty, hath fuch grace 


As I have Icen in one autumnal face. Donne. 
“Thou fhalt not long 

Rule in the clouds ; like an autumnal fitar, 

Or lightning, thou fhalt fall. ATilton. 


Bind now up your autumnal flowers, to prevent fudden 


guits, which will proftrate all. Ezelyn. 
Wot the fair fruit that on yon branches glows, 
WV ith that ripe red th” autumnal fun beftows. Pope. 


AVULSION. 4u. fo [ai uif, Lat.] The aét of pulling one thing 
from another. 
Spare not the little offsprings, if they grow 

Redundant; but the thronginz clufters thin 

By kind avulfisn. : Philips. 

The pieflure of any ambient fluid can be no intelligible 
caufe of the cohcfion of matter ; thou;h fuch a preffure 
may hinder the avulfiox of two polifhed fuperficies one from 
another, in a line perpendicular to thenr. Locke. 

AUXE'SIS. n.f. (Latin.] An encreafing ; an exornation, when, 
for amplification, a more grave and magnificent word is put 
inftead of the proper word. Smeth. 

AUXILIAR. n. j- [from auxilium, Lat.] Helper; affiftant ; 

AUXILIARY. confederate. 

In the ftrength of that power, he might,” without the aux?- 
liarfes of any further influence, have determined his will to a 
full choice cf God. South. 

There are, indeed, a fort of underling auxiliars to the dif- 
ficulty of a work, called commentators and criticks. 

AUXI LIAR. 

AUXILIARY. 


adj. [from auxilium, Lat.] Affiftant ; help- 
ing; coniederate. 
The giant brood, 
That fought at Thebes and Ilium on each fide, 
Mix’d with auxiliar gods Milton. 
“heir tractates are little auxiliary unto ours, nor afford us 
any light to detenebrate this truth. Bro n's Vulgar Errours. 
‘There is not the fmalleft capillary vein but it is prefent with, 


and auxiliary to it, according to its ufe. Fiale. 
Nor from his patrimonial heav’n alone 
Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down 3; 
Aid from his brother of the feas he craves, 
To help him with auxiliary waves. Dryden. 


Auxiteary Verb. A verb that helps to conjugate other verbs. 
In almoft all languages, fome of the commoneft nouns and 
verbs have many irregularities ; fuch are the common auxi- 


liary verbs, to be and to have, to də and to be done, &c. Watts. 
AUXILIA T:0N. 7. f. [from auxiliatus, Lat.}] Help; aid 3 fuc- 
cour. Dié?. 
Jo AWAIT. v. a. [from a and wait. See Warrt.] 
x To expeét; to wait for. 
Even as the wretch condemn’d to lofe his life, 
Awaits the falling of the murd’ring knife. fairfax, 
Betwiat the rocky pillars Gabriel fat, 
Chief of th’ angelick guards, awaiting night. Par. Lofe; 


2. To attend ; to be in ftore ior. 
To fhew thee what reward 
Awaits the good ; the reft, what punifhment. Par. Loft. 
Unlefs his wrath be appeafed, an cternity of torments awaits 
the objects of his difpleafure. Rogers, 
Await. #2. f. [from the verb.] Ambufh. See Wair. 
And lea mifhap the moft bliis alter may ? 
For thoutand perils lie in cofe await 
About us dailv, to work our decay. Spenfere 
Zo AWAKE. V. a. [peccian, Sax. To awake has the preterite 
@ivckes ors ZS We now more commonly fpeaky awaked.] 
1. To roufe out of fleep. 
i Take heed, 
How you awake our fleeping {word of war. 
Our friend Lazarus {lecpeth ; but I go that 
him out of fileep. 
2. To raife from any fate refembling flcep. 
Hlark, hark, the horrid found 
Has rais’d up his head : 
As arcad irom the dead, 


Shakep. 
I may awake 
John, xi. II. 


And amaz`d he ftares roundÅ Drydens 
3. To put into new action. 
The fair 
Repairs her fimiles, awakens ev’ry gracc, 
And calls forth all the wonders of her face. P opt » 


Poe. ` 
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To Awa’KEe.v.n7. To break from fleep; to ceal: to fleep. 
lack, I am afraid, they have awek'd; 
And ’tis not done. Sha e praves 
I awaked up laft of all, as one that gathereth after the grape- 
gatherers. EÆccluf. xxxiii. 166 
AWAKE. adj. (from the verb.] Without flecp ; not fleeping. 
Imagination is like to work better upon flec¢ping men, thari 
men atvuake. 
Cares fhall not keep him on the throne awake, 
INor break the golden flumbers he would take. 
To AWA KEN. v. a. and v. n. See AWAKE. 
To AWA RD. v. a. [derived by Skinner, fomewhat improbably, 
from peand, Sax. towards.) 
x. To adjudge ; to give any thing by a judicial fentence. 
pound of that fame merchant’s flefh is thine ; 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 
Shakefpeare’s Aderchant of Venice. 
A church which allows falvation to none without it, nor 
atvards damnation*to almoft any within it. South. 
It advances thar grand buflinefsS, and according to which 
their eternity hereafter will be awarded. Decay of Piety. 
Satisiaction for every affront cannot be awarded by ftated 


laws. Collier on Duelling. 
2. To judge; to determine. 


Th? unwite award to lodge it in the tow’rs, 
An ofPring facred. 


AWARD. 7. f. [from the verb.] Judgment; fentence; 
mination. i : 
INow hear th’ award, and happy may it prove 
To her, and him who bef deferves her love. 
A ficction bribes the judgment, and we cannot c 
table award, where the judge is made a party. 
To urge the foc, 
Prompted a 4 blind revenge and wild defpair, 
Were ro refufe th’ Modas. of providence Addifor. 
AWA RE. ..du. [from a, and gwere, an old word for cautious 3 it 
is, howeve., perhaps un adjeé¥ive; gepapian, Sax. ] Vigilant $ 
in a :‘ate ot alarm; attentive. 
Ere I was aware, I had“left ‘myfelf nothing but the name 
of a king. Sidneys 
Ere forrow was aware, they made his thoughts bear away 
fomething elte bcfides his oven forrow. Sidney. 
eniptations of profperity infinuate themfelves; fo that we 
are but little awarc of them, and lefs able to withftand them. 


Bacon, 


Dryden, 


Pope. 
deter- 


Dryder. 
xpect ancqui- 
Glanville. 


ie Atterbury. 
To Awa’RE. V. 2. To beware; to be cautious. 
So warn’d he them aware themfelves ; and 
Inftant, without difturb, they took alarm. Par. Loft. 


Away. adu. [apex, Saxon. ] 
I. Abfentc. 
‘They could make 
Love to your drefs, although your face were away. 
Ben. Fohnfon’s Catilines 
It is impoffible to know properties that are fo annexed to its 
that any of them being away, that effence is not there. Locke. 
2. From any place or perfon. 
I have a pain upon my forehead here 
—Why that’s with watching ; “twill aay again. 
Shake/peare’s Othelloa 
carcafes, Abraham 
Gen. XV. IIa 





When the fowls came down upon the 
drove them away aguin. 
Would you you:h and beauty ftay, 
Love hath wings, and will away. 
Summer funs roll unperceiv’d away. 
3. Let us go. 
Away, old man; give me thy hand ; away ; 
King Lear hath loft; he and his daughter ta’en ; 
Give me thy hand. “Come on. Shakefpeareéz 
4- Begone. 
Away, and glifter like the god of war, 
When he intendeth to becomie the field. 
Pll to the woods among the-happiér brutes : 
Come, Ict’s away; hark, the ftill horn rctounds. 
sap Smith's Phedra and Hippolitus. 
Away, you fiatt?rer! 
Wor charge his gen’rous meaning. Rove. 
5. Out of one’s own hands’; into the power of fomething elfe. 
It concerns every man, -who will not trifle’ away his foul, 
and fool himiclf into irrecoverable mniifery, to enquire into 
.thefe matters. Litlétfons 
6. It is often uied with a verb; as, to drink atwa: an eftate; to 
idle away a manor; that is, to drink or idle till an eftate or 
manor is gone. 
He play’d his life away. _ _,. Popes 
7. On the way; on the road: perhaps this is the original im- 
port of the following phrafe. 
Sir Valentine, whither away fo faft ? Shakefpearc. 
8. Perhaps the phrafe, be cauz0t away with, may mean he can- 
wot travel with 3 be cannot bear the company. 
She never could azvay with me. Never, never: fhe 
would alwavs fav, ile could not abide mafter Shallow. 
i Shpalrjpeare`s £erry 1V« 
|. “ft vay 


Waller. 
P Opes 


S kakefpeares 
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5. Away with. Throw away; take away. 
If you dare think of deferving our charms, 

Away with your fheephooks, and take to your arms. Dryd. 
AWE. n. f- [eze, oga, Saxon.] Reverential fear; reverence. 
They all be brought up idly, without awe of parents, with- 

out precepts of mafters, and without fear of offence. 
Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
Ie fixed upon him who is is only to be feared, od: and 
yet with a filial fear, which at the fame time both fears and 


loves. Jt was awe without amazement, and dread without 
diftraction. South. _ 
What is the proper awe and fear, which is due from man 
to God ? Rogers. 
To AWE. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftrike with reverence, 
or fear. 


If you will work on any man, you muft either know his 
mature and fafhions, and fo lead him; or his ends, and fo 
perfuade him; or his weakneffes and difadvantages, and fo 
awe him; or thofe that have intereft in him, and fo govern 
him. Bacon. 

Why then was this forbid? why, but to awe? 

\WVhy, but to keep you low, and ignorant, 


Fis worfhippers ? Mitton. 
Fieav’n that hath plac’d this ifland-to give law, 
To balance Europe, and her ftates to awe. Waller. 


‘The rods and axes of princes, and their deputies, may awe 
many into obedience ; but the fame of their goodnefs, juftice, 
and other virtues, will work on more. Atterbury. 

A'WEBAND. 2. f/- [from awe and band.) A check. Dié?. 
AWFUL. adj. [from awe and full. } 
x. That which-ftrikes with awe, or fills with reverence. 
So «emwful, that with honour thou may’ft love ` 
Thy mate ; who fees, when thou art feen leaft wife. 
MMilton’s Parad. Loft. 
I approach thee thus, and gaze 

Infatiate ; I thus fingle 3 nor have fear’d 

Thy awful brow, more awful thus retir’d, 

Faireft refemblance of thy fair ! 

Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
2. Worthipful ; in authority ; invefted with dignity. “This fenfe 
is obfolete-. . 
Know then, that fome of us are gentlemen, 

Such as the fury of ungovern’d youth 

“I hruíft from the company of awful men: 

Shakefpeare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
J: otura — awe; timorous; fcrupulous. This fenfe occurs 
ut rarcly. 

It is woe nature and ftri&t reafon, but a weak and awful? 
reverence for antiquity, and the vogue of fallible men. 

Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
AYWFULLY. edu. [from awful.] Ina reverential manner. 

It will concern a man, to treat this great principle awfully 
and warily, by {till obferving what it commands, but efpe- 
cially what it forbids. South. 

A'’WFULN ESS. 2. f. [from auful,} 
1. ‘I he quality of ftriking with awe; folemnity. 

“F hefe objects naturally raife ferioufnefs ; and night heigh- 
tens the aw/fulne/s of the place, and pours out her fupernu- 
merary horrors upon every thing. adifon. 

2. The ftate of being ftruck with awe. 
An help to prayer, producing in us reverence and awful- 
wefs to the divine majefty of God. Taylor. 
To AWHA'PE. V. a. [This word I have met with only in Spex/er, 
nor can I difcover whence it is derived ; but imagine, that the 
‘Teutonick language had anciently wapen, to ftrike, or fome 
fuch word, from which weupons, or offenfive arms, took their 
denomination.} ‘lo ftrike; to confound. 
Ah! my dear gofip, anfwered then the ape, 

Deeply do your fad words my wits awhape, 

Both tor becaufe your grief doth great appear, 

And eke becaufe myfelf am touched near. Hubberts Tale. 

AWHYLE. adu. [This word, generally reputed an adverb, is 
only a while, that is, a time, an interval.] Some time; fome 
fpace of time. 

Stay, flay, I fay; 

And if you love me, as you fay you do, 

lLet me perfuade you to forbear awhile. Shakefpeare. 

Into this wild abyfs the wary fiend 

Stood on the brink of hell, and look’d awhile, 

Pond’ring his voyage. Ailton. 

AWK. adj. [a barbarous contraction of the word awkward. ] 

add; out of order. 

We have heard as arrant jangling in the pulpits, as the 
{teeples ; and profeffors ringing as awè as the bells to give 
notice of the conflagration. TP Eftrange. 

ge pace adj. [zpand, Saxon; that is, backward, unto- 
ward. 

x. frelegant; unpolite ; untaught; ungentcel. 

Proud Italy, 

\Vhofe manners ftill our tardy, apifh nation 

Limps after in bafe awkward imitation. Shake/peuare. 

a’heiz own language is worthy their care; and they are 
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judged of by their handfome or awkward way of exprefiing 
themfelves in it. Locke. 
An awkward fhame, or fear of ill ufage, has a fharc in this 
conduét. Swift. 
2. Unready ; unhandy, not dexterous; clumfy. 
Slow to refolve, but in performance quick : 
So true, that he was awkward at a trick. 
3. Perverfe; untoward. 
A kind and conftant friend 
To all that regularly offend ; 
But was implacable, and awékwzrd, 
To all that interlop’d and hawker’d. Ftudibras. 
AWKWARDLY. adv. [from awitward.] Clumfily ; unrcadily ; 
inelegantly ; ungainly. 
Dametas nodding from the wafte upwards, and {wearing 
he never knew man go more «wkwardly to work. Sidney. 
If any pretty creature is void of genius, and would perform 
her part but awkwardly, I muft neverthelefS infift upon her 
working. Addijon. 
‘And when any thing is done awkwardly, the common ay- 
ing will pafs upon em, that it is fuitable_to their breed- 
ing. - ’ Locke. 
She ftill renews the ancient fcene ; 
Forgets the forty years between ; 
Awkwardly gay, and oddly merry ; 
Her fcarf pale pink, her head-knot cherry. Pricr. 
If a man be taught to hold his pen awkwardly, yet writes 
fufiiciently well, it is not worth while to teach him the accu- 
rate methods of handling that inftrument. Watts: 
A’WKWARDNEsSS. 2. f. [from awsward.] Inelegance; want of 
gentility ; oddnets; unfuitablenefs. 
One may obferve awkwurdne/s in the Italians, which eafily 
difcovers their airs not to be natural. Addi jan. 
All his airs of behaviour have a certain awkwa-dnefs in 
them; but thefe awkward airs are worn away by degrces in 
com . Tatts. 
AWL. n.f. [zle, ale, Sax.] A pointed inftrument to bore holes 
with. 
He which was minded. to make himfelf a perpetual fervant, 
fhould, for a vifible token thereof, have alfo his ear bored 


Dryden, 


through with an aw/. Ficoler. 
You may likewife prick many holes with an aw/, abouta 
joint that will lie in the earth. Mortimer, 
A’weuss. adj. [from awe, and the negative /efs.] 
X. Without reverence. 
Againít whofe fury, and th’ unmatched force, 
The aužef/s lion could not wage the fight. Shake/peares 
He claims the bull with ew/efs infolence, 
And having feiz’d his horns, accofts the prince. Dryden, 
2. Without the power of caufing reverence. 
Ah me! I fee the ruin of my houfe ; 
The tyger now hath feizd the gentle hind : 
Infulting tyranny begins to jut 
Upon the innocent and aute s throne. nag 
AWME, or AUME. 2. f: A Dutch meafure of capacity for li- 


quids, containing eight fteckans, or twenty verges or verteels ; 
anfwering to what in England is called a tierce, or one fixth 
of a ton of France, or one feventh of an Englith ton. Arbuth. 
AWN. 2. f: [ari/ia, Lat.] The beard growing out of the corn 
or grafs. Chambers. 
A'’WNING. 2. /- A cover fpread over a boat or veffel, to keep 
off the weather. . 
Of thefe boards I made an awning over me. Robin. Crufa. 
Awo’KEeE. The preterite from awake. 
And fhe faid, the Philiftines be up~n thee, Samfon. And 
he awoke out of his fleep. Judges, xvi. 20. 
ORE, adu. [from a and work.] On work; into a ftate of 
abour. 


So after Pyrrhus? paufe, 
Aroufed vengeance fets him new aworé. Shake/peare. 
By prefcribing the condition, it fets us awork to the per- 


formances of it, and that by living well. Fiammond. 
A’worR KING. adi. [from awork.] n the ftate of working. 
Long they thus travelled, yet never met 
Adventure which might them awerding fet. Spenfer. 
AWRY’. adu. [from a “ae wry. |} 


1. Not in a ftraight direétion ; obliquely. 
But her fad eyes ftill faft’ned on the ground, 
Are governed with goodly modefty ; 
That fuffers not one look to glance a 
Which may let in a little thought unfound.- 


i Spenferi 
Like perfpectives which rightly gaz’d upon, 
Shew nothing but confufion ; ey’d awry, 
Diftinguith form. Shake/pearee 


When lof 
A violent crofs wind, from either coaft, 
Blows them tranfverfe ; ten thoufand leagues esry 


Into the devious air. 


AA lton. 
2. Afquint; with oblique vifion. 
You know the king 
With jealous eyes has look’d awry 
On his fon’s actions. Denham. 


9 3- Not 
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3. Nat level; unevenly. 
I hap to ftep awry, where I fee no path, and can difcern but 


few {teps afore. ine. rereuood. 
4. Not «Qually betwecen two points. 
Not tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 
Not nthia when her manteau’s pinn’d awry, 
Ere felt fuch rage. Pope 


5. Not in a right ftate; perverfely. 
AH awry, and which wried it to the moft wry courfe of all, 
wit abufed, rather to feign reafon why it fhould be amifs, than 


how it fhould be amended. Sidney. 
Much of the foul they talk, but all awry, 
And in themfelves feek virtue, and to themfelvcs 
All glory arrogate, to God give none. Milton. 


XE. nm. j. jeax, acre, Sax. aftra, Lat.] An inftrument con- 
am Jk metal inde. with a fharp edge, fixed in a helve or 
handle, to cut with. 
No metal can, 
No, not the hangman’s axe, bear half the keennefs 
Of thy fharp ens y. Shake/pear e. 
‘There ftvod a foreft on the mountain’s brow, 
Which overlook’d the fhaded plains below ; 
Wo founding axe prefum’d thefe trees to bite, 
Coeval with the world; a venerable fight. Dryden. 
AXVLLA. n. J. Laxtlla, Lat.] The cavity under the upper part 
of the arm, called the arm-pit. - Uincye 
AXrLLAR. adj. [from axilla, Lat.] Belonging to the arm- 
A’ xXILLARY. pit. 
In the fame manner is the axillary artery diftributed unto 
the hand; below the cubit, it divideth unto two parts. 
‘ Brown's Vulgar Errourss 
Axiom. n. f. [axioma, Lat. aFingn.n, from &F:dw. 
I.A mropoktion evident at firft fight, that cannot te made plain- 
er by demonftration. 
xiams, or principles more general, are fuch as this, that the 
greater d is to be chofen before the leffer. Edooker. 
2. Aneftablifhed principle to be granted without new proof. 
The axioms of that law, whereby natural agents are guided, 
have their ufe in the moral. looker. 
‘Their affirmations are unto us no axioms ; we efteem there- 
ef as thing. unfaid, and account them but in lift of nothing. 
Brewn's Vulgar Brrours. 
A’xis. 2. f: [axis, Lat.] “Fhe line real or imaginary that paffes 
through any thing, on which it may revolve. 
ut fince they fay our earth, from morn to morn, 
On its own axis is oblig’d to turn; 
"That fwift rotation muft difperfe in air 
All things which on the rapid orb appear. Blackmore. 
It might annually have compafied the fun, and yet never 


have once turned upon its axis. Bentley. 
On their own axis as the planets run, 
And make at once their circle round the fun ; 
So two confiftent motions act the foul, 
And one regards itfelf, and one the whole, 
Pope’s Effay on Man. 


2. f. [axzs, LLat.] The pin which pafles fhrough 


A‘RLE.- 
the midft of the wheel, on which the circum- 


AXLE TREE. 


volutions of the wheel are performed. 
Venerable Neftor 
Should with a bond of air, rong as the axle-tree 
On which heav’n rides, knit all the Grecians ears 
j Shakefpeare: 


To his expciienc’d tongue. 


A wo U 


‘The fly fate upon the axle-tree of the chariot-wheel, and 


faid what a duft do I raife? Baccn.- 
And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the ftecp Atlantick ftrezam. Litlton. 


e faw a greater fun appear, 
Than his bright throne or burning exfe-tree could bear. 
Afi iton” s Chrift’s Nativity. 
Ay. adv. [perhaps from ais, Lat.] 
I1. Yes; an adverb of anfweiing affirmatively. 
Return you thither ? —— 
— Ay, madam, with the fwiftcft wing of fpeed. 
Shakefp. All's well zhat ends well, 
‘What fay*ft thou ? Wilt thou be of our confort ? 
Say ay; and be the captain of us all. 
Shakef/p. Two Gentlemen of Ferona. 
2. It is a word by which the fenfe is enforced ; even; yes, cer- 
tainly ; and more than that. 
Remember it, and let it make thee creft fall’n ; 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. Shake/pearc. 
AYE. adv. [apa, Saxon.] Always; to eternity ; forever. 
And now in darkfome dungeon, wretched thrall, 
Remedylefs for gye he doth him hold. Fairy Queen. 
ither prepare to die, 
Or on Diana’s altar to proteft, 
For aye, aufterity and fingle life. 
Shake/peare’ s rig nm Night's Dream. 
The foul, though made in time, furvives for aye ; 
And, tbọûgh it hath beginning, fees no end. 


Sir Jobn Davies. 
And hears the mufes, in a ring, 


fye round about Jove’s altars fing. Milton. 
Th’ n, mariners aye ply the pump ; 
No ftay, nor reft, till the wide breach is clos’d. Philips. 


& REEN. #. /- The fame with houfeleck; which fee. Didé?. 

féxey.. f- [See Arry.] 

I fhould difcourfe on the brancher, the haggard, and then 
treat of their feveral ayries. Walton's Angler. 

AZIMUTH. 2. f: [Arab.] 

x. The azimuth of the fun, or of a ftar, is an arch between the 
meridian of the place, and any given vertical line. 

2. Adagnetical azimuth, is an arch of the horizon contained be- 
tween the fun’s atimuth circle andthe magnetical meridian ; or 
itis the apparent diftance of the fun from the north or fouth 
point of the compafs. 

3- Azimuth Gom af, is an inftrument ufed at fea for finding the 
fun’s magnetical azimuth. 

4.. Azimuth Dial, is a dial whofe ftyle or gnomon is at right an- 
gles to the plane of the horizon. 

5- Azimuths, alfo vertical circles, are great circles interfec- 
ting each otfier in the zenith and nadir, and cutting the horizon 
at right angles, in all the points thereof. Chambers. 

Azvu’RE. adj. (qxur, Fr. azurro, Span. lazur, Arab. from lazuli, 
a blue ftone.] Blue; faint bhie. 

The blue of the firft order, though very faint and little, 
may be the colaur of fome fubftance ; and the azure colour of 


the fkies feems to be this order. Newton. 
Thus replies 
“Minerva, graceful with her azure eyes. Pope. 
The fea, 
Far through his azure turbulent domain, 
‘Your empire owns. Thom/fon. 





IN™ Ak. 


B. 


B A B 


The fecond letter of the Englith alphabet, is pro- 
nounced as in moft other European languages, by 
prefling the whole length of the lips together, and 
forcing them open witha ftrong breath. Ithasa 
near affinity with the other labial letters, and is con- 

founded by the Germans with P, and by the Gafcons with Vs 
from which an epigrammatift remarks, that dfbcre and vivere 
are in Gafcony the fame. The Spaniards, in moit words, ufe 
B or F indifferently. 
Baa. 2. /. [See the verb. ] he cry of a fheep. 
To Baa. v. n. [balo, Lat. } o cry like a fheep. 
Or like a lamb, whofe dam away is fet, 
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He treble baas, for help, but none can get. Sidney. 
To BABBLE. v. x. (babbelen, Germ. babiller, Fr.] 
1- To prattle like a child; to prate imperfe@ly. 
My babbling praifes I repeat no more, 
But hear, rejoice, ftand filent, and adore. Prior. 


2. To talk idly, or irrationally. 
John had conned over a catalogue of hard words; thefe he 
ufed to abbe indifferently in all companies. Arbuthnot. 
Let the filent fanétuary fhow, 
What from the babbling fchools we may not know. 
3- To talk thoughtlefsly; to tell fecrets. 
‘There is more danger in a referved and filent friend, thanin 
a noify babbling enemy. L’ Efirange. 
4- To talk much. 
The babbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying fhrilly to the well tun’d horns, 
As if adouble hunt were heard at once. Shake/peare. 
And had I pow’r to give that knowledge birth, 


Prior. 


In all the fpecches of the babbling earth. Prior. 
The babbling echo had defcry’d his face ; 

She, who in others words her filence breaks. Addifon. 

BA'BBLE. 2. / [éabi/, Fr.] Idle talk ; fenfelefs prattle. 

This babb% fhall not henceforth trouble me 3 

Here is a coil with proteftation ? Shake/peare. 

Come, no more, 

‘This is mere moral babble. Milton. 
With volleys of eternal dabd/e, 

And clamour more unanfwerable. Ftudibras. 


The dabble, impertinence, and folly, I have taken notice of in 
difputes. Glanville. 
Ba’BBLEMENT. 2. /. [from babble.}]. Senfelefs prate. 
Deluded aJl this while with ragged notions and babblements, 
while they expected worthy and delightful knowledge. Ailton. 
Ba’BBLER. x. /. [from sabble.] 
1. An idle talker; an irrational prattler. 
We hold our time too precious to be fpent 
With fuch a babbler. Shake/peare. 
Great sabblers, or talkers, are not fit for truft. LL’ Es?) ange. 
‘The apoftle of my text had no fooner propofed it to the 
greater maftcrs at Athens, but he himfelf was ridiculed as a 
babbler. l Rogers. 
2. A tcller of fecrets. 
Utterers of fecrets he from thence debarr’d 3 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. 
BABE. z. /. (aban, 
child of either fex. 
Thofe that do teach your babes, 
Do it with gentle means, and eafy tafks ; 
He might have chid me fo: for, in good faith, 


Fairy Ducen. 
Welch; Sabbaerd, Dutch.] An infant; a 


fam a child to chiding. Shake peare. 
Nor fhall Secbaftian’s formidable name 

Be longer us’d, to lull the crying babe. Dryden. 
The éaée had all that infant care beguiles, 

And early knew his mother in her fmiles. Dryden, 


Ba’sery. z. /. [from babe. ] Finery to pleafe a babe or child. 
So have I feen trim books in velvet dight, 
With golden leaves and painted sabery 
Of fecly boys, pleafe anacquainted fight. 
Ba niss. adj. [from sabe.] Childith. 
If he be bafhful, and will foon blufh, they call hima babi/b 
and ill brought up thing. A fcham. 
Bano’on. n. f. [babouin, Fr. It is fuppofed by Skinner to be the 
augmentation of abe, and toimport a great babe.] A monkey 
of the largeft kind. 
You had looked through the grate like a geminy of ba- 
bns. SLake/peare. 
He caft every human feature out of his countenance, and 


Sidney. 


became a saber. Addifon. 
Ba'by. n. f. [Sec Base.] 
x. Achild; an infant. 
.. T he baby beats the nurfe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. Shakefpeare. 


The child muft have fugar plums, rather than make the 
poor baby cry. Locke. 
2 


BAC 


He muft marry, and propagate: the father cannot {tay for 
the portion, nor the mother tor babies to play with. Locke, 

2. A {mall image in imitation of a child, which girls play with, 

The archduke faw that Perkin would prove a runnagate; 
and that it was the part of children to fall out about babies. 

Bacon’s Henry VIII. 

Since no image can reprefent the great Creator, never think 

to honour him by your toolifh puppets, and abies of dirt and 

clay. Stillingfleet. 

Ba’ccaTen. adj. [baccatus, Lat.] Befet with pearls; having 
many berries. Dict. 

BACCHANA'LIAN. n.f. [from bacchanalia, Lat.] A riotous per- 
fon; a drunkard. 

Ba‘’ccuanats. 2. f. [bacchanalia, Lat.] The drunken feafts and 
revels of Bacchus, the god of wine. 

Ha, my brave emperor, fhall we dance now the Egyptian 
Lacchanals, and celebrate our drink ? Shake/peare. 
What wild fury was there in the heathen Sacchanals, ~ which 
we have not {cen equalled ? Decay of Piety, 
Both extremes were banifh’d from their walls, 
Carthufian faits, and fulfome bsacchanals. Pope. 

Ba’ccunus Bore. 2. f/f. A flower not tall, but very full and 
broad-leaved ; ofa fad light purple, and a proper white ; hav- 
ing the three outmoft leaves edged with a crimfon colour, 
bluifh bottom, and dark purple. ortimer. 

Bacci’Ferous. adj. [from bacca, a berry, and fero, to bear, 
Lat.] Berry-bearing. 

Bacciferous trees are of four kinds. 

x. Such as bear a caliculate or naked berry ; the flower and ca- 
lix both falling off together, and leaving the berry bare ; as the 
faffafras trees. 

2. Such as have a naked monofpermous fruit, that is, contain- 
ing in it only one feed ; as the arbutes. 

3- Such as have but polyf{permous fruit, that is, Containing two or 
more kernels or feeds within it; as the jafminum, liguftrum. 
4- Such as have their fruit compofed of many acini, or round {oft 
balls fet clofe together like a bunch of grapes ; asthe uva ma- 
rina. Ray. 

Bacci’vorous. adj. [from bacca, a berry, and voro, to devour, 
Lat.] Devouring berries. -ict 

BA’CHELOR. n.f. [This is a word of very uncertain etymology, 
it not being well known what was its orig.na! fente. Furnius 
derives it from BaxnAG», foolith ; Menage, from bas chevalier, 
a knight of the loweft rank ; Spelman, from baculus, a ftafF ; Cu- 
jas, from buccella, an allowance of provifion. The moít pro- 
bable derivation feems to be from bacca laurus, the berry of a. 
laurel or bay ; bachelors being young, are of good hopes, like 
laurels in the berry. In Latin, baccalaureus.] 

I. A man unmarried. 

Such feparation 
Becomes a virtuous sache/or and a maid. 
Shake/p. Midfummer Nights Dream. 
‘The haunting of thofe diflolute places, or refort to courte- 
fans, are no more punifhed in married men than in bachelors. 
Bacon’s New Atlantis, 
A true painter naturally delights in the liberty which bes 


longs to the bachelor’s eftate. Dryden. 
Let finful bachelors their woes deplore, - qi 
Full well they merit all they feel, and more. Pope. 


2. A man who takes his firft degrees at the univerfity in any pro- 
feffion. 

Being a boy, new bachelor of arts, I chanced to fpeak againft 

the pope. A fcham. 

I appear before your honour, in behalf of Martinus Scrible- 

rus, éachelcr of phyfick. Mart. Seriblerus. 

- A knight of the loweft order. This is a fenfe now little ufed. 

A’CHELORS Button. Sie CAMPION, of which it is a fpecies.] 

All the forts of this plant are hardy ; they grow about two feet, 


and produce their Mower in June and July. Miller. 
BA'CHELORSNIP. 2.f. [from bachelor.) “The condition of a 
bachelor. 
Her mother, living yet, can teftify, 
She was the firft fruit of my bachelor/bip. Shake/peare. 


BACK. x. f. [bac, bec, Sax. Zach, Germ. ] 
1. The hinder part of the body, from the neck’ to the thighs. 
As the voice goeth round, as well towards the back as to- 
wards the front of him that fpeaketh, fø likewrfe doth the echo: 
for you have many ack echoes to the place where you ftand. 
Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 
Part following enter, part remain without, 
With envy hear their jellows conqu’ring fhou: ; 
And mount on others decks, in hopes to fhare. Dryden. 
2. The outer part of the hand when it is fhut ; oppofed to the 
alm. ; 
e Methought love pitying me, when he faw this, 
Geve me your hands, the bacźs and palms to kifs. ig is 
2- e 
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$3. The outward part of the body; that which requires clothes ; 
op} wad to the bellye 2 
Th. fe whe, by their anceftors, have been fet free from a 
cont...ug drudgcty to their Zacés and their bellies, fhould bc flow 
fome time on their heads. Racke. 
4. ‘Lhe rear; oppofed to the war. i 
Eic might conclude, that Walter would be upon the king’s 
back, as his majefty was upon his. Clarendon. 
5. The place behind. 
Antheus, Sergeftus grave, Cleanthus ftrong, 
And at their backs a mighty Trojan throng. 
6. The part of any thing out of fight. 
‘Trees fet upon the bacs of chimneys do ripen fruit fooncr. 
Bacon’s Nat. flift. 
7. The thick part of any tool, oppofed to the cdc; as the ack 
of a knife or fword; whence backfword, or {word with a 
back 3 as, J 
Bull dreaded not old I-ewis either at Lack/werd, fingle faul- 
chion, or cudgel-play. s Arbuthnot. 
8. To turn the back on one, is to forfake him, or negleét him. 
At the hour of death, all the friendfhips of the world fhall 
bid him adieu, and the whole creation turn its Jack upon Zn, 
out. 
9. To turn the back, is to go away; to be not within the reach of 
taking cognizance. ; 
His back was no fooner turned, but they returned to their 
former rebellion. Sir Ff. Davies. 
Back. adv. [from the noun. ] 
1. To the place from which one came. 
Back you fhall not to the houfe, unlefs 
You undertake that with me. Shake/peare. 
He fent many to feek the fhip Argo, threatening that if they 
brought not ack Medea, they fhould fuffer in her ftead. 
z Raleigh s Fiiflory of the World. 
But where they are, and why they came not sack, 


Dryden. 


Is now the labour of my thoughts. Milton. 
Back to thy native iland might’ft thou fail, 
And leave half-heard the melancholy tale. Pope. 


2. Backward; from the prefent ftation. 
I've been furprifed in an unguarded hour, 
But mutt not now go back; the love that la 
Half fmother’d in my breaft, has broke through all 
Its weak reftraints. Addifon. 
3- Behind; not coming forward. 
I thought to promote thee unto great honour; but lo the 
Lord hath kept thee Sack from honour. Numb. xxiv. I1. 
Conftrains the glebe, keeps Sack the hurtful weed. 
Blackmore’s Creation. 
4- Toward things paft. 
I had always a curiofity to look Jack unto the forrows of 
things, and to view in my mind the beginning and progrefs of 
a rifing world. urnct. 
5- Again; in return. 
j The lady’s mad; yet if "twere fo, 
Sie could not fway her houfe, command her followers, 
Take and give back affairs, and their difpatch, 
With fuch a fmooth, difcrect, and ftable bearing. 


Shażefp. Twelfth Night. 
6. Again; a fecond time. 


This Czefar found, and that ungrateful age, 
With lofing him, went Sack to blood and rage. Waller. 
‘The ep: ftles being written from ladies forfaken by their lov- 
ers, many thoughts came Jack upon us in divers letters. Dryd. 
o BACK. v. a. [from the noun back. ] 
x1. To mount on the back of a horfe. 
That roan fhall be my throne. 
NWVell I will Jack him itrait. O Efperance ! 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. Shake/peare. 
2. To break ahorfe; to train him to bear upon his back. 
Dirc& us how to éack the winged horfe ; 


Favour his flight, and moderate his courfe. Rofeommon. 
3. To place upon the back. 
As I flept, methought. 
Great Jupiter, upon his cigle dack’d, 
Appear’d to me. Shake/peare. 


4. To maintain; to ftrencthen. 
Bclike, he means, 
Back'd by the pow’r of Warwick, that falfe pecr, 
T’ afpire unto the crown. Shake/peare, 
You are ftrait enough in the fhoulders, you care not who 
fees your back ; call you that sacking of your friends? a plague 
upon fuch bacinz / give me them that will face me. Shake/p. 
l hefe were ftecdnded by c®œtain demilaunces, and both 
backed with men at arms. Sir J. Hayward. 
Did they not fwear, in exprefs words, 
To prop and buck the houte of Iords ? 
And after turn’d out the whole thoufeful. 
A great malice, 
vantage of a man, 
out himiclf. 
How fhall we treat this 
SuccefS fill follows him, 


y Fdtudibras. 
backed with a great intereft, can have no ad- 


but from his expcétations of fomething with- 
South, 
bold afpiring man? 


and backs his crimes. ; Addi forr 
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5. Tojufify; to funport. 

The patrons of the ternary number of principles, and thofe 
that would have five elements, endcavour to ack their experi- 
ments with a fpecious reafon. Boyle. 

We have I know not how many adages to back the reafon of 


this moral. L’ Eflrange. 
6. To fecond. 
Factious, and fav’ring this or t’other fide, 
Their wagers ack their wifhes. Dryden. 


Ío Ba’cw si1k. v. a. [from back and bite.] To cenfure or re- 
proach the abfent. 

Moft untruly and malicioufly do thefe evil tongues backbite 
and flander the facred afhes of that moft juft and honourable 
perfonage. Spenfers 

I will ufe him well; a friend i’ th’ court is better than a 
penny in purfe. Ufe his men well, Davy, for they are arrant 
knaves, and will sackbite. Shake/jpeare. 

BA'CKBITER. 7. f [from backlite.] A privy calumniator; a 
centurer of the abfent. 

No body is bound to look upon his Lackbiter, or his under- 
miner, his betrayer, or his oppreffor, as his friend. South. 

BACKBONE. 2. f. [from sack and bone.] The bone of the back. 

‘The dackbcne fhould be divided into many vertebres for com- 

modious bending, and not be one entire rigid bone. Ray. 
Ba’cKcarrRy. Having onthe back. 

Manwood, in his foreft laws, noteth it for one of the four 
circumftances, or cafes, whercin a forefter may arreft an of- 
fender againift vert or venifon in the foreft, viz. ftable-fland, 
dog-draw, backcarry, and bloody hand. Cowell. 

BACKDOOR. 2. f [from back and door.) The door behind the 
houfe; privy paflage. 

‘The proceffion durít not return by the way it came; but, 
after the devotion of the monks, paifed out at a dackdoor of the 
convent. Addifon. 

Popery, which is fo far fhut out as not to re-enter openly, is 


ftealing in by the backdoor of atheifm. Atterbury. 
BACKED. adj. [from back.] Having a back. 
Lofty-neck’d, 

Sharp headed, barrel-belly’d, broadly sack'd. Dryden. 


Ba’cK FRIEND. 2. /. {from back and friend.] A friend back- 
wards; that is, an cnemy in fecret. 

Set the reftlefs importunities of talebearers and backfriends 
againtft fair words and proreffions.: L’ Eftrange. 

Far is our church from encroaching upon the civil power ; 
as fome who are éack/riexds to both, would malicioufly infi- 
nuate. South. 

Backca’mMmon. 2. f. [from bach gammon, Welch, a little battle. ] 
A play or game at tables, with box and dice. 

n what efteem are you with the vicar of the parifh? can 

you play with him at backgammon ? Swift. 

ACK HOUSE. 2. f. [from back and heufe.] “The buildings be- 

hind the chief part of the houfe. 

Their backhoufes, of more neceflary than cleanly fervice, as 
kitchens, ftables, are climed up unto by fteps. 

Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 
Ba‘cxwprece. 2. f. [from sack and fiece.] ` The piece of armour, 
which covers the back. 

The morning that he was to join battle, his armourer put 
on his dackpiece before, and his breaftplate behind. Camden. 

Ba‘cKRoomM. n. f. [from sack and room.] A room behind ; not 
in the front. 

If you have a fair profpeét backwards of gardens, it may be 
convenient to make backrooms the larger. Mox. Adech. Exerc. 

Ba’cxsipeE. 2. /. [from back and fide. ] 
x. The hinder part of any thing. 

If the quickfilver were rubbed from the back/ide of the fpe- 
culum, the glafs would caufe the fame rings of colours, but 
more faint; the phenomena depends not upon the quickfilver, 
unlefs fo far as it encreafes the reficction of the backf/ide of the 
glafs. Newton. 

2. The hind part of an animal. 

A poor ant carries a grain of corn, climbing up a wall with 

her head downwards and her back/ide upwards. Addifon. 
3- The yard or ground behind a houfe. 

The wath of paftures, fields, commons, roads, ftreets, or 

backfides, are of great advantage to all forts of land. Mortimer. 
Zo BACKSLI'DE. v. x. [from back and fiide.] To fall off; to 
apoftatize : a word only ufed by divines. 

Haft thou feen that which dackfiiding Ifrael hath done? She 
is gone up upon every high mountain, and under every green 


tree. Jeremiah. 
Backsti’DER. 2. /. [from backfiide.] An apoftate. 
The backfiider in heart fhall be filled. Proverés. 


Ba‘cKsTarren. /. [from back and faff; becaufe, in taking an 
obfervation, the obferver’s back is turned towards the {fun.] 
An inftrument ufeful in taking the fun’s altitude at fea; in- 
vented by captain Davies. 

Ba’cKsTairs. 2. /. [from back and ffairs.] The private ftairs 
in the houfe. 

I condemn the practice which hath lately crept into the court 
at the dack/fairs, that fome pricked for fheriffs get out of the 
bill, Bacon. 

BACK- 


B A G 


Ba'cKsTAYs. n. f- [from back and fay.] Ropes or favs which 
keep the mafts of a {hip from pitching forward or overboard. 

BaA‘cRKRSWwoRD. #2. /- [from back and fword.] A fword with one 
fharp cdge. 

Bull dreaded not old Lewis at back/word. 
BACKWARD. J adv. [from back and peano, Sax. that is, to- 
Ba‘cKRWARDS wards the back. ] 

I1. With the back forwards. 

They went éacktward, and their faces were backward. Gen. 
2. Towards the back. 

In leaping with weights, the arms are firft caft backwards, 

and then forwards, with fo much the greater force ; for the 


Arbuthnet. 


hands go backward before they take their rife. Bacon. 
3- On the back. 
Then darting from her malignant eyes, 
She caft him backward as he ftrove to rife. Dryden. 


4- From the prefent ftation to the place behind the back. 
We might have met them dzreful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. Shake/peare. 
The monftrous fight 
Struck them with horrour backward; but far worfe 
Urg’d them behind. 
5. Regreffively. 

Are not the rays of light, in paffing by the edges and fides 
of bodies, bent leveral times backwards and forwards with a 
motion like that of an cel ? Newton. 

6. Towards fomething paft. 

To prove the poffibility of a thing, there is no argument to 
that which looks backwards; for what has been done or fuf- 
fered, may certainly be done or fuffered again. South. 

7. Out of the progrcfiive ftate ; reflex. 
` No, doubtlefs ; for the mind can backward caft 
Upon herfelf, he» underftanding light. Sir F. Davies. 
8. From a better to a worfe ftate. : 
The work went backward; and the morc he ftrove 
T?’ advance the fuit, the farther from her love. Dryden. 
9. Patt; in time pat. 

They have fpread one of the worft languages in the world, 

if we look upon it fome reigns backward. Locke. 
rc. Pervcericly ; from the wrong end. 
I never yet faw man, 

But fhe would fpell him kackward: if fair-fac’d, 

She'd {wear the gentleman fhould be her fifter ; 

If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 

Made a foul blot; if tall, a launce ill-headed. 

Shakefp. Auch ado about Nothing. 


Adiltcn. 


BA’CKWARD. adj. 
x. Unwilling; averfe. 
Cities laid wafte, they ftorm’d the dens and caves ; 
For wifer brutes are backward to be flaves. Pope. 
We are ftrangely backward to lay hold of this fafe, this only 
method of cure. Atterbury. 
Our mutability makes the friends of our nation backzvard to 


engage with us in alliances. Addifen. 
2. Fichtating. 
All things are ready, if our minds be fo: 
Perith the man, whofe mind is backward now. Shake/peare. 


3- Sluggifth ; dilatory. 
‘he mind is éackward to undergo the fatigue of weighing 
evcry argument. Tatts. 
4- Dull; not quick or apprehenfive. 
It often falls out, that the backward learner makes amends 
another way. South. 
BACKWARD. 7. / The things or ftate behind or paft. 
| WV hat feeft thou clic 
In the dark backward or abyfm of timc ? 
BaACKWARDLY. adv. [from backward. ] 
1. Unwillingly ; averfely ; with the back forward. 
Like Numid lions by the hunters chas’d, 
‘Though they do fly, yet backwardly do go 
WVith proud afpect, diftdaining greater haite. 


2. Pervericly. 
I was the firft man 
‘That e'er receiv’d gift from him ; 
And does he think fo backwardly of me, 
‘That Pll requite it laft? 
BACKWARDNEss. 7. f. 
nefs; fluggifhnefs. 
The thing by which we are apt to excufe our backwarducfs 
to good works, is the ill fuccefs that hath bcen obferved to at- 
tend wcll defigned charities. Atterbury. 
Ba‘con. 2. f. [probably from dsaken, that is, dried ficth. ] 
1. The ficth of a hog falted and dried. 
High o’er the hearth a chine of becom hurig, 
Good old Philemon feiz'd it with a prong, 
Then cut a flice. Dryden. 
2. Lo fave the bacon, is a phrafe for preferving one’s felf from 
being unhurt ; borrowed trom the care of houfewives ia the 
country, where they have tce!dem any other provifion in the 
houfe than dried bacon, to tccure it from the marching foldiers. 
What frightens you thus ? my good fon! fays the pric ; 
You murder’d, are forry, and have been corfeft. 
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Shake/peare. 


Sidney. 


Shakefpeare. 
[from backward.] Dulncfs; unwilling- 


BA F 


O father! my forrow will fearce fave my cen 5, 
Fer ‘ues not that f murder'™d, but that l was taken. Pricr. 
BACULOMRTRY. 7. J [from laculus, Lat.eind pércos:] Theart 
of meaiuring diflances by one or more ftaves. Dis. 
BAD. adj. [quaad, Dutch; compar. worfe; fuperl. wor/?,] 
1. Ill; not good: a general word ufed in regard to phyfical er 
moral faults, cither of men or things. 
Moft men have politicks enou sh to make, through violence, 


the beft fcheme of government a dad one. Pope. 
2. Vitious ; corrupt. 
Thou may ft repent, 
And one fad aét, with many deeds well done, 
May fit cover. Ailton. 
“Phus will the latter, as the former, world 
Still tend fron: hel to worte. Ailton. 
Our unhappy fates 
Nix thee amonztit the 4f, or make thee run 
“Poo near the paths, which virtue bids thee fhun. Pricr. 
3. Unfortunare; unhappy. 
The tan his annual courfe obliquely made, 
Gond days contracted, and enlaryg’d the sad. Dryden. 


4. Hurtful; unwholefome. 
Reading was éad for his eyes, writing made his head ake. Add. 
5. Sick. 
ein f The preterite of did. 
And, for an earneft of greater honour, | 
He Ja: me, from him, call thee Thane of Cawder. Shake D. 
BADGE. 2: f/. [A werd of uncertain etymology; derived by Fx- 
nius from bode or bade, a mefflenger ; and iuppofed to be cor- 
rupted from éadage, the credential of a mefienger: but taken 
by eee and Adinfhew from bagghe, Dut. a jewel, or bague, 
a ring, Fr. 
r A ask = cognizance worn to fhew the relation of the wearer 
to any perfon or thing. 
But on his breaft a bloody crofs he bore, 
The dear refemblance of his dying lord ; 
For whofe fweet fake that glorious badge he wore. Spez/er. 
The outward fplendour of his office, is the badge and token 
of that glorious and facred charaéter which he inwardly bears. 
Atterbury’s i fiai 
2. A token by which one is known. 
A favage tygrefs on her helmet lies 5; 
‘The famous adge Clarinda us’d to bear. 
3- The mark of any thing. 
There appears much joy in him; even fo much, that joy 
could not fhew itfelf modeft enough, without a badge of bit- 


Fairfax. 


terncfs. Shake/peare. 
Sweet mercy is nobility’s true badge. Shakefpeare. 

Lct him not bear the 4adges of a wreck, 
Nor beg with a blue table on his back. Dryden. 


Yo BADGE. v. a. [from the noun.] To mark as with a badge. 
Your royal father’s murder’d. 
Oh, by whom? 

Thofe of his chamber, as it feem’d, had don’t; 

‘Their hands and faces were all Lade’d with blood, 

So were their daggers. Shake/peare. 

BADGER. z. /: [bedsur, Fr.] An animal that earths in the 
ground, ufed to be hunted. 

That a brock, or badger, hath legs of one fide fhorter than 
the other, is very generally received not only by theorifts and 
unexperienced Believers, but moft who behold them daily. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errayzs. 
Ba’DGER LEGGED. adj. [from badger and legged. ] Having legs 
of an unequal length, as the badger is fuppofed to have. 

His body crooked all over, big-bellied, badger legged, and 
his complexion fwarthy. LY Efirange. 

Ba’pcGER. z. /. [perhaps from the Latin bajulus, a carrier ; but, 
by Junius, derived from the Zadger, a creature who ftows up 
his provifion.] One that buys corn and viétuals in one place, 
and carrics it unto another. Covel. 

Ba‘ptiy. adv. [from bad.] In a bad manner; anot well. 

How goes the day with us? Oh tell me, Hubert.— 

Badly, I fear. How fares your majefty ? Shake/peare. 

Ba’PnNess. 7, /. [from bad.] \Vantof good qualities, either na- 
tural or moral. 

_., it was not your brother’s evil difpofition made him feck his 
death ; but a provoking merit, fet a work by a reprovable éad- 
ac/s in himfelf. Shake/peare. 

‘I’here is one convenience in this city, which makes fome 
amends for the dadne/s of the pavement. | Addifon on Italy. 

I did not fee how the cadne/s of the weathcr could be the 
king’s fault. «tddifon. 

To BAFFLE. v. a. [leffier, Fr.] 

x. To elude. 

‘They made a fhift teo,think themfe!ves guiltlefs, in {pite of 
all their fins ; to break the precept, and at the fame time to 
lafffe the curfe. South. 

He hath deferved to have the grace withdrawn, which he 
hath fo long baffled and defied. Attertiur;., 

2. To confound ; to defeat with fome confufion, as by perplex- 
ing or amufing ; to laffe is fometimes le's than tu conquer. 











BAG 


Etruria loft, 
Pe brings to Turnus’ aid his baffied holt. Dryden. 
When the mind has brought itlelf to clofe thinking, it may 
go on roundly. Every abftrufe problem, every intricate quef- 
tion will not af}, difcourage, or break it. Locke. 
3- To crufAa; to bring to nothing. 
A foreign potentate trembles at a war with the Englith na- 
tion, ready to employ againft him fuch revenues as {hall baffte 


his defigns upon their country. Addijon. 
Ba’FFLE. r. f- (from the verb.] A defeat. 
It is the fkill of the difputant that keeps off a baffle. South. 


The authors having miffed of thcir aims, are fain to retreat 

with fruftration and a baffe. South. 

BAFFLER. 2. /- [from 4qfte.] He that puts to confufion, or 
defeats. 

Experience, that great cfffer of {peculation, aures us the 
thing is too poffible, and brings, in all ages, matter of fa& to 
confute our fuppofitions. Government of the Tongue. 

Bac. n. /. [belze, Sax. from whence perhaps by drooping, as is 
ufual, the harfh confonant, came dege, Lage, bag.] 
x. A fack, or pouch, to put any thing in, as money, corn. 
Coufin, away for England ; hafte before, 

And, ere our coming, iec thou fhake the lags 

Of hoarding abbots; their imprifon’d angels 

Set thau at liberty. Shake/peare. 

What is it that opens thy mouth in praifes? Is it that th 
bags and thy barns are full? South. 

‘Thofe waters were inclofed within the earth as in a dag. 

Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Once, we confefs, beneath the patriot’s cloak, 
From the crack’d ag the dropping guinea fpoke. Pope: 
2. That part of animals in which iome particular juices are con- 
tained, as the poifon of vipers. 
The fwelling poifon of the feveral {céts, 
Which, wanting vent, the nation’s health infects, 


Shall burift its dag. Dryden. 
Sing on, fing on, for I can ne’er be cloy’d ; 
So may thy cows their burden’d sags diftend. Dryden. 


3- An ornamental purfe of filk tied to men’s hair. 
We faw a young fellow riding towards us full gallop, with 
a bob wig and black filken bag tied to it. Addijon. 
4. A term uted to fignify different quantities of certain commodi= 
tics; as a dag of pepper; a bag of hops. 
To Bac. V. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To put into a bag. 
Accordingly a drain’d thofe marfhy grounds, 
And bagg`d them in a blue cloud. Dryden. 
Hops ought not to be Jagged up hot. AéZortimer’s Hlufbandry: 
2. To load with a bag. 
Like a bee Sagg’d with his honey’d venom, 
He brings it to your hive. Dryden's Don Sebaftian.s 
Zo Bac. v. n. To fwell like a full bag. 
The fkin feemed much contraéted, yet it bagged, and had a 
porringer full of matter in it, Wifernan’s Surgery. 
Two kids that in the valley ftray’d, 
I found by chance, and to my fold convey’d: z 
They drain two bagging udders every day. Dryden’s Virgil. 
BAGATELLE. 2. /. [bagatelle, Fr.] A trifle; a thing of no im- 
portance. 
Heaps of hair rings and cypher’d feals; 
Rich trifles, ferious bagatelles. 
Ba’GGAGE. n. /. [from žag; baggage, Fr.] 
x. The furniture and utenfils of an army. 
The army was an hundred and feventy +thoufand footmens; 
~and twelve thoufand horfemen, befide the baggage: Judith. 
Riches are the dargageof virtue; they cannot be fpared, nor 
left behind, but they hinder the march. Bacon. 
They were probably always in readinefs, and carried among 
the baggage of the army. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
2. T he goods that are to be carried away, as dag and baggage: 
Dolabella defigned, when his affairs grew defperate in Egypt; 
to pack up žag and baggage, and fail for Italy. Arbuth. on Goins. 
3- A worthlicis woman; in French /agaffes fo called, becaufe 
fuch women fqllow camps. 
A {park of indignation did vife in hti, mot to fuffer fuch a 
baggage to win away anything of hers. Sidney. 
WY hen this baggage meets with a man who has vanity to cre= 
dit relations, fhe turns him to account. peéiator. 
Ba’cnio- x. f: [bagno, Ital. a bath.] A houfe for bathing, fweat- 
ing, and otherwife cleanfing the body. 
have known two inftances of malignant fevers produced by- 
the hot air of a dagnio. buthnot on ir: 
Ba’GPipe. x. /. [from bag and pipg; the wind being received in 
a bag.] A mufical inftrument, monfifting of a leathern bag, 
which blows up like a foot-ball,*by means of a port vent or 
little tube fixed to it, and {topped Sy a valve; and threc pipes 
or flutés, the firft called the great e or drone, and the fecond 
the little one; which pafs the wirgl out only at the bottom 3 
the third has a reed, and is plaid on by compreffiiig the bag 
under the arm, when full; and opening or flopping the holes, 
which are cight, with the fingers. The 4agpipe takes in the 
compals of three octaves. Chambe: ss 
NS. 1T- 


Prior. 
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No banticrs but fhirts, 
drum and fife. 


He heard a bagpipe, and faw a general animated with the 

found. Addtfon, Frecholdc- 

BAGPI PER. ». /. [from bazpipe.] One that plays on a bagpipe. 
Some that will evermore peep thro’ their eyes, 

And laugh, like parrots, ata bagpiper. Shak. Ad. f Venice. 

BAGUETTE. n. J: (Er. a term of archite€ture ] A little round 


moulding, lels than an aftragal; fometimes carved and en- 
riched. 


Zo BAIGNE. v.a: 
out of ufc. 


The women forflow not to baigne them, unlefs they plead 
their heels, with a worfe perfume than Jugurth found in the 
dungcon. Carew’s Su: vey cf Cornwal. 

Batt. a. f. [of this word the etymologifts give many derivations ; 
it feems to come from the French bailler, to put into the hand; 
to deliver up, as a man delivers himfelf up in furety. ] 

Bail is the frecing or fetting at liberty one arrefted or im- 
prifoned upon aétion either civil or criminal], under fecurity ta- 
ken for his appearance. There is both common and {pecial 
bail; common bail is in actions of {mall prejudice, of flight proof, 
called common, becaufe any furectics in that cafe are taken: 
whercas, Upon caufes of greater weight, or apparent fpeciality, 
Special bail or furety muft be taken. There is a difference be- 
tween ail and mainprife ; for he that is mainprifed, is at large, 
until the day of his appearance: but where a man is bailed, he 
is always accounted by the law to be in their ward and cuftody 
for the time: and they may, if they will, keep him in ward or 
in prifon at that time, or otherwife at their will. Cowel 

Worry’d with debts, and paft all hopes of bail, 
Th’ unpity’d wretch lies rotting ina jail. Rofcommon: 
And bribe with prefents, or when prefents fail, 
They fend their proftituted wives for bait. 
Ze Bair. v. a. [from the noun.) 
x. To give bail for another. 
Let me be thcir bail— 

‘They fhall be ready at your highnefs’ will, 

o anfwer their fulpicion 

T hou fhalt not Sai/ them. Shake/p. Titus Andronicus. 

2. To admit to bail. 

When ney had sailed the twelve bifhops, who were in the 
‘Tower, the houfe of commons, in great indignation, caufed 
them immediately again to be recommitted to the Tower. 

Clarendon. 


[from éai:] “That may be fet at liberty by 


with fome bad bagpires inftead of 
Sidney - 


(éegner, Fr.] To drench ; to foak: a word 


Dryden, 





BAILABLE. adj. 
bail or furcties. 

BAa?ILIFF. 2. f: [a word of doubtful etymology in itfelf, but bora 
rowed by us from éSaillie, Fr.] 

i. A fubordinate officer: 

Laufanne is under the canton of Berrie, and governed by a 
bailiff fent them every three years from the fenate of Berne. 

Addifon cn Italy: 
2. An officer whofe bufinefs it is to execute arrefts. 

It many times happeneth, that, by the under-fheriffs and 
their 4ai/i77/s, the owner hath incurred the forfeiture, before he 
cometh to the knowledge of the procef$ that runneth againf 
him. f Baon. 

A bailiff, by miftake, feized you for a debtor, and kept you 
the whole evening in a fpunging-houte. Swifte 

Swift as a bard the ailif leaves behind. Pope. 

. An under fteward of a manor. , 

AILIWICK. m. f: [Of baillie, Fr. and pics Sax.] The plage of 
the jurifdiction of a bailiff within his hundred, or the lord’s 
franchife. It is that liberty which is exempted from the fhe- 
riff of the county, over which the lord of the liberty appointcth 
a bailiff. Cowell. 

A proper officer is to walk up and down his dai/iwick. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 
‘There iffued writs to the fheriffs; to return the names of the 
feveral land owners in their feveral bailiwicks. 
ffale’s Origin of Mankind. 
Yo Bair. v. a: [batan, Sax. baitzen, Germ. ] 
x. To put meat upon a hook, in fome place, to tempt fifth or 
other animals. 
Oh, cunning enemy, that to catch a faint, 

With faints doft bait thy hook ! moft dangerous 

Is that temptation that doth goad us on ` 

To fin in loving virtue. Shake/p. Meafure for Aloafure. 

Let’s be revenged on him; lét’s appoint him a meeting, 
give hima fhow of comfort in his fuit, and lead him on with a 
iure batted delay, till he hath pawned his horfes to mine hoft of 


the garter. Shake/p. Berry Vives of 1Vindfor- 
Many forts of fifhes feed upon infeéts, as is well known to 
anglers; who bait their hooks with them. Ray. 


How afe the fex improv’d in am’rous arts! 
What new-found fnares’they é4ait for human hearts! 
2. To give meat to one’s felf, or horfes, on the road. 
What fo ftrong, 
But wanting reft, will alfo want of might ? 
The fun, that meafures heaven all day longs 
At night doth bait his phe the ocean waves among. ae 
2 qa 


Gaz. 


BAK 


go Batt.w. a. [from battre, Fr. to beat.] To attack with vio- 
lence; to fet dogs upon., 
Who feeming forely chaffed at his band, 
As chained bear, whom cruel dogs do bait, 
With idle force did fain them to withitand. 
will not yield 
To kifs the ground before young Malcolm's feet; 
And fo be baited with the rabble’s curfe. Shak. Macbeth. 
Jo Bair. v. n. To ftop at any place for refrefhment; per- 
haps this werd is more properly ate; to abate {peed. 
But our defires, tyramnica! extorfion 
Doth force us there to fet our chief dclightfulnefs, 
\WVhere but a baiting place is all our portion. 
As one who on his journey baits at noon, 
‘Tho bent on fpeed : fu here th’ archangel paus’d. Par. Loft. 
In all our journey from London to his houfe, we did not fo 
much as Sait at a whig inn. Addifon, Speétator. 
To Bait. v. z. [as an hawk.}] To clap the wings; to make an 
offer of flying; to flutter. 
All plum‘d like eftridges, that with the wind 
Baited like eagles having lately bath’d ; 
Glittering in golden coats like images. Sh2kefp. Henry IV. 
Hood my unman’d blocd é2iting in my cheeks 
With thy black mantle; till ftrarge love, rown bold, 
Thinks true love aéted fimple modefty. ` bek. Rom. and Jul. 
Another way I have to man my_hagg rd, 
‘To make hercome, and know her keepers cail; 
That is, to watch her as we watch thete kites, 
‘That bart and beat, and will not be obedient. 
Shakefp. Taming cf the Shrew. 


Fairy Queen ° 


Sidney. 


Bait. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Meat fet to allure fifh, or other animals; to a fnare. 
The pleafant'ft angling is to fee the fith 
Cut with her golden oars the filver ftream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous Sait. 
Shake/p Much ado alout Nothing. 
2. A temptation; an enticement. 
And that fame glorious beauty’s idIe boaft, 
Is but a ait fuch wretches to beguile. Spenf. fonret xli. 
Taketh therewith the fouls of men, as with certain aits. 
Hooker. 
Swect words I grant, baits and ailurements feet 
But greateft hopes of greateft crofies mect. Fairfax. 
Fruit, like that 
Which grew in paradife, the ait of Eve 
Us'd by the tempter. Avilten’s Par. Loft. 
Secure from foolifh pride’s affeQled fate, 


And fpecicus sani! Se more pernicious ait. Refcommon. 
er head was bare, 

But for her native ornament of hair, 

Which in a fimple knot was ty’d above: 

Sweet negligence! unheeded éa/t of love! Dryden. 


Grant that others could with equal glory, 
Look down on pleafures, and the éaits of fenfe. 
3. A refrefAment on a journey. 
Baize. 2. /. A kind of coarfe open cloth ftuff, having a long 
“nap; fometimes frized on one fide, and fometimes not frized, 
according to the ufes it is intended fi.r. This ftuff is without 
wale, being wrought on a loom with two treddles, like flan- 
nel. Chambers. 
To BAKE. v. a. participle paffive, baked, or baken. [bacan, Sax. 
` becken, Germ. fuppofed by Wachter to come from bec, which, 
in the Phrygian language, fignified dread.) 
x. To heat any thing in a clofe place; generaily in an oven. 
He will take thcreof, and warm hiautclf; yea he kindleth it, 
and dakecth bread. Lfatah, xliv. 15. 
The difference of prices of bread proceeded from their dc- 
licacy in bread, and perhaps fomething in their manner of bak- 
img. Arbuthnot. 
2. “lo harden in the fire. 
The work of the fire is.a kind of ba'ing; and whatfocever 
the fire baeth, time doth in fome degree diol e. Bacon. 
3- To harden with heat. 
With vehement funs 
When cufy fummer bakes the crurmbling clods, 
How plea‘ant is't, bencath the twifted arch, 
To piy the tweet caroufe ! 
“I he fun with flaming arrows piere’d the fcod, 
And, darting to the bottom, 4ak’d the mud. 
To BAKE. v. n. 
1.°°Yo do the work of baking. 
I keep his houfe, and I wafh, wring, brew, uže, fcour, drefs 
meat, and make tie beds, and do all my ftlf. 
Shakejp. Merry [Fives of IV indfor. 


Add. Cato. 


Philips. 
Dryden, 


2. Tobe heated or baked. 
“e * Fillet af a fenny fake, 
In the cauldron boil and aže.. 
BAKED Aicats. Nleats dreffed by the oven. 
IL here be tme hou'es, wherein fweetmeats will relent, and 
baked meats wiil mould, more than others. i Bacon. 
BAKEHOUSE. n. j. [from bake and houfe.] A place for baking 


brea. 7 


Shakep. Adacheth. 


B A L 


I have marked a willingnefs in the Italizn attivan:, to diftri- 
bute the kitchen, pantry, and bakehiovfe, ander ground. JZ otton. 

Balken. The pa'ticiple from to 6 fe. 

There was a cake baken on the coals, and a crul¢ of water at 
his head. 1 Kinta xix. 6, 

Ba‘KerR. zn. f. [from To bake.] He whofe trite isto bake. 

In life and health, every man mi:it procerd upon trut, there 
being no knowing the intention of the cook or baer. Sazth, 

BALANCER. z. f- [halewce, Fr. biianx, Jat. ] 

1. One of the fix fimple powers in mechanicks, ufed principall 
for determining the difference of weight in heavy bodics. ft 
is of fivcral forms. Chambers. 

2. A pair of {calcs. 

A balance of power, either without or within a fate, is beft 
conceived by confidering what the nature of a delice is. It 
fuppofes three things; firft, tie part which is held, together 
with the hand that holds it; and then the two fcales, with 
whatever i> weighed thercin. Swift. 

For when on ground the burden’d Zalarc: lies, 

The empty part is lifted up the higher- Sir Jokr Davie: 

3- A metaphorical balance, or the mind employed in comparing 
one thing with another. 

I have in egua! ġalurzse jufily weighed, 

WV hat wrong our arms may do, what wrongs we fuffer : 

Griefs heavier than our offences. Shakelp. Flenry IV. 

4. The act of comparing two things, as by the balance. 

Comfort arifes not from others being mi.crable, but from this 
inference upon the éalance, that we fuffer only the lor of na- 
ture. L?’ Ettran-e. 

Upon a fair balaxce of the advantages on either fide, it will 
appear, that the ru!es of the colpel are more powerful means of 
conviction than fuch meflage. Atterbury. 

s- The overplus of weight; that quantity by which, of two 
things weighed together, one exceeds the other. 

Care being taken, that the exportation exceed in value the 
importation; and then the afzce of trade muft of necetlity 
be returned in coin or bullion. Bacen’s Adv. to Sir G. J iljicr:. 

6. That which is wanting to make two parts of an account even: 
as, he ftated the account with his correfpondent, and paid the 
balance. 

7- Equipoife; as, balance of powcr. See the fecond fenfe. 

ove, hope, and joy, fair pleafure’s fmiling train, 

Hate, fear, and gricf, the family of pain; 

"T hefe mix’d with art, and to due bounds confin'd, 

Make and maintain the dalance of the mind. 

8. The beating part of a watch. 

It is but fuppofinge that all watches, whilft the Ze/ence beats, 
think : and it is fufficiently proved, that my watch thought all 
laft night. Lecke. 

9- Inaftronomy. One of the twelve fians of the zodiack, com-. 
monly czlied Libra. 

To BA'LANCE. v. a. [balancer, Fr.] 

1. To weigh in a balance, either rea! or figurative; to compare 
by the balance. 

If men would but balance the good and the evil of things, 
they would not venture foul and body for a little dirty intereit. 

L?’ Lftrenze. 


Poze. 


2. To regulate the weight in a balance. 
Heav’n that hath plac’d this ifand to give law, 
To balance Europe, and her ftates to awe. 
3. To counterpoife; to weigh equal to. 
The attraction of the glafs is balanced, and rendered ineffec- 
tual by the contrary attraction of the iiquor. Newton's Opt. 
4. To regulate an account, by ftating it on both fides. = 
Judging is, Ja/azcing an account, and determining on which 
fide the odds lic. Leck. 
5- To pay that which is wanting to make the two parts of an ac- 
count cqual. 


Waller. 


Give him leave 
To dalance the account of Blenhcim’s day. Prisr. 
Though I am very well fatisfied, that it is not in my 
power to balance accounts with my Maker, I am refolved, how- 
ever, to turn all my endeavours that way. Addijon, Spectator. 
Jo BALANCE. w. 2. To hefitate; to fluétuate between equal 
motives, as a balance plays when charged withscqual weights. 
Were the fatisfaction of luft, and the joys of heaven, offered 
to any one’s prefent poficflion, he would not balance, or err in 
the determination of his choice. Locke. 
Since there is nothing that can offend, I fee not why you 
fhould balance a moment about printing it. Atterbury to Pope. 
BALANCER. 2./. [from balance.] Uhe perfon that weighs any 
thing. 
BaL ae Ruby. n. f- [balas, Fr. fuppofed to be an Indian term. ] 
A kind of ruby. | 
Balafs rubyisofacrimfo colour, withacaftof purple, and 
feems beft to anfwer the dzicription of the ancients. 
TVoodward on Foffiis. 
Zo BALBU‘CINATE. v. 2. [from balbutio, Lat.] Yo Rammer in 
fpeaking. Dié. 
Jo BALBUTIATE. v. 2. The fame with dalbucinate. Dié?. 
BALCONY. n. f. [baleon, Fr. balcone, Ital.] A frame of iron, 
wood, or ftone, before the window of a room. 
Then 
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Then pleafure came, who, liking not the fafhion, 
Began to make balconies, terraces, 


Till fhe had weaken’d all by alteration. Filerbert. 
When dirty waters from éalconies drop, 
And dext’rous damfels twirl the {prinkling mop. Gay. 


BALD. adj.,[éal, Welch.) 
x. Without hair. 
Neither fhall men make themftlves bald for them. Jeremiah. 
I find it remarked by Marchetti, that the caufe of baldnefs 
in men is the drynefs of the brain, and its fhrinking from the 
fkull; he having obferved, that in bald perfons, under the bald 
part, there was a vacuity between thc fkull and the brain. Ray. 
He fhould imitate Cæfar, who, becaufe his head was bald, 
covered that defeé& with laurels. Addifon. 
2. Without natural covering. 
Under an oak, whofe boughs were mofs’d with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity. Shakejpeare. 
3- Without the ufual covering. 
é He is fet at the upper end o’ th’ table; but they ftand bald 
before him. Shake/peare. 
4- Unadorned ; inelegant. 
Hobbes, in the preface to his own JSa/d tranflation of the 
Ilias, begins the praife of Homer when he fhould have ended it. 
Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
And that, though labour’d, line muft bald appear, 
‘That brings ungrateful mufick to the ear. Creech. 
5- Stripped: naked; without dignity; without value; bare. 
What fhould*the people do with thefe bald tribunes ? 
On whom depending, their obedience fails 
‘To th’ greater bench. Shake/peare. 
6. Bald was ufed by the northern nations, to fignify the fame as 
audax, bold ; and is ftillin ufe. So Baldwin, a a by inverfion 
Winbald, is bold conqueror; Ethelbald, nobly bold; Eadbald, hap- 
pily bold; which are of the fame import as Thrafzas, Thr. - 
chus, and Thrafybulus, &c. thfon. 
Ba’toacuin. n. f. [baldachino, Ital.] A piece of architeéture, 
in form of a canopy, fupported with columns, and fervi 


asa 
covering to analtar. It properly fignifies a rich filk, du cange, 
and was a canopy carried over the hoft. Build, Ditt. 


BA'LDERDASH. z. /. [probably of bald, Sax. bold, and dafh, to 
mingle.] Any thing jumbled together without judgment ; 
rude mixture; a confufed difcourfe. 

Zo BA’LDERDASH. V, a. [from the noun.] To mix or adulte- 
rate any liquor. 

Ba'LDLY. adv. [from bald.] Nakedly; meanly; inelegantly. 

Ba‘’tomony. z. /- The fame with GENTIAN ; which fee. 

BALDNESS. 2. /. [from dald.] 

x. The want of hair. 

2. The lofs of hair. 

Which happen’d on the fkin to light, 
And there corrupting to a wound, 
Spreads leprofy and éa/dnefs round. 
- Meannefs of writing; inelegance. 
A’LDRICK. n. f. [of uncertain etymol -J 

1. A girdle. By fome Dictionaries it is aaisa feh a bracelet; but 
I have not found it in that fenfe. 

Athwart his breaft a baldrick brave he ware, 


That fhin'd like twinkling ftars, with ftones moft precious 
rare. 


Swift. 


Fairy Queen. 
A radiant laldrick, o’er his fhoulders ty’d, 
Suftain’d the fword that glitter’d at his fide. Pope. 
2. The zodiack. 


That like the tWins of Jove, they feem’d in fight, 
Which deck the da/drick of the heavens bright. Spen/fer. 
Bare. x. /- [éaHe, Fr.] A bundle or parcel of goods packed up 
fer carriage. 


One hired an afs in the dog-days, to carry certain Sales of 
goods to fuch a town. 


S i L’ Eftrange. 
It is part of the Jales in which bohea tea was brou ht over 
from China. Weedearil. 


Bare. 2. /. (bæl, Sax. bale, Dan. bal, bol Icelandifh.} Mifery ; 
calamity. 

She look’d about, and fecing one in mail, 
Armed to point, fought back co turn again ; 

For light ("ce hated as the dead! y bale. Fairy Queen. 

To BALE. v. a. A word ufed by the failors, who bid bale out the 

water; that iş, Zave it out, by. way of diftinG@ion from pump- 

ing. Skinner. 


To BALE. v. n. [ernbeller, Fr. imballure, Ital.] To make up in- 


to a bale. 
BALEFUL. a: [from ġale.]. 
er 


1.. Full of mi > full of grief; forrowful ; fads; woful 
Ah! lucklefs babe, oln under cruel ftar, i 

And in deag parents baleful.Aes bred. 

But when I feel the bitter 1aleful mart, 

Which her fair eyes unwares work in me, 

F think that I a new Pandora fer. Spenfèr 
Round he throws his de/efir! Gpes, ° 
hat witnefs’d huge affliction amd difmay, 

Mix’d with obdurate pride and ftedfaft hate. 

2. Full of mifchief ; deftructive. 
But when he faw his threat*nin 

He turn'd about, and fearch 


Fairy -Queen. 


Milton. 


g was but vain, 


‘d his baleful books again. F, 2; 
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Boiling choler chokes, 

By fight of thefe, our baleful enemies. 

Uniten, unfelt, the firy ferpent tims, 
Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs; 
His baleful breath infpiring, as he glides. 

Happy Ierne, whole moft wholcefome air 
Poifons envenom'd fpiders, and forbids 
The baleful toad, and vipers from her fhorc: Philips. 

BA'LEFULLY. adv. [trom talefut.] Sorrowfully ; mifchicvoutly. 

BALK. z. f. (balk, Dut. and Germ.] A great beam, fuch as ss 
ufed in building; a rafter over an outhoulfe or barn. 

Back. z. f: [derived by Skinner from valicare, Ital. to pafs over. ] 
A ridge of land left unploughed between the turrows, or at the 
end of the field. 

Zo BALK. v. a. [See the noun.] 

I. To difappoint; to fruflrate. 

Another thing in the grammar fchools I fee no ufe of, unlefs 

it be to balk young lads in the way to learning languages. Locke. 

Every one has a defire to keep up the vigour of his faculties, 

and not to éa/é his underitanding by what is too hard for it. Locke. 
But one may balk this goo! intent, 

And take things otherwife than meant. Prior. 

The prices muft have been high ; for a people fo rich would 


S haketfcare- 


Dryden. 


not éa/é their fancy. Arbuthnot. 
Balk’d of his prey, the yelling monfter flies, 
And fills the city with his hideous cries. Pope. 
Is there a variance ? enter but his door, 
Balk’d are the courts, and conteft is no more. Pope. 


2. To mifs any thing- 
By grifly Plato he doth fwear, 
He rent his clothes, and tore his hair ; 
And as he runneth here and there, 
An acorn cup he greeteth ; 

‘Which foon he taketh by the ftalk, 

About his head he lets it walk, 

Nor doth he any creature da/é, 

But lays on all he meeteth. 
3- To omit, or refufe any thing. 
This was looked for at your hand, and this was 42/ér. 
Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
4- To heap, as ona ridge. This, or fomething like this, feems 
to be intended here. 
‘Ten thoufand bold Scots, three and twenty knights, 

Balk’d in their own blood, did Sir Walter fee 

On Holmedon’s plains. Shake/peare: 

BA’'LKERS. z. /. [In fifhery.] Men who ftand on a cliff, or high 
place on the fhore, and give a fign to the men inthe fifhing- 
boats, which way the paifa € or thole of herrings is. Cowe/. 

‘The pilchards are purfued by a bigger fith, called a plufher, 
who leapeth above water, and bewrayeth them to the éa/ker. 

s ' Carews Survey of Cornwall. 
BALL. 2. f- (bol, Dan. bol, Dut.] 

Bel, ‘diminutively Belin, the fun, or Apollo of the Celtzx, 
was called by the ancient Gauls Æbellio. Whatever was rou nd, 
and in particular the head, was called by the ancients either 
Bal, or Bel, and likewife Ból and Biil. Among the modern 
Perfians, the head is called Pole; and the Flemings {till call 
the head Bolle. Toros is the head or poll, and moàsiv, is to 
turn. (Z0A0¢s likewjfe fignifies a round ball, whence bowl, and 
bell, and ball, which the Welch term 4Sé/. By the Scotch alfo 
the head is named bél; whence the Engli bill is derived, 
fignifying the beak of a bird. Fi uratively, the Phrygians and 

burians, by Gaaanv undexiiood a king. Hence alfo, inthe 
Syriack dialects, Bada, na, and likewife Ba, ficnifies lord, 
and by this name alfo the fun; and, in fome diale s, “TIA and 
“IA, whence™IAgs, and “EAs, FyAsos, and Bnasos, and alfo in 
the Celtick diminutive way of expreffion, “Erevos, Féarcvos, and 
BéAevos, fignified the fun; and “EAén, Feadévn, and Berévn, the 
moon. Among the Teutonicks, 4o/ and beil have the fame 
meaning; whence the adjective bolig, or heilig, is derived, 
and fignifies divine or holy; and the afpiration being changed 
into /, the Romans form their So/. Baxter. 

I. Any thing made in around form. 

‘he worms with many feet, which roun l themfelves into 

balls under logs of timber, but not in the timber. 
Nor arms they wear, nor fwords and bucklers wield, 

But whirl from leathern ftrings huge éc//s of lead. Dryden. 

Like a 4a//of {now tumbling down a hill, he gathered ftrength 
as he paffed. ’ FTowel. 

Still upripen’d in the dewy mines, 

Within the balla trembling water fhines, 

That through the chryftal darts. Addifon. 

Such of thofe corpufcles as happened to combine into one 
mafs, formed the metallick and mincral balls, or nodules, 
which we find. tPoodwara. 

2. A round thing to play with, either with the hand or foot, or 
a racket. : 
Balls to the ftars, and thralls to forzune’s reign, 

‘Turn’d from themfelves, infeéted with their cage, 

W here death is fear’d, and life is held with pain. Sidney. 

‘Thofe I have feen play at all, grow extremely earneft who 
fhould have the ball. “Sidney. 


3- A 


Drayt. Nimphids 


Bacon. 
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3- A {mall round thing, with fome particular mark, by which 
votes are given, or lots caft. 
Let lots decide it. 

For ev'ry number’d captive put a ball 
Into an urn; three only black be there, 
The reft, all white, are fafe. 

Minos, the ftriét inquifitor, appears ; 
Round in his urn the blended alis he rowls ; 
Abfolves the juft, and dooms the guilty fouls. 

4- A globe; as, the ball of the carth. 

Julius and Antony, thofe lords of all, 
Low at her feet prefent the conquer’d batt. 
Ye gods, what juftice rules the bal? 
Freedom and arts together fall. 
5. a Sac borne as an enfign of fovercignty. 
ear the tragedy of a young man, that by right ought to 
hold the a/l of a kingdom; but, by fortune, is made himfelf 
a ball, toficd from mifery to mifery, and from place to place. 
Bacon’s Ficnry VII. 
6. Any part of the body that approaches to roundnefs; as the 
lower and fwelling part of the thumb, the apple of the cye. 
Be fubjeét to no fight but mine; invifible 
‘To every eye ball elfe. Shake/peare. 
“To make a ftern countenance, let your brow bend fo, that 
it may almoft touch the żal? of the cye. _ Peacham. 

7- The parchment (pread over a hollow picce of wood, ftuffed 
with hair or wool, which the printers dip in ink, to fpread it 
on the letters. 

Barr. 2. /. [bal, Fr. from ballare, low Lat. from Barri siv, to 
dance.] An entertainment of dancing, at which the prepara- 
tions are madc at the expence of fome particular perfon. 

If golden fconces hang not on the walls, 
To light the coftly fuppers and the da//s. Dryden. 
He would make no extraordinary figure at a ġell; but I can 
affure the ladies, for thcir confolation, that he has writ better 
verfes on the fex than any man. Swift. 

Ba'LLAD. n. f. [balade, Fr.] A fong. 

Ballad once fignified a folemn and facred fong, as well as 
trivial, when Solomon’s Song was called the ballad of ballads ; 


D ryd GELAN 
Dryden. 


Granville. 


P ope. 


but now it is applied to nothing but trifling verfe. atts. 
An’ I have not ballads made on you all: and gis, Lens filthy 
tuncs, may a cup of fack be my poifon. Shakespeare. 
Like the fweet ballad, this amufing lay 
‘loo long detains the lover on his way. Gay: 


Zo BA’LLAD. V. n. 


[from the noun.] 
lads. 


o make or fing bal- 
Saucy lictors 
Will catch at us like ftrumpets, and fcall’d rhimers 
Ballad us out o’ tune. Shakefpeare. 
BA'LLAD-SINGER. 2. f. [from ballad and fing.] One whole em- 
ployment is to fing ballads in the ftreets. 
No fooner ’gan he raife his tuneful fong, 
But lads and lafles round about him throng- 
Not ballad-finger, plac'd above the crowd, 
Sings with a note fo fhrilling, fweet and loud. 
BALLAST. 2. /. [ballaffe, Dutch.] 
x. Something put at the bottom of the fhip to ‘keep it {teady to 
the center of gravity. ‘ 
‘There muit be fome middle counfellors to keep thin 
fteady ; for, without that da//a/?, the fhip will roul too tens, 
Bacon's Effays. 
As for the afcent of it, this may be eafily contrived, if there 


Gay. 


be fome great weight at the bottom of the fhip, being part of 
its baliajt 3 which, by feme cord within, may be loofened 
from it. Wilkins. 


As when empty barks or billows float, 
With fandy 4a//a/? failors trim the boat ; 
So bees bear gravel ftones, whofe pana eega 
Steers through the whiftling winds their fteddy flight. Dryd. 
=. That which is ufed to make any thing ftcady. 
Why fhould he fink where nothing feem’d to prefs ? 
His lading little, and his a//af? lefs. Swift, 
T2 BALLAST. V. a. [from the noun. 
x. ‘lo put weight at the bottom of a 
fteady. 
If this ark be fo dallaffed, as to be of equal weight with the 
like magnitude of water, it will be moveable. 


Witkins’s Mathematical Magick. 
2. To keep any thing fteady. 


W hilft thus to 4aliaf love, I thought, 
And fo more fteddily t’ have gone, 


ip, in order to keep her 


I faw, I had love’s pinnace overfraught. Denne. 
Now you have given me virtue for my guide, 
And with true honour ballafted my pride. Dryden. 


BALLE'TTE. 2. /. (ballette, Fr.] A dance in which fome hiftory 
is reprefentcd. 

BA'LLIARDS. 2. /. [from ball, and yard, or ftick to puth it with. ] 
A play at which a ball is driven by the end of a ftick; now 
corruptly called billiards. 

With dice, with cards, with alliards, far unfit, 
}With fhuttlececks miffeeming manly wit. 


Spinfer. 
BA LLITER., Sec BALUSTRE. 


BA L 
BALLON: 


HALLO GK, ? n. f- [ballan, Fr.] 
1. A large round fhort-necked vefiel ufed in chymiftry: 
2. In architeéture ; a ball or globe placed on the top of a piilas. 
3- In fireworks ; a ball of pafteboard, ftuffed with combuttible 
matter, which, when fired, mounts to a cofifiderab}c height in 
the air, and then burfts into bright fpatks of fire, refembling 
{tars. 
Ba’LLOT. n. fi [baltete, Fr.] 
1. A little ball ar ticket ufed in giving votes, being put Privately 
into a box or urn. 
2. The act of voting by ballot. 
To BA'LLOT. V. #. [Salleter, Fr.] To choofe by ballot, that is, by 
putting little balls or tickets, with particular marks, privately in 
a box ; by pete which it is known what is the refult of the 
poll, without any difcovery by whom each vote was given. 
No competition arriving to a fufficient number of balls, they 
fell to ballot fome others. IV ottoni 
Giving their votes by balloting, they lie under no awe. Swift. 
Bartora’rion. x. f. [from ballot.) The aét of voting by ballot. 
The cleétion is intricate and curious, confifting of ten fe- 
veral ba/lotations. Watton. 
BALM. n. f/. (baume, Fr. balfamum, Lat.) 
I. The fap or juice of a fhrub, remarkably odoriferous. 
Balm trickles through the blecding veins 
Of happy fhrubs, in Idumean plains. Dryden, 
2. Any valuable or fragrant ointment. 
Thy place is filled, thy fceptre wrung from thee ; 
‘Thy balm wath’d off wherewith thou waft anointed. 
Shakef{p. Henry VI. 
3- Any thing that fooths or mitigates pain. 
You were conduéted to a gentle bath, 


And balms apply’d to you. Shakefpeare. 
Your praife’s argument, éa/m of your age ; 
Deareft and beft. Shake/peare: 


apa Mint. z. J- [meliffa, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

It is a verticillate plant, with a labiated flower, confifting of 
one leaf, whofe upper lip is roundifh, upright, and divided into 
two; but the under lip, into three parts: -out of the fowcr- 
cup rifes the pointal, attended, as it were, with four embryos; 
thefe afterwards turn to fo many feeds, which are roundith, and 
inclofed in the fower-cup: to thefe notes may be added, the 
flowers are produced from the wings of the leaves, but are not 
whorled round the ftalks. ‘The fpecies are, 1. Garden baly. 
2. Garden aim, with yellow variegated flowers. 3. Stinki 
Roman éa/m, with fofter hairy leaves. The firft of thefe forts 
is cultivated in gardens for medicinal and culinary ufe: it is 
propagated by parung the roots either in fpring or autumn. 
When they are firft planted, if the feafon proves dry, you muft 
carefully water them until they have taken root. Miller. 

BALM of Gilead. 

1. The juice drawn from the balfam tree, by making incifions in 
its bark. Its colour is firft white, foon after green; but when 
it comes to be old, it is of the colour of honey. ‘The {mell of 
it is agreeable, and very penetrating; the tafte of it bitter, 
fharp and aftringent. As little iffues from the plant By inci- 
fion, the žalm fold by the merchants, is made of the wood 
and green branches of the tree, diftilled by fire, which is ge- 
nerally adulterated with turpentine. Calmet. 

It feems moft likely to me, that the zori of Gilead, which 
we render in our Englifh bible by the word balm, was not the 
fame with the balfam of Mecca, but only a better fort of tur- 
pentine, then in pfe for the cure of wounds and other difeafes. - 

Prideaux’s Conneéion. 

2. A plant remarkable for the ftrong balfamick fcent, which ts 
leaves emit, upon being bruifed ; whence fome have fuppofed, 
erroncoufly, that the balm of Gilead was taken from this plant. 

Miller, 

Zo BALM. v. a. [from żalm.] 

1. To anoint with balm. 

Balm his foul head with warm diftilled waters, 

And burn fweet wood, Shake/peares 

2. To footh ; to mitigate ; to affuage. 

Oppreft. nature fleeps - 

‘This reft might yet have a/m'd thy fenfes, 

Which ftand in hard cure. 

BA/LMY. adj.- [from waives 

t. Having the qualities of balm. 

Soft on the flow ry herb I found me laid, 

In 4a!my fweat; which with his beams the fun 

Soon dry’d. 

2. Producing balm. 

3- Soothing; foft; mild. by 

ome, Defdemona, tis the foldier’s life 

To have their almy Pimbers wak’d with ftrife. Shake/pe 

Such vifions hourly pafs before my fight, z 

Which from my evel their balmy flumbers fright. Dryden. 

4- Fragrant; odoriferous. 

hofe rich perfumes which, from the happy fhore, 

The winds upon their balmy wings convey’d, 

Whofe guilty fweetnefs firft the world betray’d, i 

= } 


Shakefpearts 


ATi lions 
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Ferft Eurus to the rifing morn is fent, 


The regions of the Saény continent. Dryden. 
5. Mitigating; afluafive. 
OF balmy breath, that doth almofl perfuade 
Juficą to break her fword ! Shake/peare. 


Ba’‘/LNEARS. 2. /. [S6alnearium, Lat. A bathing-room. 

The 4@nearies, and bathing-places, he expofeth unto the 

fummer fegting. Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 
BALNEA TION. 2. f. [from balneum, Lat. a bath.] The a&t of 
bathing. 

As the head may be difturbed by the fkin, it may the fame 
way be relieved, as is obfervable in Sa/neations, and fomenta- 
ticn» of that part. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

BAL EATORX. adj. [balnearius, Lat.] Belonging to a bath or 
ftove. i 

Ba/’LoTipe. 2. f. The leap of an horfe, fo that when his 
fore-feet are in the air, he fhews nothing but the fhoes of his 
hinder-feet, -without yerking out. A éalctede differs from a 
capriole; for when a horfe works at czprioles, he yerks out 
his hinder legs with all his force. Farrier’s Dié?. 

B'ALSAM. 2. /. [6alfamum, Lat. Ointment; unguent; an unc- 
tuous application thicker than oil, and fofter than falve. 

Chrift’s blood cur 6a//am; if that cure us here, 
Him, when our judge, we fhall not find fevere. Denham. 

BALSAM Apple. [momordica, Lat. An annual Indian plant 

‘The flowcr confiits of one leat, is of the expanded bel!l-fhap- 
ed kind, but fo decply cut, as to appear compofed of five di- 
ftinét leaves ; the flowers arc fome male, or barren; others 
female, growing upon the top of the embryo, which is after- 
wards changed into a fruit, which is ficfhy, and fometimes more 
or lefs tapering and hollow, and, when ripe, u:ually burfts, 
and cafts forth the feeds with an clafticity ; which feeds are 
wrapped up in a membranous covering, and are, for the moft 
part, indented on ‘the cdges. Miller. 

Bartsam Tree. 

This is a fhrub which fcarce grows taller than the pomegra- 
natè tree; it fhoots out abundance of long lender branches, 
with a few {mall rounding leaves, always green ; the wood of 
it is gummy, and of a reddifh colour; the bloffoms are like 
{mall ftars, white, and very fragrant; whence {pring our lit- 
tle pointed pods, inclofing a fruit likc an almond, called carpo- 
balfamum, as the wood is called xylobaliamum, and the juice 
opobaliamum; which fee. This tree is cultivated in Arabia 
and Judea; but it is forbid to be fown or muliiplicd without the 
permiffion of the grand fignior. Calmet. 


BALsA‘’MICAL. adj. [from balfam.] Having tke qualities of 
BALSA'MICK.- balfam ; unćtuous ; mitigating; foft; mild ; 
oil 


if there be a wound in my leg, the vital energy of my foul 

thrufts out the 4aljamical humour of my blood to heal ir. 
4fdtale’s Origin of Adantind. 
‘The aliment of fuch as have frefh wounds ought to be fuch 
as keeps the humours from putrefaction, and renders them oily 
and ballamick. Arl uthnot. 

BA LUSTER. z. f- according to du Cange, from balau/trium, low 
Lat. 3 bathing place. ] A {mall column or pilafter from an inch 
and three quarters to four inches fquare or diameter. ‘Their di- 
menfions and forms are various ; they are frequently adorned 
with mouldings ; they are placed with rails on ftairs, and in 
the fronts of galleries in churches. 

‘This fhould firft have been planched over, and railed about 
with Salu/fers. Carew. 

Ba’‘/LusTrRADE. 2. f. [from daluffer.] An affemblage of one or 

= more rows of little turned pillars, called balufters, fixed upon 

—.2 terras, or the top of a building, for feparating one part from 

another. 

Bam, Beam, being initials in the name of any place, ufuall 
imply it to have been woody; from the Saxon beam, whic 
we ufe in the fame fenfe to this day. Gibfon. 

Bamboo. 2. f- An Indian plant of the reed kind. It has fe- 
veral fhoots, much larger than our ordinary reeds, which are 
knotty, and feparated from fpace to fpace by joints. “They 
are faid by fome, but by miftakc,*to contain fugar ; the bam- 
boo being mucb larger than the fugar-cane. The leaves grow 
out of each knot, and are prick#fy. “They are four or five inches 
long, and an inch in breadth, fomewhat pointed, and ribbed 
through the whole length with green and fhagp fibres. Its 
flowers grow in ears, like thofe of wheat. 

Zo BamBbo’zLe. v. a. [a cant word not ufed in pure or in grave 
writings.] “Io deceive; to impofe upon; to confound. 

After Nick had bamboozled about the money, John called 
for counters. ` Arbuthnot. 

Ba MES CEEEE: n. f- [from lamSezle.] A tricking fellow; a 
cheat. 

There are a fet of fellows they dull bantcrers and bamboozlers, 
that_play fuch tricks. Arbuthnot. 

Ban. zif. [ban, Teut. a publick proclamation, as of profcrip- 
tion, interdiction, excommunicatitn, publick fale. ] 

a. Publick notice given of any thing, whereby any thing is pub- 
lickly commanded or forbidden. This word we ufe efpecially 


in the publifhing matrimonial «ontraéts in the church, before 
NS? XLI. 


BA W 


thatriage, to the end that if any man can fay againft the interna 
tion of the parties, either in refpect of kindred or otherwifes 
they may take their exception in time. And, in the canon laws 
banna funt proclamationes [ponfi E /ponfez in eccleftis fier i feliti. 


Cowct. 
I bar it in the intereft of my wife; 


"Tis fhe is fubcontracted to this lord, 
And I her hufband contradiét your baxs. Shakefpcare. 
Our bans thrice bid! and for cur wedding-day s 
To draw her neck into the bans. FtTudibras. 
2. A curfe ; excommunication. 
‘(hou mixture rank of midnight-weeds colleéted, 
Waith Hecate’s dan thrice blafted, thrice infetted. F¥aen/er: 
A great overfizht it was of St. Peter that he did not accurie 
Nero, whereby the pope might have got all; yer what need 
of fuch a dam, fince friar Vincent could tell Arafhlipa, that 
kingdoms were the popce’s. 
3- Interdiction. 
Much more to tafte it, under baz to touch. Paradiz L3. 
4- Ban of the Empires a publick cenfure by which the privileges 
of any German prince are fufpenced. 
He proceeded fo far by treaty, that he was proferred to have 
the imperial 4an taken off Altapinus, upon fubmitfSion. Hows? 
Zo Ban. v.a. [Sainen, Dut. tocurfe.] Vo curfe ; to execrare. 
Shall we think that it Sancth the work which they leave 
behind them, or taketh away the ufe thereof. loser. 
It is uncertain whether this word, in the foregoing fenfe, is 
to be deduced from žan, to curfe, or bane, to poifon. 
In thy clofet pent up, rue my fhame, 
And baz our enemies, both mine and thinc. Shakclpeare. 
Before thefe Moors went a Numidian prieft, bellowing out 
charms, and cafting fcrowls of paper on cach fide, wherein 
he curfed and danned the Chriftians. š Knolics. 
Bana’na Tree. See PLANTAIN; of which it is a fpecies. 
Banp. 2. f [bende, Dut. band, Saxon. ] 
I. A tye; a bandage; that by which one thing is joined to an- 
other. 
You fhall find the and, that feems to tie their friendthip 
together, will be the very ftrangler of their amity. 
; Shakejp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
2. A chain by which any animal is kept in reftraint. This is 
now ufually fpelt, lefs properly, bond. 
So wild a beaft, fo tame ytaught to be, 
And buxom to his ands, is joy to fee. tdubberd’s Tale.. 
Since you deny him ent’rance, he demands j i 


Realeivr. 


His wife, whom cruelly you hold in dads. Diyden. 
3- Any means of union or connexion between perfons. 
Here's eight that muft take hands, 
‘To join in Hymen’s bands. Shakepeare. 


4- Something worn about the neck; a neckcloth. It is now 
reftrained to a neckcloth of particular form worn by clergy- 
men, lawyers, and ftudents in ‘colleges. 

- For his mind I do not care, 
That’s a toy that I could fpare : 
Let his title be but great, 
His cloaths rich, and Sand fit neat. Ben. Fobnfon. 
He took his prefent lodging at the manfion-hou!e of a taylor’s 
widow, who watfhes and can clear-ftarch his bands. _4.2d/fon. 

5. Any thing bound round another. 

In old ftatues of ftone in cellars, the feet of rhzem being bound 
with leaden sands, it appeared that the lead did fwell. Bacon. 

6. A company of perfons joined together in any common defign. 

And, good my lord of Someriet, unite 
Your troops of horfemen with his ands of foot. 
Shake/p. Henry VI. 


We few, we happy few, we and of brothers. Shake/p- 
The queen in white array before her éarzd, 
Saluting took her rival by the hand. Dryden. 


On a fudden, metho this feleét band fprang forward, 
with a refolution to climb the afcent, and follow the call of 


that heavenly mufick. Tatler. 
Strait the three éands prepare in arms to join, 
Each Sand the number of the facred Nine.? Pope. 


7. In architeéture. Any flat low member or moulding, called 
alfo fafcia, face, or plinth. , 
Jo BAND. V. a. [from Sand.] 
x. Io unite tozether into one body or troop. 
The bifhop, and the duke of Glo’fter’s men, 
Have fill’d their pockets full of pebble ftones, 
And sanding themfelves in contrary parts, 
Do pelt at one another’s pates. Shake/peare. 
Some of the boys banded themfelves as for the major, and 
others for the king ; who, after fix days fkirmifhing, at laft 


made a compofition, and departed. Carew. 
a ‘To live exempt 
From hea¥’ns high jurifdi€tion, in new league 
Banded againtt his throne. Ailton a 


2. To bind over with a band. 
And by his mother ftood an infant lover, 
se With wings unfledg’d, his eyes were banded over. 
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BANDs of a faddile, are two picces of iron nailed upon the bows 
of the faddle, to hold the bows in the right fituation. 

Ba NvAGE. z. f. [bandage, Fr.] 

re Something bound over another. 

Zeal too had a place among the reft, with a bandage over 
her eyes ; though one would not have expeéted to have feen 
her reprefcented in fnow. Addi, on. 

Cords were faftencd by hooks to my bandages, which the 
workmen had girt round my neck. Gulliver. 

2. It is ufed, in furgery, for the fillet or roller wrapped over a 
wounded member; and, fometimes, for the a&t or pradclice 
of applying bandages. 

Banppox. z. f. [from band and box.) A flight box ufed for 
bands and other things of fmall weight. 

My friends are furprized to find two bandboxes among my 
books, till I let them fee that they are lined with deep eru- 
dition. Addifon. 

With empty sandbox fhe delights to range, 
And feigns a diftant errand from the "Change. Gay’s Trivia. 


Ba‘NDELET. 2. f. [bandelet, Fr. in architecture. ] Any little band, 


flat moulding, or fillet. 
BA'NDIT. 2. /. [bandito, Ital.] A man outlawed. 
No favage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 


Will dare to foil her virgin purity. Milton. 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavern’d hermit, refts felf fatisfy’d. Pope. 


BANDI TTO. 7. /. in the plural danditti. 
A Roman fworder, and sanditto 
Murder'd fweet Tully. 

Ba’npvpoc. z. /. [from ban or band, and dog. The original of this 
word is very doubtful. Caius, de canibus Britannicts, derives it 
from band, that is, a dog chained up. Skinner inclines to deduce 
it from lana, a murderer. May it not come from ana curfe, 
as we fay a cur/? cur; or rather from 6uund, {welled or large, 
a Dan: word; from whence, in fome counties they calla 
great nut a dan-nuut.]° A kind of large dog. 

‘The time of night when Troy was fet on fire, 
‘I he time when fereech-owls cry, and sandogs howl. 

Shake/p. Henry VI. 


bandito, Ital.] 
ave, ` 
Shake/peare. 


Or privy, or pert, if any bin, 
Wee have great dandogs will tear their fkin. Spenfer. 

BA'NDOLEERS. z. f. [6andouliers, Fr.] Small wooden cafes co- 
vered with leather, each of them containing powder that is a 
fufficient charge for a mufket. 

BANDROL. 1. /. [banderol, Fr.j] A little flag or flreamer ; the 
little fringed filk flag that hangs on a trumpet. 

Ba‘’npy. z. /. [from bander, Fr.] A club turned round at bot- 
tom for ftriking a ball at play. 

Zo BANDY. v. a. [probably from dandy, the inftrument with 
which they ftrike balls at play, which being crooked, is named 
from the term bander un arc, to {tring or bend a bow. ] 

xr. To beat to and fro, or from once to another. 

They do cunningly, from one hand to another, sand, the 
fervice like a tennis-ball. Spenfer. 
And like a ball bandy'd ’twixt pride and wit, 
Rather than yield, both fides the prize will quit. Denham. 
\Vhat, from the tropicks, can the earth repel P 
What vigorous arm, what repercuffive blow, 


Bandies the mighty globe ftill to and fro ? Blackmore. 
2. To exchange; to give and take reciprocally. 
Do you sandy looks with me, you rafcal ? Skake/peare. 
*Tis not in thee 
‘To grudge my pleafures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy hafty words. Shake/peare. 


3- To agitate; to tofs about. 
This hath been fo bandied amongft us, that one can hardly 
mifs books of this kind. Locke. 
Ever fince men have been united into governments, the 
endeavours after univerfal monarchy have been bandied among 
them. Swift. 
Let not obvious and known truth, or fome of the moft 
plain and certain propofitions, be bandied about in a difpu- 
tation. atts. 
To Ba’npy. v. n. To contend, as at fome game, in which 
` each ftrives to drive the ball his own way. 
No fimple man that fees 
This factious bandying of their favourites, 
But that he doth prefage fome ill event. 
A valiant fon in law thou fhalt enjoy : 
One fit to dandy with thy lawlefs fons, 
To ruffle in the commonwealth. 
Could fet up grandee againft grandee, 
To fquander time away, and bandy, 
Make lords and commoners lay fieycs 
To one another’s privileges. 4fdudibras. 
After all the éandying attempts of refolution, it is as much 
a queftion as ever. Glanville. 
Ba’npytec. n. /. [from bander, Fr.] A crooked leg. 
< He tells aloud your greateít failing, 
Nor makes a fcruple to expofe : 
Your andyleg, or crooked nofe. Swift. 
BaA’NDYLEGGED. adj. [from bandsles.] Having crooked legs, 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 
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The Ethiopians had an one-eyed bandylegged Princ: ; fucha 
perfon would have made but an odd figure. Collier. 
BANE. z. /. [bana, Sax. a murderer. F} 
1. Poifon. ; 
Begone, or elfe let me. *Tis dane te-J--:v r 
The fame air with thee Bin. Folnfon. 
All good to me becomes 
Bane; and in heav’n much worfe would be my ftate. 
Ailton. 
They, with fpeed, 
Their courfe through thickeft conftellations held, 
Spreading their barc. 
Thus, am I doubly armed; my death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before mec: 
This, in a moment, brings me to an end ; 
But that informs me I fhall never dic. 
2. That which deftroys; mifchief; ruin. 
Infolency muft be repreft, or it will be the Sane of the 


Ailton. 


Addifon, 


Chriftian religion. Flocker. 

I will not be afraid of death and Zane, 

‘Till Birnam foreft come to Durfinanc. Shake/peare. 
Suffices that to me ftrength is my sane, 

And proves the fource of all my miferies. ALilton. 
So entertain’d thofe odorous fweets the fiend, 

Who came their “ane. Ailton. 
Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 

‘The Scipios’? worth, thofe thundcrbolts of war, 

The double bane of Carthage? Dryden, 


Falfe religion is, in its nature, the greateft baze and deftruc- 
tion to government in the world. South, 
Yo BANE. v. a. [from the noun.] To poifon. 
What if my houfe be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleas’d to give ten thoufand ducats 
To have it bard. 
Ba‘nNerut. adj. [from bane and fill.) 
I. Poifonous. 
For voyaging to learn the direful art, 
To taint with deadly drugs the barbed dart; 
Obfervant of the gods, and fternly juít, 
Ilus refus’d t’ impart the banefil trult. 
2. Deftructive. 
The filver eagle too is fent before, 
WVhich [ do hope will prove to them as baneful, 
As thou concciv’ft it to the commonwealth. Bev. TJohnfon 
The nightly wolf is avefu/ to the fold, 
Storms to the wheat, to buds the bitter cold. Dryden, 
BA'’NEFULNESS. 2.f. [from bancful.] Poifonoufnefs; deftruc- 
tivenefs. 
Ba’newortT. z. f [from anc and wort.] A plant, the fame 
with deadly nightJhade. See NıGHTSHADE. 
Zo BANG. v. a. [vengolen, Dutch. } 
I. To beat; to thump; to cudgel: alow and familiar word. 
One recciving from them fome affronts, met with them 
handfomely, and banged thcm to ¿o -d purpofe. iwel. 
He having got fome iron out of the earth, put it into his 
fervants hands to fence with, and bang onc another. « Locke. 
Formerly I was to be banged, becaute I was too itrong, and 
now, becaufe lam too weak to refit; I am to be brought down, 
when too rich, and eppreffed, when too poor. Arbuthnot. 
2. To handle roughly; to treat with violence in general. 
The defperate tempett hath fo bang’d the “lurks, 
That their defip -rent helts. Shak e/peare. 
You fnnuld zc.. her wich jvfts firce-new fiom the mint 5, 
you fhould have «nged the youth into dumbnef. 
Shake/p. Twelfth Nighr: 
Bawa. 2. /. [from the verb.] A blow; a thump; a {troke; 
a low word. 
I am a bachelor.. - That's to fay, they arc fools that marry; 
you'll bear me a dang for tnat. Shake/peare. 
With mauy a {tiff :wack, many a banc, 
Hard crabtree and old iron rang. Finudibras. 
I heard feveral bangs or buffets, as I thought, given to the 
eagle that held the ring ot my box in his beak. Crulliver. 
Zo BA/NISH. v. a. [barir, Fi. banio. low Lat. probably from 
an, Teut. an outlawry, or ‘proicription. ] 
i. To condemn to leave his own country. 
A Oh, fare thee weil ! 
‘Thofe evils thou rep-:at’{t upon thyfelf, 
Have bani’ d me from Scotland. 
2. To drive away. 
It is for wicked men only tô dread God, and to endeavour 


Shake/peare. 


Shake peare. 


to bani the though: of him out of thcir minds. Liklot{en. 
Succefslefs all her {eft cirefles prove, 
To bantfh from his br. his country’s love. Pope. 


BA'NISHER. z. /. {from bayjbh ] He that forces another from 
his own country. 


lı mere fpite, 
To be full quit of thef my banifhers, 
Stand I before thee hcre 
BA'NISHMENT. z. f. [banijjement, Fr.] 
x. The act of banifhing another; as, he fecured himfelf by 
the Sani/bment of his enemics. 
2. The 


S hake!peare. 
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2. The ftite of being banifhed ; exile. 
Now go we in content 
Totlitterty, and not to sanifbment. Shakefpeare. 
Rownd the wide world in ant/hment we roam, 
Forc’d\frertrreur pleafing fields and native home. 
BANK. z. py [banc, Saxon. ] 
x. The eartil arifing on each fide of a water. We fay, pro- 
perly, the bore of the /ea, and the danks of a river, brook, 
or {mall water. 
Have you not made an univerfal fhout, 
That Tyber trembled underneath his dank. 
Richmond, in Devonfhire, fent out a boat 
Unto the fhore, to afk thofe on the danks, 
If they were his affiftants. 
A brook whofe ftream fo great, fo good, 
Was lov’d, was honour’d as a flood : 
Whole banks the Mufes dwelt upon. Cra/baw. 
"Tis happy when our ftreams of knowledge flow, 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 


‘To fill their banks, but not to overthrow. Denham. 
O early loft ! what tears the river fhed, 
When the fad pomp along his bans was led ! Pope. 


2. Any heap of earth piled up. 
They beficged him in Abel of Bethmaachah, and they caft 
up a ank againft the city ; and it ftood in the trench. 
2 Samuel, xx. 15- 
3. [from banc, Fr. a bench.] A feat or bench of rowers. 
Plac’d on your éanks, the lufty Trojans fweep 
Weptine’s fmooth facc, and cleave the yielding deep. Waller. 
Mean time the king with gifts a veffel ftores, 
Supplies the 4ankés with twenty chofen oars. Dryden. 
That bants of oars were not in the fame plain, but raifed 
above one another, is evident from defcriptions of ancient 
‘fhips. : Arbuthnot. 
4. A place where money is laid up to be called for occafionally. 
Let it be no bank, or common ftock, but every man be maf- 
ter of his own money. Not that I altogether miflike anés, but 
they will hardly be brooked in regard of certain fufpicions. 
Bacon’s Effays. 
‘This mafs of treafure you fhould now reduce ; ; 
But you your ftore have hoarded in fome žan. Denham. 
Their pardons and indulgences, and giving men a fhare in 
faints merits, out of the common éa and treafury of the 
church, which the pope has the fole cuftody of. South. 
s. The company of perfons concerned in managing a bank. 
To BANK. vu. a. [from the noun.] 
x. To lay up money in a bank. 
2. To inclofe with banks: 
Amid the cliffs 
And burning fands, that žan the fhrubby vales. TZhom/on. 
Ba/‘’NK-BILL. 2. /. (from sank and bill.] A note for money laid 
up in a bank, at the fight of which the money is paid. 
Let three hundred pounds be paid her out of my ready mo- 
ney, or dank- bills. Swift. 
Ba‘’nKER. z. f-. [from dané.] One that trafficks in money; one 
that keeps or manages a bank. ; 
* Whole droves of lenders croud the Sanker’s doors, 


‘To call in money. Dryden. 
By powerful charms of gold and filver led, 
The Lombard bankers and the change to wafte. Dryden. 


BA'NKRUPCY. z. f. [from sankrupt.] 
a. The ftate of a man broken, or bankrupt. 
2. The aét of declaring one’s felf bankrupt; as, he filenced the 
clamours of his creditors by a fudden dankrupcy. 
Ba NKRUPT. adj. [banqueroute, Fr. bancorupto, Ital.] In debt 
beyond the powcr of payment. 
‘The king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. 
Shake/p. Richard III. 
Sir, if you fpend word for word with me, 


I fhall make your wit Sankru t. Shake/peare. 
BA'’NKRUPT. 2. /- A man in debt beyond the power of pay- 
ment. 


Perkin gathered together a power, neither in number nor in 
hardinefs contemptible ; but, in their fortunes, to be feared 5 
being Sankr pts, and many of them felons. Bacon. 

It is with wicked men as with a dankrupt: when his credi- 
tors are loud and clamorous, and fpeak big, he giveth them 


many good words. Calamy. 
in vain at court the bankrupt pleads his caufe 5 
His thanklefs country leaves him to her laws. Pope. 


To Ba’NKRUPT. v. 
ing his creditors. 
Wee caft off the care ofall future thirft, becaufe we are al- 
ready bankrupted. Hammond. 
BANNER. 2. /. [banniere, Fr: tanair, Welch.] 
1. A flag; a ftandard; a militalyv enfign. 
From France there come .a powers 
Who already have fecret {cite 
Iri fome of our beft ports, and are at point 
To fhew their open banner. Shake/peare. 
All in a moment through the gloom were feen 
Ten thoufand banners rife into the a'r, 
With orient colours waving. 


a. Io break; to difable one from fatisfy- 


VUilton. 


BAN 


f He faid rio more; 
But left his fifter and his queen behind, 


And wav’d his royal banner in the wind. Drysler: 
Fir’d with fuch motives, you do well to join 
W ith Cato’s foes, and follow Czfar’s banners. Addifon- 


2. A ftreamer borne at the end of a lance, or clfewhere. 
Ba‘/NNERET. n. /. [from banner. A knight made in thc field, 
with the ceremony of cutting off the point of his ftandard, and 
making it a banner. “They are next to barons indignity ; and 
were anciently called by fummons to parliament. Blount. 
A gondeman told king Henry, that Sir Richard Croftes, 
made banneret at Stoke, was a wife man ; the king anfwercd, 
he doubted not that, but marvelled how a fool could know. 
j ? Camden's Remains. 

Ba’NNEROL, more properly BANDEROL. a. / [from bandercle, 
Fr.] A little fag or ftreamer. 

King Ofwald had a sannerol of gold and purple fet over his 
tomb. > Carmeden. 

BA'NNIAN. m. f> A man’s undrefs, or morning-gown; fuch 
as is worn by the Bannians in the Eaft Indies. 

Ba‘’nnock. 7n. fı A kind of oaten or peafe meal cake, mixcd 
with water, and baked upon an iron plate over the fire; ufed 
in the northern counties, and in Scotland. 

ih ne ea n. f: [6anquet, Fr. banchetto, Ital. vangueto, Span. ] 
A feait. 

If a fafting day come, he hath on that day a banquet to 

make. 00k ere 

In his commendations I am fed ; 

It is a anguet to me. Shake/pea-e. 

You cannot have a perfeét palace, except you havc two fé- 

veral fides; a fide for the anguet, and a fide for the houfhold 5; 
the one for feafts and triumphs, and the other for dwelling. 

Bacon’s Effays- 

Shall the companions make a banquet of him? Shall they 


part bim among the merchants ? ‘Jeb. 
At that tafted fruit, 
The fun, as from Thyeftean sanguet, turn’d 
His courfe intended. Milton. 
‘That dares prefer the toils of Hercules 
To dalliance, Sanguets,. and ignoble cafe. Dryden. 


ae on ROR SE: v.a. [from the noun.] To tteat any one with 
-feafts. 
Welcome his friends, 
Vifit his countrymen, and éanguet them. 
Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 
They were bangucted by the way, and the nearer they ap- 
proached, the more encreafed the nobility. Sir J. Haywards 
To BA’xQueT. v. 2. To feaft; to fare daintily- 
‘The mind fhall danquet, tho’ the body pine: 
Fat paunches make lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but banker out the wits. : 
: Shakefp. Loves Labcur Lo/?. 
So long as his innocence is his repait, he feafts and bañ- 


quets upon bread and water., South. 
I purpos’d to unbend the evening hours, 
And sangnet private in the women’s bow’rs. Prior. 


Ba’‘/NQUETER. z. /. {from banquet. ] 

x. A feafter; one that lives delicioaliy: 

2. He that makes feafts. 

BA'NQUET-HOUSE. n. { [from banguet and houfe.] A 

Ba‘/NQUETING-HOUSE. houfe where banquets arc kept. 

In a bangueting-h:ufe, among certain plea{fant trees, the table 
was fet near to an excellent water- work. Sidney. 
But at the walk’s end behdld, how rais’d on high 

: A banquet-houjse falutes the fouthern fky. Dryden. 

BANQUETTE. n.f: (Fr. in fortification.] A fmall bank at 
the cyte of the parapet, for the foldiers to mount upon when 
they fire. 

a RS TICLR: n.f. A fmall fifh, called alfo a ftickleback. 

To BAN TER. v. a. [a barbarous word, without etymology; 
unlefs it be derived from badiner, Fr] To play upon; to 
rally ; to turn to ridicule, to ridicule. 

e magiftrate took it that he Jantered him, and bad an 
officer take him into cuftody. L’ Eftrange- 
It is no new thing for innocent fimplicity to be the fubjcct 
of bantering drolls. L’ Eftrange. 
Could Alcinous’ guefts with-hold 
From fcorn or rage ? Shall we, cries one, permit 
His leud romances, and his sant’ring wit? 

Ba‘n‘TER. 2. /. [from the verb.] Ridicule; raillery. e 
This humour, let it look never fo filly, as it pafles many times 
for frolick and banter, is one of the moft pernicious {nares ir 
human life. L Ejtrange. 
Metaphyficks are fo neceflary to a diftinét conception, folid 
judgment, and juft reafoning on many fubjects, that thofe who 
ridicule ity will be fuppofed to make their wit and banter a re- 
'fuge*and excufe for their own luzinets. Watts. 

BA'NTERER. 2. f. [from bante .} One that banters ; a droll. 
What opinion have thefe religious banterers of the divine 
power? or what have they to fay for this st i and con- 
tempt? s L Efiranġe-. 

BA'NTLING. 73.j. [if it has any etymology, it is perhaps corrupt- 


Tate, 


BAR 


ed from the old word bairn, bairnling, alittle child.}] A little 
child: a low wora. 
If the obje& of their love 

Chance by Lucina’s aid to prove, 

‘They feldom let the bant ing roar, 

In bafket, at a ncighbour’s door. 
Ba/’prism. 2. f: (Sapti/mus, Lat. Bawlicpos-] d 
E. An external ablution of the body, with a certain form of 

words, which operates and denotes an internal ablution or 
wafhing of the foul from original fin. 7 Ayliffe. 

Bapti/m is given by water, and that prefcript form of words 

which the church of Chriift doth ufe. Fiooker- 
To his great bapti/m flock’d, 

With awe, the regions round, and with them came 

From Nazareth the fon of Jofeph dcem’d, 

Unmarkt, unknown. Ailton. 
2. Bap:ifm is often taken in Scripture for fufferings. : 

have a baptifm to be baptized with, and how am I ftrait- 

ened till it be accomplifhed ? Luke. 

BAPT'sSMAL. adj. [from baptiim.] Of or pertaining to bap- 
tifm. 

When we undertake the sapti/mal vow, and enter on their 

new life, it would be apt to difcourage us. Ftdammond. 
Ba’prisr. 2. f. [baptifice, Fr. Bawlisns.] He that adminifters 
baptifm,. 


Prior. 


Him the Baptrf# foon 
Defery’d, divinely warn’d, and witnefs bore 
As to his worthier Ailton. 
Ba pristery. n. /. [baptiflerium, Lat.] The place where the 
facrament of baptifm is adminiftred. 

‘The great church, éaptifiery, and leaning tower, are well 
worth feeing. jon. 

To BAPTIZE. v. a. [éaptifer, Fr. from BawliZw.] To chri- 
ften ; to adminifter the facrament of baptifm. 
He to them fhall leave in charge, 

To teach all nations what of him they learn’d, 

And his falvation ; them who {hall believes, 

Baptizing in the profluent ftream, the fign 

Of wafhing them from guilt of fin, to Dfe 

Pure, and in mind prepar’d, if fo befal, 

For death, like that which the Redeemer dy’d. 

Milton’s Paradife Loft. 

Let us reficét that we are chriftians ; that we are called by 
the name of the Son of God, and Saf tized into an irreconcile- 
able enmity with fin, the world, and the devil. Rogers. 

BAPTI ZER. 2. f. [from to baptize.] One that chriftens; one 
that adminifters baptifm. 

BAR. 2. f: (barre, Fr.] 

I. A piece of wood, iron, or other matter, laid crofs a pafflage 
to hinder entrance. 

And he made the middle Sar to fhoot through the boards 
from the once end to the other. Exodus. 

2. A bołt; a piece of iron or wood faftened to a door, and en- 
teing into the poft or wall to hold it. 

The fifh-gate did the fons of Haflenaah build, who alfo laid 
the beams thercof, and fet up the doors thereof, the locks 
thereof, and the dars thereof. Nebemiah. 

3- Any obftacle which hinders or obftruéts. 

I brake up for it my decreed place, and fet Jars and doors, 

and faid, hitherto fhalt thou ceme, and no farther. 
y Job, xxxviii. r0. 
And had his heir furviv’d him in due courfe, 
What limits, Lngland, hadft thou found? what Jar? 
What world could have refifted ? Daniels Civil War. 
Hard, thou know’ft it, to exclude 





Spiritual fubftance with corporeal żar. Ailton. 
Muit I new ¿ars to my own joy create, 
Refufe myfelf, what I had forc’d from fate ? Dryden. 


Fatal accidents have fet 
A moft unhappy bar between your friendfhip. 
Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 
4. A rock, or bank of fand, at the entrance of a harbour or ri- 
ver, which fhips cannot fail over at low water. 
5. Any thing ufed for prevention. 

Left examination fhould hinder and lett your proceedings, 
behold, for a dar againft that impediment, one opinion newly 
added. looker. 

Which Salique land the French unjuftly gloze to be 

The founder of this law, and female bar. Shakefpear ce. 

6. The plece whcre caufes of law are tried, or where criminals 
are judged ; fo called from the ġar placed to hinder crouds 
from inconimoding the court. 
The great duke 
Came to the dar, where, to his accufations, 


He pleaded ftill not Suey Shakefpeare. 
Some at the ġar with fubtlety defend, 
Or on the bench the knotty laws untye. Dryden. 


7- An inclofed place in a tavern or coffechoufe, where the houfe- 
kevper fits and receives reckonings. 

I waS under fome apprehenfion that they would appeal to 

me; and therefore laid down my penny at the ġar, and made 

the bef^of my way. Addifon, 


B A R 


8. In law. A peremptory cxception againft a dein.2J4 or plea 
brought by the defendant in an action, that dftroys 1¢ action 
of the plaintiff for ever. It is divided into a dar ta ~»mmon 
intent, and a dar fpecial: a 4a? to a common inteny, Ts an or- 
dinary or general dar, that difable, thc declaratian ow pléx of the 
plaintiff: a bar {pecial, is that which is more Lief ordinary, 
and falls out in the cafe in hand, upon foine fx Yal circum- 


ftante of the fact. i F Cowel. 
Baftardy is laid in ġar of fomething that is pri:Sipally com- 
menced. j A, life. 
9. Any thing by which the compages or ftructure is held to- 
gether. 


I went down to the bottoms of the mountains : the earth, 
with her bars, was about me for ever. ‘Jonah, 
I0. Any thing which is laid acrofs another, as Sars in heraldry. 
ri. Bar of gold or filuer, is a lump or wedge fiom the mines, 
melted down into a fort of mould, and never wrought. 

12. Bars of a horfe. ‘The upper part of the gums between the 
tuíks and grinders, which bears no teeth, und to whicl? the 
bit is applied, and, by its friction, the horfe governed. 

x13. Bas, in mufick, are ftrokes drawn perpendicularly acrcfs 
the lines of a picce of mufick ; ufed to regulate the beating 
or meafure of mufical time. 

Bar sHoT. 2. f: “Two half bullets joined together by an iron 
bar; ufed in fea engagements for cutting down the mafts and 
rigging. 

To ne p a. [from the noun.] 

x. To faften or fhut any thing with a bolt, or bar. 

My duty cannot fuffer 
‘I’ obey in all your daughter's hard commands ; 
‘Though their injunétion be to bar my doors, 
And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. 
Shake p. Kirg Leer. 
When you Sar the window-fhutters of your lady's bed- 
chamber at nights, lcavc open the fafhes to lect in the air. 
. Susfi’s Direfions to the Chambermaid. 

2. To hinder; to obftru&. 

When Jaw can do no right, 
Let it be lawful, that law dar no wrong. 

3- To prevent. 

The houfes of the country were all fcattered, and yet not 
fo far off as that it Jarred mutual fuccour. Sidney. 

Doth it not feem a thing very probable, that God doth pur- 
pofely add, Do after my judgments ; as giving thereby to un- 
deritand, that his meaning in the former fentence was but to ar 
fimilitude in fuch things as were repugnant to his ordinances, 
laws, and ftatutes ? tLiooker. 

4. To thut out from. 

Hath he fet bounds between their love and me ? 
I am their mother ; who fhall bar them from me ? 
Shake/p. Richard IIT.» 


Shakefpeare. 


Our hope of Italy not only loft, 
But fhut from ev’ry fhore, and barr’dfromev'ry coat Dr3d. 
5. To exclude from a claim. 
God hath abridged it, by barring us from fome things of 
themfelves indifferent. tilgoher. 
Give my voice on Richard’s fide, 
To sar my master’s heirs in true defcent! 
God knows I will not. 
His civil aéts do bind and dar them all ; 
And as from Adam, all corruption take, 
So, if the father’s crime be capital, 
In all the blood, Jaw doth corruption make. Sir Y. Davies. 
It was thought fufficicnt not only to exclude them from that 
benefit, but to żar them from thcir money. Cla endon.. 
If he is qualified, why is he barred the profit, when he 
only performs the conditions ? Collier on Pride. 
6. To prohibit. 
For though the law of arms doth Sar 
‘The ufe of venom’d fhot in war. Fludibras. 
What is a greater pedant than a mere man of the town ? 
Bar him the plavhoufis, and you flrike him dumb. Addijon. 
7- To except; to make an exception. 
Well, we fhall fee your bearing.— 
— Nay, but I ġar to-night; vous Tah not gage me 
By what we do to night. Shake/pearea 
8. In law. ‘To hinder the procefs of a fuit. 
But buff and belt men never know thefe cares 3 
No time, nor trick of law, their action ders: 
Their caufe they to an eafier iffue put. Dryden. 
From fuch delays as conduce to,che finding out of truth, a 
criminal caufe ought not to be ža red. Ayliffe. 
If a bifhop be a party to a fuit. and excommunicates his ad- 
verfary, fuch excommunicatiog-shall not djfable‘vr bar his xa 
- verfary. Aylhiffe. 
9- To żar a vein. i 
‘This is ano tion perfojmed upon the veins of the legs of 
a horfe, and other parts, with intent to ftop the mali t hu- 
mours. Itis done by opening the fkin above it, difengaging 
it, and tying it both above and below, and ftriking between 
two ligatures, 


Shake/peare. 


4 BARB. 


B AR 


BARB. x. [tarba, a beard, Lat.] 
x. Any th, g that grows in tne place of a beard. ; 
‘he tarbel, fo called by reafon of his dard or wattels at his 
mouth, nder his chaps. I uitons Angl-r. 
2. Fie pirts that ftand backward in an arrow, or filhing-hook, 
to hinder them from bcing extracted. 
Norl. —‘tte->partan fear’d, before he found 
The fhir ng barb appear above the wound. 
3. The armoc¢ tor horfes. 
- Their hof{es were naked, without any barbs; for albeit many 
brought J2rés, few regarded to put them on. ffayward. 
Bars. 2. f- [contraéted from Barbary.-] A Barbary horfe. 
Thefe horfes are brought from Barbary; they are commonly 
of a flender light fize, and very lean and thin, ufually chofen 
for ftallions. Burbs, as it is faid, may dic, but never grow 
old; the vigour and mettle of barts never ceafe but with their 
life. farrier’s Didtionary. 
To Bars. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To fhave ; to drefs out the beard. 
Shave the head, and tic the beard, and fay it was the defire 
of the penitent to be fo barbed before his death. 
j Shakefpeare's Aleafure for Meafure. 
2. To furnifh horfes with armour. 
A warriour train 
That like a deluge pour’d upon the plain; 
On barbed fteeds they rode in proud array, 
Thick as the college of the bees in May. 
3. To jag arrows with hooks. 
‘The twanging bows 
Send thowers of fhafts, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin bear. 
Ba’/RBACAN. 1. f [barbacane, Fr. Larbacana, Span.] 
1. A fortification piaced before the walls of a town. 
Within the ġartacan a porter fate, 
Day and night duly keeping watch and ward: 
Nor wight, nor word mote pafs out of the gate, _ 
But in good order, and with due regard. Fairy Queen. 
2. A fortrefs at the end of a bridge. we 
3. An opening in the wall through which the guns are levelled. 
,BA‘RBADOES Cherry. [alphigia, Lat.] f 
It has a fmall quinquefid calix, of one leaf, having bifid feg- 
ments; the flower confifts of five leaves, in form of a rofe, 
having feveral ftamina collected in form of a tube; the ovary, 
in the bottom of the flower-cup, becomes a globular, fiefhy, 
foft fruit; in which is a finglecapfule, containing three ftony 
winged nuts. Inthe Weft Indies, it rifes to be fifteen or fix- 
tecn feet high, where it produces great quantities of a pleafant 
tart fruit; propagated in gardens there, but in Europe itis a 
curiofity. Miller. 
Ba’RBA’DOES Tar. A bituminous fubftance, differing little from 
the petroleum floating on feveral fprings in England and Scot- 
land. Woodward's Method of Foffils. 
BARBA/’/RIAN. 2. f. [barbarus, Lat. It feems to have fignified 
at firft only a foreign, ora foreigner; but, in time, implied fome 
degree of wildnefs or cruelty. ] 
1. Aman uncivilized; untaughct; a favage. 
Proud Greece, all nations elfe barbarians held, 
Boatting, her learning all the world excell’d. Denham. 
"T here were not different gods among the Greeks and barba- 
rians. Stiliing fie t’s Defence of Difcourje on Romifh Idolatry. 
But with defcending fhow’rs of brimitone fir’d, 
‘The wild arlarian in the ftorm expir’d. 
2. A foreigner. 
I would they were larbariazs, as they are, 
- ‘Though in Rome litter’d. aay “asta Coriclanus. 
3. A brutal monfter ; a man without pity: a term of reproach, 
= ‘Thou fell barbarian ! 
What had he done! what could provoke thy madnefs 
To afiaffinate fo great, fo brave a man! A. Philips’s D. Mot. 
BARBA’RIAN. adj. Belonging to barbarians; favage. 
- Some felt the filent ftroke of mould’ring age, 
Barbarian blindnefs. Pope's Epiftles. 
BARBA'RICK. adj. [baréaricus, Lat,] Foreign; far-fetched. 
‘The gorgeous Eaft, with richeit hand, 


Pope's Iitad. 


Dryden's Fables. 


Philips. 


Addifon. 


Show’rs on her kings arbarick pearl and gold. Par. Loft. 
‘The eaftetn front was glorious to behold, 
With diamond flaming, and sarbarick gold. Pope. 


BA'RBARISM. z. /. [barbarifinus, Lat.] p 
1. A form of fpeech contrary to the purity and exaétnefs of any 
language. 

The language is as near approaching to it, as our modern 
barbarifm will allow ; which is all that can be expeéted from 
any now extant. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 

2. Ignorance of arts; want of Fearning. 
I have for barbari/%* Svoke more 

Than for that angel knowledge you can fay. . 

5 a Stahslpeare’s Linke Labour Loft. 

IQ ecnius of Raphael having 
dartarmayn and ignorance, the know edge of painting is now ar- 
mcd to perfeclion. Pryden’s Dufrefncy, Preface. 

3- Brutality ; favagenefs of manners ; incivility. 


Nlodcration ought to be had in tempering and managing the 


N° XII. 


-pcceeded to the times of 


BAR 


Irifh, to bring them from their deighe cf licentious barbar : [zt 
unto the love of goodnefs and cis iiity. S; enjis Stare of Irel. 
Divers great monarchies have rifen from barlariym toe civi- 
lity, and fallen again to ruin. Sir Se Davies on Ireland. 
4- Cruelty; barbarity; unpitying hardnefs of bheart. 
‘They mutt per force bave meled, 
And barbari, m itfelf have pitied him. Shatefn. Richard II. 
BARBA RITY. 2. f. [from burba: ous.) 
1. Savagenefs 5; incivility. 
2. Cruelty ; inhumanity. 

And they did treat him with all the rudenefs, reproach, and 

barbarity imaginable. Clarcicon. 
3. Barbarifm ; impurity of fpeech. 
Next Petrarch followed, andin him we fee 

What rhime improv’d in all its height, can be 

At beft a pleafing found, and fweet barbari:y. Dryden. 

Latin often expreffes that in one word, which cither the żar- 
Larity or narrownefs of modern tongues cannot fupply in more. 

Dryden. 

Affected refinements, which cnded by degrees in many lar- 

barities, before the Goths had invaded Italy. Stift. 
BA’RBAROUS. adj. [barla:c, Fr. Rž:2x D. ] 
I. Stranger to civility 5; favage; unciviiized. 

What need I fay more to you? What car is fo larbaroxs, 

but hath heard of Amphizlus ? Sidney- 
The doubtful damfel dare not yet commit 

Her fingle perfon to their burbarous truth. Fairy Que.n. 

Thou arta Roman; be not barbarsus. Shake p. T. Andron. 

And he left governour, Philip, for his country a Pirygian, 
and for manners more sarbarcus than he that fet him there. 

2 Atacee- V. 22. 

A barbarous country muft be broken by war, beclore it be 
capable of government; and when fubdued, if it be not well 
planted, it will eftfoons return to barbarifm. Davies on Tre/and. 

2. Ignorant; unacquainted with arts. 

They who reftored painting in Germany, not having thofe 

reliques of antiquity, retained that darbareus mauner. Dryden. 
3- Cruel; inhuman. 
By their barbarous ufage, he died within a few days, to the 
grief of all that knew him. C far endor. 

Ba‘RBAROUSLY. adv. [from barbarous. ] 
x. Ignorantly; without knowledge or arts. 
2. lna manner contrary to the rules of fpeech. 

We barbaroufly call them bleft, 

Whilft fwelling coffers break their owner’s reft. 

3- Cruelly; inhumanly. 

But yet you aréarouffy murder’d him. Dryd. Span. Friar. 

She wifhes it may profper; but her mother ufed one of her 
nieces very Jarbarou/ly. Speftatcr. 

BaA‘/RBAROUSNESS. 2. /. [from barbarous. ] 
1. Incivility of manners. 

Excellencies of mufick and poetry are grown to be little 
more, but the one fiddling, and the other rhiming; and are 
indeed very worthy of the ignorance of the friar, and the bar- 
baroufne/s of the Goths. Tempie. 

2. Impurity of language. 

it is alfo much degenerated and impaired, as touching the 

purenefs of fpeech; being overgrown with barbaroufnefs. 
Brerewood on Languages. 


Stepney. 


3- Cruelty. 
The sarbaroufnefs of the trial, and the perfuafives of the clergy, 
prevailed to antiquate it. Hlale’s Common Law of England. 
Jo BA’RBECUE. v.a. A term ufed in the \Weft-Indics for dref+ 
fing a hog whole; which, being fplit to the backbone, is laid 
flat upon a large gridiron, raifed about two foot above a char- 
coal fire, with which it is furrounded. 
Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endu’d, | 
Cries, fend me, gods, a whole hog barbecu'd. Pope. 
Ba‘RBECUE. 2. /. A hog dreft whole, in the Weft-Indian manner. 
Ba/’rRBED. participial adj. [from to bard. ] 
1. Furnifhed with armour. 
His glittering armour he will command to ruff, | 
His barbed fteeds to ftables. Shakefreare’s Richard II. 
2. Bearded ; jagged with hooks or points. 
If I conjeéture right, no drizzling fhow’r, 
But rattling ftorm of arrows saré’d with fire. 
Liilton’s Paradife Loft. 
Ba/rRBEL. 2. f- [from bard. ] 
x. A kind of fith found in rivers, large and ftrong, but coarfe. 
The barbel is fo called, by reafon of the barb or wattels at 
his mouth, or under his chaps. JV aiton s Anyer. 
2. Knots of fuperfuous flefh growing up in the channels of the 
mouth of a horfe. Farriter’s Diéttonary. 
Ba‘reer. n.f. [from to barb.] A man who fhaves the beard. 
His chamber being ftived with friends or fuitors, he gave his 
legs, arms, and breafts to his fervants to drefs 5 his head and 
face to his barber ; his eyes to his letters, and his cars to peti- 
tioners. TP ition. 
With thofe thy boift’rous locks, no worthy match 
For valour to afiail 
But by the daréer's razor beft fubdu'd. 


Milton's Sampfin’s Agontf/iese 
2Q. -v\ hat 





BAR 


What fyftem, Dick, has right averr’d 

The caufe, why woman has no beard? 

In points like thefe we muft agree; 

Our barber knows as much as we. Prior. 

To BARBER. v.a. [fromthe noun.] Todrefsout; to powder. 
Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne’er the word of No, woman heard fpcak, 
Being darber’d ten times o’er, goes to the feaft. 
Shake/peare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
BARBER-CHIRURGEON. 7. f. A man who joins the practice 
of furgery to the barber’s trade ; fuch as were all furgeons for- 
merly, but now it is ufed only fora low practifer of furgery. 

He put himfelf into éarber-chirurgeons hands, who, by unfit 
applications, rarified the tumour. ieman s Surge y- 

BARBER-MONGER. 7. /. A word of reproach in Shbakefp:are, 
which feemsto fignify a fop; aman decked out by his barber. 

Draw, you rogue; for though it be night, the moon fhines; 
T’! make a fop of the moonfhine of you; you whorefon, cul- 
lionly, barber-mionger, draw. Shakefpeare’s King’s Lear. 

BA'RRERRY. 7. /f. [berberis, Lat] Pipperidge bufh. 

It is fet with fharp prickles; the leaves are long, and ferrated 
on the edges; the flowers confift of fix leaves, which expand in 
form of a rofe, and are of a ycllow colour; the fruit is long, of 
an acid tafte, and, for the moft part, of a red colour, and grows 
in clufters; the bark of the tree is whitifh. The fpecies are, 
x. The common barferry. 2. Parberrywithout ftones. The 
firít of thefe forts is very common in England, and often planted 
for hedges. Adler. 

Barberry is a plant that bears a fruit very ufeful in houfe- 
wifery ; that which beareth its fruit without ftones is counted 
beft. MMortimer’s Fiufhandry. 

BARD. 2. /. [Lardd, Welch, a poet.) 

‘There is amongft the Irifh a kind of people called ars, 
which are to them inftead of poets; whofe profeffion is to fet 
forth the praifes or difpraifes of men in their poems or rhime; 
the which are had in high regard and eftimation among them. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 
And many bards that to the trembling chord, 
Can tune their timely voices cunningly. Fairy Queen. 
The bard who firit adorn’d our native tongue, 
T un’d to his Britifh lyre this ancient fong, 
Which Homer might without a blufh rehearfe. 
BARE. adj. [bane, Sax. bar, Dan.] 
x. Naked; without covering. 

The trees are bare and naked, which ufe both to cloath and 

houfe the kern. Spenfir cn Ireland. 
‘Then ftretch’d her arms t’ embrace the body bare; 

Her clafping hands inclofe but empty air. Dryden. 

Inthe old Roman ftatues, thefe two parts were always bare, 
and expofed to view, as much as our hands and face at prefent. 


Addifon’s Travels. 
2. Uncovered in refpeét. 


‘Though the lords ufed to be covered whilft the commons 
were bare, yet the commons would not be bare before the Scot- 
tilh commiffioners ; and fo none were covered. Clarendon. 

3- Unadorned; plain; fimple; without ornament. 
Yet was their manners then but sare and plain; 
For th* antique world exccfs and pride did hate. Fairy 2, 
4- DeteGed; without concealment. 
‘Thefe falfe pretexts and varnifh’d colours failing, 
Pare in thy guilt, how foul thou muft appear? 


Miilton’s Samfon Agoniftes. 


Dryden. 


5. Poor; without plenty. 


Were it for the glory of God, that the clergy fhould be left 
as bare as the apoftles, when they had neither ftaff nor ferip; 
Ged would, I hope, endue them with the felf-fame affection. 

Hooker, Preface. 

Even from a bare treafury, my fuccefs has been contrary to 


that of Mr. Cowlcy. Dryden's Epifiles, Dedication. 
6. Mere. 


It was a bare petition of a ftate 
To one whom they had punifh’d. Sheke/peare’s Coriolanus. 
You have an exchequer of words, and no othcr treafure for 
our followers; for it appears, by their bare liveries, that they 
ive by your dare words. Shake/peare’s Two Gent. of Verona. 
Nor are men prevailed upon by are words, only through a 
defect of knowledge; but carried, with thefe puffs of wind, 
contrary to knowledge. South. 
7- Threadbare; much worn; as, bare liveries, in the laft quo- 
tation from Shake/peare. 
8. Not united with any thing elfe. 


A defire to draw all things to the determination of are and 
naked Scripture, hath cated much pains to be taken in abating 
the credit of man. Foker. 

That which offendeth us, is the great difgrace which they 
offer unto our cuftom of Lare reading the word of God. Fiooser. 

9. Sometimes it has of before the thing taken away. ? 

Tempt not the brave and needy to deipar; 
For, tho” your violence fhould leave them bare 
Of gold and filver, {words and darts remain. Dryden's Juv. 
Making a law to reduce intereft, will not raife the price of 
lard; it will only leave the country barer of money. Locke. 


4- Meannefs of clothes. 


BEAR 


4s Barr. v. a. [from the adjeftive.] To ftrip; to make bare 
or naked. 

The turtle on the red branch, 

Lament» the wounds that death did launch. Spenfer. 

“There is a fabulous narration, that an herb grad weth in the 
likenefs of a lamb, and fecdeth upon the grafs, iti fuch fort as 
it will bare the grafs round about. Lacon s tural Fiftors, 

Eriphyle here he found 

Baring her breatft, yet blecding with the woui d. 

He bar’d an ancient oak of all her boughs: 
Then on a rifing ground the trunks he plac’d. 

For virtue, when I point the pens 

Pare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ftar 5 

Can there be wanting to defend her caufe, 

Lights of the church, or guardians of the Jaws ? Pope. 

Bare, or Bore. The preterite of to bear. See To DEAR. 
BaA‘REBONE. 2. /. [from bare and bone.) Lean, fo that the bones 
appear. 

Here comes lean Jack, here come larebene ; how long is it 
ago, Jack, fince thou faweft thy ownknec? Shake/p. Hen. lv. 

BA’ REFACED. adj. [from bare and face. ] 
x. With the face naked ; not mafked. 

Your French crowns have no hair at all, and then you will 

play Jarcfaced. Shake/peare’s Alivfummer’s Night's Dream. 

2. >shamelefs; unreferved ; without conccalment; without dif- 
uife. 

s Ihe animofitics cncreafed, and the parties appeared Žare- 

Jaced againtt cach other. i Clarendon. 

It is moft certain, that berefaced bawdry is the poorcft pre- 
tence to wit imaginable ` Dryden, 

BAREFA‘’CEDLY. adv. [from barcfuced.] Openly; fhametully; 
without difguife. 

Though only fome profligate wretches own it too éare- 
Jacedy, yet, perhaps, we fhould hear more, did not fear tie 
people’s tongues. Lecke. 

BAREFA‘CEDNESs. z. /. [from berefaced.] Effrontery; aflu- 

rance; aucacioufnels.. 

Ba’REFOOT. adj. [from tare and fot.] Without fhoes. 
She muft have a hufband ; 

I muft dance barefoct on her wedding day. Shake/peare. 

Going to find a barefoot brother out, 

One of our order. Shuke peare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

Ambitious love hath fo in me offended, 

That Sarefcot plod I the cold ground upon 

W ith fainted vow. Shake/peart. 

Envoys defcribe this holy man, with his Alcaydes about 
him, ftanding darcfo:t, bowing to the earth. Addifon. 

BAREFOCTED. adj. Without fhoes. | 
He himfelf, with a rope about his neck, barefcoted, came to 
offer himfelf to the difcretion of Leonatus. Sidney. 
Ba‘REGNAWN. adj. [from bare and guawn.] Eaten bare. 
Know my name is loft ; 
By treafon’s tooth sarezguawnand cankerbit. Shak. K. Lear. 
Ba’/REHEADED. adj. [from bare and fead.] Uncovered in re- 
{pect. 

He, bareheaded, lower than his proud fteed’s neck, 
Befpoke them thus. Shakefpeare’s Richard II. 
Next, before the chariot, went two men baz eheaded: Bacon. 

‘The viétor knight had laid his helm afide, 
Bareliaded, popularly low he bow’d. 

Ba’rety. adv. [from Zare.] 
1. Nakedly. 
z. Merely; only ; without any thing more. 

‘IT he external adminiftration of his word is as well by reading 
éarely the Scripture, as by explaining the fame. Fiockim 

‘TRe duke of Lancatter is dead ; 

And living too, for now his fon is duke— 

—— Barely in title, notin revenue. Shate/p. Richard II. 

He barely nam’d the ftreet, promis’d the wine; 

But his kind wife gave me the very fign. Donne. 

WV here the balance of trade barely pays for commodities with 
commodities, there money muft be fent, or elfe the debts can- 
not be paid. Locke. 

Ba RENEss. 7. /. [from dare.j 
x. Nakednefs. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


Dryden's Fables. 


So you ferve us 
Till we ferve you ; but when you have our rofes 
You barcly leave our thorns to prick ourfelves, 
And mocks us with our éarene/s. Shak. All swell that ends well, 
2. Leannefs. ' 
For their poverty, I know not where they had that; and 
for their Larene/s, they never learned that of me. Shak. Llen.IV. 


‘3. Poverty. 


Were it ftript of its privile res, and made'‘as like the primi- 
tive church for its barene/s_ 4, its purity, it could legally war: 
all fuch privileges. otith' 
BARGAIN. n.f. (barges, Welch 3 bargaigne, Fr.) 

1. A contract or agreemert concerning the fale of fom thing. 
What is marriage but'a very bargain? wherein is foug ral- 
liance, or portion, or reputation, with fome defire of iflue; 
not the faithful nuptial union of man and wife. Bacon. 


2 No 


BA R 
'go more can be due to me, 
TK. a at the dargain made was meant. 
2. Ihe ,hing bought or told. 
(3: me but my price for the other two, and you fhall even 
haveth ‘t into the bargain. Lh Strange. 
He whois at the c: urge of a tutor at home, may give his 
a mc _.-@enteel carriage, with greater learning into the bar- 
fona qr S g“ s S 
gain, thi;; any at {chool can do. Locke. 
=- Stipulati.-n. f x 
“‘Lhere‘ yas a difference between courtefics received from 
their mafter and the duke; for that the duke’s might have ends 
of utility and dargains whereas their maiter’s could not. 
Bacon's Llenr; VII. 
4. An unexpected reply ; tending to obfcenity. 
Where fold he bargains, whipititch ? Dryden. 
As to bargains, few of them feem to be excellent, becaufe 
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they all terminate into one fingle point. Swit. 
Wo maid at court is lcis afhani’d, 
Howe'er for telling bargains fam’d. Swift. 


An event; an upfhot: alow fenice. 
I am forry for thy misfortune ; however we muft make the 
beft of a bad bargain: thou artin jeopardy that is certain. 


Arbuthnot’s Litijtory of J- Bul. 
6. In law. 


Bargain and fale is a contract or agreement made for ma- 
nours, lands, €Sc. alfo the transferring the property of them 
from the baryaincr to the bargaince. Cowel. 

To BARGAIN. v. n. [from the noun.] To make a contract for 
the fale or purchafe of any thing; often with fór. 
Henry isable to enrich his queen ; 

And not to feck a qucento make him rich. 

So worthlefs peafants bargain for their wives, 

As market men for oxen, fheep, or horfe. Shake/p. 

For thofe that are like to bein plenty, they may be lar gained 
for upon the ground. Bacon. 

‘Ihe thrifty ftate will bargain ere they fight. Dryden. 
It is pofible the great duke may bargain for the republick of 
Lucca, by the help of his great treafures. Addijon on Italy. 
BaARGAINEE’. 1. f- [from bargain.] He or fhe that accepts a 
bargain. 
BARA Arn ee n. f. [from bargain.] The perfon who profers, 
or makes a bargain. 
BARGE. z. /. [bargie, Dut. from barga, low Lat ] 
x. A boat for pleafure. 4 
The sarge fhe fat in, like a burnifh’d throne, 

Burnt on the water. Shakefpeare. 

It was confulted, when I had taken my barge, and gone a- 
fhore, that 'my fhip fhould have fer fail and left me there. 


Raleigh s Effays. 


5- 


Plac’d in the gilded barge, 
Proud with the burden of fo fweet a charge ; 
With painted oars the youths begin to twcep 
Weptune’s fmooth face. 
2. A boat for burden. 


Ba‘rRGER. 2. f. [from éarge.] The manager of a barge. 
Howfoever, many wafarers make themfelves glee, by put- 
tine the inhabitants in mind of this privilege; who again, 
efpecially the women, like the Campellians in the north, and 
the London éargers, forflow not to baigne them. 


Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
BARK. z. /- [Larck, Dan ] 
xs. Tbe rind or covering of a trec. 


Trees laft according tothe ftrength and quantity of their fap 
and juice ; being well munited by their baré againit the inju- 
ries of the air. Bugon’s Natural fiiftsry. 

Wand’ring in the dark, 

Phyficians for the tree have found the bark. 

2. A {mall fhip. [from barca, low Lat.j 

‘Things, I fay, being in this ftate, it came to pafs, that the 
duke of Parma muit have flown, if he would have come into 
England ; for he could neither get bark nor mariner to put to 
fea. Bacon on th: [har with Spain. 

It was that fatal and perfidious żar, 
Built in th’ eclipfe, and rigg’d with curfes dark, 
"That funk fo low that facred head of thinc. 
Who to a woman trufjs his peace of mind, 
Trufts a frail bark with a tempcituous wind. 
To BARK. v. n. [beopcan, Saxon.) 


z. To make the noife which a dog makes, whĦen hce threatens 
or purfues. 


Failer. 


Dryden. 


Aiton. 


Granville. 


Sent before my time 
Into this breathing vwo:'d, fcarce half made up, 
And that fo lamely and uwnfafhionably, 
“I hat dogs /aré at me. 


Shake/p. Richard III. 
Why du your dogs barr 


ə? be there bears i’ th’ town ? 
Satke/p. Aderry (Vives of indfor- 
In yain the herdman calls «im back again; 

The dogs ftand off afar, and 4:74 in vain. 

2. Voxlamourat; to purfuc with,reproaches. 
Vile is the vengeance on the afhes cold, 

And envy bafe, to éa:& at feeping famc. 


Fairy Queen. 


Cowley. A 


BA B 


You dare patronage 


The envious daring of your iaucy tengue, 
Neatnit my jord theduxe of Somerf t! Stake/pearc- 
Jo BARSK- wa [irom the noecn.j] “Lo ftp trees ot their 
bu: «. 


‘The feveret penalties ought to be put upon Lark-ng any tree 
that is nor telled. Terni ie. 
Thele trees, after they are farted, and cut into fhape, are 
tumbled down froin the mountains into the itream. 
sieurs Remarks on Italy. 


BAREK-BARED. [frem Lert and éare.] Stiipped of the 


bark. 
Excorticated and lark-lared trees may be preferved, by nou- 

rifhing up a Inoot trom the foot, or below the ftripped place, 

cutting the body of the tree floping off a little above the hoot, 

and ic will quickly heal, and be covered with bark. 

Aios timers Art of Etlufbandry. 


aif. 


BARKER. z. /: [from bark] 
x. One that barks or clamours. 


W hat hath he done more than a bafe cur? barked and made 
anole? had a fool or two to Ipit in his mouth? But they are 
rather enemies of my fame than me, thefe barkers. 


Lien. Jobnjon’s Difcovery. 


2. [from dark of trees.] One that is employed in ftripping 
trees. 

si aden adj. [from tark.) Confifting of bark; containing 
ark. 


Ivy fo enrings the durky fingers of the elm. 
Sha.c/p. terry thives of li indjer. 
B’ARLEY. n.f: [derived by Junius irom 53. } 

It hath a thick fpike; the caiyx, hutk, awn, and flower, are 
like thofe of wheat or rye, but the awns are rough; the feed is 
{welling in the middle, and, for the moit pait, ends in a fharp 
point, to which the hutks are clofely united. “he fpecies are, 
ae Common long-eared barley 2. Wanter or fquare barley, by 
fome called tug. 3. DSprat varley, or batticdoor barley. All thete 
forts ot bar:ey are town in the {pring of the year, in a dry time. 
In fume very dry light land, the barle is fown early in March ; 
but in itrong clayey foils it is not fown till April. The fquare 
barley or éi > i> Cinenly Cultivated in the north of England, and 
in Scotlaud ; and is nardier than the other torts. Where bariey 
is fown upon new broken up land, the ufual method is to 
plough up the land in March, and let it lie fallow until June; 
at wnich time it is ploughed again, and fown with turnepss 
which are eaten by thesp in winter, by whofe dung the land is 
greatly improved ; and then, in March following, the ground 
is ploughed again, and fown with Larve;. stitller. 

Bariey is emollient, moiftening, and expcétorating; téar/ey 
was chofen by Hippocrates as proper food in inflammatory dil- 
tempers. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

BA'RLEYBRAKE. n.f- A kind of rural play. 
By neighbours prais’d fhe went abrozd thereby, 
At barleybrake her ıwect fwift feet to try. Sidney. 
BARLEY BROTH. nz. /. [from barley and éroth.] A low words 
fomctimes uled for itrong beer. 
Can fodden water, 
A. drench for furreyn’d jades, their barcy broth, 
Decoét their cold blood to fuch valiant heat ? Shake/p. 
BARLEY CORN. #./. [from bariey and corn.) A grain of bar- 
ley ; the beginning of our meaiure of length; the third part of 
an inch. 
A long, long journey, choak’d with breaks and thorns, 

Ill meafur'’d by ten thoutand barley cor::s. Tickell. 

BARLEY Mow. z. j. [from barley and məw. The place where 
reaped barley is itowed up. 
Whenever by yon larley mow I pafs, 

Before my eyes will trip the tidy lais. 


Gay. 
BARMI. n. /-iberm, Welch; beonm, Sax.] Yeaft; the Gienc 


put into drink to make it work, and into bread, to lighten 
and {well it. 
Are you not he 
T hat fometimes make the drinx bear no larm, 
Niiflead light wand’rers, laughing at their harm? Shakefp. 
You may try the force of imagination, upon ftaying the 
working of beer when the éa777 is put into it. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
BAa'RMY. adj. [from arm.] Containing barm. 
Their jovial nights in frolicks and in play 
They pats, to drive the tedious hours away ; 
And their cold ftomachs with crown'd goblets cheer; 
Of windy cider, and of barmy beer. Dryden, 
Barn. 2. /. [ber-n, Sax.J] A place or houfe for laying up any 
fort of grain, hay, or ttraw, Ge. 
In vain the earns expect their promis’d load, 
Nor barns at home, nor recks are heap’d abroad. Dryden: 
I took notice of the make of tevcral barns here: after hav- 
ing laida f-ame of wood, they place, at the four corners of it, 
feur blocks, in fuch a fhape as neither mice nor vermin can 
creep up. Aladifon on Itay: 
Ba’RNACLE z. f. [probably of beann, Sax, achild, and aac, Sax, 
an oak ] 


Be A 


BAR 


x. A bird like a goofe, fabuloufly fuppofed to grow on trees; 
Surely it is beyond even an atheift’s credulity and impu- 
dence, to affirm that the firft men might grow upon trees, as 
the {tory goes about Sarnacies 5 or perhaps might be the lice of 
fome vait prodigious animals, whole fpecies is now extinct. 
Bentley's Sermons. 
And from the moft refin’d of faints, 
As naturally grow mi(fcreants, 
As barnacles turn folan geefe 
In th’ iflands of the Orcades. Fiudibras. 
2. An inftrument made commonly of iron for the ufe of farriers, 
to hold a horfe by the nofe, to hinder him from ftruggling 
when any incilion is made. Farrier’s Dict. 


BARO’METER.2z./£ [from B£ p@ weight, and (+trgov, meafure.] 


A machine for meaturing the weight or the atmofphere, and 


the variations in it, in order chiefly to determine the chan 
of the weather. 
fhews that the air is heavier at one time than another, without 
fpecifying the difference. “Lhe barometer is founded upon the 
‘Torricellian experiment, fo called from Torriceii the inventor 
of it, at Florence, in 1643; whichis a glafs tube filled with 
mercury, horizontally feaicd at one end; the other open and 
immerged in a bafon of ftagnant mercury; fo that, as the 
weight of the atmofphere dimiunithes, the mercury in the tube 
will defcend, and, as it encreafes, the mercury will afcend ; the 
column of mercury fufpended in the tube, being always equal tó 
the weight of the incumbent atmoiphere. Many attempts have 
been made to render the changes in the éarom. t:r more fenfible, 
in order to meafure the atmofphere more accurately ; and hence 
arofe a great number of barometers, of different {tructures. Dr. 
Halley obferves, in the Philcfophical Tranfaétions, that in calm 


weather, when the air is inclined to rain, the mercury is.com-. 


monly low; in ferene good fettled weather, high. On great 
winds, though unaccompanied with rain, the mercury is loweft 
of all, with regard to the point offthe compafs the wind blows 
on. ‘The greateft heights of the mercury are on eafterly and 
north-cafterly winds, ceteris paribus. After great ftorms of 
wind, when the mercury has - ilow, it rifes again very faft. 
In calm frofty weather, it ftand’ high. The more northerly 
places find greater alterations tham: the more fouthern; and 
within the tropicks, and near them, there is little or no varia- 
tion of the height of the mercury. ‘The rifing of the mercury 
forebodes fair weather after foul, and au eaiterly or north- 
eafterly wind ; ‘its falling proten#ls foutherly or wefterly winds, 
or both. In a ftorm, the mercury begining to rife, is a pretty 
fure fign that it begins to abate. But there are frequently great 
changes in the air, without any perceptible alteration in the a- 
rometer. “Ihe alterations of ‘the weight of the air, are gene- 
rally allowed to be the caufe of thofe in the dSarometer 5 but 
philofophers cannot eafily determine whence thofe alterations 
rife in the atmofphere. 

‘Ihe meafuring the heights of mountains, and finding the 
elevation of paces above the level of the fea, hath been much 
promoted by barometrical experiments, founded upon that ef- 
fentiai property of the air, its gravity or preffure. As the co- 
lumn of mercury in the 4aroz.eter is counterpoifed by a column 
of air of equal weight, fo whatever caufes make the air heavier 
or lighter, the p.cfiiure of it will be thereby encreafed or leflen- 
ed, and of confequence the mercury will rife or fall. Again, 
the air is condenfed or expanded, in proportion-to the weight or 
force that preffes it. Henceic is, that the higher from the fea, 
in the midland countries, the mercury defcends the lower; be- 
caufe the air becomes more rarified and lighter, and it falls 
loweít upon the tops of the. higheft mountains. Harris. 

Gravity is another property of air, whereby it counterpoifes 
a columin of mercury from twenty-feven inches and one half 
to thirty and one half, the gravity of the atmofphere varying 
one tenth, which are its utmoft limits; fo that the exact {peci- 
fick gravity of the air cannot be determined when the darome- 
ter ftands at thirty inches, with a moderate heat of the weather. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 

BAROME’TRICAL. adj. [from barometer.] Relating to the ba- 
rometcr. 

Fie is very accurate in making berometrical and thermome- 
trical inftruments. Derham’s Phyfico-Theology. 

BX RON. 2. /. [Lhe etymology of this word is very uncertain. 
Starz, among the Romans, fignified a brave warriour, ora bru- 
tal man ; and, from the firft of thefe fignificati -ns, Menage de- 
rives faron, asa term of military dignity. Others fuppofe it 
originally to fignify only a man 3 in which fenfe baron, or va- 
r-n, is {till ufed by the Spaniards; and, to confirm this conjec- 
ture, our law yet ufes baron and femme, hufband and wife. 
Others deduce it from ber, an old Gaulifh word, fignifying 
commander, others from the Hebrew 453, of the fame im- 
port. Some think it a contraction of par homme, or peer, which 
feems lIcaft probable. ] 

3. A degree of nobility next to a vifcount. It may_be probably 
thought, that anciently, in England, all thofe were called ba- 
rons, that had fuch figniories as we now call court barons. And 
it is faid, that, after the conqueft, all fuch came to the parlia- 
ment, and fatas nobles inthe upperhoufe. But when, by ex- 
perience, it appeared, that the parliament was too much croudéd 
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It differs from the barofcope, „which only. 


BAR 


with fuch multitudes, it became a cuftorn, that na e fhould 
corne, but fuch as the king, for their extraordinary a“ ‘(dom or 
quality, thought good to call by writ; which writ ral bac vie 
tantum. After that, men, feeing that this ftate of ng oity was 
but cafual, and dependingramerely on the prince’s plwafure, ob- 
tained of the king letters patent of this digpity them and 
their heirs male: and thefe were called dares by fritters patent, 
or by creation; whofe pofterity are now thofe bq Yous that are 
called lords of the parliament; of which kind tile king ma 
create more at his pleafure. It is neverthelefs thougat, that there 
are yet arons by writ, as well as arcus by letters patent, and that 
they may be difcerned by their titles; the barouns by writ being 
thofe, that to the title of lord have thcir own furnames annex- 
ed; whereas the larons by letters patent, are named by their 
baronies. Thefe barons which were tirit by writ, may now 
juftly alfo be called barons by prefcription; for that they have 
continued Sarons, in themfelves and their ancciftors, beyond the 
memory of man. ‘here arc alfo barcns by tenure, as the bi- 
{hops of the land, who, by virtue of baronies annexed to thcir 
bifhopricks, have always had place in the upper houfe of par- 
liament, and are called lords fpiritual. 

2. Baron is an officer, as barens of the exchequer to the king: of 
thefe the principal is called lord chief Jaron, and the three others 
are his affiftants, between the king and his fubjects, in caufes 
of juftice, bclonging to the cxchequer. 

3- There are alfo darcus of the cinque ports ; two to each of the 
feven towns, Haflings, Winchelfea, Rye, Rumney, Hithe, Do- 
ver, and Sandwich, that have placesin the lower houle of par- 
liament. Cow. d. 

T hey that bear 
‘The cloth of ftate above, are four sarens 
Of the cinque ports. Shake ‘peare. 
4- Barcnis ufed for the hufband in relation to his wife. toel. 


.§. A baron of beef is when the two firloins are not cut afunder, 


but joined together by the end of the backbone. Liét. 
BA/RONAGE. n. f: [from baron.] 
x, The body of barons and peers. 

His charters of the liberties of England, and of the forcft, 
were hardly, and with difficulty, gained by his Saronaye at 
Staines, Z. D. 1215. Hale. 

2. Ihe dignity of a baron. 

3- The land which gives title to a baron. 

Ba’RowneEss. n. f. (baroneffa, Ital. baroniffa, Lat.] A baron’s lady. 

BARONET. n. f/. [of baron and ef, diminutive termination. ] ‘Ihe 
loweft degree of honour that is hereditary ; it is below a baron 
and above a knight ; and has the precedency of all other knights, 
except the knights of the garter. It was firft founded by king 
James I. 4. D.16x11. Cowe/. But it appears by the following 
paflage, that the term was in ufe before, though in another 
fenfe. 

King Edward III. being bearded and croffed by the clergy, 
they being too ftrong for him, fo as he could not order and 
reform things, was advifed to direét out his writs to certain 
gentlemen of the beft abilities, entitling them therein barons 
in the next parliament. By which means he had fo many ba- 
rons in his parliament, as were able to weigh down the cler- 

y 3 which barons were not afterwards lords, but barongts, as 
undry of them do yet retain the name. Spenfer. 
Barony. n.f: [baronnie, Fr. beonny, Sax.] That honour or 
lordfhip that gives title to a baron. Such are not only the fees 
of temporal barons, but of bifhops alfo. Cowel. 
Ba’roscorpe. 2. /. [pæ and cxowiw.] An inftrument to fhew 
the weight of the atmofphere. Sce BAROMETER. 

If there was always a calm, the equilibrium could only be 
changed by the cantents; where the winds are not variable, 
the alterations of the barofcope arc very fmall. Arbuthuce:. 

BaA’RRACAN. n. f. [bouracun, or barracan, Fr.] A ftrong thic 
kind of camelot. 
Ba‘’rrack. n. f. [barrecca, Span. j 
1. Little cabins made by the Spanith fifhermen on the fea fhore ; 
or little lodges for foldiers in a camp. 

2. Itis generally taken among us for buildings to lodge foldiers. 
Ba’/RRATOR. z. /. [from éarat, old Fr. from which is ftill retained 
barateur, a cheat.} A wrangler, and encourager of law fuits. 

Will it not reflect as much on thy charaéter, Nic, to turn 
barratcr in thy old days, a ftirger up of quarrels amongit thy 
ncighbours ? Airtuthnot’s fiiflory of F- Bull. 

BA'RRATRY. n. /. [from barrater.] The pra€tice or crime of 
a barrator ; fdétul praé€tice in law. 
T is arrant barrat’ y, that bears 
Point blank an aétion ’gainft our laws. 
BARREL. z. f- [baril, Welch.] 
x. Around wooden vefiel to be ftopped clofe. 

It hath been obferved by one ef the ancients, that an empty 

barrel knocked upon with thiivanger, giveth a diapafon satha 


Fdudibras. 


found of the like barrel full. Bacon. 
‘I'remblit z to approach 
The little arrel, which he fears to broach. T}: yder 


2. A particular meafure in licuids. A barrel of wine vs mwirrty 
one gallons and a half; of ale, thirty two gallons; of KAT 
thirty fix gallons, and of beer vinegar, thirty four gallons. 

3. In dry meafure. A barrelof Effex butter contains one hundred 

and 


BA R 


and fixfpounds; of Suffolk butter, two hundre l and fifty fir. 
A barr of herrings fhould contain thirty two gallons wi... 
meafure holding ufually a rhoufund heriings. 

Sever l coll S, inftead of Jimittng thcir rents to a certain 
fum, prevailed with thet tenants to pay the price of fo many 
barrels of¥corn, as the markct went. Szurft. 

4. Any thin 3 as, the arrel of a gun; that part which 
holds the imbr. 
Taketh arrel of a Jong gun perfectly bored, fet it upright 
with the eae rr upon the ground, and take a bullet exadtly fit 
for it; ther if you fuck at the mouth of the arrel ever fo 
gently, the bullet will come up foforcibly, that it will hazard 
the ftriking out your teeth. Digby. 
g. A cylinder; frequently that cylinder about which any thing 

is wound. 

Your ftring and bow muft be accommodated to your drill ; 
if too weak, it will not carry about the barrel. 

Niloxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Barrel S tbe ear, is a cavity behind the tympanum, covered 
with a fne membrane. Dict. 
To BARREL. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To put any thing ina 

barrel for prefervation. : 

I would have their beef beforehand barrelled, which may be 
ufed as is needed. Spenfer on h eland. 

Barre! up earth, and fow fome feed in it, and 'putit in the 
bottom of a pond. Bacon. 

Bee SEEEtED- adj. [from barrel and Selly.] Having a large 
belly. 
Sy OEE at empty noifes ; lofty neck’d, 
Sharp headed, éarrel-belly’d, broadly back’d. Dryden. 
BA’/RREN. adj. [bane, Sax. naked; properly applied to trees 
or ground unfruitful.] 
F- ithout the quality of producing its kind ; not prolifick ; ap- 
plied to animals. 
They hail’d him father to a line of kings- 

Upon my head they plac’d a fruitlefs crown, 

And put a JSearren {ceptre in my gripe, 

INo fon of mine fucceeding. Shake/peare. 

‘There fhall not be male or female barren among you, or 
among, your cattle. Deuter. vii. 14. 

2. Unfruitful ; not fertile; fterile. 

The fituation of this city is pleafant, but the water is naught, 


6. 


and the ground darren. 2 Kings. 
‘Telemachus is far from exalting the nature of his country ; 
he confeffes it to be darren. Pope. 
From his far excurfion thro’ the wilds 
Of barren ether, faithful to his time, 
"I hey fee the blazing wonder rife anew. Lhomfon. 


3. Not copious , eas A 
Some fchemes will appear barren of hints and matter, but 
prove to be fruitful. Swift. 
4- Unmeaning; uninventive; dull. 
‘There be of them that will make themfelves laugh, to feton 
fome quantity of barren {pectators to laugh too. Shake; eare. 
Ba’RRENLY. adv. [from barren.] Unfru.tfully. 
Ba‘RRENNESS. 7. /. [ftom barren. ] 
1. Want of offspring ; want of the power of procreation. 
I pray’d for children, and thought Jarrenne/s 


In wedlock a reproach. Milton. 
No more be mention’d then of violence 

Againft ourfelves; and wilful Jarrenne/s, 

‘That cuts us off from hope. Ailton. 


2. Unfruitfulnefs ; fterility ; infertility. 
Within the felf fame hamlet, lands have divers degrees of 
value, through the diverfity of their meene or barrenne/s. 
acon on Alienations. 
3- Want of invention; want of the power of producing any 
thing new. 
he adventures of Ulyfies are imitated in the Æneis ; tho” 
the accidents are not the fame, which would have argued him 
of a total sarrenne/s of invention. Dryden. 
Want of matter. 
The importunity of our adverfaries hath conftrained us 
longer to dwell than the sarrennefs of fo poor a caufe could 
have feemed either to require or to admit. Fisoker. 
5- In theology aridity ; want of emotion or fenfibility. 
‘The greateft faints fometimies are fervent, and fometimes 
fecl a barrenne/s of devotion. Taylor. 
Ba‘RREN WORT. n. f. [epimedium, Lat. The name òf a plant. 
The ftalks are divided into three branches, each fuftaining 
three leaves, fhaped like ivy; the calyx confifts of four leaves ; 
the flower, of four palais, Hollow, and expanded in form of a 
crofs ; the pointal of the fldver becomes a pod with onc cell, 
having two válves, in whicha are contained round flat feeds. 
Aller. 
BA'RRFUL. adj. [from Sar and Fèu.) Full of obftru€tions: 
A barrful ftrife | 
Woe er I woo, myfelf would F2 his wife. Shakefp-. 
BARRIA DE. n.f. [barricade, Fr. 
-T ortification made in hafte, of trees, earth, waggons, or any 
thing elfe, to keep off an attack. 
2. Any ftop; bar; obftruction. 
N°? XII. 
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Tire muft be fuch a arrians, as would greatly anney, or 

rathcr abfolutely ftop, the currents of the atmotphere. 
Derham’s Phyfico-Thesiccys 
T Barerca’pe. U. & [ba ricader, Vr.] To ftop up a pafl>ge. 
A new vulcano continually dif. harging that matter, which 
bein r ull then barricaded up, and imprifoned in the bowels of 
t^e carth, was the occafion of very great and frequent calami- 
ties. TF ocdward, 
Now all the pavement founds with trampling feet, 

And the mixt hurry £a7 ricades the ftrect, 

Entangled here, the waggon’s lenxzthen’d team. 
BARRICA’ DO. 2.f. [barricada, Span. | 
any thing fixed to hinder entrance. 

The accefs of the town was only by a neck of land, between 
the fea on the one part, and the harbour water, or inner fea on 
the other; fortified clean over with a ftrong rampier and bar- 
ri. ada. Bacon. 

Zo BARRICADO. v. a. [from the noun ] To fortify ; to bar; 
to {top up. 


Gay 
A fortification 5; a bar 5 


Faft we found, faft fhut 
‘The difmal gates, and barricado d ftrong ! Ailton. 
He had not time to éarricado the doors ; fo that the enemy 
entered. Clarendon. 
The truth of caufes we find fo obliterated, that it feems al- 
moft Sarricadoecd from any intellectual approach. 
Harvey cn Confumptions. 
Barrier. z. /. [barricre, Fr.] It is fometimes pronounced with 
the accent on the laft fyllable, but it is placed more properly 
on the firft.] 
x. A barricade; an entrenchment. 
Safe in the love of heav’n an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a barric- from the foes. Pope. 
2. A fortification, or ftrong place, as on the frontiers of a coun- 
try. 

"The queen is under the obligation of being guarantec of the 
Dutch having poffeffion of thc faid bar, ier, and the revenues 
thereof, before a peace. Swift. 

3- A ftop; an obftruétion. 
If you value yourfelf as a man of learning, you are build- 

ing a moft unpafiable barrier azzinit all improvement. 
Watts’s Improvement of the Adind. 

4. A bar to mark the limits of any place. 

or jufts, and tourneys, aud barrie s, the glories of them 
are chiefly in the chariots, wherein the challengers make t eir 
entries. 


Bacon. 
Pris’ners to the pillar bound, 
At either barrier plac’d ; nor, captives made, 
Be freed, or arm’d anew. Dryden, 


5. A boundary. 
But wave whate’er to Cadmus may belong, 
And fix, O mufe, the barrier of thy tong, 
At Ocdipus. Pope's Statiusi 
How inftinét varies in the groveling fwine, 
Compar d, half reas ning elephant ! with thine : 
>T wixt that and reafon, whata nice barrier / 
For ever fep’rate, yet for ever near. Popes 

BARRISTER. n. /- [from dar.] A perfon qualified to plead the 
caufes of clients in the courts of juftice, called an advocate or 
licentiate in other countries and courts. #Barriffers, now ufu- 
ally denominated counfellors at law, were formerly obliged to 
{tudy eight years before they were paffled, now only feven, and 
fometimes - Outer dSarrifiers are pleaders without the 
bar, to diftinguifh them from inner Jéarriffers ; fuch are the 
benchers, or thofe who have been readers, the council of the 

>» queen, and princes, who arc admitted to plead within 

Blount. Chambers, 

Ba‘rrow. 2. f: [benepe, Sax. fuppofed by Skinner to come from 
bear.) Any kind of carriage moved by the hand, as a hand- 
ba:row; a frame of boards, with handles at cach end, carried 
between two men; a wheelbarrow, that which one man pufhes 
forward, by raifing it upon one wheel. 

Have I lived to be carried in a bafket, like a barrow of 
butcher’s offal, and to be thrown into the Thames ? 
Shake/peare. 
No batrrow’s wheel 
Shall mark thy ftocking with a miry trace. Gay. 

BA‘RRow. n. /. [benz, Saxon.] A hog; whence barrow greafe, 
or hog’s lard. 

Barrow, whether in the beginning or end of names of places, 
fignifies a grove; from beanpe, which the Saxons ufed in the 
fame {cnfe. G:6/on. 

Barrow is !ikewife ufed in Cornwal fora hillock, under which, 
in old times, bodies have been buried. 

Jo BARTER. v. n. [baratter, Fr. to trick in trafick; from 
barat, craft, fraud.] To trafiick by exchanging one commo- 
dity for another, in oppofition to puichafing with money. 

As if they fcorn’d to trade and barter, ; 
By giving or by taking quarter. _ Hudibras. 
A man has not every thing growing upon his foil, and 
therefore is willing to barter with his neighbour. Collier 
To BARTER. V. a. i 
x. To give any thing in exchange for fomething elfe. 


2 For 


BAS 


For him was I exchang’d and ranfom’d ; 

Fu: with a bafer man of arms by far, 

Once, in contempt, they would have farter’? me. 

State f eare, 
Then as thou wilt difpofe the reft, 

Tothofe who, at the markct rate, 3 

Can żarter honour for chate. Prior. 

I fee nothing left us, but to truck and darter our gouds, 
like the wild Indians, with cach othcr. Orit. 

2. Sometimes it is ufed with the particle away before the thing 
iven. 

> If they will /arter away their time, methinks they fhould at 

leaft have fome eafe in exchange. Deeuy of Picty. 

He alfo bartered away plums that would have rotted ina 
weck, for nuts that would laft good for his cating a whole 
year. Lecke. 

BARTER. z. f. [from the verb] The a& or practice of traf- 
ficking by cxchange of commoditics ; fometimes the thing gi- 
ven in exchange. 

From England they may be furnifhed with fuch things as 
they may want, anJ, in cxchange or barter, fend other things, 
with which they may abound acon. 

He who ccecrrupteth Englifh with forcign words, is as wie 
as ladies that change plate for china ; for which, I think, the 
laudable trafick of old cloaths is much the faireft barter. 

Felton on the Cl ffick . 
BA'RTERER. 2. /. [from larter.] He that trafiicks by exchange 
of commodities. 
BaA‘R'cERY. z. /. [from larter.] Exchange of commodities. 

It is a received opinion, that, in moit ancient ages, there 
was only artery or change of commoditics amongfit moft na- 
tions. Camden’s Remains. 

BA'RTRAM. n.f. Ap'‘ant; the fame with pellitory; which fee. 

Ba’/rRvoN. n. /- The demefnelands of a manour ; the manour- 
houfe icfelf; and fomctimes the out-houfes. Blount. 

BASE. ad. [/as, Fr. Lafo, Ital. Laxo, Span. baus, low Latin ; 
(Baas. ] 

I. Mean; vile; worthlecfs. 

The harveft white plumb is a Safe plumb, and the white 
date plumb are no very good plumbs. Bacon. 

Pyreicus was only famous for counterfeiting all /a/e things, 
as earthen pitchers, a fcullery ; whereupon he was furnamed 
Rupographus. Peacham. 

2. Of mean fpirit; difingenuous; illiberal; ungenerous; low ; 
without dignity of fentiment. 

Since the perfc€tions are fuch in the pany I love, as the feel- 
ing of them cannot come unto any unnoble heart 5 fhall that 
heart, lifted up to fuch a height, be counted safe ? Sidney. 

It is Zafe in his adverfaries thus to dwell upon the excefles of 
a pafion. Atterbury. 

I might be lafe enough to fufpećt, that you aćłed like fome 
philofopher, who writ much better upon virtue than he prac- 
tifed it. 

3- Of low ftation ; of mcan account; without dignity of rank ; 


without honour. 
If the lords and chief men degenerate, what fhall be hoped 
of the peafants and ¿afer people Spenfer on Ircland. 
If that rebellion 
Came like itfelf, in bafe and abje& routs, 


You reverend father, and thefe noble lords, 


Iiad not been here. Shakepeare. 
It could not clfe be, I fhould prove fo bafe, 
To fue and be denied fuch common grace. Shakefpeare. 


And I will yet be more vile than this, and will be bafe in 
mine own fight. 2 Sam. 
Infurredlions of a/e people are commonly more furious in 


their beginnings. Bacon. 
He whofe mind 
Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind ; 
“hough poor in fortune, of celeftial race, 
And he commits the crime who calls him Sa/e. Leyden. 


4. Bafe-born ; born out of wedlock, and by confequence of no 
honourable birth. 
Why baftard ? wherefore lafe ? 
WYhen my dimentions are as well compact 
As honcit madam’s ifiuc. Shake/peare. 
“| his young !ord loft his life with his father in the field, and 
with them a éa/e fon. Camden's Remains. 
s. Applied to metals: without value; it is ufed in this fenfe of 
all metal except gold and filver. 
A guinea is pure gold, ifit has nothing but gold in it, with- 
out any alloy or bajer metal. Wutts. 
6. Applicd to founds, deep; grave. It is more frequently writ- 
ten bajs, though the comparative /afer feems to gy eet tafe. 
In pipes, the lower the note holes be, and the further from 
the mouth of the pipe, the more baje found they yield. 


Bacon, 
BasE-BORN. adj. Born out of wedlock. 
But fee thy 4afe-/ormchild, thy babe of fhame, 
Who, left by thee, upon our parifh came. Gay. 


BASE: COURT. z. f. Lower court; not the chief court that leads 
to the houfe. 


BAS 


My lord, in the 2a,e-ccourt he doth attend, 

To fpeak with you. SY wkefpeare, 
BASE- MINDED. aéj. NiIcan-fpirited ; worthlefs. 

It figniheth, as it feemecth, no more than abject, tba t- mind- 

ed, falfc-hearted, coward, or ae, p Camdex# emains, 

Baskg-vior. n.f: [ufually written afs viol.] Anf inftrument 
which is ufed in concerts forthe bafe foung —_—| 

At the very firft grin he caft every human feaf4re out of his 

countenance ; at the fecond, he became the head) Mf a ba/e- vio, 


Addifon, 
Base. n. f. [bas, Fr. bafis, Lat.] 
1. The bottom of any thing ; commonly ufed for the lower par 
of a building, or column. 
WV hat if it tempt thee tow’rd the flood, my lord ? 
Or to the dreadful fummit of the cliff, 


That beetles o’er his bafe into the fea. Shakefpeare, 
Firm Dorick pillars found your folid 2a/e; 

‘The fair Corinthian crowns the higher fpace. Dryden. 
Columns of polifh’d [marble firmly fet 

On golden éafes, are his legs and feet. Prior. 


2. The pedcftal of a ftatue. 
Men of weak abilities in great place, are like little ftatucs 

fet on great da/es, made the lefs by their advancement. Bacon. 
ercury was patron of flocks, and the antients placed a ram 

at the da/e of his images. Broome. 
3. That part of any ornament which hangs down, as houfings. 

Phalafius was all in white, having his afs and caparifon 

embroidered. Sidney. 
4- The broad part of any body; as the bottom of a cone. 
5. Stockings, or perhaps the armour for the legs, from éas, Fr. 
Nor fhall it eer be feid that wight, 
With gauntlet blue and 4a/fes white, 
And round blunt trunchcon by his fide, 
So great a man at arms defy’d. Fludibras. 
6. arae place from which racers or tilters run ; the bottom of the 
eld. 
He faid 5 to their appointed afe they went ; 
With beating heart th’ expecting fign receive, 
And, ftarting all at once, the barrier leave. 
7- The ftring that gives a bafe found. 
At thy well fharpen’d thumb, from fhore to fhore, 
‘The trebles queak for fear, the Sa/es roar. Dryden. 
8. An old ruftick play; written by Skinner, bays. 
He with two ftriplings (lads, more like to run 
‘The country lafz, than to commit fuch fangs) 
Make good the paflage. Shake/peare, 
To Bast. v. a. [Lafer, Fr.] ‘To embafe; to make lefs valu- 
able by admixture of meaner metals. 

I am doubtful whether men have fufficiently refined metals, 
which we cannot 4a/e: as, whcther iron, brafs, and tin be re- 
fined to the height. Bacon, 

Basery. adv. [from Sa/e.] 
1. In a bafe manner; d 5 difhonourably. 
The king is not himfelf, but bafziy led 

By flatterers. Shuke/peare. 

A licutenant safely gave it up, as foon as Effex in bis paf- 
faze demanded it. Clarendon. 

With broken vows his fame he will not ftain, ,. 

With conqueft safely bought, and with inglorious pa 


ryden. 
2. In baftardy. 
Thefe two Mitylene brethren, dafely born, crept out of a 


fmall galliot unto the majefty of great kings. 
= Sonclles’s Eiifory of the Turks. 
Ba‘sEness. 2. /- [from ba/e.] 
x. Meannefs ; vilencfs; badnefs. 
Such is the power of that fweet paffion, 
That it all fordid bafene/s doth expel. Spen/fer- 
When a man’s folly muft be fpread open before the angels, 
and all his da/ene,s ript up before thofe pure fpirits, this will be 


Dryden. 


a double hell. South. 
Your foul’s above the da/ene/s of diftruft : 
Nothing but love could make you fo unjuft. Dryden. 


2. Vilenefs of metal. 
We alledged the fraudulent obtaining and executing his pa- 
tent, the dayene/s of his metal, and the prodigious fum to be 
coined. Swift, 


3. Baftardy. 
Why brand they us 

With bafé? with bafene/s ? baftardy ? 

4- Decepnefs of found. 

The juft and meafured proportion of the air percufled to- 
wards the da ene/s or trcblenels of tones, is one of the greateft 
fecrets in the contemplation o founds. Bacon. 

To BASH. wv. n. [probably fref bafe.) To be afhamed; to bg, 
confounded witb fhame. 
His countenance was bold, and sa/h’d not 
For Guyon’s looks, kát ftornful ey e-glance at him fhor. 
“Spenfe 
BasHa‘w. n. f- [fometims written 4afa.] A title £I BAS 
and command among the Turks; the viceroy of a prévihee 
the gencral of an army. 
The 


Shake/peare. 
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i Th Turls mile an cxpedition into Ferfa; and becau’ of 
teft its of tle mountizins, the afsew confulted which way 
they i: ould get in. Pacon. 

BA/sürvyL. adj- [This word, with all the fe of the fame race, 
arc œ% ncertain yee Skinner imagines them derived 
from_ba‘’e, or mean ; 7fPhew, from verboefen, Dut. to frike 
with aftCathment ; Junius, from Baois, which he finds in Ae- 
Jychius tovtignify fhame. The conjecture of Minew feems 
mroft proita le} 

x Modet fhamefaced. 

I neter tempted her with word too !arzec ; 
But, as a brother to his fifter, fhew’d 
Bafhful incerity, and comely love. Shakeff care. 

2 Sheepifh; vitioufly modeft. 

He looked with an almott da/hful kind of modefty, as if he 


fearcd the eyes of man. Sidney. 
Hence, bafhfni/ cunning ! 
And prompt me plain and holy innocence. Shake/p. 
Our authour, anxious for his fame to night, 

And sa/sful in his firft attempt to write, 

Lies cautioufly obfcure. Addifen. 
Ba’sHFULLY. adv. [from Safhful.] ‘Timoroufly; modelitly. 
Ba’sHFULNEss. n. f. [from 4a/h/ul.] 


1. Moadefty, as fhewn in outward appearance. 
Philoclea a little mufed how to cur the thread even, with 
eyes, cheeks and lips, whereof each fang their part, to make 


up the harmony of ulnefs. Sidney. 
Such looks, fuch ba/hfulne/s might well adorn 
‘The cheeks of youths that are more nobly born. Dryden. 


2. Vitious or ruftick fhame. 

For fear had bequeathed his room to his kinfman sa/bfulne/s, 
to teach him good manners. 

‘here are others who have not altogether fo much of this 
foolith bafbfulnefs, and who afk every one’s opinion. Dryden. 
ASIL. n.f. [ocymum, Lat.] “The name of a plant. 

This plant hath a labiated ower of one leaf, whofe creft is 
upright, roundifh, notched, and larger than the beard, which 
is generally curled, or gently cut. ut of the flower cup rifes 
the pointal, attended by four embryos, that become fo many 
feeds inclofed in a hufk, which was before the fower cup; the 
hufk is divided into two lips, the upper one growing upright, 
and is fplit into two ; but the under one is cut into feveral parts. 
The fpecies are eight; 1. Common bafi. 2. Common Safi, 
with dark green leaves, and white flowers. 3. Leffler Safi, 
with nartow ferrated leaves. 4. The leaft bafi, commonly 
called Sufb-bafil, Se. ‘Thefe annual plants are gated 
from feeds in March, upon a moderate hot bed. To Auguít 
they perfe& their feeds. The firft fort is prefcribed in medi- 
cine ; but the fourth is moft efteemed for its beauty ss is 

iller. 
Ba’sıL. m. f- The angle to which the edge of a joiner’s tool 
is ground away. 
Ba/‘siL. 2. J- Whe fkin of a fheep tanned. 
To Ba’siL. v. a To grind the edge of a tool to an angle. 

Thbhefe chtffels are not ground to fuch a bafil as the joiners 
chiffels on one of the fides, but are ġafiled away on both the 
fiat fides ; fo that the edge lies between both the fides in the 
meddle of the tool. Moxon. 

Basi'rica. n. f. [Baciasxen.-] “The middle vein of the arm fo 
called, by way of pre-eminence. It is likewife attributed to 
many medicines for the fame reafon. uincy. 

BAsYLICAL. } adj. [from ġafilica. See BAsıIıLICA.] Belonging 

BASILICK. to the bafilick vein. 

Thefe aneurifms following always upon bleeding the bafi- 
lick vein, muft be ancurifms of the humeral artery. Sharp. 

BASILICK. 2. f. [bafilique, Fr. Bærsasxh.} A large hall, having 
two ranges of pillars, and two ifles or wings, with galleries 
over them. “Thefe oa were firft made for the palaces of 
princes, and afterwards converted into courts of iebice: and 
lafily into churches; whence a da/ilick is generally taken for a 
magnificent church, as the ġafilick of St. Peter at Rome. 

BASI LICON. n. f. [Bacsasxev.] An ointment called alfo tetra- 


pharmacon. Quincy. 
I made incifion into the cavity, and put a pledget of sa/ilicon 
over it. t/eman. 


BA'SILISK. nef. [bafilifeus, Lat. ofactAicx@’, of BacsrAcvs,a king. ] 
1. A kind of ferpent, called alfo a cockatrice, which is faid to 

drive away all others by his hiffing, and to kill by looking. 
Make me not fighted like the ba/tlifk ; 

I’ve look’d on thoufands who have fped the better 

sy my regard, but kill'd none fo. Shakrfpeare. 

"I bhe 4aflifk was a ferpent not above three palms lorfg, and 
differenced from other i*rpents by advancing his heads and 
fome white marks or cur@jnary fpots upon the crown. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
x. A f{pecies Of cannon or ordhance. 

There we imitate and pradiife to make {wifter motions than 
ary you have: and to make tiem ftronger and more violent 
thn yours are; exceeding you greateft cannons and Safiiisks. 


acon. 
BAs N. n. f. fbafun, Fr. bace, bacino, Ital. Tt is often written 
ża cn, but not according to etymology. ] 


BAS 


t. A fimall veffelto ho'd water for wafhking, or other ufes. 
Let one attend him: with a filver afin, 

Full of rofewater, and beftrew’d with flowers. 

Statefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 

We have little wells for infulions, where the waters take 
the virtue q icker and better, than in veifels and bafinms. Bacon. 

We behold a piece of filver in a bafin, when water is put up- 
on it, which we could not difcover before, as under the verge 
thercof. Brown's Vulgar Brrours. 

2. A fmall pond. 

On one fide of the walk you fee this hollow afin, with its 
feveral lit:le plantations lying conveniently under the eye of the 
beholder. ‘pectator. 

3. A part of the fea inclefed in rocks, with a narrow entrance. 
The jutting land two ample bays divides ; 
The fpacious éafms arching rocks inclofe, 
A fure defence from ev’ry ftorm that blows. 
4- Any hollow place capacious of liquids. 
If this rotation does the feas affect, 

‘The rapid motion rather would eject 

The ftores, the low capacious caves contain, 

And from its ample 4a/m caft the main. 

5. A dock for repairing and building fhips. 

6. In anatomy, a round cavity fituated between the anterior ven- 
tricles of the brain. 

7- A concave piece of metal by which glafs grinders form their 
convex glafles. 

8. A round fhell or cafe of iron placed over a furnace in which 
hatters mould the matter of a hat into form. 

9- Bafins of a balance; the famc with the fcales ; one to hold the 
weight, the other the thing to be weighed. 

Ba/’sis. 2. f- 'bafis, Lat.] 

x. The foundation of any thing, as of a column or a building. 

It muft follow, that paradife, being raifed to this height, 
muft have the compafs of the whole carth for a bafis and foun- 


Pope. 


Blackmo~é.s 


dation. Raleigh. 
Afcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
‘That fhake heav’ns bafis. Ailton. 
In altar wife a ftately pile they rear ; 
The bafis broad below, and top advanc’d in air. Dryden. 


2. The loweft of the three principal parts of a column, which 
are the bafis, /haft, and capital. 
Upon our coming to the bottom, obferving an Englifh in- 
{cription upon the afis, we read it over feveral times. 
Addifond 
3- That on which any thingis raifed. 
Such feems thy gentle height, made only proud 
‘To be the bafis of that pompous load, 


‘Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears. Denhame 
4. The pedeftal. 
Eow many times fhall Cefar blecd in fport, 
That now on Pompey’s bafis lies along 
No worthier than the duft ? Shate/pearete 


5- The groundwork or firft principle of any thing. 
Build me thy fortune upon the bafis of va'our. 
Share), care s Lwelfth Night. 
The friendfhips of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleafure 5 
Ours has fevereft virtue for its da/ss. Add fon. 
To BASK. v. a. [bacteren, Dut. Skinner.) To warm by laying 
out in the heat; ufed almoft always of animals. 
And ftretched out all the chimney’s length, 


Basks at the fire his hairy ftrength. Ailton. 

He was asking himfelf in the gleam ofthe fun. Z’E/frange. 
?Tis all thy bufinefs, bufinefs how to fhun, 

To bask thy naked body inthe fun. Dryden. 

Zo Bask. v. n. To lie in the warmth. 

About him, and above, and round the wood, 

‘The birds that haunt the borders of his flood 5 

‘That bath’d within, or 4ask’d upon his fide, 

To tuneful fongs their narrow throats apply’d. Dryden. 
Unlock’d, in covers let her freely run, 

‘To range thy courts, and éasé before the fun. Tickell. 
Some in the fields of pureft æther play, 

And bask and whiten in the blaze of day. Pope. 


Ba/’sxer. z. f. [bafged, Welch ; bafcauda, Lat. Barbara depictis 
venit bafcauda Britannis. Martial.} A veflel made of twigs, 
rufhes, or fplinters, or fome other flender body interwoven. 

Here is a basket; he may creep in, and throw foul linen upon 


him, as if going to bucking. Shake/peare. 
Thus while I fung, my forrows I deceiv’d, 
And bending ofiers into Daries weav’d. Dryden. 


Poor Peg was forced to go hawking and peddling ; now and 
then carrying a éasket of Aih to the market. ; Arbuthnot. 
Ba/’sKET-HILT. n. /. [from Sasket and dilt.] A hilt ofa weapon 
fo made as to contain the whole hand, and defend it from be- 
ing wounded. 
His puiffant fword unto his fide, 
Wear his undaunted heart, was ty’d: 
With dasket-hilt, that would hold broth, ; 
And ferve for fight and dinner both. Fiudibras. 


‘Their 


BAS 


‘Their beef they often in their murrions ftew’d, 
And in tleir afKet-hilts their bev’rage brew’d. 
King’s Art of Coslery. 
BaA‘sKET-wWwoman. zn. f. [from baket and woman.} A woman 
that plies at markets with a bafket, ready to carry home any 
thing that is bought. 
Bass. adj. (See BAsEe.] In mufick, grave; dcep. 
Bass-vior. See Base-vior. : 
On the fweep of the arch lies one of the Mufes, playing 
on a ba/s-wviol. ryden. 
Bass. n. /. [fuppofed by Junius to be derived, like Lafket, from 
fome Britith word fignifying a rz/> ; but perhaps more properly 
written o/s, from the French 40f/¢.] A mat wed in churches. 
Having woollen yarn, afs mat, or fuch like, to bind them 
withal. Mortimer’s Fiufbandry. 
BASS RELIEF. ».f. [from bas, and relie], raifed work, Fr.] 
Sculpture, the figures of which do not ftand out from the 
ground in their full proportion. Fe/ibien diflinguifhes three 
kinds of bafs-relicf > in the firft, the front figures appear al- 
moft with the full relief ; in the fecond, they ftand out no more 
than one half; and, in the third, much lefs, as in coins. 
BaA’ssa. See Basnaw. se 
BA’'ssET. 2. f. [bafit, Fr.] A game at cards, invented at Ve- 
nice. 
Gamefters would no more blafoheme ; and lady Dabcheek’s 
baffet bani would be broke. Dennis. 
BA SO RELIEFO. [Ital.] See Bass-RELIFF. 
Basso'n. n. f. (bafon, Fr.] A mufical inftrument of the 
Basso’on. t wind kind, blown with a reed, and furnifhed 
with eleven boles, which are ftopped like other large flutes ; 
its diametcr at bottom is ninc inches, and it ferves for the bafs 
in concerts of hautboys, sec. Trevoux. 
Ba/’ssock. 7. /- The fame with baf. 
BASTARD. v. f. [ba/iardd, Welch, of low birth ; baflarde, Fr.) 
1. Baftard, according to the civil and canon. law, is a perfon 
born of a woman out of wedlock, or not married 3 fo that, ac- 


cording to order of law, his father is not known. Ayliffe. 
Him to the Lydian king Lycimnia bare, 
And fent her boafted ba/fard to the war. Dryden. 
2. Any thing fpurious or falfe. 
It lics on you to {peak to th’ people ; 
Not by your own inftru@ion, but with words 
But rooted in your tongue; saffards and fyllables 
OF no allowance to your bofom’s truth. Shake/peare. 


“Ba’stTARD. adj. [from the noun. ] 
x. Begotten out of wedlock. 
Peace is a very apoplexy, leth 


» infenfible, a getter of 
morc baffard children then wars a 


eftroyer of men. 
Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 

2. Spurious; not genuine ; fuppofititious ; falfe; adulterate. In 
this fenfe, any thing which bears fome relation or refemblance 
to another, is called fpurious or ba/fard. 

Xou may partly hope that your father got you not, that you 
are not the Jew’s daughter.—That were a kind of baftard 
hope indecd. Shake/peare. 

ATIen who, under the difguife of publick good, purfue their 
own defigns of power, and fuch baflard honours as attend 
them. T2 

BA'STARD Cedar Tree. (called gxazuma in the Wek Indies.) 

The charaéters are ; It hath a regular flower, confiftin of 
five Icaves, hollowed like a fpoon at their bafe ; but, at their 
tops, divided into two parts, like a fork. The flower cup con- 
fifts of three leaves, from whence arifes the pointal, which af- 
terwards becomes a roundifh warted fruit, which has five cells, 
inclofing many feeds. 

It grows plentifully in the low lands in Jamaica, where it 
rifes to the height of forty or fifty feet, and has a la trunk. 
The timber of this tree is cut into ftaves, for cafes of all forts, 
and ufed for many other purpofes. The fruit is eat by cattle, 
as it falls from the trees, and is d very good to fatten 
them; fo that the planters often leave thefe trees ftanding in 
their favannas, when they clear them from all other wea: 


j Miller. 
Yo Ba’srarp. v. a. [from the noun ] To convi& of being a 


baitard ; to ftigmatize with baftardy. 
She lived to fee her brother beheaded, and her two fons de- 


pofed from the crown, baffarded in their blood, and cruelly 
murdered. Bacon. 
To Ba’sTARDIZE. v. a. [from bafard.] 


1. To convi&t of bcing a baftard. 
2. To beget a baftard. 
I fhould have been what I am, had the maidenlieft ftar in the 
firmament twinkled on my baftardizing. Shake/fpeare. 
BASTARDLY. adj. [from bafard.] In themanner ofa baítard; 
fpurioufly. 
Good feed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The foil’s difeafe, and into cockle {trays 3 
Let the mind’s thoughts but be tranfplanted {> 
, Into the body, and baflardly they grow. Donne. 
Ba STARDY. 2. /. [from baffard.] “An unlawful {tate of birth, 
which difables the-baftard, both according to the laws of God 
and man, from fucceeding to an inheritance. 


BAT 


Once fhe lander d me with 4affardy 3 
But whether I be true begot, or no, 
‘That ftill I lay upon my mother’s head. | SW6ke/p care. 
In refpect of the evil contequents, the wife’s adulterlé is worfe, 
as bringing J4a/fardy into a family. Taylor. 
o more of Saffardy in heirs of crowns. = 
Yo Baste. V. a. participle paff. b¢fted, or baffen. (4d frottner, Fr. 
Bazata, inthe Armorick dialect, tignifies to ftrikewwith a ftick ; 
from which perhaps Saffon a ftick, and all its dasivatives, or 
collaterals, may be deduced.] 
xr. To beat with a ftick. 
Quoth fhe, I grant it is in vain 
For one’s that affed to feel pain. 
Becaufe the pangs his bones endure, 
Contribute nothing to the cure. : 
‘Tir’d with difpute, and fpeaking Latin, 
As well as affing, and bear bating. 
Baffings heavy, dry, obtufe, 
Only dulneth can produccs 
While a little gentle jerking i 
Sets the fpirits all aworking. Swift. 
2. To drip butter, or any thing elfe, upon meat as it turns upon 
the fpic. 
Sir, I think the meat wants what I have, a bafling. 


Shake/peare. 
3» To moiften meat on the {pit by falling upon it. z 
The fat of roafted mutton falling on the birds, will ferve to 
afie them, and fo fave time and butter. 
Swifts Direéions to the Cook. 
4- To few flightly. [4effer, Fr. to ftitch.] 
BASTINA DE, çm f: [beftonnade, Fr.) 
1. The a& of beating with a cudgel; the blow given with a 
cu . 
ut this courtefy was worfe than a opine to Zelmane; 
fọ that again, with rageful eyes, fhe bad him defend himfelf. 


Sidney. 
And all thofe harfh and ru founds 
Of baftinados, cuts and wounds. Fdqudibras. 
2- Itis fometimes taken for a Turkith punifhment of beating an 
offender on the foals of his feet. 
Ze BasTiIna’pE. 2 v. a. [from the noun; baftonner, Fr.J] To 
Ze Basrina’pdo. beat; to give the baftinado. 

Nick feized the longer end of the cudgel, and with it began 
to paflinado old Lewis, who had flunk into a corner, waiting the 
evens, of the fquabble. Arbuthnot. 

Ba/’sTIon. = [4aftion, Fr.] A huge mafs of earth, ufuall 
faced with fods, fometimes with brick, rarely with {ftone, ftand- 
ing out from a ram ə Of which it is a principal part, and 


Fiudibras. 
fdudibras, 


was anciently called a bulwark. ffarris. 
‘Toward: but how? ay there’s the queftion ; 
Fiercé the affault, unarm’d the 4a/fion. Prior. 


Bart. v.a. [bac, Sax. This word feems to have given rife to a 
reat number of words in many lan 8; as, 5attre, Fr. to 
Saat 3 baton, battle, beat, batty, and others. It probably fig- 
mified a weapon that did execution by its weight, in oppofition 
to a fharp edge ; whence whir/sat and bérickbat.] A heavy ftick 


or club. 
A. handfome dat he held, 
On which he leaned, as one far in eld. 
“bey were fried in arm chairs, 
bats. Fiakewell. 
Bat. 2. /- [the etymolo unknown.] An animal having the 
body of a moufe and the wings of a bird; not with feathers, 
but with a fort of fkin which is extended. It lays no eggs, but 
brings forth its young alive, and fuckles them. ` It never grows~ 
tame, feeds upon flies, infeéts, and fatty fubftances, fuch as 
candles, oil, and cheefe ; and appears only in the fummer even- 
ings, when the weather is fine. Calmet. 


When owls do cry, 
On the žať’s back I do Shake/peare. 


fly. 
Buf then grew reafon dak s that fair ftar no more 
Could the fair forms of good and truth difcern 5 
Bats they became who eagles were before ; 
And this they got by their defire to learn. Davies. 
Some animals are placed in the middle betwixt two si as 
ocke. 


Spenfer-. 
and their bones broken with 


Where fwallows in the winter feafon keep, 
And how the drowfy bat and dormoufe fleep. Gay. 
A particular manner 


ut of her fphere, if fhe would 
continue in it five weeks without changing.——We fheuld_ f 


then go a ż ling, Shakefpeare. 
= dies af nighs by fire, muft have a brighter luftre 
given them than, by day; as facking of cities, hed foen lg, &cc. 


Aguyng. 


Peacham on 


BATABLE: adj. [kom sate.J] Difputable. 
2 Batable 


B A, 


Bata le ground feems to be the ground heretofore in quef- 
tion, \“bether it belonged to England or Scotland, lying be- 
tween t Sth kingdoms. Cowel. 

BATCH. /?. f- Erop ote.) 

I. The ġuantity of bread baked at a time. 

The joier puts the boards into ovens after the Satch is 
drawn, orlaysthem in a warm ftable. A4Zortimer’s Fdufban try. 

2. Any quantity of any thing made at once, fo as to have the 

fame qualities. e 
> Except he were of the fame meal and latch. Ben. Jobn/n. 

Ba‘TCHELOR. See BACHELOR. 

Bate. a. /- [perhaps contraéted from debate.] Strife; conten- 
tion; as a make bate. 

Zo BATE. v. a. [contracted from abate.] 

1. To leffen any thing; to retrench. 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 
With dated breath, and whifp’ring humblenefs, 
Say this? Sha ‘efp ares Alerchant of Venice. 
Nor envious at the fight will I forbear 
My plenteous bow], nor sate my plenteous cheer. 
. EO fini the price. 

When the landholder’s rent falls, he muft either Sate the la- 
bourer’s wages, or not employ, or not pay him. Locke. 

3- To iefien a demand. 

Bate me fome, and I will pay you fome, and, as moft debtors 
do, promife you infinitely. Shake, eares Flenry IV. 

4- Tocut off; to take away. 

Bate but the laft, and ’tis what I would fay. Dryd. Sp. Friar. 

To BATE. v. n. 

x. Io grow lefs. 

Bardolph, am not I fallen away vilely fince this laft elec- 
tion? Do lnot date? dol not dwindle? Why, my fkin hangs 
about me like an old lady’s loafe gown. Shak: fp. Flen.1V. 

2. To remit; with ef before the thing. 

Abate thy fpeed, and I will Sate of mine. D: yden. 

Bate feemsto have been once the preterite of Site, as Shatefpeare 
ufes biting fau'chion ; unlefs, in the following lines, it may be 
rather deduced from deat. = 

‘Yet there the fteel ftaid not, but inly dare 

Deep in his fleth, and open’d wide a red flood gate. F. Queen. 

BA'’'TEFUL. adj. [from sate and ful/.] Contentious. 

He knew her haunt, and haunted in the fame, 

And taught his fheep her fheep in food to thwart ; 

Which foon as it did bateful queftion frame, 

He might on knees confefs his guilty part. Sidney. 

Ba’TEMENT. n. f. [from abatement.] Diminution; aterm only 
ufed among artificers. 

To abate, is to wafte a piece of ftuff; inftead of afking how 
much was cut off, carpenters afk what batement that piece of 
{tuff had. Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Batu. x. f: [baS, Saxon.] 

I. A éathis either hot or cold, cither of art or nature. Artificial 
baths have been in great efteem with the ancients, efpecially in 
complaints to be relieved by revulfion, as inveterate headaches, 
by opening the pores of the feet, and alfo in cutaneous cafes. 
But the modern praétice has greateft recourfe to the natural 
baths 3; moft of which abound with a mineral fulphur, as ap- 
pears from their turning filver and copper blackifh. The cold 
baths are the moft convenient fprings, or refervatories, of cold 
water to wath in, which the ancients had in great efteem; and 
the prefent age can produce abundance of noble cures performed 
by them. = Quincy. 

Why may hot the cold sath, into which they plunged them- 
felves, have had fome (hare in their cure? Addifon’s Speétator. 

2. A ftate in which great outward heat is applied to the body, for 
the mitigation of pain, or any other purpofe. 

~ dn the height of this ath, when I was more than half ftewed 
in greafe like a Dutch difh, to be thrown into the Thames. 
Shakefpeare’s Mlerry Wive; of Windfor. 
Sleep, the birth of each day’s life, fore labour'’s sath, 

Balm of hurt minds. Shakefpeare’s Adacheth. 

3- In chymiftry, it generally fignifies a veflel of water, in which 
another is placed that requires a fofter heat than the naked fire. 
Balneum Mariæ is a miftake, for balncum maris, afea or water 
bath. <A fand heat is fometimes called belneum ficcum, or cine- 
TEUN. UITICY « 

We fee that the water of things diftilled in water, which 
they call the bath, differcth not much from the water of things 
dittilled by fire. Bac-ws Natural Fiiflory. 

4. A fort of Hebrew meafure, containing the ‘tenth part of an 
homer, or feven gallons and four pints, as a meafure for things 
liquid; and three pecks and three pints, as a meafure for things 
dry. Cali a. 

‘Ten acres of vineyard fhall yield one bath, and the feed of 
an homer fhall yield an epty! dfaiah, V. 10. 

To BATHE. v.a. [badian, SaRon.] 

xr To wafh in a bath. 

<7 thers, on filver lakes anc rivers, Jath’'d 

‘Their downy breatft. Aftilton’s Paradife Lof. 

Chancing to ba’he himfelf in the river Cydnus, through the 
exceffive coldnefs of thefe waters, he feil ick, near unto cea‘h, 
for three days. South, 

Wo. XIII. 


Dr den. 


B A T 


2. To fupple or foften by the outward application of warm li- 
quors. 
Bathe them and keep their bodics foluble the while by clyf- 
ters, and lenitive bolufes. Sf ifen.an's Surzery. 
Til athe your wounds in tears for my offence. Dryden. 
3- To wath any thing. 
Phoenician Dido ftood, 
Frefh fr m her wound, her bofom Lath'd in blood. Dryden. 
Mars could in mutual bloe d the centaurs bathe, 
And Jove himfelf give way to Cinthia’s wrath. 
To BATHE. v. n. 
bling a bath. 
Except they meant to aihe in "ceking wounds, 
I cannot tell. 


D ~y ler. 
To be in the water, or in any thing refem- 


Adu leth. 
The delighted fpirit 
To bathe in firy foods, or to iefide 
In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice. Sh. Alaf: for Ataf. 
The gallants dancing by the river fide, 
They éathein fummer, and in winter flide. 
But éathe, and, in imperial robes array’d, 
Pay due devotions. Pepe's Odyhey. 
Ba’TInG, or ABA’'r ING. p'ep. [from batr, or alate Uhis word, 
though a participle in itlelf, fees often ufed as a prepofition. ] 
Except. 
(he king, your brother, could not cheofe an advocate, 
Whom I would fooner hear on any fubject, . 
Bating that only one, his love, than vou. Rowe's R. Cnv. 
If we confider children, we have little reafon co think, that 
they bring, many ideas with them, dating, perhaps, fume faint 
ideas of hunger and thirft. Locke. 
BA'TLET. z. f: [from éat.] A fquare piece of wood, with a 
handle, ufed in beating linnen when taken out of the buck. 
Iremember the kiffing of her Sat/et, and the cow's dugs that 
her pretty chopt hands had milked. Sba ef, -a e's sis you like it. 
Ba‘tocn. n. f- [éafien, or bâton, Fr. formcriy fpelt tafion.] 
1. A ítaff or club. 
We came clofe 
{trai 
ban 


Waller. 


to the fhore, and offered to land; but 

htways we faw divers of the people with . @/7:1.s in their 

S, as it were, forbidding us to land. Bacon's Neze Arla tir. 

That does not make a man the worfe, 

Although his fhoulders with dat:on 
Be claw’d and cudgell'd to fome tune. 

2. A truncheon or marfhal’s ftaff; a badge of military honour. 

BA'TTAI OUS. adj. [from battaille, Fr.] Having the appear- 
ance of a battle; warlike; with military appearance. 

He ftarted up, and id himfelf prepare 
In fun bright arms and da‘tailous array. 
The French came foremoft dattailous and bold. 
A firy region, ftretch'’d 
In sattailous afpeét, and nearer view 
Briftled with upright beams innumerable 
OFf rigid fpears and helmets throneg’d. Paradifé Loft. 
BATTA'LIA. n.f. [hattag ia, Ital.) The order of battle. 
Next morning the kin put his army into battala. Clarend. 

BATTA‘LION. u f [bataillon, Fr.] 

I. Adivifion of an army; a troop; a body of forces. It is now 
confined to the infantry, and the number is uncertain, but ge- 
nerally from five to eight hundred men. Some regiments confit 
of one batta:ion, and others are divided into two, three, or more. 

When forrows come, they come not fin le fpices, 
But in sattalions. Sha cfpeare’s Flamlet. 
In this afta Jon there were two efficers, called ! herfites and 


#Fludibras. 


Feat: fax. 
£ “ainfax. 


Pandarus. Tatler. 
The pierc’d battalions difanited fall. 
In heaps on heaps: one fate o’erwhelms them all. Pope. 


2- An army. This fenfe is nar now in ufe. 
Six or feven thoufand is their utmeft power. 
—Why, our battalion trebles thata count. S akefp. Rich. III. 
Yo Ba’tTeEN. v. a. [a word of doubtful etvmolovy | 
x- To fatten, or make fat; to feed plenteoufly. 
Wee drove aficld, 
Bat? ning our flock with the frefh dews of nizht. 
2. To fertilize. 
The meadows here, with datt’ning ooze enrich’d, 
Give fpirit to the grafs; three cubits high 
‘The jointed herbage fhoots. Phi ipsa 
To BATTEN. v. 2. ‘To grow fat; to live in indulgence. 
. Follow your funétion, go and batten on cold bits Sh. Cor#sl. 
Burnifh’d and Sat?’ning on their food, to fhow 
‘The diligence of careful herds below. Dryden's IL: and P. 
The lazy glutton fafe at home will keep, 


Adi/ton. 


Indulge his loth, and atten on his fleep- Dryden. 
As at full length the pamper’d monarch lay, 

Patt'ning in eafe, and flumb’ring life away. Garth. 
Tway mice, full blythe and amicaple, 

Batten befide erle Robert's table. Prior. 


While paddling ducks the flanding lake dcfire, 
Or batt ning hogs roll in the finking mire. Cays Paftz-als. 
BATTEN. n.f. A word ufed only by workmen. 
A batten is a fcanthing of wooden ftuff, two, three or four 
inches broad, feldom above one thick, and the length unlimited. 
Adoxon’s Adechanical Exe: cifese 
2 S Ta 


BA T 


To BA’T TER. v. a. [battre, to beat, Fr.] 
x. To beat; to beat down; frequently ufed of walls thrown 
down by artillery, or of the violence of engines of war. 
‘To appoint dattering rams againft the gates, to caft a mount, 
and to build a fort. Lacktel, xxi. 22. 
Thefe haughty words of hers 
Have batter’d me like roaring cannon fhot, 
And made me almoft yield upon my knees. 
Britannia there, the fort in vain 
Had batter’d becn with golden rain: 


Shakefp. FI. VI. 


Thunder itfelf had fail’d to pañ. Waller. 
Be then, the naval {tores, the nation’s care, 
New fhips to build, and éatter’d to repair. Dryden. 
2. To wear with beating. 
Crowds to the caftle mounted up the ftreet, 
Batt’ring the pavement with their courfers feet. Dryden. 


If you have a filver faucepan for the kitchen ufe, let me ad- 
vile you to daticr it well; this will thew conftant good houfc- 
keeping. Swift's Dirvétions to the Cook. 

3- Applied to perfons; to wear out with fervice. 
‘The éatter’d veteran ftrumpets here, 

Pretend at leaft to bring a modeft ear. Southern. 

Iam a poor old battered fellow, and I would willingly end 
any days in peace. A, buthnot’s Hiflory of Jobn Bull. 
As the fame dame, expcrienc’d in her trade, 

By names of toafts retails cach botter’d jade. 
Zo BATTER. v.n. A word ufed only by workmen. 

‘The fide of a wall, or any timber, that bulges from its bot- 
tom or foundation, is faid to batter. Moxos Mech. Exercifes. 

BATTER. 2. f. [from to éattcr.] A mixture of feveral ingredi- 
ents beaten together with fome liquor; fo called from its being 
fo mtch beaten. 

One would have all things little, hence has try’d 

Turkey poults frefh from th’ egg in Setter fry’d. 

King’s Art of Cookery. 
Ba’rTenerR. n.f. [from éatter.] He that batters. 
BATTERY. n. j. [from batter, or batterie, Fr.] 

3. The act of battering. 

Strongs wars they make, and cruel Sattery bend, 
*Gainft tort of reafon, it to overthrow. Fairy Dueen. 
Earthly mind, like mud walls, refift the ftrongeft Ss Str 
a Pe 

2. The inftruments with which a town is battered, placed in or- 
der for aétion. 

Where is beft place to make our datf’ry next ?— 

—I think at the north gate. Shake/peare’s Fienry VI. 

It plants this reafoning and that argument, this confequence 
and that diftinétion, like fo many intellectual batteries, till at 
Jength it forces a way and paflage into the obftinate inclofed 


Pope. 


¢ruth. South. 
See, and revere th’ artillery of heav’n, 
Drawn by the gale, or by the tempeft driv’n: 
A dreadful fire the floating battries make, 
©’erturn the mountain, and the foreft fhake. Blackmore. 


3. The frame, or raifed work, upon which cannons are mounted, | 
4- In law, a violent ftriking of any man. In trefpafs for affault - 
and éattery, one may be found guilty of the affault, yet acquit- 
ted of the battery. There may therefore be affault without 
battery 5 but battery always implies an affault. Chambers. 
Why does he fuffer this rude knave now to knock him about 
the fconce with a dirty fhovel, and will not téll him of his ac- 
tion and battery ? Shake/peare’s Harnlet. 
Sir, quo’ the lawyer, not to flatter Yes 
You have as good and fair a battery, 
As heart can wifh, and need not fhame 


The proudeft man alive to claim. Ftudihras. 
BATTLE. n. f. [bataille, Fr.]. 5 
x. A fight; an encounter between oppofite armies. We genc-" 


rally fay a batte of many, and a combat of two. 
The Englifh army that divided was 
Into two parts, is now conjoin’d in one; 
And means to give you battle prefently. Shake/p. Hen. VI. 
The battle done, and they within our power, 
She'll never fee his pardon. Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
‘Lhe race is not to the {wift, nor the battle to the ftrong. 
Ecclef. ix. rr. 
So they joined Zatt’c, and the heathen saing difcom fited fled 
into the plain. i Alaccabees, iv. 14. 
2. A body of forces, or divifion of an army. 
‘Ihe king divided his army into three battles; whereof the 
vanguard only, well firengthened with ii came to fight. 
acon’s Fienry V II. 
3- The main body, as diftin&t from the van and rear. 
‘The earl of Angus led the avant-guard, himfelf followed with 
the bartie a good diftance behind, and after came the arrier. 
4dayward. 
4. \Ve fay to join battle; to give battle. 
Yo BAorvcLe. v.a, [batailler, Fr.] To join battle; te contend 
in fight. 
“ —*"Lis ours by craft and by furprize to gain: 
"Tis yours to meet in arms, and éatt/e in the plain. Prior. 
WW e daily receive accounts of ladies battling it on both fides, 
2 Addifon’s Freebolder- 


BA W 


T own, he hates an aclion bafe, 
His virtues atz’/ing with his place. 
BA'TTLE-ARRAY. 7. f. [See BaTi LE and ARRAY. 
or order of battle. 
Two parties of fine women, placed in the oppofite fide boxes, 
feemed drawn up in éSattle-array one againft another. Addijon, 
Ba/ rv LeE-axe. 2.f. A weapon ufed anciently, probably the 
fame with a S///. 
Certain tinners, as they were working, 
battle axes, and {words of copper, 


Sti fh. 
Arey, 


found fpear heads; 
wrapped in I¥nen clouts. 
Carews Survey of Cornwal, 
Ba’rTLepoor. 2./. [fo called from deor, taken for a flat board, 
and battle, or firiking.] _Aninftrument with a handle and a flat 
board, ufed in play to ftrike a ball, or fhuttlecock. 
Play-things, which are above their fkill, as tops, gies, battle- 
dozrs, and the like, which are to be ufed with labour, fhould 
indecd be procured them. Locke. 
Ba’rTLEMENT. 7. f- [generally fuppofed to be formed from 
battle, as the parts from whence a building is defended againit 
affailants ; perhaps only corrupted from båtiment, F r-] A wall 
raifed round the top of a building, with embrafures, or inter- 
ftices, to look through, to annoy an enemy. 
He fixed his head upon our dart/ement. Shak. Macbeth, 
‘Thou fhalt make a battlement for thy roof, that thou bring 
not blood upon thy houfe, if any man fall from thence. 
Deuteronomy, xxii. 8. 
‘Through this we pafs 
Up to the higheft battlement, from whence 
The Trojans threw their darts. 
‘Their ftandard planted on the Satt/ement, 
Defpair and death among the foldiers fent. 
No. I fhan’t envy him, whoe’er he be, 
‘That ftands upon the battlements of ftate 5 
I'd rather be fecure than great. 
‘The weighty mallet deals refounding blows, 
Till the proud éat:/ements her tow’rs inclofe. Gay's Trivia, 
Ba’rry. adj. [from éat.] Belonging to a bat. 
Till o’er their brows death counterfeiting fleep, 
With leaden legs and éatty wings doth creep. 
Shak-fpeare’s Midfummer Night’s Dream. 
A kind of cloke, ór furtout. 


Denham. 
Dryd. Aurengz. 


Norris. 


Ba‘varoy. a. f 


Let the loop’d awarey the fop embrace, 
Or his deep cloke be fpatter’d o’er with lace. Gay's Trivia. 
Ba’uBee. 2. f. A word ufed in Scotland, and the northern 
counties, for a halfpenny. 


Tho’ in the draw’rs of my japan bureau, 
‘To lady Gripeall I the Czfars fhow, 
Tis cqual to her ladythip or me, 
A copper Ocho, or a Scotch Sautbee. ` 
Ba‘vin. z. f- [of uncertain-derivation. 
up in faggots; a piece of wafte w ° 
He rambled up and down 
With fhallow jefters and rath savin wits, 
Soon kindled, and foon burnt. Shakefpeare’s Fi:nryTV. 
For moulded to the life in clouts, 
*Th’ have pick’d from dunghills thereabouts, 
He’s mounted on a hazel Savin, 
A _crop’d malignant baker gave him. fludibras. 
‘The fmaller truncheons make billet, Savin, and coals. 


Mortimer’s Art of Flufband: ‘ 
To BaurK. See BAREK. S = 


BA’wece. 7. /. [ Baubellum, in barbarous Latin, fignified a jewel, 
or any thing valuable, but not neceflary. Omma baubella fua 
dedit Othoni. Howden. Probably from cau, Fr.] A genz 
gaw; a trifling’piece of finery; a thing of more fhow than 
ufe; a trifle. t is in general, whether applied to perfons or 
things, a term of contempt. 

She haunts me in every place. I was on the fea bank with 
fome Venetians, and thither comes the bawble, and falls me 
thus about my neck. Shake/peare’s Othello. 

It is a paultry cap, 

A cuftard coffin, a awhle, a filken pie. Shak. Tam. Shrew. 

If, in our conteit, we do not interchange ufeful notions, we 
{hall traffick toys and sawb/es. Gevernment of the Tongue. 

T his thall be writ to fright the fry away, 
Dryden. 


Bramf?. Man of Tafe. 
A ftick like thofe bound 


€ 


Who draw their little bazobles, when they play. 
A lady’s watch needs neither figures nor wheels ; 
*Tis enough that ’tis loaded with bawèles and feals. 
Our author then, to pleafe you in your way, 
Prefents you now a bawb.e of a play, 
ln gingling rhyme. A ! 
A prince, the moment ’ae is crown’d, 
Inherits every virtue round, 
As emblems of the fov’fepn pow’r 3s 
Like other dawh/es of the Tow’r. S207. 
BA'WBLING. adj. [from,bawb/e.] Trifling; contemptible: a 
word not now in ufe, except in converfation. 
A bawbhling veflel\was he captain of, 
For fhallow draught and bulk unprized ; 
W ith which fuch fcathful grapple did he make, 
With the moft noble bottom of our fleet. 
Shake[peare’s Twelfth Fa i 
A’ Wz 


Prior. 


Granville: 


BA W 


Ba‘wecocx. n. f [perhaps from lean, or taude, and cocž.] A 
familiar word, which feems to fignify the fame as fine jelfcw. 
Why, how now, my éaweeck ? how dolt thou, chuck ? 

Shate/p. Trvclfth Nis pt. 
BANVD. n. /- [4ande, old Fr.] A procurer, or procurefs; onc 
that introduces men and women to each other, for the promo- 
tion of debauchery. 
If your worfhip will take order for the drabs and the knavcss 
you need not to fear the fated:. Shake], cut ee 
‘This commodity, 
This bawd, this broker, this all changing word, 
Hath drawn him from his own deterrmnin’d aid. Shut. 
Our author calls colouring na foreris, the law. of her iiiter 
defign; ihe drelles her up, the paints her, fhe procures for the 
delign, and makes lovers for her. Dryder. 
J3 Bawb. v. n. {from the noun.] To procure; to provide 
gallants with ftrumpcets. 
Leucippe is agent for the king’s luft, and dJawds, at the fame 
time, for the whole court. Ad iijar. 
And in four months a batter’d harridan ; 
Now nothing’s left, but wither’d, pale, and fhrunk, 
To tawd for others, and go fhares with punk. Swift. 
Ba‘wpity. adv. [from bawdy.) Obfcencly. 
Ba‘’wopiwness. a. f. [from away.] Obfcenencfs. 
Ba‘’worick. 2. f: [See BatpricKk.] A beit. 
i refh garlands too, the virgin’s temples crown’'d 5 
The youth’s gilt {words wore at their thighs, with filver 
bawdricks bound. Chapman's lliad. 
Ba’wpryr. 2. f. [contracted from Satwdery, the practice of a 
bawd. 
Zz. A wicked practice of procuring and bringing whores and 
rogues together. Aytip Es 
`heating and dawdry go together in the world. L’£//range. 
2. Obfcenity ; unchafte language. 
Pr’ythee, fay on; he's for a jig, or a talec of bawdry, or he 
fleeps. Shake/p. Harmer. 
I have no falt: no éawdry he doth mean: 
For witty, in his language, is obfcene. B. Fehufan. 
It is moft certain, thut barefaced bawdery is the pooreit pre- 
tence to wit imaginable. Dryden. 
Ba‘’wpy. adj. [from bawd.] Obfcene; unchafte; generally 
applied to language. 
“Lhe dawdy wind that kiffes all it meets, 
Is hufh’d within the hollow mine of earth, 


And will not hear’e. Shake/p. Othella. 
Only they, 

That come to hear a merry bawdy play, 

WV ill be deceiv'd. Shake/peare. 


Not one poor bawdy jeit fhall dare appear 5 
For now the batter’d veteran ftrumpets here 
Pretend at leaft to bring a modeft car. Scuthrrn. 
BaA’wbDy-HOUSE. n.f A houfe where traffick is made by wic- 
kednefs and debauchery. 
Has the pope lately fhut up the awdy-houfes, or does he con- 
tinue to lay a tax upon fin? Dennis. 
To Baw. vu. a. [balo, Lat.] 
x- Te hoot 5; to cry with great vehemence, whether for joy or 
pain. A word always ufed in contempr. 
otic f bawi for freedom in their fenfelefs mood, 


And ftill revolt, when truth would fet them free. ATZilton. 
To cry the caufe up heretofore, 

And bawi the bifhops out of door. FfTudibras. 
‘Through the thick fhades th’ eternal fcribbler daw/ss, 

And fhakes the ftatues on their pedeftals. Dryden, 
From his lov`d home no lucre him “can draw; 

The fenate’s mad decrees he never faw ; ? 

Nor heard at bawing bars corrupted law. D.-yden. 
JLoud menaces were heard, and foul difgrace, 

And bawling infamy, in language bafe, è 

“Dill fenfe was loft in found, and filence fled the place. 


Dryden s Fables. 
So on the tuneful Margarita’s tongue 
The liit ning nymphs, and ravifh’d heroes hunz ; 
But citts and fops the heav’n-born mufick blame, 
And aws, and hifs, and damn her irto fame. 
Smith on “fF. Philips. 
I havea race of orderly clderly people, who can daw/ when 
I am deaf, and tread foftly when È am only giddy and would 
fleep. Swift. 
2. To cry as a froward child. 
A little child was dating, and an old woman chiding it. 
L’Ejirange’s Fables. 
If they were never fuffered to have what they cried for, 
they would never, with dawéAn: and peevifhnefs, contend for 
mattery. À Locke, 
Ny hufband took him in, a dirty boy; it was the bufinefs 
of ye fervants to attend him, the rogue did baw and make fuch 
a noite. Arbuthuzt’s fiifisry of F. Bull. 
TB. 3 xwi. v a. To proclaim as å cricr. peer Eee 
It grieved me, when I faw labours which had coft fo much, 
Lawiled about by common hawkers, Sivift. 
BA AREL. n.f. A kind of hawk. D. ét. 


B AY 


Ra‘’wstn. n. f. A badger. Ditt. 
Bay. adj. [fadius, Lat.] 


A bay horte is what is inclining to a chefnut; and this co- 
lour is various, cither a light day or a dark ża, according as it 
is lefs or more deep. There are alfo coloured horfes, that are 
called dappled bays. All Say horfes are commonly callcd 
brown by the common people. 

All sey horfes have black mancs, which diftinguith them 
from the forrel, that have red or white mancs. 

‘There are light days and gilded bays, which are fomewhat of 
a yellowith colour. “T'he chefnut éay is that wich comes 
nearei{t to the colour of the chefnut. Farrier’s Dié. 

I remember, my lord, you gave good words the other day of 
aéay courfer I rode on. Iis yours becaufe you liked it. 

Shave/p. Timon. 

Poor Tom! proud of heart, to ride on a day trotting horfe 

ever four inch’d bridges. Shake/peare. 
His colour’d grey, 
For beauty dappled, or the brighteft day. Dryden 


BAY. 2./. [éaye, Dutch.] > 
I. An opening into the land, where the water is fhut in on all 


fides, except at the cntrance. 
A reverend Syracufan merchant, 
Who put unluckily into this dey Shake/p. 
We have alfo fome works in the midft of the fea, and fome 
bajs upon the fhore for fome works, wherein is required the 


air and v..pour of the fea Bacons 
Here in a royal bed the waters fleep, 
When tir'd at fea, within this ay they creep. Dryden. 


Some of you have already been driven to this day. 
Dryden's Epiftle to the Whigs. 
Hail, facred folitude! from this calm éay 
I view the world’s tempeftuous fta. Rofcommon. 


2. A pond head raifed to keep in ftore of water for driving a mill. 
Bay. zn. f. [ab4of, Fr. fignifies the laft extremity; as, lunocence 


eff aux anb ins. Boileau. Jnnocence isin the atmo? diffre/s. It 
is taken from a@bioi, the barking of a dog at hand, and thence 
fignified the condition of a ftag when the hounds were almoit 
upon him.] The ftate of any thing furrounded by enemies, 
and obliged to face them by an impoffibility of efcape. 

This íhip for fifteen hours, fate like a ftag among hounds 
at the bay, and was fieged and fought with, in turn, by fifteen 
great fhips. Bacon's kar with Spain. 

Fair liberty purfu’d, and meant a prey 
To lawlcfs power, here turn’d, and ftood at bay. Denham. 
Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way 5 

Embolden'd by defpair, he ftood at day; 

Refolv’d on death, he diffipates his fears, 

And bounds aloft againft the pointed fpears. Drydeni 

All, fir’d with noble emulation, ftrive; 

And, wi:h a ftorm of darts, to diftance drive 

‘The Trojan chief; who held at ay, from far 

On his Vulcanian orb, fuftain’d the war. Dryden. 

Wee have now, for ten years together, turned the whole force 
and expence of the war, where the enemy was beft able to hold 
us at a du}. Siwifle 

He ftands at bays, 
-And puts his laft weak refuge in defpair. Thomfon. 


Bay. n.f: In archite€&ture, a term ufed to fiznify the magni- 


tude of a building; as if. a barn confifts of a oor and two 
heads, where they lay corn, they call it a barn of two Says. 
Thefe says are from fourteen to twenty fect long, and floors, 
from ten totwelve broad, and ufually twenty feet long, which 


is the breadth of the barn. Builder's Dict. 
If this law hold in Vienna ten years, I'll rent the faireft 
houfe in itafter threepence a day. Shake/peare. 


‘There may be kept one thoufand bufhels in each bay, there 
being fixteen Says, each eighteen feet long, about feventeen 
wide, or three hundred fquare feet in each day. Mortimer. 


Bay Tree. [/aurus, Lat.] This tree hath a flower of one leaf, 


fhaped like a funnel, and divided into four or five fegments. 
The male flowers, which are produced on feparate trees from 
the female, have eight ftamina, which are branched into arms; 
the ovary of the female flowers becomes a berry, inclofing a 
fingle feed within an horny fhell, which is covered with a fkin. 
The fpecies are, 1. The common day with male flowers. 2. 
The common fruit-bearing bay tree. 3. The gold ftripped day 
tree, Sc. The firft and fecond forts are old inhabitants of the 
Englith gardens; and as there ate varieties obtained from the 
fame feccs, tey are promifcuoufly cultivated, and are not to be 
diitinguifhed afunder until they have produced flowers. Thefe 
plants are propagated either from feeds, or by laying down the 
tender branches, which will take root in one ycar’stime. Ail. 

I have feen the wicked in great power, and {preading himfelf 
likea green bay tree. Pfaims. 


Bay. an. /. A poetical name for an honorary crown or garland, 


beftowed «ss a prize for any kind of victory or excellence. 
Beneath his reign fhall Eufden wear the bays. Pope. 


To Baw. v. n. [athsyer, Fr.] 


1. ‘Lo barkas a dog at a thief, orat the game whichh purfues. 
And all the while fhe ftood upon the pround, 
The wakeful dogs did never ceafe to bay. Fairy 2. 


The 


BE 


= The hounds at nearer diftance hoarfely Jay’d5 
The hunter clofe purfu’d the vifionary maid 5; Í 
She rent the heav’n with loud laments, imploring aid. 
Drydens Fables. 
2. [from Say, an inclofed place.] To encompafs about; to fhut in. 
Wee are at the ftake, 
And éay’d about with many enemies. Stake/peare. 
To Bay.v.a. To follow with barking; to bark at. 
I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in the wood of Crete they éay’d the bear 
With hounds of Sparta. 
If he fhould do fo, 
He leaves his back unarm'‘d, the French and Welch 
Baying him at the heels. Shake/peare. 
Bay Salt. Salt made of fea water, which receives its confift- 
ence from the heat of the fun, and is fo called fromits brown 
colour. The greateft quantities of this falt are made in France, 
on the coaft of Bretagne, Saintonge, &c. from the middle of 
May to the end of Auguft, by letting the fea water into fquare 
pits ar bafons, where its furface being ftruck and agitated by 
the rays of the fun, it thickens at firit imperceptibly, and bce- 
comes covered over with a flight cruft, which hardening by 
the continuance of the heat, is wholly converted into falt. 
‘The water in this condition is fcalding hot, and the cryftalli- 
zation is perfeéted in cight, ten, or at moft fifteen day's. Chamsé. 
All eruptions of air, though fmall and flight, give found, 
which we call crackling, puffing, fpitting, ec. as in bay falt 
and bay leaves caft into fire. Bacon. 
Bay Window. A window jutting outward, and therefore form- 
ing a kind of bay or hollow in the room. 
it hath say wind-ws tranfparent as barricadoes. 
Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
A denomination fometimes ufed promifcuoufly with 


Chambers. 


Shakefpeare. 


Bay Yarn. 
woollen yarn. 

BAYARD. n.f. [from Say ] A bay horfe. : 
BAYONET. r.f. [/ayonctte, Fr ] A fhort fword or dagger fixed 
at the end of a mufket, by which the foot hold off the horfe. 

One of the black {pots is long and flender, and refemblecs a 
dazger or éayoret. Woodward. 


Bayze. See Baizr. 
BODE LLIUAL. n. f. [Beerasov; m542.] An aromatick gum 
brought from the Levant, ufed as a medicine, and a perfume. 
Bdeliiuen is mentioned both by the ancient naturalifts and in 
{cripture; but it is doubtful whether any of thefe be the fame 
with the modern kind. Chambers. 
‘Lhis édei.i:m is a tree of the bignefs of an olive, whereof 
Arabia hath great plenty, which yicldeth a certain gum, fweet 
to fmell to, but bitter in tafte, called alfo dde/liuzm. “The He- 
brews take the loadftone for Sdellium. Ra'cigh. 
is fó remarkably irregular, that it is 


Jo BE. v. n. [ I his word 
neceflary to ft down many of its terminations. 
Prefent. Jam, thou art, . hbe is, we are, &c. 
eom, eant, if> anon, Sax. 

Preter. J was, thou wert, be was, we were, &c. 

; pæÆr, pre pars» pænon, Sax. 
The conjunétive mood. 

7 be, thou beeft, be be, we be, &c. 


beon, Sax.] 


beo, birt, 
>» condition, quality, or accident ; 


x. To have fome certain 
as, the man is wife. 


Seventy: fenators died 


By their profcriptions, Cicero being one. Shake/p: 
He hath to night been in unufual pleafure. Adacbeth. 
Be what thou hop’ft to be, or what thou art, 

Refign to death, it /s not worth enjoying. Shatke/p. 

Be but about 

To fay, fhe’s a goodly lady, and 

The juttice of your hearts will add thereto, 

> Tis pity fhe’s not honeft, honourable. Shake/p. 


Let them fhew the former things what they že, that we ma 
confider them. 4faiab. 
‘Therefore de fure, 


T hou, when the bridegroom with his feaftful friends 
Pafles to blifs at the mid hour of night, 
Hatt gain’d thy entrance, virgin wife and pure. Par. Reg. 
It is not eafy to difcern what fuch men would że at. Stilling. 
“To fay a man has a clear idea of quantity, without knowing 
how great it zi, js to fay, he has the clear idea of the number 
of the fands, who knows not how many they że. Lickes 
2. It is the auxiliary verb by which the verb paffive is formed. 
7 e TnS o snl drawn, and the meer lees 
eft this vault to brag of. > 
3- To exift; to have exiltence. Sa 
š The times have brer, 
Tha’ when the brains were out the man would die. ATach, 
Here ceafe, ye pow’rs, and let your vengeance end, 


Troy is no more, and can no morc o Š 
All th’ impoffibilities, which — anes 
Auni to extravagance of loofe defcription 
hall fooner Ze. i i Row 
_ To be contents his natural defire ; bial 
Pie afks no anzel’s wing, nor feraph’s fire. Pope. 
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4. To have fomething by appointment or rule. 
1f all political power be derived only from Adam, and Seto 


defcend only to his fucceffive heirs, by the ordinance of God, 
and divine inftitution, this is aright antecedent and paramount 
to all government, Locke. 
BEACH. u./. The fhore; particularly that part that is dathed 
by the waves; the ftrand. 
The fifhermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice. Shake/p. King Lesr. 
Deep to the rocks of hell, the gather’d beach 
They taften’d, and the mole immenfe wrought on, 
Over the foaming deep. Nfilton, 
They find the wathed amber further out upon the be2ches and 
fhores, where it has been longer cxpofed. bh oodwurd. 
BE'ACHED. adj. [from leach.] Expofed to the waves. 
Timon hath made his everlafting manfion 
Upon the beached verge of the falt Hood ; 
W Bich once a day, with his embofled froth, 


The turbulent furge fhall cover. Shake/p. 
Be’acuy. ad. [from éeach.] Having beaches. 
Other times, to fee 
‘The deachy girdle of the ocean 
‘Too wide tor Neptune’s hips. Shakefp. 


Be’acon. z. /. [beacon, Sax. from becn, a fignal, and becnan, 
whence beckon, to make a fizgnal.] 

I. Something raifcd on an eminence, to be fired on the approzch 
of an enemy, to alarm the country. 

His blazing eyes, like two bright fhining fhields, 
Did burm with wrath, and fparklied living tire ; 
As two broad beacons fet in open fields, 
Send forth their flames. Fairy Q ugen. 
Modeft doubt is called 
The żeacon of the wile. Shakefpcare. 
The king feemed to account of the defigns of Perkin as a 
may-game; yet had given order for the watching of beacons 
upon the coafts, and ercéting more where they ftood too thin. 
Bacon’s Lienry VII. 
No flaming deacons caít their blaze afar, 
‘The dreadful fignal of invafive war. Gay. 

2. Marks ercéted, or lights made in the night, to dire&t naviga- 
tors in their courfes, and warn them trom rocks, fhallows, 
and fandbanks. 

Bean. n.f- [beade, prayer, Saxon.] 

x. Small globes or balls of glafs or pearl, or other fubftance, 
ftrung upon a thread, and ufed by the Romanifts to count their 
prayers; from whence the phrafc to te// brads, or to be at one’s 
beads, is to beat prayer. - 

That aged dame, the lady of the place, 


Who allthis while was bufy at her écads. _ Fairy Q, 
Thy voice I feem in every hymn to hear, 
With ev'ry bead I drop too foft a tear. P cpe. 


2. Little balls worn about the neck for ornament. 
With fcarfs and fans, and double charge of brav’ry, 
With amber bracelets, 4¢eads, and all fuch knav’ry. 
Shake/p. Taming of a Shrew. 
3. Any globular bodies. 
“Lhy fpirit within thee hath been fo at war, 

That beads of fweat have ftood upon thy brow. Shakdp. 

Several yellow lumps of: amber, almoft like beads, with 
one fide flat, had faftened themfelves to the bottom. Boyle. 

BeaD Tree. [ Azcdarach.] ; 

It hath nnated leaves like thofe of the afh; the flowers 
confift of five leaves, which expand in form of a rofe; in the 
centre of the flower is a long fimbriated tube, containing the 
ítyle ; the fruit is roundifh and flelhy, containing a hard fura 
rowed nut, divided into five cells, each containing one oblong . 
broadifh fecd. The outfide pulp of the fruit in fome countries 
is eaten; but the nut is, by religious perfons, bored through, 
and ftrung as beads; whence it takes its name. It produces 
ripe fruits in Italy and Spain. Miller. 

BEADLE. a. /. [bydel, Sax. a meflenger; bedeau, Fr. bedei, Sp. 
bedelle, Dutch. ] 
xr. A mefilenger or fervitor belonging to a court. Csiwel.’ 
2. A petty officer in parifhes, whofe bufinefs it is to punifh peity 
offenders. 
A dog’s obey’d in office 

Thou rafcal beadle, hold thy bloody hand : 

Why doft thou lafh that whore? Shakefpeare. 

They ought to be taken care of in this condition, cither by 
the dead:e or the magiítrate. Speé?ator. 

‘heir common loves, a lewd abandon’d pack, 

The écadie’s lath {till fagran: on their back. Prior. 

BE'ADROLL. z. f. [from bead dnd rol/.] A catalogue of thofe 
who are to be mentioned af, prayers. 

‘The king, for the better credit of his è pials abroad, did 
ufe to have them “curfed by name amongft the Lead: oll of the 
king's enemies. Bacon's Henry VII 

Br’apsmMan. n. f. [from lead and man.} A man employed in 
praying, generally in pi aying for another. 
An holy hofpital, 
In which feven beadfmen, that had vowed all 


Their life to fervice of high beaven’s king. Fairy Queen. 
In 
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In thy danger, 
Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer; 
For I will be thy deadfman, Valentine. Sh. T. Gentl. of Fer. 
Br’accte. v. f/f. (bigle, Fr.] “A fmall heund with which’ hares 
are hustcd. . 
The reft wése varios huntings. 
The graceful goddefs was array’d in green; 
About her fect were little beagles teen. 
That wacch’d with upward eyes the motions of their queen. 
Dryden's Fables. 
“To plains with well bred beagles we repair, 
And trace the mazcs of the circling hare. 
BEAK. 27. /. [hec, Fr. pig, Welch.) 
r. The bill or horny mouth of a bird. 
His royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his deak, 
As when his god is pleas’d. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
He faw the ravens with their horny beaks 
Food to E-ijah bringing. Milton's Par. Regained. 
“he magpye, lighting on the ftock, 
Stood chatt’ring with inceflant din, 
And with her deaé gave many a knock. Swift. 
2. A piece of brafs like a beak, tixed at the end of the ancient 
gathes, with which they pierced their enemics. 
With boiling pitch another, near at hand, 

From friendly Sweden brought, the feams inftops ; 

XY hich well laid o'er, the falt fea waves withitand, 

And fhakes them from the rifing eak in drops. Dryden. 

3- A beak is alittle fhoe, at the toe about an inch long, turned 
up and fattened in upon the forepart of the hoof. Farrier’s D. 

4- Any thing ending in a point like a beak; as the fpout of a 
cup; 2 prominence of land. 

Cuddenbeak, froma well advanced promontory, which en- 
titled it deak, taketh a profpećt of the river. Carew’s Survey. 

Be’aKkep. adj. [from dceak.] Having a beak; having the form 
of a beak. 
And queftion’d every guft of rugged winds, 
That blows from off each beaked promontory. Milton. 
Be’AKER. 7. i [from deaké.] A cup with a fpout in the form of 
a bird’s beak. > 
And into pikes and mufqueteers ` 
Stampt beakers, cups and porringers. FIudibras. 
With dulcet bev’rage this the beaker crown’d, 

Fair in the midft, with gilded cups around. Pope's Odpffey. 
BEAL. 7z. f/. [Solla, Ital.] A whelk or pimple. 
Zo BEAL. v. x. [from the noun.] To ripen; to gather mat- 

ter, or come to a head, as a fore does. 
BEAM. n.f- [beam, Sax. a tree; punnebeam, a ray of the fun. ] 
x. The main piece of timber that fupports the houfe. 

A beam is the largeft piece of wood in a building, which al- 
ways lies crofs the- building or the walls, ferving to fupport 
the principal rafters of the roof, and into which the feet of the 
principal rafters are framed. No building has lefs than two 
beams, one at each head. Trito thefe, the girders of the garret 
floor are alfo framed; and if the building be of timber, the 
teazel-tenons of the pofts are framed. The proportions of 
beams in or near London, are fixed by aét of parliament. A 
beam fifteen feet long, muft be feven inches on each fide its 
fquare, and five on the other; if it be ‘frxteen feet long, one 
fide muft be eight inches, the other fix; and fo proportionable 
to their lengths. Builder’s Dié. 

The building of living creatures is like the building of a 
timber houfe; the walls and other parts have columns and 
beams, but the roof is tile, or lead, or ftone. Bacon’s N. Hi/?. 

He heav’d, with more than human force, to move 

A weighty ftone, the labour of a tearh, 

And rais’d from thence he reach’d the neighb’ring beam. Dryd. 
2. Any large and long picce of timber: a zam muft have more 

length than thicknefs, by which it is diftinguifhed from a 
block. 


Pope. 


But Lycus, fwifter, 
Springs to the walls and leaves his focs behind, 
And {natches at the beam he firft can find. Dryden's Zineid. 
3- That part of a balance, atthe ends of which the fcales are fuf- 
pended. i 
Peife the caufe in jufticc’ equal fecales, ) 
Whofe écam itands furce, whofe rightful caufe prevails. 
À pant! ga Henry VI. 
If the length of the fides in the balance, and the weights at 
the ends be both equal, the eaz will be in horizontal fitua- 
tion: but if either the weights alone be equal, or the diftances 
alone, the bearn will accordingly decline. 47/4. Mathem. Alag. 
4- The horn of a ftag. 
And taught the woods to echo to the ftream - 
His dreadful challenge, and his clathing beam. Denhar. 
s5. The pole of a chariot >; that picce of wood which runs between 
the horfes. 
Juturna heard, and feiz’d with mortal fear, 
Fore’d from the beam her brother’s chariotecr. 
6. Among weavers, acylindrical piece of wood belonging tothe 
loom, on which the web is gradually rolled as it is wove. 


ERS ORE FB {pear was like a weaver's bearn. 1 Chr. xi. 22. 


Dryden. 
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7. The ray of light emitted from fome luminous body Or re-civ- 

ed by the eye. á ; 
Let them prefent me death upon the wheel, 

Or pile ten hills on the ‘lvarpeian reck, 

‘That the precipitation might downitretch 

Below the bcar of fight. Shake/p. Coriolaius. 

Pleafing, yet cold, like Cynthia's filver Leam. Dryden. 
As heav'n's bleit eaz: turns vinegar to four. Pape. 

BEAM of an anchor. The itraight part or fhank of an anchor, 
to which the hooks are faftened. 

Beam Compaffes. A wooden or brafs inftrument; with fliding 
fockets, to carry feveral fhitting points, in order to draw cii- 
cles with very long radii ; and ufeful in large projeélions, for 
drawing the furniture on wall dials. arris. 

Ze BEAM. v. n. [from the noun.] To emit rays or beams: 

Each cmanation of his fires 
‘That Seams on earth, each virtue he infpires. Pepe: 

BEAM Tce. Sce WiILDSERVICE;, of which it is a fpecics. 

Be’amy. adj. [from bean. ] 

x. Radiant; fhining; emitting beams. 

His double-biting axe, and beany fpear; 

Each afking a gigantick force torcar. 

All-feeing fun ! 

Hide, hide in fhameful night, thy seamy head. 

2. Having horns or antlers. 

Rouze from their defert dens the briftled rage = 

Of boars, and beany itags in toils engage. Dryden's Virgil: 

BEAN. a. f aba, Lat. 

hada LP dei iene f flower, fucceeded by a long pod, filled 
with large flat kidney-fhaped fecds; the ftulks are firm and 
hollow; the leaves grow by pairs, and are faftened to a mid- 
rib. The fpecies are, I. he common garden dean. 2. Lhe 
horfe ean. ‘There are feveral varieties of the penen Lcans, 
differing either in colour or fize. The principal forts which 
are cultivated in England, are the Mazagan, the fall Lifbon, 
the Spanifh, the Tokay, the Sandwich, and Windfor beans. 
The Mazagan Sean is brought from a fettlement of the Portu- 
guefe on the coaftof Africa, of the fame name; and is by far 
the beit fort to plant for an early crop, a great bearer, and al+ 
fo an excellent tafted ean. ‘The broad Spanifh, Tokay, Sand- 
wich, and Windfor beans are for the latter crops. Miller. 

His allowance of oats and Jeans for his horfe was greater than 
his journey required. Swift. 

BEAN Caper. [ fabago.] ’ 

The leaves of this plant are produced by pairs upon the fame 
footftalk, and the footftalks:-grow oppofite at the joints of the 
ftalks; the cup of the flower confifts of five leaves; and the 
flowers have alfo five leaves, expanded like a rofe, with fta- 
mina furrounding the ftyle, in the center of the flower cup. 
This ftyle becomes a cylindrical fruit, five cornered, divided 
into five cells, each containing many flat feeds. Millers 

Bean Tref: An herb. 

Zo BEAR. {v. a. pret. Z bores or bare; part. paff. bore, or born. 
[beonan, benan, Sax. bairan, Gothick. It is founded as dare, 
as the are in care and gare.] ; 

1. This is a word ufed with fuch latitude, that itis not cafily ead 
plained. 

We fay to bear a burden, to sear forrow or reproach, to 
bear a name, to bear a dge, to dear fruit, or to bear chil- 


dren. The word bear is ufed in very different fenfes. ; 
Watts’s Lozicks 


Dryden's Fables. 


Smith. 


2. Tocarryasa burden, | : 
They bear him upon the fhoulder; they carry him and fet 
him in his place. Lfaiah, xlvi. 7- 
And Solomon had therefcore and ten thoufand that bare 
burdens. 1 Kings, v.15- 
As an eagle ftirreth up her neft, fluttereth over her young, 
fpreadeth abroad her wings, -taketh them, dcareth them on her 
wings. Deuteronomy, Xxxii. IIs 
We fee fome, who, we think, have écrm lefs of the burden, 
rewarded above ourfelves. Decay of Piety. 
3- To convey or carry. 
My mefiage to the ghoft of Priam dear; : 
Tell him a new Achilles fent thee there. Dryden's Zneid. 
A gueft like him, a Trojan guctt before, 
In fhew of friendfhip, fought the Spartan fhore, t 
And ravifh’d Helen from her hufband dore. 
4- To carry as a mark of authority. 
I do commit into your hand 
Th’ unftained {word that you have us’d to dear. 
Shake/p. Henry 1V« 


5. To carry as a mark of diftin&tion. : 
He may not dear fo fair and fo noble an image of the divine 
glory, as the univerfe in its full fyftem. Hale’s Orig. of Mank. 
His pious brother; Ture the beft 
Who ever bore that mame. Dryden. 
The fad {pectators ftiffen’d with thcir fears, 
She fees, and fudden every climb fhe fmears ; ? 
Then cach of favage beafis the figure bears. Garthe 
His fupreme fpirit or mind will ear its bet refembhance, 
when it reprefents the fupremé infinite. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 
So we fay, to /ear arms in a coat. 
a Y 6. TO 
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6. To carry as in fhow. 
Look like the time ; sear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, yourtongue; look like the innocent flower, 
But be the ferpent under’t. Shake/p. King Lear. 
7- To carry asin truft. 

He was a thief, and had the bag, and ġare what was put 

therein. ‘Fobn, xii. 6. 
8. To fupport; to keep from falling. 

Under colour of rooting out popery, the moft effectual means 
to bear up the ftate of religion may be removed, and fo a way 
be made either for paganifm, or for extreme barbarifm to enter. 

Fooker. 

And Samfon took hold of the two middle pillars, upon which 
the houfe ftood, and on which it was born up. Judges, xvi. 29. 

A religious hope does not only bear up the the mind under her 
fuffcrings, but makes her rejoice in them. Addifon, Spectat. 

Some power invifible fupports his foul, 
And bears it up in all its wonted greatnefs. 
9. To keep afloat. : 

T he waters encreafed, and bare up the ark, and it was lifted 
up above the earth, Genefis, vii. 17. 

xo. To fupport with proportionate ftrength. 

Animals that ufe a great deal of labour and exercife, have 
their folid parts more elaftick and ftrong; they can Sear, and 
ought to have ftronger food. 

I1. ‘lo carry in the mind, as love, hate. 
How did the open multitude reveal 

The wond’rous love they bear him under hand ! 

i Daniels Civil War. 

They barce great faith and obedience to the kings. Bacon. 

Darah, the eldeft, bears a generous mind, 
But to implacable revenge inclin’d. Drydens Aurengz. 
The coward bore the man immortal fpite. Dryden’s Ovid. 

As for this gentleman, who is fond of her, fhe beareth him an 
invincible hatred. i Swift. 

‘That inviolable love I bear to the land of my nativity, pre- 
vailed upon me to engage in fo bold an attempt. Swift. 

12. ‘lo endure, as pain, without finking. 

It was not an enemy that reproached me, then I could have 
bcrn it. Pfalm liv. 12. 

x3. To fuffer; to undergo. 

I have 4orn chaftifements, T will not offend any more. 

` Job, xxxiv. 3I. 
That which was torn of beafts, I brought not unto thee, I 

fare the lofs of it; of my hand didft thou require it. 
Gene/is, xxxi. 39. 


Addijon’s Cato. 


14. To permit; to fuffer without refentment. 
Not the gods, nor angry Jove will-4car 
‘Thy lawlets wand’ring walks. in upper air. Dryd. Znceid. 

15- To be capable of; to admit. 

To rejeét all orders of the church which men have eftablifh- 
ed, is to think worfe of the laws of men in this refpecét, than 
either the judgment of wife men alloweth, or the law of God 
itielf will bcar. Fooker. 

Being the fon of one earl of Pembroke, and younger brother 
to another, who liberally fupplied his expence, beyond what his 
annuity from his father would ear. : Clarendon. 

Give his thought either the fame turn, if our tongue will 
bear it, or, if not, vary but the drefs. Dryden. 

Do not charge your coins with more ufes than th can bear. 
It is the method of fuch as love any fcience, to difcover all 
others in it. Addifon on Medals. 

Had he not been eager to find miftakes, he would not have 
{trained my works to fuch a fenfe as they will not dear. Atterb. 

In all criminal cafes, the moft favourable interpretation 
fhould be put upon words that they poffibly can sear. Swit. 

16. ‘Ilo produce, as fruit. 

There be fome plants that bear no flower, and yet Sear fruit : 
there be fome that bear flowers, and no fruit: there be fome 
that ear neither flowers nor fruit. Bacon. 

They wing’d their flight aloft 3 then ftooping low, 

Perch'd on the double tree that dears the golden bough. 

Dryden's ZEneid. 
Say, fhepherd, fay, in what glad foil appears 
A wond’rous tree that facred monarchs sears. 


17. To bring forth, as a child. eae ae 
; The queen that Sore thee, 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day the liv’d. Shake/peare. 


Ye know that my wife bare two fons. Genefis, xliv. 27: 
s What could that have done? 

WV hat could the mufe herfelf that Orpheus bore, 

Ihe mufe herfelf, for her enchanting fon ? 


1 Ailton, 
nee Sars Tenesi whom f&ir Venus Lore 
o fam’ nchifes th’ Id : ' 
£3. To give birth to. Ga oe “are 
Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore, 
But now f{elf-banifh’d from his native fhore. Dryden. 
19- Ivo potiefs, as power or honour. 


F Viera nse : PMES. 
Vhen vice prevails, and impious men ġear fway, 


The poft of hon . ° a . 
_* ) Our is a private ftation. Addifon’s Cato. 
- Lo gain; to win. gs ital ed 


Ca 
< 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
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As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile queftion dear it; 
For that it ftands notin fuch warlike brace. Shake/peare. 
Becaufe the Greek and Latin have ever borz away the pre- 
rogative from all other tongues, they fhall ferve as touchftones 
to make our trials by. . Camden, 
Some think to dear it by {peaking a great word, and bein 
peremptory ; and go on, and take by admittance that which 
they eannot make good. Bacon. 
21. “ltoimaintain ; to keep up. 
He finds the pleafure and credit of bearing a part in the con- 
verfation, and of hearing his reafons approved. ocke. 
22. To fupport any thing good or bad. 
I was carried on to obferve, how they did é4egr their for- 
tunes, and principally how they did employ their times. 
Bacon's Holy TF ar. 
23. To exhibit. 


Ye Trojan flames, your teftimony bear, 
What I perform’d and what I fuffer’d there. 
24- To be anfwerable for. 
If I bring him not unto thec, let me Sear the blame for ever. 
à Genefis, xliii. 9. 
O morc than madmen! you yourfelves fhall ear 


Dryden. 


The guilt of blood and facrilegious war. Dryden. 
25. To fupply. 
What have you under your arm? Somewhat, that will 
bear your cusgor in your pilgrimage? Dryden. 
26. To be the object of. 


Pll be your father and your brother too ; 
Let me but dear your love, I’ll bear your cares. 
Shakefp. Henry IV. Ê- ii. 
27- To behave; to aĉł in charaćter. 
Some good inftrućtion give, 
How I may bear me here. Shake/p. Tempe/?. 
Hath he éornm himfelf penitent in prifon ? 


Shake/p. Meafure for Atcafure. 
28. To hold; to reftrain. 


Do you fuppofe the flate of this realm to be now fo feeble, 

that it cannot ear offa greater blow than this? Hayward. 
29. To impel; to urge; to pufh. 

The refidue were fo difordered as they could not conveni- 
ently fight or fly, and not only juftled and bore down onc an- 
other, but, in their confufed tumbling back, brake a part of 
the avant-guard. Sir J. Hayward. 

i Contention, like a horfe 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loofe, 
And fears down all before him. Shake/p. Henry lV. 
‘Their broken oars, and floating planks, with{tand 
Their paflage, while they labour to the land; 
And ebbing tides dear back upon th’ uncertain fand. 
Dryden’s Æneid. 
Now with a noifelefs gentle courfe 

It keeps within the middle bed ; 

Anon it lifts aloft the head, 

And ears down all before it with impetuous force. Dryden: 

‘Truth is orm down, atteftations negleéted, the teftimony 
of fober perfons defpifed. Swift. 

The hopes of enjoying the abbey lands would foon bzar 
down all confiderations, and be an effeétual incitement to their 
perverfion. Swift. 

3°. To conduét; to ii o 
. y hope is 

So to bear through, and out, the confulfhip, 

As fpite fhall ne’er wound you, though it may me. 

Ben. Jobnfon's Catiline. 
refs. 
zfar doth ear me hard ; but he loves Brutus. 


Shakefp. Julius Cæfar. 
Though he /car me hard, fe 


I yet muit do him right. Ben. Fohnfon’s Catiline. 
Thefe men bear hard upon the fufpeéted party purfue her 
clofe through all her windings. Addifon, Speéator. 
32. To incite ; to animate. 
But confidence then Žore thee on; fecure 
Either to meet no danger, or to find 
Matter of glorious trial. - Aiilton’s Par. Lof. 
33- To beara body. A colour is faid to bear a body in painting, 
when it is capable of being ground fo fine, and mixing with 
the oil fo entirely, as to feem onlya very thick oil of the fame 
colour. | 
34- Zo bear date. To carry the mark of the time when any thing 
was written. 
35- To tear a price. To have a certain value. 
36. To bear in hand. To amufe with falfe pretences; to deceive. 
Your daughter, whom the ore in band t love 
With fuch integrity, fhe did confefs, 
Was as a fcorpion to her fight. 
e griev’d, 
‘That fo his ficknefs, se and impotence, 
Was falfely Lorn in hand, fends out arrefts ; 
On Fortinbras. pte H Ffamilet. 
He repaired to Bruges, defiring of the ftates of Bruges, to 
7 enter 


3I. To 


Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
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enter peaceably into their town, with a retinue fit for his eftate ; 

and Searing them in hand, that he was to communicate with 
them of divers matters of great importance, for their good. 

Bacon’s Flenry VII. 

It is no wonder, that fome would gear the world in sand, 

that the apoftle’s defign and meaning is for prefbytery, though 

his words are for epifcopacy. South. 

37- To bear off. To carry away by force. 
I will refpect thee as a father, if 


Thou écar’f? my life off hence. Shake/peare. 
The fun views half the earth on either way, 
And here brings on, and there Sears off the day. Creech. 


Give but the word, we’ll {natch this damfel up, 
And dear her off. Cato. 
My foul grows defperate. 
I'll Sear her off- A. Philips. 
38. To bear out. “Io fupport; to maintain; to defend. 
I hope your warrant will dear out the deed. Shake/peare. 
I can once or twice a quarter dear out a knave againft an ho- 
neft man. Shakefpeare. 
Changes are never without danger, unlefs the prince be able 
to bear out his actions by power. Sir J. Hayward. 
Quoth Sidrophel, Ido nor doubt 
‘To tind friends that will’ bear me out. Ftudibras. 
It is company only that can dear a man oztin an ill thing. 
South. 
I doubted whether that occafion could ear me out in the 
confidence of giving your ladyfhip any farther trouble. Temple. 
To BEAR. v. n. 
z. Io fuffer pain. 
Stranger, ceafe thy care ; 
Wife is the foul; But man is born to bear < 
Jove weighs affairs of earth in dubious fcales, 


And the good fuffers while the bad prevails. Pope. 
2. To be patient. 

I cannot, cannot dear; ’tis paft, ’tis done; 

Perifh this impious, this detefted fon. Dryden. 


3- Tobe fruitful or prolifick. 
A fruit tree hath been blown up almoft by the roots, and fet 
up again, and the next year dear exceedingly. Bacon. 
etwixt two feafons comes th’ aufpicious air, 


This age to bloffom, and the next to dear. Dryden. 
Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
And, ftrangers to the fun, yet ripen here. Granville. 
4. Totake 3 to fucceed. 


Having pawned a full fait of cloaths, for a fum of money, 
which, my opefator affured the, was the aft he fhould want 
to bring all our matters to bzar. Guardian. 

s. To a& in character. 
Inftru& fre 

How I may formally in pérfon Ser, 

Like a true friar. 

6. To tend ; to be diretéd to any point. 

The oily drops fwimming, on the fpirit of wine, moved 
reftleisly to and fro, fometimes bearing up to one another, as 
if all were to unite into one body, and then falling off, and 


Shake; aT es 


contimuing to fhift places. Boyle. 
Never did men more joyfully obey, 
Or fooner uriderftood the fign to fly : 
With fiich alacrity they bore away. Dryden. 
Whofé navy like a ftiff-ftretch’d cord did thew, 
‘Till he Jere in, and bent them into flight. Dryden. 


On this the hero fix’d an oak in fight, 
‘The mark to guide the marfners afight : 
To sear with this, the feamen ftretch their oars, 
‘Then round the rock they fteer and feek the former fhores. 
Dryden's neid. 
In a convex mirrour, we view the figures and all other 
things, which dear out with more life and ftrength than nature 
itfelf. Dryden. 
7. To ac as an impellent, or as a réciprocal power; generally 
with the particles upon or againf?. 
We were encounter’d by a mighty rock, 


W hich being violently re dea ot 

Our helplefs fhip was {pli in the midft. Shake/peare. 

Upon the tops of mountains, the air which dears againf? the 
reftagnant quickfilver, is lefs preffed. Boyle. 

The fides Searing one againf? the other, they gould not lie fo 
clofe at the bottoms. Burnet. 

As a lien bounding in bis way, 

With force augmented Sears againft his prey, 

Sideling to feize. Ere 

Becaufe the éperations to be performed by the teeth, require 
a confiderable ftrength in the fnftruments which move the 
lower jaw, nature hath provided this with ftrong mufcles, to 
make it dear forcibly againf? the upper jaw. Ray. 

The weight of the body doth Sear moft 7z the knee-jointss 
in raifing itfelf up, and moft «pon the mufcles of the thighs, in 
coming down. IP tlkins. 
.. The wares of the fea dear violently and rapidly upon fome 
fluores, the waters being pent up by the land. 

Brssme on the Oty ffey. 
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8. To aé upon. 
Spinola, with his fhot, did dear upon thofe within, who ap- 


peared upon the walls. Flaywur d, 
9. lo be fituated with refpeét to other places. 
ro. To bear up. To ftand firm without falling. 
So long as nature 
Will bear up with this exercife, fo long 
I daily vow to ufe it. Shakefpeare. 


Perfons in diftrefs may fpeak of themfelves with dignity ; it 
fhews a greatnefs of foul, that they bear up again{t the ftorms 
of fortune. Broomz-. 

The confcioufmelS of integrity, the fenfe of a life fpent in 
doing good, will cnable a man to bear up under any change of 
circumftances. Atterbury. 

When our commanders and foldiers were raw and unexpe- 
rienced, we loft battles and towns; yet we Sore up then, as 
the French do now ; nor was there any thing decifive in their 
fucceffes. Suift. 

1r. To bear with. “To endure an unpleafing thing. 

They are content to bear with my abfence and folly. Sidney. 

‘Though I muft be content to bear with thofe that fay you 
are reverend grave men; yet they lie deadly, that tell you, you 
have good faces. Shake/peare. 

Look you lay home to him; 

‘Tell him his pranks have been broad to bear uith. 

Shuke/p. Flamilet. 
Bear with me then, if lawful what I afk. Ailton. 
BEAR. z. /: [bena, Saxon. ] 


I. A rough favage animal. 
of thefe animals is covered with thick 


Every part of the bod 
thagey hair, of a dark brown colour, and their claws are 
hooked, which they ufe in climbing trees. “Chey feed upon 
fruits, honey, bees, and flefh. Some have falfely reported, that 
Sears bring their yo into the world fhapelefs, and that their 
dams lick them into m. “Ihe dams go no longer than thirty 
days, and greeny produce five young ones., In the winter, 
they lie hid and afleep, the male forty days, and the female four 
months; and fo foundly for the firft fourteen days, that blows 
will not wake them. the fleepy feafon, they are faid to 
have no nourifhment but from licking their feet ; for it is cer- 
tain they eat nothing, and, at the end of it, the malcs are very 
fat. ‘This animal has naturally an hideous look, but when en- 
it is terrible ; and, as rough and ftupid as it feems to be, 
it is capable of difcipline ; it ledps, dances, and plays a thou- 
fand little tricks at the found of a trumpet. The ficth of sears 
was much efteemed by the ancients. T hey abound in Poland, 
Maufcovy, Lithuania, and the great forefts in Germany ; and 
alfo in the remote northerm cOuntries where the fpecies is 
white. Calmet. 

Call hither to the ftake my two brave bears, 

Bid Salifbury and Warwick come to me. 

— Are thefe thy bears ? we'll bait thy bears to death, 

And manacle tbe bearward in their chains. Shuke/peai e. 

Thou’dft fhun a ear; 
But if thy flight lay tow’rd the roaring fea, 
Thou’dft meet the bear i’ th” mouth. Shakefpeare- 
2. Khe name of two conftellations, called the greater and refer 
bear; in the tail of the Zeffer bear, is the pole ftar. 
E’en then when Troy was by the Greeks o’erthrown, 
The dear o "d to ht Orion fhone. Creech. 
BEAR-BIND. 7. f- A ies of bindweed ; which fee. 
BEAR-FLY. 2. j. [from ear and fy.] An infect, 
‘There be of flies, caterpillars, canker-flies, and Lear—fies. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
BEAR-GARDEN. 2. fa Efrour8ear and garden. | 
x. A place in which bears are kept for fport. 
urrying me from the playhoufe, and the fcenes there, 
to the dcear—ga: den, tø the &, and afles, and tygers. Srihing. 

I could not forbear going to a place of renown for the gal- 
lantry of Britons, y tò bear-garden. Spelt. 

2. Any place of tumult or > 

BEAR-GARDEN. adj. A word wied m familiar or low phrafe for 
rude or turbulent; as, a bear-garden fellow ; that isa man rude 
enough to be a proper wenter of the bear-garden. Bear- 
garden fport, is uíed for grofs i nt entertainment. 

BEAR’s-BREECH. 2. f. [acanthus. he name of a plant. 

‘The leaves are like thofe of the thiftle; the flowers labiated,; 
the under lip of the foweris divided into threc fegments, which, 
in the beginning, is curled up in the form of atube; inthe 

place of.the under lip are produced the ftamina, which fupport 
the pointals; the cup of the flowers is compofed of prickly 
leaves, the up part which is bent o cr like an arch, and 
fupplies the deee of the upper lip of the flower ; the fruit isof 
an oval form, divided in the middle into two cells, each con- 
taining one {mooth feed. The fpecies are, 1. The {mooth- 
leaved garden bear’s-breech. 2. The prickly bear’s-breech. 3. The 
middle éear’s breech, with fhort fpines, Sc. The firt is uted 
in medicine, and is fuppofed to be the mo/lis acanthus of Virgil. 
‘The leaves of this plant are cut upon the capitals of the Corin- 
thian pillars, and were formerly in pont elteem with the Ro- 
mans. ‘They are eafily propagated by paring the roots in Fe- 
bruary or March, or by the feed fown at the fame time. Aiilhr. 

9 BEAR'S- 
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Dran‘s-haAR, or Auricula. (auricula urfi, Lat.] The name of 
a plant. 

Jt hath a perennial root ; the leaves are thicker and {moother 
than thote of the primrole ; the cup of the flower is fhorter, to 
that the tube appears nakcd ; the flower is fhaped like a funnel; 
the upper part is expanded, and divided into five fegments ; this 
is fuccceded by a globular tecd-veilel, containing many fmall 
feeds 3 cvery year it produces valt quantities of new flowers, 
differing in fhape, fize, or colour ; and there is likewife a grcat 
variety in the leaves of thefe plants. 1 hey flower in April, 
and ripen their fecds in June. Adiller. 

Bra r’s-EAR, or Sanicle. [cortuja, T.at.] 

‘Johis plant hath a perennial root; the leaves are roundifh, 
rough, and crenated on the cdges, like thofe of ground ivy 5 
the cup of the flower is fmall, and divided into fix parts ; the 
flowers are fhaped like a funnel, cut at the top into many feg- 
ments, and difpofed in an umbcl ; the fruit is roundifh, ter- 
minating in a point, and is clofely fixe in the cup, in which are 
contained many fmall angular feeds. We have but one fpecies 
of this plant, which is nearly allied to the auricula urfi ; but the 
flowers are not quite fo large and fair. It lofes its leaves in 
winter, but puts ont new ones carly in the fpring ; and, in A- 
pril, it produces Mowers, which are fometimes fucceeded b 
feed pods; but it is very rare that they perfeét their feeds 
with us. Miller. 

BPiar’s-roor. 72. f. Sce HELLEBORE, of which it is a fpecies. 
BEAR s-WoR?T. z. / An herb. 
BEARD. 2. /. [beapo, Saxon. ] 
3. “Ihe bair that grows on the lips and chin. 
ic on thy chin the fpringing beard began , 
To fpicad a doubtful down, and promife man. Prior. 


2. Beardis uled for the face ; as, to do any thing to a man’s beard, | 


is to do it in dehance, or to his face. 
Rail’d at their covenant, and jeer’d 
‘heir rev’vend parfons to my beard. Fludibras. 
3- Beard is ufed to mark age or virility; as, he has a longéeard, 
means he is old. 
T'his ancient ruffian, fir, whofe life. I have fpared at fuit of 


his grey beard. Shakejpeare. 
Some thin remains of chaflity appear"d, 
Ewn under Jove, but Jove without a beard. Dryden. 


\Vould it not be an inlufferable thing, for a profeffor to have 
his authority, of forty years ftanding, confirmed by general tra- 
dition, und a reverend beard, overturned by an upftart nove- 
litt ? Locke. 

4. Sharp prickles growing upon the ears of corn. 
Tbe ploughman loft his fweat, and the green corn 
Hath rotted ere its youth attain’d a beard. > 
Shake/p. Mdidfummer Night’s Dream. 
A certain farmer complained, that the beards of his corn cut 
the reapers and threfhers fingers. L? Eftrange. 
s. A barb onan arrow. 
6. ‘lhe beard or chuck of a horfe, is that part which bears the 
curb of the bridle. farrier’s Dit. 
72 BEARD. v. a. [from beard.] 
1. Jo take or pluck by the beard, in contempt or anger. 
INo man fo potent breathes upon the ground, 
But I will deard him. Shakefpeare. 
2. To oppote to the face ; to fet at open defiance, 

He, whenfoever he fhould fwerve from duty, may be able te 
beard him. Spenfer. 

The dcfign of utterly extirpating monarchy and epilfcopacy, 
the prefbytcrians alone begun, continued, and would have 
ended, if they had not been bearded by that new party, with 
whom they could not agree about dividing the fpoil. Swift. 

BEARDED. adj. [from beard.] 
2. Having a beard. 
‘Lhink every bearded fellow, that’s but yok’d, 


May draw with you. Shakefpeare. 
Old prophecies foretel our fall at hand, 
\WVhen carded menin floating caftles land. Dryden. 


2. Waving fharp prickles, as corn. 
As when a field 

OF Ceres, ripe for harveft, waving bends. 

lier /sarded grove of ears, which way the wind 

Sways then. Adilion. 

‘The fierce virago 

Flew o'er the ficlds, nor hurt the Learded grain. Dryden. 

3- Barbed or jagged. . 
T hou fhouldft have pull’d the fecret from my breaft, 

Torn out the bearded ftecl to give me reft. Dryden. 
BE'ARDLESS. adj. [from beard.] 
1. Without a beard. 

There are extant fome coins of Cunobelin, king of Effex 

and Middlelex, with a beardlejs image, infcribed Cunobelin. 
Camden's Remains. 
2. Youthful. ` 
And, as young ftriplings whip the top for fport, 
On the {mooth pavement of an cmpty court, 
-Ahe wooden engine flies and whirls about, 

Admir’d with clamours of the écard/efs rout, Dryden. 

BEARER. 2. /. [from tə. gecar.] 
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r. A carrier of any thing, who conveys any thing rrom one place 
or perfon to another. 
He fhould the 4earers put to fudden death, 
Not fhriving time allow’d. Shuke/peare. 
Forgive the bearer of unhappy news; 

Your alter’d father openly puriucs 

Your ruin. Dryden. 

INo gentleman fends a fervant with a mefiase, withcur en- 
deavouring to put it into terms brought dows: co the Cipari 
of the Leaver. ie Fez) 

2. One employed in carrying burthens. 

And he fet threefcore and ten thoufand of them to be hew ers 

of burdens. 2 Chrous, 
3- One who wears any thing- | 
O majefty ! p 

When thou doft pinch thy écarer, thou doft fit 

Like a rich armour wern in heat of day, 

That fcalds with fafety. Sbatefpeare. 

4- One who carries the body to the grave. 
5. A-tree that yields its produce. ; 

This way of procuring autumnal rofes, in fome that are good 
bearers, will fuccecd. Boyle. 

Reprune apritots and peaches, faving as much of the young 
likelieft fhoots as are well placed; for the raw bearers com- 
monly perifh the ones fuccecding. Evelyn, 

6. In architecture. A poft or brick wall raifed up between 
the ends of a picce of timber, to fhorten its bearing; or to 
prevent its bearing with the whole weight at the ends only. 

. In heraldry. See SUPPORTER. 

be ARHERD. 2. f. [from bear and herd ; as, /hepherd, from /heep.] 
A man that tends bears. 

He that is more than a youth, is not for me; and he that is 
leis than a man, Iam not for him ; therefore I wil! even take 
fixpence in earneft of the dcarherd, and lead his apes into hell. 

: Shake/p. Much ado atout Nothing. 

BEARING. z. f. [from bear.] 

x. The fite or place of any thing with refpe&t to fomething clfe. 

But of this frame, the bearing and the ties, 

The ftrong connecétions, nice dependencies, 

Gradations juft, has thy pervading foul 

Look’d through ? or can apart contain the whole? Pope. 

2. Gefture ; mien; behaviour. 

‘That is Claudio; I know him by his Scaring. 

Shakesp. Aduch ado about Neth ng. 

3- In archite&ture. Bearing of a piece of timber, with carpen- 
ters, is the {pace either between the two fixt extremes thercof, 
or between one extreme anda poft, brick-wall, E&Fc. trimmed 
up between the ends, to fhorten its dearing. Builder’s Did. 

Br’ARWARD. 2. f. [from bear and ward.] A keeper of bears. 

e’ll bait thy bears to death, 

And manacle the dearward in their chains. Shakefpcare. 

The bear is led after one manner, the multitude after an- 
other ; the éearward leads but one brute, and the mountebank 
leads a thoufand. ; L’E firange. 

BEAST. 2. f: [befle, Fr. bcftia, Lat.] 

2. An animal diftinguifhed from birds, infeéts, fifhes and man. 

The man that once did fell the lion’s fkin, 
While the deaf liv’d, was kill’d with hunting him. Shakc/p. 
Beafis of chafe are the buck, the doe, the fox, the martern, 
andthe roe. Bea/fs of the foreft are the hart, the hind, the 
hare, the boar, and the wolf. Beaf?ts of warren are the hare 
and cony. Cowel. 

2. An irrational animal, oppofed to man; as man and éca/?. 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares no more, is none. 

W hat deaf? was’t then 

‘That made you break this enterprize to me ? ATacbeth: 

Medea’s charm were there, Cirgean feafts, 

With bowls that turn’d enamour’d youths to deaffs. Dryd. 

3- A brutal favage man, a man acting in any manner unworthy 
ofa reafonable creature. 

BrastinGs. See BEESTINGS. 

Be’asruiness. 2. /. [from bea/ily.] Brutality ; practice of any 
kind contrary tothe rules of humanity. 

‘They held this land, and with their filthinefS 

Polluted this fame gentlewoil long time; 

‘That their own mother loath’d thcir Leafiline[s, 

And ’gan abhor her brood’s unkindly crime. Fairy Queen. 

Be’astrry. adj. [from beef. ] 

x. Brutal ; contrary to the nattire and dignity of man. It is ufed 

“commonly, as a term reproach. 

W'ouldft thou have thyfelf full in the confufion of men, or 

remain a beaft with beafts?—-Ay—a beafils ambition. Shat. 
You seaffly knave, know you no reverence ? K. Lear. 
With lewd, prophane, and beefy phraic, 

‘To catch the world’s loofe laughter or vain gaze. D. Fon. 

It is commonly charged upon the gentlemen of the army, 
that the 4eaf*fy vice of drinking to excefs, hath been lately, 








from their example, reftored among us Not afte 
2. Having the nature or form of beafts. 
Beafily divinities, and droves of weds, a rier. 
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To BEAT. vw. a. preter. deat, part. paf. beat, or beaten. [battre, 
French. ] 
x. To ftrike; to knock; to lay blows upon. 


So fight I, not as one that Zeateth the air. Iı Corinthians. 
Tic rav’d with all the madnefs of defpair ; 
He roar’d, he Seat his breaft, he tore his hair. Dryden. 


2. To punifh with ftripes or blows. 
‘They’ve chofe a conful that will from them take 
'T heir libertics ; make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are as often Seat for barking, 
And therefore kept to do fo. Shake/peare. 
Miftrefs Ford, good heart, is Zeaten black and blue, that you 
cannot fec a whitc {pot about her. Shakefpea: e. 
‘There is but one fault for which children fhould be beaten ; 
and that is obftinacy or rebcllion. Locke. 
3. To ftrike an inftrument of mufick. 
Bid them come forth and hear, . 
Or at their chamber door I'll Seat the drum, 
Till it cry, fleep to death. Shake/peare. 
4- To break to powder, or comminute by blows. 
The people gathered manna, and ground it in mills, or 


beat it in a mortar, and baked it. Numbers. 
They did beat the gold into thin plates, And cut it into wires, 
to work it. ° Exodus. 


They fave the laborious work of / cating of hemp, by making 
the axletree of the main wheel of their corn mills longer than 
ordinary, and placing of pins in them, to raife large hammers 
like thofe ufed for paper and fulling mills, with which they Seat 
moft of their hemp. Mortimer. 

Neftor, we fee, furnifhed the gold, and he Seat it into 
leaves, fo that he had occaflion to make ufe of his anvil and 
hammer. Broome. 

s5. To ftrike bufhes or ground, or make a motion to rouze game. 

It is trange how long lome, men will lie in wait to fpeak, 
and how many other matters they will éeat over to come near 
it. Bacon. 

When from the cave thou rifeft with the day, 
‘To beat the woods, and rouze the bounding prey. Prior. 
Together let us Seat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield. Pope. 
6. Io threfh ; to drive the corn out of the hufk. 
She gleaned in the field, and eat out that fhe had ane. 
Ruth ii. 17. 
7. To mix things by long and frequent agitation. 

By long teating the white of an egg, you may bring it into 

white curds. Boyle. 
8. Tó batter with engines of war. 
And he eat down the tower of Penuel, and flew the men 
of the city. Judges viii. 17. 
9. To aah as water, or brufh as wind. j 
Beyond this food a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wild; beat with perpetual ftorms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail. Ailton. 
With tempefts seat, and to the winds a fcorn. Ro/common. 
While winds and ftorms his lofty forehead éear, 
The common fate of all that’s high or great. Denham. 
As when a lion in the midnight hours, 
Beat by rude blafts, and wet with wintry fhow’rs, 
Defcends terrifick from the mountain’s brow. Pope. 
10. To tread a path. 
While I this unexampled tafk eflay, 

Pafs awful gulfs, and beat my painful way, 

Celeftial dove, divine affiftance bring. Blackmore. 

x1. To make a path by marking it with tracks. 

He that will know the truth of things,.muft leave the com- 
mon and ¿eaten track. Locke. 

12. To conquer; to fubdue; to vanquith. 
If Hercules and Lichas play at dice, 

Which is the better man ? The greater throw 

May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 

So is Alcides ġeaten by his page. Shake/peare. 

You fouls of geefe, 

‘That bear the fhapes of men, how have you run 

From flaves that apes would Seat ? Shake/peare. 

= ive times, Marcius, 

I have fought with thee, fe often haft thou deat me. Shake/p. 

I have difcern’d the foe fecurely lie, 
‘Too proud to fear a beaten enemy. Dryden. 
The common people of Lucca are firmly peffuaded, that one 
Lucquefe can “eat five Florentines. Additjon. 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, joining his thips to thofe of the 
Syracufans, deat the Curthaginians at fea. Arbuthnot. 
13- To harrafg ; to over-Jabour. x 
It is no point of wifdom ra man to deat his brains, and 
{pend his {pifits about things impoffible. Hakewill, 
And as in prifons mean rogues beat 
Hemp, for the fervice of the great, 
So Whacum beat his dirty brains 
‘I’ advance his mafter’s fame and gains. fiudtbras. 
I know not why any one fhould wafte his time, and beat his 
head about the Latin grammar, who docs not intend to be a 


critick. 
Ne XIL Lecke. 


BEA 


¥4- To lay, or picis, as ftanding corn by hard weather. 
Her own fhall blefs her; 
Her foes fhake, like a ficld of iaten corn, 
And hang their heads with forrow. Shakif, eare. 
15. To deprefs ; to crufh by repeated oppofition; ufually with 
the particle docu. 

Albeit a pardon was proclaimed, touching any fpeech tend- 
ing to treafon, yct could not the b oIdnefs be fecscten do on cither 
with that fexcrity, or with this lenity be abated. fd yard. 

Our warriours propagating the Ficnch lanruage, at tke 
fame time they are beating dow» their power. Addijen 

Such an unlook’d for ftorm of ills falls on me, 
Jt beats down all my ftrength. Addison. 
16.—To drive by violence. 
Twice have I fally’d, and was twice Zeat back. D» yden. 

He that procecds upon other principles in his inquiy, docs 
at leaft poft himfelf in a party, which he will not quit, till 
he be eaten out. Lo ʻe. 

He cannot dear it out of his head, but that it was a cardinal 
who picked his pocket. Addi on. 

The younger part of mankind might be deat off from the be- 
lief of the moft important points even of natural rcligion, by 
the impudent jefts of a profane wit : WK uti. 

17- To move with fluttering agitation. 
Thrice have I beat the wing, and rid with night 
About the world. Dryden. 
18. To beat down. To cndeavour by treaty to leffin the price 
demanded. 
Surveys rich moveables with curious eye, 

Beats down the price, and threatens ftill to buy. D: yden. 

She perfuaded him to truft the renegado with the moncy he 
had brought over for their ranfom ; as not queftioning but he 
would seat down the terms of. it. Aidifor. 

19. To beat down. To fink or leffen the value. 

Ufury beats down the price of land ; for the employiac:.t 
of money is chiefly either merchandizing or purchaf.nz ; ant 
oa way-lays both. Basn. 

20. To beat up. “To attack fuddenly ; to alarm. 

‘They lay in that quiet pofture, without making the leaft 
impreffion upon the enemy, by éeating vp his quartcr, which 
might eafily have been done. Claren lon. 

ill. fancies he fhould never have been the man he is, had 
not he broke windows, knocked down conftable , and Zeat up 
a lewd woman’s quarters, when he was a young fellow. /di,. 
2x. To beat the hoof. “Lo walk; to go on foor. 
Yo BEAT. v. n. 
x. To move in a pulfatory manner. 
I would gladly underítand the formation of a foul, and fee 
it beat the fi:ít confcious pulfe. Collier. 
2. Io dafh, as a flood or rm. 
‘This publick envy feemeth to deat chiefly upon minifters. 
La cn’s Lays, NS Q. 
Your brow, which does no fear of thunder know, 

Sees rowling tempefts vainly Zeat bclow. Dryer. 

And one fees many of the like hollow fpaces worn in the 
bottoms of the rocks, as they are more or Icfs able to refift 
the impreflions of the water that deufs againft them. ddion. 

3- To knock at a door. 

The men of the city befet the houfe round about, and Lear 

at the door, and fpake to the mafter of the houfe Judges. 
4- To move with frequent repetitions of the fame aét or ftroke. 
No pulfe fhall keep 


His nat’ral progrefs, but furceafe to beat. Shakefi care. 
My ae eee does regularly ¿eat ; 
Feel, and be fatisfy’d. D: yden. 


A mah’s heart beats, and the blood circu’ates, which it is 
not in his power, by any thought or volition, to up. Lace. 
5- To throb; to be in agitation, as a fore fwelhog. 
ami 7 A turn = two I'll walk, 
o my beating mind. Shakefpear e. 
6. To Gustine $ to be in agitation. ne 
The tempeft in my mind 
Doth from my fenfes take all feeling elf, 
Save what eats there, Shake/peare. 
7- To try different ways; to featch. 
I am always seating about in my thoughts for fomething that 


may turn to the benefit of my dear countrymen. Addifon. 
To find an honeft man, I beat shouts a 
And love him, court him, ptaife him in or out. Pope. 


8. To a& upon with violence. 


‘The fun deat upon the head of Jonah, that lie fainted d 
wifhed in himfelf to die. J š : "nah. 
9- To fpeak frequently ; to repeat; to enforce by repetition. 
We are drawn on into a larger fpeech, by reafon of their fo 
eat earneftnefs, who seat more and more upon thcfe laft al- 
eged words. Flooker. 
How frequently and fervently doth the fcripture dear upon 
this caufe'r ff kewill 


ee 3 as, to deat up for foldiers, The word up {eems 


BEAT. part. paffive. [from the verb. } 


2 U Lik: 
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Like a rich veffel deat by ftorms to fhore, 

*I’were madnefs fhould I venture out once more. 

Bear. xz. /. [from the verb. ] 
I. Stroke. 
2. Manner of ftriking. 

Albeit the bafe and treble {trings of a viol be turned to an 
unifon ; yet the former will ftill make a bigger or broader 
found tlran the latter, as making a broader /eat upon the air. 

Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra. 
WVith a carelefs Lear, 
Struck out the mute creation at a heat. Dryden. 
3- Manner of being ftruck ; as, the Seat of the pulfe, or a drum. 
BEATEN. particip. adj. [from to beat ] 
What makes you, Sir, fo late abroad, 
Without a guide, and this no écaten road ? 
Be’atTer. 2. f/. [from bcar.] 
x. An intrument with which any thing is comminuted or ming- 
led. 

Beat all your mortar with a eater three or four times over, 
before you ufe it; for thereby you incorporate the fand and 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


lime well together. MMoxon. 
2. A perfon much given to blows. 
‘The beft fchoolmafler of our time, was the greatelt Leater. 


is Schoolmafter. 
BEATIFICAL. 2 adj. [beatificus, low Lat. from beatus, happy. ] 
BEATFICK. $ That which has the power of making happy, 
or completing fruition; blifsful. 
fruition after death. 
Admiring the riches of heav’n’s pavement 

‘Than ought divine or holy elfe, enjoy’d 

In vifion beatifick. = Alton. 

It is alfo their felicity to have no faith ; for, ig dean Beate 
featifical vifion in the fruition of the objeét of faith, gd ave 
reccived the full cvacuation of it. Brown's Vulgat Errours. 

We may contemplate upon the greatnefs and {itra efs-of 
the Zeatifick vifion; how a created eye fhould be fo fortified, as 
to bear all thofe glories, that {ftream from the fountain of un- 
created light. South. 

BEATFICALLY. adv. [from žeatifical.] In fuch a manner as to 
complete happinefs. 

Beatifically to behold the face of God in the fulnefs of wif- 
dom, righteoufnefs and peace, is bl no way incident 
unto the creatures beneath man. Flakewetlt. 

BEATIFICA’TION. 2. /. [fram beatifick.] A term in the Romifh 
church, diftinguifhed from canonization. Beatification is an 
acknowledgment made by the pope, that the perfon beatified is 
in heaven, and therefore may be reverenced as blefled; butis 
not a conceffion of the honours due to faints, which are con- 
ferred by canonization. 

To BEA‘’TIFY. v. a. [beatifica Lat.] 

x. To make happy; to blef with the completion of celeftial 
enjoyment. 

I with I had the wings of an angel, to have afcended into 
paradife, andto have beheld the forms of thofe beatified {pirits, 


It is ufed only of heavenly 


from which I might have copied my archangel. Dryden. 
‘Lhe ufe of fpiritual conference is unimaginable and un- 


{fpeakable, efpecially if free and unreftrained, bearing an 
image of that converfation which is among angels and eati- 
fied taints. FLammond. 
We fhall know him to be the fulleft d, the neareft to us, 
and the moft certain; and, confequent Y> the moft dcatifying 
of all others. Brown. 
2. To fettle the character of any perfon.by a publick acknow- 
Iedgment that he is received in heaven, though he is not in- 

vetted with the dignity of a faint. 
Over-againft this church ftands a hofpital, ereéted by 

ough never fainted. 


a fhoemaker, who has been žeatifieti, 
Addifon on Italy. 


Be'atTins. 2. /. [from d-at.] Cokreétion ; punifhment by blows. 
Playwright, conviét of publick wrongs to men, 
Takes private beatings, a hails again. Ben. Fobnfon. 

Bea‘rirupe. z. f. [Leatitudo, Lat.} 

1. Bicfilednefs ; felicity; happinefS : commonly ufed of the joys 
of heaven. 

‘Ihe end of that government, and of all man’s aims, is agreed 
to be beatitude, that is, his being completely well. Digby. 
“This is the image and little reprefentation of heaven ; “it is 
leatitude in picture. Taylor. 
He fet out the felicity of his heaven, by the delights of 
fenfe ; flightly paffing over the accomplifhment of the foul, 
and the deatitude of that part which earth and vifibilities too 
weakly affect. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. A declaration of bleffednefs made by our Saviour to particu- 
lar virtues. 

Beau. z. /. (beau, Fr. It is founded like žo, and has often the 
French plural /eaxx.] A man of drefs; a man whofe great 
care is to deck his perfon. 

What, will not éeauz attempt to pleafe thë fair? Dryden. 
The water nymphs are too unkind 

To Vill’roy ; are the land nymphs fo? 
And fly they all, at once combin’d 

To fhame a general, and a bean ? 


Prior. 


BEA 


You will become the delight of nine ladies in ten, and the 
envy of ninety-nine eaux in a hundred. Swift. 
BE'AVER. ef [Stevre, Fr.) ma 
I. An animal, otherwife named thęvra/or, amphibious, and re- 
markable for his art iti building his habitation ; of which man 
wonderful accodbrs are delivered by travellers. His fkin ís 
very valuable on account of the fur. 
“Phe beaver being hunted, biteth off his ftones, knowin 
that for them only his life is fought. ae 
They placed this invention upon the eaver, for the faga- 
city and wifdom of that animal; indeed from its artifice in 
building. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
2. A hat of the beft kind ; fo called from being made of the fur 
of beaver. ; y 
You fee a fmart rhetorician turning his hat, moulding it in- 
to different cocks, examining the lining and the button during 
his harangue: a deaf man would think he was cheapening a 


beaver, when he is talking of the fate of a nation. Addifon. 
The brokcr here his fpacious beaver wears, 
Upon his brow fit jealoufies and cares. Gay. 


3- The part of a helmet that covers the face. [Saviere, F r.] 
His dreadful hideous head 
Clofe couched on the seaver, feem’d to throw, 
From flaming mouth, bright fparkles firy red. 
Big Mars feems bankrupt in their beggar’d hoft, 
And faintly through a rufty beaver peeps. Shakefpeare, 
He was flain upon a courfe at tilt, the {plinters of the ftaf 
going in at his Seaver. . Bacon: 
BE'AVERED. adj. [from eaver.] Covered with a beaver ; 
wearing a beaver. 
His beaver’d brow a birchen garland bears, 
Dropping with infant’s blood, and mother’s tears: 
All flefh is humbled. 
Brau’isH. adj. 
BEeavu’rTeouvs. 


Spenfer. 


from ġeau.] Befitting a beau; foppith. 

e [ from ores da A air; elegant in form; 

pleafing to fight; beautiful. is word is chiefly poetical. 
can, Petrucio, help thee to a wife, 

With wealth enough, and young, and beauteous. 

Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew, 

Alas! not hoping to fubdue, 

I only to the flight afpir’d ; 

To keep the beauteous foe in view, 

Wes all the glory I defir’d. Prior. 
Beav’rrousty. adv. [from seauteous.] In a beauteous man- 
mer; in a manner P cscs to the fight; beautifully. 

Look upon pleafures not upon that fide that is next the fun, 
or where they look seauteoufly; that is, as they come towards 
you to be enjoyed. Taylor. 

BEAU'TEOUSNESS. 2. {. [from beauteous.] The ftate or quality 
of being beauteous; beauty. 
From lefs virtue, and lefs seauteou/ne/s, 
‘The gentiles fram’d them and defies. Donne. 
BEAUTIFUL. adj. [erom beauty and full.] Fair, having the 
qualities that conftitute beauty. 

Fle ftole away and took by ftrong hand all the beautiful wo- 
men in his time. Raleigh. 

The principal and moft important parts of painting, iş to 
know what is moft beati in nature, and moft proper for 
that art ; that which is the moft beautiful, is the moft noble 
fubjeét : fo, in poetry, tragedy is more beautiful than comedy, 
becaufe the perfons are ter whom the poet inftruG&ts, and 
confequently the inftructi of more benefit to mankind. 


Drydens Dufrefney. 
Beautiful looks are rul’d fickle minds, iii 


And fummer feas are turn’d fudden winds. Prior. 
BEAUTIFULLY. adv. [from leautiful.] Ina beautiful manner. 


No longer fhall the boddice aptly lac’d, 
From thy full bofom to thy flender waift, 
‘That air and harmony of fhape refs, 
Fine by degrees, bir: beautifully lets. Prior. 
Beau’TiFULNEsSS. 2. fı [from beautifid.] The quality of being 
beautiful ; beauty; excellence of fo 4 4 
Yo BEAU'TIFY. v. a. [from beauty.] To adorn; to embellith; 
to deck ; to grace; to add beauty to. 
Never was forrow more fwee y fet forth, ¢heir faces feem- 


ing rather to beautify their fortow, than their forrow to cloud 


the be of their faces. Flaywa: d. 
Sufficeth not that we are brought to Rome, 
‘To beautify thy triumphs and return, 
Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke. Shake/peare. 
Thefe were not created to beautify the earth alone, but for 
the ufe of man and beaft. Raleigh. 
How all confpire to grace - 
‘Th’ extended earth, and JSeautify her face. Blackmore. 


‘There is charity and juftice ; and the one ftrves to heighten 

and deautify the other. Atterbury. 

Ee POSES v. #. To -grow beautiful; to advance in 

eauty. 

‘It muft be a profpe& pleafing to God himfelf, to fee his 

creation for ever i hiieveyes, and drawing nearer to 

him, b réater degrées of refemmblance. Addifon. 
BEAU’ - 7n. f: [beauté, Fr.] 

x. That 


BE C 


i. That aflemblage of graces; or proportion of parts, which 
pleates the eye. 
Beauty contifls of a certain Compofition of colour and figure, 
caufiey delight in the beholder. Locke. 
Nour beauty was the caufe of that cffect, 
Your beauty, that did haunt me in my fleep.— 
—If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 
“Lhefe nails fhould rend that beauty from my cheeks. 
Shake/p. Richard IIT. 
Beauty is beft in a body that hath rather dignity of prefence 
than deanty of afpect. Phe beautiful prove accomplifhed, 
but not of great fpirit, and ttudy for the moft part rather bc- 
haviour than virtue. Bacon. 
The belt part of beauty is that which a pi€ture cannot ex- 
prefs. Bacon. 
Of the bcanty of the cye I fhall fay little, leaving that to 
poets and orators ; that it is 2 very pleafant and lovely objcct 
to behold, if we confider the figure, colours, f{plendour of it, 


is the leaft I can fay. Ray. 
IIc view’d their twining branches with delight, 
And prais’d the beauty of the pleating fight. Pope. 


2. A particular grace, feature, or ornament. 

“Ihe ancient pieces are beautiful, becaufe they refemble the 
beauties of mature ; and nature will ever be beautiful, which 
refembles thofe beauties of antiquity. Dryden. 

Wherever you place a patch, you deftroy a beauty. Addi ön: 

z: Any oe more eminently excellent than the reít of that 
with which it is united. 

This gave me an occafion of looking backward on fome 
beauties of my author in his former books. Dryden. 

WV ith incredible pains have I endeavourcd to copy the feveral 


Scauties of the ancient and modern hiftorians. Ay buthust. 
4. A beautiful perton. 
Remember that Pellean conquerour, 
A youth, how all the Scauties of the ceait 
Hie Nightly view’d, and flightly overpafs’d. Par. Loft. 
WV hat can thy ends, malicious leanty, be? 
Can he, who kill’d thy brother, live for thee ? Dryden. 


Jo BEAUTY. V.a. [from the noun. j 
to embclilifh. 
“he harlot’s cheek, beautied with plaftring arts 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 
‘Than is my deed to your moft painted word. Skake/peare. 
BEAUTY-SPOT. 2. /. [from bleanty and /pot.] <A fpot placed to 
direćt the eye to fomething clic, or to heighten iome beauty 5 
a foil; a patch. 
The filthinefs of {wine makes them the Seauty—/pot of the 
animal creation. Grew. 
Brcearivco. x. f. [becafigo, Span.] A bird like a nightingalc, 
feeding on figs and grapes; a fig-pecker. Pineda. 
‘The robin-redbreaft, till of late, had reft, 
And children facred held a martin’s neft ; 
Till Sccafices fold fo dev’ lifh dear, 


“lo adorn ; to beautify ; 


"lo one that was, or would have bcen, a peer. Pope. 
Fo BECA'LM. v. a. [from cal. ] 
s. “To ftill the elements. 
‘The moon fhone clear on the becalmed flood. Dryden. 


2. To keep a fhip from motion. 
A man becalmed at fea, out of fight of land, ina fair day, 
may look on the fun, or fea, or flip, a whole hour, and per- 


<cive no motion. Lake. 
3. “Lo quiet the mind. 
Soft whifp’ring airs, and the lark’s mattin fong, 
“Then woo to mufing, and decal the mind 
Perplex’d with irkfome thoughts. Philips. 
Banifh his forrows, and éccal/m his foul 
WVith eafy dreams. Addi fer. 


4- Lo becalm and to calm differ in this, that zə cal is to itop 
motion, and fs becalm is to veith-hold from motion. 

Bca ME. “he preterite of becsme 3; vwehich tee. 

BECA CSR. conjuné?. [from /y and care.) 

r. For this realon that; on this account that; for this caufe that. 

How great foever the fins of any perfon are, Chrift died for 

hin, de. ave he died for all; and he diced for thofe fins, becaufe 
he died for añ fins; only he muit reform. Hammond. 

Men do not fo generally agree in the fenfe of thefe as of the 

other, dvcanfe the interetts, and lufts, and paffions of men, 

ale more concerned in the one than the other, Tillotjon. 
z. It has, in fome fort, the force of a prepofition; but, becaufe 
it is compounded of a noun, has of after ıt. 

Infancy demands aliment, fuch as lengthens fibres without 
me breakinz, becaufe of the ftate of accretion. Arbuthnot. 
fe BLECHA INCE. v.7. [from be and chance.] To bef2l; to hap- 

pen to; a word proper, but now in little ufe. 

My fons, Got knows what has éechanced them. 
Shake/p. Henry VI. 
All bhappinecfs be. bance to thee at Milan. 

, Skake/p. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Br'cuicks. z. A. [Crx of CHE, a cough.] Medicines pro- 
— per tor relieving coughs. Dié? 
Zo BECK. v. a. (beacn, Sax. bec, Fr. head.] To makea fign 

witu the head. 


BEC 


Bell, book, and candle, fhal! not drive me back, 
When gold and filver eck me to come on. Shakefpeare. 
Oh, this falfe foul of Egypt, this gay charm, 
Whofe cye Seck’d forth my wars, and call’d them home. 
Shake/p. Antony and C.ecpatre. 
Beck. a. f/f. [from the verb. ] 
I1. A fign with the head; a nod. 
Hafte thee, nymph, and bring with thce 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and decks, and wreathed fimiles. 
2. A nod of command. 
Neither the lufty kind fhewed any roughnefs, nor the ecaficr 
any idlenef ; but Aill like a well obeyed matter, whofe e.k 


Ailton. 


is enough for difcipline. i Sidney. 
Then forthwith to him takes a chofen band 
Of fpirits, likeft to himtelf in guile, 
To be at hand, and at his eck appear. Ailton. 
The menial fair, that round her wait, 
At Helen’s beck prepare the room of ítate. Pope. 


To Be’cKon. v. a. [from beck, or beacn, Sax. a fign.] To make 
a fign to. 
With her two crooked hands fhe figns did make, 
And becker’ d him. Fairy Queen, 
Ic beckons you to go away with it, 
As if it fome impartment did delire 
‘To you alone. 
WV ith this his diftant friends he Sechons near, 
Provokes their duty; and prevents thcir fear. 
To Be cron. v. a. To make a fign. 
Alexander beckoned with the hand, and would have made 
his dcfence unto the people. AEs xix. 33- 
When he had raifed my thoughts by thofe traniporting airs, 
he beckoned to me, and, by the waving of his hand, direct- 


Shakefpeare. 
Dryden. 


ed me to approach. Addifon. 
Sudden you mount! you dSeckon from the fkies, 

Clouds interpofe, waves roar, and winds arife. Pope. 

To BECLI'P. v. a. [of be clyppan, Sax ] To embrace. Die. 


To BECOME. V. a. pret. J became; comp. pret. £ have become. 
[from 4y and come. ] 
1. To enter into fome ftate or condition, by a change from fome 
other. 
“Che Lord God breathed into his noftrils the breath of life, 
and man became a living foul. Gen. ii. 7- 
And unto the Jews L ecame a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews. 1 Cor. ix. 20- 
A fimaller pear, grafted upon a ftock that bearcth a greater 
pear, will Jecome great. Bacon. 
My voice thou ott haft heard, and haft not fear’d, 
But itill rejoic’d; how is it now become 


So dreadful to thee ? Afli. ton. 
So the leatt faults, if mix’d with faircft deed, 
Of future ill Se-czze the fatal feed. Prior. 


2. To beccme of. ‘Lo be the fate of; to be the end of; to be 
the final conditicn of. It is obfervable, that this word is nc- 
ver, or very feldoim, ufed but with the interrogative what. 

IV hbat is then become of fo huge a multitude, as would have 


overfpread a great part of the continent ? Ra.eigh. 
Perplex’d with thoughts, what would deccme 
Of me, and all mankind. Milton. 


‘The farft hints of the circulation of the blood were takcn 
from a common perfon’s wondering what be:ame of all the 
blood which iffued out of the heart. Graunt. 

IV hbat will become of me then? for when he is frec, he will 
infallibly accufe me. Dryden. 

IV hat became of this thoughtful bufy creature, when remoycd 
from this world, has amazed the vulgar, and puzzled the 
wife. Ragers. 

3- In the following paflage, the phrafe, where is he become, is 
ufed for what is become of him. 
I cannot joy, until I be refolved ; 

Where our right valiant father zs become. Shatefpeare. 

To Beconmks. v. a. [from be or by, and cpemen, Sax. to pleate. ] 
1. Applied to perions, to appear ina manner {uitable to fome- 
thing. 

if i become not a cart as wellas another man, a plague on 


my bringing up- Shake/peare. 
á Why Seouli I be a queen ? becaufe my face 
Would wear the title with a better gracc ; 
If I became it not, yet it would be 
Part of your duty then to flatter me. Dryden. 


2. Applied to things, to be fuitable to the perfon ; to befit ; to 
be congruous to the appearance, or charaéter, or circumitances, 
in fuch a manner as to add grace; to be graccful. 

She to her fire made humble reverence, 
And bowed low, that her right well became, 
And added grace unto her excellence. | Fairy Queen. 
I woubi I had fome flowers of the fpring that might 
Become your time of day 5 and your’s, and your's, 
‘That wear upon your virgin branches yct 


Your muidenheads growing. Shakefj eare. 
Yet be fad, good brothers ; 5 
For, to fpeak truth, it very well pacers you. se sleds 


BE D 


Your difhonour 
Mangles true judgment, and bercaves the ftate 
Of that integrity, which fhould żecorne it. Shakefpeare. 
Whicherly was of my opinion, or rather, I of his: for it ġe- 
comes me fo to fpeak of fo excellent a poet. Dryden. 
He utterly rejected their fables concerning their gods, as not 
Lecoming good men, much lefs thofe which wefe worfhipped 
for gods. Stillingfleet. 
Beco mainc. particip. adj. [from become.] That which pleafes 
by an clegant propriety ; graceful. 
the particle of; but generally without any government of the 
following words. 
Of thee, kind boy, I afk no red and white 
To make up my delight, 
No odd becoming graces, 
Black eyes, or little know not what, in faces. Suckling. 
‘Their difcourfes are fuch as belong to their age, their call- 
ing, and their breeding; fuch as are becoming of them, and of 


them only. Dryden. 
Yet fome becoming boldnefs I may ufe ; 
I’ve well deferv’d, nor will he now refufe. Dryden. 


Make their pupils repeat the aétion, that they may correét 
what is canitrained in it, till it be perfeéted into an habitual 
and becoming cafinefs. Locke. 

Bicominc. z. f- [from Lecome.] Behaviour. A word not now 
in ufe. 
Sir, forgive me, 
Since my becomings kill me, when they not 
Eye well to you. - Shake/peare. 
Brco’mMinGLy. adv. [from Lecoming.] After a becoming or pro- 
per manner. 
Brco/MinGneEss. n. f- [from becoming. 
Decency ; clegant congruity ; propriety. 

Nor is the majefty of the divine government greater in its 
extent, than the é#ecomingnefs hereof is in its manner and 
form. Grew. 

BED. z». f- (beb, Sax.) 
iI. Something made to fleep on- Šš 

Lying not cerećt, but hollow, which is in the making of the 
fed, or with the legs gathered up, which is in the pofture of 


See Zo Become.] 


the body, is the more wholfome. Bacon. 
Rigour now is gone to bed, 
And advice with fcrupulous head. Ailton. 
Thofe houfes then caves, or homely fheds, 
With twining oziers fenc’d,.and mofs their beds. Dryden. 


z. Lodging; the convenience of a place to ficep in. 
On my knees I beg, 
That you'll vouchfafe me, raiment, bed, and food. 
Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
3. Marriage. 

George, the eldeft fon of this fecond sed, was, after the 
death of his father, by the fingular care and affeétion of his 
mother, well brought up. Clarendon. 

4- Bank of earth railed in a garden. 

Herbs will be tenderer and fairer, if you take them out of 

beds, when they are newly come up, and remove them into 


pots, with better earth. Bacon. 
5- Lhe channel of a river, or any hollow. 
So high as heav’d the tumid hills, fo low 
Down funk a hollow bottom, broad; and deep, 
Capacious 4ed of waters. Afilton. 


The great magazine for all kinds of treafure is fuppofed to 
be the ded of the Tiber. "We may be fure, when the Romans 
lay under the apprehenfions of feeing their city facked by a 
barbarous enemy, that they would take care to beftow fuch of 


their riches that way, as could beft bear the water. ddi/on. 
6. The place where any my is generated, or repofited. 
See hoary Albula’s infe tide 
O’er the warm bed of fmoaking fulphur glide. Addifon. 


7. A layer; a ftratum; a body fpread over another. 

I fee no reafon, but the furface of the land fhould be as re- 
gular as that of the water, in the firft production of it; and 
the ftrata, or beđďs within, lie as even. Burnet. 
8. To tring to Bp. “lo deliver of a child. It is often ufed 
with the particle of; as, /he was brought to bed of a daughter. 
Ten months after Florimel happen’d to wed, 

And was brought in a laudable manner fo bed. 

9. To make the BED. 
ufed. 

I keep his houfe, and I wafh, wring, brew, bake, fcour, drefs 
meat, and make the beds, and do all myfelf. 

Shake/p. ALerry Wives of TV indfor. 

Bip of a Afertar. [with gunners.] A folid piece of oak hol- 
lowed in the middle, to receive the breech and half the trun- 
nions. Dict. 
Bep of a great gun. That thick plank which lies immediately 
under the piece, being, as it were, the body of the car- 


Prior. 
To put the bed in order after it has been 


riage. Did. 
Tə BED. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. “lœ go to bed with. 
They have married me: © 
I?ll to the Tufcan wars, and never ded her. Shake/peare. 
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It is fomctimes ufed with. 


BE D 


2. To be placed in bed. 

She was publickly contracted, ftated as a bride, and fo- 
lemnly bedded; and, after fhe was laid, Maximilian’s ambat 
fadour put his leg, ftript naked to the knee, between the 
efpoufal fheets. Bacon. 

3. To be made partaker of the bed. 

‘There was a doubt ripped up, whether Arthur was bedded 

with his lady. Bacon. 
4. To fow, or plant in earth. 

Lay the turf with the grafs fide downward, upon which 

lay fome of your beft mould to ded your quick in, and lay your 


quick upon it. À ortimer. 
5. To lay in a place of reft, or fecurity. 
Let coarfe bold hands, from flimy neft, 
The bedded fifth in banks outwreft. Donne. 


A f{nake bedded himfelf under the threfhold of a country- 


houfe. L’ Eft, ange. 
6. To lay in order; in ftrata. 
And as the fleeping foldiers in th’ alarm, 
Your bedded hairs, like life in excrements, 
Start up, and ftand on end. Shakefpeare. 


To BED: v. x. “To cohabit. 
lf he be married, and Sed with his wife, and afterwards. 
relapfe, he may poffibly fancy that fhe infeéted him. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Zo BED A'BBLE. v. a. [from dabble.} To wet; to befprinkle. 
It is generally applied to perfons, in a fenfe including incon- 
venience. 
Never fo weary, never fo in woe, 
Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briars, 
I can no further crawl, no further go. 
Shake/p. Adidfummer Night's Dream. 
Be’DAGGLE. v. a. [from daggle. ‘To bemire; to foil 
cloaths, by letting them reach the dirt in walking. 
Zo Beva’su. v. a. [from dafo.] To bemire by throwing dirt; 
to befpatter ; to wet with throwing water. 
When thy warlike father, like a child, 
‘Told the fad ftory of my father’s death, 
‘That all the ftanders by had wet their cheeks, 
Like trees beda/h’d with rain. Shake/peare. 
Zo BEDA wes. v. a. [from dawb.] To dawb over; to befimear ; 
to foil, with fpreading any vifcous body over it. 
A piteous coarfe, a bloody piteous coarfe, 
Pale, pale as afhes, all bedawb’d in blood, 
All in gore blood. Shake/peare. 
Yo BEDA'ZZLE. v.a. [from dazale.] To make the fight dim 
‘by too much luftre. 
My miftaken eyes, 
‘That have been fo bedazzled by the fun, 
‘That every thing I look on feemeth green. 
Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
BescHa’MBER. 2. f- [from bed and chamber.] “The chamber 
appropriated to reft. : 
They were brought to the king, abiding then in his JSed- 
chamber. Flayward. 
He was now one of the Sedchamber to the prince. Clarendon. 
Bepcw’oaThus. n. f: [from led and cloaths. It has no fasgular.] 
Coverlets fpread over a bed. 
For he will be fwine drunk, and, in his fleep, he does lit- 
tle harm, fave to his Sedcloaths about him. 
Shakefpeare’s Alls well that ends well. 
BE DDER. ? n. f. [from ġed.] The nether-ítone of an oil- 
BEDE'TTER. mill, i 
BeE’'DDING. 7z. f. [from bed.] The materials of a bed; a bed. 
There be no nns where meet bedding may be had ; fo that 
his mantle ferves him then for a bed. Spenfer. 
Firft, with affiduous care from winter keep, 
Well fother’d in the ftails, thy tender fheep; 
‘Then fpread with ftraw the bedding of thy fold, 
With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. Dryden. 
Arcite return’d, and, as in honour ty’d, 
His foe with bedding, and with food fupply’d. Dryden. 
To Bepe’cx. v. a. [from deck.] To deck; to adorn; to grace. 
Thou fham’it thy fhape, thy'love, thy wit, 
And ufeft none in that true ufe indeed, 
Which fhould dedeck thy fiape, ‘thy love, thy wit. 
Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 
Female it feems, 
That fo bedeck’d, ornate, and gay, 


Ta 


Comes this way. LMilton. 
With ornamental drops Jedeck’d I ftood, 
And writ my victory with my enemy’s blood. Norris. 
ow Ceres, in her prime, 
Smiles fertile, and with sruddieft freight bede-4t. Philips. 


Be’peEtiouse. 2. /. [from beve, Sax. a prayers and son?.] An 
hofpital or alms-houfe, where the poor people prayed for their 
founders and benefaé€tors. 

BEDE'TTER. Sce BEDDER. 

Yo BeDE’w. v. a. [from dew.] To moiften gently, as with the 
fall of dew. 

Bedew her pafture’s grafs with faithful Englifh blood. 
Shake/peare’s Rihard T- 
£ 


BED 


tet all the tears that fhould Jedu my herfe, 
Be drops of balm to .fanétiy thy head. Sha'lefpeare. 
"Te cour.tefs received a letter from him, whereunts all the 
while the was writing heranlwer, fhe ledewed the paper with 
her tcurs. Sh Otton. 
What flender youth, bedetw’d with liquid odours, 
Courts thee on rofes, in fore pleafant cave ? Adilton. 
Balin from a filver box diftill’d around, 
Shall all bedew the roots, and {cent the facred ground. Dryd. 
Ife faid: and falling tears his face bedew. Dryden. 
Be’ pFer.cow. 2./. [from led and fellow.] One that lies in the 
fame bed. 
He loves your people, 
But tie him not to be their bedfellow. 


Skake/peareé. 
Mifery acquaints a man with 


range bedfellows. 
Shake/p. Tempc/?. 
And how doth my coufin, your sedfellow ? 
And your faireft daughter, and mine Shake/peare. 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 

Being fo troublefom a tedfellow ? Shake/peare. 

A man would as foon choofe him for his sedfe/low as his 
play-fcllow. L’ Eftrange.- 

W hat charming bedfellows, and companions for life, men 
choofe out of fuch women? Addijon. 
To BEDIYGHT. v. a. [froin dight.] ‘To adorn; to drefs ; to 

fet off. 
A maiden fine ddight he hapt to love; 

The maiden fine éedizght? his love retains, 

And for the village he forfakes the plains. 

Jo Bepi'mM. v.a. [from dim.] 
cloud 5; to darken. 
I have Scdimm'd 

The noontide fun, call’d forth the mutinous winds, 

And ’twixt the green fea and the azur’d vault 

Set roaring war. 

Jo Bepizen. V. a. [from dizer. ] To drefs out. 
BEDLAM. x. /- peorpred from Bethlehem, the name of a reli- 
gious houfe in London, converted afterwards into an hofpital 
for the mad and lunatick. ] 
x. A madhoufe ; a place appointed for the cure of lunacy. 
2. A madman; a Iunatick. 
Let’s follow the old earl, and get the Zédlam 
To lead him where he would; his roguifh madnefs 
Allows itfelf to any thing. Shake/pearé. 
Be’pLaoM. adj. [from the noun.] Belonging to a madhoufe 5; 
fit for a madhoufe. 
T he country gives me proof and precedent 

OF ted am beggars, who, with roaring voices, 

Strike in their numb‘'d and mortify’d bare arms, 

Pins, wooden pricks. ò hake/peare. 

BE'DLAMITE. 2. f. [from sedlam.] An inhabitant of Bedlam; 
a madman. 
If wild ambition in thy bofom reign, 
Alas! thou boaft’ft thy fober fenfe in vain; 
In thefe poor dedlamites thyfelf furvey. Lewis. 
Br’oMakxer. z. f. [from led and make.] A perfon in the uni- 
verfities, whote office it is to make the beds, and clean the 
chambers. 

I was deeply in love with my edmaker, upon which I was 

rufticated for ever. Sped?tator. 
BrpMaATE. 2. /. [from fed and mate.] A bedfellow; one that 
partakes of the fame bed. 
Had I fo good occafion to lie long 
As you, prince Paris, nought but heav’nly bufinefs 
Should rob my écdmate of my company. Shake/fpeare. 
Br’pDMOULDING. n.f. [from bed and *moz'd.] term 
BE DDING MOULDING. ufed by workmen, to fignify thofe 
members in the cornice, which are placed below the coronet. 
uilder’s Dict. 
BE'DPOsT. n. f. [from led and po/.] The poft at the corner 
of the bed, which fupports the canopy. 

I came the next day prepared, and placed her in a clear 
light, her head leaning to a bedpo/f, another ftanding behind, 
holding it fté&ady. Wifeman’s SurgePy. 

Be DPRESSER. 2. /: [from bed and pre/s.] A heavy lazy fellow. 

This fanguine coward, this dedpref/er, this horfeback-break- 

er, this huge hill of flefh. : Shakefpeare. 
To BEDRAGGLE. wv. a. [from le and draggle.] To foil the 

cloaths, by fuffering them, in walking, to reach the dirt. 

Poor Patty Blount, no more be {cen i 
Bedrazggled in my walks fo green. Swift.” 

Jo BEDRENCH. v. a. [from że and drench.] To drench; to 

foak ; to fatu»ate with moifture. 

Far off from the mind of Bolingbroke 

It is, fuch crimfon tempceft fhould éedrench 

The frefh green lap of fair king Richard’s land. 

Shake/p. King Richard ITT. 


Gay. 
o tiidke dim; to obfcure ; to 


Shake/peares 


Be’prip. adj. {from Sed and ride.] Confined to the bed by age 
. or ficknefs. 
l Norway, uncle of young Fontinbras, 
Who, impotent and /edrid, fcarcely hears 
Of this his nephew’s purpofe. Shake/peare. 


N? XIII. 


BERE 


Lies he not /edrid ? and, again; does nothing. 
But what he did being childith ? Shakefpearc- 
INow, as 2 myriad 

Of ants durft th’ emperor’s lov’d fake invade ; 

‘he crawling galleys, feagulls, finny chips, 

Might brave our pinnaces, our bedrid thips. Denne. 

: : > z 

Hanging old men, who were bedrid, becaufe they would 
not difcover where their moncy was. Clarendcn. 

Infirm perfons, when they come to be fo weak as to be 
fixed to their beds, hcld out many years; fome have lain 
bedrid twenty years. 


E Ray. 
BE'DRITE. n. f. [from fed and rite.] The privilege of the rhar- 
riage bed. 
Whofe vows are, that no éedrite fhall be paid 
‘Till Hymen’s torch be lighted. Shake/peare. 
To BEDRO'P. 


v.a. [from że and drop.] To befprinkle 3; to 
mark with fpots or drops ; to fpeckle. 


Not fo thick twarm’d once the foil 


Bedrop’d with blood of Gorgon. Ailton, 
Our plenteous ftreams a various race fupply ; 
‘The filver eel in fhining volumes roll’d, 
‘The yellow carp, in feales bedrop’d with gold. Pope. 
BE’'DSTEAD. 2. f. [from ted and flead.] “The frame cn which 


the bed is placed. 
Chimnies with fcorn rejećting fmoak ; 

Stools, tables, chairs, and é/ed//rads broke. Swift. 

BE'DSTRAWw. [7. J- from bed and ffraw.] The ftraw laid un- 
der a bed to make it foft- 

Fleas breed principally of ftraw or mats, where there hath 
been a little moifture ; or the chamber or bed/fraw kept clofe, 
and not aired. ; acon. 

Bepswe’rRver. n. f. [from bed and fwerve.] One that is falfe 
sp the bed; one that ranges of fwerves fiom one bed to añn- 
other. 

She’s a bedfwerver, even as bad as thole, 

‘That vulgars give bold’ft titles to. Shakef{peare. 

Be’pTiMe. 2./. [frotm bed and time.] “he hour of reft; fleep- 
ing time. 

What mafks, what dances fhall we have, 

‘To wear away this long age of three hours, 

Between our after-fupper and éedtime ? 

Shakefpeare’s Adidfummer Nights Dream. 

After evening repafts; till bedtime, their thoughts will be 
beft taken up in the eaf grounds of religion. 


Milton. 
The fcouring drunkard, if he does not fight 
Before his bedtime, takes no reft that night. Dryden. 


Yo Benpu’nG. v. a. [from be and dung.) 
with dung. 
Zo BEDU'ST v. a. [from sé and du/?.] 
Be’pwarp. adv. [from sed and ward. 
In heart 
Ais merry, as when our nuptial day was done, 
Arid tapers burnt to edward. Shake/prare. 
Zo BEDWA’RF. v. a. [from be and dwarf:] To mzke little ; to 
hinder in ponn 3; to ftunt. | 
*Tis fhrinking, not clofe weaving, that hath thus 
In mind and body both bedwarfed us. Donne. 
Be’pwork. z. f: [from sed and work.] Work done in bed ; 
work performed without toil of the hands. 
The {till and mental parts, 
‘That do contrive how many hands fhall ftrike, 
When fulnefs call them on, and know; by meafure 
Of their obfervant toil, the ecnemy’s weight ; 
Why this hath not a finger’s dignity, 
They call this edwork, gry ate G toler war. 
P 


Shake/peare’s Troilus and Creffida. 
BEE. m f. [beo, Saxon.] 


I. T he animal that makes honey, remarkable for its induftry 
and art, 


“Lo cover; or manure 


To fprinkle with duff. 
Toward bed. 


So work the honey “ees, 
Creatures that, by a ruling nature, teach 
‘The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 
From the Moorifh camp, 
"There has beer heard a diftant humming noife, 
Like Sees difturb’d, and arming in their Hives: Dryden. 
A company of poor infeéts, whereof fome are bees, delight- 
ed with flowers, and their fweetnefs ; others beetles, delight- 
ed with other viands. Locke. 

2. Aninduftrious and cateful perfon. ‘This fignification is only 
ufed in familiar language. 

SRR RATEN, n.f. [from dee and eat.] A bird that feeds upon 

ees. 

BEE-FLOWER. x. /. [from bee and fower.] A fpecies of fool- 
ftones ; which fee. It grows upon dry places, and flowers 
in April. , Miller. 
EE-GARDE®. 2. /. [from fee and garden.] <A place to fet hives 
of becs in. 

A convenient and necceflary place ought to be made choice 
of, for your apiary, or bee-garden. ADsrtimer. 
EG-HIVE. n:f. [from Lee and bive.] The cafe, or box, in which 
bees are kept. 

Bre-MAsTER. 2. /- [from bee and maffer.] One that keeps bees. 

2 X They 


Shakefpeare. 


BEE 


“They that are bee-maflers, and have not care enough of 
them, muft not expect to reap any confiderable advantage by 
them. Afortimer. 

BEECH. ». /- [bece, or boc, Saxon.] 

‘This tre» hath leaves fomewhat refembling thofe of the horn- 
beam ; the male flowers grow together in a round bunch, at 
remote diftances from the fruit, which contifts of two triangu- 
lar nuts, inclofed in a rough hairy rind, divided into four parts. 
There is but one fpecies of this tree at prefent known, except 
two varicties, with ftriped leaves. It will grow to a confide- 
rable ttature, though the foil be ftony and barren ; as alfo, up- 
on the declivities of mountains. “The fhade of this tree is very 
injurious to moft forts of plants, which grow near it; but is 
generally believed to be very falubrious to human bodies. The 
timbe: is of great ufe to turners and joiners. The matt is very 
good to fatten fwine and deer; and affords a fweet oil, and 
has fupported fome families with bread. Afiller. 

Black was the foreft, thick with žeech it ftood: Dryden. 
Wor is that fprightly wildnefs in their notes, 
Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the deech. 
Lhornfon’s Spring: 
Br’ECHEN. adj. [bucene, Sax.] Confifting of the wood of the 
beech ; belonging to the beech. 
With diligence he’ll ferve us when we dines 
And in plain Seechen veffels fill our wine. 
BEEF. x. f. [bæuf, French. ] 
x. The flefh of black cattle prepared for food. 
What fay you toa piece of esf and muftard ? 
Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew. 


Dryden: 


‘The fat of roafted beef falling on the birds, will bafte oo 
; wift. 
2. An ox, bull, or cow, confidered as fit for food. In this- 


{enfe it has the plural ġeeves; the fingular is feldom found. 
A pound of mah’s ficfh 
Is not fo eftimable or profitable, 
As flefh of muttons, seeves, or goats. SENDI: 
Alcinous flew twelve fheep, eight white-tooth’d fwine, 

T wo crook-haunch’d dSeewes. Chapman. 

There was not any captain, but had credit for more vic- 
tuals than we {pent there; and yet they had of me fifi 
éceves among them. . Sir Walter Raleigh, 

On hides of 4cewes, before the palace gate, 
Sad fpoils of luxury ! the fuitors Rite. l E fope 
BEEF. adj. [from the fubftantive.] Confifting of the A of 
black cattle. 

If you are employed in marketing, do not accept of a treat 
of a besef itake, and a pot of ale, from the butcher. Swift. 

BeEFY-FATER z. /. (from beef and eat, becaufe the commons is 
beef when on waiting-] A yeoman of the guard. 
BE'EMOL. 2. f. “This word I have found only in the example, 

and know nothing of the etymology, unlefs it be a corruption 
of dymodule, from by and modulus, a note; that is, a note out 
of the regular order. i 

‘There be intervenient in the rife of eight, in tones, two bee- 
mols, or half notes ; fo as, if you divide the tones equally, the 
eight is but fevcn whole and equal notes. acorns. 

BEEN, [beon, Saxon.] The participle preterite of Ta BE ; which 
fee. 

Beer. 2. /. [bir, Welch.] Liquor made of malt and hops. It 
is diftinguifhed from ale, either by being older or fmaller. 

Fiere’s a pot of good double beer, neighbour; drink. 

Shakfp. Fie VI. 

It were good to try clarifying with almonds in new becr. 

Bacon’s Natural Fitfiory. 
Flow, Welfted ! flow, like thine infpirer, deer ; 

‘Tho’ ftale, not ripe; tho’ thin, yet never clear 5 

So fweetly mawkifh, and fo fmoothly dull ; 

Heady, not ftrong ; and foaming, tho’ not full, 

Be’estincs. See BIESTINGS. 
Beer. 2. /. (beta, Lat.] The name of aplant. 

It hath a thick, flefhy root; the flowers have no wvifible 
leaves, but many ftamina, or threads, collc&ted into a globe ; 
the cup of the flower is divided into five fegments; the feeds 
are covered with an hard outer coat, and grow two or three 
together in a bunch. ‘The fpecies are; r. The common white 
beet. 2. The common green beet. 3. The common red 
beet. 4. Ihe turnep-rooted red eet. 5. The great red žeet. 
6. The yellow beet. 7. The Swifs or Chard eet. T'hetwo 
firft mentioned are preferved in gardens, for the ufe of their 
leaves in pot herbs. ‘The other forts are propagated for their 
roots, which are boiled as parfneps. The red deet is moft com- 
monly cultivated and ufed in garnifhing difhes. “The Swifs 
beet is by fome much eftcemed. Miller... 

BEETLE. x. /. [byzeel, Saxon.] 
i. An infect diftinguifhed by having hard cafes gr fheaths, under 
which he folds his wings. 


Pope. 


They are as fhards, and he their beetle. Shake/peare. 
The poor beetle, that we tread upon, 

In corporal fuff’rance finds a pang as great, . 

As when a giant dies. Shake/peare. 


Others come in place, fharp of fight, and too provident for 
taar which concerned their own interc{t; but as blind. as 


4- 


. X. To happen to: ufed generally of ill. 


B EP 


bect'es in forefecing this great and common danger. 
Knolles s Llijlory of the Turt;, 
A grott there was with heary mofs o’cr:zrrown, 
The clafping ivies up the ruins creep, 
And there the bat and droufy estie flecp. Garth. 
‘The butterflies and beetles a:e fuch numerous tribes, that I 
believe, in our own native country alone, the fpecics of cach 
kind may amount to onc hundred and fifty, or more. Ray. 
2. A heavy mallet, or wooden hammer, with which wedges 
are driven. 
If Ido, fillip me with a three man eette. Shake/peare. 
When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an image is cleft 
out of the trunk of fome well grown trce; yet, after all the 
{kill of artificers to fet forth fuch a divine block, it cannot, 
one moment, fecure itfelf from being eaten by worms, or de- 
filed by birds, or cut in pieces by axes. Stilling ficet. 
To BEETLE. v. z. [from the noun.] To jut out: to hang 
over. 
What if it tempt you tow’rd the flood, my lord ? 
Or to the dreadful fummit of the cliff, 
That dcetles o'er his bafe into the fea. Shake/peare, 
Or where the hawk, 
Figh in the beetling cliff, his airy builds. TZhom/on’s Spring. 
Beerresro’weEp adj. [from beetle and Srew.] Having promis 
nent brows. 
BEETLEHE'ADED. adj. [from beetle and head.] Logeerhcaded ; 
a pag headed ; having ahead ftupid, like the hcad of a woodii 
-pectie. ` ; 
A whorefon, Scetlhbeaded flap-ear’d knave. 
Shake/p. Taming of the Shreiv, 
Breriesroce. 2. f- [from beetle and frock ] “Che handle of a 
ny 4 
To crouch, to pleafe, to be a Seetleffack 
Of thy great mafter. 
Be’errave. . See B 
Ber’ETRADISH. tate 
Beeves. 2. /. [The plural of ay BE Black cattle ; oxcn. 
One way, a band fele& from forage drives 
A herd of Seeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 
From a fat meadow ground: Atilion. 
Others make good the paucity of their breed with the length 
and duration of their days; whereof there want not exam ples 
in animals uniparous, firft, in bifulcous or cloven-hoofed, as 
camels and deeves ; whereof there is above a million annually 
flain in England. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Beeves, at his touch, at once to jelly turn, 
And the huge boar is fhrunk into an urn. Popes 
To BEFA'LL. v.n. [from fall. ` It befell, it hath befallen.) 


. Let me know l 

The worft that may žefall me in this cafe. 

Shake/p. Mlidfumrmer Night's Dream. 
Other doubt poffeffes me, let harm 

Befall thee, fever’d from me. . | Alton. 

This venerable perfon, who probably heard our Saviour’s 
prophecy of the deftruction of Jerufalem, drew his congrega- 
tion out of thofe unparalleled calamities, which efri! his 
countrymen. addi fon. 

This difgrace has dcfallen them, not becaufe they decferved 
it, but becaufe the people love new faces. Addifen. 

2. To happen to, as good. 

Bion afked an envious man, that was very fad, what harm 
had befallen unto him, or what good had ¢efa//en unto ano- 
ther man? Baron. 

INo man can certainly conclude God’s love or hatred to 
noy porion, from what befalls him in this world. Ziliot/or. 

3- o happen ; to come to pafs. 
But fince th’ affairs of men are ftill urcertain, : 

Let’s reafon with the worft that may žefall. Shatefpeare. 

I have reveal’d 
‘This difcord which 4efel/, and was in heav’n 
Among th’ angelick pow’rs. i 
4- It is ufed fometimes with fs before the peron to whom 
thing happens. 


Afilten. 
any 


a Some great mifchief hath befall rn 
Zo that mcek man. ; Par=dife Lioft- 
5- To tefall of. “To become of; to be the ftate or condition of: 
a phrafe little ufed. 
o me the favour to dilate at full, 
What hath Scfall’n of them, and thec, till now. 
Shake/p. Comedy of Errours. 
Zo Beri’r. v.a. [from be and fii.] To fuit; to be fuitable 
to; to become. 
Blind is his love, and beft Zefits the dark. 
J : Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Out of: my fight, thou ferpent !—that name beft 
Befits thee, with him leagu'd sathyfelf as falle. Par. L2/?. 
I will bring you where fhe fits; 
Clad in fplendour; as befirs 


Her deity. Par. Loft- 

‘Thou, wha~ ‘fits the new lord mayor, 
Art anxioufly :n uifitive to know. Err: 
a 
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To Bero’or. v.a. [from be and fool.] To infatuate ; to foul; 
to deprive of underftanding ; to lead into crrour. 

Nfen befool themfel\cs infinitely, when, by venting a few 
fighs, they will needs perfuade themfelves that they have re- 
pented. Scuth. 

Jeroboam thought policy the beft piety, though in nothin 
more écfooleds; the nature of fin being not only to defile, but 
to infatuatc. S uth, 

Bero’re. p ep. [bifonan, Sax.] 
x. Farther onward in place. 

Their common practice was to look no further before them 
than the next line ; whence it will follow that they can drive 
to no certain point. Dryden, 

2. In the front of; not behind. 
Who thall go 

Before them in a cloud, and pillar of fire: 

By day a cloud, by night a pillar of fire, 

“1 o guide them in their journey, and remove 

Behind them, while th’ obdurate king purfues. 

3. In the prefence of; noting authority or conqueft. 
reat queen of gathcring clouds, 

See, we fall /efore thee ! 

Proftrate we adore thee ! Dryden. 

The Alps and Pyreneans fink before him. Addifon. 
4. In the prefence of; noting refpect. 

We fee that blufhing, and the cafting down of the eyes 
both, are more when we come before many. Bacon. 

‘They reprefent our poet betwixt a farmer and a courtier, 
when he dreft himfelf in his beft habit, to appear Lefore his 


Ailton. 


patron. Dryden, 
5. In fight of. 
efore the eyes of both our armies here; 
Let us not wrangle. Shake/peare. 


6. Under the cognizance of; noting jurifdiction. 
If a fuit be begun Sefore an archdeacon, the ordinary ma 
licenfe the fuit to an higher court. Alife 
7. In the power of; noting the right of choice. 
Give us this evening; thou haft morn and night, 


And all the year before thee, for delight. Dryden. 
He hath put us in the hands of our own counfel. Life and 
death, profperity and deftruction, are éefore us. Lillot/cn, 


8. By the impulfe of fomething behind. 
Her part, poor foul ! feeming as burdened 
With leffer weight, but not with leffer woe, 
Was carried with more fpeed sefore the wind. Shake/peare. 
Hurried by fate, he cries, and born Sefore 
A furious wind, we leave the faithful fhore. Dryden. 
9- Preceding in time. 

Particular advantages it has before all the books which have 
appeared 4efore it in this kind. Dryden. 

xo. In preference to. 

Wee fhould but prefume to determine which fhould be the 
fitteft, till we fee he hath chofen fome one, which one we may 
then boldly fay to be the fitteft, becaufe he hath taken it že- 
fore the reft. looker. 

We think poverty to be infinitely defirable before the tor- 
ments of covetoufnefs. Taylor. 

xix. Prior to; nearer to any thing; as, the eldeft fon is defore 
the younger in fucceffion. 
x2. Superiour to; as, he is before his competitors both in right 
and power. 
Bero’Re. adv. 
x. Sooner than ; earlier in time. 
Heav’nly born, 
Before the hills appear’d, or fountain flow’d, 
‘Thou with eternal wifdom didft converfe. 
Before two months their orb with light adorn, 
If heav’n allow me life, I will return. 
In time paft. 
Such a plenteous crop they bore 
Of pureft and well winnow’d grain, 
As Britain never knew before.: Dryden, 
3. In fome time lately paft. 

I {hall refume fomewhat which hath been before faid, touch- 

ing the queftion beforegoing. lale. 
4. Previoufly to ; in order to. = 
Before this elaborate treatife can become of ufe to my 
country, two points are neceflary. Swift. 
5» To this time; hitherto. 
The peaceful cities of th’ Aufonian fhore, 
Lull’d in their eafe, and undifturb’d before, 
Are all on fire. 
6. Already. 
You tell me, mother, what I knew before, 
The Phrygian fleet is landed on the fhore. 
7. Farther onward in place. 
Thou’rt fo far before, 
The fwifteft wing of recompence is flow 
To overtake. 
Bero’/RrHann. adv. [from before and hand.] 
1. In a ftate of anticipation, or preoccupation; fometimes with 
the particle cith. 


Aiton. 


Dryden. 
2- 


Dryden. 


Drydgn. 


Shake/peare. 


B 


Quoth Hudibras, I am feforehand 
In that already, wit your command. 
Your foul has been Lefarchand uith your body, 
And drunk fo deep a draught of promis‘d blif 5 
She flumbers o’er the cup. Dryden. 
I have not room for many rcfleétions ; the I>{t cited author 
has been beforehand with me, in its proper moral. Aili fon. 
2. Previoufly ; by way of preparation, or preliminary. 
His profeffion is to deliver precepts neceflary to cloquent 
fpeech ; yet fo, that they which reccive them, may be taught 
beforehand the {kill of fpcaking. 4 fecal er 
It would be refifted by fuch as had beferehind icfiiied the 
general proofs of the gofpcel. titer tury 
When the lawyers brought extravagant bills, Sir Roger ufed 
to pope pn beforehand, to cut off a quarter of a yard in any 
part of the bill. Arbuthnot. 
3- In a ftate of accumulation, or fo as that more has been re- 
ceived than expended. 
Stranger’s houfe is at this time rich, and much Leforehand ; 
for it hath laid up revenue thcfe thirty-feven years. Bacon. 
4. Acfirft; before any thing is donc. 
What is a man’s contending with infupcerable difficulties, 
but the rolling of Sifyphus’s flone up the hill, which is foon 
beforehand to return upon him again? L’ Eflrange- 
Bero’ReTIMeE. adu. [from before and time.] Formerly 3 of old 
time. 
Beforetime in Ifrael, when a man went to enquire of God, 
thus he fpake. Iı Samuel. 
Zo BEFO'RTUNE. v. n. [from Le and fortune.] To happen to; 
to betide. 
I give confent to go along with you ; 
Recking as little what betidcth me, 
As muck I with all good befor tune you. 
Shbakefp- Two Gentlemen of Verora. 
To ag bras vw. a. [from be ahd fouz/.] To make foul; to foil; 
to dirt. 
Zo BEFRIEND. V. a. [from be and fricnd.] To favour; to be 
kind to; to countenance; to fhew friendfhip to; to benef.t. 
If it will pleafe Czfar 
‘To be fo good to Cæfar, as to hear me, 
I fhall befeech him to befriend himfelf. Shake/peare. 
Now if your plots be ripe, you are befriended 
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With opportunity. Denham. 
See them embarked, 
And tell me if the wines and feas żefriend them. Addifon. 
Be thou the firft true merit to befriend ; 
His praife is loft, who ftays till all commend. Pope. 


Brother-fervants muft always befriend one another. Swift. 
Zo BEFRI'NGE. v. a. [from be and fringe.] To decorate, as 
with fringes. : 
When I flatter, let my dirty leaves 
Cloath fpice, line trunks, or, flutt’ring in a rowe, 
Befringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho. Pope. 
To BEG. v. n. [beggeren, Germ.] To live upon alms; to live 
by afking relief of others. 


I cannot dig; to deg I am afhamed. Luke. 
Zo BEG. v. a. 
x. To afk; to feek by petition. 

He went to Pilate, and begged the body. Matthew. 


2. To take any thing for granted, without evidence or proof. 
We have not begged any principles or fuppofitions, for the 
roof of this; but taking that common ground, which both 
ofes and all antiquity prefent. Burnet. 
Zo BEGE'T. v. a. I begot, or begat; I have legotten, or begot. 
[bexeccran, Saxon; to obtain. See Zo GET .] 
x. To generate ; to procreate; to become the father of children, 
ut firft come the hours, which were begot 
In Jove’s fweet paradife, of day and night, 


Which do the feafons of the year allot. Spen/fere 
I talk of dreams, 

Which are the children of an idle brain, 

Begot of nothing but vain phantafy. Shake/peare. 


Who hath begotten me thefe, feeing I have loft my children; 


and am defolate. Latah 
Iwas he the noble Claudian race begat. Dryden 
Love is Segot by fancy, bred Š 
By ignorance, by expectation fed. Granville. 
2. To produce, as effects. 
if to have done the thing you gave in cnargc, 
Beget you happinefs, be happy then ; 
F ied itis ace nies Shake/peare. 


My whole intention was to Zeget, in the minds of men, mag 


nificent fentiments of God and his works. Chey reo 
3- To produce, as accidents. f 
Is it a time for ftory, when each minute 
Begtts athoufand dangers ? Denham, 


4. It is fometimes uicd with ov, or upon, before the mother. 
Be ot upon 
His mother Martha by his father John. SpeVlatcr. 
BeGe’trrer. 2. /. [from /feget.] He that procreates, or begets 5 
the father. 
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For what their prowefs gain’d, the law declares 
Ts to themfelves alone, and to their heirs: 
Wo fhare of that goes back to the begettzr, 
But if the fon fights well, and plunders better D- gern. 
Men continue the race of mankind, commonly without the 
intention, and often againít the confent and will of the bevet- 
ter. : Locke. 
BEGGAR. 2. f- [from leg. It is more properly written éegger ; 
but the common orthography is retained, becaufe the deriva- 
tives all preferve the a.) 
tr. One who lives upon alms; one who has nothing but what is 
given him. 
Hie raifeth up the poor out of the duft, and lifteth up the 
beggar from the dunghill, to fet them among princes. 
x Samuel ii. 8. 
We fee the whole equipage of a +eggar fo drawn by Homer, 
as even to retain a noblencis and dignity. Broome. 
2. One who fupplicates for any thing ; a petitioner ; for which, 
beggar is a harfh and contemptuous term. 
What fubjects will precarious kings regard ? 
A beggar {peaks too foftly to be heard. 
3- One who affumes what he does not prove. 
‘Dhefe fhameful beggars of principles, who give this preca- 
rious account of the original of things, aflume to themfelves 
to be men of reafon. Zislotjon. 
To Be’GGAR. V. a. [from the noun. ] 
xı. To reduce to beggary; to impoverifh. 
W'hofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave, 
And seggar’d your’s for ever. Shake/peare. 
They thall fpoil the clothiers woel, and éeggar the prefene 
{pinners. i raunt. 
If the mifer durft his farthings fpare, 
With heav’n, for twopence, cheaply wipes his f{core, 





Dryden. 


Lifts up his eyes, and haftes to beggar more. Gay. 

2. To deprive. 
Weceffity, of matter Jeggar’d, 

Will nothing ftick our perions to arraign 

In ear and ear. Shake/peare. 
3- To exhauft. 

For her perfon, 

It 4eggar’d all defcription; fhe did lic 

In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiffue, 

O’er-piéturing Venus. Shake/fpeare. 


Br’GGaruiness. 2. /. [from beggarly.] The ftate of being beg- 
garly ; meannefs ; poverty. 
BE'GGARLY. adj. [from beggar.] Mean; poor; indigent; in 
the condition of a beggar: ufed both of perfons and things. 
I ever will, though he do fhake me off 
To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly. Shakefpeare. 
WVho, that beheld fuch a bankrupt beggary fellow as Crom- 
well entering the parliament boufe, with a thread bare torn 
cloak, and a greafy hat, could have fufpeéted, that he fhould, 
by the murder of one king, and the banifhment of another, 
afcend the throne ? South. 


‘The next town has the reputation of being peices oor 
and beggarly. Didi OP. 
Corulodes, by extreme parfimony, faved thirty-four pounds 
out of a beggarly fellowthip. Swift. 
Soe ad gad adu. [from beggar.] Meanly; defpicably ; indi- 
ently. 
5 Such ing €sod himfelf, hath he revealed, that it is his’ de- 
light to dwell beggarly ? and that he takcth no pleafure to be 
worfhipped, faving only in poor cottages? Fiooker. 
BE'GGARY. z. /. [from beggar.] Indigence; poverty in the ut- 
moit degree. 


On he brought me into fo bare a houfe, that it was the 


picture of miferable happinefs and rich beggary. Sidney. 
While I am a beggar, I will rail, 
And fay there is no fin, but to be rich : 
And being rich, my virtue then fhall be, 
To fay there is no vice, but deggary. Shake/peare. 


Wee muft become not only poor for the prefent, but re- 
duced, by further mortgages, to a ftate of beggary for endlefs 
years to come. wit. 

Zo BEGIN. v.n. I began, or begun; I have begun. [bexinnan, 
Sax. from be, or by to, and zangan, gaan, or gan, to go. ] 
1. ‘Io enter upon fomething new: applied to perfons. 

Begin every day to repent; not that thou fhould{t at all de- 
fer it; but all that is paft ought to feem little to thee, feceing 
it is fo in itfelf. Begin the next day with the fame zeal, fear, 


and humility, as if thou hadft never begun before. Taylor. 
I'll fing of heroes and of kings; 
Begin my mufe. Cowley. 


2. To commence any aétion or ftate ; to do the firft act, or firit 
part of an act; to make the firft ftep from not doing to doing. 


They tegan at the ancient men which -vere before the 
houfc. 


Ezekiel. 
OFf thefe no more you hear him {peak ; 
He now begins upon the Greek : 
“I hefe rang’d and fhow’d, fhall, in their turns, 
Remain obfcure as in their urns. ‘Prior. 
Beginning from the rural gods, his hand 
Was lib’ral to the pew’rs of high command. Dryden. 
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Rapt into future times, the bard begus, 


A virgin fhall conccive. Pies 
- 3 . ae 
3- To enter upon exiftence ; as, the world egaz the rractce 
began. 


4- Lo have its original. 
And thus the hard and flubborn race of man, 
From animated rock and flint Sezer. 


1 : Blachinsye. 
From Nimrod firft the favage chate began, s 


A mighty hunter, and his game was man. Pope. 
5. To take rife. 
Judgment muft begiz at the houfe of God. a Peter. 
The fong begun from Jove. Dryden. 
All bezar, 
All ends in love of God, and love of man. Pope. 
6. To come into aét. 
Now and then a figh he ftole, 
And tears began to flow. Dryden. 


To BEGIN. v. a. 
x. To do thec iirit a& of any thing; to pafs from not doing to do- 

ing, by the firit act. 
Ye nymphs of Solyma, rgi» the fong. Pofe. 

They have been awaked, by thefe awful icenes, to begin re- 
ligion ; and, afterwards, their virtuc has improved itfelf into 
more refined principles, by divine grace. fF atts, 

2. ‘lo trace trom any thing as the firit ground. 

The apoitle begins our knowledge in the creatures, which 

leads us to the knowledge of God. Locke. 
3- To begin with. To enter upon; to fall to work upon. 

A leflen which requires fo much time to learn, had need be 
early begun with. Government of the Tongue. 
EGUNNER. 2. /. [from bsegin.] 

x. He that gives the firft caufe, or original, to any thine. 
Thus heaping crime on crime, and grief om grief, 

To lofs of love adjoining lofs of friend, 

I meant to purge both with a third mifchief, 

And, in my woe's beginner, it to end. Spenfer. 

Socrates maketh Ignatius, the bifhop of Antioch in Syria, the 
firit beginner thereof, even underthe apoftles themfelvcs. fdcofer. 

2. An unexperienced attempter ; one in his rudiments 3 a young 
practitioner. 


Palladius, behaving himfelf nothing like a beginner, brought 
the honour to the Iberian fide. Sidney. 
They are, to beginners, an eafy and familiar introduétion; 
a mighty augmentation of all virtue and knowledge in fuch 
as are entered before. Flocker. 

I have taken a lift of feveral hundred words in a fermon of 
a new beginner, which not one hearer could pofibly under- 
ftand. Swift. 

BEGINNING. n. /. [from degin.] 
I. The firft original or caufe. 

Wherever we place the beginning af mation, whether from 
the head or the heart, the body moves and aéts by a confent 
of all its parts. Swift. 

2. The entrance into ac&t, or being. 

Alfo in the day of your gladnefs, and in your folemn days, 
and in the beginnings of your months, you fhali blow the trum- 
pets over your burnt aiins. Numbers. 

outh, what man’s age is like to be, doth fhow ; 

We may our end by our beginning know. Denham. 

3- The ftate in which any thing firft is. 
By vicwing nature, nature’s handmaid, art 

Makes mighty things from fmall beginnings grow : 

“‘lhus fifhes fiift to Dipping did impait, 

Their t2ii th rudder, and their head the prow. Dryden. 

4- The rudiments, or firft grounds or materials. 

The underftanding is paffive ; and whether or not it will 
have thefe beginnings, and materials of knowledge, is not in 
its own powcr. Locke. 

5. The firit part of any thing. 

The caufes and defigns of an aétion, are the beginning; the 
cffeéts of thefe caufes, and the difficulties that are met with in 
the execution of thefe defigns, are the middle; and the unra- 
velling and refolution of thefe difficulties, are the end. 

Pope on Epick Poetry. 
Zo BEGI'RD. w. a. I begirt, or begirded; I have Segirt. [from 
be and gird.] 
x. To bind with a girdle. 

Or fhould fhe confident, 

As fitting queen ador’d on beauty’s throne, 

Defcend, with all her winning charms begirt, 

T’ enamour. 


Ad iton. 
2. To furround ; to encircle; to encompafs. 

Brgird th’ almighty throne, — 

Befeeching, or befieging. Aiton: 
At home furrounded by a fervile croud, 
Prompt to abufe, and in detra&tion loud : 

Abroad éegi?t with men, and fwords, and {pears 5 
His very {tate acknowledging his fears. Prior. 


3- To fhut ir with a fiege ; to beleaguer; to block up. 
It was fo clofely segirt before the king’s march into the weft, 
that the council humbly defired his majefty, that he would re- 
lieve it. Clarcndn,, 
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Jo Becr’rr. v. a. [This is, I think, only a corruption of be- 
gird; perhaps by the printer.” To begird. See Becrrpv. 
And, Lentulus, éegtr7t you Pompey’s houfe, 
T afeize his fons alive ; for they are they 
Muft make our peace with him. Ben. Pobnfen. 
BE’'GLERBEG. et ne The chief governour of a 
province among the Turks. 
To BEGNA‘’w. v. a. [from be and gnaw.] “To bite; to eat a- 
way ; to corrode; to nibble. 
is horft is ftark {poiled with the ftageers, begnawn with the 
bots, waid in the back, and fhoulder fhotten. 
Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
The worm of confcience ftill Legnaw thy foul. 
E Shakefp. Richard ill. 
BEGO'NE. interjed?. [only a coalition of the words że gone.] Go 
away; hence; hafte away. 
Begone! the goddefs cries, with {tern difdain ; 
Begone! nor dare the hallow’d ftream to ftain. 
She fled, for ever banifh’d from the train. 


t 
ape Cees t The participle paffive of the verb beget. 


Addtfon. 


Remember that thou waft degot of them. Eccluf: 
The firft he met, Antiphates the brave, 
But bafe degotten on a Theban flave. Dryden. 


To BEGRE’ASE. v. a. [from be and greafz.1 To foil or dawb 
with unétuous or fat matter. 

To BEGRI'ME. V.a. taoa be and grime. See GRIME and GRIM. ] 
To foil with dirt deep imprefied ; to foil in fuch a manner that 
the natural hue cannot eafily be recovered. 

Her neme that was as frefh 
As Dian’s vifage, is now begrim’'d, and black 
As my own face. 

To BEGUY LE. V. a- [from be and gterle.] 

x. “Fo impofe upon; to delude; to cheat. 

This I fay, left any man fhould eguile you with enticing 
words. Coloffians. 

The ferpent me Jezuifd, and I did eat! 

A4ilion’s Paradijs boft. 

W hofoever fees 2 man, who would have beguiled, and im- 
pofed upon him, by making him believe a lie, he may trul 

fay, that is the man who would have ruined me. South. 

z- T'o deceive; to evade. 

Is wretchednefs depriv’d that benefit, 
To end itfelf by death ? *F was yet fome comfort, 
When mifery could 4eguils the tyrant’s rage, 
And fruftrate bis proud will. Shake/peare. 
To deceive pleah 3 to amufe. 
With thefe fometimes fhe doth her time Segurlz 5 
‘Thefe do by fits her phantafy pofiefs- tr J- Daviess 
Sweet, leave me here e while ; 
My fpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
‘The tedious day with feep. 

Beocu’xn. ‘The participle paffeve of begin. 

But thou bright morning ftar, thou rifing fun, 
WVhich in thefe latter times haft brought to light 
Thofe fleries, that, fince the world begun, 
Lay hid in darknefs and eternal night. Sir PA Davies. 

Brra/’cr. n. f- [Chis word Skinner derives from aif, and in- 
terprets it, for zy half, as, for my pars. It feermms to me rather 
corrupted from Schaof, profit; the prenunciation degenerating 
eafily to sehafe; which, in imitation of other words fo found- 
ed, was written, by thofe who knew-not the etymology, ġe- 
half) 

z. Favour; caufe. 

He was in confidence with thofe who defigned the deftruc- 
tion of Strafford ; againft whom he had contracted fome pre- 


Shakefpeare. 


a- 


tiamiet. 


judice, in the behalf of his nation. i Clarendon. 
Were but my heart as naked to thy view, : 
Marcus would fee it bleed in his Seha//. Addifon. 


Never was any nation bicfled with more frequent interpofi- 
tions of divine providence in its debalf. Atterbury. 

2. Vindication ; fupport. à 
He might, in his prefence, defy all Arcadian knights, in the 


échalf of his miftrefs’s beauty, Sidney. 
å Left the fiend, 
Or in d’chalf of man, or to invade p 
Vacant polleffion, fome new trouble raife. Ailton, 


Others believe, that, by the two Fortunes, were meant pro- 
fperity or affliction ; and produce, in their Sehalfy an ancient 
monument. Aiddifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Fo BEHA’ve. v. a. [from de-and hawr.) i 
x. To carry; to conduct: ufed almoít always with the recipro~ 
cal pronoun. 

We behaved not ourfelues difordcrly among you. 

2 Theffalonians. 

Manifeft figns came from heaven, unto thofe that dehavtd 
themyelves manfully. 2 Adaccabees: 

To their wills wedded, to their errours flawes, 

No man, like them, they think, bimfelf behaves. Denham. 

We fo live, and fo act, as if we were fecure of the final ifue 
and event of things, however we may behave ourfelves. 


Atterbury. 
N? XIV. 


BE H 


2. It fcems formerly to have had the fenfe of, to govern; to fub= 
duc; to difcipline: but this is not now ufed. 
But who his limbs with labours, and hi; mind 
Berhaves with cares, cannot fo eafy mits. Fairy Dueen. 
With fuch fober and unnoted pafficn, oe 
He did behave his anger erc “twas fpent, 
As if he had but prov’d an argument. SH rhefpeare. 
To BeriA’vec. v. m. “To act: to conduét one’s felf. It is taken 
either in a good or a bad fenfe ; as, he lehaved well or ill. 
BEHA‘’VIOUR. z. /. [from beLave.] 
x. Manner of behaving one’s felf, whether rond or bad; man- 
ners. = 

Mopfa, curious in 
followed Zelmance. 

2. External appearance. 

And he changed his Sehavyiour bcfore them, and feizned him- 
felf mad in their handi. I Sarzucl. 

3- Geíture; manner of action, adapted to particular occafiens. 

Well witneffing the moft fubmiffive behaviour, thata thral'-d 
heart could exprefs. Sidney: 

When we make profefion of our faith, we ftand; when 
we acknowledge our lins, or feck unto God for favour, we fall 
down; becaufe the gefture of conftancy becomcih us beft in 
the one, in the other the déchavicnur of humility. Floor er. 

One man fees how much anorher man is a fool, when he 
dedicates his S4cehaviour to love. Shute pesre. 

4. Elegance of manners; gracefulnefs. 
le marked, in Dora’s dancing, good grace and handfome Je- 
Or- Si dney. 

The beautiful prove accomplifhed, but not of great fpirit ; 
and ftudy, for the moft Part, rather Sehaviour than virtue. 

7 Bacsn’s Ornam. Ratisral. 

He whb advifeth the pbilofopliir, altogether devoted to the 
Miufes, fometimes tot ofeg facrifice to the altars of the Graces, 
thought knowledge i without behaviour. Potton: 

5. Conduct; general praétice § cuurfe of life. 

T'o him, who hath a pralpest of the ftate that attends nicn afs 
ter this life, depending em their dehaviorr herc, the meafures 
of good and evil are Locke. 

6. To be upon one’s behaviour. A familizr phrafe, noting fuch a 
{tate as requires great caution; a {tate in which a failure in 
behaviour wil] have bad c8nfequences. 

‘Tyrants themfelves are zpon their Lehaviour to a -fuperiour 
power. LL ftrance’s Fal les. 

Je BBHE’AD. vw. a. [from ġe and head. To depriveof the head ; 
to kill by cutting off the bead. 
See a reverend Syracufan merchant. 
Beheaded publickly. Eh :kefpeare. 
His beheading he underwent with all chriftian magnznimirty. 
Clarendon. 


any thing but her cwn good behaviours 
Sidney. 


On each fide they Ay, 
By chains connext, and, with deftruciive fweep, 

Bebead whole troops at once. Philips. 
Mary, queen of the Scots, was beheaded in the reign of queen 
Blizabeth. : Addifen on Italy- 

Bene LD. particip. paffive, from /ehold; which feé. `. j 
All hail! ye virgin daughters of the main ! 

Ye ftreams, beyond my hopes bebeld again ! 
BEHEMOTH. 2. /- Bebemoth, in Hebrew, fignifies beafts in ge- 
neral, particularly the larger kind, fit for fervicc. But Job 
{peaks of an animal, which he calls behemoth, and defcribes its 
particular properties af large, in chap. xl. 15. Bochart has ta- 
ken much care to make itappear to be the Lippopotamus, or 
river-horfe. Sanctius thinks itisancx. “The Fathers fuppofe 
the devil to be meant by it. -But we agree with the generality 
of interpreters, in their opimion, that it is the elephant. Calmci. 
Behold now Schemeth, which I made with thee; he eatcth 
erafs as an Ox: Fol. 

Behold ! in plaited mail 

Behemoth rears his head. Tomfon. 


Pope. 


Ber’‘HeEN. } z. /- Valerian roots, Alfo a fruit refembling the ta- 
BEN. marifk, from which perfumers extractan oil. Dict. 


Bene’st. 2. /. [from ġe and eff; hæj, Saxon.] Command ; 
precept; mandate. 

Her tender youth had obediently lived under her parents 
bchefts, without framing, out of her own will, the forechooling 
of any thing. Sidrcy. 

Such joy he had their ftubborn hearts to quell, 
And fturdy courage tame with dreadful awe, 
That his Sebe/? they fear’d as a proud tyrants law. Fairy 2, 
I, meffenger from everlafting Jove, 
In his great name thus his 4che// do tell. 
o vifit oft thofe happy tribes, 

On high bebe/?s his angels to and fro 

Pafs’d frequent. 

Reign ghou in hell, thy kingdom ; lct me ferve 

In heav'’n God ever bleft, and his divinc 

Behefis obey, worthieft to be obey’d ! Ailton. 

To BEHVGHT. U. a. pret. bekoft, part. behight. [from haran, ty 
pwomife, Sax. ] - 
xr. To promife. 


3 a ae 


fairfax. 


Dli itori. 


Sir 
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Sir Guyon, mindful of his vow yplight, 
Up rofe frem drowfy couch, and him addreft, 
Unto the journey which he had dehight. 
Fairy Queer. 
2. To entruft; to commit. 
That moft glorious houfe that glift’reth bright, 
Whereof the keys are to thy hand dschight 
By wife Fidelia. Fairy Queen. 
3- Perhaps to call; toname; Aight being often put, in old au- 
thors, for named, or was named. 
BeEnHI‘ND. prep. [hindan, Saxon. ] 
x. At the back of another. 
Acomates hafted with two hundred harquebufiers, which he 
had caufed his horfemen to take déchind them upon their horfes. 


Knolles’s Idiflcry of the Turks. 
2- On the back part; not before. 


She came in the prefs behind, and touched. 


fark. 

3- Towards the back. 
‘The Benjamites looked behind them. Judges. 

4- Following another. 


Her huíband went with her, weeping behind her. 2 Samuel. 
5- Remaining after the departure of fomcthing elfe. 
He left behind him, myfelf, and a fifter, both born in one 
hour. Shakefpeare. 
Piety and virtue are not only delightful for the prefent, but 
they leave peace and contentment behind them. Tillotfon. 
6. Remaining after the death of thofe to whom it belonged. 


W hat he gave me to publifh, was but a {mall part of what 
he left ZeAind him. Pope. 


7- Ata diftance from fomething going before. 
Such is the fwiftnefs of your mind, 
‘That, like the earth’s, it leaves our fenfe Schind. Dryden. 
8. Inferiour to another; having the pofteriour place with regard 
to excellence. 
After the overthrow of this firft houfe of God, a fecond 
was erected ; but with fo great odds, that they wept, which 


beheld how much this latter came Sehind it. Fiooker. 
9- On the other fide of fomething. 
From light retir’d, behind his daughter’s bed, 
Fic, for approaching fleep, compos’d his head. Dryden. 
BEHIND. adv. 


I1. Out of fight; not yct produced to view; remaining. 

We cannot be fure, that we have all the particulars before 
us; and that there is no evidence behind, and yet unfeen, which 
may caft the probability on the other fide. Locke. 

2. Moft of the former fenfes may become adverbial, by fuppref- 


fing, the accufative cafe; as, I left my money behind, or be- 
JLII 77E. 


BEHI'NDHAND. adv. [from behind and hand.) 

I. Ina ftatein which rents or profits, or any advantage, is anti- 
crpated ; fo that lefs is to be received, or more performed, than 
the natural or juft proportion. 

Your trade would fuffer, if your being Jehindhand has made 
the natural ufe fo high, that your tradefman cannot live upon 
his labour. Locke. 

2. INot upon equal terms, with regard to forwardnefs. In this 
fenfe, it is followed by weith. 

Confider, whether it is not better to be halfa year behindhand 
with the fafhionable part of the world, than to ftrain beyond 
his circumftances. Speftator. 

3- Shake/peare ules it as an adjective, but licentioufly, for back- 
ward; tardy. 
And thefe thy offices, 

So rarcly kind, are as interpreters 

Of my dchindband Nlacknets. 

Je BEHO’LD. v.a. pret. J beheld, I have beheld, or beholden. 
{behealoan, Saxon.] “Toviews to fee; to look upon. 

Son of man, échold with thine eyes, and hear with thine 
ears. Ezekiel. 

When fome young Theffalians, on horfeback, were bcheld 
afar off, while their horfes watered, while their heads were de- 
preficd, they were conccived by the fpeétators to be one animal. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Man looks aloft, and, with ereéted cyes, 
Beif-cids his own hereditary fkies. 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 
At this the former tale again he told, 
With thund ring tone, and dreadful to behold. Dryden, 


BEHOLD. interjeé?. [from the verb.] See; lo: a word by which 
attention is excited, or admiration noted. 


Behilé! I am with thee, and will kcep thee. Genesis. 
When out of hope, bebold her! not far off, 

Such as I faw herin my dream, adorn’d 

With what all earth or heaven could bcftow, 

To make her amiable. Ailton. 


BEHOLDEN. particip. adj. T gebouden, Dutch ; that is, held in ob- 
ligation. lt is very corruptly written bchalding.] Obliged ; 
bound in gratitude; with the particle so. 

Horns, which fuch as you are fain to be beholden to your 
wives for. Shake/peare. 
Little are we beholden to your love, 

And little looked for at your helping hands. Shete/p. 
I found you next; in refpeét of bond both of near a'liance, 
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and particularly of communication in fludics: wherein I muft 

acknowledge myfelf 4ehelden to you. nthe. 

I think myfelf mightily beholden to you for the reprehenfion 

you then gave us. sar Me : Addifon, 

Wve, who fee men under the awe of juftice, cannot conceive, 

what favage creatures they would be without it; and how 

much écholden we are to that wile contrivance. Atterbury, 

BEHOLDER. 2. /. [from lehold.] Speétator; he that looks up- 
on any thing. 

Was this the face, 


That, like the fun, did make beholders wink ? Shakefp, 
Thefe beafts among 
Beholders rude, and fhallow to difcern 
Half what in thee is fair, one man except, 
Who fees thee ? Ailton. 
Things of wonder give no lefs delight 
To the wife Maker’s, than beholder’s fight. Denham, 


The juftling chicfs in rude encounters join, 

Each fair 4eholder trembling for her knight. Granville. 

The charitable foundations in the church of Rome, excced 
all the demands of charity, and raife envy, rather than compaf- 
fion, in the breafts of beholders. Atterbury, 

BEHO'LDING. adj. [corrupted from écholden.] Obliged. See 
BEHOLDEN. 

Becaufe I would not be Seholding to fortune for any part of 

the victory, I defcended. Sidney. 
BEHO’LDING. 2. /- Obligation. 

Love to virtue, and not to any particular deholdings, hath ex- 

preffed this my teftimony. Carew. 
BEHOLDINGNESS. 7. /. [from bebolding, miftaken for beholden.] 
The ftate of being obliged. 

The king invited us to his court, 
a beholdingne/s unto him. 

In this my debtI feem’d loth to confefs, 

In that I fhunn’d dbcholdingne/s-. Donne. 

BEHO’oF. z. f- [from behoove. That which behooves; that 
which is advantageous; profit; advantage. 

Her majefty may alter any thing of thofe laws, that may be 
more both for her own dehoof, and for the good of the people. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 
INo mean recompence it brings 

To your dehoof: if I that region loft, 

All ufurpation thence expell’d, reduce 

To her original darknefs, and your fway. Ailton. 

Wer’t thou fome ftar, which, from the ruin’d roof 

Of fhak’d Olympus, by mifchance didft fall ; 

Which careful Jove, in nature’s true behcof; 

‘Took up, and in fit place did reinftate. Mil tat 

Becaufe it was forthe Sehoof of the animal, that, upon any 
fudden accident, it might be awakened, there were no fhuts or 
ftopples made for the ears. Ray. 

It would be of no dchoof, for the fettling of government, un- 
lefs there were a way taught, how to know the perfon to whom 
belonged this power and dominion. Locke. 

To BEHO/OVE. v. n. [behopan, Saxon; # isa duty.| “Tobe 
fit; tobe meet; either with refpect to duty, neceffity, or con- 
venience. It is ufed only imperfonally with /r. 

For better examination of their quality it dehooveth, the very 
foundation and root, the higheft wellfpring and fountain of 
them, to be difcovered. Flooker. 

He did fo prudently temper his paffions, as that none of 
them made him wanting in the offices of life, which + bchooved, 
or became him to perform. Atterbury. 

But fhould,you lure the monarch of the brook, 

Behooves you then to ply your fineft art. Thormfon. 

BEHO'OvEFUL. adj. [from bekoof.] Ufeful; profitable; advan- 
tageous. T'his word is fomewhat antiquated. 
tis very behooveful in this country of Ireland, where there 

are wafte deferts full of grafs, that the fame fhould be eaten 
down. Spen/fer. 

Laws are many times full of imperfe&tions ; and that which 


is fuppofed dchooveful unto men, proveth oftentimes moft per- 
nicious. 


fo as I muft acknowledge 
Sidney. 


Fiocoker. 

Madam, we have culled fuch necefiaries 
As are dchooveful for our ftate tommorrow. Shake/peare. 
It may be moft behooveful for princes, in matters of grace, to 


tranfact the fame publickly : fo it is as requifite, in matters of 
judgment, punifhment, and cenfure, that the fame be tranf- 
acted privately. ‘Clarendon. 
BEHO'OVEFULLY. adv. [from behooveful.] Profitably ; ufefully. 
‘Tell us of more weighty diflikes than thefe, and that may 
more bchoovefully import the reformation. Spen/fer. 
BEHO'T. [ preterite, as it feems, of behight, to promife. ] 
With fharp intended ffing forude, himsmote, 
That to the earth him drove as ftriken dead, 
Ne living wight would have him life Seher. 
To BEHO'WL. v. a. [from że and how/.} 
I. To howl at. 
INow the hungry lion roars, 
And the wolf dehow/s the moon. 
2. Perhaps, to how! over, or lame it clamoroufly. 
BEING. particip. [from Le.] 


Fairy Queen: 


Sbakelprarte 


Thofe, 


B E L 


Thole, who have their hope in another life, 
themfelves as being on their paflage through this. 
Be'INg. n. /. [from be.) 
x. Exiftence; oppofed to nonentity. 


look upon 
Atterbury. 


Of him all things have both reccived their firft being, and 

their continuance to be that which they are. Fiooker. 
Yet is not God the author of her ill, 

Though author of her being, and being there. Davics. 


There is none but he, 
Whole being I do fear: and under him 
Ny genius is rebuked. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Thee, Father, firft they fung, omnipotent, 

Immutable, immortal, infinite, 

Eternal king! Thee author of all being, 

Fountain of light! Afiiltow’s Par. Loft. 

Merciful and gracious, thou gaveft us being, railing us from 
nothing to be an excellent creation. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

Confider every thing as not yet in brizg ; then examinc, if 
it muít needs have been at all, or what other ways it might 


have been. Bentley. 
2. A particular ftate or condition. 
Thofe happy fpirits, which ordain’d by fate 
For future deta, and new bodies wait. Dryden, 


Heav’n from all creatures hides the book of fate ; 
From brutes what men, trom men what {pirits know ; 


Or who could fuffer being here below ? Pope. 
3. The perfon exifting. 
Ah, fair, yet falfe; ah, eing form’d to cheat, 
By fceming kindnefs, mixt with deep deceit. Dryden, 


It is folly to feek the approbation of any scing, befides the 
fupreme; becaufe no other being can make a right judgment of 
us, and becaufe we can procure no confiderable advantage 
from the approbation of any other cing. Addtjon, Spetator. 

As now your own, our beings were of old, 

And once inclos’d in woman's beauteous mould. Pope. 
Be‘inc. conjuné?. [from e.] Since. Die. 
Be Ir so. A phrafe of anticipation, /uppofe it be fo; or of per- 

miffion, fet it be fo. 
My gracious duke, 

Bet it fo fhe will not here, before your grace, 

Confent to marry with Demetrius; 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. 

Jo BELA’BOUR. V. a. [from be and labour.] 
thump: a word in low fpcech. 

‘What feveral madnefies in men appear : 
Oreftes runs from fancy’d furies here ; 
Ajax Selabours there an harmlefs ox, 

And thinks that Ae ae feels the knocks. 

He fees virago Nell belabour, 

With his own fF, his peaceful neighbour. 
To Beva’ce. v. a. [Sea term. ] 
BE'LAMIE. n. f. [be] amie, Fr.] A friend; an intimate. 

word is out of ufe. 


Shakefpeare. 
To beat; to 


Dryden, 
Swift. 


To faften; as to Selace a rope. D. 
‘This 


Wife Socrates 
Pour’d out his life, and laft philofophy, 
Te the fair Critias, his deareft Sclamie. Fairy Queen. 
BE'LAMOUR. 7. f. [bel amour, Fr.] Gallant; confort; para- 
mour: obfolecte. 
Lo, lo, how brave fhe decks her bountcous bow’r, 
With filken curtains, and gold coverlets, 
Therein to fhrowd her fumptuous dSelamour. 
BELA'TED. ad. [from ġe and fate.] Benighted; 
late at night. 


Fairy On SIL e 
out of “door 


Fairy elves, 
Wrhofe midnight revels, by a foreft fide, 
Or fountain, fome elated peafant fees, 
Or dreams he fees. Aiilton’s Paradife Loft. 
Or near Fleetditch’s oozy brinks, 
Belated, feems on watch to lic. Swift. 
To Bera’y. v. a. [from ġe and day; as to waylay, to lic in wait, 
to lay wait for. ] 
x. To block up; to ftop the paflagc. 
The {peedy horfe all paflages clay, 
And fpur their fmoaking fteeds to crofs thcir way. 
2. To place in ainbuith. 
*Gaintt fuch ftrong caftles necdeth greater might, 
Than thofe fmall forces ye were wont be/ay. Spenfer. 
Jo BELAY @rope. [Sea term.] To fplice; to mend a rope, by 
laying one end over another. 
Jo BELCH. v. z. [bealcan, Saxon.] 
x. To eject the wind from the {ftomach; to cruct. 
The waters boil, and, Se/chinz from below, 
Black fands as from a fefcefur engine throw. Dryden. 
The tymptoms are, a four {mell in their fieces, belchings, and 
diftenfions of the bowels. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. To iue out by ecrustation. 
A triple pile of plume. his creft adorn’d, 
On which with dele/iey flames Chimzra burn'd. Dryden. 
To BeLcH. v. a. To throw out from the ftomach; to eject 
frm any hollow place. It is a word implying coarfenefs 5 
hatefulnefs ; or horror. 
They are all bit ffomach-, ard we all but food ; 


Dryden. 
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They eat us hungerly, and, when they’re full, 
They'll elch us. 
The bitternefs of it I now belch from my heart. 
Immediate in a fame, 
But foon obfcur’d with fmoke, all hcav’n appear’d, 
From thofe deep-throated engines belch’ d. Parad. Lo/?. 
“lhe gates that now 
Stood open wide, 4/ching outrageous flame 
Far into chaos, fince the fiend pafs'd through. Parad. Lof. 
Rough as their favage lords who rang’d the wood, ’ 
And, fat with acorns, Se/ch’d their windy food. Dryden. 
There dekht the mingl’d ftreams of wine and blood, 
And human fiefh, his indigefted food. Pope's Odyffey. 
When I an am’rous kifs defign’d, 
I Se/ch’d an hurricane of wind. 
BELCH. z. f. [from the verb. ] 
ta T he aétof eructation. 
2. A cantterm for malt liquour. 
A fudden reformation would follow, among all forts of peco- 
ple; porters would no longer be drunk with belch. Dennis. 
BELDA'M. 2. f. [telle danc, which, in old French, fignified pro- 
bably an old woman, as belle age, old age.) 
I. An old woman, generally a term of contempt, marking the 
laft degree of old age, with all its faults and miferies. i 
Then fing of iccret things that came to pafs, 
When ġełlłdazn nature in her cradle was. 


Shakepeare. 
SDa è 


Swift. 


Afilton. 


2A aig: ; 
hy, how now, Hecat, you look angerly ?— 
— Have I not reafon, beldams, as you are? 
Saucy and overbold? Shake/p. Adacheth. 
The refty fieve wage’d ne’er the more; 

I wept for woe, the tefty beldam fwore. Dryden. 
Zo BELE’AGUER. v. a. [beleggeren, Dutch.] To befiege; to 

block up a place; to lie before a town. 

Their bufinefs, which they carry-on, is the general concern- 
ment of the Trojan camp, then éeleaguer’d by Turnus and the 
Latins. Dryden's Duefrefnoy. 

Againtit deleagur’d heav’n the giants move: 
Hills pil’d on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
To make their mad approaches to the fíky. Dryden. 
BELE AGURER. 2. /. [from Seleaguer.] One that beficges a place. 
BELEMNI'YVES. 2. /: [from BiG, a dart or arrow, becaufe of its 
rcfemblance to the point of an arrow.] Arrowhead, or finger- 
ftone, of a whitifh and fometimes a gold colour. 

BELFLO WER. 7z. /. [from belle and er, becaufe of the fhape of 
its ower; in Latin campanula.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, fhaped like a bell, and, be- 
fore it is blown, is of a pentagonal figure; and, when fully 
opened, cut into five fegmentsat the top. The feed veffel is 
divided into three cells, each having a hole at the bottom, by 
which the feed is emitted. “There is a vaft nuinover of the fpe- 
cies of this plant. r. The tallet pyramidal 4e/fower. 2. The 
blue peach-leaved te/flewer. 3. he whire peach-leaved ġel- 

flower. 4. Garden belflower, with oblong leaves and flowers; 
commonly called Canterbury bells. 5. Canary belflower, with 
orrach leaves and atuberofe root. 6. Blue 4e/fower, with edible 
roots, commonly called ramptons. 7. Venus looking-glafs bel- 
flower, Sc. The firftt fort is commonly cultivated to adorn 
chimnies, halls, €%c. in fummer. It produces fometimes 
twelve branches, four or five feet high, with large beautiful 
flowers, almoft the whole length of the ftalks. he peach- 
leaved Se/flowers are very hardy, and may be planted in open 
beds or borders, where they will flower very ftrong. The Can- 
terbury bells are biennial. “The Canary belflower is one of the 
moft beautiful plants of the greenhoufe, yielding its flowers 
in December, January, and February. The raspion is propa- 
ated for its root, which was formerly in greater efteem in 
ngland than at prefent. The forts of Venus looking-gla/s are 
anual plants. ' Miller. 
BE LFO UNDER. a. /- [from bell and found.] He whofe trade it 
is to found or caft bells. 

“I`hofe that make recorders know this, and likewife bel- 
founders, in fitting the tune of their bells. Bacon. 

Be’tery. 2. f/f. [Beffroxv, in French, is a tower; which was per- 
haps the true word, till thofe, who knew not its original, cor- 
rupted it to éc/fry, becaule bells were in it.] The place where 
the bells are rung. 

Fetch the leathern bucket that hangs in the belfry ; 
curioufly painted before, and will make a figure. 

Gay’s [hat d ye call it. 

Berca‘’rp. n. f. [elle egard, Fr.] A foft glance; a kind re- 
gard: an old word, now wholly difufed. 

Upon her eyelids many graces fat, 

Under the thadow of her even brows, 

Working belgards, and amorous retreats. 
To BELI Ep V. g. [irom ée and “e.] 

Ea 10O counterfeit ; to feign; to mimick. 

Which durft, with horfes hoofs that beat the ground, 


that is 


Fairy Queen. 


And martial brafs, ée/ie the thunder’s found. Dryer. 
The fhape of man, and imitated beait 

“The walk, the words, the pefture could funply, 

“lhe habit rnimick, and the mien belie. Dryier 


X To 
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2. Yo give the lic to; to charge with falfehood. 
Sure there is none but fears a future ftate ; 
And when the moft obdurate (wear they do not, 
Their trembling hearts bedie their boaftful tongues. Dryden. 
Paint, patches, jewels Jaid afide, 
At night aftronomers agrec, 
“Fhe cvening has the day ébely’d, 
And Phyllis is fome forty-three. 
3. To calumniate; to raife falfe reports of any man. 
Tis fander, whofe breath 
Rides on the pofting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
Thou doft telie him, Piercy, thou belief? him : 
He never did encounter with Glendower. Shake/peare. 
4. To give a falfe reprefentation of any thing. 
Uncle, for heav’n’s fake, comfortable words.— 
—Should I do fo, I fhould ée/ie my thoughts. Shake/fpeare. 
Tufcan Valerus by force o’ercameys 

And not 4c/y’d his mighty father’s name. 

In the difpute whate’er J faid. 

My heart was by my tongue Lely'd; 

And in my looks you might have read, 

How much I argu’d on your fide. 
BELIEF. 2. f. [from belicve.] 
3. Credit given to fomething which we know not of ourfelves, 
on account of the authority by which it is delivered. 
Yhofe comforts that fhall never ceale, 

Future in hope, but prefent in éelicf. TF'otton. 

Faith is a firm delicf of the whole word of God, of his go- 
fpel, commands, threats, and promifes. Vates Prep. for Death. 

2. The theological virtue of faith, or firm confidence of the truths 
of religion. 

No man can attain selief by the bare contemplation of heaven 
and earth; for that they neither are fufficient to give us as 
much as the Jeaft fpark of light concerning the very principal 
myfterics of our faith. £fooker. 

3. Religion; the body of tenets held by the profeflors of faith. 

In the heat of gencral perfecutici1, whereunto chriftian ġe- 
lief was tubjeé&t upon the firft promulgation, it much confirm- 
ed the weaker minds, when relation was made how God had 
been glorified through the fufferings of martyrs. fdooker. 

4- Fertuafion; opinion. 
He can, j know, but doubt to think he will; 

Yet hope would fain fubfcribe, and temprs belief- Milton. 

All treaties are grounded upon the belief, that itates will be 
found in their honour and obfervance of treaties. Temple. 

5- The thing belicved; the object of belief. 
Superftitious prophecies are not only the belief of fools, but 
the talk fomctimes of wife men. Bacon. 
6. Crecd; a form containing the articles of faith. 
Bi LIVEVADBDLE. atj. [from éelieve.] Credible; that which may 
be credited or believed. 
Jo BrLIVEVE. v. a. [xel¥pan, Saxon.] 
¥. “Po credit upon the authority of another, or from fome other 
reafon than our perlonsal knowledge. 

A propofition, which they are perfuaded, but do not know 
to be truc, it is not fecing, but believing- Locke. 

‘Ten thoufand things there are, which we believe merely up- 
on the authority or credit of thofe who have fpoken or writ- 
tcn of them. atts s Logick. 

2. “Io put confidence in the veracity of any one. 

‘he people may heur when I fpeak with thee, and believe 


thee for cver. Exodus, xix. Y. 
To BELVEVE. wv. 7. 


x. To have a firin perfuafion of any thing. 

They may te'icve that the Lord God of their fathers, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Ifac, and the God of Jacob, 
hath appeared unto thee. Genefis, xlv. 

æ. “lo exercife the theological virtue of faith. 
Now God be prais’d, that, to be ieving fouls, 

Gives light in darknefs, comfort in defpair. Shakecfpeare. 

For with the heart man believeth unto rightcoufnelS, and with 
the mouth confefiion is made unto falvation. Romans, X. 10. 

3. With the particle zz; to hold as an object of faith. 

Believe in the Lord your God, fo fhall you be ettablifhed. 

2 Chron. xx. 20. 
4. \Vith the particle wpen; to truit; to place full confidence in ; 

1o reft upon with faith. 

To them gave he power ta become the fons of God, cven 
to them that de reve on his name. Solis i- 2 

/ beiewe, is fometimes ufed as a way of flightly nothing fome 
want of certainty or exactnefs. 

“hough they are, Z deieve, as high as moft fteeples in Eng- 
land, yet a perfon, in his drink, fell down, without any other 
hurt than the breaking of an arm. Addifon on Italy. 
Berirwrver. z. f. [from believe. ] 

3. He that believes, or gives credit. 

IDifcipline began to enter into confli€ with churches, which, 
in extremity, had been believers of it. Hhooker. 

2. A profeffor of chriftianity. 

Infidels themfelves did difcern in matters of life, when be- 

liewers did well, when othcrwife. Fiooker. 


D> yden’s cEncid. 


Prior. 


ta 
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If he which writeth, do that which is forcible, how fhould 
he which readeth, be thought tw do thar, which, in ittelf, is of 
no force to work belief, and to fave believers ? Flecker. 

M yfteries held by us have no power, pomp, or wealth, but 
have been maintained by the univerfal body of true believers, 
from the days of the apoftles, and will be to the refurrection ; 
neither will the gates of hel! prevail again{t them. Swift. 

Bert’evincry. adv. [from to beliewe.] After a believing mans 
ner. 

BELI'KE. adv. [from dike, as ly likelibood.} 

x. Probably; likely; perhaps. 

‘There came out of the fame woods a horrible foul bear, 
which fearing, élite, while the lion was prefent, came furi- 
oufly towards the place where I was. 


Sidney, 
Belite fortune was afraid to lay her treafures, where they 
fhould be ftained with fo many perfections. Sidney. 


Lord Angelo, ée/fie, thinking me remifs in my office, awa- 
kens me with this unwonted putting on. Shake/peare. 
Jofephus affirmeth, that one of them remained even in his 
time; meaning, é-.ike, fome ruin or foundation thereof. 
Raleigh's Hiflory of the T¥orld. 
2. Itis fometimes ufed ina fenfe of irony; as, we ae to fuppofe. 
We think, /etife, that he will accept what the meaneit of 
them would difdain. Fooker. 
God appwinted the fea to one of them, and the land to the 
other, becaufc they were fo great, that the fea could not hold 
them both; for elle, delike, if the fea had been large enough, we 
mizht have gone a fifhing for elephants. Brerew. on Languages. 
Beri’ve. adv. [bilive, Sax. probably from bı and hfe, in the 
fenfe of vivacity ; fpecd; quicknels.] Speedily; quickly: a 
word out of ufe. 
By that fame way the direful dames to drive 
Their mournful chariot, fill’d with rufty blood, 
And down to Pluto’s houfe are come Lelieve. Fairy D, 
BELL, z. /- [bel, Saxon; fuppofed, by Skinner, to come from 
pelvis, Lat. a bafin. See BALL.) 
1. A veiffel, or hollow body of caft metal, formed to make a noife 
by the act of a clapper, hammer, or fome other inftrument 
f{triking againft it. Bells are always in the towers of churches, 
to call the congregation together. 
Your flock, aifemmbled by the že’, 
Encircled you, to hear, with rev’rence. 
Get thee gone, and dig my grave thyfelf, 
And bid the merry bels ring to thy ear, 
That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. Shake/peare. 
Four /e//s admit twenty four changes in ringing, and five 
belis one hundred and twenty. Holder's Eiements of Speech. 
He has no one neceflary attention to any thing, but the bell, 
which calls to prayers twice a day. Addifon, Spectator. 
2. [tis ufed for any thing in the form of a ée//, as the cups of 
flowers. 
WV here the bee fucks, there fuck I, 
In a cowflip’s bef I lie. Shake/p. Tempeft. 
The humming bees that hunt the golden dew, 
In fummer’s heat on tops of lilies feed, 
And creep within their bells to fuck the balmy feed. Dr;den. 
3- A {mali hollow globe of metal perforated, and containing in it 
a folid ball; which, when it is Daken by bounding againít the 
fides, gives a found, 
As the ox hath his yoke, the horfe his curb, and the faulcon 
his Ze//s, fo hath man his defire. Shake/p. As you like it. 
4. To hear the beil. To be the firft; from the wether, that car- 
rics a bcl? among the fheep, or the firft horfe of a drove that has 
bells on his collar. 
The Italians havecarried away the Se// from all other nations 
as may appear both by their books and works. ° 
Hakexillon Providence. 
5- Lo fhake tle ells. A phrafe, in Shakefpeare, taken from the bells 
of a hawk. 
Weither the king, nor he that loves him beft, 
‘The proudeft he that holds up Lancafter, 
Dares ftir a wing, if Warwick fakes his bells. 
To BELL. v. x. [from the noun.] To grow in buds 
in the form of a bell. 
Hops, in the beginning of Auguft, ell, and are formetimes 


ripe. Mortimer’s Flufband: 
BELL-FASHI@NED. adj. [from kell and ‘ort. : z 
form of a bell. A ef and fafhion.] Having the 


“The thorn apple rifes with a ftrong round ftalk, havi 
bell-fafbioncd flowers at the joints. ‘Mae > havin 


BELLE. 2. f: [beau, eile, Fr. 


Shake/peare. 


Shak ¢/pear fe 


or flowers, 


) large 
ortimer’s Art of Edufbandry. 
] A young lady. 
What motive could compel 
A well-bred lord t’ afflauk a gentle Selle ? 
= fay, wise Grange: caule yet unexpio: d, 
culd make a gentle belle rejc&t a lord? Pope’s R. of the Lack. 
BELLES LETTRES. n. f. [Fr.] Polite literature. a has no 
gular 
The exactnefs of the other, is to admit of fomething like 
difcourfe, efpecially in what regards the belles lettres. Farlar. 
galas NONE. 71. fe on bellus, beautiful, and bonus, good, Lat. 
elle onne, Fr. woman excelling both i z 
goodnefs. A word now out of ufe. s Ree 
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Pan may be proud, that ever he begot 
Such a bellibone, 
And Syrinx rejoice, that ever was her lot 
To bear fuch a one. -_Spen/er. 
BELLI’GEROUs. adj. [belliger;-Lat.] Waging war. Di. 
BELLING. z. f- A hunting term, fpoken ofa roc, when fhe 
miakes a noife in rutting time. Did. 
BELLI'POTENT. adj. [bellipotens, Lat.] Puiffant ; mighty in 
~war. Dic. 
To Be’LLOW. v. 2. [bellan, Saxon.] 
x. To make a noife asa bull. 
Jupiter became a bull, and Se/low'’d ; the green Neptune 
A ram, and bleated. Shatefpeare. 
What bull dares elow, or what fheep dares bleat 
Within the lion’s den? 


Dryden.. 
But now, the hufband of a herd muft be 
Thy mate, and 4el/oxing fons thy progeny. Dryden. 
». To make any-violent outcry. 
- He faften’d on my neck, and ġelbw’d out, . 
As he’d burft heav’n. Shake/peare. 


3. To_vociferate ; to clamour. 
contempt. . 

‘The dull fat captain, with a hound’s deep throat, 
Would 4el/ow out alaugh in a bafe note. . Dryden. 
‘This gentleman is-accuftomed to roar and elow fo terribly 

loud, that he frig $ us. TLutler. 
4- To roar as the feain a ftorm; or as the wind; to make any 
continued noife, that may cuufe terrour. i : 
‘Till, at the laft, he heard a dread found, 
Which through the wood loud 4e//ewing did rebound. 


Fairy Queen. 


In this fenfe it is a word of 


‘The rifing rivers float the nether ground ; 
And rocks the ée/lowing voice of boiling feas rebound. Dry. 
Be’tiows. z. f- [biliz, Sax. perhaps it is corrupted from bellies, 
the wind being contained in the hollow, or belly. It has nò fin- 
gular ; for we ufually fay a pair of bellows; but Dryiten has 
ufed bellows as a fingular.] 
x. The inftrument ufed to blow the fire. 
Since fighs into my inward furnacc’‘turned, 
For tellows ferve to kindle more the fire. 
-One, with great ée/lows, gather’d fiiling air, 
And, with forc’d wind, the fuel did enflame. E. Queen, 
The fmith prepares. his hammer for the ftroke, 
While the lung’d bellows hifling fire provoke. Dryden. 
The lungs, as bellows, fupply a force of breath ; and the a- 
Jpera arteria is as the nofe of dellows, to collect and conwoy the 


breath. 7 older. 
2. In the following pafi it is fingular. 
Sse er, li B a bellows, {well’f{t thy face, 


Sidney. 


Thou nei 
As if thou werg to blow the burning mafs 
Of melting ore. s Dryden. 
BE'LLUINE. adj. [belluinus, Lat.] Beaftly ; belonging to a beaft; 
favage; brutal. - 
` If human actions were not to be judged, men would have 
mo advantage over beafts. At this rate, the animal and sel/nine 
life would be the beft. Atterbury. 
BELLY. 7z. /: [Salg, Dutch; bol, bola, Welch. ] 
x. That part of the human body which reaches from the breaft 
to the thighs, containing the bowels. 
The body’s members 
Rebell’d againft the belly ; thus accus’d it ;— 
That only like a gulfit did remain, s 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the reft. - 
2. in beafts, itis ufed, in 
the ground. 
And the Lord faid unto the ferpent, upon thy belly fhalt thou 
go, and duft fhalt thou eat all the days of thy life, Genefis. 
3- The womb; in this fenfe, itis commonly ufed ludicroufly or 
familiarly. 
I {hall : anfwer that better, than you can the getting up of the 
negro’s belly: the Moor.is with child by you. 
. Shake/p. Aderchant of Venice. 
‘The fecret is grown too big for the pretence, like Mrs. Prim- 
ly’s big Selly. 3 3 _ Congreve. 
4- That part of man which requires food, in oppofition to the 
back, or that which demands cloaths. 
` They were content with a-licentious and idle life, wherein 
they might fill ther del/ies by {poil, rather than by ‘labour. 


Sir J- Hayward. 


Shakefpeare. 
general, for that pårt of the body next 


Whofe god is their Se//;. Phil. 
He that fcews his grain upon marble, will have prany a hun- 
rbuthnot. 


belly before harveft. a 

5. Fhe part of ary thing Gyvells out into a larger apps 

Fortune fometimesturncth the handle of the bottle, which 

is eafy to be taken hold of 5 and, after, the e//4y, which is hard 

to grafp- Bacon. 

An Irifh herp haththe concave, or de/f, not along the ftrings, 

but at the end of the ftrings. : Bacon. 
6. Any place in which fomething is inclofed. y 4 

Out of the belly of hcll cried I, and thou'heardft my ia 

onah. 


N ZIV, 
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To Be’try. v. ». [from the noun.] To fweil into a largcr ca- 
pacity ; to hang out; to bulee out. ~ 
Thus by degrees day waftes, ticns ceafe to rife, 
For bellving carth, ftill rifing up, denics 
Their light a paflage, and confines our cyes. 
Crecet’s Afanilius. 
The pow’r appeas’d, with winds fuffie’d the fail, 
The eMyinz canvas ttrutted with the gale. D:-yden, 
Loud rattling fhakes the mountains and the plain, 
Heav’n bellics downwards, and defcend; inr 


ain. Dryden. 

*Midit thefe difports, forget they not to drench 
Themfeives with bellying goblets. Philips. 
Be'LLY YACHe. [from belly and ache.] The colick 3 Or pain in 


the bowels. 

BE/LLYEOUND. adj. [from belly and bound.) Difeafed, fo as to 
be coftive, and iħhrunk in the belly. 

BELL Y-FRET ING. z. /. [from beiiy and fret.] 

I1. [With farriers. | The chafing or a horie’s belly with the forc- 
girt. 


2. #4 great pain in a horfe’s belly caud by worms. 


Dict. 
BE/LLYFUL. z. 


; - [from belly and j/xil.] As much food as fills 
the beliy, or fatisfics the appetite. 


Be'.Lycon. 2. f. {from bely and god.] A glutton; one who 
makes a god of his belly. 

What infinite wu ite they made this way, the only ftory of 
Apicius, .a famous éc//h good, may fuffice to fhew. ' 

: Flakewill on Providence. 
Be’Liy-pincurp..adj. [from fci/y and pinch.) Starved. 
This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would couch, 

The lion, and the be//;-pinched wolf, 

Keep their furr dry; uiurbonnetted he runs. Shakef[peares ` 

BE'LLYROLL. n. fı [from Secil/y and roll.] A roll fo called, as it 
{eems, from entering into the hollows. 

They have two fmall harrows that they clap on each fide of 
the ridge, and fo they harrqw right up and down, and roll it 
with a ellyro/l, that goes between-the ridges, when they have 
fowr it. 5 Adortimer. 

BE/LLY-TIMBER. z. f. [from belly and timber.] Food; mate- 
rials to fupport the belly. 
Where Selly-timber, above ground 

Or under, was not be found. 

The ftrength of every other member 

Is founded om your be//y+timber. 

BE'LLY-WORM. 7. f. 
breeds in the belly. 


BE'LMAN. 72. f: [from Sell and. mag.],He whofe bufinefs it is to 
pocan any thing in townss. and to gain attention by ringing 
is bel]. 
It was the owl that {kriek’*d, the fatal elman 
Which gives the ftern’ft good‘ night. Shakefpeare. 
Where Titian’s glowing paint the canvas warm’d, 
Now hangs the de/man’s fong, and pafted here 

The colour’d prints of Overton appear. 
The Selman of each parifh, as he gocs his circuit, cries out 
every night, Paft twelve o° clock.. Swift. 
BE'LMETAL. n. f: [from beil] and metal.) The metal of which 
bells are made; being a mixture of five parts copper with one 

of pewter. b š 
Belmetal has copper one thoufand pounds, tin frofm three 
hundred to two hundred pounds, brafs one hundred and fifty 
pounds. Bacon. 
Colours which arife on Se/metal, when melted and poured on 
the ground, in open air, like the colours of water bubbles, are 
changed by viewing them at divers ‘obliquitics. ` Newton. 
Zo BELOCK. v.4. [from že and Jock.] o faften, as with a 
` lock. 


ddudibras. 


ig Prior. 
[from Selly and -wsrm.] A worm that 


Guy. 


‘This is the hand, with which a vow’d contract 

Was fatt Sclock’d in thine. - ; Shake/peares 
Be’tomancy. z. /. [from BAO and palsiæ.] 
o Belomancy, or divination ‘by arrows, hath been in requeft 
with Scythians, Alans, Germans, with the Africans and Turks 
of Algier. Browns Vulzar Errourse 
To BELONG. v. 2. [belangen, Dutch.] 

x. To be the property of. 


' Tolight on a part of a field Sclomging to Boaz. Ruth. 
Z- TQ be the province or bufinefs of. 
There is no need of fuch redrefs ; 
- Or if there were, it not čelcngs to’ you. Shake/peare. 


‘The declaration of thefe larent philofophers 4é/i:17s‘to an- 
other paper. 


Bayles 
To Jove-the care of heav’n and earth Zelongs. Diyden. 

3- To adhere, or be appendent to. . i 
He went into a defart dclonzing to Bethfaida. Luke. 


4- To have relation to. ; 
o whom belonye” thou? whence art thou? 
5. To be the quality or atributes of. _ 
The faculties ‘e/ongimp to the supreme {pirit, are unlimited 
and boundlefs, fitted and defigned for infinite objeéts. 
Cheyne’s Philofophical Principles. 


x Samuel. 


6. Io be referred to. 
He careth for things that Ze/ong to the Lord. 1 Cora 
BELO’VED. participle. [from belove, derived of love. It is ob- 
ie {fervable 


BEM 


fervabic, that though the participle be of very frequent ufe, the 
verb is ttidom or never admitted ; as we fay, you are much 
écloved by me, but not, E belo. e you.) FJsoved; dear. 
I think, it is not meer, 
Mark Anthony, fo well dclou'’d of Carfar, 
Should outlive Cæfar. 
In likenefS of a dove 
"E he fpirst defcended, while the father’s voice 


From heav’n pronounc’d him his beloved fon. _ : 
iwilion’s Paradife Regain’ d. 


Shakefpcare. 


Brero’w. prep. [from be and Jow.} 
7. Under in place ; not fo high. 
Fiec’ll beat Aufidius’? head below his knee, 
And tread upon his neck. 
r. inferiour in dignity. 
The noble Venetians think themfelvcs equal at leaft to the 


electors of the empire, and but one degree dclow kings. 
Addifon on Italy. 


Shakefpeare. 


3. Inferiour in excellence. . ' : a: 
His Idylliums of Theocritus are as much Je/ow his Manili- 


us, as the fields are below the flars. Felton. 
4. Unworthy of unbefitting. 
“Eis much Jelsu: me on his throne to fit; 
But when I do, you fhall petition it. Dryden. 


JZELO w. adv. 
x. In the lower place ; in the place neareft the center. 


To men ftanding below on the ground, thofe that be on the 
top of Puul’s, fcem much lefs than they are, and cannot be 
known; but, to men above, thofe below feem nothing fo much 
lefiened, and may be known. Bacon. 

The upper regions of the air perceive the colle€tion of the 
matter of the tempefts and winds before the air here below ; 
and therefore the ob{curing of the fmaller ftars, is a fign of 
tempeft following. Bacon. 
Kis fultry heat infeéts the fky ; 

‘Fhe ground Ze/ow is parch’d, the heav'ns above us fry. Dry. 
This faid, he Jed them up the mountain's brow, 
And fhew’d them all the thining ficlds de/ozw. Dryden. 
2. On earth ;`in oppofition to eaver. 
And ict no tears from erring pity fow, 
For one’s that’s bicfs’d above, immortaliz’d elw. 
Smith, To the Alemory of J- Philips. 
The faireft child of Jove, 
Below for ever fought, and blefs'd above. Prior. 
3. In hell; in the regions of the dead; oppofed to Aeaven and 
earth. 
T he gladfome ghofts in circling troops attend, 
Jdelight to hover near; and long to know 


VV hat bus’nefs brought him to the realms Se/ew. Dryden. 
When fufFring faints aloft in beams fhall glow, 
And profp’rous traitors gnafh their tecth belete. Zickel’. 


Zo Berowr. v. a. [from ġe and wt, a word of contempt. ] 
‘To treat with opprobrious Janguzge; to call names. 

-Steur Gaulard, when he heard a gentleman report, that at 

a fupper, thcy had not only good cheer, but allo favoury epi- 

grams, and fine anagrams, returning home, rated and bc/cwted 

his cook, as an ignorant feullion, that never drefled him either 

epigrams or anagrams. ' Camden. 
Bertswa‘/GGeErR. 2. /. A cant word for a whoremafter. 

You are a charitable dcl//wagecr 3 my wife cried out fire, and 

you called out for engines. . Dryden. 

BrET. 72. /. [belc, Sax. baltheus, Lat.] A girdle ; a cinture in 
which a fword, or iome weapon, is commonly hung- 

He cannot buckle his diftemper’d caufe 
Within the ¿e/t of rule. Shake/peare. 
Ajax flew himiclf with the {word given him by Ficétor, and 

Flector was dragged about the walls of Troy by the ée/t given 
him by Ajax. South. 

Then fnatch’d the fhining belt, with gold inlaid;- -> 
‘The elt Eurytion’s artful hands had made. Dryden. 

Betwerr: R. z. f. [from SeHand wether.] A fheep which Jeads 
the flock with a b« ll on his neck. 

T he fox will ferve my fhcep to gather, 

And drive to follow after their échwuecther. Spenfir. 
‘ko offtr to get your living by the copulation of cattle; to 
be a bawd to a becfwether. Shakefp-eare. 
The fluck of fheep, and Sefwether thinking to break into 
another's pafture, and being to pafs over anothcr bridge, juft- 
led till both fell into the ditch. oz el. 
Tə BELY’. See BELIE. ` 
Zo BEMA'D. v. a. [trom ġe and mad.] To make mad; to turn 
the brain. 
Making juft report, 
Of how unnatural and bemadding forrow, 
The king hath caufe to plain. Shakefpeare. 
To BEMI'RE. v.a. [from Żăbe and mi-e.] To drag, or incumber 
in the mire ; to foil by pading through dirty places. 
Away they rode in hoinely fort, 
“Their journey long, their mioncy fhort, 
The loving couple well bemir’d ; 
‘The ho:fe and both the riders tir’d. wift. 
Zo BEMo'AN. w. a. [from to moan.] To lament; to bewail; 
to c¥preis forrow for. 


BEN 


Fie falls, he fills the houfe with heavy ercans, 
Implores their pity, and his pain Semocrs. 
Fhe gods thenmtelves the ruin’d feats 4. noar, 
And blame the mifchiefs thar themfelvc: have done. 
í alld [zws Remarks on Itak. 
IrMO’ANER. 2. f2 [from the verb.) A lamenter; the Pcuon 
that laments. 
Ze BimoiL. vw. a. [be and mol, from mernitler, Fr ] To be. 
draggle ; to bemire; to encumber with dirt and mire. 
“Thou fhouldf# have heard in how miry a place, how the was 
hemciled, how he left her with the horfe uson her. Sha efh. 
Zo BEMO'NSTER. vw. a. (from se and mornfler.] To make mon. 
ftrous. 
Thou chang’d, and fclf-converted thing! for fhame. 
Bemorfler not thy feature. Shake peare. 
BEMU‘’sED. adj. [from to mufe.] Overcome with miufing ; 
dreaming : a word of contempt. 
Is there a parfon much dLemus’d in beer, 
A maudlin poctets, arhiming peer ? 
Bex. See BruHen. 
BENCH. z. f- [benc, Sax. Zanc, Fr.] 
I. A feat, diftinguifhed from a_//oo by its greater length. 
The feats and éenches fhone of ivory, 
An hundied nymphs fat fide by fide about. 
All Rome is pleas’d, when Statius wil! rehearfe, 
And longing crowds expeét the promis’d verfe ; 
His Jofty numbers, with fo great a guft, 
They hear, and {wallow with fuch eager luft: 
But while the common fuffrage crown’d his caufc, 
And broke the /enches with their loud applaufe, 
His mufe had ftarv’d, had not a piece unread, 
And by a player bought, fupply’d her bread. 
2. A feat of juftice ; the teat where judges fit. 
A fon fet your decrees at naught: 
To pluck down juftice From your awful bench ; 
To trip the courfe of law, and blunt the fword 
That guards the peace and fafety of your perfori. 
Shake/p. Henry IV, 
Cyriac, whofe grandfire on the royal bench 
Of Britifh Themis, with no mean applaufe, 
Pronounc'd, and in his volumes taught our laws, 
Whith others at their bar fo often wrench. ` Milton, 
3- The perfons fitting on a ench; as, the whole Zench voted 
the iame. 


Dr 7 den, 


Pope. 


Spenfer. 


Dryden, 


Fools to popular praife afpire, 
Of publick fpecches, which worfe fools admire ; 
WVhile, from both lenches, with redoubl’d founds, 
‘Th’ applaufe of lords and commoners abounds. 
To BENCH. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To furnifh with benches, 
“Twas bench’d with turf, and goodly to be feen, 
‘The thick young grafs arofe in frefher grecn. 
2. To feat upon a bench. 
His cupbearer, whom I from meaner form 
Have Lench’d, and rear’d to worthip. Shakefpeare. 
Be’ncuer. z. /. [from tench.] Thofe gentlemen of the inns of 
court are called fem hers, who have been readers ; shey being 
admitted to plead within the bar, are alfo called inner barrifters. 
The Zenchers, being the feniors of the houle, are intrufled with 
its government and direction, and out of them is a treafurer 
yearly choien. Biount. Chambers, 
I was taking a walk in the gardens of Lincoln's Inn, a fa- 
vour that is indulged me by feveral dSenchers, who are grown 
old with me. atler, 
Zo BEND. wv. a.+pret. /ended, ox bent ; part. palT. bended, or tent. 
i Saxon ; lander, Fr. as Skinner thinks, from pandare, 
sat. 
I. To make crooked; to crook; to infleét. 
The rainbow compaffeth the heaven with a glorious circle, 
and the hands of the Moft High hath éendcd it. Ecchi, 
They bernd their bows, they whirl their flings around: 7 
Heaps of fpent arrows fall, and ftrew the ground ; è 
And nelms, and fhields, and rattling arms refound. 
i Dryden's Encid. 


D ryd cm, 


Dryden. 


2. To direst to a certain point. 
Octavius and Mark A’lnthony 
Came down upon us witha mighty power, 
Bending their expedizion tow’rd Philippi. ` Shakefpearc. 
Why doft thou /exd thy eyes upon the earth, 
And fart fo often, when theu fitt’ft alone ? Shakefpeare. 
Your gracious eyes upon this labour e727. ‘Fair fux. 
‘To that fweet region was our voyage Lent, 
When winds, and ev'ry watring clement, 
Difturb’d our ccurfe. 
‘Then, with a rufhing toundjah’ wenbly Zend 
Diverfe their fteps ; the rival rout afeend 
‘The royal deme. 
3- To apply. 
Men will not 4ezd thcir wits to examine, whether things, 
wherewith they isave been accuftome!, be pood or evil. Hooker. 
- He is within, with two mght reverend fathers, 
Divineiy dent to medi.ation. Renee ee 


Dryden. 


Pipe: 
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When he fell into the gout, he was no longer able to Lend 
his mind or thoughts to any publick bufine!s. Temple. 
4- To put any thing in order for ufe; a metzphor taken froin 
bending the bow. 
I’m fettled, and send up 

Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. Shate/pearc. 

As a fowlcr was Sending his net, a blackbird afxed him what 
he was doing. E’ Ejiranze. 

s- To incline. = 
But w..en to mifchief mortals end their will, 
How foon they find fit inftruments of ill ! Pope. 
6. To 1ubdue 3 to make fubmifli.e ; as, war and famine will bizd 
our enemics. 
7. To bend the brow. To knit the brow ; to frown. 

Some have been feen to bite their pen, fcratch their head, 
bend their brows, bite thcir lips, beat the board, and tear their 
paper. Camden. 

To BEND. wv. 2. 
x. Yo be incurvated. 
2. To lean or jut over. 
‘There tsa cliff, whofe high and bending head 


Looks fearfully on the confined deep Shake/p. 
Earth f ms 
Far ftretch’d aroun), to incet the bending fphere. Thom/fon. 


3- To refolve; to determine. 
Not fo, for once, indulg’d they fweep the main, 
Deaf tothe call, or, hearing, hear in vain ; 


But, ent on mifchief, bear the waves before. Dryden. 
W hile good, and anxious for his friend, 

He’s {till tewerely bent againft himfelf ; 

Renouncing fleep, and reft, and food, and eafe. Addifon. 

A ftate of flavery, which they are dent upon with fo much 


ernefs and obftinacy. Addi fon. 

e is every where Sent on inftruétion, and avoids al] manner 

of digreffions. Addifon. 
4- To be q bmiffive; to bow. 


The fons of them that affli€ted thee, {hall come sending unto 
thee. Lfaiah. 
Benp. z. f: [from to send.] 
x. Flexure; incurvation. 
"Tis true, this did fhake ; 
His coward lips did from their colour fly ; 
And that fame eye, whofe Send doth awe the world, 
Did lofe its Juftre. Shakefpeare. 
2. The crooked timbers which make the ribs or fides of a fhip. 
Skinner. 


3- With heralds. One of the eight honourable ordinaries, con- 
taining a fifth when 3 but when charged, a third part 
of the efcutcheon. It is made by two lines, drawn thwart- 
ways from the dexter chief to the finifter bafe point. farris. 

BENDABLE. adj. [from send.] “That may be incurvated; that 
may be inclined. 

BE'NDER. z. /. [from fo bend.] 

x. The perfon who bends. 

2. The inftrument with which any thing is bent. 

Thee bows, being fomewhat like the long bows in ufe a- 
mongit us, were bent only by a man’s immediate ftrength, with- 
out the help of any Sender, or rack, that are ufed to others. 

Wilkins s Mathematical Magick. 

Be'npwitH. 2. f. An herb. Dict. 

BENE'APED. adj. [from neap.] A fhip is faid to be seneaped, 
when the water not flow high enough to bring hcr off the 
ground, over a bar, or out of a dock. Did. 

BENEATH. pr [beneop, Sax. beneden, Dutch. ] 

xz. Under; lower in place. 

“Their woolly fleeces, as the rites requir’d, 

He laid deneath him, and to reft retir’d. 

Ages to come might Ormond’s piéture know ; 

And palms for thee éenearh his laurels grow. 

Z. Under, as overborn or overwhelmed by fome preffure. 

Our country finks Sezeath the yoke ; 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gafh 
Is added to her wounds. 3 Shake/peare. 
And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, 

And fink Jezeath the burdens which they bear. Dryden. 

3- Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. 

We have reafon then to be perfuaded, that there are mE mora 

ocke. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


fpecies of creatures above us, than there are Jexweath. 
4- Unworthy of; unbefeeming ; not equal to. 
He will do nothing that is Jeneath his high ftation, nor gmit 
doing any thing which becomes it. Atterbury. 
BENEATH. adv. 
x. In a lower place; under. 
I deftroyed ghe Amori before tbem ; I deftroyed his fruits 
from above, arð his«xeo0ts from bercath. Amos. 
The earth which ) ou take from beneath, will be barren and 
unfruitful. Mlortimêr. 
2. Below, as oppofcd to seaven. 
Any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath. Exodus. 
Br DICT. adj. [bencdié?ius, Lat.}] Having mild and falubrious 
ities: an old phyfical term. 


BE WN 


It is nct a fmatl thing won in Pieck, if you can make rh- 
barb, and other medicines that are letteuscls As ilrone purcers 
as thefe that are not without feme nvclicnity. E TOR 

BENED VION. 2. f} [Lern diriz, leat. | AA C 
Es Bieifing : a decrctory pronunciatic:: of happiness. 
A fov'reian fhaniw vt bows him; his vukin? ncis, 


That ftript tier from his fenedictiot, turad her 
To forvign calualtie-, gave her dear Iip hts 
To his doghearted danghters. 
From him will raite 
A mighty nation; and upan h'm fhow’r 
IF sericcction fix, thats 19 baste * 
All nations flaall be biert. 
2. The advantage conferred by bleM{ne. 
Profperity i~ the b'cfins of the Oid Teftament 3 adverfity is 
the bleffing of the New; which carrieth the greater /emedic- 


Shl efpeare, 


Adliltern, 


tion, and the clearer revelation of God's favour. Bacon 

3- Acknowledgments for blefings received; thanks. f 
Could he lef expect 

Than glory and be'e.sic?izn, that is, thanks ? Ailton. 


Such : ingenious and induftridus perons are delighted in 
fearching out natural rarities ; reflecting upon the Creator of 
them his due praifes and lenedic?ions. Ray 

4- The form of inflitutine an abbot. j 

Wh..t confcc.ation is to a bifhop, that Zenediđion is to an 
abbot ; butin a diiferent way: for a bifhop is not properly 
fuch, till confecration; but an abbot, being eleéted and con- 
firmed, is property fuch before benediction. A; li ffe. 

BenrFra’cr.son. s. f. [from bencfacio, Lat. ] 

I- The act of conferring a benefit. 

2. The benefit conferred ; which is the more ufual fenfe. 

One part of the /enefactions, was the exprefion of a gene- 
rous and grateful mind. Atter! ury. 

Beni Fa’cTor. n.f: [from lencfacio, Lat.] He that confers a 
benefit ; frequently he that contributes to fome publick cha- 
rity. 

p Then fwell with pride, and muft b- titled gods, 

Great Jenefaéiors of mankind, doliverers, 

W orfhipp’d with temple, prieft, and facrifice. 

Afi ton’ s Paradife Reg. 

From that preface he took his hint, though he had the baic- 
nefs not to acknowledge his senefac?:r. Dryden. 

I cannot but look upon the writer as my Lenefadcior, if he 
conveys to me an improvement of my undci.i inding. 

ddifon, Freeholder. 

WV hoever makes ill returns to his senefac¥or, muft needs be 
a common enemy to mankind. Swift. 

Benera‘crrrss. 2. f. [from benefacor.] A woman who con- 
fers a benefit. 

Be’nerice. z. f: [from beneficium, Lat.] Advantage conferred 
on another. This word is generally taken for all ecclefiaftical 
livings, be they dignities or others. Cewel. 

And of the prieft eftfoons ’gan to enquire, 

How to a benefice he might afpire. 

Much to himfelf he thought, but little fpoke, 

And, undepiiv’d, his benefice torfook. Dryden. 

B’ENEFICED. adj. [from benefice.] Poflciled of a benefice, or 
church preferment. 

The ufual rate betwéen the beneficed man and the religious 
perfon, was one moiety of the benefice. te. 

BENE’FICENCE. 2. fı [from beneficent.] “Che pra&ice of doirge 
good; active goodnefs. 

‘You could not extend your beneficence to fo many perfons; 
yet you have loft as few days as that excellent emperor. 

Drydens Juvenal, Dedicat. 

Love and charity extends our beneficence to the miıferies of 
our brethren. Lr ers. 

BENE‘FICENT. adj. [from beneficus, Lencficenti.r, Lat.> Kine 5 
doing good. It differs from fenigz, as the act frorn the dilpo- 
fition 5 leneficence being kindnefs, or /enignity, exerted in action. 

Such a cicature could not have his origination from any Icfs 
than the moít wife and beneficent being, the great God. 

fiile’s Origin of Mlankind. 
But Phoebus, thou, to man lem/firent, 

Delight’ft in building cities. Pricr. 

BENEFICIAL. adj. [from seneficium, Lat.] 

x. Advantageous; conferring benefits ; profitable; ufeful 3; with 
to before the perfon benefited. 

Not that any thing is made to be /evefcial tə him, but 
all things for him, to fhew beneficence and grace in them. 

fooler. 

rants the opinion to conduce to order in 
equently to be very beneficial to mankind. 

Lillot fcr. 

“The war, which would have been moft ée.cficial to us, and 


Spen, Cre 


‘This fuppofition 
the world, and co 


deftru€tive to the enemy, was neglected. Su ift. 
Are the grefent revolutions in circular orbs, more lenefliel 
than the otaer would be ? Bentley. 


2. Helpful; medicinal. 
In the firft accefs of fuch a difeafe, any deobftruent, without 
muuch acrimony, is beneficial. Arbuthnot. 
BENEFICIAL. 2. f. An old word for a benefice. 
For 
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For that the groundwork is, and end of all, 
How to obtain a beneficial. Spenfer. 
BENEFICIALLY. adv. [from deneficial.] Advantageoufly ; pro- 
fitably ; helpfully. 
BENEFI'CIALNESS. 2. f> [from beneficial.] Ufefulnefs ; profit ; 
he] ptulnefs. i 
Though the knowledge of thefe objcéts be commendable 
for their contertation and curiofity, yet they do not commend 
their knowleus: "o us, upon the account of their ufefulnefs 


and beneficiant, s Fale. 
BENEFICIAR. cdj. [from benefice.] Holding fomething in fub- 


ordination to another; having a dependent and fecondary pof- 
feflior, without fovercign power. 

The duke of Parma was tempted by no lefs promife, than 
to be made a feudatory, or beneficiary king of England, under 
the feignory in chief of the pope. Bacon. 

BENEFICIARY. z. f. He that is in poffeffion of a benefice. 

A benefice is either faid to be a bencfice with the cure of 
fouls, or otherwife. In the firft cafe, if it be annexed to an- 
other benefice, the 4eneficiary is obliged to ferve the parifh 
church in his own proper perfon. Ayliffe. 

BENEFIT. 2. f- [benencium, Lat.] 
3x. A kindnefs; a favour conferred ; an aét of love. 
When noble benefits fhall prove 

Not well difpos’d, the mind grown once corrupt, 

They turn to vicious forms. Shake/peare. 

Blefs the Lord, O my foul, and forget not all his dencfits. 

: Pfalm ciii. 
As many.‘as offér’d life, 
Negle&t not, and the benefit embrace 


By faith, not void of works. Milton. 

®. Advantage; profit; ufe. 
‘The creature abateth his ftrength for the denefit of fuch as 
put thcir truft in thee. Wifdom. 


3. In law. 


Benefit of clergy is an ancient liberty of the church, when a 
pricft, or one within orders, is arraigned of felony before a fe- 
cular judge, he may pray his clergy; that is, pray to be de- 
livered to-his ordinary, to purge himfelf of the offence objected 
to him: and this might be done in cafe of murder. The an- 
cient law, in this point of clergy, is much altered; for clerks 
are no more delivered to their ordinaries to be purged, but now 
every man, though not within’orders, is put to read at the bar, 
being found guilty, and convicted of fuch felony as this benefit 
is nted for; and fo burnt in the hand, and fet free for the 
Ee teks if the ordinary’s commiffioner, or deputy, ftanding 

by, do fay, Legit ut clericus 3 or, otherwile, fuftercth death for 

his tranfgreffion. Cowel, 

To Be’NEFiT. v. a. [from the noun.] To do good to; to ad- 
vantage. : 
What courfe I mean to hold, 

Shall nothing benefit your knowledge. Shakecfpeare. 

He was fo-far from benefiting trade, that he didit a great in- 
jury, and brought Rome in danger of a famine. 4rbuthnet. 

Zo Be’/NEFIT. v. 2. To gain advantage. i 

To tell you therefore what I have benefited herein, among 

old renowned authors, I fhall fpare. Ailton. 
BENE'MPT. adj. [See NEMPT.]. Appointed; marked out: an 
obíolete word. 

Much ercater gifts for gucidon thou fhalt gain, 
Than kid or coffet, which I thee Senesnpr 3 
Then up, I fay. 

BENET. V. a. 
with toile. 

Being thus senetted round with villains, 
Ere I could mark the prologuc, to my bane 
‘They had begun the play. Shake/peare. 

BENE’ VOLENCE. 7. {. [benevolentia, Lat.] 
x. Difpofition to do good; kindnefs; charity ; good will. 
Grafp the whole worlds of reafon, life, and fenfe, 
In one clofe fyitem of benevolence. 
2. The good done; the charity given. 
3. A kind of tax. 

This tax, called a benevolence, was devifed.by ‘Edward IV. 
for which he fuftained much envy. It was abolifhed by Ri- 
chard III. Bacon. 

BENE VOLENT. adj. [benevolens, benevolentia, Lat.] Kind; hav- 
ing good will, or kind inclinations. : 


Spenfer. 


To [from wzet.] To enfnare; to furround as 


P Opes 


‘Thou good old man, benevolent as wife. Pope. 
` Nature all ) 
Is blooming and Senevolent like thce. _Thomfon. 


BENE’ VOLtENTNESS. 2. > The fame with benevolence. 

BENGA L. z. f/f. [from Bengalin the Eaft Indies.] -A fort of tl. 
flight ftuff, made of filk and hair, for womens apparel. 

BrE’NJ AMIN. st (Benzoin.] The name of atree. — 

From a calyx; which confifts of four leaves, are produced 
three {mall flowers, which have an oblong ‘ubc‘; the upper 
part, which is expanded, is divided into eight{cgments ; be- 
tween which are feveral {hort threads, and, in the middle of the 
tube, is the ovarium, which becomes a fruit. It was brought 
from Virginia into England, and is propagated by laying down 
the tender branches in the {pring of the year. Miller. 
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BE'NJAMIN. 2. / A gum. Scc.BENZOIN- 
To Beni’cur. v. a. [trom zizht.] . 
1. T`o involve in darknes ; to embarrafs by want of light; to 
bring on night. = 
He that.has light within his own breaft, 
May fit i’ th’ centre, and enjoy bright day ; 
But he that hides a dark foul, and foul thoughts, 
Benicghted walks under the mid-day fun, 
Himifelf is his own dungéon. Ailton, 
Thofe bright ftars that did adorn our hemifphere, as thofe 
dark fhades as did Senight it, vanifh. Boyle. 
But what fo long in vain, and yet unknown 
By poor mankind's denighted wit, is fought, 
Shall in this age to Britain firft be fhown. 
A ftorm begins, the raging waves run high, 
The clouds look heavy, and éenight the fky. 
The mifcerable race of men, that live 
Benighted half the year, benumm/’d with frofts 
Under the polar Bear. 
2. To furprife with the coming on of night. 
Being benighted, the tight of a candle I faw a good way off, 


Dryden. 
Garth. 


Philips. 


direéted me to a young fhepherd’s houfe. Sidney. 
Or fome benighted angel, in his way, 
Might eafe his wings; and, fecing heav’n appear 
In its beft work of mercy, think it there. Dryden. 


BENYGN. adj. [Zenignes,.Lat. Itis pronounced without theg, 
as if written denine; but the g is preferved in dSenignity.] 
x. A kind ; generous; liberal; ey ood. Sec BENEFICENT. 
This turn hath made amends! Thou haft fulAll’d 
Thy words, Creator bounteous and -benign / 


Giver of all things fair. Ailton. 
So fhall the world go on, 
To good malignant, to bad men benign. Milton. 


We owe more to heav’n than to the fword, 
‘The wifh’d return of fo benign a lord. Waller. 
What hcaven beftows upon the earth, in kind influences and 
benign afpects, is paid it back again in facrifice and adoration. 


South. 
‘They who delight in the fuffering of inferiour creatures, will 


not be'vary compzffionate or Senign. Locke. 
: DifPrent are thy names, 
As thy‘kind hand has founded many cities, 
Or. dealt Jenign thy various gifts to men. Prior. 


2. Wholefome; not malignant. . 
‘Thefe falts are of a benign mild nature, in healthy perfons ; 
but, in others, retain thcir original qualities, which. they dif- 
cover in cachexies. i Arbuthnot. 
Benicn Difeafe, is when all the ufual fymptoms appear in. the 
fall pox, or any acute difeafe, favourably, and without any 
irregularities, Or unexpected a om Quine. 
BenvGness. 2. f. [from benign:] “The fame with Scyignity. 
BEN:GNITY. 2. f. [from senrgn.] 
x. Gracioufmefs; goodnefs ; actual kindnefs. 
He which ufeth the benefit of any {pecial denignity, may en- 
joy it with good confcience. Eok 
The king was defirous to eftablifh peace rather by benigzity 
than blood. ` . rd. 
It is true, that his mercy will forgive offenders, or his benig- 
mity co-operate to their converfions.. Brown's Vulgar. Erreurs. 
Although he enjoys the good that is done him, he is uncon- 
cerned to value the denignity of .him that. does it. Sowth. 
2. Salubrity ; wholefome quality ; friendlinefs to vital nature. 
Bones receive a quicker agglutination in fanguine than in 
cholerick bodies, by reafon of the denignity of the ferum, which 
fendeth out better matter for a callus. Pi feman. 
geri NLY. adu. [from benign.] “Favourably.; kindly; gra- 
cioufly. 
*Tis amazement more than love, 
Which her radiant eyes do move; 
If lcis Splendour wait on thine, l 
Yet they fo benienly thine, 
I would turn my dazled fight 
‘To behold their milder light. 
Oh truly. good, and truly great ! 
For glorious as he rofe, enignly-fo he fet. Prior. 
sian cl 7. f- [enir, to blefs 5 beniffons, Fr.] Bilefing; bcne- 
diction. ` i 
We fave no fuch daughter; nor fhall ever fee 
That face of hers again; therefore, begone 
Without our grace, our love, our seni/on. Shakefpeare. 
Unmuffie, ye fair ftArs, and thou, fair moon, a 
That wont’ft to love the trav:ller’s benijon. ` Mi ‘ton. 
BE'’NNET. 2. f: An herb; the fåne with avens, which fee. ` 
Bent. 2. f. [from the verb ze 
x. The ftate of being bent; a ftate of flexure; curvity. 
` Strike gently, and hold your rod at a Zev? a little while. 


If alton’s Angler- 


IP aller. 


2. Degree of fexure.. 
here are divers fubtle inquiries concerning the ftrength re- 

quired to the bending of .them; the ferce they havc in the dif- 

charge, according to the feveral sents ; and the ftrength reguir 4 
to be in the ftring of them, AP 1b tite: 
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3- Declivity- 
A mountain ftood, 

Threat*ning from high, and overlook’d the wood : 

Beneath the low’ring brow, and on a bent, 

The temple ftood ot Mars armipotent. Dr;d. Pal. and Arc. 

4. Utmoft power, as of a bent bow. 
“hen let thy love be younger than thyfelf, 
Or thy affeétion cannot hold the dent. Shakefp. Tw. Night. 
We both obey, 
And here give up ourfelves, in the full bent, 
To lay our fervice frecly at your feet. Shake/pearc’s Fi.r'et. 
5. Application of the mind; “rain of the mental powers. 

‘Ihe underftanding fhould be brought to the knotty parts of 
knowledge, that try the itrength of thought, and a full dent of 
the mind, by infenfible degrees. Locke. 

6. Inclination; difpofition towards fomething. 
© who does know the žert of womens fantafy ! 
Spenfer*s Fairy Queen, 
To your own Jents difpole you; you'll be found, 

Be you beneath the fky. Shakespeare’s Danter s Tale. 

He knew the ftrong bezt of the country towards the houfe of 
York. À Baccus Llenry VII. 

Soon inclin’d t’ admit delight, 
The dent of nature! Aditon’s Paradife Lot. 
T he golden age was firft; when man, yct new, 

Io rule but uncorrupted renfon knew; 

And, with a native ent, did good purfue. Dryden's Ovid. 

Let there be the fame propenfity and ext of vill to religion, 
and there will be the fame ftedulity and indefatigable gr he 

Outs. 

*Tis odds but the fcale turns at laft on nature’s fide, and the 
evidence of onc or two fenfes gives way to the united Sent and 
tendency of all the five. sttter bury. 

7. Determination ; fixed purpofe. 

“Their unbelief we may not impute unto infufficiency in the 
mean which is ufed, but to the wilful Zent of their obftinate 
hearts againft it. Flocker. 

Yet we faw them forced to give way to the ent, and current 
bumour of the peopie, in favour of their ancient and lawful 
government. Yemple. 

8. Turn of the temper, erdifpofition; fhape, or fafhion, fuper- 
induced by art. 
Not a courtier, 

Ahhough they wear their faces to the dent 

Of the king’s look, but hath a heart that is 

Glad at the thing they fcoul ar. Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

Two of them hath the very dent of honour. 
SLatke/peare’s Much ado absut Nothing. 
Then thy ftreight rule fet virtue in my fight, 

“The crooked line reforming by the right; 

My reafon took the dent of thy command, : 

WV as form’d and polifh’d by the fkilful hand. Dryden’s Perf: 

Q- Tendency ; flexion; particular direétion. 

The exercifing the underftanding, in the feveral ways of rea- 
foning, teacheth the mind fupplenef:, to apply itfelf more dex- 
tcroully to bents and turns of the matter, in all its ree 

sche. 
x10. A ftalk of grafs, called lent-gra/s. 
His fpear, a dent both ftiff and ftrong, 

And well near of two inches long; i 

"The pile was of a horfe-fly’s tongue, 

\WVhofe fharpnefs naught reverfed. Drayt. Nj mpbhid. 

‘Then the flowers of the vines; it is ali tle duft, like the 
duft of a cnt, which grows upon the clufter, in the firt com- 
ing forth. Bacon's Efjays. 

june is drawn in a mantle of dark grafs-green, upon his 
head a garland of dents, kingcups, and maidenhair. 

Peacham on Drawing. 
BeN rinc Time. [from bent.] The time when pigeons fced on 
bents before peas are rife. 
Bare benting time‘, and moulting months, may come, 
Wren, lagging late, they cannot reach their home. 
Dr) den’s Find and Panther. 
To Bexu’m. v. a. [benumen, Saxon.] 
xı. To make torpid ; to take away the fenfation and ufe of any 
part by cold, or by fome obftruédticn. 
So ftings a fnake that to the firc is brought, 
WY hich harmlefs lay with cold Lenuszm'’d before. 
fairfax, b. ii. fang. 35. 
The winds biow moift and keen, which bids us feek 
Some better fhroud, fome better warmth, to cherifh 
Our limbs benumn?d. Milten’s Paradife Loft 
My finexefacke amd an icy ftiffnefs 
Benums my blood. Denhanis Sophy. 
Ít feizes upon the vitals, and ezums the fenfes 3; and where 
there is no fenfe, there can be no pain. South. 
WVill they be the lefs dangerous, when warmth fhall bring 
them to themfclves, becaufe they were once frozen and Lenum- 
? with cold ? LE firange’s Fables. 
Fo ttupify. 
‘Ihefe accents were her laft: the creeping death 


Bennmm'd her fenfes firit, then ftopp’d her breath. Dryden. 
bed. A A 
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Brexzo'in. 2. f. A medicinal kind of refin imported from the 
Eafit Indies, and vulgarly called éenjamin. It is procured by 
making an inciRfoninatrec, whole leaves ref{emble thole of the 
lemon tree. It is of a ycllowifh colour, an agrecable feent, 
it melts eafily, and is of three forts. Ihe firit, which is 
citecmed the beft, comes from Siam, and is called armgdalsides, 
being interfperfed with white f, ots, refembling broken almonds. 
“The fecond is black, and very odoriferous; it drops from yeun 
trees, and comes from Sumatta. The third is alfo black, but 
lefs odoriferous, and is foui.d in Java and Sumatra. 

Trevoux. Chambers. 

The liquor we have diftilied from bexmoin, is fubjeSt to fre- 

quent vicilfitude, of fluidity and firmnefs. Boyle. 

BEN ZOIN Tree. See BENJAMIN ree. 

Zo BEPA'INT. v. a. (trom paint.] “Io cover with paint. 

Thou know’ft, the mafi: of night is on my face, 

Elfe wouid a maiden bluth /cpaint my check. 

Shatefjpeares Romcos and Juliet. 

To BEP/NCH. v. a. [fom pinch] To mark with pinches. 

In their fides, arms, thoulders, all bepirzcht, 

Ran thick the weals, red with blood, ready to ftart out. 

r Chapman's Llliad. 

To Bepi’ss. v a. [from pifZ.] To wet with urinc. 

Onecaufed, at a feaff, a bagpipe to be played, which made 

the knight Sepi/s himfelf, to the great diverfion of all then pre- 
fent, as well as confufion of himfelf. Derham’s Phy fic:-Theol. 

To BEQUE’ATH. wv. a. [cpip, Sax. awill.] Toleave by will 
to another. 

She had never been difinhcrited of that goodly portion, 

which nature had fo liberally segueathed to her. Sidney. 
Let’s choofe executors, and talk of wills 5 

And yet not fo—for what can we Lequeath, 

Save our depofed bodies to the ground? Sthake/p. RickardII. 

My father begueath’d me by will but a poor thoufand crowns. 

Shake/peare’s As you like it. 

Methinks this age feems rcfolved to beyucath poftcrity fome- 

what to remember it. G.ar.vilie’s Scep/is. 
For you, whom beft I love ard value moft, 

But to your fervice 1 bequeath my ghott. Dryden's Fables. 
BEQUE'ATHMENT. z. f. [from beg.cath.] A legacy. Dicer. 
n RISES nf- [from b-gueath.] Something left by wiil; a 

egacy. 

He claimed the crown to himfelf; pretending an adoption, 

or sequef?, of the kingdom unto him by the Confeffor. 
flale’s Corrzimsn Law f Englaxd. 

To BERA'TTLE. v.a. [from rattie.] Yo rattle cff; to make 
a noife at in contem):. 

Thefe are now the fafhion, and fo /eratt/e the common ftage, 

fo they call them, that many, wearing rapiers, are afraid of 
goofequills, and dare tcarce come thither. Shake/p. Flam: t. 
E’RBERRY. zz. /: [berbécris, fometimes written barberry, which 
fee.] A berry of a fharp tafte, ufed for pickles. 

Some never ripen to be fweet, as tamarinds, berberrics, crabs, 


flocs, &ec Bucon’s Natural Fitfiory. 
Zo BERE’AVE, v. n. preter. Z bereaved, or bereft. [bencopian, 
Saxon. ] 


1. To ftrip of; to deprive of. It has generally the particle of 
before the thing taken away. 
Madam, you have é-rc/t me of all words, 
Only my blood fpeaksto youin my veins. Shake/p. AL. of F. 
“Ihat when thou com’it to kneel at Henry’s feet, 
‘Thou may’ft bereave him of his wits with wonder. 
Shake/peare’s Ifenry VI. 
‘There was never a prince Lereaved of his dependencies by 
his council, exccpt there hath been an overgreatnefs in one 


counfellor. Bacon's Eyays. 
The facred priefts with ready knives dereave 
The beails of life. Dryden's Ænceid. 


‘To deprive us of metals, is to make us mere favages ; it is 
to ercave us ofall arts and fciences, cf hiltory and letters, nay 
of revealed rcligion too, that ineftimable favour of heaven. 

Bentley's Sermons. 
2. Sometimes it is ufed MOMS 
ereatv'c me not, 

WV hercon I live! thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

“Thy counfel, inthis uttermoft diftrefs. Parazife Loff. 

2. To take away from. 
All your intereft in thofe territories 
Is utterly dereft you, all is loft. Shake/peare’s Henry VI. 
BEREAVEMENT. av. f. [from bereave.] Deprivation. Didi. 
BERE’FT. part. paf]: of bereave. . 
The chief of either fide, bereft of life, 
Or yielded to the foe, concludes the ftrifes Drydens Fables. 
BERG. See Burrow. 
Be’RGAMOT. n. /. [bergamotie, Fr.] 
xr. A foft of bear, commonly called éurgamot. See PEAR. 
2. A fort oc effence, or perfume, drawn from a fruit produced by 
ingrafting a lemon tree on a bergamot pear ftock. — 
3. A fort of Muff, which is on!y clean tobacco, with a little of 
the effence rubbed into it. l 
BE'RGMALTLR. 7. / [from beng, Sax. and mafer.] Thebai- 
‘tr, or chief officer, among the Derbyfhire miners. 
= 3 À Bt’rc- 
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Be'RGMoTE. 7. /. [of benz, a mountain, and mote, a meeting, 
Saxon.] A court held upon ahill for deciding controverfies 
among the Derbyfhire miners. Blount. 

Yo BerHx’ME. v.a. [fromrhyme.] To celebrate in rhyme, or 
verfes =: a word of contempt. 

Now is he for the numbers that Petrarch flow’d in: Laura to 
his lady was but a kitchen wench; marry, fhe had a better 
love to serhyme her. Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet. 

I fought no homage from the race that write ; 

I kept, like Afian monarchs, from their fight : 

Poems I heeded, now éerhymed fo long, 

No more than thou, great George! a birthday fong. Pope. 

Beru'n. 7. /. [from Berlin, the city where they were firft made. ] 
A coach of a particular form. 

Beware of Latin authors all! 

Nor think your verfes fterling, 

Though with a golden pen you fcrawl, 

And {cribble in a Seriin. Swift. 

BERME. n.f. (Fr. in fortification.] A fpace of ground three, 
four, or five feet wide, left without between the foot of the 
rampart and the fide of the mote, to prevent the earth from 
falling down into the mote; and fometimes it is palifadoed. 

Farris. 

To BERO’B v.a. [from rokż.] To rob; to plunder; to wrong 
any, by taking away fomething from him by ftealth or vio- 
lence. 

She faid, ah deareft lord ! what evil ftar 

On you hath frown’d, and pour’d his influence bad, 

That of yourfelf you thus derebbed are. Fairy Queen. 

BERRY. 7. / [benix, Sax. from benan, to bear.] Any imall 
fruit, with many feeds or fmall ftones. 

She {mote the ground, the which ftraight forth did yield 

A fruitful olive tree, with Jerries fpread, 

‘That all the gods admir’d. Spenfer’s Aduiopotmos. 

The ftrawberry grows underneath the nettle, 

And wholefome berries thrive and ripen beft, 

Weighbour’d by fruit of bafeft quality. Shake/p. Henry V. 

Zo BERRY. v. n. [from the noun.] ‘To bear berries. 

BE'RRY-BEARING Cedar. [cedrus baccifera.) 

The leaves are fquamofe, fomewhat like thofe of the cyprefs. 
‘The katkins, or male flowers, are produced at remote diftances 
from the fruit onthe fame tree. ‘The fruit is a berry, inclofing 
three hard feeds in each. ‘The fpecies are, 1. The yellow derry- 
bearing cedar. 2. The Phoenician cedar. “Thefe trees are 
propagated by fowing their berries, which are brought from the 
Streights, in boxes of light fandy earth ; but they are at prefent 
very rare, and only to be found in fome curious old collections. 

The wood is of great ufe in the Levant, is large timber, and 
may be thought the fhittim-wood mentioned in the Scripture, 
of which many of the ornaments to the famous temple of So- 
lomon were made. It is accounted excellent for carving, and 
efteemed equal almoft to any fort of timber for its durablenefs. 

Miller< 

Be’RRY-BEARING Orach. See MULBERRY BLIGHT. 

Berr, is the fame with our bright ; in the Latin, tluffris and 
clarus. So Echert, eternally famous, or bright; Sigbert, famous 
conguerour. And fhe who was termed by the Germans Bertha, 
was by the Grecks called Exudoxia, as is obferved by Lintprandus. 
Of the fame fort were thefe, Phedrus, Epthanius, Photius, 
Lampridius, Fulzentius, Illuffris. Gibfon’s Camébden. 

Berta. n. /. [with failors.] See Bints. 

Be’rrram. z. f: [syrethrum, Lat.] Afortof herb, called alfo 
bafiard prilitory. 

BE'RYL. z. f. [bery/lus, Lat.] A kind of precious ftone. 

May the billows roul afhore 
The beryl and the golden ore. Milton. 
The żer}? of our lapidaries is only a fine fort of cornelian, 
of amore deep bright red, fometimes with a caft of yellow, 
and more tranfparent than the common cornelian. 
Wos2dward’s Method of Foffils. 

To Be’scREEN. wv. a. [from fereen.] To cover with a fcreen 5 

to fhelter ; to conceal. 
WVhat man arc thou, that thus de/ereen’d in night, 
So ftumbleft on my counfel ! Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 

To BESE ECH. wv. a. pret. I befought, L have éefought. [from ye- 
can, Sax. verjocken, Dutch.) 

1. To entreat; to fupplicate; to implore; fometimes before a 
perfon. 

I befeech you, Sir, pardon me; it is only a letter from my 
brother, that I have not all over-read. Shakefp. King Lear. 
I Lefeech thee for my fon Onefimus, whom I have begotten 
in my bonds. Philemon, 10. 
I, inthe anguifh of my heart, befzech you 
To quit the dreadful purpofe of your foul. Addifon’s Cato. 
2. To beg; to afk; before a thing. 
But Evc fell humble, and bsefought 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. -Pardadife Loft. 
Before I come to them, I Sefeech your patie. ce, whilft I 
fpeak, fomcthing to ourfelves here prefent. i S fs 
To Besc’em. v. n. [beziemen, Dutch.) To become; to be fir; 
to be decent for. 
What form of fpecch, or behaviour, S4efeemeth us in our 
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rayers to Almighty God. FIooker. 
ai _ This overfight 
Befeems thee not, in whom fuch virtues {pring. 
Fairfax, b.i. flanz. 78. 
Verona’s ancient citizens E 
Cait by their brave befeerning ornaments. 
Shakefpeare’s Romeo and Juliet, 
Whatthoughts he had, Je/eems mot me to fay ; 
Though fome furmife he went to faft and pray. Dryden. 
Best’en. particip. [from befie. Skinner. “Chis word I have only 
found in Spenfer.] Adapted; adjufted; becoming. 
Forth came that ancientlord and aged queen, 
Armed in antique robes down to the ground, i 
And fad habiliments, right well defeer. Fairy Queen, 
To Bese’r. v. a. pret. I bz/zt; I have befet. [beyrccan, Sax.] 
1. To befiege ; to hem in; to inclofe, as with a fiege. 
Follow him that’s fled ; 
The thicket is de/et, he cannot "fcape. Shakef. T. G. of Ver. 
Now, Cæfar, let thy troops efet our gates, 
And bar each avenue ———— 
Cato fhall open to himfelf a paflage. Addifon’s Cato. 
I know thou look’ft on me, as on a wretch 
Befet with ills and cover’d with misfortunes. Addif: Cate. 
2. To embarrafs ; to perplex; to entangle without any means 
of efcape. 
Now, dauzhter Sylvia, you are hard Sefer. 
Shake/peare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
‘Thus Adam, fore defer, reply’d. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
Sure, or I read her vifage much amifs, 
Or grief 4efets her hard. Rowe's Jane Shore. 
We be in this world 42¢/et with fundry uneafineffes, diftrafted 
with different defires. Locke. 
3. To waylay ; to furround. 
Draw forth thy weapon, we're befet with thieves; 
Refcuethy miftrefs. Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
The only righteous in a world perverfe, 
And therefore hated, therefore fo befet 
With foes, for daring fingle to be juft. Paradife Loft. 
True fortitude I take to be the quiet pofieffion of a man’s felf, 
and an undifturbed doing his duty, whatever evil de/ets, or dan- 
er lies in his way. Locke. 
4- o fall upon; to harrafs. 
But they him fpying, both with greedy force 
At once upon him ran, and him észfet 
With ftrokes of mortal fteel. Fatry Queen. 
To BesHRE’w. v. a. [The original of this word ie fomewhat ob- 
feure; as it evidently implies to wif il, fome derive it from 
befebryen, Germ. to enchant. TZoapfel, in his Book of Animals, 
deduces it from the rew moufa, an animal, fays he, fo poifo- 
nous, that its bite is a fevere curfe. A /brew likewife fignifies 
a fcolding woman; but its origin is not known. ] 
x. To wifha curfe to. 
Nay, quoth the cock; but I 4e/rew us both, 
If I believe a faint upon his oath. Dryden’s Fables. 
2. To happen ill to. 
Befhrew thee, coufin, which did’ft lead me forth 
Of that fweet way I was in to defpair. Shake/p. Richard Il. 
Now much å ew my manners, and my pride, 


If Hermia meant to fay Lyfander lied. Shakefpeare. 
hia aa ¢ prep. [from be and fide. 
x. At the fide of another; near. 
Befide the hearfe a fruitful palmtree grows, 
Ennobled fince.by this great funeral. Fairfax. 
He caufed me to fit down befide him. Bacons N. Atlantis. 
At his right hand, Victory 
Sat eagle-wing’d: befide him hung his bow. Paradife Loft. 
Fair Lavinia fled the fire 
Before the gods, and ftood bgf/ide her fire. Drydens Æneid. 


Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows ; 
Fair is the daify that 4e/de her grows. Gay’s Paflorals. 
Now under hanging mountains, 
Befide the falls of fountains, 
Unheard, unknown, 
He makes his moan. 
2. Over and above. 
Doubtlefs, in man there is a nature found, 
Befide the Ténfes, and above them far. Sir F. Davies. 
In brutes, Sefides the exercife of fenfitive perception and 
imagination, there are lodged inftinéts antecedent to their ima- 
ginative faculty. Fales Origin of Mankind. 
We may be fure there 'were*great numbers of wife and 
learned men, Sef/tde thofe whofe m mes are in the Chriftian re- 
cords, who took care to exame#rte Saia w s hiftory. 
Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 
Precepts of morality, Se/tdes the natural corruption of our 
tempers, are abftracted from ideas of fenfe. 
Addifon’s E {fay on the Georgicks. 
3- Not according to, though not contrary; as we fay, fome 
things are Scefide nature, fome are contrary to nature. 
I be Stoicks did hold a neceflary connexion of caufes; but 
they believed, that God doth act preter & contra natu: amy, 
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Pope's St. Cæcilia. 
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fites and againft nature. Bramball. 
‘To fay a thing is a chance, as it relates to fecond caufes, fig- 
nifies no more, than that there are fome cvents lefide the know- 


ledge, purpofe, expectation, and power of fecond caufes. South. 
rovidence often difpofes of things by a method defide, and 


above the difcoveries of man’s reafon. South. 
It is tefide my prefent bufinefs to enlarge upon this fpecula- 
tion. Locke. 
4. Outof; ina ftate of deviating from. 
You are too wilful blame, 
And, fince your coming here, have done 
Enough to put him quite 4e/ides his patience. Shake/p. 
f vagsbonds we fay, 
“That they are ne'er befide their way. Ftuditras. 


‘Thefe may ferve as landmarks, to fhew what lies in the di- 

rect way of truth, or is quite 4: fides it. Locke. 

5- Before a reciprocal pronoun, out of; as, befide himfelf; out of 
the order of rational beings; out of his wits. 

They be carried befides themfe.ves, to whom the dignity of 

publick prayer doth not difcover fomewhat more fitnefs in men 


of gravity, than in children. looker. 
Only be patient, till we have appeas’d 
The multitude, befide themfelurs with fear. Shake/p. 


Feftus faid with a loud voice, Paul, thou art befide thy/elf: 
A. 


much learning doth make thee mad. ers. 
BESIDE. 
BESIDES. b adv. 


x. More than that ; over and above. 
If Cafio do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his life, 
That makes me ugly; and, befides, the Moor 


May unfold me to him; there ftand I in peril. Othello. 
Befides, you know not, while you here attend, 
Th’ unworthy fate of your unhappy friend. Dryden. 


"T hat man that doth not know thofe things, which are of ne- 
ceffity for him to know, is but an ignorant man, whatever he 
may know brfides. Lillotf{on. 

Same wonder, that the Turk never attacks this treafury. 
But, 4ce/des, that he has attempted it formerly with no fuccete 
it is certain the Venetians keep too watchful an eye. ' 

Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

.t. Not in this number; beyond this clafs; not included here. 

And the men faid unto Lot, haft thou here any befides ? 
Gene/is, Xix. 12. 

Outlaws and robbers, who break with all the world sefides, 

muft keep faith among themfelves. Locke. 
All that we fcel of it, begins and ends 

In the fmall circle of our foes or friends ; 

To all de/ide as much an empty fhade, 

An Eugene living, asa Cæfar dead. 

And dead, as living, tis our author’s pride 

Still to charm thofe who charm the world befide. 

Besi’pERY. z. /. A fpecies of pecar, which fee. 

Zo BEsVEGE. V. a. [from frege.] “lo beleaguer; to lay fiege to; 
to bcfet with armed forces; to endcavour to win a town or 
fortrefs by furrounding it with an army, and forcingthe de- 
fendants, cither by violence or famine, to give admiilion. 

And he fhall defege thee inall thy gates, until thy high and 


Pope. 
Pope. 


fenced walls come down. Deut. 
The queen, with all the northern earls and lords, 
Intend here to /effeze you in your caftle. Shake/p. 


BESIT GER. #./. [from tefiege.] One employed in a fiege. 

‘here is hardly a town taken, in the common forms, where 
the efiegers have not the worfe of the bargairf. Swift. 

To Brsru’sBER. v. a. [from fubir.] “Todawb; to fmear. 

He perfuaded us to tickle our nofes with fpeargrafs, and 
make them bleed ; and then beflubber our garments with it, 
and fwe:rit was the blood of true men. Shake/p. 

To BesME’AR. V. a. [from /mear.] 
1. To bedawb; to overfpread with fomething that fticks on. 
He lay asin a dream of deep delight, 
Be/mear’d with precious balm, whofe virtuous might 


Did heal his wounds. Fairy Queen. 
That face cf his I do remember well, 

Yet when I faw it laft, it was be/mear'd 

As black as Vulcan. Shakefpeare. 


Firft Moloch ! horrid king! Ze/#:-ar’d with blood 
Of human facrifice, and parents tears. Parad. Loft. 
Her fainting hand let fall the fword, Lefinear’a 


With blood. Denham. 
Her gufhing blood the pavement all lefmear'd. Dryden. 
2. To foil; to foul. 
My honour would not Xt ingratitude 
So much be/miea> Shake/p. 
Zo BESMI RCH. v.a. To foil; to difculour. 
Perhaps he loves you now, 
And now no foil of cautel doth tefini: ch 
The virtue of his will. Shake/peare. 
Our gaynefs, and our gilt are all /c/mirch’d 
With rainy marching in the painful field. Shake/p. 


To BEMO Kr. v. a. [froin smote. } 
tr Poo foul with fmoke. 
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2- To harden or dry in fmoke. 
To Besmvu’T. v. a. [from /mut.] ‘Vo blacken with fmokeor foot. 
sti ea n.f. (berm, bepma, Saxon.) An inftrum:ent to fwecp 
with. 
Bacon commended an old man that fold fesse a proud 
young fellow came to him for a e/a upon trutt ; the old man 
faid, borrow of thy back and beily, they will never atk thee a- 
gain; I fhall dun thee every dav. Bacon 
I will {weep it with the bejo of deftru€tion, faith the lord 
of hofts. Lfitah, Xiv. 22. 
Yo BESORT. v. a. [from forr.] To fuit; to fit; to become. 
Such men as may befirt your age, 
And know thenifelves and 5 ou. Shakelp. 
BESORT. 2. f: [from the verb.] Company ; attendance; train. 
I crave fit difpofition for my wife, 
With fuch accommodation and bejo: ts 
As levels with her brecding. 
To Beso’r. v. a. [from ft ] 
x. To infatuate ; to ftupify; to dull ; to take away the fenfes. 
Swiniíh gluttony 
Ne'er looks to heav'n amidft his gorgeous feaft, 
But, with Zejotted bafe ingratitude, 


Shake/p. 


Crams and blafphemes his feeder. AM /t077. 
Or fools éef-tted with their crimes, 
That know not how to fhift betimes. Fludibras. 


He is bcfotted, and has loft his reafon; and what then can 
there be for religion to take hold of him by ? Scuth. 
2. To make to doat. 
Paris, you fpeak 
Like one beftted on your fweet delights. 
Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
Truft not thy beauty ; but reftore the prize, 
Which he, 4¢/:tted on that face and cyes, 
Would rend from us. 
Beso’ucnut.. [part. paffive of befecch ; which fee. ] 
Haiten to appeafe 
‘Th’ incenfed Father, and th’ incenfed Son, 
While pardon may be fuund, in time /ef-ughr. 
Milt. Paradife Loft. 
Zo BEsPANGLE. v.a. [from /panzgle ] To adorn with fpan- 
3 to befprinkle with fomething fhining. 
Not Berenice’s locks firft rofe fo bright, 
The heav’ns 4e/pangling with difhevell'd light. P cpe. 
To Bespa’rTerR. v. a. [from /patter.} To foil by throwing 
filth ; to fpot or fprinkle with dirt or water. 
Thofe who will not take vice into their bofoms, fhall yet 
have it 4-/patter their faces. Government of the `I onzue-. 
His weapons are the fame which women and children ufe, 


Dryden. 


a pinto fcratch, and a fquirt to be/patter. Sift. 
Fair Britain, in the monarch bicift, 
Whom never faction could 4e/patter. Swift. 


Zo Bespa’wtL. v. a. [from /pawl.] To dawb with fpittle. 
To BESPE/AK. V. a. [be/poke, or befpake; I have Lepore, or be- 
Spoken. [from /peak.] 
1. To order, or entreat any thing beforehand, or againft a fu- 
ture time. 
If you will marry, make your loves to me; 
My lady is se/poke. 
Here is the cap your worfhip did s</peaé. 
Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
When Baboon came to Strutt’s eftate, his tradefmen waited 
upon him to de/peask his cullom. Arbuthn:t. 
A heavy writer wasto be encouraged, and accordingly many 
thoufand copies were be/poke. 5 
2. To make way by a previous apology. 
My preface looks as if I were afraid of my reader, by fo te- 
dious a be/peaking of him. Dryden. 
3. To forcbode; to tell fomething before hand. 
T hey ftarted fears, be/potfe dangers, and formed ominous prog- 
nofticks, in order to {care the allies. Swift. 
4- To fpeak to; toaddrefs. This fenfe is chicfly poetica!. 
With hearty words her knight fhe ‘gan to chear, 
And, in her modeft manner, thus 4</pake, 
Dear knight. 
At length with indignation thus he broke 


Shake/peare. 


Fairy Queen. 


His awful filence, and the powers le/poke. Dri den. 
Then ftaring on her witha ghaftly look, 
And hollow voice, he thus the queen de/peke. Dryden. 


5. To betoken; to fhew. A 
W hen the abbot of St. Martin was born, he had fo little of 
the figure of a man, that it 4</p:4e him rather a moníler. Lecke. 
He hasdifpatch’d me hence, | 
With orders that /c/peaét a mind compos’'d. Addifin. 
Besrr’aAKkerR.n f. [from ¢te/peak.] He that befpeaks any thing. 
They mean not with love to the te/prater of the work, but 
delight in the work itfelf. VT ottcu. 
To BESPE'CKLE ‘w. a. [from /Peckle.] “Fo mark with fpeckles, 
or {pots. i 5 
To BEsPE'w. v. a. [from Few.] To dawb wish fpew er vomir. 
To Bese ice. v. a. from fpice.}) “To feafon with {pices. 
Thou might ft le pice a cup 
To give minc cnemy a lafting wink. Shu tef. 
s & & 


BES 


Jo Lrs T. v. a. IL lestat, or Lefpit; I have befpit, or befritten. 
{trom spit.) To dawb with fpittle. 

Brsroc’s E. [irrez. farticip. from te peat; which fee. ] 

Zo Besro’r.v.a. Liromyssst ] To mark with fpots. 

Nlildew refts on the wheat, de,petting the ftalks witha dif- 
ferent colour from the natural, Adertimer. 

Jo BESPRE'AD. v. a. [from /pread.] ‘Vo fpread over; to cover 
over. 

Flis nuptial bed, 
WVith curious needles wrought, and painted flowers le/pread. 
Dryder. 
The globe is equally o read; fo that no place wants proper 
inhabitants. Derbam. 

Jo BESPRINKLE. V.a. [from /prizkle.] To fprinkle over ; to 
{catter over. 

He indeed, imitating the father poet, whofe life he had alfo 
written, hath be/prinkicd his work with many fabulofities. 
Browns Fulgar Errours. 
A purple flood 
Flows from the trunk, that weltcrs in the blood: 
The bed écf/prinkles, and bedews the ground. 

To Besru’rvrer. vV. a. [from /putter.] “lo fputter over fome- 
thing ; to dawb any thing by fputtcring, or throwing out fpit- 
tle upon it. 

Best. arli. the /uper/ative from good. [bec, becena, berre, good, 
better, belt, Sarton ] 

t. Niott geod ; that which has good qualities in the higheft de- 

rec. 
And he will take your ficlds, even the 4c/ of them, and give 
them to his fervants. x Samuel, viii. 14. 
When the éef things are not poffible, the beft may be made 
of thofe that are. l FIooker. 
W hen he is 4¢/7, he is little mcre than a man; and when 
he is wori, he is litt!e bctter than a beaft. Shake/p. 
I think it a good argument to fay, the infinitely wife God 
hath made it fo: and therefore it is def. But itis too much 
confidence of our own wifdom, to fay, I think it éef7, and 
therefore Csod hath made it fo. Locke. 

An evil intention perverts the Že/⁄ ations, and makes them 

fins. Addifon. 

The Le. “The utmoft power; the ftrongeft endeavour; the 

moit ; the highett perfection. 

I pro'efs not talking: only this, 


D: yd. 


Let cach man do his bsf. Shake/p. 
“The duke did his 4c/7 to come down. Bacon. 
He does this to the 4e/7 of his power. Locke. 

My friend, faid he, our fport is atthe ef. Adti fon. 


3. To make the bcf?. To carry to its greateft perfection ; to im- 
prove to the utmoft. 

Let there be freedom to carry their commodities where the 
may maže the beff of them, except there be fome fpecial caufe 
of caution. . . Bacon. 

His father left him an hundred drachmas; AlInafchar, in or- 
der to make the bef? of it, laid it out in glaffes. Addifon. 

We fet fail, and wade the brf? of our way, till we were for- 
ced, by contrary winds, into St. Remo. Addifon. 

BesT adv. [from well.] In the higheit degree of goodnefs. 

He fhall dwell in that place wherc he fhall choofe in one of 
thy gates, where it liketh them é¢/. Deut. 

3nsr is fometimes ufed in compofition. 

‘Thefe latter fe//- be-truf?-f/pies had fome of them further in- 
ftruStions, to draw off the beft friends and fervants of Perkin, 
by making remonilrances to them, how weakly his enterprize 
und hopes were built. Bacon. 

By this law of loving even our enemics, the chriftian religion 
difcovers itfelf to be the moft generous and $e/? natured inftitu- 
tion that ever was in the world. Zillotfon. 

Jo Besrva‘in. v. a. [from _/fain.] To mark with flains; to 
ipet. 
Wve will not line his thin de 

WVith our pure honours. 

Jo BESTE'AD. v. a, lbeffeds I have loed. [from fead ] 
1. I'o profit. 
Hence vain deluding joys, 

“The brood of folly, without father bred, 

Flow littic you bc/fead, 

Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys. 

2. To trcat; to accommodate. 
And they Mall pafs through it hardly tef cad, and hungry. 


Laiah, vin. 21. 


aind cloke 


Sh::kefp. 


Õli ton. 


SE STIAL. Cdj. [from caf ] 
1. Belenginz toa beait, or to the clafs of beafts. 
His wild diforder’d walk, his haggard eyes, 
Did all the ée/fial citizens furprize. Pr yd. 
2. Waving the «aualitics of beafts; brutal; below the dignity of 
reafon or hurnanity; carnal. 
I have loft the immortal part of myfelf, 
is bef ial. 
Mloiecover, urze his hateful luxury, 
And éefiel appetite, in change of luft. 
For thote, the race of Ifrael oft forfook 
Their living firength, and, unfrequented, left 


nad what remains 


SL atefp. Othello. 
‘Shuke/p. 


BES 


His righteous altar, bowing lowly down ; 
To &/tial gods. Milton. 
The things promifed are not grofs and carnal, fuck as may 
court and gratify the moft ġe ial part of us. _ Decayrf Piety 
BESTIALITY. x. /. [from be/fia/.] “The quality of beafts; ¢ 
generacy from human nature. _ - B 
What can be a greater abfurdity, than to affirm befliality to 
be the eflence of humanity, and darknefs the centre of light? . 
A? buthnot and Pope's Alart. Scrib, 
Be’sTIALLy. adu. [from bcftial. Brutally ; in a manner be- 
low humanity. l ; 
To Besri’cK. V. a. preter. I Leffuck, I have bLeftuck. [from Stick.) 
‘Lo ftick over with any thing; to mark any thing by infix- 
ing points or fpots here and there. s 
= Truth fhall retire, 
Beftuck with fland’rous darts; and works of faith 
Rarely to be found. 
To Besri’r. v. a. [trom ffir] 
1. Fo put into vigorous action. 
than with the reciprocal pronoun. 
As when men wont to watch 
On duty, flecping found by whom they dread, 
Rouze and beffir themselves ere well awake. 
Beftirs ber then, and from each tender ftalk 
WVhatever carth, all-bearing mother, yields, 
She gathers. : 
But, as a dog that turns the fpit, 
Befiirs himfeif, and plies his fect 
“Io climb the whecl, but all in vain, 
His own weight brings him down again. Fudibras. 
What aileth them, that they muft needs befir them/elves to 
get in air, to maintain the creature’s life ? 
2. It is ufed by Shate/fPeare with a common word. 
I am fcarce in breath, my lord.—No marvel you have fo be-. 
firred your valour, you cowardly rafcal! Shakefp. 
Jo BESTOW. v. a. [be/feden, Dutch. ] 
1. Togive; toconfer upon. i 
All men would willingly have yielded him praife; but his 
nature was fuch as to 4-ffow it upon himfelf, before any could 
ive it. Sidney. 
All the dedicate things of the houfe of the Lord did they be- 
Jicw upon Baalim. 2 Chron. xxiv. fk 
Sir Julius Cæfar had, in his office, the difpofition of the fix 
clarks places; which he had d4e/ffowed to fuch perfons as he 
thought fit. Clarendm, 
2. To give as charity. 
Our Saviour doth plainly witnefs, that there fhould not be 
as much as a cup of cold water 4e/fowed for his fake, without 


Milton, 


It is feldom ufecd otherwife 


Milten. 


Par. Loft. 


reward. FIooker: 
And though he was unfatisfied in getting, 
Which wasa fin; yet in 4¢efowing, madam, 

He was moft princely. Shakefp. 


Spain to your gift alone her Indies owes 5 
For what the pow’rful takes not, he de/fows. Dryden. 
You always exceed expectations: as if yours was not your 


own, but to ow on wanting merit. Dryden. 
3- To givein marriage. 
Good rev’rend father, make my perfon yours ; 
And tell me how you would 4c/ffsw yourfelf. Shake/p. 
I could have dcffowed her upon a fine gentleman, who ex- 
tremely admired her. Tatler. 
4- lo give as a prefent. 
Pure oil and incenfe on the fire they throw, 
And fat of viétims which his friends Se/7cw. Dryd. 


5. To apply. 
The fea was not the duke of Marlborough’s element ; other- 


wife the whole force of the -war would infallibly have been ġe- 
ficwed there. Swift. 


6. To lay out upon. 


And thou fhalt ġg/orv that money for whatfoever thy foul 

luíteth after, for oxen, fheep, or for wine. Deut. xiv. 26. 
7- To lay up; to ftow; -to place. 

And when he came to the tower, he took them from their 

hand, and 4c/fewed them in the houfe. 2 Kings, V. 24- 
BEestower.2./. [from bcffow.] Giver; he that confers any 
thing; difpofer. 

‘They Sl agree in making one fupreme God ; and that there 
are feveral beings that are to be worlhinoed under him ; fomeas 
the baf owers of thrones, but fubordinate tothe Supreme. Stilling- 

BestTRaA‘UGHT. particip. [OF this pa» ticiple I have not found the 
verb; by analogy we may deive it from 4e/fracé? ; perhaps it is 
corrupted from diffrauvght.] ODiftraéied; mad; out of one’s 
fenfes ; out of one’s wits. 

Afk Marian, the fat alewife, if fhe knew me not. What! 
I am not lefraigit. Shakefp. 

To BEsrRe’w. v. a. particip. pall. def?frexcd, or Leflrown. [from 

Ji: ew.) To {prinkle over. 
. So thick efren, 
Abjećt and loft lay thefe, covering the fiood. 

To BESTRIDE. V. a. 

firidi.] 


1. lciltrideovcrany thing ; tohave any thing between one's 


Ailton. 
bLefirid; Ihave leYrid, or Lefiridauce Lia 


Why, 


DET 


Why, man, he doth befride the narrow world 


Like a colofius. - Shake/peare. 
Nfake him Scffride the ocean, and mankind 
Afk*his confent, to ufe she fea and wind. Waller. 


2. ‘Yo ftep over. 
That I fee thee here, 

! rnore dances my rapt heart, 
my wedded miftrefs faw 


"Thou noble thin 
Than when I fir 


Beftride my threfhold.- Shake/prare. 
3- It reppin ufed of riding. : SP 
as He beftrides the lazy pacing clouds, 
And fails upon the bofom of the air. '  Sbhake/peare. 
That horfe, that thou fo often haft Seffrid : 
‘That horfe, that I fo carcfully have drefs’d. Shake peare. 
Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 
Than did their lubber ftate mankind 4cfride. Dryden. 


The bounding fteed you pompoufly befride, 
Shares with his Tord the pleafure and the pride. Pope. 
4- It is ufèd fometimes of a man {tanding over fomething which 
‘he defends. 4 
He beffriad . 

An o’erprefs’d Roman, and i’ th’ conful’s view 

Slew three oppcfers: ‘Tarquin’s felf he met, 
And ffruck him on his knee. Shake/peare. 

' ç = Let us rather 
Hold faft the mortal fword ; and, like good men, 

Beflride our downfaln birthdom.” e aeS 
If thou fee me dawn in the battle, and beffride me, fo; ’tis 


a point of fricndthi Shake/peare. 
He doth bcftride a bleeding land, 
*“Gafping for life, under. great Bolingbroke. Shakefpeare. 


ro Besru’p. UV- a, [from fud.}] -To 
ing, prominences. 
= Th” unfought diamonds 
Would fo emblaze the d-of the deep, 
And fo écffud with tars, that they below 
Would grow’ inur’d, te light. Afilton. 
BET. z. f- | pebþp:an, to-wàger; peb, a wager, Sax. from which 
the etymologifts.derive Set." I fhould rather imagine it.fo come 
from an, to mend, cncreafe, or better, as a bet encreafes the 
original weger-d A wager; fomething laid to be won upon 
certain conditions. 
The hoary fool, who many days 
'- Has ftrugel’d with continu’d forrow, 
Renews his hope, and blindly lays 


‘The defp’rate. čet upon to-morrow. Prior 
His pride wasin piquette, . 
Wewmarket fame, and judgment at a Set. ' Pope. 


“Ve Ber. v. a. [from the noun.} To wager; to ftake at a 
He ‘drew a good bow : and. dead ?. John of Graunt loved 
him well, and Jetted much u his head. Shakefpeare. 
He flies the court for want -of clothes, 
Cries out “gainft cocking, fince he cannot Sef. Ben. Fohnfon. 


"ae & > unhappily. en "dy 
Con A ee and hieh'd,. and cry’d, and frettcd, 
Loft ev’ry earthly thing he tetted. Prior. 
Ber.. ‘Che old preterite -of bèrt. 
He itaid. for'a better hour, till the hamimer had wrought 
and #et the party more pliant. Bacon. 
To BETA'KE. v. a. preter. I betook; part. pafl. betaken. [from 
take.) 
x. To take; to fcize: an obfolete fenfe. ; 
Then to his hands that writ he did'Srtake, 
“Which he difclofing read. 
2- To have recourfe'to; with the reciprocal pronoun. 
The adverfe’ party bataking- -itfelf to fuch praétices“as men 
embrace, when they behold things brought to defpcrate ex- 


Spen er. 


tremities. Tooker. 
"Fhou- tyrant ! 
Do not repent thefe things ; for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can far : therefore betake thee 
To nothin ie gefpair. 


Shake peare. 
The > in imitation, to like arms i 
Betook them, and the neighb’ring. hills up tore. 
: Milton's Paradife Loft. 
3- To apply; with the reciprocal pronoun. 
With cafe fuch fond chimeras we purfue, 
As fancy frames for fancy to fubdue : 
But when ourjelvéis to ation we betake, 
it fhuns the mint, like gold that chymifts make. Dryden. 
As my obfervations,have beech the light whereby J have hi- 
therto fteer’d my couney ronger letake mfelf to them again. 
i Woodward's Natural Fliftoyy- 
4- To move} to remove. 


Soft fhe withdrew ; and, like a wood nymph ligbt, 
Oread or Dryad, or of Delia’s train, 


Betook her to the groves. i Milton. 
` They both Sctook them-feveral ways ; R 
Ati stan, 


oth to deftroy. ; 
BETEEM. v.a. [from teem.] To bring forth; to beftow; 
s pee 
Ne? tY. 


rn with ftuds, or fhin-. 


‘Toa 


BE T 


So would I, faid th’ enchanter, glad and fain 
Betcem to you his fword, you to defend ; 
Fut that this weapon’s pow’rI well have kend, 
‘To be contrary to the work that ye intend. fairy Dyeens 
Belike for want of rain; which I could well 
Beteem them from the tempeft of mine eyes: 
Shaiefp. Adidfi:mmer Nicht's Dream. 
Yo BETHI'NK. v.a. I bethought 3; Í have bethought. [from think. ] 
To recal to reficétion ; to bring back to confideration, or rce- 
collection. It is generally ufed with the reciprocal pronoun, 
and f before the fubje&t of thought. 
‘They were fooner in danger than they could almoft Scthin& 
themfelves of change. ‘Sidney. 
I have bethought me of another fault. Shaiefpeare. 
I, better ‘ethinting myfelfy and mifliking his determination, 


gave him this order. Raleigh. 
He himfelf, 
Infatiable of glory, had laft all : 
Yet of another plea bethougbt him foon. ATi ltor. 


The nets were laid, yet the birds could never bethink theri- 
JSelvess till hamper’d, and paft recovery. LY Ejflranges 
Cherippus, then in time youself bethink, 
Apd what your rags will yield by auétion fink. Dryden. 
A little confideration may allay his heat, and make him że- 
think himfelf, whether this attempt be worth the venture. Locke. 
BETHLEHEM. x. f: [See BEDLAM.] An hofpital for lu- 
naticks. 
Be'THLEHEMITE. ». /: [See BEDLAMITE.] A lunatick; an 
inhabitant of.a madhoute 
BE 1rHOuGHT. particip. [from bethink; which fee.] 
Yo BEFHRA L. vu. a. [from thrall.) To enflave; to conquer 3 
to bring into fubjeĉtion. 
e let that wicked woman ’fcape away, 
For fhe it is that did my lord écthra/. “Lake/peare. 
Ze BETHU'MP. v. a. [from thump.} To beat; tg lay blows 
upon: a*ludicrous word. 

I was never fo bethumpt with words, 

Since firft I call’d my brother’s father dad. Shake/praé. 

To B-vi' pe. v. ~ pret. Jt betided, or betid; part. pafi. Serrd. 
[from civ, Sax. See T1pe.] 

1. To happen to; to befal; to bechance; whether good or bad. 

Said he then to the palmer, reverend fire, 

What great misfortune hath etid this knight ? 

But fay, if our deliverer up to heav’n 

Mutt reafcend, what will Setide the few, 
His faithful, left among th’ unfaithful herd, 
The enemies of truth ? 
2. Sometimes it has fo. P 
Neither know I, 
What is etid to Cloten; but remain 
Perplext in all. s 
3- To come to pafs; to fall out; to happen. 
She, when her turn was come her tale to tell, 
“Told of a ftrange adventure that beti:ded, 
Betwixt the fox and th’ ape by him mifguided. 
In winter’s tedious nights, fit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of woful ages, long ago Lerid. Shake/peare. 
Let me hear frony tice by letters, 
Of thy fuccefs in love; and what news elfe 
Betideth here in abfence of ‘thy friend. 
4- To become. 

If he were dead, what would betide of thee ? 
BETIME. adv. [from by and fime, that is, by the proper 
BETI'MES. time. ] ; 

I. Seafonably ; early. 
Send fuccours, lords, and ftop the rage betime. 
Shakefpea-e’s Henry VI. 
To meafure life, learn thou žetimes, and know 
Toward folid good what leads the neareft way. Ailton. 
2. Soon; before long time has paffed. 
Whiles they are weak, dSetimes with them contend ; 
For when they once to perfeét ftrength do grow, 
Strong wars they make. _ Spenfer« 

He tires etimes, that fpurs.too faft betimes. Shake/peare. 

There be fome have an over early ripenefs in their years, 
which fadeth éetimes: thefe are firft, fuch as have brittle wits, 
the edge whcreof is foon turned. Bacon. 

Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth; that is, 


Stenfers 


Alton. 


Shake/peares 


S pen er. 


Shake/peare. 
Shakef>. 


ester upon a religious courfe bsetimes. Titlot/on. 
Short is the date, alas ! of modern rhymes ; 
‘And ’tis but juft to let them live detimes. Pope. 


3. larly im the day. l : 
He that drinks all nicht, and is hanged Jetimes in the morn- 
ing, may flegp the founder next day. Shake/peare. 
“They rofe Seti zesin the morning, ancdoffered facrifice. 
x Mace. iv. 52; 


oe t m.j: An Indian plant, called water pepper. Dict. 
ETO KEN. V. a. [from token.) 
1. To fignify; to mark ; to reprefent. 
We know nof wherefore DaRses fhould ke the worfe, M, at 
3 this 


BET 


this timc, when they are delivered into Gol’: own poii Mon, 
Ceremonies fit to éercofen luch intents, and to accompany fuch 


actions, be ufual. dozer. 
2. Ilo forcfhow ; to prefignify. 
The kindling azure, and the mountain’s brow, 
Tilum’d with fluid gold, his near approach 
hetoken glad. Thsmfon. 


Be’rony. n. f: (betonica, Iaat.) A plant. 7 

The leaves are green, rough, and crenated on the edges: the 
flowers are difpofed in a {pike ; the upper creft of the flower is 
advanced, and divided into two fegments ; the beard, or lower 
part of the flower, is divided into three, and the middle feg- 
ment is bifid, cach flower is, for the moft part, fuccecded by 
four naked fecds. “Phe fpecics ure, 1. Common or wood be- 
tony. 2.. Betony, with a white Hower. 3. Greater Danifh betony. 
The firft is very common in woods and fhady places, and is 
greatiy efteemed as a vulnerary herb. Adiller. 

BerooK. [Lf reg. pret. from betake 3; which fec.) 
Zs Bero’ss. v.a [from tas.) To difturb; to agitate; to put 
into violent metion. 
What faid my man, when my betofed foul 
Did not attend him as we rode ? 
Zs BETRAY. w. a. [trabirs Fr.] 
1. To give into the hands of enemies by treachery, or breach of 
truft. 

If ye be come to Zetray me to mine enemies, fecing there is 
no wrong in mine hanis, the God of our fathers look thercon, 
and rebuke it. I Chronicles. 

Jefus faid unto them, the Son of man fhall be betrayed into 
the hands of men. : Adatthery. 

For tear is nothing clfe but a betraying of the fuccours which 
reaton oftercth. FF fdlom. 

He was not to be won, either by promife or reward, to ée- 
tray the city. ; Knolles. 

2. “I o difcover that which has been entrufted to fecrecy. 
3- To make known fomething that were better concealed. 

Be twift to hear, but be cautious of your tongue, leit you 

bctray your ignorance. MF atts. 
4- To make liable to fall into fomething inconvenient. 

His abilities created in him great confidence; and this was 

like enough to éectray him to great errours, and many enemics. 
King Charles. 

The bright genius is ready to be fo forward, as often betrays 

itfelf into great crrours in judgment. ` atts. 
5. Io fhow ; to dittover 5; in a neutral fenfe. 
‘The Veian and the Gabian tow’rs fhall fall, 

And one promifcucus ruin cover all; 

Nor, after length of years, a ftone betray 

The place where once the very ruins lay. Addi, on. 

BEIRA'YER. n. f. [from betray.) He that betrays; a traitor 

“he wife man doth fo fay ot fear, that it is a det) ayer of the 
forces of reafonable underftanding. oover. 

You caft down your courage through fear, the Set aver of 
al! ftuccours which reafon can afford. Sir J. Tdayward. 

‘hey are only a few betravers of their country ; they are to 
purchate coin, perhaps, athali price, and vend it among usto 
the ruin of the publick. Swift. 

Ye BETRI M. v. a. [from t: im.) To deck; todrefs; to grace; 
to adorn; to embcllifh ; to beautify ; to decorate. 
T hy banks with piony’.l and tulip’d brims, 
AWWhich fpungy April at ch: heft betrims, 
To make cold nymphs chiafte crowns. Shake/peare. 
Yo BETRO TH. t. a. [from troth; fetrowen, Dutch.] 
1. T'o contraćł to any one, in order to marriage ; to affiance. 
He, in the firt fhuwer of my frefhelt age, 
Betrothed me unto the only heir 


Shake/peare. 


Of a moft mighty king, molit rich and fage. Speufer. 
‘To her, my lord, 
Was I betrothed, cre I Hermia faw. Shakefpeare. 
By foul’s publick promife fhe 
Woas fold ther, and betroth’d to Victory. Cowley. 


2. To unite any one to another by promise of marriage. 

And what man is there that hath betrothed a wife, and hath 
not taken her? let him go and return unto his houfe. 

5 Deuteronomy xx. 7. 
3- To nominate toa bifhoprick, in order to confecration. 

if any perlon be contecrated a bifhop to that church, where- 
unto he was not before derrethed, he fhall not reccive the habit 
©? contecration, as not being canonically promoted. /Ay/iffe. 

T: Bevrouesnv. v.a. [from t: u/?.] Vo entruft; to put into the 
power of another, in confidence of fidelity. 

Betri? him with all the good, which our own capacit vill 
allow us, or his tuiliciency cncourage us to hope for, cith in 
this life, or that to come. Grate. 

W hatfocver you would Zetruf? to your memory, let it be 
Cifpofed in a proper method. li attse 

BETER. adj. Lheconparative of good. (bet, s 20d, betena, better, 
Sax.) Having good qualitics in a greater gree than fome- 
tning clie. See GOOD. 

He has a horfe Zetter than the Neapolitan’s ; a Jetter bad 
habit of frowning than the count Palatine. 

Shakejpeare’s ATerchant of Veriire. 


Bis F 


T have feen éetter faces in my time, 
Than itand on any fhoulders that I i¢e 


Before ine ar this imitant. Shakefocare. 

Having a dvfire to depurt, and be with Chrift; which is fac 

fetter. Y Oil Deg ani, 
The GETTER. 


1. “Lhe fup noiity 5; the advantage ; with the particle of before 
him, or that, over which the advantage is gained. 
‘the Corinthians that morning, as the days before, had the 
Letter. Sidney. 
‘The voyage of Drake and Flaw 'cins was unfortunate 3 yet, 
in fuch fort, ws doth mot break our prefcription, to have had 
the better sf the apaniards. Bacon. 
Dionyhus, his countryman, in an epiftle to Pompey, after 
an exprels comparilon, affords him zbe better of Thucydides, 
Brown’s Kulzar Errcurs. 
You think fit 
To get the better of me, and you fhall ; 
Since you will have it fo—lI will be yours. Soxntherne, 
‘The gentleman had always fo much the better of the fatyrift, 
that the peri n» touched did not know where to fix their re. 
fentment. F rier. 
2. Improvement; as, for the better, fo as to improve it. 
It ] have altered him any where for the better, I muft at the 
fame time acknowledge, that I could have done nothing with- 
out him. ryden. 
BErTER. adv. [comparative of wel/.] Well, in a greater degree, 
Then it was efter with me than now. Ees 
Better a mechanick rule were ftretchcd or broken, thana 
great beauty were omitted. Dryden: 
The better to underftand the extent of our knowledge, one 
thing is be obferved. Locke. + 
He that would know the idea of infinity, cannot do better, 
than by confidering to what infinity is attributed. Locke. 
To Be’TI ER. v. a. ¡from the noun. 
x1. To improve ; to mcliorate. 
The very caufe of his taking upon him our nature, was te 
better the quality, and to advance the condition thereof, 
Ffooker. 
He is furnifhed with my opinion, which is Settered with his 
own learning. Shakefpeare, 
Heir to all his lands and goods, 
Which I have Serter’d, rather than decreas’d. 
Shakefpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
But Jonathan, to whom both hearts were known, 
WVith well-tim’d zeal, and with an artful care, 
Rettor’d, and é#erter’d foon, the nice affair. Cowley. 
The church of England, the pureft and beft reformed 
church inthe world ; fo well reformed, that it will be found 
enafier to alter than to Setter its conftitution. South, 
‘The Romans took pains to hew out a paflage for thefc lakes, 
to dili harge themfelves, for the éefrering of the air. Addifon. 
2. To furpais; to excced. 
“Ihe works of nature do always aim at that which cannot 
be bettered. Ffooker. 
He hath born himfelf beyond the promife of his age ; he 
hath, indeed, better bettered expectation, than you muft ex- 
pect of me to tell you. Shake/j care. 
What you do 
Still Setters what is done; when you {peak fweet, 
I’d have you do it ever. Shakef} eare, 
3- To advance. 
The king thought his honour would fuffer, during a treaty, 
to fetter a patty. acor, 
Bewrer. z. /- [from the adjective. ] Superiour in good- 
nels. 
“Vheir Zetters would be hardly found, if they did not live a- 
mong men, but ina wildernefs by themfelvcs. Fdocker. 
“I'he courtefy of nations allows you my better, in that you 


are the ii: ít-born. Shake/peare. 
That ye thus hofpitably live, 
Is mighty grateful to your setters, 
And makes e’cn gods themfelves your debtors. Pricr. 


I have fome gold and filver by me, and fhall be able to make 

a fhitt, when many of my Setters are ftarving. Swift- 
Be’vror. zn. J: [from to éet.] One that lays betts or wa- 

ers. 

= I obferved a ftranger among them, of a gentceler behaviour 

than ordinary ; but notwithftanding he was a very fair bettor, 

nobody would take him up. Addi fon. 
Be'viy. 2. /. [probably a cant word, without ctymology.] An 

inftrument to break open de-ors. 

Record the ftratagems, the arduous exploits, and the noc- 
turnal fcalades of needy herotey seftmbing the powerful betty, 
or the artful picklock. Arbuthnot. 

Betwe’'EN. prep. [betpeonan, beztpinan, Saxon; from the on- 
ginal word zfa, fwo.) 
x. In the intermediate ipace. 
What modes 
Of fmell the headlong lionefs between, 
And hound fagacious on the tainted gree. 


2. From 


2. From one to another; noting intercourfe. 
He fhould think himfelf unhappy, if things fhould go fo 
between them, as hë fhould not be able to acquit himflelf of 


irgratitude towards them both., Bacon. 
3. Belonging to two in partnerfhip. 


I afk, whether Caftor and Pollux, with only one foul Jetween - 


them, which thinks and perccives in one what the other is 
never confcious of, are not two diftinét perfons ? Lacke. 
4. Bearing relation to two. 
If there be any difcord or fuits Jetwveen them and any of the 
family, they are compounded and appeafed. Bacon. 
Friendfhip requires, that it be Sefween two at leaft ; and there 
can be no friendfhip where there are not two friends. South. 
g. In feparation, or diftinction of one from the other. 
Their natural conftitutions put fo wide a difference between 


fome men, that art would never mafter.. Locke, 
Children quickly diftinguifh Jetween what is required of 
them, and what not. ; Locke. 
6. Between is properly ufed of two, and among of more; but 
perhaps this accuracy is not always preferved. 
Berwrxr. prep. [becpyx, Saxon, It has the fame fignification 
with between, and is indifferently ufed for it.] 
x. In the midft of two. 
Hard by, a cottage chimney fmokes, 
From žetwixt two aged oaks, Afilton. 
Methinks, like two black ftorms on either band, 
Our Spanifh army and your Indians ftand ; 
‘This only place etwixt the clouds is. clear. Dryden. 
If contradicting interefts could be mixt, i 
Nature herfelf has caft a bar deqwixt. Dryden. 
2. From one to another. 
Five years fince there was fome fpeech of marriage 
Betwixt myfelf and her. Shakefpeare. 
Be’ver.2 2.f/. In mafonry and joinery, a kind of fquare, one 
Be'vıL.- leg of which is frequently crooked, according to the 
fweep of an arch or vault. It is moveable on a point or cen- 
tre, and fo may be fet to any angle. An angle that is not 
fquare, is called a devil angle, whether it be more obtufe, or 
more acute, than a right angle. Builder’s Dict. 
There houfes are very ill built, their walls evii, without 
one right angle in any apartment. Swift. 
Jo BEVEL. v. a. [from the noun.] “To cut to a bevel angle. 
Thefe rabbets are ground fquare ; but the rabbets on the 
groundfel are bevelled downwards, that rain may the freelier 
fall off. Adoxon. 
Be‘ver. See Beaver. 
Be’veracs. 2. f. [from bevere, to drink, Ital. ] 
x. Drink ; liquor to be drank in genéral. 
- I am his cupbearer 5 
If from me he have wholfome beverages 
Account me not your fervant. Shake/peare. 
Grains, pulfes, and all forts of fruits, either bread or bever- 
age, may be made almoft of all. Brewn’s Vu gar Errours. 
A pleafant Jeverage he prepare before, 


Of ‘wine and honey mix’d. Dryden. 
The coarfe lean gravel on the mountain fides, 
“Scarce dewy bew’rage from the bees provides. Dryden, 


2. Beverage, or water cyder, is made by putting the mure into 
a fat, adding water, as you defire it ftronger or fmaller. 
The water fhould ftand forty eight hours on it, before you prefs 
it; when it is prefed, turn ıt up immediately. dortimer'. 

3- A treat upon wearing a new fuit of cloaths. 

4- A treat at firft coming into a prifon, called alfo garni’. 

Be’vy. 2. f- [beva, Ital- 

1. A flock of birds. 

2. A company; an affemby. 

And in the midft thereof upon the floor, 

A lovely Jevy of fair ladies fat, 
Courted of many a jolly paramour. 
They on the plain 
Long had not walk’d, when, from the tents, behold 


Fairy Queen. 


A bevy of fair women. Ailton. 
Nor rede the nymph alone, 
Around,a evy of bright damfels fhone-. Pope. 


Jo Bewa‘tr. v.a. [from zail.] To bemoan; to lament; to 
exprefS forrow for. f 
In this city he 
Hath widow’d and unchilded many a ortie, 


Which to this hour bewail the injury. Shake/peare. 
Thy ambition, 

‘Thou fcarlet fin, robb’d this Jewarling land 

OF noble Buckingham, my father in law- Shake/pea: . 


Yet wifer Ennius’gave command to all 
His friefids,. poniže] his funeral. Sir J- Denhu =. 
I cannot but bétail, as in their firft principles, the miferies 
and calamities of our children. Addi fon. 
Jo BEWARE. v. n. [from Je and ware, or wary 3 that is, cau- 
tious: thus, in an old treatife, I have found, be ye ware. See 
Wary. LGepanian, Saxon; warer, Danifh. ] 
x. “To regard with caution ; to be fufpicious of danger from: ge- 
nerally the particle of goes before the thing which excites cru- 
tion. 


B E Y 


You muft beware of drawing or painting clouds, winds, 
and thunder, towards the, bottom of your picce. Dryden: 
Every one ought to be very careful to beware what he ad- 


mits for a principle. Locke: 
Warn’d by the fylpks oh; pious maid; beware f 
This to difclofe is all thy guardian can ; 
Beware of all, but moft beware of man. Popes 


z. Itis obfervable, that it is only ufed in fuch forms of fpeech as 
admit the word é¢- thus we fay; be may beware; let him.beware, 
þe will beware; but tiot, be did beware, or he has been ware. 
To BEWE'EP, V. a. [from weep.] To weep over or upon; ta 


bedew with tears. 
Old fond eyes; 
Beweep this caufe again; Pll pluck yé out, 
And caft you, with the -waters that you lofe, 


To temper clay. Shakefpeares 
Larded all with fweet flowers; 

Which sewept to the grave did go, 

With true love fhowers. Skhatéfpeare: 


Jo Bews’r, v. a. [from wet.] To wet; to mioifteh; to be- 


dew. ; to water. 
His napkin, with his true tears all bewet, 
Can do no fervice on her forrowful cheeks: 
Shake/p. Titus Andronicus: 
Jo BEWYLDER. V. a. [from wild.] To lofe in pathlefs places; 
to-confgund fot want of a plain road; to perplex; to entan-= 
gle; to puzzle. < 
Wee parted thus; I homeward fped my ways 


Bewilde,’d in the wood till dawn of day: Dryden's 
We no folution of.our queftion find ; 

Your words Sewslder, not direét the mind. Blackmore. 
Our underftanding traces ’em in vain, 

Loft and bewilder’d in the fruitlefs fearch: Addifon. 


It is good fometimes to lofe and bewilder ourfelves in {uc 


ftudies. Watts.’ 
To BEWI’ TCH. V.a. [frorn witch. ] Peers 
x. To injure by witchcraft, or fafcination; or charms. 
Look how I am Sewitch’d; behold, mine arm 
Is like a blafted fapling wither’d up. Shake/peare. 


I have forfworn his company ,hourly this twenty year, and 
et I am bewitched with the rogue’s company. If the rafcal- 
as not given me medicines to make me love him, Ill be 

hang’d. : Shake, peares 
My flocks are free from love, yet look fo thin š 
What magick has dewitch’d the woolly dams, ` 
And what ill eyes beheld the: tender lambs ? Dryden. 
2. To charm ; to pleafe to fuch a degree, as to take away the 
power of refiftance, k 
Doth even beauty beautify; 


And moft bewitch the wretched eye. Sidney. 
The charms of poetry’ our fouls bewitch š 
The curfe_ of writing is an endlefs itch. Drydens 


I do not know, by the charaéter that is giveri of her works, 
whether it is not for the benefit of mafikirid that they were 
loft; they were filled with fuch bewitching tendernefs and rap-_ 
ture, that it might have been dangerous to have giver them 
a reading. ' Addifon. 

BEWITCHERY. 2. fı [ft-m bewitch.] ‘Fafcination ; charm ; 
refiftlefs prevalence. 

There is a certain dewitcherys or fa{cination in words, which 
makes them operate with a force beyond what we can give an 
account of. South. 

BEWIYTCHMENT. 2. f. [from bewitch.] Fafcination 3; power’ 
of charming. 

I will counterfeit the bewiichment of fome popular mane- 
and give it bountifully to the defirers. Shake/pearee 

To BEWR:A’Y. v. a. [pnexans bepnexan, Saxort.] 
I. Io betray ; to difcover perfidioufly. 
Fair feeling words he wifély ’gan difplays 
And, for her humour fitting purpofe, fain 
Tò tempt the caufe itfelf for to Lewray. Pairy Queens 
2. To thew; to make vifible : this word is now little in ule. 

She faw a pretty »lufh in Philodea’s cheeks Sewray 4 modeft 
difcontentment. Sidney, 

Men do fometimes: Jewray that by deeds, which to confefs 


they are hardly drawn. Ss Flookers 
Next look on himi that feems for courifel fit, 
W hofe filver locks sewray his ftore of days. Fairfax. 


BEWRA'YER. 2./. [from sewray.J] Betrayer; difcoverer; di- 
vulger. ) 
hen a friend is turned into an anemy, and a bewrayer of 
fecrets, the world is juft ¢hough to accufe the perfidioufnefs 
of the friend. Addifons 
Beyo’ND. prep. [bexeonds bexeonban, Saxon. ] 
1. Before; at a.diftance not yet reached. 
What's fame? a fancy d life in others breath, 
A th:ng beyond us, ev’n before our death 
Juft.what you hear,- you have. 
2. Qn ne farther fide of. 
Neither is it Seyond the fea, that thou fhouldft fay, who hall 
è go over the fea for us, and bring it unto us. Deut. xxx. i3- 


Now 


Pope. 


BIA 


Now we are on land, we are but between death and life ; 
for we are feyod the old world and the new. 

Bacon's New At:antis. 

Wee cannot think men deyond fen will part dith their mo- 


nes for nothing. Locke. 
3. datthe: onward than. 
Fic that fees a dark and fhady grove, 
Stays not, but looks beyond it on the fky. FIerbert. 
4. Palt; our of the reach of. 
Beyond the infinite and boundlefs reach 
Or mercy, if thou did’ft this deed of death, 
Art thou damn’d, Hubert. Shuke/peare. 


Yet thefe declare 

J hy goodnefs beyond thought, and pow’r divine. 

Miiltows Paratife Loft. 

The juft, wife, and good God, neither does, nor can require 
of man any thing that is impoffible, or naturally beyond his 
power to do. South. 

Confider the fituation of our carth; it is placed fo conve- 
niently, that plants flourifh, and animals live; this is matter 
ot fact, and deysued all difjute. Bentley. 

5. Above ; excecding to a greater degree than. i 

Timotheus was a man both in power, riches, parentage, 
gcodneis, and love ot his people, beyond any of the great men 
of my country. Sidney. 

One thing, in this enormous accident, is, I muft confefs, 
to me beyond all wonder. iF otton. 

To his expences, beyond his income, add debauchery, idle- 
nels, and quarrels amongtt his tervants, whereby his manu- 
factures are difturbed, and his bufinels neglected. Locke. 

As far as they carry conviction to any man’s underftanding, 
my labour may be ot ufe: beyond the evidence it carries with 
it, I advife him not to follow any man’s interpretation. Locke. 

6. Above in excellence. 
His fatircs are incomparably beyend Juvenal’s; if to laugh 
and rally, is to be preferred to railing and declaiming-. Dryden. 
7- Remote from; not within the {phere of. 
With equal mind, what happens, Jet us bear; 
Ner joy, nor grieve too much for things Seyond our care. 
Dryden's Fables. 
8. To go beycnd, is to deceive ; to circumvent. 

She made carneft benefit of his jeft, forcing him to do her 
fuch fervices, as were both cuniberfome and coftly ; while he 
fill thought he went teyond her, becaufe his heart did not com- 
mit the idolatry. i Sidney. 

That no man go éeyond, and defraud his brother in any 


matter. . 1 Theff. iv. @. 
Be’zer. ? n. J- That part of a ring in which the ftone is 
BE ZIL. fixed. 


BE ZOAR. z. /. [from pa, againft, and zabar, pcifon, Perfick.] © 


A medicinal flone, formerly in high efteem as an antidote, and 
brought from the Eaft Indies, where it is faid to be found in 
the dung of an animal of the goat kind, called pazan; the 
{tone being formed in its belly, and growing to the fize of an 
acorn, and fomctimes to that of a pigeon’s egg. Were the 
real virtues of this itone anfwerable to its reputed ones, it 
were doubtliefs a panacea. Indeed its rarity, and the peculiar 
manner of its formation, which is now fuppofed to be fabu- 
lous, have perhaps contributed as much to its reputation as its 
intrinfick worth. At prefcnt, it begins to be difcarded in the 
practice of medicine, as of no efficacy at all. ‘There are alfo 
fome occidental Zezoars brought from.Peru, which are reckon- 
ed inferiour to the oriental. The name of this ftone is alfo 
applied to feveral chymical compofitions, defigned for anti- 
dotes, or counter poifons ; as mineral, folar, and jovial ġe- 
SOANS. Savary. Chambers. 
BEZOA'RDICK. adj. [from bezoar.] Medicines compounded with 
bex=ctar. 
The bezcardicks are neccflary to promote fweat, and drive 
forth the putrefica particles. Filoyer. 
31 A,NGULATED. adj. (from binus and angulus, Lat.] Hav- 
BiA NGULOUsS. ing corners or angles. i Dict. 
BEKAS. 2. /- [biais, Fr. faid to come from tibar, an old Gaulifh 
word, fignifying cra/s, or thwart. ] 
1. “Ihe weight lodged on one fide of a bowl, which turns it 
fiom the ftrair line. 
NMadam, we'll play at bowls 
“fill make me think the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune runs againft the bias. Shake/peare. 
2. Any thing which turns a man to a particular courfe ; or gives 
the dircciion to his meafures. 
You have been miftook : 








Fut nature to her Zias Crew in that. Shake[peare. 
This is that boaited bias of thy mind, i 
By which one way to dulnefs ’tis inclined. Dryden. 


Morality influences mens lives, and gives a bias to all their 
actions. Locke. 

WVit and humour, that cupofe vice and folly, fugnifh ufe- 
ful diverfions. Ra:llery under fuch regulations, bends. 
the mina from teverer contemplations, without thiowing it- 
off from its proper tias. 


z {de.:, ¿ni F’recholder. 


Breck erReR. z. /. [from the verb.] A {fkirmither. 
Bi'cK eRN. 2. /. [apparently corrupted from éeakiron.}] An iron 


Bi C 


Thus nature gives us, let it check our pride, 
The virtue neareft to our vice ally’d 5 
Reafon the bias turns to good or ill. 
3. Propenfion ; inclination. 
As for the religion of our poet, *he feems to have fome 
little bias towards the opinions of Wickliff. Dryden. 
To Bi’as. v.a. [from the noun.) ‘To incline to fome fide; 
to balance one way; to prejudice. 
Were I in no more danger to be mifled by ignorance, than 
I am to be biaffed by intereft, I might give a very perfeét ac- 
count. ocke, 
A defire leaning to either fide, biaffes the judgment ftrange- 
ly ; by indifference for every thing but truth, you will be 
excited to examine. i FF atts. 
Bi’as. adv. It feems to be ufed adverbially in the followin 
paflage, conformably to the French, mettre une chofe de biais, 
to give any thing a wrong interpretation. 
Every aétion that hath gone before, 
-WY hereof we have record, trial did draw 
Bias and thwart, not anfwering the aim. 
dihake/p. Troilus and Creffida: 
Bis. ~. f/- A {mall piece of linen put upon the breafis of chil- 
dren over their cloaths. ; 
I would fain know, why it fhould not be as noble a 
to write upon a bib and hanging-fleeves, as on the éu//a and 
pretexta. Addi fon. 
Zo BIB. v. n. [¿iġo, Lat.] To tipple; to fip; to drink fre- 
quently. d 
He playeth with 414himng mother Meroé, as though fhe were 
fo named, becaule fhe would drink mere wine without water. 
i : Camden. 
‘To appeafe a froward child, they gave him drink as often 
as ke cried ; fo that he was conftantly bibbing, and drank more 
in twenty four hours than I did. Locke. 
Bisa‘cious. adj. [bibax, Lat.) Much addiéted to drinking. D. 


Pope. 


Bısa'cıTY. z. f. [bibacitas, Lat.) The quality of drinking. 
much. e 

Br'sser. 7. f. [from to 5ib.] A `tippler; a man that drinks 
often. 


BrsLE. m Lem GBsGaAsov, a book; called, by way of excel- 
lence, e Book.) The facred volume in which are contain- 
ed the revelations of God. 

If we pafs from the apoftolic to the next a ‘of the church, 
the primitive chriftians looked on their S:4/es as their moft 
important treafure. Government of the Tongue. 

We muft take heed how we accuftom ourfelves to a flight 
and irreverent ufe of the name of God, and of the phrafes 
and expreffions of the holy bible, which ought not to be ap- 
plicd upon every flight occafion. ` ais Zzllotfor. 

In queftions of natural religion, we fhould confirm and 
improve, or conneét our reafonings by the divine affiftance of 
the bible. iF atts. 

BiBLio’GRAPHER. 7. f. [from B:€Acs, and YexPw, to write.] 
A writer of books; a tranfcriber. ; (JF. 

BisLioTHE’CAL. adj. [from bibliotheca, Lat.) Belonging to a 
library. ; : Ditt. 

Bı BULOUS. adj. [éitulus, Lat.] That which has quality 
of drinking moifture; fpungy. 

Strow’d bibulsus above, I fee the fands, 

The pebbly gravel next, and gutter’d rocks. 

BıCA'PSULAR. adj. [ticapfularis, È 
vefiel is divided into two parts. s 

Bice. n. The name pf a colour ufed'in painting. It is either 
green or blue. 


Take green dice, and order it as you do your blue bice, you 


TLSomfon. 
at.}] A plant whofe feed 


may diaper upon it with the water of deep green. Peacham. 
BICI PITAL. s NM i 
Brcor'eixvsue. ¢ adj. [ biceps, bicipitis, Lat.] 
x. Having two heads. 
While men believe gi dors conformation in any {fpecies, 
they admit a gemination of principal parts. Brown’s Vicky. Err. 


2. It is applied to one of the mufcles of the arm. 
A piece of flefh is exchanged from the 4Sictpital mufcle of 
either party’s arm. Brown's $. ar Errours. 
To BVYCEER. v. 2. [éicre, Welth, a conteft. } 
I1. To fkirmifh; to fight without a fet battle; to fight off 
and one. = l 
They fell to fch a bickering, 


that he, got a- halting, and 
loft his picture. G , 


tdney. 
In thy face 
i ice thy fury; if I longer ftay, l 
Ve fhall begin our ancient Lickerwvigs. 
‘To quiver; to play backward and forward. 
And from about him fierce u re 
Of imoke, and ¢éickering fame, and {parkles dire. 
Miilton’s Par. Lofte 
ol, 
id career, 


Shakefpear fe 


An icy gale, oft fhifting o’er the 
Breathes a blue. film;. and, in its 
Arrefts the bickering flream. 


T Lomfan. 


‘one in a point. 


3 A black 


B I D 


A blackfinith’s anvil is fometimes made with a pike, or 

bickern, or beakiron, at one end. Afoxort. 
F? ‘RNE ° . e 
Peau è adj. [bicornis, Lat.] Having two horns. 

We fhould be too critical, to qucftion the letter Y, or bi- 
-ornous Clement of Pythagorasy that is, the making of the horns 
cUnal. Bror n's I uigar erreurs. 

Bic%RPORAL. adj. [licorpor, T.at.] Waving two bodies. 
To BID. v. a. pret. I tid, bad, bade, I have bid, or bidden. [ biS- 
ban, Saxon. ] 
1. To delire; to afk; to call; to_invite. 
| I am ġid forth to fupper, Jeflica ; 
‘There are my keys. Shakefpeare’s Mlerch. of Ver. 
Go ye into the highways, and, as many as you fhaill find, 
bid to the marriage. Alatt. xxii. 9- 

We ought, when we are Didden to great feafts and meetings, 

to be prepared beforehand. Llakewil!. 
2. To command ;-to order; before things or perfons. 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 

He met the nightmare, and her namic told, 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. 

He chid the fitters, 
When firft they put the name of king upon me, 
And sade them {peak to him. Shakelpcare. 
Hafte to the houfe of flecp, and bid the god, 
Who rules the nightly vifions with a nod, 
Prepare a dream. Dryden's Fables. 
Curfe on the tongue that bids this general joy. 
—Can they be friends of Antony, who revcl 
When Antony’s in danger? Dryden's All for Love. 
‘Thames heard the numbers, as he flow’d along, 
And éade his willows learn the moving fong. Pope. 
Acquire a government over your ideas, that they may come 
when they are called, and depart when they are bidden. 
V atts’s Logicke 


Shake/peare. 


3- To offer; to propofe ; as, to $id a pricc. 
Come, and be true.— 
— Thou Žid/? me to my lofs: for true to thee 
Were to prove falfe. Shate/peare’s Cymbeline. 
W iben a man is refolute to keep his fins while he lives, an:l 
yet unwilling to relinquifh all hope, he will embrace that pro- 
fefaon which 4/ds fuireft to the reconciling thofe fo diftant in- 
terefts. Decay ef Picty- 
As when the goddeffies came down of old, 
With gifts their young Dardanian judge they try‘d, 
And each dade high to win him tø their fide. Granville. 
To give intereit a fhare in friendfhip, ‘is to fell it by inch of 
candle; he that ids moft fhall have it: and when it is mer- 
cenary, there is no depending on it. Collier on Fricnd/bip. 
4. To proclaim; tv offer; or to make known by fome publick 
voice- + 
Our bans thrice ġid / and for our wedding day 
My kerchief bought! then prefs’d, then fore’d away. 
s, : Gay’s bat ye cali its 
5. To pronounce; to declare. : 
You are retir’d, 
As jf you were a feafted one, and not 
‘The hoftefs of the meeting; pray you, bid 
Thefe unknown friends to’s welcome. Shakefpeare. 
Divers of them, as we paffed by them, puttheir arms a little 
abroad; which is their gefture, when shay bid any welcome. 
acon’s New Atiantis. 
How, Didius. fhall a Roman, fore repuls’d, 
Greet your ar ival to this diftant ifle? 
How éid you welcome.to thefe fhatter’d legions? 4. Philips. 
6. To denounce. 
Thyfelf and Oxford, with five thoufani men, 
Shall crofs the feas, and bid falfe Edward battle. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 
She żid war to all that durft fupply 
The place of thofe her cruelty made die. Waller: 
The captive cannibal, oppreft with chains, 
Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokcs, difdains 5 
(O)F nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 
He bids defiance to the gaping crowd, 
And fpent at lait, and fpecchlefs as he lics, 
Vith fiery glances mocks their rage, and dies. 
7. To pray. See BEAD. - R 
If there come any unto you, and bring not*this doétrine, 
receive Him not into your houfe, neither bid him God fpecd. 
z John, 10. 
When thcy defired him to tarry longer with them, he con- 
fented not, but fade them farewcel. Acts, XVill. Z2Ie 
By fome haycock, or fomc fhady thorn, : 
He bids his beads Litt even fong and morn. Dryden. 
Bi pace. n. f. {from ¿id and aie.J An invitation of friends to 
to drink at a poor man’s houfe, and there to contribute chaz 
rity. Did?. 
Pippen. part. paf- [from to bid.] 
t. Invited. 
‘IKere were two of our company lidden toa feaft of the 
family. Bacone 


NY XV. 


Granville. 


BIG 


Madam, the diddex guefts are come. 
2. Commanded. l 
Tis thefe that early taint the female foul, 
Inftru& the eyes of young coquetrtes to roll, 
Teach infants checks a 4i.den blufh to know, 
And litt'e hearts to flu'ter ata beau. P pes R. of the Locle. 
Bi’onerR. 2. f. [from to did.] One who offcrs or propofes a 
price. 
He looked upon fevcral drefles which hung there, expofed 
to the purchafe of the beft Jidder. Med fine 
Bi‘ppinc. 2. f. [from éid.] Command ; order. 
How, fay’ft thou, that Macduff denies his perfon 
At our great bidding ? Sha c/peare’s Macbeth. 
At his fecond bidding, darknets fled, 
Light fhone, and order from diforder fprung 
wAiéthon’s Paradife Loft. 
To BIDE. v. a. [bivan, Saxon.] To endure; to fufter. 
Poor naked wretches, whe:efwe’er you are, 
That ide the pelting of this pitilefs ftorm. Sak. fpeare. 
‘Ihe wary Dutch this gathering ftorm forefaw, 


4. iP tips: 


Ard durft not bide it on the Englifh coait. Dryden. 
Jo Bipe. vw 7. 
x. To dwell; to live; to inhabit. 
All knees to thee fhall bow, of them that dide 
In heav’n, or earth, or under earth in hell. Lbiilton. 


To remain in a place. 
Safe in a ditch he Aides, 
With twenty trenched gafhes on his head ; 
The leaft a death to nature. Shakefpeare’s Adacheth, 
3. To continue in a ftate. 
And they alfo, if they bide not ftill in unbelief, fhail be 
graffed in. Romans, Xi 23. 
4. Ithas probably all the fignifications of the word @bide 3 which 
fee: but it being grown fomewhat obfoletc, the examples of 
its various meanings are not eafily found. 
BipENTAL. adj. [étdens, Lat ] Having two teeth. 
Ill management of forks is not to be helped, when they 


are only éidezta/. Swift. 
Bi’pinc. #. /: [from bide.] Refidence ; habitation. 
At Antwerp has my conftant siding been. Rowe. 


BIENNIAL. 
years. 
Then why fhould fome be .very long lived, others only 
annual or biennial? Ray on the C eatisn. 
BIER. 2. f. [from to bear, as feretrum, in Latin, from /¢70.] 
A carriage, or frame of wood, on which the dead are carricd 
to the grave. . 
And now the prey of fowls he lies, 


adj. (éiennis, Lat.] «Of the continuance of two 


Nor wail’d of friends, nor laid on groaning bier. Spenfers 
They bore him barefaced on the biers 

And on his grave remains many a tear. Shaie/pearea 

FIle muft not float upon his wat’ry biers 

Unwept. Adi ltotte 


Gricfs always green, a houfh:Jd ftill in tears : 

Sad pomps, a threfhold throngd with daily éiers, 

And liveries of black. Dryden's Juvenatl. 

Nake as if you hanged yourfclf, they will convey your 
body out of prifon in a wer. Arbuthnot’s JF. Bull. 

Biesrincs. n f. [byysing, Saxon.] The firft milk given by a 
cow after calving, which is very thick. 
And twice befides, her ^iezlings never fail 
To ftore the dairy with a brimming pail. Dryden. 
Bira‘rious. adj. [kifurius, Lat.] L wofold; what may be un- 
derftood two ways. Dié?. 
Bir'rxrous. adj. [éiferens, Lat.) Bearing fruit twice a year. 
Bi Fip. adj. ([tiffdus, Lat. a botanicalterm.] Divided 
Bi FIDATED. intwo; fplit in two; opening with a cleft. 
Biro’ip. adj. [from binus, Lat. and f-/d.J T wofold; double. 
If beauty havea foul, this is not fhe ; 

If fouls guide vows, if vows are fanctimony, 

If fanétimony be the gods delight, 

If there be rule in unity itfelf, 

"This is not fhe; O madnefs of difcourfe! 

‘That caufe fets up with and againft thyfclf ! 

Bifold authority. Shakef{peare’s Troilus and Creffida- 

Biro’rR Mev. adj. [biformis, Lat.] Compounded of two forms, 
or bodics. 

BIFU'RCATED. adj. [from binus, two, and furca, afork, Lat.] 
Shooting out, by a divifion, into two heads. 

A fmall white piece, bifurcated, or branching into two, and 
finely reticulated all over. IV oodward. 

BIFURCATION. 2./. [from binus and furca, Lat.] Divilion 
into two; opening into two parts. 

The farft catachreftical and far derived fimilitude, it holds 
with man; that is, in a ¢ifurcatien, or divifion of the root 
into two parts. Brown's Vulgar Errourse 

BIG. adj. [This word is of uncertain, or unknown etymology 5 
Junius deriv: s it from BzyxiG 3 Skinner from bug, which, in 
Danifh, fig mafies the belly.) 

I1. Great inwulk ; large. 

Both in addition and divifion, either of fpace or duration, 
when the idea nnder confideration becomes very big, or very 
3 2: S fmall, 


BiG. 


fmal', its precife bulk becomes very obfcure and confufed. 

Locke. 

A troubled ocean, cto a man who fails in it, is, I think, 

the dizge-// objeéi that he can fee in motion. Spedc?ator. 

‘Then commerce brought into the publick walk 

‘The bufy merchant, the biy warehoufe built. T /-om/fon. 

2. ‘Teeming ; pregnant; great with young: with the particle 
w.th. 


A bear big with young hath feldom been feen. Bacon. 
Lete:y om vonder fwelling buth, 

Big with many a common rofe, 

“l his early bud began to bluth. Waller. 


3» Sometimes with of; but rarely. 
His gentle lady, 
Big of th's gentleman, our theme, deccas’d 
As he was born. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline. 
4 Full of fomething ; ard defirous, or about, to give it vent. 
Tse great, th’ important day, 
Big with the fate of Cato and of Rome. Add fin. 
Now ig with knowledge of approaching woes, 
: The prince of augurs, Halithrefes, rofe. Pope. 
5- Diftended ; fwolns ready to burft; ufed often of the effects 
of paflion, as grief, rige. l 
‘Thy heart is fg; get thee apart, and weep. 5 
Shażefp.ares Julius Cæfar. 
6. Great in air and mien; proud; fwelling ; tumid ; haughty 5 
furly. 
4 How elfe, faid he, 
And with žig words, 
= othe meaner man, 


but with a good bołd face, 
aid with a ftately pace. Spen/fer. 
x or unknown in.the court, feem fome- 
what folemn, coy, óig, and dangerous of look,: talk, and an- 
fwer. Afcham. 
If you had but looked 4fg, and #pit at him, he’d have run. 
- Shake/peare’s Winter's Tale. 
Or does the man i’ th’ moon look dig; 
Or wear a huger periwig, 
T han our own native lunaticks. Ftudibras. 
Of governments that once made fuch a noife, and looked fo 
žig in the eyes of mankind, as being founded upon the deepeft 
counfels, and the ftrongeft force ; nothing remains of them but 
a name. South. 
In his moft profperous feafon, he fell under the reproach of 
being a man of Sg looks, and of a ‘mean and abjeét fpirit. 


- Clarendon. 
Thou thyfelf, thus infolent in ftate, . 
Art but perhaps fome country magiftrate, 
W hofe power extends no farther than to fpeak 
Big on the bench, and fcanty weights to break. Dryden. 
; To grant 4g Thrafo valour, Phormio fenfe, 
Should indignation give, at leaft offence. Garth. 


7. Great in fpiric lofty; brave. 
W iat art thou? have not E 

An arm as big as thine? a heart as big ? 

T by words, I grant, are digger : for I wear not 

My dagger in my mouth. _ Shakefpeare’s Cymbeline. 

Bracamist. 2. f [bigamus, low Lat.] One that has committed 
bigamy. See Dicamy. 

By the papal canons, a clergyman, that has a wife, cannot 
have an ecclefiaftical benefice; much Jefs can a bigamif/i have 
fuch a benefice, according to that law. ` Ayliffe. 

Br'camy. »./ [éigamia, low Latin.] 
x. The crime of having two wives at once. 
A beauty waining and diftreffled widow 

Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts, 

To bafe declenfion, and loath’d bigamy. . Shakefpeare. 

Randal determined to commence, a fuit againft Martin, for 
bigamy and inccft. 3 Arluthnct and Pope. 

2. [In the canon law.] The marriage of a fecond wife, orofa 
widow, ora woman already debauched ; which, in the church 
of Rome, were confidered as bringing a man under fome in- 
capacities for ecclefiaftical offices. 

BiGBELLIED. adj. [from dig and delly.] Pregnant; with child ; 
great with young. i 

When we have laught to fee the fails conceive, 
And grow éighbellied with the wanton wind. 


Shakefpeare’s Midfummer Night’s Dream. . 


Children and dighelied women require antidotes fomewhat 
more grateful to the palate. n Flarvey. 
So many we!] fhaped innocent virgins are blocked up, and 
waddle up and down like dighellied women. add‘ for. 
We purfued our march, tothe terror of the market people, 
and the mifcarriage of half a dozen éigbellicd women. 
Addifon’s Freeholder: 
Bi’ccin. n. f- [Seguin, Fr.] A child’s cap. 
leep now ! 
Yet not fo found, and half fo deeply fweet, 
As he, whofe brow with homely diggin bound, 
Snores out the watgh cf night. Shakefpeare. 
BicurT. z. f. It is expiained by Skinner, the cireumference of a 
coil of rope. 
Bi'cry. aav. [from dig.] Tumildly; kaughtily ; with a klufter- 
ing manuer. 


Bi‘Gswoirn. 


Bi kL 


Would’ ft thou not rather choofe a fimall renown, 
‘To be the may’r of fome poor paultry town ; 
Bigly to look, anu barb’roufly to fpeak ; 
To pound falfe weights, and fcanty meafures break? _ 
Lrydcn’s Juvenal, 
Bi’Gwess. 2 /. [from d/g.] 
x. Bulk; greatnefs of quantity. 
If panicum be laid below, and about the bottom of a root, 
it will caufe the root to grow to an exceilive bignefi. Bacon. 
People were fu. prized ac the biguefs and uncouth deformit 
of ‘the camel. L’Eftranze’s Fables, 
‘The brain of man, in refpeét of his body, is much larger 
than any other animal's; excecding in /igne/s three oxen’s 
brains. . - Ray on the Creation. 
2. Size; whether greater or fmaller. 

. Several forts of rays make vibrations of. fevecral Ligneffs, 
which, according to their Jigneffzs, excite fenfations of feveral 
colours; andthe air, according to their bigneffes, excites fen- 
fations of feveral founds. l N. wton’s Opticks, 

BIGOT. 2.f [The etymology of this word is unknown; but 
-~ itis fuppofed, by Camden and others, to take its rife from fome 
occafional phrafe.] A man devoted to a certain party; is 
judiced in favour of certain opinions ; a blind zealot. ko 
ufed often with fo before the object of zeal ; as, a. digot te the 
Cartefian tenets. à 
Religious fpite, and pious fpleen bred firft 


‘This qusirsl, which fo long the žigots nurit. Tate. 
In philofophy and religion, the bigots of all parties are ge- 
nerally the moft pofitive.. Watts.. 
Bi’cotep: adj. [from bigot.] Blindly prepoffefied in favour 
of íomething 5; irrationally zealous; with z2. 
Bigotted to this idol, we difclaim 
Reft, health, and eafe, for nothing but a name. Garth.. 


Preíbyterian merit, during the rei of that weak, Lig-tted, 
and ill advifed_ prince, will eafily be computed. Swift, 

Brcorry. 2./. [from éfeot.] 

1- Blind. zeal ; prejudice; unreafonable warmth in favour of 
party or opinions ; with the particle fe. j 

Were it not fora Ligottry tọ our own tenets, we could hardly 
imaging, that fo many abfurd, wicked, and blood principles, 
fhould-pretend to fupport themfelves by the go:pel. FF atts. 

2. The practice or tenet of a bigot: 

Our filence makes our adverfaries think we perfift in thofe 

bigotries, which all good and fenfible men defpife. Pope. 

adj. [trom òig and fwoln.] Turgid; ready to burft. 
Might my bigfwo/n heart 

Vent all its gricfs, and give a loofe to forrow. Addifon. 

Bic-UDDERED. adj..-[from big and udder.] Having large ud- 
ders; having dugs fweHed with milk. 

Now driv’n before him, through the arching rock, 
Came, tumbling heaps on heaps, th’ unnumber’d flock, 
Big-udder’d ews, and goats of fémale kind. Pope. 

Br’canver. n. f: [belatdre, Fr.}. A fmall vefiel of about eighty 
tons burden, ufed for the carriage of goods. It is a kind of 
hoy, manageable by four or five men, and has mafts and fails 
after the manner of a hoy. ‘They are ufed chiefly in Holland, 
as being particularly fit for the canals. Savary.eT) evoux. 

Li ke ‘bilancders to creep 
Along the coaft, and land in view to keep. Drydem 
Briserry. z. f/- [from bilig, Sax. a bladder, and Lerry; ac- 
cording to Skinner.] The ine with whortleberry; which fee. 
Cricket, to Windfor chimneys fhalt thou leap ; 
‘There pinch the maids as blue as -i/berries. ` 
“a Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of FF indjor. 
Bi’tro. 2. /. [corrupted from B:lboa, where the beft weapons are 
made.] <A rapicr; a fword. ` 
To be compafled like a good bilbo, in the circumference of 
a peck, hilt to point, heel to head. Shakefpeare. 
Br'L eors. a. f A fort of ftocks, or wooden fhackles for the 
. ‘feet, ufed for punifhing offenders at fea. 
Methougktt I lay, 
Wrrfe than the mutines, in the Silboes. ` Shakefpeare. 

BILE. 2. / [bili Lat.] A thick, yellow, bitter liquor, fepa- 
rated in the liver, colleGed in the gall-bladder, and difcharged 
into the lower end of the dugdenum, or spaning of the jeju- 
mum, by the common duét. Its ufe is to fheathe or blunt the ` 
acids of the chyle; becaufe they, being entangled with its ful- 
phurs, thicken it fo, that it cannot be fufficiently diluted by 
the fuccus pancreaticus, to enter the la&teal veflels. Quincy 

In its progreffion, foon the labour’d chyle : 
Receives the confuent rills of bitter bile; ; 
Which, by the liver fever’d from the blood, 
And ftriving through the gall-pipe, here unload 
"I heir yellow ftreams. ‘ 

Bire. z. /. (bile, Sax. perhaps from &:/is, Lat. 
rally fpelt Zotd5 but, I think, 
{welling. 

But yet thou art my flefh, my’ blood, my daughter ; 
Or, rather; a difeafe that’s in my flefh,; j 
Thou art a di/e in my corrupted blood.. Shakefpeare. 
d hofe es did run— fay fo—did not the general run? were 

mot that a botchy fore? Shake/peare’s Rroiius and Crefjida. 
ee A furun;, 


Black more. 
‘This is gene- 
lefs properly.] A fore angry 


BIL 


A furunculus is a painful tubercle, with a broad bafis, arif- 
ing in a cone. It is venerally called a biw, and is ac.om- 
panied with inflammation, pulfation, and reniion. 

Thi fenian. 

The compafs or breadth of the fhip’s botto:mn. 
SA ister. 

22 BILGE. v. ». [from the noun.] To fpring a leak; te let in 

“water, by ftriking upon arock: a fea term. E snner. 

Bı LIARY. adj. [from Sis, Lat.] Belonging to the bile. 
Voracious animals, and fuch as do not chew, have a “cat 
quantity of gall ; and fome of them have the Si/iury du‘c in- 
ferted into the pylorus. Arita, 
Brurnescatre. 2. f: [A cant word, borrowed from Biunzsrate 
in London, a place where there is always a croud of low pvo- 
ple, and frequent brawls and foul language.] MRibaldry 5; foul 


3 a ftript, fair rhet‘rick languifh’d on the ground, © 
. And fhameful éi/ing/gate her robes adorn. Pope. 
Brir'nGcuous. adj. [biunguis, Lat.] Having, or {peaking two 


Birc E ‘in a fbip- 


tongues. 
Br'Lrous. adj. [from di/is, Lat.] Confifting of bil: ; partaking 
of bile. 


Why Srizaus juice a golden light puts on, 
And floods of chyle in filver currents run. Garth. 
When the tafte of the mouth is bitter, it is a fign of a redun- 
- dance of a Silious alkali. Arbuthnot. 
To BILEK. v. a. [derived Mr. Lye from the Gothick, bilai- 
can.] To cheat; to raud, by running in debt, and avoid- 
ing payment. 
iied flationers for yeomen ftood prepar’d. Dryden. 
What comedy, what ee Sag ne yi t, 
"Than grinnin unger, ea t ; 
OF Foar bilk” bones? is Dryden. 
BILL. x. /- [bile, Sax. See Barxu.] The beak of a fowl. 
Their 4:M/s were thwarted croflways at the end, and, with 
thefe, they would cut an apple in two at one fnap. 
Carews Survey of Cornwal. 
It may be tried, whether birds may not be madeto have 
greater or longer ils, or greater and longer talons. . 
Bacon's Natuxal Fiifiory. 


In his iZ 
An olive leaf he brings, pacifick fign ! Milton. 
No crowing cock does there his wings difplay, 
Nor with his horny 4i// provoke the day. Dryden. 
BILL. z. /. [bille, Sax. <pbille, a two edged axe.] 
3. Akin tchet with a hooked point, ufed in country work, 
asa 


ing Sill; fo called from its refemblance in form to the 

beak of a bird of prey. 

Standing troops are fervants acm’d, who ufe the lance and 
fword, as other fervants do the Ackiz, or the bil, at the com- 
mand of thofe who entertain them. Temple. 

2. A kind of sepon anciently carried by the foot; a battle axe. 

Yea diftaff women manage rufty ¿irls ; 

A gainit thy feat both g and old rebel. 

BILLE w. f> [éiuet, Frenc J 

x. A written paper of nage kind. 

e He does receive 

Particular addition from the iH 

That writes them all alike. 

2. An account of money. . 

° Ordinary expence ought to be limited a man’s eftate, and 
ordered to the beft, that the Si//s may be lefs than the eitima- 
tion abroad. Bacon. 

3- A law prefented to the parliament, not yet made an aét. 

INo new laws can be made, nor old laws abrogated or alter- 
ed, but by parliament; where ills are prepared, and prefented 
to the two houfes. Bacon. 

How now for mitigation of this 47//, 

Urg’d by the commons? doth his majefty 

Incline to it, or no? Shakefpeare. 

4- An act of parliament. 

. There will be no way left for me to tell you that I remem- 
ber you, and that I love you, but that one, which needs no 
open warrant, or fecret conveyance; which no Ji//s can pre- 


Shake peare. 


Shake/peare. 


clude, nor noskings prevent. , Atterbury. 
5. A phyfician’s preficription. 
, ike him that took the doétor’s bil, 
And fwallow’d it inftead o’ th’ pill. d Fiudibras. 


The medicine was prepar’d according to the JSi//. 
j L’ Ej? ange, fub. %83- 
Let them, but under your fuperiours, kill 


When doétors firit have fign’d the bloody bik. Dryden. 
6. An advertifement. 
And in degpair, their empty pit to fill, 
Set up fome foreign montfter in a bil. Dryden. 


7. In law. 

I. An obligation, but without condition or forfeiture fer 
monpayment. 2.’ A declaration in writing, that expreffeth ei- 
ther the grief and the wrong, that the complainant hath fuffer- 
ed by the rty complained of; or elfe fome fault, that the 
party ri of hath committed againft fome law. ‘This 
éil is {pmetimes offered to juftices errants in the general aí- 


RIL 


fizes; but mcit tothe lord chancellor. It containeth the faét 
complained of, the-dtimages thercby fuTered, and petition of 
procels againit the defendant for redrcis. Cowel. 
The fourth thing very maturely to be confulted by the jury, 
is, what influence their finding the 4f// may have upon the 
kingdom. Swift. 
8. A billof mort lity. An account of the numbers that have ditd 
in any diftrict. 
Moft who took in the weekly Lills of mortality, made little 
other ufe of them, than to look at the foot, how the burials en- 


creafed or decreafed. Graunt. 
So liv’d our fires, ere doctors Jearn’d to kill, 
And multiply’d with theirs the weekly bill. Dryden. 


Q- A billof fare. An account of the feafon of provifions, or of 
the difhes at a feaft. 
It may feem fomewhat difficult to make out the ills of fare 
for fome of the forementioncd fuppers. Arbuthnot. 
10. 4 billof exchange. A note ordering the payment of a fum of 
money in one place, to fome perfon affigned by the drawer or 
remitter, im confideration of the value paid to him in another 
place. 
The comfortable fentences are our bills of exchange, upon the 
credit of which we lay our cares down, and receive provilions. 
Taylor. 
All that a bi of exch inge can do, is to dircé&t to whom ao 
ney is due, or taken up upon credit, in a forcign country, 
íhall be paid. Locke. 
To Brrr. v. m.'[from JSi//, a beak.] To carefs, as doves by 
joining bills; to be fond. 
Doves, they fay, will 4///, after their pecking, and their 
murmuring. Ben Fohnfon’s Catiline. 
Still amorous, and fond, and dSilling, 


Like Philip and Mary on a hhilling. Fiudibras. 
pi i bill, they tread ; Alcyone comprefs’d, 
Seven days fits brooding on her floating neft. Dryden, 
He that bears th‘artillery of Jove, 
‘The ftrong pounc’d cagle, and the billing dove. Dryden. 


To Birr. v. a. [from bil, a writing-] ‘To publith by an adver- 
tifement: a cant word. 
His mafterpiece was a compofition that he Jil/ed about under 
the name of a fovereign antidote. L’ Eftrange. 
BıLLET. z. f- (billet, French.) 
z- A fmall paper; a note. 
When he found this little Zit, in which was only written, 
Remember Cafar, he was exceedingly confounded. Clarendon, 
2. A ticket direéling foldiers at what houfe to lodge. 


3- Billet doux, or a foft bilet ; a love letter. 


"T'was then, Belinda! if report fay true, 
‘Thy cyes firt open’d on a billet doux. 
Bawds and pimps will be carrying about illet doux. 
Ar buthnet and Pope’s Adartinus Scriblerus. 
4- A {mall log of wood for the chimney. 

Let us then calculate, when the bulk of a faggot or billet is 
dilated and rarificd to the degree of fire, how vaft a place it 
muft take up. Digby on Bodies. 

Their bilet at the fire was found. rior. 
To BYLLET. v. a. [from the noun.] 
x. To dircct a foldier by a ticket, or note, where he is to lodge. 
Retire thee; go where thou art bileted : 
Away, I fay. 
2. To quarter foldiers. 

They remembered him of charging the kingdom, by žilleting 
foldiers. Ra'cigh. 

The counties throughout the kingdom were fo incenfed, and 
their affcctions poifoned, that they refufed to fuffer the foldiets 
to be dilleted upon them. Clarendon. 

Brvviarps. 2. f- without a fingular. [billard, Fr. of which that 
language has no etymology; and therefore they probably de- 
rived from England both the play and the name, ‘which is cor- 
rupted from 4afards, yards or fticks with which a ball is dri- 
ven along a table. Thus sas: Sa ş 

Balyards much unfit, 

And fhuttlecocss mifit ` ‘g manly wit. Alubberd’s Tale.] 

A game at which a h. ? againít another on a table, 


Pope. 


Shakefpeare. 


t it alone; le:`. > Shake/peare. 
Even nofe and chy è 
Smooth as is the #."4 Ben. Fobhnfon. 
Some are forced to vo. ‚wards, almott like ivory 
balls meeting on a illiare. Boyle. 
When the ball obcys thc. - of a billiard ftick, it is not 
any action of the ball, but ba. ~:paffion. Locke. 


BILLOW.. n. f- [tilge, Germ. bolg, Dan. probably of the fame 


original with biliz, Sax. a bladder.] A wave fwoln, and 
hollow. 
From whence the river Dee, as filver cleen, 

His tumbling -s//ows roll with gentle rore. Spenfer. 

Billows fink by degrees, even when the wind is down that 
firft ftirred em. iF ottone 

= Chafing Nereus with his trident throws 
The ows from the bottom. enham. 


ə But when loud 4i//ows lath the founding fhore, 
The hgarte rough verfe fhall like the terrent roar. © Pope. 


4 4 Ze 
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Yo Br’ttrow. v. n. [from the noun-] To fwell, or roll, asa 
wave. 
The billowing fnow, and violence of the fhow’r, 
‘That from the hills difperfe their dreadful ftore, 
And o’er the vales collected ruin pour. Prior. 
Bi’/trowy. adj. [from Si/low.] Swelling; turgid; wavy. 
And whitening down the moffy-tinétur’d ftream, 
Defcends the billowy foam. Lhom/fon. 
Bin. 2. /- [binne, Sax.] A place where bread, or corn, or wine, 
is repofited. : 
The moft convenient way of picking hops, is into a long 


{fquare trame of wood, called a Sz. Afortimer. 
As when from rooting in a ġir, 
All powder’d o’er from tail to chin, 
A lively maggot fallies our, 
‘You know him by his hazel fnout. Swift. 


Br’nary. adj. [from binus, Lat.] “Two; dual; double. 

Bıy nary Arithmetick. A method of computation propofed by 
Mr. Leibnitz, in which, in lieu of the ten figures in the 
common arithmetick, and the progreffion from tem to ten, he 
has only two figures, and ufes the fimple progreffion from two 
to two. This method appears to be the fame with that ufed 
by the Chinefe four thoufand years ago. Chamber's. 

To BIN D. v. a. ptet. J bound; particip. pafl. bound, or bounden. 
binvan, Sax. i 

x- To confine with bonds; to enchain. 

Wilt thou play with him as with a bird? or wilt thou bind 
him for thy maidens. ‘fob. 

To gird; to enwrap; to involve. 

Who hath bound the waters in a garment. 

3- To faften to any thing. 

Thou fhalt bind this line of fcarlet thread in the window, 
which thou didft let us down by. Seujbua. 
Keep my commandments, and live: and my law, as the 
apple of thine eye. Bind them-upon thy fingers, write them 
upon the table of thine heart. Proverbs. 

4- To faften together. 

Gather ye together firft the tares, and ind them in bundles, 
to burn them. Adattherw, 

5. To cover a wound with dreflings and bandages. 

-W hen he faw-him, he had compafiion on him, and went to 
him, and bound up his wounds. Luke. 
Having filled up the bared cranium with our creffings, we 
Lound up the wound. Wifeman. 

6. To compel; to conftrain. 

‘Thofe canons, or imperial conftitutions, which have not 
been received here, do not Sind. File, 


7. To oblige by. ftipulation, or oath. 
If a man vow a vow, or fwear an oath to bizd his foul with 


Ze 
Proverbs. 


a bond, he fhall not break his word. Numbers. 
Swear by the folemn oath, that binds the gods. Pope. 
8. To oblige by duty or law. 
Though I am Sound to every act of duty, 
I am not bound to that, all faves are free to. Shakefpeare. 


Duties exprefsly required in the plain language of Scripture, 
ought to ind our confciences more than thole which are but 


dubioufly inferred. datts. 
o. To oblige by kindnefs. 
10. To confine; to hinder. 
Now I’m cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, ound in 
To faucy doubts and fears. Shakefpeare. 


You will fooner, by imagination, Sind a bird from finging, 
than from eating or flying. Bacon. 
‘Though paffion be the moft obvious and general, yet it is 
not the only caufe that binds up the underftanding, and con- 
fines it, forthe time, to one object, from which it will not be 
taken off. Locke. 
In fuch a difmal place, 
Where joy ne’er enters, which the fun ne’er cheers, 
Bound in with darknefs, overfpread with damps. Dryden. 
xz. To hinder the flux of the bowels ; to make coftive. 
Rhubarb hath manifeftly in it parts of contrary operations; 
parts that purge, and parts that ind the body. Bacen. 
‘The whey of milk doth loofe, the milk doth izd. Herbert. 
To reftrain. 
The more we arc bound up to an exact narration, we want 
more life, and fire, to animate and inform the ftory. Felton. 
13. To bind a book. “Lo putit in a cover. 

Was ever book, containing fuch vile matter, 
So fairly bound ? 

Thofe who could never read the grammar, 
When my dear volumes touch the hammer, 
May think books beft, as richeit Sod. 

To bind to. To oblige to ferve fome one. 
if {till thou doft retain 

‘The fame ill habits, the fame follies too, 
Still thou art ound to vice, and ftill a flave. 
15- To bindto. To contract with any body. 

Art thou Sound to a wife, feek not to be loofer 
16. To bind over. To oblige to make appearancc. 

Sir Roger was ftaggered with the reports concerning this 


wonran, and would have bound her over to the country fef- 
Gons. 5 Addi Gn. 


I2. 


Shake/peare. 


I4- 


Dryden. 


I Cor. 


Eai 
Prior. 


- 


B I O 


To BIND. v. 4. a 
1. To contraét the parts together ; to grow ftiff and hard. 


If the land rife full of clots, and if it is a binding land, you 
muft make it fine by harrowing of it. Lortimer. 
2. Il o make coftive. 


3. To be obligatory. 
The promifes and bargains for truck, between a Swifs any. 


an Indian, in the woods of America, are binding to thers, 
though they are perfectly in a flate of mature, in reference to 
one another. Locke, 

Bixp.2./f- A fpecics of hops. 

The two belt forts are the white and the grey Sind; the 
latter is alarge fquare hop, and more hardy. Afortimer. 

Bi‘nver. 2. f- [from fro kind.) 

1. A man whofe trade it is to bind books. 

2. A man that binds fheaves. 

Three binder, ftood, and took the handfuls reapt 
From boys that gather’d quickly up. Chatman, 
A man. witha binder, may reap an acre of wheat ina day, 
if it ftand well. j Afortimer, 

3- A fillet; a fhred cut to bind with. 

Upon that I laid a double cloth, of fuch length and breadth 
as might ferve to encompats the fraétured member ; which I 
cut from each end to the middle, into three binders. Is? ifeman, 

BINDING. x. /. [from Sind.] A bandage. 

This beloved young woman began to take off the binding of 
his eyes. Tatler, 

Bi xpweeD. 2. f. [convelvulus, Lat.] ‘The name of a plant. 

It hath, for the moft part, trailing ftalks; the leaves grow 
alternately on the branches; the fower confifts of one leaf, 
fhaped like a bell, whofe mouth is widely expanded ; the ovary 
becomes a roundifh membrancous fruit, wrapped up within the 
flower cup ; and is generally divided into three cells, each con- 
taining one angular feed. he fpecies are thirty fix. 1. The 
common white great lindiweed, vulgarly called bearbind. 2. 
Leffler field bindweed, witha rofe coloured flower, vulgarly call- 
ed gravelbind. 3. Common fea bindweed, with round leaves. 
4- Great American dindzeed, with fpacious yellow tweet fcen- 
ted fowers, commonly called Spantfh arbour vine, or Spanifo 
twwordbine. 5. White and yellow Spanith potatoes. 6. Red 
Spanith potatoes. 7. Thejalap, &c. The firft of thefe fpe- 
cies is a very troublefome weed in gardens; and the fecond 
fort is ftill a worfe weed than the former. The third fort is 
found upon gravelly or fandy fhores, where the falt water over- 
flows: this is a ftrong purge, and, as fuch, is often ufed in me- 
dicine. The fourth fort is common inthe hot parts of Ame- 
rica, and is planted to cover arbours and feats: one of thefe 
plants will grow to the length of fixty or an hundred feet, and 
produce great quantities of fide branches, and large fragrant 
yellow flowers, fucceeded by three large angular feeds. The 
two kinds of potatoes are much cultivated in the Wef Indies, 
for food; and, from the roots, a drink is made, called mobbys 
flronecr or weaker: it is a fprightly liquour, but not fubject 
to Hy into the head; nor will it keep beyond four or five days. 
‘Theie roots have becn brought from America, and are culti- 
vated im Spain and Portugal; but, in gencral, they are not fo 
well liked as the common potato, being too fweet and Ju- 
fcious. The jalap, whofe root has bcen long ufed in medicine, 
is a native of the province of Iralapa, about two days journey 
from La Vera Cruz. ther. 

Bindiweed is of two forts, the larger and the fmaller; the 
firft fort flowers in September, and the laft in June and July. 

ATortimer. 

Bi’nocrir. 2. /. [from binus and eculus.] A kind of dioptrick tele- 
icope, fitted fo wéth two tubes joining together in one, as that 
a diftant object may be feen with both eyes together. Jarris. 

BINOCULAR. adj. [trom binus and ocuius, Lat.] Having two 
eyes. 

Moft animals are bizocnlar, fpiders for the moft part odto- 
nocular, and fome fenocular. Derham. 

Bino’mrar Root. [in algebra.] A root compofed of only two 
parts or members, conneéted with the figns p/us or minus. 

arris. 

Brnomixous. adj. [from finus and nomen, Lat.] Having twe 

_ names. 

Bro’GrRArHER. 7. f/f. [CiG ana yeaePe.] A writer of lives; a 
relator not of the hiftory of nations, but of the actions of par- 
ticular perfons. 

Our Grubftreet diggraphers watch for the death of a great 
man, like fo many undertakers, on purpofe to make a penny 
of him. Addi fone 

Bio’GRAFHY. 2. /. [BiG and yp2Ou.] 

In writing the lives of men, which is called biography, fome 
authors place every thing in the precife order of time when it 


occurred. Watts. 
Bi’ovac. z. f. [Fr. from wey wach, a double guard, Germ. 
‘Bi“Hovac. ¢ in war.] A guard at night performed by the whole 
Br’vorac. army ; which. either ata fiege, or lying before an 


encmy, every evening draws out from its tents or huts, and con- 
tinues all night in arms before its lines cr camp, to prevent any 


furprize. To raife the tisvac, is to return the army to their 
tents at break of dav. Trevoux. Harris, 
Br’ 2AanrousS. 


BIR 


Br’parous. adj. [from Zin, and pariz, Lat ] Bringing forth 
twoat a birth. 

Brvarrive. (from binus and partior, Lat.] Having two cor- 
refpondent parts; divided into two. 

BIPARII TION. n.f- [from bipartite ] The actof dividing into 
two; or of making two correfpondent parts. 

Bijpup. n.f. [éipes, Lat.] An animal with two feet. 

No ferpent, or fifhes oviparous, have any ftones at all; 
neither biped nor quadruped oviparous, have any exieriourly. 

Brown's 4 ulgar Er. ours. 
Bı/PFEDAL. adj. [éipeduiis, Lat.] Two feetin length; or hav- 
ing two fecr. 
Bipe’NNATED. adj. [from binus and ferna, Lat.] 
wings. 
All Lipennated infedts have poifes joined to the body. 
Lerpam's Phyfico theclogy. 
Bree’ ratrous. adj. [of bis, Lat. and <iarcv.] A flower con- 
iifting of two leaves. Diét. 
Br’QUADRATE. ' z. f. {inalgebra.] The fourth power, arifing 
BiqiADRA‘TICK. from the multiplication of a fquare num- 
ber, or quantity by irfelf. 4darris« 
BiRCH Tree. [binc, Sax. betula, Lat. ] 

“| he leaves are like thofe of the p:-plar ; the fhoots are very 
flender and weak; the katkims are produced at remote diftances 
from the fruits, om the fame tree; the fruit becomes a little 
fquamofe cone; the feeds are winged, and the tree cafts its 
outer rind every year. “This tree is propagated by fuckers, 
which may be tranfplanted either in Oétober or February; it 
delights in a poor foil. “Che timber of this tree is ufed to make 
chairs, 9c. x; is alfo planted for hop poles, hoops, 9c. and it 
is often ufed to make brooms. 

Bi‘'rcuen. ad. [from birch.] Made of birch. 
His beaver’d brow a birchen garland bears. Dunciad. 

BIRD. uw. f: [bind, or bud, achicken, Saxon.) A general term 
for the feathered kind 3 afowl. In common talk, fowl is ufed 
for the larger, and bird for the fmaller kind of feathered ani- 


mals. - 
y The poor wren, 
The moft diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neft, againít the owl. 
Sh’ had all the regal makings of a queen; 
As holy oil, Edward confeffur’s crown, 
Tne rod and ġi-d of peace, and all fuch emblems, 
Laid nobly on her. Shake/peare’s Henry VILI. 
T he bird of Jove ftoop’d from his airy tour, 
Two ¢éirds of gayet plume before him drove. 
Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Hence men and beafts the breath of life obtain, 
And birds of air, and monfters ofthe main. Dryden’s Æn. 
‘There are fome bird: that a:e inhabitants of the water, whofe 
blood is cold as fifhes, and their flefh-is fo like in tafte, that 


Having two 


LAdiller. 


Lidacbeth. 


the {crupulous are allowed them on fifth days. Locke. 
Some fquire perhaps you take delight to rack, 
Who vifits with a gun, prefents with birds. Pope. 


Zo Birp. v. n. [from the noun.] To catch birds. 
I do invite you tomorrow morning to my houfe, to breakfaft ; 
after,-we'll a birding together. Shake/p. Merry Wives cf Windfor. 
Bı'RDBOLT. n.f. [from éird.and belt, or arrow.] A {mall fhor, 
or arrow, to be fhot at birds. . : 
‘To be generous, guiltlefs, and of free difpofition, is to take 
thofe things for dirdbolts, that you deem cannon bullets. 
Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
BiRDcAGE. n. f. {from birdand cage. See Cace.] 
Birdcages taught him the pulley, and tops the centrifugal 
force. A: buthnot and Pepes Martinus Scriblerus. 
BrrocarcHuer. z. f. [from bird and catch.) One that makes 
it his employment to take birds. 

_# poor lark entered into a miferable expoftulation with a 

Lirdcat.her, that had taken her in his net. L Efirange 
BrRDER. n.f- (from bird.} A birdcatcher. 
BiVRDING PIECE. » fı [from bird and piece.] A fowling piece, 

a gun to fhoot birds with. 

_P:l creep up into the chimney ——There they always ufe to 

difcharge their OE ee 3 crecp into the kill hole. 

akefpeare’s Alerry lives of TVindfor. 

Bi’rprime. n. fJ- [from bird sis lime.] PAE pith tablets, 

. which is fpread upon twigs, by which the birds that light upon 
them are cntangled. 

Eirdlime is made of the bark of holly, boiled for ten or twelve 
hours ; and when the green coat is feparated from the other, 
they cover it up for a fortnight, in a moift place, and pound it 
into a tough paftca that no fibres of the wood be left; then it 
is wafhed in a running itream, till no motes appear, and put 
up to ferment fdr four or five days, and fcummed as often as 
any thing ariles, and then laid up for ufe; at which time thev 
incorporate with it a third part of nut oil, over the fire. The 
birdlime brought f-om Damafcus is fuppofed to be made of fe- 
bettens, the kernels being frequently found in it; but this will 
not endure the froit or wet. “har brought from Spain is of 
an ilLfmell; but the bark of our lantone, or wayfarinz fhrub 
will make very good birdiime. Chambers. 


IN? XV. 


BIR 


Holly is of fu vifcous a juice, as they make Jirdlime of the 


bark of it. f3ac.m's Natural lijio 
With fteres of gather’d glue, contrive AAR, 


To ftop the vents and crannies of their hive 3 
Not öin lime, or [dean pitch, projuce 
A more tenacious mals of clammy juice. 
I'm enfinar’d 5 
Heaw’ns birdiiere wraps me round, and glues my wings. 
Drjden’s King A- thur. 
The woodpecker, and other birds of this kind, becaufe they 
prey upon flies which they catch with their tongue, have a 
couple of begs tilled with a vifcous humour, as if it were a 
natural éfrdiime, or liquid glue. 


Dryden's Jirgil. 


Grew's Cofmolocia Sacra. 


BYRPMAN, n.f. [from bird and man.) A birdcatcher ; a 


fowler. 


Asa fowler was bending his net, a blackbird afked him what 

he was doing; why, fays he, I am laying the foundations of 2 

city ; and fo the birdman drew out of fight. L Eftrange. 
Bi’Rpseve. n. f- [ ddonis, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

The leaves are like fennel or chamomile; the fowers confit 
of many leaves, which are expanded in form of a rofe; the feeds 
are collected into oblong heads. The fpecies are, r. I he com- 
mon red bird, eye. 2. i he long leaved vellow Li: ds tyr, ES. 
The firft fort is fown in open borders, as an annual flower 
plant. “lhe ye low fort is uncommon in England ATi ler. 

BYRDSFCOT. [erutthepedium, Lat.) Whe name of a plant. 
It kas a pupiltonaceous flower; the ovary, which rifts out 

of the flower cup, afterwards becomes a pod, fometimes di- 
ftinguifhed into bells by tranfverfe partitions, full of feeds, for 
the moft part rouidifh; the leaves grow by threes but have 
two wings, or tittle leaves; at the origin of thei- foor ftalks. 
The fpecies are, r. The talleft hairy eird:'o:t ters.. wins a 
glomerated flower. 2. Upright hoary bi -dsfot trois, EFc. 
Ihe firft of thefe plants is, by fome, fuppofed to be the cyti fus 

of Virgil; it dies to the ground with us every winter, and 
rifes again the fuccecding fpring; and, » hen the roots are 
ftronz, the fhoots will rife to four or five feet hih, and pro- 
duce flowers in great plenty ; if it be cut whi e young, the cows 
are very fond of it, but horfes will not eat it, unleís they are 
very hungry. 
Bi’rpsnestT. 2. f- An herb. 


Dicle 
BIi'RDSTONGUE. n.f. An herb. Dic. 
BI'RGANDER. 7. / A fowl of the goofe kind. Dicta 


Bret. n. /- A fith; the fame with the turSot ; which fee. 
BIRTH. n. £ [beonþ, Sax.] 
1. The aét of coming into life. z 
But thou art fair and at thy rth, dear boy, 
Nature and fortune join’d to make thee great. Shake/p. K. J: 
In Spain, our fprings like old mens children be, 
Decay’d and wither’d from their infancy ; 
No kindly fhowers fall on our barren earth, 
To hatch the feafons in a timely birth. Drydens Ind. Emp. 
2. Extraction; lineage. 
Moft virtuous virgin, born of heav’nly birth. Fairy Q. 
All truth I fhall relate: nor firft can I 
Myfelf to be of Grecian birth deny. Sir F- Denham. 
3. Rank which is inherited by defcent. 
He doth object, I am too great of birth. 
Shake/peare’s Aderry [Vives of Windfors 
Be juft in all you fay, ‘and all you do; 
Whatever be your birth, you’re fure to be 
A peer of the firft magnitude to me. Dryden's Juvenal. 
4. The condition or circumftances in which any man is born. 
High in his chariot then Halefus came, 
A foe by birth to Troy’s unhappy name. 
5. Thing born; produétion. 
‘The people fear me ; for they do obferve 
Unfather'd heirs and loathly births of nature. Shake/p. H.1V.- 
That pocts are far rarer births than kings, 
Your nobic& * ther prov’d. Ben. ‘Johnfon's Epigrams. 
Who of themfelves 
“mprudence mix’d, 
of body, or mind. 
Milton’s Paradife Lofts 
She, for this many thoufand years, 
Seems to have praétis’d with much care, 
To frame the race of woman faif 3 
Yet never could a perfect birth 


Dryden's Virgil. 


Abhor to join: and 
*roduce prodigious 4 


Produce before, to grace the earth. Waller 
His eldeft birth , 
Flies, mark’d by heav’n, a fugitive o’er earth. Prior. 


The vallies {mile, and, with their flow’ry face, 
And wealthy births, conf__ ʻe flood’s embrace. Blackmore. 
Others hatch their cggs, ai ecend the birth, till it is able to 
fhift.for itfelf. Addifon’s Spectator. 
6. The ac of bringing fprth. 
„That fiir Syricp | epherdefs, 
Who aver years of barrennefs, 
The highty favour’d Jofeph bore’ 
To him that ferv’d for her before; 


3 D 


And at her next 4/r#4, much like thee, 
"I hrough pangs fled to felicity. MFI? E 
7- The feamen call a due or proper diftance between fhips lying 
at an anchor, or under tail, a irt. Ao the proper place 
aboard for the mefs to put their chefts, Ee. is + alled the J:r% 
of that mefs. Alfo a convenicut place to moor a 1Lip in, is 
called a birth. Farris. 
Brrvupayr. n. f: [from birth and ef:zy.] 
x. Ihe day on which any one is born. 
Coricnet liz ht, 
Exhaling firft from darknefs, they beheld 
Birthday of heaven and carth alat tars Paraat Lrf. 
2. The day ofthe year in which any one was burn, annually ov- 
ferved. 
“This is my A4irth:da, 5 as t!.is very day 
Was Caffius born. Shia epeare’s Tulus Cefar. 
T hey tell me, ‘tis my & rrřuč&iy, and Vil keep it 
With double pomp of fadnefs : 
* Tis what the day deferves, which gave me b:eath. 
Your country dames, 
WY hofe cloaths returning i tlui claims. Prior. 
Biı'rTHDOM z. A ( Uhis is erroncoufly, I think, printed in 
Shake/pearc, bi thdoom. Ñr is derived trom birth and d:m. See 
DoM ; as kingdom, dukedem.j  Privil geof birth. 
J.ct us rather 
Hold faft the mortal fword; and, Jike good men, 
Beftride our downfaln birtbdom. Shake pea: e's Alach:th. 
Bi’rvrunicur. z. /. (from birth and night.) 
x- “Ihe night in which any one is born. 
Th’ angelick fong in Bethlehem field, 
On thy “firthnizsh:, that fung the . aviour born. Har. Regain. 
2. The night annually kept in memory of any one’s birth. 
A youth more glitt’ring han a ¿i thnight beau. Pope. 
BIRTHPLACE. z. / [from dir: and slace.}] Place where any 
one is born. 
My 4irthp’ace have I and my lovers left; 
This enemy's town Pll enter. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
A degree of ftupidity beyond even what we have been ever 
charged with, upon the fcore of our birthplace and climate. 
Svifts Add: efs to Parliament. 
BvVRTHRIGHT. 7. / [from birth and right.] “The rights and 
privileges to which a man is born ; the right of the firit born. 
Thy blood and virtue 
Contend for empire in thee, and ee 
Shares with thy dirthrigit. Shakefp. Alls will that ends well. 
: - And haft been found 
By merit, morce than birthright, Son of God. 
Afliltows Paradife Loft. 
I lov’d her firft, I cannot quit the claim, 
But will preferve the birthright of my paffion. Orway’s Orph. 
While no bafenefs in this breaft I find, 
I have not loit the birthright of my mind. Dryden's Aurenga. 
“Io fay, that liberty and property are the Sirthright of the 
'Englifh nation, but that if a prince invades them by illegal me- 
thods, we muft upon no pretence refift, is to confound go- 
vernments. Addifon’s th’ hig Examiner. 
BIRTHSTRA’YNGLED. adj. [from birthand frrangile.] Strangied 
or fuffocated in being born. 
Finger of birthstran_led babe, 
Ditch deliver’d by a drab. Shakcfpeare’s Atacheth. 
BIRT wort. z. /. (from birth and wert; | fuppofe from a qua- 
lity of haftening delivery. driffolcchia, Lat.) The name of 
a plant 
The {talks are ficxible ; the leaves are placed alternately on 
the branches ; the flowers conli of one leaf, are of an ano- 
malous figure, hollowed like a pipe, and fhaped like a tongue, 
generally hooked ; the flower cup turns to a membrancous, 
oval fhaped fruit, divi.cd into five cells, and full of flat feeds. 
“The fpecies are, 1. “Che round rooted dirthzverr. 2. The climb- 
ing /irthwert. 3. Spanifh dirrhwort, &e. The firit and fecond 
are fometimes ufed in medicine, ‘and are ~'-- nropagated by 
~ parting their roots. z Atiller. 
BIsCOlIN. n.f [French.] A confection made of flour, fugar, 
marmalade, ecgys, Ge. 
Bi’scuir a2./f [from ¢fs, twice, I- . and curt, baked, Fr.] 
3. A ki d of hard dry bread, mare to be carried to fea; it is 
baked for long voyages four times. 
The éifeurt alfo in the fhips, efpecially in the Spanifh gal- 
lics, was grown hoary, and unwholefome 
Knolless Fitfiory of the Turks. 
Many have been cured by abftinence from drinks, eating dry 
éifexiz, which creates no thirft, and ftrone fri€tions four or 
five times a day. Arbuthnot cn Diet. 
2. A compofition of fine flout, almonds. andiugar, made by the 
confectioners. 
To Bi'secr. v. a. [from sinus and jeco, to cut, Lat.] To divide 
into two parts. e. 
“The rational horizon Zi/e.vesh the globe into t vo qual parts. 
ve reton s Mul ar Errours. 
Bise’crion. x. f. [from the verb.]} A geomcetricahCerm, figni- 
fying the divifion of any quantity into two equal parts. 


RVSHOP. m.f. [from cpifeopus, Lat. the Saxons formed brFcop, 


Dryden. 


E I i 
which was afterwards fUficned into liZez.] One of the head 
wider of the clergy. 

A & foop is an overfeer, or fuperintendant, of religious mat- 
tersin the Chriitian church. Ayi Fe’ s Purergen, 

You fthall find him weil accompany’d 
WVith reverend fathers, and well learned iZ cps. 
Shake/peare's Richard It: 

‘Their zealous fuperftition thinks, or pretends, they canot 
do God a greater fervice, than to deftroy the primitive, apofto- 
lical, and anciently univerfal government of the church b 
Lijec fS. K. Charles. 

In cafe a bif op fhould commit tresf-n and felony, and forfeit 
his citate, with his life, the lands ot his bifhoprick remain ftill 
in the church. South, 

On the word Zipp, in Frenchez. jue, I would obferve, that 
there is no natural connexion between the facred office and the 
letters or found; for excg.e, and bikep, lignify the fame office, 
though there is not orc letter alike in then. Pratt? s Legick. 

Bi’sHov. n.f A cant word for a mixture of wince, oranges, 
and fugar. 
; . Fine oranges, 
Well roafted, with fugar and wine in a cup, 
They`ll make a tweet 4ijep, when gentle tolks fup. Szi/?, 
To BISHOP. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘Lo contirm; to admit 
fuolemnly in-o the church. 
J hey are prophane, imperfect, oh! too bad, 
Except confirm’d and tisha; ed by thee. ° Donne. 
Bi’sHop..ick. u. f [bryrcopnice, Saxon ] The diocefe of a bi- 
fhop; the diftriét over which the jurifdiction of a bifhop ex- 
tends. 

It will be fit, that, by the king’s fupreme power in caufes ec- 
clefiattical, they be fubordinate under fome bifhop, and i- 
Sboprick, of this realm. Bacons Advice to bi:liers,. 

A virtuous woman fiiould reject marriage, as a good man 
docs a li/bəprick ; but 1 would advife neither to perfin in refuf= 
ing. i Addifon’s Spectator. 

‘Phofe- paftors had epifcopal ordination, potleffed prefer- 
ment. in the church, and were fomctimes promoted to Liyhap- 
ricksthemfelves. Swift cn the Sentiments of a Church of £. man, 

BrsHorpsweep. [4x mi, Lat-} The name of a plant. 

“Ths ‘is an umbelliferous weed, with {mall ftriated fecds; the 
pctals of the flowers are unequal, and fhaped like a hesrt. T'he 
feeds of the greater di/bopsweed are ufed in medicine, and fhould 
be fown .n an open fituation, early in the [pring. iller, 

Bısx. z. f. [bi/que, Fr.] Soup; broth mace by boiling feveral 
forts of fiefh. 
A prince, who in a foreft rides aftray, 

And, weary, to fome cottage finds the way, 

Talks of no pyramids, or fowls, or ži/ks of fith, 

But hungry fups his cream ferv’d up in earthen dith. 

King’s Art of Cookery. 

Br’sKET. See Biscuir. 7 
Bi'smeurit. z. f. The fame as marcafite; it properly fignifies a 
hard, white, brittle, mineral fubftance, of a metalline nature, 
found at Mifnia; though fuppofed to be only a recrementitious 
matter thrown off in the formation of tin, as unfit to enter 
its Compoiition. “There are fume, however, who eftcem it 
a metal jui geveris; though it ufually contains fomé filver. 
There is an artificial bi/mu:b made, for the fhops, of tin. 
= Qrircy. 
Bi’ssExXTILe. z. f. [from dis and festilis, Lat.] Leap year; 
the ycar in which the day, arifing from fix odd hours in each 

year, is intercalated. 

The year of the fun confifteth of three hundred and fixty 
five days and fix ours, wanting eleven minutes; which fix 
hours omitted, wiil, in time, deprave the compute; and this 
was the occafion of bifJexti.e or leap year. 

l : Brown’s Pulgar Errours. 

Towards the latter end of February is the éi/jeti/e or inter- 
calar day; cald bifextile, becaufe the iixth of the calends of 
March is twice repeated. Flolder on Time. 

Bi’sson. [derived by Skinner from by and fin.] Blind. 
But who, oh! who hatn feen the imosled queen, 

Run barefoot up and down, threat’ning the fumes 

With 47ffon rheum ? Shakefpeure’s Flamlet. 

What harm can your 2i/inmiconfpectuitics glean out of this 
charaéter. Shakelreare’s Cericlanus. 

BYSTRE. n.f. [French.} A colour made of chimney foor boiled, 
and then difirted with water; ufed by painters in wahing their 
defigns « Tew ux. 

Bi'srortr. n. f. [biftsrta, Lat] The name of a plant called 
alfo /natewe.d; which fee. 

Bi'sroury. z. /. [éiffouri, Fr.] A 
in making incifions, of which t ere are three4orts ; the blade of 
the firit turns like that of a jancet; bur the {Yraight é1ftoury has 
the blade fixed in the handie ; the crooked /sffoury is thaped 
like a halt moon, having the edge on the infide. Chan.ber se 

Bisutcows. adj. [bifulexs, Lat] Clovenfooted. 

For the fwine, although multiparous, yet being £ifulcous, 
and only clovenfooted, are farrowed with open eyes, as other 
bifulcous animals, ` Drowns V uigar Erres. 

Bir. z. /- [bicol, Saxon.] Signifies the whole miachine of al} the 

iron 


fargecg’s inftrument ufed 


BIT 


iron appurtenances of a bridle, as the bit-mouth, the branches, 
the curb, the fevil holes, the tranchefil, and the cr-tis chains ; 
but fometimes it is ufed to fignify only the bit-mouth in par- 
ticular. Fari ie:?s Litef. 
‘They light from their horfes, pulling off their Jiz., that they 
might foniething refrefh their mouths upon the grafs. Sidney- 
We have {trict ftatutes, and moft biting laws, 
The needful és and curbs of headttrong tteeds. 
Shake/p. ea,ure for A4erzfure. 
Fe hath tke Ziz fatt between his teeth, and away he runs. 
Stillingficet. 


Addifon. 


Unus’d to the reftraint 
Of curbs and 4/fs, and flecter than the winds. 
Brrr. n. J: [from dite. | 
x. As much meat as is put into the mouth at once. 
. kiow many prodigal éits have flaves and peafants 
‘This night englutted ! Shake/peare. 
Follow your function, go and batten on cold éits.. Shak-/p- 
T be mice found it troublefome to be ftill climbing the oak 


for dvery Sit they put in their bellies. . L’tfrange. 
By this the boiling Kettle had prepar’d, 
And to the table fent the fmoaking lard, 
A fav’ry éz/, that ferv’d to relifh wine. Dryden. 


John was the darling; he had all the good 4,ts, was cram- 


med with good pullet, chicken, and capon. Arbuth, 
2. A {mall piece of any thing. 
Then clap four flices of pilafter on’t, 
‘That, lac’d with Sits of ruftick, makes a front. Pope. 
He bought at thoufands, what with better wit 
You purchafe as you want, and 4it by bit. Pope. 


His majefty has power to grant a patent for ftamping round 
bi's of copper, to every fubject he hath. Swift. 
3-.A Spanifh Weft Indian filver coin, valued at fevenpence half- 
e ny. 
4- P4 lit the better or worfe. In the fmalleft degree. 

Ihre are few that know all the tricks of thefe lawyers; 
for aught I can fee, your cafe is nota Jit clearer than it was 
feven years ° Arbuthnot, 
o Bır. v. a. [from the noun.] To put the bridle upon a 
horfe. l 

Bitrcnu. z. /. [brexze, Saxon.) ` 
x. The female of the canine kind; asthe wolf, the dog, the fox, 
the otter. 
And athis feet a ditch wolf fuck did yield 

To two young babes. Spenfer. 

I have been credibly informed, that a Sitch will nurfe, play 
with, and be fond of young foxes, as much as, and in place 
of her puppies. Lecke. 

2. A name of reproach for a woman. 
John had not run a madding fo long, had it not been for an 
extravagant ditch of a wife. Arbuthnot. 
To BILE. v. a. pret. I dit 5 part. paf. I have bit, or bitten. [bi- 
zan, Saxon. } 
x. To crufh, or pierce with the teeth. 
My very enemy’s dog, 
Though he had bif me, fhould have ftood that night 


Againit my fire. Shakcfpearc. 
E Such fmiling rogues as thefe, 

Like rats, oft Site the holy cords in twain, 

Too intricate tv’ unloofe. Shake/peare. 


Thcefe are the youths that thunder at a playhoufe, and fight 


for Sitten apples. Shake/peure. 
He falls; his arms upon his body found, 
And with his bloody teeth he é/tes the ground. Drid. 


There was lately a young gentleman 4/4 to the bone, who 
has now indeed recovered. Tatler. 
‘Their foul mouths have not opened thcir lips without a fal- 
fity ; though they have fhowed their teeth as if they would Sire 
off my nofe. Arbuth. and Pope's Alart. Scrib. 
2. To give pain ye 
ere feel wethe icy phang, 
And churlifh chiding of the winter’s wind ; 
Which when it 4/tes and blows upon my body, 
Ev’n till I fthrink with cold, I fmile. 
Full fifty years harnefs’d in rugged fteel, 
I have endur’d the Siting wirtter’s blaft, 
And the feverer heats of parching funimer. 
Reiwe's Ambitious Stempmsitler. 
3- To hurt or pain with reproach. 
Each poct with a diff’rent talent writes ; 
Onc praifes, one inftructs, another bites. 
4- To cut; to wound. - s 
Pve feen the ray, with my good biting faulchion, 
I would have rfade them fkip. Sheakefpeare. 
5. To make the mouth fmart with an acrid tafte. 
it may be the firit water will have more of the fcent, as 
more fragrant; and the fecond more of the tafte, as more bit- 
ter, or iting. Bacon. 
6. ‘lo cheat; to trick; to defraud: a low phrafe. 
Afleep and naked as an Indian lay, 
Anthonett faétor ftule a gem away : 
He piedg’d it to the knight; the knight had wit, 
So kept thediamond, and the rogue was é/¢. 


Shake/p. 


Rofeomizz:on. 


Pope, 


BILL 


if you had allowed half the fine gentlemen to have converfed 
With you, they would have been ftrangely it, while they 
thought only to fall in love with a fair lady. Popea 
Birar. u. A [trom the verb. ] 
1. “Lhe feizure of any thing by the tceth. 
Docs he think he can endure the everlaiting burning, or 
arm himfelf aguinit the bites of the never dying worm: South. 
Nor dogdiys parching heat, that fplits the rocks, 
Are half fo harmful as the greedy flocks ; ? 
"I heir venom`d bite, and {cars indented on the ftocks. 
Dryden's Virgil's Georgicks. 
2. Theast ofa fifth that takes the bait. 
I have known a very good tfher angle diligently four or fix 
hours fora river carp, and not havea bite. Walton. 
3- A cheat; atrick; a fraud: in low and vulgar language. 
Leta ma., be ne’er fo wife, ; 
He may be caught with fob.r lies; 
For tase it in its proper licht, 
” Tis juft what coxcombs call a drte. 
4. A fharper ; one who commits frauds, 
Bi'vrer. x». / [from bire.] 
IX. Hie that bites. 
Great barkers are no biterse 
2. A fiih apt to take the bait. 


He is fo bold, that he will invade one of his own kind, and 

you may therefore eatily believe him to be a bold biter. Vait. 
3. A tricker; a deceiver. 

A viter is one who tells you a thing, you have no reafon to 
difbclieve in itfelf, and perhaps has given you, before he bit 
you, no reafon to difbelicve it for his tiuj lp, it, aud, if you 
give him credit, laughs in your face, and triunphs that he has 
deccived you. He is one who thinks youa fool, becaufe you 
do not think hima knave. Spe‘iatore 

BrvrTacre. 2.f. A frame of timber in the {tcerage ot a ihip, 
where the compafs is piuced. Didi. 
Bı TTEN., partici». pay: [from fo b'te 3 which fee. ] 
BITTER. adj. [bi<en, Saxon.) 
x. Having a hot acrid, biting tafte, like wormwood. 
Bitter things are apt rather to kill than engender putrefac- 
tion. Bacos Nar. £tift. 
Though a man in a fever fhould, from fugar, have a Sitter 
tafte, which, at another time, produces a fweet one; yet the 
idea of bitter, in that man’s mind, would be as clear and difa 
tinct from the idea of fweet, as if he had tafted only gall. 


Swift 2 


Camden. 


Loken 
2. Sharp; cruel; fevere. 
Friends now faft fworn, 
Unfeparable, fhall within this hour, 
On a diffenfion of a doit, break out 
To bitter efl enmity. Shake/peares 


Fufbands, love your wives, and be not S/fter againít them. 
Colof/. 
‘The word of God, inftead of a Sitter, teaches us a ee 
zeal. Spratt, 
3- Calamitous ; miferable. 
Noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only Sitter to him only dying ; 
Go with me, like good angels, to my end. 
A dire induétion arn I witnefs to ; 
And will to France, hoping the confequence 
Will prove as Sitter, black, and tragical. 
Tell him, that if Ibe: my bitter fate, 
*Tis to behold his vengeance for my fon. 
4. Painful; inclement. 
And fhun the éi/fer conisquence: for know, 
‘The day thou eat’ft therecr, my fole command 
‘Tranfgreft, inevitably thou fhalt die. Parad. Loft; 
“The fowl the -orders fly, 


Shake/pe 


Shake/p: 
Dryden, 


And fhun the 47tter blaft, and wheel about the fky, Dryde 
5. Sharp: reproachful; fatirical. 
Go with me, 
And, in `ihe breath of £:tser words, let’s fmother 
My damned fon. Shake/pearés 


6. Mournful; affiiéted. 
Wherefere is light give 
unto the Zit'er in woul ? . 
7- In any mannier, unpleafing or hurtful. 
Bitter is an equivocal word; there is Sitt:-r wormwood, 
there are éitter words, there are bitter enemies, and a bitter 
cold morning. Weatts’s Logicke 
Bi'rvreRGoOuRD. 2. f. [colocynthis, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
It is, in all refpeéis, like the gourd, excepting the leaves of 
the plant being deeply jagged, and the fruit being exceffively 
bitter, and not eatable. “I here are feveral varieties of this 
piant, which are very common in divers parts of the Eaft and 


to him that is in mifery, and life 
TF oba 


Welt Indies. AlilliT e 
BYTTERLY, adv. [trom bitter. ] 
r. With a bitte.’ talte. 
2. Ina bitter manner; forrowfully; calamitoufly. 
I fo lively acied with my t@ars, 
‘That my poor miftrefs, moved therewithal, 
Wept bitterly. Shakefpeare; 


Litter ly 


BIY 


Bitterly haft thou paid, and ftill art paying 

That rigid fcore. 

3. Sharply ; feverely. 
His behaviour is not to cenfure bitterly the errours of their 
zeal. Spratt. 
Bi rvern. z. j. [62tour, Fr.] A bird with long legs, anJ a 
long bill, which feeds upon fifh remarkable for the noife 

which he makes, ulually called Susmping. See BITTCUR. 

The poor fifh have enemies enough, befide~ fuch unnatural 


Afi iton. 


fifhermen as otters, the cormorant, and the bitter. Js alton. 
So tı at fearce 
The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulpht, 
‘To fhake the founding marfh, TLhompfor. 


BrTvrTerRn. 2.,. [from étter-] A very bitter liquor, which 
drains off in making of common falt, and ufed in the prepara- 
tion of Ep‘om falt. Quincey. 

Bı TTERN: ss. 4. f. [from bitter.] 

1. A bitter taite. 

The idea of whitenefs, or 4 tterne/s, is in the mind, exactly 
anfwering that power which is in any body to produce it oo 

ocke, 

z. Nialice; grudge; hatred; implacability. 

The &:trerne/s and animofity between the chief commanders 
was fuch, that a great part of the army was marched. Cla: end. 

3. Sharpnefs ; feverity of temper. 

His forrows have fo overwhelm’d his wits, 

Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks, 

His fies, his frenzy, and his Sftterne/s ? Shakefp. 

Pierpoint and Crew appe-red now to have contraéted more 
bitternefs and fournefs than formerly, and were more referved 
towards the king’s commiffioners. Clarendon. 

4. Satire; piquancy ; keennefs of reproach. 

Some think their wits have been afleep, except they dart out 
fomewhat piquant, and to the quick: men ought to find the 
difference between faltnefs and bitternefs. Bacon. 

5- Sorrow; vexation; affliction. 

‘There appears much joy in him, even fo much, that joy 
could not fhew itfelf modett enough, without a badge of bitter- 
nefs. Shake/peare. 

They fhall mourn for him, as one mourneth for his only fon, 
and fhall be in birterne's for him, as one that is in Sitterne/s for 
his firftborn. Zech. 

M oft purfue the pleafures, as they call them, of their natures, 
which begin in fin, are carricd on with danger, and end in 


bitterne/s. Wake. 
I oft, in Sitterucf. of foul, deplor’d 
My abfent dzughter, and my dearer lord. Pope. 


BITTERSWEET. z. /. [irom bitter and /wect J] The name of 
an apple, which has a compound tafte of fweet and bitter. 

It is but a Sitterfweet at beft, and the fine colours of the fer- 
pent do by no means make amends for the fmart and poifon of 
his fting. South. 

When I exprefs the tafte of an apple, which we call the 
bititerfweet, none can miftake what I mean. Watts. 

B1’ TTERVETCH. z. f. [orobus, Lat.] ` , 

This plant hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe em- 
palement rifes the pointal, wrapt up in the membrane, which 
becomes a round pod, full-of oval fhaped feeds; two leaves, 
joined together, grow upon a rib that terminates in a point. 

Miller. 
- name of a bird, commonly 
~ hut perhaps as properly 


Bif’trtrour. 2 f. [éutour, Fr.] 
called the Sitter; [See Birr 
bittour. ; 

Then to the waters brink, fhe laid her head ; 
And, usa Sittexy bumps w thin a reed, 
To thee alone, © lake, fhefaid, I tell. 
BITUME. a. /. [from dSitumen.]; Bitumen. 
Mix with thefe 
Idzwan pitch, quick fulphur, filver’s fpume, : 
Sea onion, hellcbore, and black Situme. ay. 

BITUMEN. x. f [Lat.}] A far4py- ttuous matter dug out of 
the earth, or fcummed off lakes,# e Afphaltisin Judza, of 
various kinds; fome fo hard as fr “ad for coals; others fo 
glutinous as to ferve for mortar Savary. 

It is reported, that bitumen m _, ~u with lime, and put under 
water, will make as it were un artificial rock, the fubftance 


Dryden. 
See BITUMEN. 


becometh fo hard. Bacon. 
‘The fabrick feem’d a work of rifing ground, 
With fulphur and Srtuzien caft between. Dryden. 


Bitumen is a body that readily takes fire, yields an oil, and is 

foluble in water. Woodward. 

Biru’mMinous. adj. [from bitumen.] Having the mature and 
qualities of bitumen ; compounded of bitumen. 

IWaphtha, which was the bituminous mortar ufed in the walls 
of Babylon, grows to an @nftirc-ar ` v hard marrer, likea 
itone. - Bacon. 

The fruitage fair to fight, like thar .-.aich grew l 

Near that bituminous lake, where Sodom m’d. 

Alitos Par. Loft. 

BIvA‘LVE. adi. [fror. binus and walvæ, Lat ]~ Having two 
valves or fhutters ;’a term ufed of thofe fifth that ha'e two 
fheHs, as oyfters ; and of thofe plants whofe feed pods open 


2. Totell; in a good fenfe. 


BLA 


their whole length, to difcharge their feeds, as peas. 
In the cavity lies loofe the fhell of fume fort of bivalve, lat- - 
ger than could be introduced in at either of thofe holes. 


. IF o2dward. 
Biva‘LvuLa. adj. [from bivaive.] Having two valves. Diz, 
Bi xworT. 7. f- An herb. Dif, 


BizANTINE. 2. f. [more properly fpelt byzantine; from Byzan- 
tium.] A great piece of gold valued at fifteen pound, which the 
king offereth upon high feftival days; itis yet called a bizan- 
tine, which anciently was a piece of gold coined by the empe- 
rours of Conftantinople, den. 

To BLAB. v. a. [b/abberen, Dutch.] 

a. To tell what ought to be kept fecret; it ufually implies rather 
thoughtlefinefs than treachery ; but may be fed im either fenfe, 

The gaudy, 4.abbing, and remortfeful day, 
Is crept into the bofom of the fea. Shakz/p, 
Thy dues be done, and none left out i 

Ere the ġ/abbing eaftern fcout, 

T he nice morn on the Indian fteep, 

From her cabin’d loophole peep. 

Nature has made man’s breaft no windores, 

To publifh what he doés within doors; - 

INor what dark fecrets there inhabit, 

Unilefs his own rath folly aš it. 

Sorrow nor joy can be difguis’d by art, 

Our forcheads 4/46 the fecrets of our heart. 

It is unlawful to give any kind of religious worfbip to a crea- ` 
ture ; but the a of the fathers cannot “SS ‘the in- 
dex expurgat.rius, tor blabbing fo great a truth, - Stillingfleet. 

Nor whifper to the tattling reeds ae 

The blackeft of all female eds 2 

Nor 4/aé it on the lonel 

Where echo fits, and lift’ning mocks. 


AG lon, 


Fiudibras, 


Swifr.: 


That delightful engine of her thoughts, 
That $/att’d them with fuch pleafing elequence, 


‘Is torn from forth that pretty ow cage. 
To tattle; to tell tales. fb- Ee ea 
., Your mute PH be; 
When my tongue labs, then let mine i -nae 
- Twe 


fee. 

Shake, ni ted Nigbt. 

Bras. n. f. [fram the vei A teltale; a babbler ; 
a treacherous betrayer of fecrets. : 


The fecret man heareth many.confeffions -for who will open 
himfelf to a aš, or babbler ? Bacon; 
To have reveal’d 

Secrets of man, the fecréets of a friend, 

Contempt and fcorn of all, to be excluded ` 

All friendfhip, and avoided asa dias. Afi ltor, 

Whoever fhews me a very inquifitive body, [ll fhew him s 
blab, and one that thall make privacy as publick as a proclama-. 
tion. ; CE fs 

I fhould have certainly gone about fhewing my Brinig faasa naa 
the charge of fecrecy, to every lab of my acquaintance. 


l S o Swsft’s Letters. 
Bra’‘sseErR. 2. f: [from S/ab.] _A tattler; a teltale. 
To BLA’sBER. v. x. To whiftle toa horfe. | Skinner. 
BLA‘BBEERLIPPED. Skinner. See BLE OBBERLIPPED. 
BLACK. ad. [blac; Saxon. ] 
1. Of the colour of night. 
In the twilight in the evening; in the lac and dark night. 
ov. 
By Ariftotle it feems to be implied, in thefe problems which- 
enquire why thé fun makes man lack, and not the fire, . why 
it whitens wax, yet blacks the fkin. Brow. 
2. Dark. 
‘The heaven was ack with clouds and wind, and there was 


Jo BLAB. V. n. 


a great rain. x Kings. 
3- Cloudy of countenance; fullen., 
She hath abated me of half my train 5 
‘ Look’d black upon me. i Shake/p. 


4- Horrible ; wicked ; atrocious. | 
Either my country never muft be freed, 
Or I confenting to fo b/acġ a deed. 
5. Difmal ; mournful. 
A dire indu€tion am I witnefs to; 
And wil to France, hoping the confequence 
Will prove as bitter, 4/ack, and tragicaly Shakefp. 
6.. Black and Blue. The colour of a bruife; a ftri 
Miftreis Ford, good heart, is beaten black pic pr that you 
cannot fee a white fpot about her. Lagrry Wives of Windsor. 
And, wing’d with {peed and fury, new i 
To refcue knight from S/ack and blue. Fitudibras. 
BLACK-BROWED. adj. [from black and brow.] Having black 
eyebrows; gloomy; difmal; threatening. i 


Come, gentle night; come, loving, black-brow’d night, 


Give me my Romeo. . 

_ Thus when a Slack-brow’d guft begins. to rife, 
W Hite foam ‘at firft on the curl’d ocean fries, 
‘Then rears the main, the billows mount the {fkies. 


BLACE- 


BLACR-BRYONY. n. f. [tamnus, Lat.] The name of a plant: 
It is maie and female in different plants ; the fuwers of the 
male plant confift of one leaf, and are bell-fhaped; but thefe 
are bairen; the embryos are produced on the female plants, 
which become oval berries, including rofindifh feeds. “hete 
plants have no clafper, as the white bryony hath. The fpe- 
cies are, 1. I he common back bryony. 2. Flack bryony of Crete, 
with a trifid leaf, G’e. The firft is rarely cultivated in gar- 
dens, but grows wild tinder hedges, and is gathered for medi- 
cinal ufe. It may be cafily propagated by fowing the feeds, 
foon after they are ripe, under the fhelter of bufhes; where, 
in the fpring, the plants will come up, and {fpread their 
branches over the bufhes. Miller. 
BLACK-CATTLE. Oxen; bulls; and cows. 
The other part of the grazier’s bufinefs is what we call 
black-cattle, produces hides, tallow, and beef, for exportation. 
Swift. 
BLAcCK-EARTH. m f- It is every whefe obvious on the ea 
of the ground, and what we call mould. Woodward. 
BLACK-GUARD. adj. [from black and guard.] A cant word a- 
mongfit the vulgar; by which is implied a dirty fellow; of 
the meaneft kind. 
Let a black-guard boy be always about the houfe, to fend on 
your errands, and goto market for you on rainy days. Swift. 
BracK-LEAD. 7. f. [from black and dead.) A mineral found in 
the lead-mines, much ufed for pencils; it is not fufible, or 
not without a very great heat. 
You muft firft get your b/ack+lead fharpened finely, and put 
faft into quills, for your rude and firft draught. Peacharm. 
BracKk-MAIL. n. f- & certain rate of moncy, corn, cattle, or 
other confideration, paid to men- allied with robbers, to be by 
them protected from the danger of fuch as ufually rob or fteal. 
Cowel. 
BLACK-PUDDING. 2. f. [from black and padding.) A kind of 
food made of blood and grain. 
Through they were lin’d with many a piece 
Of ammunition bread and cheefe, 
And fat 4lackpuddings, proper food 
For warriours that delight in blood. Fludibras. 
BLACK-ROD. 7n. /. [from black and rod.) The ufher belonging 
to the order of the carter; fo called from the black rod he car- 
rics in his hand. He is of the king’s chamber, and like- 
wife ufber of the parliament. Cowel. 
Brack. z. /. [from the adjective. ] 
x. A black colour. 
Black is the badge of heH, 
The hue of dungeons, and the {cowl of night. 
Shakefp. Love's Labour loft. 
For the production of black, the corpufcles muft be Icfs than 
any of thofe which exhibit colours. Newton. 
2. Mourning. 
Rife, wretched widow, rife; nor, undeplor’d, 
Permit my ghoft to pais the Stygian ford : ? 
But rife, prepar’d in d/ack, to mourn thy perifh’d lord. 


m Dryden's Fables. 
3. A blackamoor. 


4- That part of the eye which is black. 
It tuffices that it be in every part of the air, which is as 
big as the Zack or fight of the eye. Dighy. 
Zo BLACK. v.a. [from the noun.] To make black; to blacken. 
Blacking over the paper with ink, not only the ink would 
be quickly dried up, but the paper, that I could not burn be- 
fore, we quickly fet on fire. Beyle. 

Then in his fury blck’ d the raven o'er, 

And bid him prate in his white plumes no more. 


Mddifer’s Ovid. Ahetamerph. . 


Briac’Kamoor. x. /. [from black and Afoor.] A m= by na- 
ture of a black complexion; a negro. 

They are no more afraid of a 
of a nurfe, ora cat. 

BLA'CKBERRIE D Heath. [empetrum, Lat.] The name of a piant. 
. It hath leaves like thofe of the heath ; the fowers are malc 
and female, which grow in diurant parts of the fame plant ; 
the male flowers have no petals; the female are fucceeded by 
blackberries, in each of which are contained three or four hard 
feeds. This little fhrub grows wild upon the mountains in 
Staffordfhirce, Devonthire, and Yorkfhire. A Tiller. 
Biracksekry Bub. n.. A fpecies of bramble; which tee. 
BLA'CKBERRY. n. [- The fruit of the blackberry bufh. 

Ihe policy of mieie crafty {neering rafcals, that ftale old 
moule caten chee: Neftor, and that fame dogfox Ulyfles, is 
not proved worth a blackberry. Shake/peare. 

Ihen fad he fung the children in the wood ; 

How Mackberrics they pluck’d in delarts wild, 

And fearlefs at the giittering fauchion fmil’d. Gay. 
Bra'c KBIRD. z. /. [irom b/s and dird.] "I he name of a bird. 

Of finging birds, (hey Mave linnets, goldfinches, biacklirds, 
thrufhes, and divers ot::ers. 

A {choolboy ran unto’t, and thought 

The crib was down, the bhictéird caught. 

Yo BLACKEN. v. a. [from black. J 
a. To make of a black colour. 


NA KY, 


lackamssr, or a lion, 


Car ew. 


Surft. 


BLA 


Biefs’d by afpiring winds, he finds the ftrand 
Bla tend by clouds. 


While the long fun’rals L/zcken all the way. 
2. To darken. 

That little cloud that appeai’d at firft to Elijzh’s fervant, no 
bigger than a man’s hand, but prefently after grew, and fpread, 
and Slackenecd the face of the whole heaven. South. 

3. To defame; or make infamous. 

Tet us 4’/a.4cn him what we can, faid that mifcrcant Har- 

rilon, of the bleffed king, upon the wording and drawing up 


Prior: 
Popes 


his charge againft his approaching trial. Scuth. 
The morals b/acken’d, when the writings *{cape 
The libell’d perfon, and the pictur’d fhape. Popes 


Zoe Bra‘cK EN. v. n. To grow black. 
The hollow found 
Sung in the leaves, the foref{t fhook around, 
Air blacken’d, roll’d the thunder, groan’d the ground. Dryden: 
Bra’cxKisnH. adj. [from black.] Somewhat black. 
Part of it all the year continues in the form of 2 b'ackifo 
oil. Boyle. 
BLA’CKMOOR. 2 f. [from slack and Asor.) A negro. 
The land of Chus makes no part of Africa; nor is it the 
habitation of Z/acimoors ; but the country of Arabia, efpecially 
the happy and ftony. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
; More to weft 
The realm of Bacchus to the dSlachrnzer fta. 
Bta‘’cw ness n. f. [from black. ] 
I. Black colour. 


Par. Regs 


Blacknefs is only a difpofition to abforb, or ftifle; with- 
out reflection, moft of the rays of every fort that fall on the 
bodies. 


Locke. 
There would emerge one or more very black fpots, and; 


within thofe, other fpots of an intenfer é/2c/1e/s. Newton. 
His tongue, his prating tongue, had chang’d him quite, 


To footy blacéne/s from the pureft white, Addi fon. 
2» Darknefs. ? 
His faults in him feerm as the fpots of hceav’ns 
More fiery by night’s blackne/s. Shakefpeare. 


Bria’ckssiiH. m f. [from biack and fiuith.] A fmith that works 
in iron; fo called from being very fmiutty. 

The &lact/mith may forge what he pleatvs. Flowel, 

Shut up thy doors with Bars and bolts ; it will be impoflible 
for the bluct/mith to make them fo faft, but a cat and a whore- 
mafter will find a way through them. . Spectator. 

BLACKTAIL z. fò [from bheck and zail.] A filh; a kind of 
perch, by fome called raffs, or popes See Pope. Dict. 

BLA'CKTHORN. 1. /. [from black and tkorn.] Tne fame with 
the floc. See PLUI, of which it is a fpecies. 

BL A'DDER. 7n. f. (blasone, Saxon; blader, Dutch. 

1. “Ihat vellel in the body which contains the urine. 

The bladder fhould be made of a membranous fubftance, 
and extremely dilatal.le for receiving and containing the urine, 
till an oportunity of cmiptying it. Ray. 

2. It is often filled with wind, to which allufions are frequently 
made. l 
That huge great body which the giant bore, 

Was vanquifh’d quite, and of that monftrous mafs 

Wes nothing left, but like an empty bladder was. Fairy Q, 

A badder but moderately lled with air, and ftronzly tied, 
being held near the fire, urew exceeding turgid and hard ; but 
afterwards being brought nearer to the fire, it fuddenly broke, 
with fo loud a noife as made us for a while after gas oir 

ojle. 
3- It is ufual for thofe that learn to fwim, to fupport themfelves 
with blown bladders. 
I have entur’d, 

Like little wanton boys, tnat fwim on bladders. 

Th -f -..2:ny fummers, in a fea of glory ; 

Bu: tur ocyond my depth: my highblown pride 

At lcngth broke under me. Shakefpearés 

4- A bilifter; a puftule. 
BLA'DDLR-NUT. n. f> [faph;lcedendron, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower confifts of ieveral leaves, which are placed circu- 
larly, and expand in form cfa rofe ; out of whofe many headed 
flower cup rifes the pointal, which becomes a membranaceous 
fruit, fomewhat like the inflated bladder of fifhes, and divided 
into two or three cells, containing feeds in form of a fcull. 
‘he fpecies ae, 1. Thecommon wild b/adder-nut. 2. “Three 
lcas cà Virginian bladder-nut. 3. Bladder nut, with fingle fhining 
leaves. 4. Bladder nut, with narrow bay leaves. 5. Three 
leaved American 4/adder-nut, with cut leaves. The firit of thefe 
trees is found wiid in the ads, and other fhady places, in the 
northern purts of L; The fecond fort is a native of A~ 
merica, but ts fo ha. naure the fevcreft cold of our 
climate, jn the open a: oth thefe kinds may be propagated, 
by fowing their iceds caily in the tpring. They will commonly 
grow in England to the height of twelve or fourteen feet. Mill. 

BLADDER SENA. n. /. [esdutea, Lat.] “Che name of a plant. 

Tt hath a papilionaccous Hower, fuccaeded by pods, refemb- 
ling the inffated bladder of fifhes, in which are contained fea 
veral kidney flhaped tecds. T'he fpecies are five. J hefe fhrubs 
grow tothe height of cight or ten feet Hand. among flowering 

3 E trees, 
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trees, the oddnefs of their flowers and pods will make 2 pretty 
Varicty. Eiro- 
BLADE. z. / | blæs, bled, Sax. biked, Fr.] The fpire cf grats 
Leforc it grows to fecd; the green fhoots of cein which rife 
irom the fecd. This feems to me the piimitive fiznification of 
the word blase, from which, I believe, the thee of a fwerd 
was farft named, becaufe of its fimilitude in Grape ; 2nd, from 
the /lade of a fword, that of other weapons or tools. 
There is hardly found a plant that yieldeth a red juice in the 
lade or car, except it be the tree that beareth Junguis draco- 


ris. Bacs. 
Sends in his feediize flocks betimes, t invade 

The tiling bulk cf the luxuriant (fade. Dryden. 

sould 


If we were able to Give into her fecret receffer, we 


find that the {malic blade of grafs, or moit contemptible 

weed has its particular ufe. Sift. 
Hunz on every fpray, on every blate 

CFf grals, the myriad dewdrops twinkle round. Lhcmifor. 


BLADE. =. f. [fhette, Germ. blad, Dutch. ] 

r. The arp or Griking part cfa weapon or inftrument, diftinét 
from th. handle. It is ufually taken for a weapon, and fo call- 
ed probably from the likenefs oï a fword blade to a tiude of grais. 

He tought ail round about, his thiríty Llade 
‘lo bathe in blood of faithicfs enemy. 
She knew the virtue of her blade, nor would 


Fairy Queen. 


Pollute her tabre with ignoble blood. Dryden. 
Be his this fword, whofe biade of brafs difplays 
A ruddy gicam ; whofe hiit a filver blaze. FP ipe. 


2. A brifk man, cither fierce or gay, called fo in contempt. So 
we fay mett e tor eao ase. 
You'll find yourfelf miftaken, fir, if you'll take upon you 
to judge of thefe d/ades by their garbs, looks; and outward ap- 
pceaiance. _LEfrang:. 
Then turning about to the hangman, he faid, ; 
LDifpatch me, I prithec, this troublefome blade. Prior. 
RLADE of the Shoulder. az. f. The bone called by anatomifis 
BLADEBONF.- the {capula,.or fcapular bone. 
Fe fell moft furioufly on the broiled relicks of a fhoulder 
of mutton, commonly called a 4ladetone. Pope. 
T Brave. V. a. [from the noun.] To furnifh, or fit with a 
blade. 
BLa‘pepD. adj. [from Llade.] Having blades or fpires. 
Her filver vifage in the watry glafs, 
Decking with liquid pearl the éleded grafs. 
‘ hatc{p. Alidjummer Night's Dream. 
As where the lightning runs along the ground, 
Wor dladed grafs, nor bearded corn fucceeds, 
But fcales of fcurf and putrefaétion breeds. Dryden. 
Brain. z. f [blexenc, Sax. éfyne, Dutch.] A puflule; a botch; 
2 blifier. 
TItches, Zains, 
Sow all th’ Athenian bofoms, and the crop 
Be general lcprofy. 
Botch-s and lains muft all his flcfh imbofs, 
Avil all his people. 
Vhene'’er | hear a rival nam’d, 
I feel my body ail inflam’d ; 
WV hich breaking out in boils znd S/ains, 
With yellow filth my linen ftes. 
B: AMIABLE. adj. [from llamc.] Culpable; faulty. í 
Virtue is placcd between two extremes, which are on both 
fides equally liema le. Dry ken. 
Bia waprenrss. #2. j. {from llamaile.] Fault; the ftate of bc- 
ing Liable to blame. 
NLA MABLY. adv. [from blaz, 77°71 
liable to cenfurs. 
A procefs may be carr! 
cioufly or bl:maniy abfent, . 
To BLAME. v. a. Célamer, | 
s. To cenfure; to charge Wi. 


Night cenfure. 
©O)::> 


Shall do 2 court’fy to ou: , 
May blame, but not cont Shakefptarc. 
Porphyrius, you too fu: ¿did cnipt your fate; 
"Ti. true, your duty to.: t became ; 
Burt praifing thet, Í muf yeur conduct lame. 
Dryden's Tyrannick Love. 
Fach finding, like a friend, 
Something to licme, and fomething to commend. 
2. Vo beanie ias ufually the particle fir beia:t the fauit. 
Tihe render muft not blame me for maing ufe here all along 
of the word fentiment. Locke. 
3. Sometimes, but rarely, ef 
‘Lomorcus he b/am’d of inconfiwerate rafhnce’Ss, for that he 
would bufy himfelf in matters not bclonging:+to his Vocation. 


huclles’s Fliflory of the Turks. 


Shate/peare. 
Adiltcn. 


Swift. 


Culpable ; in a manner 


az tinft a perfon, that is mali- 
lefinitive fentence. Aylife- 


it generally implics a 


vhich men 


Pope. 
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Braste. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
I1. Fault ; imputationsof a fault. 
In arms, the pr ife of fucc.s is fhared among many; yet 


the ¿lame of mifad entures is charycd upon onë. 
Sir J. Idazyward. 


Brawcuer. x. f- [from dlanch.] A whitener. 


BLA 


They lay the lame on the poor little ones, fomcetimies paf: 
fienntely cnough, to divert it from themicives. Lecke. 
2. Crime; that which produces or ceferves centure. 
Who would not judge us to be difcharged of zil blame, 
which are confecit to have no «reat fault, even by their very 
word and tcitimony, in whofe cyves no fault of ours hath wer 


hitherto been accuftomed to icem {fmatl. Fisker. 
I unfeeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and /4xnes I laid upon myfelf, 
For fliangers to my nature. Shake/peare. 


3. Hurs. 
Therewith upon his creft, 
With rigour fo outragcous he fmit, 
‘That a large fhare it hew’d out of the reft, ' 
And glancing down his fhicld, from blame him fairly bleft. 
Fairy Queen. 
4- There is a peculiar {tru€ture of this word, in which it is not 
very evident whether it be a zoun or a verb; but I conceive 
to be the nsun. To blame, in French, â tort. 
Nou were to bieme, I muft be plain with you, 

To part fo Nightly with your wife’s firft gift. 

Shake/p. Aderchant of Venice, 

I do not afk whether they were miitaken ; but, on fuppofi- 
tion they were not, whether they were #2 blame in the man- 
ncr. Stillingfleet: 

Now we fhould hold them much zo blame, 
If they went back before they came. Pricr. 
BLA MEFUL. ad. [from klame and full.] Criminal; guilty; 
meriting blame. 
Is not the caufer of thefe time<fs deaths 
As thameful as the executioner ? 
Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour, 

If ever lady wrong’d her lord fo much, 

Phy mother took into her é/ameful bed 

Somé ftern untutor’d churl. 

BLA'MELESS. adj. [from blame. 
1. Guiltlefs; innocent; exempt from cenfure or blame. 

She found out the righteous, and preferved him Llamelefs 
unto God. FPF ifdomi, x. 5. 

The flames afcend on either altar clear, 

While thus the ¢/ameie/s maid addrefs’d her pray’r. Dryden. 

Such a I¢ffening of our coin will deprive great numbers of 
Llamelefs men of a fifth part of their eftates. Locke, 

2. Sometimes it is ufed with of: 
We will be 4lame'c/s of this thine oath. PP a ii. 17> 
BLA'MELESLY. adv. [from Slamelef/s.] Innocently ; without 
. crime. 

It is the wilful oppofing explicit articles, and not the not 
believing them when not revealed, or not with that conviction, 
again{t which he cannot é/amele/ly, without pertinacy, hold out, 
that will bring danger of ruin on any. Fdammeond, 

BiaA‘’MELESNESs. n. /. [from plamelafi] Innocence 5; exemp- 
tion from cenfure. — 

Having refolved, with him in Homer, that all is charge- 
abie on Jupiter and fate, they infer, with him, the 4/amelcff- 
nefs of the inferiour agent. ; ammnd. 

BLA MEr. 2. f. [from biume.] One that blames or finds fault; 
a cenfurer. 
In me you’ve hallowed a pagan mufe, 

And denizon’d a ftranger, who, miftaught 

By Llamers of the times they marr’d, hath fought 

Virtucs in corners. Donne. 

PRiamewo’atuy adj. [from tame and worthy.] Culpable; 

Liamenble; worthy of blame or cenfure. 
Although the fame fhould be S/ameworthy, yet this age hath 
reafonably well forborm to incur the danger of any fuch blame. 
Filooker. 


Shake/peare. 


Shakespeare. 


Jo BLANCH. v. a. [blanchir, Fr.] 
x. To whiten; to change from fome other colour to white. 
You can behold fuch fights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 

When minc is anchi with fear. Shakeff care. 

A way of whiting wax cheaply may be of ufe; and we 
havc fet down the practice df tradefmen who blanch it. Boyle. 

And fin’s black dye feems b/anch’d by age to virtue. 
3 Dryderws Spani/h Fryar. 
2. To ftrip of peel fuch things as have hufks. 

‘Their fuppers may be bifket, raifins of the fun; and a few 

Llanched almonds. IF ifeman. 
3. To obliterate ; to wafh out; to balk Ì to pafs over. 

The judges thought it dangerous to a mit ifs and ands, to 
qualify treafon ; whereby every one mighf cxprefs his malice, 
and é/amch his danger. Bacon. 

Xou are not tranfported in an action that waras the blood 
and is appearing holy, to 4/anch, or take fur admitted, the point 
of lawfulneis. Bacon, 

Jo BLANCH. v. 2. To evade; to fhift; to fpeak foft. 

Optin:i csnfiliarti mortui; books will {peak plain, when coun- 

fellors blanch. : Bacen. 
Dic. 
BLAND. ei. [blandus, Lat.] Soft.; mild; gentle. 


In 


BLA 


In her face excufe 
Came proogue; and apology too prompt ; 
Which, with S/and words at will, the thus addrefs"d. 
Adilton’s Paradi,e Loft. 
An even calm 
Perpetual reign’d, fave what the zephyrs bland 
Breath’d o'er the blue expanfe. Thomfon. 
Jo BLA'NDISH. V. a. [blandiar, Lat. To fmooth ; to foftcn. 
I have met with this word in no other paflage. 
Muft’ring all her wiles, 
With slandifs’d paricys, feminine affaults, 
onguc-batteries, flie furceas’d not day nor nights 
To itorm me over-watch’d, and weary’d out. 
MA lton’s Agonifles. 
Bia'NDISHMENT. 2. f. [from Llandifh; blanditiz, Lat-] 
x. A& of fondnefs ; cxpreffion of tendernefs by gefture. 
‘The little babe up in his arms he hent, 
Who, with fweet pleafure and bold s/andi/bment, 


*Gan fmile. : Sfer tr. 
Each bird and beaft, behold 
Approaching two and two; thefe cow’ring low 
ith blandi/hment. Milton. 


». Soft words; kind fpeeches. : 

He’ was both well and fair fpoken, and would ufe ftrange 
fweetnefs and £/andifbment of words, where he defired to ef- 
feét or perfuade any thing ‘that he took to heart. Bacon: 

3. Kind treatment; carefs. 
Him Dido now with llandi/bment detains 5 

But I fufpe& the town where Juno reigns. Dryden. 

In ordet to bring thofe infidels within the wide cirtle of 
whiggifh comimunity, neither Lidndif/bments nor promifcs are 
omitted. i Swift. 

BLANK. adj. [é/anc, Fr. derived by Menage from Albianus, thus : 
Albianus, aldiatiicus, tianicus, biancus, bianco, blanigus, blancus, 
blanc; by othérs, from 4/anc, which, in Danifh, hifies in- 
ing; in Conformity to which, the Germans have blancker to 
foine ; the Saxons, blæcan ; and the Englifh, bleach, to whiten. ] 


x- \WVhitc. 
‘To the 4/akk moon 
Her office they preicrib’d : to th” other five 
‘Their planetary motions „Alilta 
2. Without writing; unwritten à empty of all marks. 
Our fubftitutes at home fhall have ¿laně charters, 
W hereto, when they. know that men are rich, 
They fhall fubfcribe them for large fums of gold. 
or Richard IT. 
Upon the debtor fide, I find innumerable articles ; but, upon 
the creditor fide, little more than 4S/ané paper. Addifon. 
3. Confufed; crufhed; difpirited ; fubdued ; depreffed. 
There without fuch boaft, or fign of joy, 
Solicitous and S/ané, he thus began. 
: Adam foon as he heard - 
‘The fatal trefpafs done by Evc, -amaz’d, 
Aftonied > and lnk, while horrour chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax’d. 
| Milton's Paradife Left. 
But now no face divine contentment wears ; : 
"Tis all 4/ané fadnefs, or continual fears. Pope. 
4 Without rhime; where the rhime is blanched, or mificd. 
The lady fhall fay her mind freely, or the S/ané verfe fhall 
halt for it. aos Shake/peare. 
Lang have your ears been fill’d with tragick parts ; 
Blood and lané verfe have harden’d all your hearts. 
i Addifon’s Drummer. 
Our élank verfe, where there is no rhime to fupport the ex- 
preffion, is extremely difficult to fuch as are not mafters In the 
tongue. Addifon. 
BLANK. ». f: [from the. adjective. ] 
I.: A void fpace. 
I cannot write a paper full as I ufed to do; and yet I will 
not forgive a Janě of half an inch from you. Swift. 
2. A lot, by which nothing is gained; which has no prize m2" 
ed oe it. 5 : 
‘you Rave heard yous general talk of Rome 
And of his friends there, it is lots to dlanks | 
NIy name hath touch’d your ears. 
In fortune’s lottery lies 


Milton, 


Shake/pear v- 


A’ heap of d/anks, like this, for one fmall prize. Dryden. 
= a ihe world the coward will defpife, 
Vhen life’s a b/ank, who pulls not for a prize. Dryden. 


32. A paper from Which the writing is e 
-S_le has left him 
The blank of what he eas; 


I teU thee, eunuch, fheshas quite unmann‘d hi 
l n'd him. D 
4- A peper unwritten 5 any thing without marks ge ret oi 
R or him, I think net on him; for his thou hts, 
ould they were S/anks, rather than fill’d with me. 
Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 


Onjiiffion to do what is neceilary 


Deves a commiffion toa flank of aan e 
A rer. Shak s 
p For the.bðox of kno Hades fair, aia 
efented with an univertal Aang 
Of nature’s works, tu me expunz’d and sas'd. Milton 


BLA 


A life fo fpent is one great lant. whick, though not blotted 
with fin, is yet without any characters of grace or virtue. 
Rogers's Sermons, 
5. The point to which an arrow is directed ; fo called, becaucic; 
to be rore vifible, it was marked with white. 
Slander, 
WVhofe whifper o’er the world’s diameter, 
As level 2s the cannon to his blank, 


Tranfports its poifon’d fhot. Shake/peart« 
6. Aim; fho:. 
The harlot king 
Is quite beyond my aim; out of the blank 
And level of my brain. Shadke/pearte 
I have tpoken for you all my beft, 
And ftood within the «uns of his difpleafurc, 
For my free tpeech. Shake/pcaree 
7. Objeét to which any thing is directed. 
See better, Lear, and let me {till remain 
The true blank of thine. Shake/peare- 
To BLANK. v. a. [from /lank; blanchir, Fr.) 
1. l’o damp; to confufe; to difpirit. 
Each oppofite, that Zé/anks the face of joys 
Meet what I would have well, and it deitroy. Shake/ps 


Dagon muft ftoop, and fhall ere long receive 
Such a difcomfit, as fhall quite defpoil him , 
OF all thefe boafied trophies won on me, 
And with confufion blan: his worfhippers. Milton. 
If the atheift, when he dies, fhould find that his foul re- 
mains, how will this man be amazed and blanked? Tillotfon- 

2. To efface; to annul. 

All former purpofes were //anked, the governour at a bay, 

_ and all that ch loft and cancelled. Spenfers 

BLANKET. 7. f- [bolanchette, Fr.] 

x. An woollen cover, foft, and loofely woven; fpread commonly. 
upon a bed, over the linen fhect, for the procurement of 
warmth. 

Nor heav’h peep through the d/anket of the dark, 
To cry, hold! hold! Shukejpcare: 
‘The abilities of man muft fall fhort on onc fide or other, like 
too fcanty a slanket when you are abcd; if you pull it upon 
your fhoulders, you leave your fect bare ; if you thruft ic down 


upon your feet, your fhoulders are uncovercd. Temple. 
imfelf among the ftoried chiefs he fpies, 
As from the S/anket high in air he flies. Popes 


2. A kind of pear, fometimes written ¢lanzguet. Sec PEAR. 
Yo BLANKET. v. a. [from the noun. ]} 
1. To cover with a blanket. 
My face I'll grime with filth ; 
Blanket my loins; tie all my hair in knots. Shake/peares 
2. To tofs in a blanket, by way of penalty or contempt. 
Ah, oh! he cry’d, what ftreet, what l.ne, but knows 
Our purgings, pumpings, 4/anketings, and blows? Popes 
BLA'NKLY. adv. [from blank.) In a blank manner; with white- 
nels; with palenefs ; with confufion. 
Teo BLARE. u.n. [blaren, Dutch.] To bellow; to roar. 
To BLASPHE’ME. v. a. [élafphemo, low Lat.) 
i. -2o far in terms of impious irreverence of Ged. 
2. To peak evil of. 
The trueft ifue of thy throne, 
By his own interdiétion ftands accurs’d, 
And does bla/pheme liis breed. Shake/pearén 
Thole who from our labours heap their board, 


Skinn, 


Biafpheme their feeder, and forget their lord. - Pope: 
Zo BLASPHE'’ME. v. 2. To fpeak blafphemy. 
Liver of bla/pheming Jews 
Gall of goat, and flips of yew. Sheke/pearce 


I punifhed them oft in every fynagogue, and compelled them 
to Lla/pheme. Acs. 
BLASPME'MER. 7. f- afpheme.] A wretch that fpeaks of 

God in impious and ent terms. 

Who was beforc bemer, and a perfecutor, and in- 


jurious. 1 Timothy. 

Even that dla/pi-em felf would inwardly reverence him, 
as hein his heart re’ defpifes him for his cowardly bafe 
filence. South. 


Deny the curft 3/a/phemer’s tongue to rages 


And turn God?’s fury from an impious age. Tickell. 
Should each blajphemer quite efcape the rod, 
Becaufe the infult’s not to man, but God. Pope- 


BLA'’SPHEMOUS. adj. [from blafpheme. Itis ufually fpoken with 
the accent on the fyllable, but ufed by Milton with iton 
the fecond.] Impioufly irrever ‘pth regard to God. 

O man, take hced * tho» che gods do move, 
‘To caufe full -ch 10u canit not refift 5 
Blafphemous wor. , Per vain do prove. 

And dar’ft thou’: we {pon of God propound, 
To worfhip thce acd to. ; now more accurit 
For this attempt, boldcr than that on Eve, 

Añ more bla/phemous P Miltons 
A man can hardly pafs the ftree s, without having his eais 
grated with fuch horrid and 4/a/phemaxs oaths and cumes. Tillot. 
That any thing that wears the namic of a chriftian, or but of 
many, 


Sidney. 


BLA 


man, fhould venture to own fuch a villainous, impudent, and 
blufphemous affertion in the face of the world, as this! Svuth. 
BrtASPHEMOUSLY. adv. [from &lajphenm:w.] Impioufly ; with 
wicked irreverence. 
VY here is the right ufe of his reafon, while he would blej? - 
monufly fet up to controul the commands of the Almighty ? Swift. 
BLASPHEMY. 2. /. [trom bla pheme.] 

-Bla phemy, ttrictly and properly, is an offering of fome in- 
dignity, or injury, unto God himielf, either by words or 
writing. Ayliffe. 

But that my heart’s on future mifchief fet, 
I would {peak 4/a/phemy, ere bid you fly ; 
But fiy vou muft. Shake/peare. 

Intrinfick goodnefs confifls in accordance, and fin in contra- 
riety, to the fecret will of God ; or elfe God could not be de- 
fined good, fo far as his thoughts and fecrets, but only fuperfi- 
cially good, as far as he is pleafed to reveal himfelf, which is 
perfcét £/a,phemy to imagine. tFtammond. 

BLAST. z. J: [trom blæpz, Sax. b/afen, Germ. to blow. ] 
s. A guilt, or puff of wind. 
They that fland hich, have many //a/?s to fhake them ; 
And, if they fall, they dafh themifclves to picces. 
Shake/p. Richard Il. 
Welcome, then, 
Thou unfubftantial air, that I embrace ; 


“The wretch that thou haft blown unto the worft, 


Owes nothing to thy b/a/?s. Shakefpeare. 
Perhaps thy fortune doth controul the winds, 


Doth loote or bind their 4/a//s in fecret cave. Fairfax. 
Three fhips were hurry’d by the fouthern blaf, 
And on the fecret fhelves with fury caft. Dryden. 


2. The found made by blowing any inftrument of wind mufick. 
In peace there’s nothing fo becomes a man, 
As modcit ftillnets and humility 5 
Fut when the //e/? of war blows in our ears, 


Then imitate the action of the tyger. Shake/peare. 
He blew his trumpet—the angelick sla/f? 
Fill’d all the regions. Ailton. 


The Veline tountains, and fulphureous Nar, 
Shake at the baleful é/a//, the fignal of the war. Dryden. 
WV hether there be two different goddeffes called Fame, or 
one goddefs founding two different trumpets, it is certain, vil- 
lainmy has as good a title to a blaft from the proper trumpet, as 
virtue has from the former. Swit. 
3. Ihe ftroke of a malignant planet; the infection of any thing 
peftilential. . 
By the blaf of God they perifh. Fob. 
Te BLAST. wv. a. [from the noun.) 
3. To ftrike with tome fudden plague or calamity. 
You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding fames 
Into her fcornful eyes! infeét her beauty, 
You fenfuck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful fun, 
To fall and é/a/7 her pride. Shake/pearte 
Oh! Portius, is there not fome chofen curfe, 
Some hidden thunder in the ftore of heaven, 
Red with uncommon wrath, to //a/? the man, 
Who owes his greatnefs to his country’s ruin. 
2. To make to wither. 
Upon this ¢/a//fed heath you ftop our way. Shake peare. 
And bchold feven thin cars, and é/af/fed with the caftwind, 
fprung up after them. Genc/is. 
she that like lightning fhin’d, while her face lafted, 
‘Lhe oak now refembles, which lightning had é/a/?cd. 
Waller. 


Addin. 


‘To his green years your cenfures you would fuit, 
Not lauf? that bloffom, but expect the fruit. 
Agony unmix’d, inceflane gall 
Corroding every thought, and éé//fing all 
Llove’s paradite. 
‘To injure; to invalidate. 
He fhews himfelf either very w 
word, when he thinks I deferve n< 
if he knows I deferve credit, a 


if he wiil cane ssy 
; or very malicious, 
ct ouuo about to Aiafi it. 
Stilling fiect’s Defence c, ife.nrfes on Reomifh Idolatry. 
4. To cut off; to hinder fron. com: «o maturity. 

This commerce, Jehofa. +: «gof Juda endeavoured to 
renew ; but his enterprize was claffed by the deftruction of 
veflels in the harbour. Arbuthnot. 

5. To confound ; to ftrike with terrour. 
Trumpeters, i 
With brazen din, wA you the city’s ears; 
Make mingle with patt ling tabourines. 


mee oe Sakeip. Antzu; and Cleopatra. 
BLA'’STMENT. x. f: [irom 


ar + fudden itroke of in- 
tection. — ofiue 
In the morn, and lig. ew of youth, 
Contagious b/asj ments are moftsamminent. Shake/peare. 


Bira’vant. adj. (blattens, Fr.) Bellowing as a calf. 
ou learn’d this l-nguage from the blatant beal Dryden. 
¢ . - € rr a = 
Zo BLATTER. v. z. [from ¢latero, Lat.] “lo roar; to nyake 
a fenfeefs noife. It 3; a word not now ufed. 


She rode at peace, through his on!y pains and excellent err- 


D be Je len - 


BLA 


durance, however envy lift to d/atter againft him. Spenfer. 
Bratrera rion. n. f. [blatteratio, Lat.] Noite; fenfelefs roar, 
BLAaY. #./. A iimall white river fifh ; called alfo a dleaks which 
fue. j 
BLAZE. ». f/f. ` blaye, a torch, Saxon.) 
1. A flame; the light of the flame: blaze implies more tite 
lieghe than tne hcat. 
~ They are in a moft warlike preparation, and hope to come 
upon them in the heat of their divifion.— The main éb/aze of it 
is paft; but a {mall thing would make it fame again. 
Shake/peare’s Coriolanus, 
"Ehy throne is darknefs in th’ abyfs of light, 
A bluze of glory that forbids the fight. 
What groans of men fhall fill the martial field ! 
How fierce a laze his flaming pile fhall yield ! 
What fun’ral pomp fhall floating Tiber fee ! 
2. Publication; wide diffulion of report. 
For what is glory but the 4/aze of fame, 
The people's praite, if always praife unmixt ? 
Milton’s Paradife Loft, 
3- Blaze is a white mark upon a horfe, defcending from the forc- 
head almoft to the nofe. farricr’s Dia. 
Zo B: AZE. v. n. [from the noun. 
1. To flame; to thew the light of the fame. 
Thus you may long live an happy inftrument for your king 
and country ; you fhall not be a meteor, or a blazing ftar, but 
Siclla fixa; happy here, and more happy hereafter. 
Bacon’s Advice to Viiliers. 
‘The third fair morn now S/az’d upon the main, 


Then gloily fmooth lay all the liquid plain. 
2. To be confpicuous. 
To BLAZE. v. a. 


x. To publifh; to make known; to fpread far and wide. 

‘Ihe noife of this fight, and iffue thereof, being blazed by 
the country people to fome noblemen thereabouts, they came 
thither. Sidney. 

My words, in hopes to laze a ftedfaft mind, 

This marble chofe, as of like temper known. 

‘Thou fhalt live, till we can find a time 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 
Beg pardon of thy prince, and call thee back. 


Shake/peare’s Romeo and Juliet: 


When beggars dic, there are no comets feen ; 


‘The heav’ns themfelves blaze forth the death of princes. 


Shake/peare’s Julius Cafar. 
But he went out, and began to publifh it much, and to 
blaze abroad the matter. 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 


Pope. 


Ss idney. 


Afară. 
Such mufick worthieft were to blaze , 
The peerlefs height of her immortal praife, 
Whole luitre leads us. Afilion: 
Far beyond 
The fons of Anak, famous now and blaz’d, 
Fearlefs of danger, like a petty god 
I walk’d about. AGilton. 
Whofe follies, 4/zz’d about, to all are known, i 
And are a ficret to himfelf alone. Granville: 


But, mortals, know, ’tis ftill our greatcft pride 

To blaze thofe virtues, which the good would hide. Pope. 

2. To blazon; to give an account of enfigns armorial in proper 
terms. I his is not now ufed. 

This, in ancient times, was called a fi.rce; and you fhould 
then havc d/azed it thus : he bears a fierce, fable, 
ficrces, or. 

3. To inflame; to fre. This is not a proper ufe. 
Pall’d thy //azed youth 
Becomes affuag’d, and doth beg the alms 
Of palfied eld. | Shake/pearé. 
BLAZER. 2. f. [from~blaze.] One that fpreads reports. 
Utterers of fecrets he from thence debarr’d, 

Wabblers of folly, and S/azers of crime ; 

‘His larum-bell might loud and wide be heard, 

When caufe requir’d, but never out of time ; 

Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime. 

Tə Bra’zon. v.a. [blafanner, Ft.] 
x. To explain, in proper terms, the figures on enfigns armorial: 

King Edward gave to them the coat of arms, which I am 
not herald eñough to blazon into Englifh. Addifon. 

2. To deck; to embellifh ; to adorn. 
© “Then d/azous in dread fmilcs her hiceous form ; 
So lightning gilds the unrelenting ftor. 
3- To difplay ; to fet to fhow. 
O thou goddefs, 

Thou divine nature! how thytelf thou lezen’? 

In thefe two princely boys! they are as gentle 

As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his fweet head. 

4. To celebrate; to fet out. 
One that excels the quirk of S/azoning pens, 

And, in terreftrial vefture of creation, 

Does bear all excellency. 

5. To blaze about; to make publick. 


etwcen two 
Pea.ham. 


Spen cr. 


Gart be 


Shakefpear ts 


Shake/peare. 


3 ~hat’s- 
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What’s this but libelling againft the fenatc, 
And Slazsaing our injuftice every where ? 
BLA ZEN. n. J- (trom the verb. ] 
1. “heart of drawing or explaining coats of arms. 
Proceed unto beafts that are given in arms, and teach me 


Shake/p. 


what I ought to obferve in their blazon. Peacham. 
2. Show; divulgation; publication. 
But this eternal b/azsn muft not be 
To cars of fefh and blood. Shake/peare. 


3. Celebration ; proclamation of fome quality. 
Lam a gentleman.—I’'ll be fworn thou art; 
Thy tongue, thy tace, thy limbs, ation, and fpirit, 
Do give thee five-fold Llaza. Shake/peare. 
Nlen con over their pedigrees, and obtrude the blazon of their 
exploits upon the company. Collier. 
BLA'ZONRY. n. f. [from blazon. ] The art of blazoning. 
Give me certain rules as to the principles of blaezonry. 
Peacham on D1 awing. 
Jo DLEACH. V. a. [bleechen, Germ.] To whiten; common- 
ly to whiten by expofure to the open air. 
“When turtles tread, and rooks and daws ; 
And maidens bleach their fummer fmocks. 
Shake p. Love's Labour lof. 
Should I not feck 
The clemency of fome more temp’rate clime, 
To purge my gloom; and, by the fun refin’d, 


Bafk in his beams, and S/each me in the wind? Dryden. 
For there are various penances enjoin‘d ; 
And fome are hung to bleach upon the wind ; 
Some plung’d in waters. i Dryden. 
Jo BLEACH. v. n. To grow white; to grow white in the 
ven air. 
a The white fheet b/eachinzg in the open field. Shuke/p. 


On every nerve 
"The deadly wintcr fcizes; fhuts up fenfe ; 
Jays him along the fnows, a ftiffen’d corfe, 
Stretch’d out, and bkaching in the northern blaft. ZLZom/fon. 
BLEAK. adj. [blac, blac, Saxon.] 
1. Pale. 
2. Cold; chill. 
Tntreat the north 
To make his S/eaé winds kifs my parched lips, 
And comfort me with cold. Shukc/peare. 
The goddefs that in rural fhrine 
Dwellft here with Pan, ar st by bleft fong 
Forbidding every Slezak unkindly fog 
se canes ie oroiberous Sowth of this tall wood. Afilton. 
Her defolation prefents us with nothing but dS/eaé and barren 


fpećs. Addison. 
a Say, will ye blefs the d/aé Atlantick fhore, 
Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more. Pcpe. 


Break. 2./. [from his white or leak colour.] A fmall river fith. 

The kak, or frefhwater f{prat, is ever in motion, and there- 

fore called by fome the river fwallow. His back is of a plea- 

fant, {ad fea water green; his belly white and fhining like the 

mountain now. Bleaks are excellent meat, and in beft feafon 

in Auguft. Paton. 
Bre’aKkwness. 2. f. [from bleak.] Coldnefs; chilnefs. 

The inhabitants of Nova Zembla go naked, without com- 
plaining of the dleakne/s of the air in which they are born; as 
the armies of the northern nations keep the field all winter. 

Addifon, Guardian. 
Bue’aky. adj. [from bleak.] Bleak; cold 5, chill. 
On fhrubs they hrowze, and, on the leaky top 
Of rugged hills, the ory BEES crop. 
BLEAR. adj. [é/aer, a blifter, Dutch.] 
x. Dim with rheum or water; fore with rhcum. 
` Itis an ancicnt tradition, that d/ear eyes affect found eyes. 
i Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

It is no more in the power of calumny to blaft the dignity 
of an honeft man, than of the lear eyed owl to caft fcandal 
on the fun. : 3 L'Efirange. 

His lear &ves ran in gutters to his chin ; 
His beard was ftubble, and his cheeks were thin. 
WX hen thou fhalt fve the S/ear cy’d fathers teach 
Their fons this harfb and mouldy fort of fpeech. Dryden. 
2. Dim; obfcure in general; or that which makes dimnefs. 
Thus I hurl 

My dazling fpelly into the fpungy air, 

Of nawer to chiki the eye with S/ear illufion, 

And gieex fali prefentm2nts. 

Jo BrEaR. v. a. }from the a7 gcctive.] 
1. ITomaketheeyceswatry, | fore with rhcum. 
Alldongues {peak of hi.a, and the dlearcd fights 

Are Ipediacled = gos hi: Shakefpeare.. 

With blearrd vilzges. 

“Ch? iffue of th’ - 

“W hen I was 
ould dSlear my 

Averfe to pains. 

2. To dim the cycs. 


Ne XVI. 


‘Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Adilton. 


2a ee 


-we8 still 5 


Dryden. 
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This may ftand for a pretty fuperficial argument, to birar 
our eyes, and lull us aflecp in fecurity. R.: eizh: 
Bre’arrpness. z. f. [from ð eared.] The ftute of being blear- 
ed, or dimmed with rheum. 
The defluxion falling upon the cdzees of the eyelids, makes a 
blearcdncfs. IP yernman. 
Yo BLEAT. v. n. [blæzar, Sax.] To cry as a fheep. 
We were as twinn’d limbs, that did frifk i’ th’ fun, 
And beat the one at th’ other. Shake/pcare- 
You may as well ufe queftion with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe b.eat for the lamb. 
Stake/p. Alerchant of Venice. 
While on fweet grafs her beating charge does lie, 
Our happy lover feeds upon her eye. JTRolcommon. 
W hat bull dares bellow, or what fheep dares bleat 
Within the lion’s den ? Dryden. 
BLEAT. 2. /- [from the verb.] The cry of a fheep or lamb. 
Set in my fbip, mine ear reach’d, where we rod, 
‘The bellowing of oxen, and the beat 


Of fleecy fheep. Chapman. 
T he rivers and their hills around, 
With Jowings, and with dying Seats refound. 
Brees. 2. f. [blaen, to fwell, Germ.] A blifter. Skinner. 


BLED. particip. [from ¢o dlecd.] 
Zo RIEED. V. 7. pret. I d/ed, I have bled. [bledan, Saxon.] 
I. To lofe blood ; to run with blood. 


I bleed inwardly for my lord. Shake/peare. 
Beed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy bafis fure ; 

For goodnefs dare not check thee ! Shakejpeare. 


Many, upon the feeing of others bleed, or ftrangled, or tor- 
tured, themiclves are ready to faint, as if they b/ed. 
Bacon's Natural Fiifiorys 
2. Io die a violent death. 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed today 3 
Had he thy reafon, would he {kip and play Ý Pope. 
3: To drop, as blood. It is applied to any thing that drops from 
fome body, as blood from an animal. 
For me the balm fhall bed, and amber flow, 


‘The coral redden, and the ruby glow. Pope. 
Zə BLEED. v. as To let blood 3 to take blood from. 
‘That from a patriot of diftinguifh’d note, 
Have 4/ed, and purg’d me to a fimple vote. Pope. 
BELEIT. adj- Baíhful. It is ufed in Scotland, arid the border- 
BLATE. ing counties. 


Zo BLE’MIS 
Fr. Shinner.] 
1. Ivo mark with any paidia da 
Likelier that my outward face might have been difguifed, 
than that the face of fo excellent a mind could have been thus 
blemifbeed. Sidney. 
2. To defame; to tarnifh, with refpeét to reputation. 
Not that my verfe would & emijp all the fair ; ¢ 
But yet if fome be bad, ’tis wifdom to beware. Dryden. 
‘Thofe, who, by concerted defamations, endeavour to L/emi/h 
his character, incur the complicated guilt of flander and per- 
jury. Addifone 
Bre MISH. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 
I. A mark cf deformity; a fcar; a diminution of beauty. 
As he hath caufed a S/eni/b in a man, fo fhall it be done to 
him again. Leviticus. 
Open it fuch a diftance off from the eyelid, that vou divide 
not that; for, in fo doing, you will leave a remedilefs S/emufp. 
Wifeman’s Surgery. 


. U. a. [from blame, Junius; from bleme, whites 


2. Reproach ; difgrace; imputation. 
Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteft, 
iat clear fhe died from tZemi/b crimina!. 
‘hat va.: - been carrelt, fhould be no S/emifo- or ditcredit 

At a. i , Footer. 

And it we "na'l wegle& to propagate thefe bleffed difpofitions, 
what others can ..ndertake it, without fome ¿emih to us? fome 
reflection on our. ‘giig nce? Spratt. 

None more induft:..::..ly publifh the L/emifo-es of an extraor- 
dinary reputation, tha ‘uch :.s-lie open to the fame cenfures ; 
raifing applaufe to themic-'ves, to: refembling a perfon of an ex- 
alted reputation, though in tue blamable parts of his cha- 
racter. i Addi fon. 

3- A foil ; turpitude.; taint; deforrtity 
Firft fhall virtue be vice, anà t- a..z» De counted a Slemifh, 

Ere that I leave with fong -~ uer praife to folemnize. 

z Sidney- 

wmi. unto the church of Eng- 

an ornament? 


Fairy Duecn. 


Is conformity with Ro% 
land, and unto churc! 


noker. 
nair perifh’d : 
On their fuf n.. a 'iments not a bler:ifP, 
But frefher an l- “ore. Shake/peare. 
Evadng iy atba si “tis a fault - 
To love, ytlen jp to my thought. TFaller. 
“hat ‘four duty may no flew JE tay, 
I will vids your father’s captive make Dryden. 
3 * Such 


Such a mirth as this is capable of making a beauty, as well 
as a blemifh, the fubjeét of derifion. Addifon. 
Jo BLENCH. v. z. To fhrink ; to ftart back; to fly off. 


I'll odferve his looks; 
Vil tent him tothe quick; ir he but blench, 


I know my courfe. Shake/peare. 
Patience herfelf, what goddefs ere fhe be, 
Doth lefler bench at fufferance than I do. Shake/peare. 


Hol} you ever to our fpecial drift ; 
T hough fometimes you do blench from this to that, 
As caufe doth minifter. Shake/peare. 
To BLENCH. v. a. To hinder; to obftruét. 

The rebels beficged them, winning the even ground on the 
top, by carrying up great truffles of hay before them, to blench 
the defendants fight, and dead their fhot. Carew. 

Jo BLEND. v. a. preter. I blended; anciently, blent [blenbdan, 
Saxon. } i 
1. To mingle together. 
Tis beauty truly S/ent, whofe red and white 

Nature’s own {weet and cunning hand hath laid on. 

Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 

"The miftion taught by the ancients is too flight or grofs ; 
for bodies mixed according to their hypothefis, would not ap- 
pear fuch to the acute eyes of a lynx, who would difcern the 
elements, if they were no otherwife mingled, than but clended, 


but not united. Boyle. 
He had his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majefty together / lend. Dryden. 
The grave, where even the great find reft, 
And blended lie th” oppreffor and th’ opprefs’d. Pope. 


2. To confound. 

The moon fhould wander from her beaten way, the times 
and feafons of the year blend themielves by difordered and con- 
fufed mixture. Fdtooker. 

3. To poilute; to fpoil; to corrupt. This fignification was an- 
ciently much in ufe, but is now wholly obfolete. 
hich when he faw, he burnt with jealous fire ; 
‘The eye of reafon was with rage yblent. Fairy Quecn. 
Regard of worldly muck doth foully Jend, 
And low abafe the high heroick fpirit. Fairy Quecn. 
‘The whilft thy kingdom from thy head is rent, . 
And thy throne royal with difhonour ‘ent. Spenfer. 
BLE'NDER. z. /. [from to blend.] “The perfon that mingles. 
Brent. “The obfolete participle of blend. See BLEND. 
To BLESS. v. a. [bleryian, Saxon. ] 
r. Fo make happy; to profper. 
The quality of percy is not ftrain’d ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain of heaven 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice b/le/s’d 3 


It dleffeth him that gives, and him that takes. Shake/p. 
Had I but died an hour before this chance, 

I had liv’d a b/d time: for, from this inftant, 

“‘There’s nothing. Shake/peare. 


This kingdom enjoyed the greateft calm, and the fulleft mea- 
fure of felicity, that any people, in any age, for fo long time 
together, have been lefed with. C.arendon,. 

Happy this ife, which fuch a hero S/e/? 5 

What virtue dwells not in his loyal breaft ? Faller. 

In vain with folding arms the youth afflay’d 
‘To ftop her flight, and ftrain the flying fhade; 
But fhe return’d no more, to 4/e/s his longing eyes. Dryden. 
O hofpitable Jove! we thus invoke, 
Bic/s to both nations this aufpicious hour. Dryden. 
2. To wifh happinefs to another; to pronounce a bleffing upon 
him. 

And this is the bleffing wherewith Mofes the man of God 

blejjed the children of Ifrael, before his death. Deuteronomy. 
3- To praife; to glorify for benefits received ; to celebrate. 

Unto us there is one only guide-of all agents natural, and he 
both the creator and worker of all in all, alone to be b/leffed, 
adored, and honoured by all for ever. Flooker. 

But blef’ d be that great pow’r, that hath us blefs’d 

With longer life than earth and heav’ncan have. Davies. 

4. It feems, in one place of Spenfer, to fignify the fame as tø 
wave; to brandifh; to flourifh. 
Whom when the prince to battle new addreft, 

And threat’ning high his dreadful ftroke did fee, 

His fparkling blade about his head he 4/e/7, 

And {mote off quite his right leg by the knee. Fairy D, 

Bie’sseED. particip. adj. [from to d/e/s.] Happy; enjoying hea- 
venly felicity. 
Bre'ssep Thiftle. [enicus, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

The charaéters are ; It hath flofculous flowers, confifting of 
many florets, which are multifid, and {ftand upon the embryo; 
thefe florets are inclofed in a fcaly cup, furrounded with_leaves. 
The fpecies are, 1. The bleffed thiftle. 
thifile. The bleffed thifile is cultivated in gardens for the herb, 
which is dried and p eferved for medicinal ufes; but of late 
years it hath been lef? ufed than formerly. Miller. 

BLE'SSEDLY. adv. [frosm bleYed.] Happily. 

This accident ofs—-litophon’s taking had fo d/cfod/y procured 

their meeting. Sidwey'. 


2. The yellow diftafF 


BLI 


Bre’sseDNeEss. 7. f. [from blefed.] 
1. Happinefs ; felicity. 
Many times have I, leaning to yonder palm, admired the 
blefJedne/s of it, that it could bear love without the Jenfe of 


pain. PS Sidney. 
His overthrow heap’d happinefs upon him ; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himifcelf, 
And found the 4 effedne/s of being little. Shakc/peare.. 


2. Sanétity. 
Eac-tilicr happy is the rofe diftill’d, 
Than tnat, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in fingle bleffedne/s. ` 
Shakep. Adidjummer Night's Dream. 
3. Heavenly felicity. 
It is fuch an one, as, being begun in grace, pafles into glory, 
` bleffednej/s, and immortality. South, 
4- Divine favour. 
Bre’sser. 2. / [from b/c/s.] He that bleffes, or gives a blef- 
fing ; he that makes any thing protper. 
W hen thou reccivett praife, take it indifferently, and return 
it to God, as the giver of the gift, or the bfer of the action. 
Laylor’s Holy Living, 
Bure’ssinc. 2. /. [from b/e/s.] ; 
I. Benediction ; a prayer by which happinefs is implored for any 
one. 
2. A declaration by which happinefs is'‘promifed in a prophetick 
and authoritative manner. 
The perfon that is called, kneeleth down before the chair, 
and the father layeth his hand upon his head, or her head, and 
` giveth the d/effing. . Bacon. 
3- Any of the means of happinefs; a gift; an advantage; a. 
benefit. 
Wor are his 4/effings to his banks confin’d, 
But free, and common, as the fea and wind. Denham. 
Political jealoufy is very reafonable in perfons perfuaded of 
the excellency of their conftitution, who believe that they de- 
rive from it the moft valuable d/effings of fociety. Addifon. 
A juft and wife maeagiitrate is a b/effing as extenfive as the 
community to which he belongs: a bl/effimg which includes all 


other //effings whatfoever, that relate to this life. Atterbury. 
4. Divine favour. . 
My pretty coufin, 
Bileffing upon you! Shakepeare. 
1 had moft need of bleffing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. Shažefpeare. 


Honour thy father and mother, both in word and deed, that 

a bl/effing may come upon thee from them. Ecciuf: 

` He thall receive the b/efjing from the Lord. Pfalms. 

5- The Hebrews, under this name, often underftood the prefents 
which friends make to one another; in all probability, becaufe 
they are gencrally attended with d/efings and compliments both 
from thote who give, and thofe who receive. Calmet. 
And Jacob faid, receive my prefent at my hand; take, I 


pray thee, my 4/effing that is brought to thee. Genc/is. 
Brest. particip. adj. [from ble/s.] moo 
Peace to thy gentle fhade, and endlefs reft ! 
Bij? in thy genius, in thy love too blef? / Pope. 


Brew. ‘Lhe preterite from bhw ; which ice. 

The reft fled into a ftrong tower, where, feeing no remedy, 

they defperately fem up themfelvés, with a great part of the 

caftle, with gunpowder. Kno.les. 

BLEYME. 2. f- An inflammation in the foot of a horfe, pro- 
ceeding from bruifed blood, between the fole and the bone. 

~ Farrier’s Dié. 

BLIGHT. 2. /. [The etymology unknown. ] 

x. Mildew; according to Skinner; but it feems taken by moft 

Madi in a general fenfe, for any caufe of the failure of 

ruits. ə 

I complained to the òldeft and beft gardeners, who often fell 
into the fame misfortune, and efteemed it fome 4/fght of the 
f{pring. _ pape Temple. 

2. ac thing nipping, or blafting. . 
hen you come tothe proof once, the firft Slight of froft 
fhall moft infallibly ftrip you ef all your glory. LY Eftranze. 
Zo BLIGHT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
Iı. To corrupt with mildew. 

This vapqur bears up along with it any noxious mineral 
fteams; it then blafts vegetables, S/ghf: corn and fruit, and is 
fometimes injurious even to men. , Woodward. 

2. In general, to blaft; to hinder from fer ‘lity. 

My country neighbours do not find it «poffible to think of . 
a lame horfe they have, or thei- blighted c~r, ti <5 
run over in their minds all beir “3. Locke. 

But left harfh care the lov- “fs peace deftroy, 
And roughly blight the tende buds of joy, 
~ Let reafon teach. 
BLIND. adj. [blino, Saxon.] 
I1. Without fight ; deprived of th 

The blind man that governs 

eyes, receives advertifement-ot 


Z: tt 'eton. 


fenfe of feeing; dark. ! 
{teps by feeling, in def& of 
smote things through ftaff. 
Digby on the Soul. 


Thofe 


BLI 


‘Thofe other two equall’d with me in fatc, 
So were I equall’d with them in renown ! 
B.ind Thamyris, and d4ind Mæonides ; 
And Terefias, and: Phineas, prophets old. ALtlton. 
2. Intelle&tually dark; unable to judge; ignorant; with zə be- 
e fore that which is unfeen. 
All authors fo their own defeéts are biind ; 
Hadit thou, but Janus like, a face behind, 
To fee the people, what {play mouths they make 3 


To mark their fingers, pointed at thy back. Dryden. 
3- Sometimes of. 
Biind of the future, and by rage mifled, 
He pulls his crimes upon his people’s head. Dryden. 


4- Unfeen; out of the publick view; private; generally with 
iome tendency to fome-contcmpt or cenfure. 

‘To grievous and fcandalous inconveniencies they make 
themfelves fubject, with whom any 4/ind or fecret Corner is 
judged a fit houfe of common prayer. 

g> Not eafily difcernib'e ; hard to find ; dark; obfcure ; unfeen. 

“There be alfo blind fires under ftone, which fame not out 5 


but oil being pourcd upon them, they flame out. Bacon. 
W here elfe 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 
Adifton. 


In the 47nd mazes of this tangl’d wood ? 
How have we wander’d a difmal night, 
Led through b.ind paths by each 


eluding light. Rofecrmion. 
Part creeping under 


ound, their journcy blind, 


And climbing trom below, their fellows mcet. D>: yden. 
So mariners miftake the promis’d guit, 

And, with full fails, on the 4/7 d rocks arc loft. Dryden. . 
A poitern door, yet unobferv’d and frec, 

Join’d by the length of a biind gallery, 

“Vo the king’s clofet bed. Dryden. 


6. Blind Veffels. [with chymifts.] Such as have no opening but 
on ‘one fide. 
To BLIND. wv. a. [from the noun. 
1. To make blind ; to deprive of fight. 
You nimble lightnipgs, dart your 4.inding flames 
Into her fcornfnl eyes’! Shake/peare. 
Of whofe hand have I received any bribe to 4/ind mine eyes 
therewith ? and I will reftore it. x Samuel. 
A blind guide is certainly a great mifchief; but a guide that 
blinds thofe whom he fhould lead, is undoubtedly a much 


oreater. South. 
2. Iodarken ; to obfcure to the eye. 
So whirl the feas, fuch darknefs blinds the fky, 
That the black night receives a deeper dye. Dryden. . 


3. To obfcure to the underftanding. 
The ftate of -the controverfy between us he endeavoured, 
with all his art, to 5/indand confound. Stillingfleet. 
Brinn. z. f- : 
1. Something to hinder the fight. 

Hardly any thing in our converfation is.pure and genuinc ; 
civility caíts a lind over the duty, under fome cuftomary 
words. L Eflrange. 

2. Something to miflead the eye, or the underftanding. 

T hefe difcouries fet an oppofition between his commands 
and decrees ; making the one a blind for the execution of the 
other. Decuy of Piety. 

To BLI NDFOLD. V. a. [from blind and fold.j] To hinder from 
feeing, by blinding the eyes. 

WVhen they had 4ndfolded him, they ftruck him on the 
face. Luke. 

BLIX'DFOLD. adj. [from the verb.] Having the eyes covered. 
And oft himfelf he chanc’d to hurt unwares, 

W hilft reafon, blent through pafion, nought defcried 

But, as a blindfold bull, at random fares, 

And where he hits, nought knaws, and where he hurts, 

nought cares. Fairy Queen. 
Who blindfold walks upon a sfver’s brim, 

When he fhould fee, has he dererv’d to fwim ? Dryden. 

When lots are fhufled together, or a man 4.ind‘old cafts a 
dye, what reafon can he have to prefume, that he fhall draw a 
white ftone rather than a black ? South. 

They will look into. the ftate of the nation with their own 
eyes, and be no longer led blindfold by a male legiflature. 


Addifon. 
Bri’nvpvyr. adv. [from blind. ] 
1. Without fight. 
2. Implicitly ; withsut examination. 
-Tb old king aftera long debate, 
is impe: ous mittre,,sd.zndy led, ` 
Has g ven Cydaria to © ellan’s bed. Dryden. 


Howy ready zeal for intere t and party, is to charge atheifm 
fe, who will not, wiwaout examining, fubmit, and d/ind 


ly © allow their nonfenfe. Locke. 
2. Voithout judgment or dire ,tion. 
How feas and earth, «and air, and active nane, 
ell through the mighty void ; and, in their fall, 
Were é.indiy gather’d in this goodly ball. Dryden. 


BLiNDMAN’s BUF. #./. A play in which fome one isto have 
è ehis "i covered, and hunt out the reít of the company. 


: play at b indman’s buff wit 


Ffooker.. 


BLINDWORM. 7. f- 


BLAI 


Difguis’d in all the mafk of night, 
Wee left our champion on his flight ; 
At £indman’s buff to grope his way, 
In equal fear of night and day. Fludibras. 
He imagines I fhut my eyes again; but furely he fancies I 
him ; for he thinks I never have 
my open cycs. Stilling fieet, 
B:i‘npness. 2. f. [from &ind.] 
xr. Want of fight. 
Nor can we call it choice, when what we chufe, 


Folly and b'indnefs only could refufe. Denham: 
2. Ignorance ; intellectual darknefs. 
All the reft as burn of favage brood, 
But with bafe thoughts are into blindne/s led, 
And kept from looking on the lightfome day. Spenfert 


Whenfoever he would proceed beyond thefe fimple ideas, 
we fall prefently into darknefs and difficulties, and can difcovcr 
nothing farther but our own Afinmdne s and ignorance. Locke. 

Bri/npsipe. z. /. [from ¢élind and fide.] NVeakneis; foiole ; 
weak part. 

He is too great a lover of himfelf; but this is one of his 
blindfides 5 and the beit of men, I fear, are not without them. 

Swift. 
[from 6 ind and worm.] A fmall viper, the 
leaft of our Englifh ferpents, but venomous. 
You fpotted fnakes, with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not feen; 
Newts and 4indworms, do no wrong ; 
; Come not near our fairy queen. Shakefpeare. 

The greater flow worm, callcd alfo the bindworm, is com- 
monly thought to be blind, becaufe of the littlenefs of his 
eyes. Grew. 

To BLINK. v. n. [b/incken, Danith.] 
x. To wink, or twinkle with the eyes. 
So politick, as if one eye 

Upon the other were a {py ; 

"That to trepan the one to think 

The other blind, both ftrove to bling. 

2. Io fee obfcurely. 
What's here ! ‘the portraitof a S/inking ideòt. 
Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
Sweet and lovely well, 
Shew me thy chink, to b/ink through with mine eyne. 
Shake p. Aétdjumme Nights Dream. 
His figure fuch as might his foul proclaim ; 
' One cye was / inking, and one lez was lame. 
BLI'NKARD. a. f. from blink. ] 
I. One that has bad eves. 
2. Something twinkling. 

In fome parts we fee many glorious and eminent ftars, in 
others few of any remarkable greatnefs, and, in fome, none 
but éiinkards, and obfcure ones. Flutewi l. 

BLISS. z. /. (blipye, Sax. from bhSajyian, to rcjoice.] 
1. The highett degree of happinefs ; bleffednefs ; felicity ; genc- 
rally ufed of the happine!s of blefied fouls. t 
A mighty Saviour hath witneffed of himfclf, I am the way; 


FIudibras. 


Pope. 


the way that leadeth us from mitery into - ///s. F2:0%er. 
Dim fadnefs did not fpare 
‘That time celeftial vifages; yer, mix’d 
With pity, violated not their 4/7/. Ailton. 
With ine 
All my redecm’d may dwell, in joy and ///s. ATi lion. 


2. Felicity in general. 
ondition, circumftance is not the thing ; 

Biifs is the fame in fubjeét or in king. Pepe. 

Bur’ssFutr. adj. [from /i/s and full.] Full of joy ; happy in the 
higheft degree. 
Yet {fwimming in that fea of 4/7/sful joy, 
He nought forgot. airy Qneen. 
The two faddeft ingredients in hell, are deprivation of the 


biifsfui vifion, and contufion of face. tdamond. 
eaping immortal fruits of joy and love, 
Uninterrupted joy, unrival’d love, 
In b4ifsful folitude. Ailton. 
Firít in the fields I try the filvan ftrains, 
Nor 4/u/h to fport in Windlovr’s 44 /sfu/ plains. Pope. 


BLISSFULLY. adv. [from b/ifsfu/}) Happily. 
BLI'SSFULNESS. 7. f. (from b.7/sful.] appinefs ; fulnefs of joy. 
To Bui’ssom. v. z. To caterwaul; to be luftful. Diel. 
BLISTER. 2. /. [b uyer, Dutch. ] 
x- A puftule formed by raifing the cuticle from the cutis, and 
filled with ferous blood. -> 
In this ftate fhe gallops, night by night, 
©’er ladies lips, who ftrait on kiles dream, 
Whiah oftthe angry mob with 4 //fers plagues, 
Becaufe their breaths with fwecetmeats tainted are. 
E akefp. Romeo and Juiet. 
I fous a creat 4/iffer drawn by the, arlick, but had it cur, 
which a good deal of water, b filled again by next 
night. Lemple. 
2. Any fwelling made by the feparation òf a film or fkin from 
the other perts. 


5 Upon 


B L O 


B L © 


Upon the leaves there rifeth a tumour Jike a biffer. Bacon. 7. An obt ruétion; a ftop. 


Je BLISTER. v. z. [from the noun.] To rife in blifters. 
If I prove honeymouth, let my tongue blier, 
And never to my red look’d anger be 
"I he trun:pet any more. Shake/peare. 
Embrace thy knees with loathing hands, 
Which iter when they touch thee. 
Jo Bui’svTER. V. «. 
1. TIo raite blittcrs by fome hurt, as a burn, or rubbing. 
Look, here comes onc, a gentlewoman of mine, 
W ho fallingin the flames of her own youth, 
Hath #é/fer’d her report. 
2. To raife bliflers with a medical intention. 
I +hftercd the legs and thighs ; but was_too Jate; he died 
howling. PV ifeman. 
BLITH+r. adj. [bliSe, Saxon.] Gays; airy; merry ; joyous; 
fprightly ; mirthful. 
Wee have always onc cyc fixcd upon the countenance of our 
enemies; and, according to the 4urthe or heavy atpect thereof, 
our other eye fhewceth forme other fuitable token cither of diflike 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


or approbation. fAooker. 
‘hen figh not fo, but let them go, 
And be you «ithe and bonny. Shakefpeare. 


For that fair female troop thou faw’ft, that feem’d 
Of goddefics, fo 4.ithe, fo {mooth, fo gay ; 


Yet empty of all good. Aiton. 
To whom the wily adder, 4/ithe and glad : 

Emprefs ! the way is ready, and not long. Mhilton. 
And the milkmaid fingeth & ithe, 

And the mower whets his {cythe. Mi. ton. 
Should he return, that troop fo 4.ithe and bold, 

Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight. . Pope. 


BLIUTHLY. adv [from é/ithe.] In a blithe manner. - 
BLI THN+ Ss. n. J- [from éfithe.] The quality of being 
BLI THSON NESS. blithe. 
Bui’vusome. adj. [from blithe.] Gays; cheerful. 
Froíty blafts deface 

The Sfithjome year : trees of their fhrivell’d fruits 

Are widow’d. Philips. 
Zo BLOAT. wv. a. [probably from Slew.] To fwell, or make 

turgid with wind. ; 
His rude efflays 

Encourage him, and 4/cat him up with praife, bree 

‘That he may get more bulk before he dies. ‘Dryden. 

The ftrutting petticoat fmooths all diftinétions, levels the 
mother with the daughter. I cannot but be troubled to fee 
fo many well-fhaped innocent virgins b/eated up, and waddling 
up and down like bigbellied women. Addifon. 

To Bloat. v. n. To grow turgid. 

Ifa perfun of a firm conftitution begins to Slat, from be- 

ing warm grows cold, his fibres grow weak. Artuthnot. 
BLO ATEDNESS. 2. /. [from éfat.] Turgidnefs; fwelling; tu- 
mour. 

Laffitude, lazinefs, Lleatednefs, and {corbutical fpots, are 
fymptoms of weak fibres. Ariuthnot. 

BLO BBER. z. /. [from Z/f.] A word ufed in fome counties for 
a bubble. 

There fwimmeth alfo in the fea a round flimy fubftance, 

called a d/od/er, reputed noifome to the fifh. arew. 
BLO'BBERLIP. 2. /. [from b/ob, or 4 obber, and 4ip.] A thick lip. 
= They makea wit of theirsinfi,id friend, 

His bf be .ips and beetlebrows commend. | Dryden. 

f z x y 
api eie A ren è adj. Having {welled or thick lips. 
A biob.ipped hell, which feemcth to be a kind of muffel. 
Grew’s Adufzum. 

His perfon deformed to the higheft degree; flat nofed, and 

b'obier i ped. L’ Efirange. 
BLOCK. xz. f- [bl]ock, Dutch; bloc, Fr.] 
I. A heavy piece of timber, rather thick than long. 
2. A mafs of matter. 

Homer’s apotheofis confifts of a groupe of figures, cut in the 
fame b/ock of marble, and riling one above another. -dddifon. 

3. A mally body. . 

Small caufes are fufficiem w make a man uneafy, when 
great ones are not in the way: for want of a 4/ock,he will ftum- 
ble at a ftraw. Swift. 

4. A rude piece; in contempt. 

Wo hen, by the help of wedges and beetles, an imaze is cleft 
out of the trunk of fome tree, yet, after the fkill of artifi- 
cers to fet forth fuch a divine S/ock, it cannot one moment fe- 
cure itfelt from being eaten by_worms. Stiling fleet. 

g. The piece of wood on which hats are formed. 

He wears his faith but as the fafhion of his hat; it ever 

changes with the next block. Shake/peare. 
6. T he wood on which criminals are beheaded. 
Some guard thefe traitors to the 4.ock of death, 

Treafon’s truc be. and yielder up of breath Shake/p. 

At the inftant of his death, having a long kerd, after his 
head was upon the ok, he gently drew his beard afid®, and 
faid, this hath not offended the king. Becon. 

` PI drag him thence, 
Even from the bely altar to the é/oc&, Dryden. 
6 


Can he ever dream, that the fuffering for righteoune’s fake 
is our felicity, when he fees us run fo, jrom it, that nocrime 
is Lock enough in our way to flop gur flight? Decay ofr Piety. 

8 A fea term tora pully. . 
9- A blockhead ; a fellow remarkable for ftupidity. 
The country is a defert, where the good 

Gain’d, inhabits not; born’s not underitood ; 

There men become beafis, and prone to all evils ; 

In cities, Socks. 3 Donne; 

What tonguelefs Jocks were they, would they not fpeak ? 

Shakep. Richard IJI. 
Zo BLOCK. V. a. [bloguer, Fr.] To fhut up; to inclofe, fo as 
to hinder egrefs. 

The ftates about them fhould neither by encreafe of domi- 
nion, nor by 4/ecking of trade, have it in their power to hurt 
or annoy. Bacon. 

Recommend it to the governour of Abingdon, to fend fome 
troops to block it up, from infefting the great road. Clarendon. 

‘They 4 0ck the caftle kept by Bertram ; rial: 

But now they cry, down with the palace, fireit. Dryden. 

‘The abbot raifes an army, and ocs up the town on the 
fide that faces his dominions. -. Addi fon. 

Brock-novse. x. f. [from Aleck and oufe.) A fortrefs built to 
obftruét or block up a pafs- | 

His entrance is guarded with 4/eck-boufes, and that on the 
town’s fide fortified with ordnarice. Carew. 

Rochefter water reacheth far within the land, andis under 
the protection of fome pe ees: jeer i Raleigh. 

BLOCK-TIN. 2. / [from jock and tin,] So the tradefmen call 
that which is moft pure or unmixed, and as yet unwrought. 
. i Boyer: 
BLOCKADE, z. f. [from bloc.]} A fiege carried on by ucang 
up the place. 
The enemy was neceffitated wholly to abandon the S.ockade 


of Olivenza. Tatler. 
. Round the goddefs roll 
Broad hats and hoods, and caps, a fable fhoal ; 
‘Thick, and more thick, the black 4 ockade extends. Pope. 


Zo BLOCKA'DE. v. a. [from the noun.] To thut up. 
Huge bales of Britith cloth 4/ockade the door, 

A hundred oxen at your levec roar. Pope.. 

BLOCKHEAD. 2. /. [from ġ/ock and 4ead.] A flupid fellow; a 

dolt; a man without parts. - 

Your wit will not fo foon out as another man’s will; itis 


ftron gly wedged up in a sleckhead. Shake/peare. 
e idly fit like flupid 4.ockheads, 
Our hands committed to our pockets. Fludibras. 


A blockhead rubs his thoughtlefs fkull, 
And thanks his ftars he was not born a fool. 
Bio’cK HEADED. adj. [from +tlockhead.]* Stupid ; dull. 
Says a Slecsheaded boy, thefe are villainous creatures. 


Pope. 


t L Eftrange, 
BLO'CKISH. adj. [from b’ock.] Stupid; dull. 
_ Make a lott’ry, 
And, by decree, let d/ockif Ajax draw - 
The fort to fight with Hector. Shakefpeares 


BLO'CKISHLY. adu. [from blocki/b.] In a ftupid manner. 

Bvio’cKkisHness. 2. /. [from dS/eckifo.] Stupidity- 

BLOMARY. n. f/f. The firft forge in the iron mills, through 
which the metal paffes, after is has been firft melted from the 


mine. Dic. 
BLONKET. z. f: [J] fuppofe for dlanket.] 
Our dSlonket livery’s been all too fad 
For thilke fame feafon, when all is yclad 
With pleafance. Spenfer. 


BLOOD. z. f: [blov, Saxon.] 
a. The red liquor that cigculates in the bodies of animals. 
But flefh with the Nfe thereof, which is the 4/o0d thereof, 
{ball you not eat. i Genefis. 
2. Child ; progeny. . 
We’ll no more meet, no more fee one another: 
But yet thou art my flefh, my 4.002, my daughter. 
. Shake/peares 
5. Family ; kindred. 
As many and as well born bloods as thofe, 
Stand in’his face, to contradi& his claim. Shake/peare. 
O! what an happinefs is it to fir'l 
A friend of our own b-ced, a brothe kind. Falter. 
_ According to the common law of En land, in adminiftra- 
tions, the whole 4/o0d ought ta be prefer dt half S/ood. 


lifes 
4. Defcent; lineage. ye, 
_ Epithets of flattery, deferve by few of them; ` d not run- 
ning in a $/sođd, like the perp ual gentlenefs of th Or ond 


family. th . 
5. Blood royal; royal lineage. “i 
ao They will a -noft 
Give us a prince 0’ th’ blood, a fon of Priam, 
__ In change of him. Shake eare. 
6. Birth; high extraétion. em 
I ama gentleman of 4/eed and breeding. Shakefp, 
7. Mur-. 


BLO 


7. Murder; violent death. 
It will have blood; they fay, 4/ood will have blood. 

Shakefpeare’s MAfacheth. 
‘The voice of thy brother’s bosd crieth unto me from the 
roupd. Genesis, iv. 10. 
8. Life. 
W hen wicked men have flain a righteous perfon in his own 
*houfe, upon his bed, fhall I not therefore now require his 4/ood 
. at your hand? Po 2 Samuel, iv. II. 
Q. For blood. “Though his bloed or life was at ftake: alow phrafe. 
A crow lay battering upon a mufcle, and could not, for dis 
blood, break the fhell to come-at the fifth. L’ Ejftrange. 
30. Ihe carnal part of man. 
Fleth and d/eed hath not revealed it unto thee, but my father 
which is in heaven. thew, xvi. 17- 
ax. Temper of mind; ftate of the paffons. 
Will you, great fir, that glory blot, 
In cold b%od, which you gain’d in hot? 

r2- Hot fpark; man of fire. 
The news put divers young bloods into fuch a fury, as the 
Englifh ambaffadors were not, without peril, to be outraged. 
Bacon's Henry V il. 


Ftudibras. 


x3- The juice of any thing. 

He wathed his garments in wine, and his cloaths in the d/ood 

of grapes. i Genefis, xlix. 11. 
To BLOoOoD. v. a. [from the noun.) 
x. To ftain with blood. 
When the faculties intelleétual are in vigour, not drenched, 
or, as it were, blcoded by the affections. acon’s Ap: phthegms. 
‘Then all ea the flain with vaft furprife, 
And, fcarce fecure, reach out their fpears afar, 
And od their points, to prove their partnerfhip in war. 
Dryden s Fables. 
He was blooded up to his elbows by a couple of Moors, whom 
he had been butchering, with his own imperial hands. Addifon. 
2. To enter; to enure to blood, as a hound. 
Fairer than faireft, let none ever fay, =< 
l ‘That ye were Slooded in a yielded prey. Spenfer’s Sonnets. 
3. To blood, is fometimes to let blood medically. 
4- To heat; to exafperate. 

By this means, matters more exafperate ; the auxiliar 
forces of French and Englifh were much boded one again 
another. Bacon's Henry VII. 

BLOOD-EOLTERED. adj.[from bsod and bolter. ]. Blood-fprinkled. 

The blood-bolter d uo {miles upon me. Macbeth. 

Broon-nor. adj. [from blod and sot.] Hot in the fame degree 
with blood. 

A good piece of bread firft to be eaten, will gain time to 
warm the beer S/ood-hot, which then he may drink fafely. Locke. 

Jo BLOOD-LET. V. a. [from bleed and /et.] “To bleed; to open 
a vein medicinally. Z $ 

The chyle is not perfe@lly affimilated into`blood, by its cir- 
culation through the lungs, as is known experiments of 
blood-letting-. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

BLOOD-LETTER. 2. /. [from blood-let ] A phiebotomift; one 
that takes away blood medically. 

‘Bhis mifchief happening to aneurifms, proceedeth from the 
ignorance of the b/ed-/etter, who, not confidering the errour 
committed in letting blood, binds up the arm pke, a 

. Wifemman’s Surgery. 
Broor-stone. 2. f: {from blood and flome.] ‘The name of a 
ftone. 

‘There is a ftone, which they call the 5led-ffene,, which, worn, 
is thought to be good for them that bleed at the nofe; which, 
no doubt, is by aftriGtion, and cooli of the fpirits. Bacon. 

The blood-ftone is green, fpotted with a bright blood-red. 

Woodward on Foffils. 
BLOOD-THIRSTY. adj. [from blsod and thirft.] Defrous to thed 
blood. 
And high advancing his Sled thiz@y blade, 

Struck one of thofe deformed he As. Fairy Sg = 

The image of God the bled-t _/fy have not; for is 
charity and mercy itfelf. < Raleigh’ s Fiftory. 

BLOOD-VESSEL. 7. f- [from blood and vefzl.] A vefiel appro- 
priated by nattıre to the convęyance of the blood. 

The teins of the forehead -were extremely tough and thick, 
and had not in them any 4S/ood-wef/zl, that we were able to dif- 
cover. Addifon’s Spectator. 

BLO'ODFELOWER? 7%. . [bemanthus, Lat.] A plant. 

This plant was’ riginally brought from the Cape of Good 
Hope, and has bf n many years preferved in the curious gar- 
dens in Holland.” where th y now have many forts; but in 

n 1¢ No ° st xo_@ very rar > 3 Miller. 
Biroopcur1Tiness. 7. /. t> om blood and guil/ty.] Murder; 
the crime of fhedding blo 
And were there right*fil caufe of difference, 
et were’t not better, air it to accord, 

Than with sloodguiltine/s to heap offence, | l 
And mortal vengeance join to crime abhorr’d. Fairy Queen. 
Brié’opHounND. 2. /. [from blood and pees A hound that 

follows by the fcent, and feizes with great efs. 
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Hear this, hear this, thou tribune of the people: 
‘Thou zealous, publick S/codhbound, hear and melt. Dryder. 
Where are thefe rav’ning b.oodhounds, that purfue 
In a full cry, gaping to fwallow me? Sourtherne’s Inn. Adult- 
A bloodhound will follow the tract of the perfon he purfues, 
and all hounds the particular game they have in chace. 
Arbuthnot on Aiiments. 
And though the villain *feape a while he feels 
Slow vengeance, like a sbhedhound, at his heels. Swift. 
BLo'opILY. adv. [from bloody.] VVith difpofition to fhed blood ; 
cruelly. 
T told the perfuivant, 
As too triumphing, how mine enemies, 
To day at Pomfret, S/oodi'y were butcher’d. Shakefp. R.III. 
This day, the poet, blcodđdiły inclin’d, 
Has made me die, full fore againft my mind. Dryden. 
Bro’opiress. 2. /. [from &S/ocdy.] The ftate of being bloody. 
It will manifeft itfelf by its d/0dine/s; yet fomctimes the feull 
is fo thin as not to admit of any. Sharp's Surgery. 
Bro’optess. adj. [from blood.]} 
rt. Without blood; dead. 
He cheer’d my forrows, and, for fums of gold, 
‘The bloodlefs carcafe of my Heétor fold. Dryden's Zneids 
2. Without flaughter. 
War brings ruin where it fhould amend ; 
But beauty, with a dfood’e/s conqueft, finds 
A welcome fov’reignty in rudeft minds. 
BLOODSHED. 2./. [from blood and fed. } 
x. ‘The crime of blood, or murder. 
~- Full many mifchiefs follow cruel wrath ; 
Abhorred S4od/red, and tumultuous ftrife, 
Unmanly murder, and-unthrifty fcath. 
-~ AN murders paft do ftand excus’d in this 5 
And this fo fole. and fo unmatchable, 
Shall prove a deadly blood ed but a jeft, 
Examplr’ ne this heinous fpeétacle. Sakip. K Jobn- 
A man, ul the tranfports of a vehement r:ge, paties a 
different judgment upon murder and é/sodéfred, from vhat he 
does when. his revenge is over. Sozzi 
2. —_— 
by him Cæfar got the victory, 
Through great :blood/bed, and many a fai aay. Fairy Ürer. 
Or: wars and bloodfoed, and of dire events, 
I could with greater certainty foretel. ZD; jclen"s Tyran. Loves 
BLoO’opsHEDDER. 2. /: [from 4lo:d/hed.] Murderer 
He that taketh away his neighbour's living, flayeth him; and 
he that defraudeth the labourer of his hire, is a b/ood/hedder. 
3 Eccluf: xxxiv. 22- 
BLO'’ODSHOT. ` è adj. [from blood and /bot } Filled with 
BLOODSHO'TTEN. ood burfting from its proper vefiels. 
And that the winds their bellowing throats would try, 
When redd’ning clouds reflect his b/ood/hot eye. Garth. 
Bro’opsucKeErR. z. f. [from bood and /uck.] 
y..A leech; a fly 3 any thing that fucks blood. 
2. A cruel man; a-murdereér. 
God keep the prince from all the pack of you ; 
A knot you are of damned S/codfuckers. Shake/p. Rich. III. 
‘The nobility cried out upon him, that he was a b/ood/ucker, 
a murderer, and a parricide. Hayward. 
Brio’opy. adj. [from Sled. ] 
x. Stained with blood. ` 
2. Cruel; murderous; applied either to men or facts. 
By continual martial exercifes, without blood, fhe made 
them perfe& in that Sloody art. Sidney. 
Falfe of heart, light of ear; bloody of hand. Shake/p. K. Lear. 
I grant him ġlocdy, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. Shake/p. Mlacheth. 
‘Thou 4lcedier villain, 
‘Than terms can give thee out. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
Alas! why gnaw -you fo your nether lip ? 
Some body pafiion fhakes your very frame ; 
Thefe are portents: but yet I hope, Ihope, 
They do not point on me. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
- : The bloody fact 
Will be aveng’d ; and th’ other’s faith approv’d, 
Lofe no reward; though ‘ere thou fee him die, 
Rolling in duft and gore. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
The bhbadie/ vengeance which fhe could purfuc, 
Would-be a trifle to my lofs of you. Dryden's Indian Emp: 


allera 


Fairy Queen. 


Proud Nimrod firft the 4/oody chace began, 
A mig hunter, and his prey was man. Popes YW. Fore/?. 
Broopy-Frux. SeeFLUx. 


Cold, by retarding the motion of the blood, and fuppreffing 
perfpiration, produces giddinefs, fleepincfs, pains in the bow- 
els, loofenefs, /oody-fluxes. A: buthnot on Air. 

Broopy-MiINDED. adj. [from blody and mind.] Cruel; 
clined to bloodfhed. 

I think you’!ll make me mad: truth has been at my tongue’s 
end this half hour, and I have not the power to bring it out, 
for fean, this bleody-minded colonel. Dryden's Spani Friar. 

BLOOM f. ([élum, Germ. bloem, Datch.) 
x. A bloffam; the ower which precede: the fruit. 
3G How 


in- 


BLO 


How nature paints her colours, how the bce 
Sits on her iom, extracting liquid fweet. Paradife Loft, 
A medlar tree was planted by ; 
The fpreading branches made a goodly fhow, 


And full of opening 4/005 was ev'ry bough. Dryden. 
Hafte to yonder woodbine bow’'rs; 

‘The turf with rural dainties fhall be crown’d, 

While openins booris diffufe their fweets around. Pope. 


2. The ftate of imma urity ; the ftate of any thing improving, 
and ripening to higher perfeétion. 
Were 1 no queen, did you my beauty weigh, 
My youth in blisem, your age in its decay. Dryden's Aurenzgz. 
3. The blue colour upon plums and grapes newly gathered. 
4+- [In the iron works ] A piece of iron wrought into a mafs, 
two feet fquare. 
To BLuom. v.z [from the noun.] 
i. To bring or yield blofloms. 

Thie rod of Aaron for the houfe of Levi was budded, and 

brought forth buds, and dS/o0med bloffoms, and yiclded almonds. 
Numerers, xvii. 8. 

It is a common experience, that if you do not pull off fome 
blooms the firft time a tree dblocmeih, it will blofflom itfelf to 
death. Bacon’s Natural fii icry. 

2. To produce, as bloffoms. 

Rites and cuftoms, now fuperftitious, when the ftrength of 
virtuous, devout, or charitable affeation Slasmcd them, no man 
could juftly have condemned as evil. tiooker. 

3- To be in a ftate of youth and improvement. 
Beauty, frail low’r, that ev’ry feafon fears, 
Biloms in thy colours for a thoufand years. Pcpe’s Epi/t/es. 
O greatly blefs’d with every blooming grace ! 
W ith equal fteps the paths of glory trace. Popes Odxyf/cy- 
Bro’omy. ad. [from +/o.m.] Full of blooms; flowery. 
nightingale! that on yon boomy {pra 
Wearbleift at eve, when all the woods are ftill. Ailton. 
Departing fpring could only ftay to fhed 

Her /loomy beauties on the genial bed, 

But left the manly fummer in her ftead. 

Hear how the birds, on ev’ry 5/o2my {prays 


Dryden. 


With joyous mufick wake the Gawning day. Pope. 
BLORE. 7. / {from é/2.] A& of blowing; blaft. 
Out rufht, with an unmeafur'd roar, 
Thofe two winds, tumbling clouds in heaps; ufhers to 


either’s 4.0'e. Ciapman’s Lliads. 
BLO/SSOM xz. / [bloyme, Sax.] “The flower that grows on 
any plant, previous to the feed or fruit We generally call 
thofe flowers 4.offoms, which are not much regarded in them- 
felves, but as a token of fome following produétion. 
Id news for me: 
‘Thus are my- blofloms blafted in the bud, 
And caterpillars €at my leaves away. Shate/p. Henry lV. 
Merrily, merrily fhall I live now, 
Under the 4/://om that hangs on the bough. Shak«/p. Tempe/?. 
The pulling off many of the L/effoams of a fruit tree, doth 
make the fru t fairer. Bacon's Natural tHifiery. 
To. his green ears your cenfure ie would iuit, 
Not blaft the d/efforn, but expect the fruit. 
Sweeter than fpring, 
‘Thou fole furviving 4/efom from the root, 
“That nourifh’d up my fortune. Thomfon’s Autumn. 
To Bro’ssom. v. n. [fromthe noun.] To put forth bloiloms. 
‘This is the ftate of man: to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow 4/effoms, 
A nd bears his blufhing honours thick upon him. S.A.V UT. 
Although the figtrce fhall not 4/eoferm, neither fhall fruit be 
in the vincs, yet will I rejoice in the Lord. Ftabb. iii. 17. 
‘The want of rain at blojoming time, often occafions the 
dropping off of the bloffloms, for want of fap. Aldortimer. 
To BLOT. v. a. [from blottir, Fr to hide. ] 
1. To obliterate; to make writing invifible, by covering it with 
ink. 


Dryden. 


You that are king, 
Have caus’d him, by new at of parliament, - 
To bist out me, and put his own fonin. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Ev’n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 
The laft and greateit art, the artto 4/.t. Pope. 
A man of the moft underttinding will find it impoffible to 
muke the beft ufe of it, while he writes in conftraint, perpetu- 


ge foftening, correcting, or életting out cxpreffions. Szvift. 
2. o efface ; co erafe. 
O Bertran, oh! no more my foe, but brother: 
One 2ét like this S/ets out a thoufand crimes. Dryden. 


Thefe fimple ideas, offered to the mind, the underftandirg 
can no more refufe, nor alter, nor bùt out, th*na mirrour can 
refule, alter, or obliterate, the images w™ic rbjects pre 
duce. 

3. To make black fpots ona paper ; to blur. 

Heads overfull of matter, be lik Ne Ossai 

which will fooner 4/24, than make any fiur . ceor:t all 
Afè . s Sg boolmaffer. 
O {weet Portia! 

Here are a few of #he unpleafanr it words : 
THat ever Slated japer. Shak /p. Mercvart of Venite. 


inke. 
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4. To difsrace; to disfigure. 
Unknit that threat ning unkind brow ș 
It ts thy beauty, as fiolt bites the meads, 
Co:founds thy fame. Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew, 
My guilt thy growing virtues did defame ; 


My blacknefs 4/o*ted thy unblemifh’d name. Dryden’, Ain, 
For mercy’s fake, reftrain thy hand, 
Biot not thy innocence with guutlefs blood. Rowe, 


5. To darken. 
He fung how carth 2/et; the moon’s gilded wane, 


WV hillt foolifh men beat founding brafs in vain. Cowley, 
Brot. z f- [from the verb. ] 
1. An obliteration of fomcthing written. 
Let flames on your unlucky papers preys 
‘Your wars, your loves, your praifes, be forgot, 
And make of allan univerfal é/of. Dryden's Juvenal, 


2. A blur; a fpot upon paper. 
3. A fpotin reputation; a ftain; adifgrace; a reproach. 
Make known, 
It is no vicious S/cet, murder, or foulnefs, 
That hath depriv’d me. Shakefp. King Lear. 
A lie is a foul 44 in a man; yet it is continually in the 
mouth of the untaught. Licclus, xx. 24, 
A difappointed hope, a 4/ot of honour, a ftrain of confci- 
ence, an unfortunate love, will ferve the turn. Temple, 
4- [Atbackgammon.] When a fingle man lies open to be taken 
up; whence to hit a blət. 
LIe is too vwreat a matter of his art, to make a S/ot which 
may fo eafily be hit. Dryden's Dedication, Eneid. 
Biorcn. z. j: [from blot.) A {pot or puftule upon the fkin. 
Spots and d/etches, of feveral colours and figures, ftraggling 
over the body; fome are red, others yellow, livid, or black. 
fla: vey on Confurmptions. 
To BLOTE. v.a. To fmoke, or dry by the fmoke; as bloted 
herrings, or red herrings. . 
BLOW. n. f: [élowe, Dutch.] 
I. A ftroke. 
A molt poor man, made tame to fortune’s J/ows, 
Who, by the art of known and fecling forrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shakefpcare’s King Lear; 
A woman’s tongue, 
That gives not half fo great a blew to th’ ear, 
As will a chefnut. Shake/peare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
Words of great contempt, commonly finding a return of 
equal fcorn, lows were faftened upon the moft pragmatical of 
the crew. Clarendon. 
2. ‘lhe fatal flroke; the ftroke of death. 
Afluage your thirft of blood, and ftrikethed/ow. Dryd. 
3. A fingle action; a fudden event. 
Every year they gain a victory, and a.town; but if they are 
once defeated, they lofea province at a blow. Dryden. 
4. The act of a fly, by which fhe lodges eggs in fleth. 
: much fear, left with the d/ows of flies, 
His brafs inflited wounds are fill’d. Chapm.n’s Ilads. 
To Brow. v.n. pret. blew; particip. pall. blown. [blapan, Sax.] 
1. l'o move with a current of air. 
At his fight the mountains are fhaken, and at his will the 
fouth wind bloweth. Eccius, xliii. 16. 
Fruits, for long keeping, gather before they are full ripe, and 
in a dry day, towards noon, and when the wind A/oweth not 
fouth 5; and when the moon is in decreafe. Bacon's Nat. Hif. 
By the fragrant winds that d/ow 
O'er th’ Elyfian flow’rs. Pope's St. Cacilia. 
2. This word is ufed fometimes imperfonally with ir. 
Tt bl.wa terribk: tempeft at fea once, and there was one fea- 
man praying. L’ Eflrange. 
If :tclows a happy gale, we muft fet up all our fails, though 
it fometimes happens, that our natural heat is more powerful 
than our care and cqrreétnefs. Dryden's Difrefnoy. 
3- To pant; to puff; tebe breathlefs. 
: Here’s Mrs. Page atthe door, fweating and Z2/swing, and 
looking wildly. i Shukefp. Aderry Wives ef Windjor. 
Each aking nerve tefufe the lance to throw, ` 
And each fpent courfer at the chariot blow. 
4- To breathe. 
Says the fatyr, if you have gotten a trick of blowing hot and 
cold out of the fame mouth, Pve een done with ye. L’ Effrange. 
5. To found by being blown. 
Nor with lefs dread th¢ load 
Ethereal trumpet from on high ‘gan Ape. 
There let the prating organ blow, 
To the full-voic'd quire belorv. 
č. fo found, or play mufically by wind. 
When ye é/ow an alarm, thene he camps that lie on the eaft 
ia ts fhal] go forward. Nurmigrs, X.. §- 
7. biow over. To pafs away without effect. 


Pepes Jiad. 


Paradife Loft. 
Milton. 


Storms, though they blow oud divers times, yet magpralrat 
. Bacon’s Kfjays- 
When the ftorm is bown uer, 
How bleft is the fWwain, ° 
iVho begins to difcuver 
An end of his pain. Guar 


BLO 


But thole clouds being now happily d/aw» ever, and our fan 
clearly ihining out again, | have recovered the relapfe. Der ham. 

8. To blowup. To fiy into the air by the force of gunpowder. 
Ouethe next day, fome of the ehnemy’s magazines b/ew np ; 
and # is thought they were deftroyed on purpofe by fome of 


their men. Tatler. 
Tagish -W. U. a. 


x. “I'o drive by the force of the wind. 
Though you unty the winds, 
Though bladed corn be lodgřd, and trees iawn down, 
"I hough caftles topple on their warders heads. hac! eb. 
r air duughter, ¢/:w away thofe mifts and clouds, 
And ict thy eyes fhine forth in their full luftre. Denham. 
‘hele primitive heirs of the chriftian church, could not fo 
eafily vow off the doétrine of paffive obedience. South. 

2. i o infame with wind. 

I have created the fmith that 4/oweth the coals in the fire. 


Lfaiah. 
3- To fwell; to puff into fize. 
; No blown ambition doth our arms incite, 
Bur, love, dear love, and our ae’d father’s right. EK. Lear. 


4. To form by blowing them into thape. 
s Spherical bubbles, that boys fometimes Zw with water, to 
which foap hath given a tenacity. bicyie. 
š. I'o founa an inltrument of wind mufick. 
i W here the bright feraphim, in burning row, 
‘Their ioud upliited angel trumpets 4/ow, 
6. To warm with the breath. 
When ilicles hang by the waH, - 
And Dick tire ihepherd S/ow: his nail, 
And i om bears logs intothe hall, 
And milk comes trozen home in pail. 
7. To fpread vy report. 
hut never was there man of his d 
So much eitcem’d, fo well belov’d as 
Soe gentile ot condition was he known, 
‘4 hat through the court his courtefy was 4/ezun. | 
8. To b:iow ou:. i o extingu:ih by wind or the breath. 
Your breath firft kindled the dead coal of war, 
And broughtin matter, that fhould feed this fire : 
And now ’tis far too huge to be bown out, 
With chat fame weak wind which enkindled it. Shake/p. 
ivioon, fiip behind fome cloud, fome tempeft, rife, 
And c.ew out all the ftars that light: the fkies. Dryd. 
To élwup To raife or fwell- with breath. 
A plague of fighing and grief ! it 4/ows a man up like a blad- 
der. >` k Shakefpeare- 
.. Bown Rp with the conceit of his merit, he did not thinx he 
had received good me.fure from the king. Bacon. 
KBetore* we had exhaufted the receiver, the bladder appeared 


AiG ton. 


Shake/p. 


ree, 
e: 


Dryd. 


as full as if 6/owa up with a quill. Boyle. 
{ft was my breath that 4/ew this-tempeft up, 
Upon your ttubborn ufage of the pope. Shakejp. 
Fiis , refence foon é/ows up the unkindly fight, 
And his loud guns fpeak thick like angry men. Dryd. 


An empty bladder gravitates no more than when 4/own up, 
but fomew: at lefs; yet defcends more eafily, becaufe with lefs 
reliftance. z Grew. 

When the mind finds herfelf very much inflamed with de- 
votion, fhe is too much inclined to think that it is dun up 
with fomething divine within herfelf. Audifon. 

10. To bisw up. “lo deftroy with gunpowder; to raife into the 
air. 

‘The captains hoping, by a mine, to gain ghe city, approach- 
ed with foldiers ready to enter upon d/ewing up of the mine. 

Knolles’s Fijt. of the Turks. 
Their chief /owz up in air, not waves, expir’d, 

To which his pride prefum’d to gi¥e the law. Dryd. 

Wot far from the faid well, bowing. up a rock, he formerly 
obiferved fome of thefe. IYoodwa: d. 

11. Io infect with the eggs of flics. 
I would no more endure 

This wooden flavery, than I would fuffer 

The flefh-fly low my mouth. 

Rather at Nilus mud 

Lay me ftark naked, and let the water flies 

B.ow me into abhorring. 

12. To blow upon. Ta make ftale. s 

l am wonderfullypleafed, when I meet with any paflage in 
an old Greek or [I tin author, that is not blown upon, and 


Shakefp. 


Shake/p. 


which I have neverymet with in any quotation. Adaifon. 
He wi !~ifpe” an incrigffe that is not yet blown upon by 
cx1in n fame. Addijon. 


To BLOW- uv, z. [blopan, Saxt’3.] To bloom; to bloffom. 
Ve lole the prime t&-mark how fpring 
‘tended plants, how ews the citron grove, 
Vi4hac drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed. 


| Milt.n’s Par. Loft. 
This royal fair 


Shall, when the bloffom of her beauty’s bown, 
- See her great brother on the Britith throne. 
Fair s he kinevrcuprh. «+ meadow blows, 


Fair is the day that befide her grows. 


Waller. 


Gay. 
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For thee Idume’s fpicy forefts bw, 
And feeds of gold in Ophir’s mountains glow. 
BLO'wER. »./. [from s/ow.] A melter of tin 
Add his care and coft in buying wood, and in fetching the 
fame tothe blowing-houfe, together with the S/owers, two or 
three mionths extreme and encreafing labour. Carcw. 
Brown. The participle paffive of blow l 
All the fparks of virtue, which nature had kindled in them, 
were fo blown to give forth their uttermoft heat, that juftly it 
may be affirmed, they inflamed the affections of all that knew 
them. c Sidney. 
The trumpets fleep, while cheerful horns are blown 


Popz. 


And arms employ’d on birds and beafts alone. ` Pope. 
Brio‘wroint. 2./. A child’s play. 
Shortly boys (hall not play 
At fpancounter or 4/owpoint, but fhall pay 
Foll to fome courtier. Doune. 


Birowts. 2. /. [from dw] Bloom, or bloffom.- 
Ambition and covetoufnefs being but green, and. newly 
grown up, the feeds and effe&ts were as yet but potential, and 
in the d/owt and bud. a Raleigh. 
BLowzE. n. fJ- A ruddy fat-faced wench. 
Bro'wzy. „dj. [from ġa ze.] Sun burnt; high coloured. 
BLU’BiiER. z.j. [See Bros.] The part of a whale that con- 
tains the oil. 
Tə BLU seer. V. 7. [fromthe noun.J] To weep in fach’a man- 
mer as to {well the checks. 
Even fo lies fhe, > 
Blubb’ring and weeping, weeping and blubb’ring. : 
; S.akefp. Romeo and-Fuliet. 
A thief came to a boy that was é/ubbering by the fide of a 
well, and afked what he cfied for. i Ejtrange. 
Soon as Glumdalclitch mifs'd her pleafing care, E 
She wept, íhe blibber'd, and fhe tore her hair. Swift. 
Zo BLU'BBER w.a. To fwell the cheeks with weeping. 
Fair ftreams reprefemt unto me my blubber`d face; let tears 
procure your ftay. i Sidneya 
The wild wood arrived in the place, 
‘There find the virgin doleful, defolate, 
With ruffed raiment, and fair S/ubler’d face, 
As her out foe bad left her late. Fairy Queen. 
Tird with the feaseh,: nob finding what fhe feeks, 
With cruel blows fhe; ds her b/uciber’d cheeks. Dryd. 
BLU’BBERED. pariicip. adj. [from to blubber-] Swelled; big 5 
applied commonly to the lip. - 
‘Thou fing with him, thou booby! never pipe 
Wes fo protfan’d, to touch that 4/ubéer’d lip. Dryd. 
BLU'DGEON. n. f- A fhort-ftick; with one end loaded, ufed as 
an offenfive weapon. i 
BLUE. adj. [blæp, Sax. bleu, Fr.] One of the feven original 


colours. - - 
There’s gold, and here, 
My 4lue/f veins to kifs; a hand that kings 
Have lipt. ‘s Skakefpeare. 
Where fires thou find’ft unrak'd, and hearths unfwept, 
There pinch the maids as d/ue as bilberry. 
Sii h $ aai e Merry Wives of Windfor. 
O coward confcience ! how doft thou afflict me ? 
‘The lights burn 4/ze—Is it not dead midnight ? 
Cold fearful drops ftanmd on my trembling: flefh. 
Shake/p. Richard III. 
Why does one climate, and one foil endue 
‘The blufking poppy with a crimfon hue; 
Yet leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet blue ? Prior. 
There was fcarce any other colour fenfible, befides red and 
blue; only the Sues, and principally the fecond S/ue, inclined 
a little to green. : : Newton. 
Brueso’tTve. 7. /. [from blue and bottle:] 
x. A flower of the bell {hape ; a fpecies of bottleflower ; which fee. 
If you put dblucbottles, or other blue flowers, intoan ant-hill, 
they will be ftained with red: becaufe the ants thruft their 
ftings, and inftil into them their ftinging liquour. Ray. 
2. A ly with a large blue belly. 
Say, fire of infects, mighty Sol, 
A fly upon the chariot-pole 
Cries out, what S/uecbottle alive 
Did ever with fuch fury drive ? Prior: 
BLUE-EYED. adj. [from blue and eye.] Having blue eyes. 
Rife then, fair Slue-ey’d maid, rife and difcoyer 
Thy filver brow, and meet thy golden lover, Crafhaw. 
>Nor to the temple was fhe gone, to move, l 
With prayers, the b/ue-ey’d progeny of Jove. Dryd. 
BLUEHA‘IRED. adj. (from bluc and þair. J Having blue hair. 
This place, é 


The gre and the beft ofall the main, y 
He qu ters to his 4/wehair’d deities. Afiltans 
Buv’Ety. adv. [from blue.]- With a blue colour» 
“Fhis *fquire he drop’d his pen ful foon, ; 
While.2fthe light burnt brel. _ ; Swift. 
Buo’rFness. f. [from blue.] ‘“Theé-qua of being blue. 


Ina mofent our li oani a EN ved of its b/uend/s, and 
réftored to it again, by. the affufion of a fav drops of liqueurs. 
Boyle on Colours 
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BLUFF. adj- Bie; Curly ; bluftering- 
Like thofe whom ftature did to crowns prefer, 
Black-brow’d and b'uff, like Homer's Jupiter. 
Bru’tsxH. adj. [from Slve.J} Blue in a fmall degrce. 
Side Meeves and fkirts, round underborne, with a bluifb tin- 


Dryden. 


fel. Shake/pea e. 
At laft, as far as I could caft my cyes 
Upon the fea, fomewhat, methought, did rife 
Like Sluis mitts. Dryden. 
Here, in full light, the rufiet plains extend, 
There wrapt in clouds the 4/us/> hills afcend. Pope. 


BLU'ISHNESS. #. f. [from ġlue.] A {mall degree of blue colour. 
I could make, with crude copper, a folution without the 
Lluifhnefs, that is wont to accompany its vulgar folutions. Paoyl. 
Jo BLUNDER w. n. [blunderen, Dutch; perhaps from blind. ] 
1. To miftake grofsly ; to err very widely ; to miftake ftupidly. 
Ik is a word implying contempt. 
Ic is one thing to forget matter of faét, and another to lurr- 
der upon the reafon of it. L’ Eftrange. 
The grandees and giants in knowledge, who laughed at all 
befides themfelves, as barbarous and infignificanr, yet diundered, 
and ftumbled, about thcir grand and principal concern. 


South. 
2. To flounder; to ftumble. 
He who now to fenfe, now nonfenfe leaning, 
Micans not, but blunders round about a meaning. Pope. 


To BLUNDER. v. a. To mix foolifhly or blindly. 

He feems to un.lerftand no difference between titles of ref- 
pect and aéts of worfhip; between expreflions of efteem and 
devotion ; between religious and civil worfhip: for he 4/unders 
and confounds all thefe together; and whatever proves one, 
he thinks, proves all the reft. Stil/ling ficet. 

Biu'npwer. z. f- [fromthe verb.] A grofs or fhameful miftake. 

It was the advice of Schomberg to an hiftorian, that he 
fhould avoid being particular in the drawing up of an army, 
and other circumitances in the day of battle; for that he had 
obferved notorious blunders and abfurdities committed by writ- 
ers not converfant in the art of war. Addi fn. 

It is our own ignorance that makes us charge thofe works of 
the Almighty, as defe&ts or blunders, as ill-contrived or ill- 
made. Derham. 

Bru’npersuss. 2. f. [from Slunder.] A gun that is charged 
with many bullets, fo that, without any exact aim, there is a 
chance of hitting the mark. 

There are blunderbuffes in every loop-hole, that go off of 
their own accord, at the fqueaking of a fiddle. Dryden. 

Bru’NDeERER. z. f. [from oluuder.] A man apt to commit blun- 
ders ; a blockhead. i 

Another fort of judges will decide in favour of an authour, 
or will pronounce him a mere blundercr, according to the com- 
pany they have kept. - atts. 

BLU'’^NDERHEAD. n.f: [from bluzder and fead.] A ftupid 
fellow. 

At the rate of this thick-fkulled blunderhead, evesy plow- 
jobber íhall take upon him to read upon divinity. Z'Efilrange. 

BLUNT. adj. [etymology uncertain ] 
a- Dull on the edge or point; not fharp. 

If the iron be blunt, and he do not whet the edge, then muft 
he put to more ftrength. Ecclef: 

Thanks to that beauty, which can give an edge to the blunt- 
ef? {words. Sidney. 

2. Dull in underftanding ; not quick. 
Valentine being gone, I'll quickly crofs, 
By fome fly trick, é/unt ‘1 hurio’s dull proceeding. 
Shaleffpeare. 

Whitehead, a grave divine, was of a Slunt ftoical nature ; 
one day the quecn happened to fay, I like theethe be =r, be- 
caufe thou liveft unmarried. He anfwered ; Madain. | '.-e you 
the worfe. acon. 

3. Rough; not delicate; not civil. 


The mayor of thetowncametof cet ^- 1.1 a blunt man- 


ner, alledging a warrant to ftopth « Voiton. 
"Lis not enough your counti: * , ` true; 
3Zlunt truths more mifchief th. > ,alfehoods do. Pope. 


4. Abrupt; not elegant. 
To ufe too many circum” ʻe one come to the matter, 
is wearifome; to ufe nor: .+ all, is blunt. Bacon. 
5. Hard to penetrate. ‘“I’h’s ule is improper. 
I find my heart ha.dened and é/unt to new impreffions; it 
will fearce receive c `. „aln atte€tions of yefterday. 
Pope's Letters. 
Zo BLUNT. v.a. [from che noun. ]} 
x. “I o dull the edge or point. 
So ficken waining moons too near the fun, 


And b/uzt their crefcents on the edge of dav. Dryden. 
Earthly limbs, and grofs allay, 
Blunt not the beams of heav’n, and edge of day. Dryd: 
He had fuch things to urge again{ft our marriage, 
. As, now declar’d would blunt my fword in battle, 
And daftardizem y courage. Dryden. 


2. To reprefs, or waken any appetite, defire, d powetof the 
mind, € w 


Biunt not his love ; 
Wor lofe the good advantage of his grace, 
By feeming cold. 
Buu’x vir. adv. [from blunt.] 
1. Ina blunt manner; without fharpnefs. 
2. Coarfely ; plainly; roughly. : i 
I can keep honeft couniels, marr a Curious tale in telling it, 


and deliver a plain mefiage 6/.fv. Sbuke/p. 
a man of boneit blood, 
Who to his wife, before the time affign’d 
For childbirth came, thus 4:zntly [poke his mind. Dryd. 


Bru’niness. z. f: [trom d/unt.] 
1. Want of edge or point; dulnefs; obtufenefs ; want of fharp. 
nefs. . 
The crafty boy, that had full oft effay’d 
To pierce my itubborn and refitting breaft, 
But ttill che Z/u.t fs of his darts betray’d. ; 
2. Coarfenefs; rougnneis of manners ; rude fincerity. 
His filence g:ew wit, his 6.untne/. integrity, his beaftly ig- 
norance, virtuous fimplicity. Sidney. 
Manage difputes with civility; whence fome readers will be 
affifted to difcern a difference betwixt o:untaiess OY ipecch and 
ftrenzth of reaton. Bale. 
Falfe friends, his deadlieft fos, could find no way, 
But {hows of honecit b.untuef: to betray. Dryden, 
BLUNT’ WITTED. adj. [from blunt and wit.J Dull; ftupid. 
Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour, dhake/p. 
BLUR. n. f- [4orra, Span. a blot. Skinn.] A biot; a ftain ; a f{por. 
Man, once fallen, was nothing but a great b/r; a total uni- 
verfal pollution. South. 
To BLUR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To blot; to cfrace; to obicurc. 
Such an aét, 
‘That d/urs the grace and bluíh cf modefty, 
Cails virtue hypocrite. 
Long is it fince I faw him; 
But time hath nothing 4/urr’d thofe lines of favour, 
Which then he wore. Shake/p. 
Concerning innate principles, I defire thefe men to fay, 
whether they can, or cannot, by education and cuitom, be 


Ss uckling. 


Shake/p. 


blurred and blotted out. Lockes 
2. To blot; to ftain. 
Sarcafms may eclipfe thine own, 
But cannot bur my loft renown. Fdudibras. 


Zo Brurr.v. a. [without etymology-] To fpeak inmadvert- 
ently s to let fy without thinking. 

Others caft out bloody and deadly fpeeches at random, and 
cannot hold, but 4/urt out thofe words, which afterwards they 
are forced to eat. tdake well, 

‘They had forne belief of a Deity, which they, upon fur- 
prizal, thus 4/urzt out. Government of the Tongue. 

Zo BLUSH. v. n. [blofen, Dutch. ] 
a. Lo betray fhame or confufion, by a red colour in the cheek. ; 
I have mark’d $ 

A thoufand 4/u/Ling apparitions 

To ítart into her tace; a thoufand innocent fhames, 

In angel whitenefs, bear away thefe blufhes. 

Shakejp. Much ado about Nething. 
Pale and bloodlefs, 
Being all defcended to the lab’ring heart, 
Which with the heart there cools, and ne’er returneth 


To élu/ and beautify the cheek again. Shate/p. 
I will go wath: 
And when my face is fair, you thall perceive 
Whether I 4&/ or no. Shake/p. 


All thefe things are graceful in a fricnd’s mouth, which are 
blujfhing in a man’s own. Bacon. 
Shame caufeth Slujjing; Slufhing is the refort of the blood 
to the face; although 4.u/hing will be feen in the whole breaft, 
yet thatis butin paiée&e to the face. Bacon. 
Bluifh then, but u/b for your deftructive filence, 
That tears your fou ™ Smith. 
2. To carry a red colousS.or any foft and bright colour. 
To day he puts forth 
‘The tender leaves of hope; tomorrow UBioffoms, 
And bears his é/a/hing honours thick upon him. 
Along thofe é/u/Zing borders, bright with dew. 
3- It has at before the caufe of fhame. 
He whin’d, and roar’d away youy vittory, 
~ That pages d/u/h’d at him; and me’ of heart 
Look’d wond’ring at each other. Shake/peares 
You have not yet loftall ;~»ur natura modeft -, but off at 
your vices. Cala? 
BLUsH. 2./. [from the verb, ] 
1. Ihe colour inthe cheeks, ra d by fhame or con¥ufion, 
The virgin’s wifh, without her fears, impart, ` 
Excufe the 4/4/b, and pour out all che heart. 
2. A red or purple colour. 
But here the rofes 4/u/h fo rare, 
Here the mornings fmile fo fair, 
As if neither cloud, nor wind, 
But would be courteous, would be kind, 


4 Ci 


Shak e 
Zhompfon. 
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BOA 
3. Sudden appearance; a fignification that fezms barbarous, yet 
ufed by good writers. 
All purely identical propofitions, obvioufly and at first 4/4, 
appear to contain no certain inftruction in thein. Locke. 
Biu’suy. adj. [from 4/u/b.}] Having the colour of a blufh. 
Blotlonis of trees, that are white, are commonly inodwrate ; 
+ thofe-of apples, crabs, and peaches, are b/u/hy, and (mel) (weer. 
Bacsi's Natural Hifi. 
Stratonica entering, moved a /du/sy colour in his face; but 
deferting him, he relapfed into the fame palenefs and languour. 
Harvey on Confumptions. 
Jo BLU’/STER. v.z. [fuppofed from 5b7a/.] 
x. To roar as a ftorm; to be violent and loud. 
Earth his uncouth mother was, 


And bléf?ring Æolus his boafted fire. Spenfer. 
So now hc ftorms with many a fturdy ftoure ; 
So now his 4/uf?’ring blaft each coaft doth fcour. Spenfer. 


2. To bully; to puff; to fwagger; to be tumultuous. 
My heart’s too big to bear this, fays a d/uffering fellow; Vl 
deftroy myfelf. Sir, fays the gentleman, here’s a dagger at 
our fervice : fo the humour went off; L’ Eftrange. 
Either he muft fink to a downright confcffion, or elfe he 
muft huff and b'ufler, till perhaps he raifea counter-ftorm. 
Government of the Tongue: 
Virgil had the majefty of a lawful prince, and Statius only 
the blufeering of a tyrant. Dryden. 
There let him reign the jailor of the wind ; 
WWVith hoarfe commands his breathing fubjeéts call, 
And boat and 4/z/fer in his empty hall. 
Brvu’ster. zu. f [from the verb. ] 
x. Roar; noile; tumult. 
“he fkies look grimly; 
And threaten prefent blufers. 
To the winds they fet 
"I heir corners ; when with l/s/er to confound 
Sea, air, and fhorc. 
So, by the brazen trumpet’s Lluflers 
‘Troops of all tongues and nations mufter. 
z. Boaft; boifteroufnefs ; turbulence ; fury. 
Spare thy Athenian cradle, and thofe kin, 
WV hich in the 4/u/eer of thy wrath muft fall 
WVith thofe that have offended. Shakefpeare. 
A coward makes a great deal more 4/4/er than a man of ho- 
nour. PEfrrange. 
BLU STERER. 77. /. [from S/ufter.] A fwaggerer; a bully 5; a tu- 
multuous noify fellow. š 
Riv’srrous. adj. [from )'uffer.] Tumultuous; noify. 
The ancient heroes were illuftrious 


Dryden: 


Shakefpeare. 


Alten. 
Swift. 


For being benign, and not d/u/frous. Fdudibras. 
BATI. n. f- A note in mufick. 
‘C3amut I am, the ground of all accord, 
Bmi, Bianca, take him for thy lord. Shake/peare. 


Bo. interj- A word of terrour; from Bo, an old northern cap- 
tain, of fuch fame, that his name was ufed to tory the 
encimy- emple. 

BOAR- a. f- [ban, Saxon; beer, Dutch.] The male fwine. 

* To fly the boar, before the boar purfues, 
W ere to incenfe the boar to follow us. 

She {ped the boar away 5 
His eychballs glare with fire, fuffus’d with blood ; 
His neck fhuts up a thickeft thorny wood ; 
His briftled back a trench impal’d appears. Dryden. 

Bo AR:SPEAR. 7. f. [from soar and /pear.] A fpear ufed in 
hunting the boar. 

And in her hand a fharp 4car-/pear fhe held, 
And at her back a bow and quiver gay, 
Stuff'd with fteel-hcaded darts- 
Echion threw the firft, but ofefs’d his mark, 
And ftruck his ear, devel on a maple bark. 
BOARD. n. [. [baurd, Goth. bnæd, S3xon.] i 
1. A piece of wood of more lengthzand breadth than -thicknefs. 
\Vith the faw they have fundred trees in boards and planks: 
Raleigh’s Effays. 
Every houfe has a b:ard over the door, whereon is written 
the number, fex, and quality of the perfons living in it. Temple. 
(So now, go truit the wind’s uncertain breath, 
Remov’d four fingers from approaching death ; 
Or feven at moft, when thickeit is the 4oartl. 
2. Atabie. [from 4 rdd, Welch. ] 
j Soon after wnich, three hundred lords he flew, o 
Of Britifh bl od, all fitti 1g. at his board. Fairy Queen. 
Iv bed he lept not, fsr my'urging it 5 
t bourd hw.ed not, f my urgingit. Shakefpeare. 
PU follow thee in fs ral flames; when dead, 
My ghoft fhall thec attùad at ġsard and bed. Sir F. Denham. 
‘C4Acopatra made Antony a fupper, which was fumptuous and 
rc, al; howbcit there was no extraordinary fervice upon the 
be d. Hatewillon Providence. 
May ev ry god his friendly aid afford , 
an guard thy flock, and Ceres blefs thy boar d: 
3. Entertainment ; food. , 
4. A table at which a council or court is held. 


Shakefpeare. 


Fairy Queen. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


Both better acquainted with affairs, than any other who fat 
then at that board. Clarendon; 
. An affembly feated at a table; a court of jurifdiction. 
I with the king would be pieafed fomectimes to be prefent at 
that board; it adds a majefty to it. Beacon. 
6. The deck or foor of a fhip; on board fignifies in a fhip. 
Now board to beard the rival veflels row, 


YQ 


"The billows lave the fkies, and ocean groans below. Dryd. 
Our captain thought his fhip ir: so great danger, that he 
confefled himfelf to a capuchin, who was cn board. Addin. 


He ordered his men to arm long poles with fharp hooks; 
wherewith they took hold of the tackling, which held the main- 
yard tothe maft of their en -my’s fhip ; then, rowing their vn 
fhip, they cu: the tackling, and brougbt the mainyard by the 
bsard. Artuthu:zt on Coins: 

To Boarp. v. a. [from the noun.] . 
x. To enter a fhip by force; the fame as to ftorm, ufed of acity: 
I boarded the king’s fhip: now on the Lak, 

Now in the wafte, the deck, in every cabin; 

I fam’d amazement. 

Yet not inclin’d the Englifi fhip to board; 

More on his guns relies than or his fword,; 

From whence a fatal volley we receiv’d ; 

It mifs’d the duke; but his great heart it griev’d. 

Arm, arm, fhe cry’d, and lct our Tyrians board 
With our’s his fleet, and carry fire and fword. Denham. 
&. To attack, or make the firft attempt upon a man; aborder 
guelgu’tin, Fr: 
Whom thus at gaze, the Palmer "gan to board 
With goodly reafun, and thus fair befpake. Fairy 2; 
Away, I do befeech you, both away; 

T’ll board him prefently. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

Sure, unlefs he knew fonie ftrain in me, that I knew not my- 
felf, he would never have boarded me in this fury. Shake/peares 

They learn what affociates and correfpondents they had, 
and how far every one is engaged, and what new oncs they 
meant afterwards to try or board. Bacon's Henry VII. 

3. To lay or pave with boards. 

Having thus boarded the whole room; the cdges of fome 
boards lie higher than the next board; therefore they perufe 
the whole floor; and, where they find any irregularitics, plane 
them off. Mtoxon’s Ldechanica!l Exercifes. 

To Boarp. v. 7z. To live in a houfe; where a certain rate is 
paid for eating. 


Shake!pcea: ce 


Wailers 


‘That we might not part; 
As we at firft did board with thee, 
Now thou wouldft tafte our mifery. Fierie’t. 
We are feveral of us, gentlemen and ladies, who oard in the 
fame houfe; and, after dinner, one of our company ftands ups 
and reads your paper to us all. Spectator. 
Jo Boarp. v. a. Ico placeas a boarder in another's houfc. 
Boarp-waces. 7. f. [from board and wages.] Wages allowed 
to fervants to keep themfelves in victuals. 
What more than madneis reigns, 
When one fhort fitting many hundreds drains; 
And not enough is left him, to fupply 3 
Board-wages, or a footman’s livery ? Dryden. 
Botarper. z. f. [from board.] Atabler; one that cats with an- 
other at a fettled rate. 
Bo’aRDING-scHooLr. n.f. [from board and /cheol.] A {chool 
wihtere the fcholars live with the teacher. 
A blockhead, with melodious voice, 


“In boarding-fchools can have his choice. Swift. 
Bo’arisH. adj. [from boar.] Swinifh; brutal; cruel. 
I would not fee thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce fifter, 
In his anointed flefh ftick boarifs phangs. Shake/peares 


To BOAST. v. z. [bé/7, Welch. ] 
x. To brag; to difplay one’s own worth, or actions, in great 
words; to talk oftentatioufly ; with of. 
For I know the forwardnefs of your mind, for which I bog/f 
ef you to them of Macedonia. 1 Cor. ix. 2. 
2. Sometimes it is ufed with 77. 
Some furgeons I have met, carrying bones about in their 
pockets, boa/fing iz that which was their fhame. iF ifeman. 
3- To exalt one’s felf. 
“(hus with your mouth you have Joa/fed againft me, and mul- 
tiplied your words againft me. Ezek. XXXV. 13s 
To BoAsT. wv. a. 
1. To brag of; to difplay with oftentatious language. 
For it I have boafted any thing to him of you, I am not a- 
fhamed. 2 Cor. vii. 14- 
If they vouchfafed to give God the praife of his goodnefs 5 
ye they did it only, in order to 40¢/? the intereft they had in 
im. Atterbury. 
2. To m, gnity; to exalt. 
hey that truft in their wealth, and 02/7? themf{elves 77 the 
multitude of their riches. P fala xlix. 6- 
Confeunded be all therm that fene graven images, that boaff 
them{@ es of idols. Pfialm xcvii. 7- 
Boast. /. [from the verb-] 
n Acaufé of boafting; an occafion of ride; the thing boafted. 
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Not Tyro, nor Mycene, match her name, 

Wor great Alcmena, the proud 4ea/?/s of fame. 

2. An expreffion of oftentation ; a proud fpeech. 

‘Thou that makeft thy doa/? of the law, through breaking 
the law difhonourcft thou God? Rom. ii. 23- 

‘The world is more apt to find fault than to commend; the 
boaft will probably be cenfured, when the great action that oc- 
cafioned it, is forgotten. Spectator. 

Bo’aster. 2./. [from Loaf?.] A bragger; a man that vaunts 
any thing oftentatioufly. 

Complaints the more candid and judicious of the chymifts 
themfelves are wont to make of thofe boa/fers, that confidently 
pretend, that they have extracted the falt or fulphur of quick- 
filver, when they have difguifed it by additaments, wherewith 


Pope. 


it refembles the concretes. Boyle. 
No more delays, vain Joaffer/ but begin; 
I prophefy beforehand I fhall win: 
T’ll teach you how to brag another time. Dryden. 
He the proud boafters fent, with ftern affault, 
Down to the realms of night. Philips. 
Bo'AsTFUL. adj. [from boaff and full.] Oftentatious; inclined 
to brag. 
Boaftful, and rough, your farft fon is a’fquire ; 
The next a tradefman, meck, and much a liar. Pope. 


Bo’asTriINGLy. adv. | from boafling.] Oftentatioufly. 

We look on it asa pitch of impiety, doa-singly to avow our 
fins ; and it deferves to be confidered, whether this kind of con- 
feffing them, have not fome affinity with it. Decay of Piety. 

BOAT . 2. /- [bac, Saxon. ] 

A veffel to pafs the water in. Itis ufually diftinguifhed from 
other veflels, by being fmaller and uncovered, commonly 
moved by rowing. 

I do not think that any one nation, the Syrian excepted, to 
whom the knowledge of the ark came, did find out at once 
the device of cither fhip or boat, in which they durft venture 
themfelves upon the feas. Raleigh's E ffays. 

An cffeminate fcoundrel multitude! 

Whofe utmoft daring is to crofs the Nile, 

In painted Soars, to fright the crocodile. Tate, Juv. 

A fh‘p of a {mall fize ; as, a paffage boat, pacquet boat, advice 
boat, fiy boat. 

Boa‘rion. n. /. [from boare, Lat.] Roar; noife; loud found. 
n Meffina infurre€tion, the guns were heard from thence 
as far as Augufta and Syracufe about an hundred Italian miles. 

‘Thefe diftances being, in a {hort time, in loud Jeaticus. 

À Derbam's Phy/fic:-theology. 


Bo’ATMAN. 22. /f. [from Seat and man.] He that manages a 
Bo’ATSMAN. boat. 
Boat/men through the cryftal water fhow, 
To wond’ring paflengers, the walla below. Dryden. 
"That booby Phaon only was unkind, 
An ill-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind. Prisr. 


Bo’atrswain. 2. f. [from boat and iz.] An officer on board 
afhip, who has charge cf all her rigging, ropes, cables, anchors, 
fails, flags, colours, pendants, &%c. He alfo takes care of the 
long-boat and its furniture, and fteers her either by himfelf or 
his mate. He calls out the feveral gangs and companies to the 
execution of their watches, works, and fpells; and he is alfo a 
kind of provoft marfhal, feizes and puni all offenders, that 
are fentenced by the captain, or court martial of the whole 
ficet. Harris. 

Sometimes the meancft Jeat/fwain may help to preferve the 
fhip from finking. How els Pre-eminence of Parliament. 

Jo BOB. v. a. (of uncertain etymology; Skinner deduces it 
from Sebo, foolifh, Span.]j 

rı. To cut. Junius. 

2. To beat; to drub; to bang- 

‘Thofe baftard Britons, whom our fathers 
Have in their own land beaten, 40b4'd, and thump’«. 


Shake/p. Richard IIL 
3. To cheat; to gain by fraud. 


I have bobbed his brain more than he has beat my bones. 
Shakefp. Troilus and Creffida. 
Live, Roderigo! 
He calls me to a reftitution large, 
OFf gold and jewels, that I 4044’d from him, 
As gifts to Defdemona. Shakefpeare. 
Here we have been worrying one another, who fhould have 
the booty, till this curfed fox has sobbed us both on’t. L’E/r. 
Jo Bos. v. n. To play backward and forward; to play looftly 
_againit any thing. 
And fometimes lurk I in a goffip’s bowl, 
In very likenefs of a roafted crab ; 
And when fhe drinks, againft her lips I 40d, 
And on her wither’d dewlap pour the ale. AZidfum, N. Dr. 
They comb, and then they order cv’ry hai 


A birthday jewel 4csding at their ear. Dryden. 
You may tell her, =e 

I’m rich in jewels, rings, and Jobbing pearls, 

Plack’d from Moors’ ears. Dryden. 


Bos. 2. f. [from the verh neuter. ] 
t. Something that hang“fo as to play loofely ; genera)y an orna- 
ment at the ear; a pendant; an ear-ring, 5 ; 
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The gaudy goffip, when fhe’s iet agog, 
In jewels dreft, and at cach car a ich. Dryden. 
2.. he word repeated at the end of a itanza. 
To bed, to bed, will be the 42b of the fong. L’E/ranze, 
3. A blow. s 
I am fharply taunted, yea, fometimes with pinches, nips, 
and édobs. Afjcham’s Schoslmafter. 
Bo‘sin. n. f. [bcbine, Fr. from bombyx, Lat.] A fmall pin or 
wood, with a notch, to wind the thread about, when women . 
weave lace. 
The things you follow, and make fongs on now, fhould be 
fent to knit, or fit down to botbins, or bonelacc. Tatler. 
Bo'’snaixnwork. a. /: [from bobbin and work.] Work woven with 
bobbins. 
Not netted nor woven with warp and woof, but after the 
manner ot Leblinwork. Grew's Mufaum. 
Bo’scHerry. 2. /. [from bob and cherry.] A play among chil- 
dren, in which the cherry is hung fo as to bob againft the 
mouth. 
Bobcherry teaches at once two noble virtues, patience and 
conftancy . the firit, in adhering to the purfuit of one end; 
the latter, in bearing a difappointment. Arbuth. and Pope. 
Bo’sTrair, {from 404, in the lenfe of .xzt.] Cut tail; fhort tail. 
Avaunt, you curs! 
Be thy mouth or black or white, 
Or bobtail like, or trundle tail, 
Tom will muke him weep and wail. Shakefpeare. 
Bo’srairen. adj. [from 4:btai/.] Having a tail cut, er fhort. 
here was a S0btailed cur cried in a gazette, and one that 
found him, brought him home to his mafter. L’ Eftrange. 
Boswic. n. f: oe bob and wig.) A fhort wig. 
A young fellow riding towards us full gallop, with a Joswi, 
and a black filken bag tied to it, ftopt fhort at the coach to afk 


us how far the judges were behind. Spectator, 


Bo‘casine. z. f. A fort of linen cloth; a fine buckram. Diđ. 
BOo'CKELET. . - i 
Do CLERI. bn. f A kind of long-winged hawk. Did. 


To BODE. v. a. [bobdian, Sax.] To portend; to be the 
of. Ic is ufed tots fenfe of Sher Sd or bad. A 
This odes fome ítrange eruption to our ftate. Fiamilet. 
By this defign, you have oppofed their falfe policy, with 
true and great wifdom ; what they boded would be a miichief to 
us, you are providing, fhall be one of our principal f{trengths. 
Spratr’s Sermons. 
It happen'’d once, a bsding prodigy! . 
A fwarm of bees chat cit the liquid fky, 
Upon the topmolt bianca in clouds alight. 
If firy red his glowing globe deicends, 
High winds and furious tempefts he portends : 
But if his cheeks are fwoln with livid blue, 
He bedes wet weather by his watry huc. 
Tə Bone. v. 2. To be an omcn; to forefhew. 
Sir, give me leave to fay, whatever now 
The omen prove, it boded well to you. Dryden. 
Bo’pEMENT. 7. He [from bode.] Portent; omen; prognoftick, 
This foolifh, dreaming, fuperiftitious girl . 
 Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


Dryden, 


Makes all thefe bodements. 

Macbeth fhall never vanquifht be, until 
Great Birnam wood to Dunfinane’s high hill 
Shall come againift him 
= rae pore ia never be: 

weet ements, good. Shakefpeare. 
To Bovce. v. n. [a word in Shake/peare, which is wertane ¢ cor- 
rupted from dJogg/e.] To boggle; to ftop;' to fail. 
With this wa,charg’d again; but out! alas, 
Wee S0dg’d again; as I have feen a fwan, 
With bootleis labour, fwim againft the tide. Shakefp. 
Bo’pice. n.f- [from Sodies.] Stays; a waiftcoat quilted with 
whalebone, worn by, women. 
Her bodice halfwav-the unlac’d, 
About his arms fhe iiiv caft 
The filken band, and _ield him faft. Prior. 
‘This confideration fheuld keep ignorant nurfes and ` bodice 
m makers from yas? Locke. 
O'DILESS. adj. [from body.] Incorporeal; witho ý 
Which bodile/s ice. MEADOR 











And can be only lodg’d within our’ minds: Daviesa 
This is the very coinage of your brain, 
co Lodile/s creation ecftafy 
Is very cunning in. Shake/peare. 
“Thefe are but fhadows, 
Phantoms 4Sodile/s and vain, 
Empty vifions of the brain. Swift. 


Bo‘’puiry. adj. [from body. ] 
x. Corporeal; containing body. 
What refemblance could wovd or ftone bear to å ipirit void 
of all fenfible qualities, and dodfly dimenfions ? 
2. Relating to the body, not the mind, 

Of fuch as reforted to our Saviour Chrift, being prefert on’ 
earth, there came not any unto him with better fuccefs, fsr the 
benefit of their fouls everlafting h inefs, than they wht :fe bo- 
dily necefiitics gave occafion Pe relief, diccier. 

Virtue 
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Virtue atones for bodily defe&ts ; beauty is nothing worth, 

, without a mind. LE ftrange. 
As clearnels of the JSodi/ly eye doth difpofe it for a quicker 
fighte fo doth freedom from luft and paffion, difpofe us for the 
mof perfect acts of reafon. Tilot/on. 

I would not have children much beaten for their faults, be- 


-caufe I would not have them think bodily pain the greateft pu- 
nifhment. 


ocke. 
3- Real; actual. 
Whatever hath been thought on in this ftate, 
T hat could be brought to bodily at, ere Rome 
Flad circumvention. Shakefpeare: 


Bo’piLty. adv. Corporeally ; united with matter. 
It is his human nature, in which the godhead dwells bodily, 
thar is advanced to thefe honours, and to this empire. /¥ atts. 
Bo’pKIN. n. /. [boddiken, or fmall body, Skinner.] 
E: an inftrument with a {mall biade and iharp point, ufed to bore 
oles. 
Each of them had 4odéins in their hands, wherewith conti- 
nually they pricked him. Sidney. 
2. An inftrument to draw a thread or ribbond through a loop. 
Or plung’d in lakes of bitter wafhes lie, 


Or wedg’d whole ages in a bodkin’s eye. Pope. 
3- An inftrument to drets the hair. 
You took conftant care 
The sodkin, comb. and eflence to prepare: 
For this your locks in paper-durance bound. Pope. 


BO’/DY. 2. /. [bot1z, Saxon; it originally fignified the height 
or ftature of a man.) 
x. Ihe material fubftance of an animal, oppofed to the immate- 
rial foul. 
All the valiant men arofe, and went all night, and took the 
bcdy of Saul, aud the 4edies of his fons, from the wall. 
1 Samuel. 
‘Take no thought for your life, what ye fhall eat, or what 
ye fhall drink ; nor yet tor your body, what ye fhall put on. 
Matthew. 
By cuftom, practice, and patience, all difficulties and hard- 
fhips, whether of dody or of fortune, are made eafy to us. 
LE frange. 
2. Matter; oppofed to fpirit. 
3. A perfon; a human being; whence /omebody and xzobody. 
Surely, a wile bogy’s partit were not, to put out his fire, be- 
caule his foolifh neighbour, from whom he borrowed wherc- 
with to kindle it, might fay, were it not for me, thou wouldft 


freeze. looker. 
A deflow’red maid! 
And by an eminent doay, that cnforc’d 
The law againit it! Shake/peare. 
"Tis a paffiing fhame, 
That I, unworthy ody as I am, 
Should ceniure thus one lovely gentleman. Shake/peare. 


No body fecth me; what necd I to fear? the Moft High 
will not remember my fins. Ecciuf: 
All civility and reafon obliged every edz; to fubmit. Clarend. 
Good may be drawn out of evil, and a dedy’s life may be 
faved, without having any obligaticn to his preferver. L’&/?r. 
4- Reality; oppofed to reprefentation. 
A fkhadow of things to come ; but the Sedy is of Chrift. Co/o//. 
5. A collective mafs 3 a joint power. 

There is in the knowledge both of God and man this cer- 
tainty, that life and death have divided between them the 
whole ody of mankind. FIoožer. 

There were fo many difaffe&ted perfons of the nobility, that 
there might a dod, ftart up for the king. larendon. 

When thefe pigmics pretend to form themfelves into a Jody, 
it is time for us, who are men of figure, to look about us. 

Addifon, Guardian. 
6. The main army; the battle ; diftinél from the wings, van 
and rear. 

‘Ihe van of the king’s army was led by the general and 
Wilmot; in the body was the king and the prince; and the 
rear confifted of one thoufand fost, commanded under colonel 
"Thelwell. Clarendon. 

7. A corporation; a number f men united by fome common 
tye. 

3 I fhall now mentjon a particular, whercin vour whole body 
will be certainly againft mc, and the laity, aimoít to a man, 
on my fidc. Swift. 

Nothing was nore common, than to hear that reverend 
body charged witi what is irfonfiftent, defpifed for their po- 
verty, and hatec for thcir r. hes. Swift. 

8. ne outward -ondition. — ae 
I verily, as abfentin 4. ., have judged. I Corinthians. 
9. The main part; the bulk? as, the body, or hull, of a fhip; 
the sdy of a coach; the edy of a church ;, the ġođy, or trunk, 
of a man ; the Jody, or trunk, of a tree. 

Thence fent rich merchandizes by boat to Babylon, from 
whence, by the badh of Euphrates, as far -as it bended weit- 
wake and, afterward, by a branch thereof. ; Raleigh. 

JV his city has navigable rivers, that run up into the body of 
Italy, by which they might fupply many countries with fith. 

z Addio? s Remarts en Italvw. 
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A fubftance. 
Even a metalline Jody, and thercforec much more a vegeta- 
ble or animal, may, by fire, Be turned into water. soyle. 
Ir. [In geometry.] Any folid figure. 
12. A pandeét ; a general collection ; as, a ody of the civil Jaw; 
a body of divinity. 
13. Strength; as, wine of a good ġsdy: | 
Bopy-ciroaTtus. 2. f. [from body and claths.] Cloathing for 
horfes that are dieted. . 
However it be, I am informed, that feveral afles are kept in 
bod) -cloaths, and {weated every morning upon the heath. 
Addifo ty Speéfatcr. 
Jo Bo’py. v. a. [from the noun.] To produce in fome form. 
As imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
‘Tuins them to fhape: Shake/peares 
BOG. z. f- [ée¢g, foft, Irifh.] A marifh; a morafs ; a ground 
too foft to bear the weight of the body. - 
Through fire and through flame, through ford and whirl- 
pool, o'er bog and quagmire. Shakefpeare. 
A gulf profound! as that Serbonian b2đ, 
Betwixt Damiata and mount Cafius old. Milton. 
He walks upon bogs and whirlpools ; whercfoevet he treads, 


IO. 


he iinks. South- 
Learn from fo great a wit, 4 land of žogs 
With ditches fenc’d, a heaven fat with fogs. Dryden: 
He is drawn, by a fort of ignis fatuus, into bogs and mire al- 
moft every day of his life. atts. 


Boc- ROTTER. 2. /. {from bog and trot.] One that lives in a 
boggy country: 
To BUGG LE: v. 72. [from ġogi}, Dutch, a fpeétre ; a bugbear 5; 
a phantom. ] 
1- To ftart; to fly back; to fear to come forward. 
You boggle threwdly ; every feather {tarts you. 
Shakej/p. Als well that ends well. 
We ftart and Sogg/e at every unufual app earance, and cannot 
endure.the fight ot the bughear. . Glanville. 
Nature, that rude, and in her firft cflay, 
Stood bogging at the rcughnefs of the way 3 
Us’d to the road, unknowing to return, 
Goes boldly on, and loves the path when worn. 
2. To hefi.ate; to be in doubt. 
And never boggle to reftore 
The members you deliver o’er, 
Upon demand. Ftudibras. 
‘The well-fhaped changeling is a mari that has a rational 
foul, fay you. ake the ears a little longer, and morc point- 
ed, and the nofe a little fatter than ordinary, and then you be- 
gin to bsggle. Locke. 
3- To play taft and loofe; to diffemble. 
When fummoned to his laft end, it was no time for him to 
boggle with the world: ‘Hewel. 
Bo'GGLER. ». /. [from boggle.] A doubter; a timorous man. 
You have been a boggler ever. Shake/j earc. 
Bo’ccy. adj. [from écg.-] Marfhy; fwampy. 
Their country was very narrow, low, and soggy, and, by 
great induftry and expences, defended from the fea. Arbuthnot. 
Boc’nouse. 2. f/f. [from žog and boufe. A houfe of office. 
Bone’a. n. f: [an Indian word.] A fpecies of tea, of higher 
colour, and more aftringent tafte, than green tea. 
Coarfe pewter, appearing to confift chiefly of lead, is part of 
the bates in which ohea tea was brought froti China. Woodw. 
As fome frail cup of Chimna’s faireft mold, 
The tumults of the boiling bobea braves, 
And holds fecure the coffce’s fable waves. 
She went from op’ra, park, affembly, play, 
‘To morning walks, and pray’rs three hours a day 3 
To part her time ’twixt reading and bobea, 


Dryden. 


Tickell. 


To mufe and fpill her folitary tea. _ Pope. 
To BOIL. v. 2. (bouiller, Fr. bullio, Lat.] 
1. To be agitated by heat; to fluétuate with heat. 
He Chapman. 


aw there Soi/ the firy whirlpools. 
Suppofe the earth Daab and placed nearer to the fun, in 
the orbit of Mercury, there the whole ocean would 407/ with 
extremity of heat. - Bentley. 

2. To be hot; to be fervent, or effervefcent. 
That ftrength with which my boiling youth was fraught, 


When in the vale of Balafor I fought. Dryden. 
Well I knew, 

What perils youthful ardour would purfue, 

That doi/ing blood would carry thce too far. Dryden. 


3. To move with an agitation like that of boiling water. 
Then headlong fhoots beneath the dafhing tide, 


"The trembling fins the 4oiding waves divide. Gay. 
In the dubious points where, with the pool, 
Is mi; the trembling ftream, or where it Soils 
-Around the ftone. Thomfon. 


4- To be in hot liquor, in order to be made tender by the heat. 
"illét of a fenny fnake, 
In the cauldron éor/ and bake. 
g. lo coo by boiling. 
If yow`live in a rich family, roaftin 


Shakefpearc. 


and doi/ing are below 
the 
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the dignity of your office, and which it becomes you to be ız- 
norant of. Sru? 
>. To boilover. To run over the veffel with heat. 

A few foft words and a kifs, and the good man melts; fee 
how nature works and do/!s over in him. Congreve. 

‘This hollow was a vaft cauldron, filled with melted matter, 
which, as it boiled over in any part, ran down the fides of the 
mountain. Addifon on Italy. 

To Bort. v. a. To heat, by putting into boiling water; to feeth. 

To try whether feeds be old or new, the fenfe cannot in- 
form; butif you oil them in water, the new feeds will fprout 
fooner. Pacen. 

In eggs Soiled and roafted, into which the water entereth not 
at all, there is fcarce any difference to be difcernee. Bacon. 

Bort. 2. f/f. See BILE. 

Bo'ILARY. z. /. [from żo Soi/.] A place at the falt-works where 
the falt is boiled. 

Borner. 2. f. [from boil.] 

1. The perfon that boils any thing. 

That fuch alterations of terreftrial matter are not impoffible, 
feems evident from that notable praétice of the éoilers of falt- 
petre. Boyle. 

2. The veffel in which any thing is boiled. 
This coffee-room is much frequented ; and there are gene- 
rally feveral pots and boilers before the fire. Woodward. 
BO’ISTEROUS. adj. [by/žer, furious, Dutch.) 
1. Violent; loud; roaiing; ftormy. 
By a divine inftinét, mens minds miftruft 
Enfuing danger; as by proof we fee 
The waters {well before a Loi/erous ftorm. Shake/p- 
As when loud winds a well-grown oak would rend 

Up by the roots, this way and that they bend 

His reeling trunk, and with a loifPreus found 

Scatter his leaves, and ftrew them on the ground. 

2. Turbulent ; tumultuous; furious. 
Spirit of peace, 

NWVherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourfelf 

Out of the fpeech of peace, that bears fuch grace, 

Into the harfh and toi rous tongue of war? 

His fweetnefs won a more regard 

Unto his place, than all the oif rous moods 

"hat ignorant greatnefs practifeth. 

God, into the hands of their delivercr, 

Puts invincible might, 

To quell the mighty of the earth, th’ oppreffor, 

The brute and é0//?’rous force of violent men. 

Still muft I beg thee not to name Sempronius : 

Lucia, I life not that loud Joifferous man. 

3. Unwieldy. 
His boi/ferous club, fo buried in the ground, 

He could not rearen up again fo light, 

But that the knight him at advantage found. 

4- It is ufed by /Yeedward of heat. 
When the fun hath gained a greater ftrength, the heat be- 
comes too powerful and boi/ferous for them. Nat. Hift. 
Bo’isTEROUSLY. adv. [from doifferous.] Violently; tumultu- 
oully. 
IA fceptre fnatch’d, with an unruly hand, 

Muft be as Loifferoufly maintain’d, as gain’d- Shake/p- 

Thofe are all remains of the univerfal deluge, when the wa- 
ter of the occan, being Soi/feroufly turned out upon the earth, 
bore along with it all moveable bodies. Woodward. 

Another faculty of the intelle€&t comes boifferoufly in, and 
wakes me from fo pleafing a dream. saat Sus 

Bo’isTEROUSNESS. 2. f. [from boifferous.] The ftate or quality 
of being boifterous ; tumultuoufnefs; turbulence. 

Bo'LARY. adj. (from ġole.]} Partaking of the nature of bole, or 
clay. 

A weak and inanimate kind of loadftone, with a few mag- 
netical lincs, but chiefly confifting of a 4o/ary and clammy fub- 
ftance. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

BOLD. adj. [balod, Saxon. ]j 
1. Daring ; brave ; ftout ; couragen; 
intrepid. 

The wicked fee when no mar » teth; but the righteous 
are bold as a lion. Proverbs. 

I have feen the councils of anc le country grow bold, or ti- 
morous, according to the £+- “his good or ill health that ma- 


naged them. h Temple. 
ut mean caution. 


2. Executed with fpirit, au 
Thefe, nervou:, bola . languid and remifs. Rofcom. 
The cathedral church _ ery bəld work, and a mafter- 
piece in Gothick architecture Addifon on Italy. 
3. Confident; not fcrupulous ; ..0. timsorous. 
We were bold in our God to fpeak unto you the gofpel of 
God with much contention. ‘Theffalonians. 
I can be old to fay, that this age is adorned wit fome men 
of that judgment, that they could open new and undifcovered 
ways to knowledge. Locke. 
4. Impudent; rude. 
In thy profperity he will be as thyfelf, and w1 be ba'd over 
thy fervants. If t¥ou be brought low, he will be againft thee. 


Eċcluf: 


Waller. 


Shakefp. 


Ben. Fobnfon. 


Milton. 
Add. ifon © 


Fairy Queen. 


magnanimous ; fearlefs 5 
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5. Licentious ; fuch as fhew great liberty of fiction. 
Which no bld tales of gods or montfters twell, 
But human paffions, fuch as with us dwell. 
6. Standing out to the view; ftriking to the eye. j 
Catachrefes and hyperboles are to be ufed judicioußy, and 
placed in poetry, as heightenings and fhadows are in painting, 
to make the figures bolder, and caufe it to ftand off to fight, 
` Dryden’s State of Inneceiwe, Preface. 
7. Open; fmooth ; even level: a failor’s term. 
Her dominions lie itcattered, and have bold acceflible confts, 
Howel s Vocal Fereft. 
8. To make bold. To take freedoms: a phrafe not grammatical, 
though common. To be bold is better; as, I was bo'd te fpeak, 
have made bold to fend to your wife 5; 
My fuit is, that fhe will to Defdemona 


IF aller, 


Procure me fome accefs. Sbhbažefpeare. 
Making fo bold, 
My fears forgetting manners, to unfeal 
Their grand commiffion. Shakefpeare. 
And were y’ as good as George a Green, 
I fhall make bold to turn agen. Fdudibras. 


I durft not mzase thus bold with Ovid, left fome future Mil- 
bourn fhould arife. Dryden. 
Some men have the fortune to be efteemed wits, only for 
making bold to {coff at thefe things, which the grcateft part of 
mankind reverence. tlletfon. 
To Bo’LpDEN. v. a. [from žold.) To make bold; to give con- 
fidence. 

Quick inventers, and fair ready fpeakers, being boldencd with 
their prefent abilities, to fay more, and perchance better tao, 
at the fudden, for that prefent, than any other can do, ufe lets 
help of diligence and ftudy. A chamrs Schoo/mafter. 

I am much too vent’rous, 

In tempting of your patience ; but am bolden’d 

Under your promis’d pardon. Shake/peare. 

Bo’tprace. z. /. [from bold and face.] Impudence; faucinels ; 
a term of reproach and reprehenfion. 

How now, boldface / cries an old trot; firrah, we eat our 

own hens, Pd have you to know ; and what you eat, you fteal. 
L’Lyjirange. 
Bo’ipFacen. adj. [from bold and face.] Impudent. 

I have feen thofe fillieft of creatures; and, feeing their rare 

works, I have feen enough to confute all the boldfuced atheifts 


of this age. Bramball againf? Hobbes. 
Bo'LDLY. adv. [from Sold.] 


I. In a bold manner; with courage; with fpirit. 
Thus we may Lo/dly fpeak, being ftrengthened with the ex- 


ample of fo reverend a prelate. fiooker. 
I {peak to fubjeéts, and a fubject fpeaks, 
Stirr’d up by heav’n thus 4So/d/y for his king. Shake/p. 


2. It may perhaps be fometimes ufed in a bad fenfe, for impudently. 
Bo’'LDN ESS. 2. f. [from bold. ] 
I. Courage ; bravery; intrepidity ; fpirit; fortitude ; magnani- 
mity ; daringnefs. 
Her horfe fhe rid fo, as might fhew a fearful boldne/š, daring 
to do that, which fhe knew not how to do. Sidney. 
2. Exemption from caution, and fcrupulous nicety. 
The boldnefs of the figures is to be hidden, fometimes by the 
addrefs of the poet, that they may work their effect upon the 
mind. Dryden. 
3- Freedom; liberty. 
Greatis my boldne/s of fpeech toward you; great is my glo- 
rying in you. 2 Corinthians. 
4- Confident truft in God. 
Our fear excldeth not that 4o/due/s which becometh faints. 
Fiooker. 
We have Soldnc/s and accefs with confidence, by the faith 
of him. E phefians. 
Having thcrefote boldnefs to enter into the holieft by the 
blood of Jefus. Hebrews. 


5- Affurance ; freedom from fear. 

Wonderful is the cafe of beldnefs in civil bufinefs ; what 
firt ? Boldnefs. Whatfecond, and third? Bo/dnefs. And yet 
boldnefs is a child of ignorance and bafenefs, far inferiour to 
other parts. Bacen. 

Sure if the guilt were theirs, they could not charge thee 

With fuch a gallant boldne/s: if ’-were thine, 

‘Thou couldft not hear’t with fuch a filent fcorn. Denham. 

His diftance, though it does not inft -uét him to.think wifer 
than other princes, yet it helps him to feak with more boldnefs 
what he thinks. Temple. 

Boldnefs is the power to ffak or do what we intend, be- 
fore others, without fear or d: order. -Locke. 

6. Impudence. 


That moderation, which geth to fupprefs Lo/dnefs, and to 


make them conquer that fuffer. Hooker. 
BOLE. z. f: 5 
r- The body or trunk of a tree. 
All félf upon the high-hair’d oaks, and down the: -curled 
brows 
Fell buftling to the earth; and up went all the {oles and 
boughs. Chapman. 


But 
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But when the fmoother bok from knots is free, 

Wve make a deep incifion in the trec. 

View well this tree, the queen of all the grove; 

Hw vaft her bol, how wide her arms are fpread 5 

How high above the reft fhe fhoots her head ! 

2. Akind of earth. j 
e Bole Armeniack is an aftringent earth, which takes its name 
from Armenia, the country from which we have it. IFosdu avd. 

3. A meafure of corn, containing fix bufhels. 

Of good barley put eight ols, that is, about fix Englifh 
quarters, in a ftene trough. Afos timer. 

BOLES n: fe bär] 

Beis is a great firy ball, fwiftly hurried through the air, and 
generally drawing a util after it. Ariftotle calls it capra. “Chere 
have often been immenfe balls of this kind. Mdufelenbroeck. 

3oLL. z. A A round fiaik or Rem; as, a Łol! of flax. 
Jo BoLL. v. z. [from the noun.) “lo rife in a ftalk. 
And the flax and the barley was fimitten: for the barley 
was in the car, and the flax was boled. Exodus ix. 31. 
BO’LS TER vx. / [bolprpe, Sax. Laffer, Dutch.) 
1. Something laid on the bed, to raife and fupport the head; 
commonly a bag Billed with down or feathers. 
Perhaps fome cold bank is her boffer now, 
Or ’gainit the rugzed bark of fome broad celm 


Dryden. 


Dri den. 


Leans her unpilluw’d head. Ailton. 
‘This arm tha!) be a 4s/7er for thy head; . 
T’ll fetch clean flraw to make a foldier’s bed. Guy. 


2. A pad, orquilt, to hinder any prefiure, or fill up any vacuity. 
Up gees her hand, and off fhe flips 
The é:éfers that fupply her hips. - Swift. 
pad, or comprefs, to be laid on a wound. 
‘he bandage is the girt, which hath a So//fer in the middle, 
and the ends tacked firmly together. Sh ifeman. 
[In horfemanfhip.] 
‘The 6 //fers of a faddle are thofe parts raifed upon the bows, 
to hold the rider’s thigh. Farricr’s Dist. 
Jo Bo’.svER. v. a. [from the noun. } 
x. T'o fupport the head with a bolfter. 
2. “Lo afford a bed to. 
: Mortal eyes do fee them bolfer, : 
More than their own. Shakefpeare’s OCthello. 
3. To hold wounds together with a comprefs. 

‘The praétice of beljiering the checks forward, does little fer- 

vice to the wound, and is very uncafy to the patient. Sharp. 
4- To fupport; to hold up; to maintain. This is now an cx- 
preffion fomewhat coarfe and obfolete. 

Wve may be made wifer by the publick perfuafions grafted 
in men’s minds, fo they be ufed to further the truth, not to 
Zolfier errour. Hooker. 

“Ihe lawyer fets his tongue to fale for the bolfering out of 
unjuft caufes. Trakewill. 

It was the way of many to Zeer up their crazy, doating 
confcienc s with confidences. South. 

BOL U. n. /. [boult, Dutch; Boass.] 
x. An arrow; a dart fhot from a crofsbow. 
Wet mark’d 1 where the dels of Cupid fell 5 

Tt fell upon a little weftern flower ; 

Before milk-white, now purple wi:h love’s wound. 

Shake fpea'es Ali fummer Nig: ts Dream. 
The blunted Zot againft the nymph he dreft ; 
But, with the fharp, transfix’d Apollo’s breaft. Dryden. 
2. Lightning; a thunderbolt. 
Sing’d with the fames, and with the So/ts transfix’d, 
WVith native earth your blood the monftecrs mix’d. Dryden. 
3. Boit upright; that is, upright as an arrow. 

Brufh iron, native or from the mine, confifteth of long 
ftrie, about the thicknefs of a fmall knitting needle, do't up- 
right, like the brittles of a iliff brufh. Gre. 

As Iftood b/t uprizùrt upon one end. one of the ladics burft 
out. Addijon’s Speétatcr, N? go. 

4- The bar of a door, fo catled from being ftraighe like an ar- 
row; we now fay, hoit the bosit, when we fpeak of faftening or 
opening 2 door. 

I is notin thee, to oppofe the bolt 

Againtt my coming jn. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

5- An iron to faften thy lcge of a prifoner. 

Away with him te prifon; lay bolts enough upon him. 


Shakefpeare’s Aleafure for Aicafure. 

6. A fpot or ftain. pec BLoop-BOLT ERED. aia A 
That fupet'nal judge, that ftirs good thoughts 

In my breall, Df ftrong + “athority, 


3. A 


4- 


_ _ Po look into-the do/ts awd itains of right. Shake/peare. 
Jo BoLT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
ae “Io fhut or falien with a bolt. 
lhe bzited gates few open at the blaft; 
>y“ «lt ~- * . b a > 
Ihe ftorm ruth’ in, and Arcite ftood aghaft. Dryd-:. 


2. To blurt out, or throw out precipitantly. 
I hate when vice can s.t her arzument 
a sd. virtue has no tongue te check her pride. Lesiston. 
I esTaticn, as a boit or pin; to pin; to keep together. 
: Ihat I could reach the axcl, where the pins are, 
Which Zort this frame; that I might pull them out. 


3. 
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4. To fetter; to fhackle. 
: _ Te is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds, 
Which fhackles accidents, and da:ts up change. 
Shakefpea:e’s Antony and Cle patra. 
g. To fife; or feparate the parts of any thing witha fieve. (¿lu~ 
ters. Fr] 
Saying, he now had Lou/ted all the flour, 
And that it was a groom of bafe degrec, 
Which of my love was partner. Spenfer- 
In the bolting and fifting of fourteen years of power and fa- 
vour, all that came out could net be pure meal. FE orton. 
I cannot Lo/t this matter to the bran, 
As Bradwardin and holy Auftin can. Dryden's Fables: 
6. To examine by fifting; to try out; to lay open. i 
t would be well bolted out, whether great refractions may 
not be made upon reflections, as well as upon direct beams. 
Bacon’s Ma ural Hiftory. 
The judge, or jury, or parties, or the council, or attornies,; 
propounding occafional queftions, beats and /o/ts out the truth 
much better than when the witnefs delivers only a formal feries- 
Haes Hiflo-y of the Common Law. 
Time and nature will bo/t out the truth of things, through 


all difguifes. Lv’ Eflrarnge. 
7. To purify ; to purge. 
The fanned fnow , 
That’s bolted by the northern blaft twice o'er. Shake/peare. 


Jo Borr. v.n. To fpring out with fpeed and fuddennefs ; to 
ftart out with the quicknefs of an arrow. 
This Puck feems but a dreaming dolt; 
Still walking like a ragged colt, 
And oft out of a bufh doth do/t, n° 
Of purpofe to deceive us. = Drayten’s Nymphid. 

They ereéted a fort, and from thence they bolted like beafts 
of the forelt, fometimes into the foreft, fometimes into the 
woods and faftnefles, and fometimes back again to their den. 

Bacon’s IVar with Spain. 
As the houfe was all in a flame, out žolts a moufe from 
the ruins, to fave herfelf. LE frange. 

I have reflected on thofe men who, from time to time, have 
fhot themfelves into the world. I have feen many fucceffions 
of them; fome Sc/ting out upon the ftage with vaft appsults 
and others hiffed off. P , ryden. 

The birds to foreign feats repair’d, 

And beafts, that žolted out, and faw the foreft bar’d. Dryd. 
BOLT-ROPE. 7 J- (from boit and rope.{| “The rope on which 
_ the fail of a fhip is fewed and faftened. _ Sea Diét. 
BOLTER. 1. f- tioin the verb.] A fieve to feparate meal from 

bran or hufks; cr to feparate finer from coarfer parts. 

“hefe hakes, and divers others of the fore-cited, are taken 
with threads, and fome of them with the J4o/ter, which is a 
fpiller of a bigger fize. f Carew. 
_ Dowlas, filthy dowlas: Ihave given them away to bakers 
wives, and they have made J/ters of them. Shuke/peare. 

With a good ftrong chopping-knife mince the two capons, 
bones and all, as fmall as ordinary minced meat; put them into 
a large neat bolter. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

hen fupercilioufly he fifts 

Through coarfeft S:/ter others gifts. _ Hlud‘bras. 
Bo’rTHEAD. 2. /. A long ftrait-necked glafs veffel, for chymi- 

cal diftillations, called alfo a satrafs, or receiver. 

This fpirit abounds in falt, which may be feparated, by put- 
ting the liquour into a ġo thead, with a long and narrow neck. 

Boyle’s Sceptical Chymiftry. 
Bo'LTING-HOUSE. 2. f. [from bolt and hou/fe.] The place where 
meal is fifted. 

The jade is returned as white, and as powdered, as if fhe 
had been at work in a bo:ting-houfe. ` Dennis. 

Bo’ursprir. ? n. [. A malt running out at the head of'a fhip, 
Bo’wsprit. not ftanding upright, but aflope. The but- 
end of it is ger "+ fer againft the foot of the foremaft ; fo that 
they are a ftz. -` another. The length without board is 
fufficient to let its fars hang clear of all incumbrances. If the 
b:itfprit tail in bad weather, the foremaft cannot hold long after. 
Bow/prit is perhaps the rigs ¢ {pelling. Sca Dictionary. 
Somcetiiorzs Pd divide, 

And burn in many places on the topmaft, 

T'he yards, and Lo t/prit, wos!d I fame diftinélly. 
Bo’tus. n. /. (2ér~G J A tormc 

redients are made up into 2 

wallowed at once. 


cecep their bodies folubleyv:ie while by clyfters, lenitive $v- 
lufes of caffia and manna, with fvrup of violets. 


eee mn 


Shakefp. 
medicine, in which the in- 
mafs, larger th:in pills, to be 


LE ifeman. 
By pocts we are weil affur'd, 
That; fe e, alas! _. ne'er be cur’d; 
ner let age i, of ills, 
efpifing 42a ana pills. Swift 
BOMB. x». /. ‘votabus, Lat.) yt 


1. A loucenvi&. 


‘Tit 4: vas an upper chamoer, whith being thought weak, 
yas f Fica by a pillar of ifen, of ‘she bignefs of qne’s arm 
in the mióf 5 which, if vou hadftruck would make a little flac 
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noife in the room, but a great Js: in the chamber beneath. 
Bacon’s Natural Fiiftory. 

- A hollow iron ball, or fhell, filled with gunpowder, and fur- 
nifhed with a vent for a fufee, or wooden tube, filled with 
combuttible matter ; to be thrown out from a mortar, which 
had its name from the noife it makes. The fufee, being fet 
on fire, burns flowly till it reach the gunpowder, which goes 
off at once, burfting the fhell to pieces with incredible vio- 
lence ; whence the ufe of bombs in befieging towns. The 
Jargeft are about eighteen inches in diameter. By whom they 
were invented is not known, and the time is uncertain, fome 


te 


fixing it to 1588, and others to 1495. Chamber's. 
‘The loud cannon miffive iron pours, 
And in the flaught’ring bomb Gradivus roars. Rowe. 


Zo Boms. v. a. [from the noun.] To fall upon with bombs ; 
to bombard. 

Our king thus trembles at Namur, 

Whillt Villeroy, who ne'er afraid is, 

‘To Bruxelles marches on fecure, 

‘To bomb the monks, and fcare the ladies. Prior. 
BOMB-CHEST. 7. (from 4emb and chef?7.] A kind of cheft 

filled ufually with bombs, and fometimes only with gunpow- 
der, placed under ground, to tear and blow it up in the air, 
with thofe who ftand on it. They are now much difufed. 

Chambers. 

BoOMB-KETCH. n.f: A kind of fhip, ftrongly built, to bear 

BomMB-VESSEL. the fhock of a mortar, when bombs are to 
be fired into a town. 

Nor could an ordinary fleet, with somb-veffels, hope to fuc- 
ceed againit a place that has in its arfenal gallies and men of 
war. Addifon on Italy. 

BOMBARD. 7. f. [bombardus, Latin.] A great gun; acannon: 
it is a word now obfolete. 

They planted in divers places twelve great bombards, where- 
with they threw huge ftones into the air, which, falling down 
into the city, might break down the houfes. nolles. 

To BOMBA'RD. v. a. [from the noun.] To attack with 
bombs. 

A medal is ftruck on the Englifh failing in their attempts 
on Dunkirk, when they endeavoured to blow up a fort, and 
bombard the town. : Addifon. 

BOMBARDIER. 1. /. [from bombard.] The engineer whofe 
employment it is to fhoot bombs. 

‘The bembardier toffes his ball fometimes into the midft of a 
city, with a defign to fill all around him with terrour and com- 
buition. > Tatler, N° 88. 

BOMBARDMENT. z. f. [from sombard.] An attack made upon 
any city, by throwing bombs into it. 

Genoa is not yet fecure from a bembardment, though it is 
not fo expofed as formerly. Addifon. 

Bo’mMBASIN. n. f. [bombafin, Fr. from bombycinus, filken, Lat. ] 
A flight filken ftuff, for mourning. . 

Bo’mBaAstT. z. /. [This word feems to be derived from ee 
tis, One of the names of Paracelfus ; a man remarkable for 
founding profeffions, and unintelligible language.] Fuftian ; 
big words, without meaning. 

Not pedants motley tongue, foldiers bomba/f, 

Mountebanks drug-tongue, nor the terms of law, 

Are {trong enough preparatives to draw 

Me to hear this. i Donne. 

Are all the flights of heroick poetry to be concluded orm- 
éaf?, unnatural, and mere madnefs, becaufe they are not af- 
feét.d with their excellencies ? ryden. 

Bo'’mBASsT. adj. [from the fubftaative.] High founding ; of big 
found without meaning. Š 

He, as loving his own pride and purpofe, 

Evades them with a bombaff circumftance, 

Horribly ftuff’d with epithets of war. Shake/peare. 

BOMBILA’'TION. z. /. [from sombu:, Lat.] Sound; noile; re- 

ort. 
j How to abate the vigour, or filence the Žombilation of guns, 
a way is faid to ye by borax and but*e -mixt in a due propor- 
tion, which will almoft take off rué report, and alfo the force 
of the charge. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

BomeBy’cinous. adj. [boml-yci:.t, Lat.] Silken; made of filk. 

BONA ROBA. n.f: (Ital. a tine gown.] A whore. 

We knew where the 4..3a r:bas were. Shake/peare. 
BONASUS. n. f: {Lat.] A ind of buffalo, or wild bull. 
BONCHRE’TIEN. n. l ' |] A fpecies of pear, fo call- 

ed, probably, fror a gardener. See PEAR. 

BOND. zn. £ [bond, - @; it is written indifferently, in 
many of its fenfes, ond, or und. See Bannd.] 

x. Cords, or chains, with which inv - is bound. 

There left ine, and my ma: Sound together ;. 

Till, gnawirg with my teeth 5 afunided 

I gain’d my freedom. 

2. Ligament that holds any thing to’ 7 

Let any one fend ,;his contempla’ 11 to th 


Uakcfpeare. 


remities of 


the univerfe, and fer what conceivable hoor ‘d he 
can imagine to hole this maís of matter inp @ffure 
togcther. € Leke. 


3. Union; connexion. 


B O IN 


Obferve, in working up the walls, that no fide of the houfe, 
nor any part of the walls, be brought up three feet above tha 
other, before the next adjoining wall be wrought up tg it, jy 
that they may be all joined together, and make a goad lond. 
Ldsrtimer’ s 4lufoandr;, 
4- Chains; imprifonment; captivity. 

Whom I perceived to have nothing laid to his charge wor- 
thy of death, or of bonds. Ets, xxiii. 29.7 
5- Cement of union; caufe of union; link of connexion. 
Wedding is great Juno’s crown ; 
O blefled bond of board and bed ! 
Love cools, brothers divide, and the ord is cracked 'twixt 
fon and father. Shażefpea! es Kine Lear. 
6. A writing of obligation to pay a fum, or perform a contra&. 
o with me to a notary, feal me there 
Your fingle bond. Shakefpcare. 
What if I ne’er confent to make you mine; $ 
My father’s promife ties me not to time; 


Shake/peare, 


And éonds without a date, they fay, are void. Ds yd.n, 
7- Obligation; law by which any man is obliged. 
nhappy that I am! I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth: I love your majefty 
According to my send, no more nor lefs. Shakefpeare. 
Take which you pleafe, it diffolves the fends of govern- 
ment and obedience. Lecke, 


Bonn. adj. [from bind, perhaps for bound; 
Saxon.] Captive; ina fervile ftate. 
Whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be ond or 
free. i Cer. xii. 1g. 
Bo’npDaGeE. 2. f: [from lond.] Captivity; imprifonment; ftate 
of reftraint. 
You only have overthrown me, 


from zebonbden, 


and in my JSondage confifts 


my glory. Sidney, 
P J 
Say, gentle princefs, would you not fuppofe 
Your Jondage happy, to be made a queen ?— 
— To be a queen in 4ondaze, is more vile i 
Than is a flave in bafe fervility. Shakefpeare. 


ur cage 

We make a choir, as doth the prifon’d bird, 

And fing our sondage freely. Shake/peare’s Cymbeline, 

He muft refolve by no means to be enflaved, and brought 
under the Somdage of obferving oaths, which ought to vanith 
when they ftand in competition with eating or drinking, or 
taking money. ' South. 

The king, when he defign’d you for my guard, 

Refolv’d he would not make my bondage hard. Dryden. 

If fhe has a ftruggle for honour, fhe is in a bondage to love; 
which gives the ftory its turn that way. Pope. 

Bo’NDMAID. n.f: [from Sond, captive, and maid.] A woman 
flave. 
Good fifter, wrong me not, nor wrong yourfelf, 
‘To make a bondmaid and a flave of me. Shake/peare. 
Bo’NDMAN. 7. f- (fao tond and man.) A man flave. 

Amongit the Romans, in making of a bondman free, was it 
not wondered wherefore fo great ado fhould be made; the 
mafter to prefent his flave in fome court, to take hifh by the 
hand, and not only to fay, in the hearing of the publick 
mayiftrate, I will that this man become free ; but, after thofe 
folemn words uttered, to {trike him on the cheek, to turn him 
round, the hair of his head to be fhaved off, the magiítrate to 
touch him thrice with a rod; in the end, a cap and a white 
garment given him. flooker. 

O freedom! firft delight of human kind ; 
Not that whith bondmen from their mafters find. Dryden. 
BONDSE’RVANT. n. f: [from éond and fervant.) A flave; a fer- 
vant without the liberty of quitting his mafter. 

And if thy brothespesbat dwelleth by thee, be waxen poor, 
and be fold unto -thou fhalt not compel him to ferve as a 
bondfervant. Leviticus, xxv. 39- 

Bonpsek’rvice. z. /: [from bond and fervice.] The condition of - 
a bondfervant ; flavery. 

Upon thofe did Solomon levy a tribute of sondfervice. 

1 Kings, ix. 2I. 
sai ita n. f- [from Zong En | flave.] A man in flavery; 
a flave. 

Love enjoined fuch diligence, t ıt no apprentice, no, no 
bondflave, auld ever be, by fear, mo ready at all command- 
ments than that young princefs was. z Sidney. 

All her ornaments are taken away ; of a freewoman fhe is 
become a bondflave. Iı Alacc. ii. II. 

Commonly the žandflave is (ed by his lord, but here the lord 
was fed by his sondflave. Sir J- Davies. 

Bo’npsMAn. nz. f. [from bond and man.] 
I. A flave. 

Carnal greedy people, without fuch a precept, would have 

nd\mercy upon their poor Lond/men and beafts. Derbam. 
2. A’ pecfon bound, or giving fecurity for another. 
Bo’NDswomAN xz f. [from écnd and woman.) A woman 


flave. 
My lords, the fenators 
Are fold for flaves, and their wives for Lond/fwemen 
Ler: Kobrin s Catiline. 
BONE. 


BON 


BONE. n. f- [ban, Saxon.] 

x. he folid parts of the body of an animal are made up of hard 
fibres, tied one to another by fmall tranfverfe fibres, as thofe 
of the muicles. Ina fœtus they are porous, foft, and eafily 
difcerned. As their pores fill with a fubftance of their own 
nature, fo they increafe, harden, and ow clofe to one an- 
ether. They are all fpongy, and full of little cells, or are 
of a confiderable firm thicknefs, with a large cavity, except 
the teeth; and where they are articulated, they are covered 
with athin and ftrong membrane, called the periofteum. Each 
bone is much bigger at its extremity than in the middle, that 
the articulations might be firm, and tne bones not eafily put 
out of joint. Mut, becaufe the middle of the bone fhould be 
{ftrong, to fultain its allotted weight, and refift accidents, the 
fibres are there more clofely compacted together, fupporting 
one another; and the one is made hollow, and confequentl 
not fo cafily broken, as it muft have been had it been folid 
and fmaller. Duincy. 

‘Lhy bones are marrowlefs, thy blood is cold. Macbeth. 
There was lately a young gentleman bitto the done. Tatler. 

2. A fragment of mcat; a bone with as much flefh as adheres 
to ıt. 

Like Æfop’s hounds, contending for the Lone, 
Fach pleaded right, and weutd be lord alone. Dryden. 

3- To be upon the ones. “To attack. 

Pufs had a month’s mind to te upon the Lones of him, but 
was not willing to pick a quarrel L’ k ftrange. 

4- To mate no bones. Vo make no fcruple: a metaphor taken 
from a dog, who readily fwallows meat that has no bones. 


5- Benes. A fort of bobbins, made of trotter bones, for weav- 
ing bonclace. 
6. Bones. Dice. 


But then my ftudy was to cog the dice, 
Ana dext’roufly to throw the lucky fice: 
To fhun ames ace that fwept my ftakes away ; 
And watch the box, for fear they fhould convey 
Falfe bones, and put upon me in the play. 
To Bone. v. a. 
the flefh. . 


Bo'NELACE. n. /. [from bone and /ace; the bobbins with which 
Jace is woven bcing frequently made of bones.}] Flaxen lace, 
fuch as women wear on their linen. 

The things you follow, and make fongs on now, fhould 
be fent to knit, or fit down to bobbins or dsonelace. Tatler. 
We deftroy the fymmetry of the human figure, and fool- 
ifhly contrive to call off the eye from great and real beayties, 
to childifh gewgaw ribbands and Lonelace- Speétator. 

Bo NELEss. adj. [from bəne.] Without bones. 

I would, while it was fmiling in my face, 
Have pluckt my nipple from his bonelefs gums, 
And dafht the brains out. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Jo Bo’neEsetT. v. 2. [from bone and fet.] To reftore a bone 
out of joint to its place; or join a bone broken to the other 
part. 

A fractured leg fet in the country by one pretending to 
bonefetting. Wifenan's Surgery- 

Bo’NESETTER. 7. / [from bonefet] A chirurgeon ; one who 
particularly profefles the art of refloring broken or luxated 
bones. 

At prefent my defire is only to have a good bonefetter. 
` Denham’s Sophy. 
Bo'NFIRE. 2. f- [from bən, good, Fr. and f- e.] A fire made 
for fome publick caufe of triumph or exultation. 
Ring ye the bells to make it wear 7way, 
And bonfires make all day. z - Spenfer. 
How came fo many bonfires to be made in queen Mary’s 
Jays? Why, fhe had ahbufed angdescived her people. South. 
Full foon by bonfire, and by bel 
We learnt our liege was pafiing well. 

Bo’ncrace. 2. f. [bonne grace, Fr. ] 

vering for the forehead. Skinner. 
I have feen her befe all over with emeralds and pearls, 
ranged in rows about hcr cawl, her peruke, her bsngrace, and 


den. 
[from the noun.] ‘To take out the bones from 


Gay. 
A forehead-cloth, or co- 


chaplet. Flakewill on Providence. 
BONNET: 2. f/f. [ma vr.] A covering for the head; a hat ; 
a cap. 


Go to them ith this donnet in thy hagd, 
And thus far ha ‘ing ftretch’d it, here be with them, 
Ihy knee buffjig the ftones ; for, in fuch bufinefs, 
Aflion is el g‘ience. Shakef{peare’s Coriolanus. 
I hey had not probably «se ceremony of veiling the bonnet 


i” ate falutations ; for, in medals, they ftill have it on their 
caas. 


) bein l- 
liG doed round: of late alfo ufed before the anoles of baitinns. 
ard the points of ravelins. 

BO'N ET â prefire, or prieft’s Gap, Ieai Gui. cc. > having at the 


z 


BOO 


Bo’nnets. [In the fea language.] Small fails fet on the courfes 
on the mizzen, mainfail, and furefail of a fhip, when thefe 
are too narrow or fhallow to cloath the maft, or in orcer to 
make more way in calm weather. Chambers. 

Bo‘NNIty. adv. [from bonny.] Gayly; handfomely; plumply. 

Bo’nnNINESsS. zn. f/f. [from bo0uny.] Gayety ; handtomencfs ; 
plumpnefs. 

BOYNNY. adj. [from ən, bonne, Fr. 
confined to the Scottifh dialcét. ] 

x. Handfome; beautiful. 

Match to match I have encounter’d him, 
And .made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 


It is a word now almoft 


Ev’n of the tonny beat he lov’d fo well. Shakefpeare. 
‘Thus wail’d the louts in melancholy ftrain, 
Till Sonny Sulan fped acrofs the plain. Guy- 


a. Gay; a i frolickfome ; cheerful; blithe. 
`. Then figh not fo, but let them go, 
And be you blithe and Samy. Shakefpeare. 
2- It feems to be generally ufed in converfation for pl-mp. 
ONNY-CLABBER. 2. /. A word ufed in fome counties for four 
buttermilk. 
We fcorn, for want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties o’er our bonny-c'avber ; 
or are we ftudious to enquire, 
Who votes for manours, who for hire. Swift. 
sag iia MAGNUAL. n. fı See Prum; of which it isa fpe- 
es. s 
Bo'ny. adj. [from šone.) 
x. Confifting of bones. 
At the end of this hole is a membrane, faftened to a round 
Sony limb, and ftretched like the head of a drum; and there- 
fore, by anatomifts, called tymjanwsn. Ray. 
2. Full of bones. 
Bo’osy. n. f [a word of no certain etymology; Hien/haw thinks 
it a corruption of roia A ridiculoufly ; Skinner imagines it 
to be derived from debe, foolifh, Span. ‘Jaunius finds Lowlard 
to be an old Scottifh word for a coward, acontempiible fell:w 5 
from which he naturally deduces éocby; but the original of 
bowtard is not known.] A dull, heavy, ftupid fellow; a 
lubber. 
But one exception to this fact we find, 
‘That 400y Phaon only was unkind, 


An iil-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind. Prior. 
Young mafter next m rife to fill him wine, . 
And ftarve himfelf to fee the booby dine. King. 


BOOK. z. /. | boc, Sax. fuppofed from boc, a beech; becaufe 
they wrote on beechen boards, as Ziber in Latin, from the 
rind of a tree.] 

x. A volume in which we read or write. 

See a 400k of prayer in his hand 5 

True ornaments to know a holy man. 

Receive the fentence of the law for fins, 

Such as by God’s bso are adjudg’d to death. 

Shakejpeare’s Henry IV. 

But in the coffin that had the boots, they were found as freíh 
as if they had been but newly written ; being written on parch- 
ment, and covered over with watch candles of wax. Bacon. 

Books are.a fort of dumb teachers; they cannot anfwer fud- 
den queftions, or explain prefent doubts: this is propery the 
work of a living inftru&or. atts. 

2. A particular part of a work. 3 

The firt 400k we divide into feétions; whereof the firft is 
thefe chapters paft. ; Burnet’s Tbeory- 

3- The regifter in which a‘isacer keeps an account of his debts. 

This life 

Is nobler than attending for a check ; 

Prouder, than ruftling in u paid for filk : 

Such gain the cap of him that makes them fine, 

Yet k his 46004 uncrofs’d. : Shakefpearce 

4. In books. In kind remembrance. 

I was fo much in b+ tooks, that, at his deceafe, he left me 
the lamp by which he ufed to write hislucubrations. =Addifcn. 

5- Witheut book. By memory; by repetition; without reading. 

Sermons read they abvor in the church; but fermons with- 
cut book, fermons which fp-nd their life in their birth, and may 
have publick audience but‘pnce. Hooker. 

To BooK. v.a. [from the nòiın.] To regifter in a book. 

I befeech your grace, let :ı: be ġooted with the reft of this 
day’s deeds; or I will have it sna particular ballad elfe, with 
mine own picture on the topoi” it. Shake/peare. 

He made wilful murder k:_n treafon; he caufed the march- 
ers to 400k their men, fow whom they fhould make anfwer. 

; Davies o% Ireland. 

Book-KerEPinc. z. /. [from book and keep.] Theart of keeping 
accoun’ s uc recors.~ the tranfactions of a man’s affairs, in 
fuch a manner, tk at any time he may thereby know the 
true Fate of the whole, or any part, of his affairs, with clear- 
nefs and expedition. slarris. 

Bo’owri DER. n.f. [from ġøok and ind.) A man whofe pro- 
femo it. is to bind books. 

Bo oktur. adj. [from Scot and full.} Full of notions gleaned 
from books, crouded with undigefted knowledge. 


Shake/peare. 


The 


B O O 


The bostful blockhead, ignorantly read, 

XV ith loads of learned lumber in his head, 

With his own tongue ftill edifies his ears, 

And always liff ning to himfelf appears. Pope. 

Bo’oxism. adj. [from b:0k.] Given to books ; acquainted only 
with books. tis gencrally ufed contemptuoufly. 

Pil make him yield the crown, 
Whhofe dookt/h rule hath pull'd fair England down. 
Shakefpeare’s Henry VI. 

Pm not booki/h, yet I can read waiting-gentlewomen in the 
*{cape. Shake/peare’s TV inter’s Tale. 

Xantippe follows the example of her namefake; being mar- 
ried toa bocki/b man, who has no knowledge of the world. 

Spectator, N° 482. 

Bo’ornisuwess. 2. f. [from bcckifb.] Much application to books; 
over-ftudioufnefs. 

Book LEARNED. adj. [from book and earned.) Verfed in books, 
or literature: aterm implying fome flight contempt. 

Whate’er thefe booklearn’d blockheads fay, 

Solon’s the veri’{t fool in all the play. Dryden. 

He will quote paflages out of Plato and Pindar, at his own 
table, to fome bosklearn:d companion, without blufhing. Swift. 

Book re’ARNinG. n.f. [from book and /earning.] Skill in lite- 
rature; acquaintance with books: a term of fome contempt. 

They might talk of dxk/earning what they would; but, for 
his part, he never faw more unfeaty fellows than great oe 

idney- 

Neither does it fo much require Jocok/earning and {cholarfhip, 
as good natural fenfe, to diftingnifh true and falfe, and to 
difcern what is well proved, and what is not. Barnet’s Thery. 

Bo'okMAn. z. /. [from 4e0k and man.] A man whofe profeffion 
is the ftudy of books. 

This civil war of wits were much better us’d 
On Navarre and his Scekmen; for here ’tis abus’d. 
Shakefpeare’s Love's Labour Loft. 

Bo’/oKMATE. z. /: [from look and mate.] Schoolfellow.- 

This Armado is å Spaniard that keeps here in court, 

A phantafm, a monarch, and onc that makes fport 

To the prince and his bookmates. . Shake/peare. 

Bo’oKseEtrer. x. f- [from book and f£l.] He whofe profeffion 
it is to fell books. 

He went to the doot/eller, and told him in anger, he had fold 
a book in which there was falfe divinity. 

KV alton’s Life of Bifhop Saunder/fon. 

Bo’okworm. n. f: [from 4024 and worm.) 

x- A worm or mite that eats holes in books, chiefly when damp. 

My lion, like a moth or bookworm, feeds-upon nothing but 
paper, and I fhall beg of them to diet him wrth wholefome and 
fubftantial food. Guardian, N° 114. 

2. A ftudent too clofely given to books 5-a reader without judg- 
ment. 

Among thofe venerable galleries and folitary fcenes of the 
univerfity, I wanted but a black gown, and a falary, to be as 
mere a bockworm as any there. Pope's Letters. 

Bo'oLY. 7. f [An lIrith term.] 

All the Tartarians, and the people about the Cafpian Sea, 
which are naturally Scythians, live in herds ; being the very 
fame that the Irifh 4co/es are, driving their cattle continually 
with them, and feeding only on their milk and white meats. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 

Boom. z. /. [from bomm, a tree, Dutch.] 

x. {In fea language ] A long pole ufed to fpread out the clue of 
the ftudding fail; and forsctirnces.the clues of the mainfail and 
forefail are boomed out. . 

2. A pole with bufhes or bafkets, fet up asa mark to fhew the 
failors how to fteer inthe channel, when a ae is over- 
flown. Sea Diélionary. 

3- A bar of wood laid crofs a harbour, to kecp off the enemy. 

As his heroick worth ftruck envy dumb, 

Who took the Dutchman, and who cut the doom. Dryden. 

To Boon. v. n. [from the neun. A fea term.] To rufh with 
violence; as a fhip is faid to comc, 4asming, when fhe makes 
all the fail fhe can. ae 

Forfook by thee, in vain I fught tny aid, 

When Looming billows clos’u;above my head. Pope. 
Boon. 2. /- [from bene, Sz- a yetition.] A gift; a grant; a 
benefaction ; a prefent. 

Vouchfafe me for rr 

A fmaller boon than thi 

And lefs than this, I’: u cannot give. 

Sime- -yp. $ Twa Gentlemen of Verona. 

That courtier, who obtaincd™ a 402% ~w the emperor, that he 
might every morning whifper hiim fn the car, and fay nothing, 


ut one fair look: 
t beg, 


afked no unprofitable fuit for himic Bacon. 
The bluit'ring fool has fatisfy’d Wills 
His con is giv’n ; his knight has ’d the day, 
Bur loft the prize. _D thles. 
WV hat rhetorick didft thou ute, 
TS gain this might#%bocn ? fhe pitics me ! Ael ‘ato. 


Boon. adj. į{b:n, Fr.] (Say; merry; as, a-boon co 
Satiate at length, - 
And heighten’d as with winc, j ocund and Dron, 


BO OQO 


Thus to herfelf fhe pleafinzly began. Parad j: Lor 
I know the infirmity of our family ; we are apt to play the 

4022 companion, and throw our money away in our cups. 
Arbuthnot s Flijiory of Fon Bull. 
BOOR. 2. f. [éeer, Dutch; gebupne, Sax.] A ploughmfhan; a 

country fellow; a lout; a clown. 

‘Lhe bare fenfe of a calamity is called grumbling; and ifa 
man does but make a facc upon the sor, he is prefently a malc- 


-~ 


content. Z Eflrange: 
He may live as well as a door of Hand, whofe cares of 
growing ftill richer wafte his life. Temple. 


To one well-born, th’ affront is worfe and more, 

When he’s abus’d and baffi’d by a oor. Dryden, 

Bo/oriss. adj. [from 4oor.] Clownifh; ruftick; untaughr; 
uncivilized. 

Therefore, you clown, abandon, which is in the vulgar, 
leave the focicty, which, in the 400: i/h, is, company of this 
female. Shakefpe es As you lke it. 

Bo'oRrisťLy. adu. [from boori/b.] In a boorifh manner; after 
a clownifh manner. ` 

Bo'oRIsHNeEss. 2. /. [from dcorifh.] Clownifhnefs; rufticity ; 
coarfenefs of manners. 

Boose. 2. /: [boyız, Sax.] A ftall for a cow or an ox. 

Zo BOOT. v. a. [batem, to profit, Dutch; bor, in Saxon, is 
recompence, repentance, or fi e paid by way of expiation; 
bovan is, to repent, or to compenfate; as, 

He iy piy P biz and boze, 

Ano ber bivonen bome. ] 

xr. To profit; to advantage. 

It fhall not ġoot them, who der gate from reading, to excufe 
it, when they fee no other remedy ; as if their intent were 
only to den. that aliens and ftrangers from the family of God 


are won or that belief doth ufe to be wrought at the firft in 

them, without fermons. Frcoker. 
* For what l have, I need not to repeat; 

And what I want, it osts not to complain. Shake/peare. 


If we fhun 
“The purpos’d end, or here liz Sxed a'l, 
What osts it us thefe wars to have besun ? 
What Sees the regal circle on his head, 
‘That long behind he trails his pompous robe ? 
2. To enrich; to benefit. 
And I will 420f thee with what gift befide, 
That modetfty can beg. Shake/p. Ant. and Clezpatra. 
Boor. z f: [from the verb.] 
X. Profit; gain; advantage. 
My gravity, 
Wherein, let no man hear me, I take pride, 
Could I, with oot, change for an idle plume, 
Which the air beats for vain : 
2. To soot. With advantage; over and above. 
Canft thou, O partial fleep, give thy repofe 
To the wet feaboy, in an hour fo rude; 
And, in the calmeft and the itilleft night, 
With all appliances, and means žo Socor, 
Deny it to a king? Shakg/peare. 
an is God's image; but a poor man is 
Chrift’s ftamp to boot: both images regard. FIerbert. 
He might have his mind and manners formed, and he be 
inftructed fo o.t in feveral fciences. Locke. 
3- It feems, in the following lines, ufed for bosty, or plunder. 
Others, like foldiers, armed in their ftings, 
Make boot upon the fummer’s velvet buds. 
BOOT: s: f 
.French.] 
x. A covering for the leg, ufed by horfemen. 
‘That my leg is too long— 
—No; that it ig;too nitle.— 
— ll wear a oot, to make it fomewhat rounder. 
- Sha.cfpeare’s Two Gest. of Verona. 
Shew’d him his room, whcre he muft lodge that night, 
Pull’d off his boots, and took away the light. Milton. 
Bifhop Wilkins fays, he does not gucftion but it will be as 
ufual for a man to call for his wings, when ke is going a jour- 
ney, as itis now to cal! for his 40: «. Addifon’s Guardian. 
2. A kind of rack for the leg, formély ufed in Scotland for 
torturing criminals. s 
Boor 4 a Coach. The fpace between twe woachman and tke 
coach. 
Zo Boor. v. a. [from the nour, ] 
Boot, bost, matter Shallow’ I know the young king is fick 
for me: let us take any man’s horfes. Shakespeare. 
Boot-nose. 2. f. [from Set and fofz.] Stockings to ferve for 
boots; fpatterdafhes. 
His lacquey with a linen ftock on one leg, 
on the other, gartered with a red and blue int 
tc Shakelpeare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
Boor-TREte- a. / [from Yo-t and sree ] Two pieces of vood, 
fhaped. like a lcg, to be driven into boots, for ftretch ag and 
widening them. 


Fai fax: 


Pope. 


Shake/peart. 


Shakefpeare. 
[botas Armorick ; botes, afhoc, Welch; bottes 


To pu on boots. 


and a bo-t-bye 


` B'OrT-CATCHER. z. f. [from boot and catch.] The perfor whofe 


bufinefs at an inn is to pull off the bouts of paffenger 


Thee 
6 


BOR 


The oftler and the deotcatcher ought to partake. 

Bo’otrep. adj. [from me In boots ; in a horfeman’s habit. 
A booted judge fhall fie to try his caufe, 

Nog by the ftatute, but by martial laws. Dryden. 

Boo'rH. 2. /. [boed, Dutch ; bwth, Welch.] A houfe built of 

boards, or boughs, to be ufed for a fhort time. 

The clothiers found means to have al] the 

fhe northern men, fuch as had their ooths 


Swift. 


queft made of 
{tanding in the 


fair. , Camden. 
Much mifchief will be done at Bartholomew fair, by the 
fall of a sooth. Swift. 
Bo'oTLESsS. adj. [from _ żoot.] 
a. Ufelefs; unprofitable ; unavailing ; without advantage. 
When thofe accurfed meffengers of hell 
Came to their wicked man, and ’gan tell 
‘Their Joct/e/s pains, and ill fucceeding night. Spenfer. 


God did not fuffer him, being defirous of the light of wif- 
dom, with dvct/e/s expence of travel, to wander in darknefs. 


Fiooker. 
Shake/peare. 


Bootlefs fpeed, 
When cowardice purfues, and valour flies. 
Let him alone ; 
Til follow him no more with boot'efs pray’rs : 
He feeks my life. Shake/peare. 
2. Without fuccefs ; perhaps without booty ; Shake/peare having, 
in another place, ufed the word boot for booty. 
‘Thrice from the banks of Wye, 
And fandy bottom’d Severn, have I fent 
Him bootle/s home, and weather beaten back. 
Bo’ory. n. f- [Suyt, Dutch; butin, Fr.] 
x. Plunder; pillage; {poils gained from the enemy. 
ne way a band felect from ferage drives 
A herd of becves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 
Their booty. Ailton. 


His confcience is the hue and cry that purfues him 3 and 


Shake/p.- 


when he reckons that he has gotten a booty, he has only caught 

a ‘Tartar. L Eftrange. 
For, fhould you to extortion be inclin’d, 

Your cruel guilt will little ġooty find. Dryden. 


2. Things gotten by robbery. 
If I had a mind to be honeft, I fee, fortune would not fuffer 
me; fhe drops bosties in my mouth. Shakefpeare. 
3-_To play booty. “To play difhoneftly, with an intent to lofe. The 
French ufe, Fe fuis botte, when they mean to fay, J will not go. 
We underftand what we ought to do ; but when we delibe- 
rate, we play booty again{t ourfelves : our confciences direét us 
one way, our corruptions hurry us another. LD’ Eftrange. 
I have fet this argument in the beft light, that the ladies 
may not think I write booty. Dryden. 
Bore EP. z. f: [from ġo and peep.] To look out, and draw back 
as if frighted, or with the purpofe to fright fome other. 
‘Then they for fudden joy did weep, 
And I for forrow fung, 
That fuch a king fhould play bopeep, 


And go the fools song Shakefpears* 
. > 
That-ferve inftead of peaceful barriers, 
To part th* engagements of their warriours, 
WV here both from fide to fide may {fkip, 
And only encounter at Sopeep. Fdudibras. 


‘There the devil plays at sopeep, puts out his horns to do 

mifchief, then fhrinks them back for fafety. 
BORA CHIO. n. f- (borracho, Span.] A drunkard. 

How you ftink of wine !* D’ye think my niece will ever en- 
dure fuch a borachio/ you’re an abfolute sprachio. : 

: Congreveis [Yay of the World. 
Bo’RABLE. adj. [from fore.] That may ue bored. 
Bo’racGe. nz. /: [from borago, Lat.] A pdant. 

The leaves are broad and rough; th owers confift of one 
leaf ; are of a wheel fhape, and divided into five fegments, al- 
moft to the bottom, whith end in fharp points, like a ftar; the 
apices, in the middle of the Mower, are fharp-pointed, and ad- 
here together; the feeds gre rough, and appear like a viper’s 
head. This plant is often ufed in the kitchen, and for a cool 
tankard in the fummer ti > and the flowers are ufed in me- 
dicinal cordials. 3 


er. 
BO'RAMEZ. n.f: The Scythian lamb, generally known by 
the name of 4enus S@thicus. 
Much wonder iswnade of the Loramez,-thaf ftrange plant- 
animal, ‘or vegetable lamb of Tartary, which wolves deli ht to 
feed on ; which hath the fhar of a lamb, affordeth a bloody 
juice upon breaking, and live h while the plants be confumed 
about it. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
BORAX. n.f. (borax, low Latin.] An artificial falt, prepared 
from fal armoniac, nitre, calcined tartar, fea falt, and alum, 
diffolved in wine. It is principally ufed to folder metals, and 
fometimes an uterine ingredient in medicine. D+- “ne, 
Bo’rpeéir. 2. /. [bordeel, Teut. tordel. Azmorick els 
a brkvdyhoufe. 


Nt aking even his own houfe a ftews, u vora@et, ana a fchool. 


of léwdnefs, to inftil vice into the unwary years of his poor 
chilcfen. South. 
Ne XVII. 


‘dr 
fo 


BOR 


BO/RDER. n.f [bord, Germ. bord, Fr.] 
x. The outer part or cdge of any thing. 
They have, of Paris work, looking-glaffes, bordered wit!: 
broad borders of cryftal, and great counterfeit precious ftone:. 
Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
The light muft ftrike on the middle, and extend its greatc4t 
clearnefs on the principal figures ; diminifhing by degrees, as 
it comes nearer and nearer to the 497-ders. 
2. The march or edge of a country; the confine, 
If a prince keep his refidence on the ‘order of his domi- 
nions, the remote parts will rebel ; but if he make the centre 
his feat, he fhall eafily kcep them in obedience. Spenfer. 


3- The outer part of a garment, generally adorned with needle- 
work, or ornaments. 


ryclon ə 


4- A bank raifed round a garden, and fet with Mowers; a nar- 


row rank of herbs or flowers. 

. There he arriving, round about doth fly 
From bed to bed, from one to other border, 
And takes furvey, with curious bufy eye, 

Of every flower and herb there fet in order. 
All with a border of rich fruit-trees crown’d 
Whofe loaded branches hide the lofty mound : 
Such various ways the fpacious alleys lead, 
My doubtful mufe knows not what path to tread. Zaller. 
To BO'RDER. v. 2. [from the noun. ] 
I. To confine upon; to touch fomethine elfe at the fide or edge. 
It berdereth upon the province of Croatia, which, in time 
paft, had continual wars with the Turks garrifons. 


Knolles’s Eliflory of the Turks. 
Virtue and Honour had their temples bord. 


ering on each 
other, and are fometimes both on the fame coin. Addifon. 
2. To approach nearly to. 

All wit, which borders upon profanenefs, and makes bold 
with thofe things to which the greateft reverence is due, de- 
ferves to be branded with felly. Lilletfon. 

To Bo'RDER. V. a.. 
x. To adorn with a border of ornaments. 
2. To reach ; to touch ; to confine upon. 
Sheba and Raamah are thofe parts of Arabia, which order 
the fea called the Perfian gulf. Raleigh. 
Bo’/RDERER. 2. f: [from Lorder.] He that dwells on the bor- 
ders, extreme parts, or confines. 
They of -thofe marches, gracious fovereign ! 
Shall be a wall fufficient to defend 


Our inland from the pilfering 4orderers. Shake/peare. 


An ord horfe will carry two facks of fand; and, of 
‘fuch, the par dia on the fea do beftow fixty at leaft in every 
acre; but moft Hufbands double that number. Carew. 
x fieft to be drawn 

to aid the war: 
“at, being next sord’rers : 
abound with horfe. Ben. Fobnfon. 
+<rfon, with Perkin in his companys; 
at army, though it chiefly confifted of bör- 


Spenfer. 


‘To our fociety, 
The rather for th 
On Italy; and tha: 
The king of Scots. 
entered with a 


derers, being raifed fomewhat. fuddenly. Bacon. 
Volga’s ftream 
S Sends oppofite, in fhaggy armour clad, 
Her borderers; on mutual flaughter bent, 
They rend their coùntries. Philips. 


To Bo’rDRAGE. U. n. [from bor-ter.] Tr plunder the borders. 
Long time in peace 1m ef ifhed, 
Yet oft annoy’d with i Ie-drag 1gs 
OFf neighbour Scots, a. = Sedterlings. 
To BORE. v.a. [bonian, Sa o perce. in a hole. 
I'll believe -~ toon, 

This whole earth may be żor; d urd that the moon 

May through the centre crec Shakefpeare. 

Mulberries will be fairer, if -you Sore the trunk of the tree 
through, and thruft, into “es bored, wedges of fome 
hot trees. : acon. 

‘Take the barrel of al erfe&tly Lored, and fet it 
upright, and take a bul, t for it; and then if you 
fuck at the mouth of th ver gently, the bullet 
will come up fo forciblv, ill hazard the ftriking out 
your teeth. igby. 

But Capys, and the grave for, thought fit 

The Greeks fufpeéted prefer’ o commit 

To feas or flames; at leaft, fearch-and sore . 

‘The fices, and what that fpac contains t’explore. Denham. 

Thefe diminutive caterpil” re aBle, by degrees, to pierce 
or bore their way into a tree, rery fmall holes ; which, af- 


Spenfer- 


ter they are fully entere? ‘ther. Ray. 
Confider, reader” s l’ve known, 
What riots feen,, „Ț -g crouds I bor’d, 
How oft I cre aw ‘aes and coaches roar’d. Gay. 


Jo Bore v. 
To ma™ a hole., 
m mav, m_ 


inftrument to žore a hole an inch 
t half 


ad fo lefs P to sore a hole of a 


fant. Wikkins. 


Reo, ox. towals a certain parkt. 


3K Thofe 


BOR 


Thofe milk paps, 
That through the window lawn “ore at mens eyes, _ 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ. Shake/peare. 
Nor fouthward to the raining regions run ; 
But ¿oring to the weft, and hov’ring there, 
With gaping mouths they draw prolifick air. Dryden. 
To BORE. v. n. Tovith farricrs.] Is when a horfe carrics his nofe 


near the ground. Dyidé?. 
Bore. 2. f/. [from the verb. ] 
x. The hole made by boring. ) 
Into hollow engines long and round, 
“Thick ramm’d, at th’ other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated, and infuriate. AMT lion. 


Wee took a cylindrical pipe of glafs, whofe fore was about 

a quarter of an inch in diameter. Boyle. 
2. The inflrument with which a hole is bored. 

So fhall that hole be tit for the file, or fquare bore, if the 

curiolity of your propoted work cannot allow it to pafs without 


filing. Aisnxon. 
3- The fize of any hole. 
Our carcful inonarch ftands in perfon by, 
‘This new-caft cannon’s firmnefs to expl:-re 5; 
The ftrength of big-corn’d powder loves to try; 
And ball and cartridge foits for every Lore. Dryden. 


It will beft appear in the édores of wind inftruments ; there- 
fore caufe pipes to be made witha fingle, double, and fo on, to 
a fextuple sore ; and mark what tone every one giveth. Dacor. 
Bore. ‘The sreterite of tear. 
‘The father ore it with undaunted foul, 
Like one who durft his deftiny controul ; 
Yet with becoming grief he ore his part, 
Retign’d his fon, But not refign’d his heart. 
I was my fate 
‘To kill my father, and pollute his bed, 
By marrying her who Sore me. 
BoREAL. adj. [borealis, Lat. ] » Northern. 
Crete’s ample fields dimyiifh to our eye; 
Before the /o:ea/ blafts the veflels fly. 
BOREAS. n.f: [Lat.] The North wind. 
Boreas, and Czrias, and Argeftas loud, 


And Thrafcias, rend the wRods, and feas up-turn. 
Milton's Paradife Laft. 


Dryden. 
Dryd. Ere 


Pope. 


Bo’R Er. A kind of dance., 
Dick could neatly dance a jig. 
But Tom was belt at boreesz. Swift. 
Bo'rER. 7. /- [from ġəre.] A piercer p'an inftrument to make 
holes with. o E 
The mafter-bricklayer muit try all the foundations, with 
a-dercr, fuch: as well-diggers ufe, to what ground they 
have. l Loxon. 
Born. The participle paffive of -beurs 
Their charge was always born =; 
out of the exchequer. 
The great men were cnab 
antl. thcir followers were éorz: 


f 
Ple je 


the queen, and duly paid 
acon. 

spprefs thcir inferiours ; 

~Omnptenanced in wicked 


actic:s. l Davies. 
Upu: “ome occafions, C]: s: y we bold and infolent, 
Sit - 


torn away `y his paffion. 
paff- [de ` vd :. # the word to lear, in the 
25 as; my »sther bore me twenty years 


‘werry yer: apo] 


Tə be BORN. 
fenfe of bring. 
ago; or, I wa 

i. I'o come into 

When Wwe e+ 
To this great ftag: 
Nor natureé’s.law sı ' 
But die, O mortel fi- 


tisa WE are come 

a Shažefpeare. 
iiustef$S forrow mourn, 

thou waft born. Prior. 

All that are born i- ' l. are furrounded with bodies, 

that perpetually and.: : . therm, Lo. ke. 

2. It is ufually fpoken circumftances ; as, he was 

bo'n a prince; he-w re; he was orn for great- 

nefs ; that is, form. : 
The ftranger that 
one orm among yot: 


‘ou, fhall be unto you as 
əve him as thyfelf. 
Leviticus xix. 34. 


Yet man is form unt: fparks fly upward. 


Job v. 7- 
A friend loveth at za! S an a srother is borz for ad- 
verfity. Ss ; Proverés. 
The new Sorn bat . vverlaid. ~_ Dryden. 
Either of v- aay well deferve 
A princefs forn u ferve. Dryden. 
Two rifling cre adorn 5 
Born from a god, I Lorn. Dryden. 
Both muft alike their light 5 
Thefe borz to judge `~ write. Pope. 
For all mankind a. 
All Zorn to want; a m. Pope. 


I was ¿orn to a good ec. ‘trneth to 


little account. E o 

I heir lands areylet to lords, 
nants, naturally m‘&rmur at the 
ferviency they wert not orn to. 


BOSOM. 2.f/. [bopme, 


3- It has ufually the particle of before the mother. 
Be bloody, bold, and refolute, laugh to fcorn 
‘The pow’r of man; for none ef woman born 
Shall harm Nlacbecth. Shekefpeare: 
I being oru of my father’s firft wifc, and fhe of his third, thé 
converfes with me rather like a daughter than a fifter. Tatler. 

Bo’roucH. a. /- [bonhoe, Saxon. ] 

x. It fignified anciently a furety, or a man bound for others.? 

A borough, as I here ufeit, and as the old laws ftill ufe, is 
nota borough town, that is, a franchifed town; but a main 
pledge of an hundred free perfoms, therefore called a free bz- 
rough, Or, as you fay, fraencplegium. For borth, in old Saxon, 
fignifieth a pledge or furety ; and yet it is fo ufed with us in 
fome fpeeches, as Chaucer faith, St. Jobn to Borohs that is, 
for aflurance and warranty. Spenfer. 

2. A town with a curporation. 

Bo’roucn £agitfh, is a cuftomary decent of lands or tenements, 
whereby, in zil places where this cuftom holds, lants and.te- 
nements defecend to the younv-ft fon; or, if io owner have 
no ifiue, to his your::f brouser. Cozel. 

Bo'rr.* 3. J. get is explained by Junius without ctrmeiogy.] 
fs tuscan fellow. j 

Siker thou fpeak’% like a lewd forrel, 
Of heaven, to dcemen fo: 

Tlowbe I 2am but rude and orrel, 
Yet nearer ways I know. 

To ROVRROW. v. a. [borg x, Dutch ; bongan, 

zr. To take fomething from another upon credit. 

He borrowed a box of the ear of the Englifhman, and wore 
he would pay him again when he was able. 

Shake/p. Aderchant of Fenice. 

We have bervczved money for the king’s tribute, and that 
upon our Jands and vineyards. Nichemiah, 

2. Lo afk of another the ufe of fomethineg for a time. 

Then he faid, go, ésrrow thee veficls abrcad cf all thy 
neighbours. 2 Angi. 
Where darknefs and furprize made conqueft cheap ! 

Where virtue 49779ted the arms of chance, 


Spenfer. 
Saxon. ] 


And ftruck a randem blow ! Dryi.n. 
3- To take fomething of another. ġ 
A borrəw’d title haft thou bought too dear ; 
W hy didft thou tell me that thou wert a king ? S.r te. 


They may borrow fomething of inflru€lion even from their 
paft guilt. Decay of Pisty. 
I was engaged in the tranflation of Virgil, from whom I 
have bsrrəwed only two months. Dryten. 
Thefe verbal figns they fometimes 4orrow from others, and 
fometimes make themfelves:; as one may obferve among the 
new names children give to things. Locke. 
Some perfons of bright parts have narrow remembrance ; 
for having riches of their own, they are not folicitous to Zor- 
7-9 7t". VF aits. 
4. To ufe as one’s own, though not belonging to onc. 
Unkind and cruel, to deceive your fon 
In borrow’d fhapes, and his embrace to fhun. Dryden. 
Borrow. x. /. [from the verb.] The thing borrowed. 
Yet of your royal prefence I’ll adventure 
The der ow of a weck. 
Bo’rrower. z. f- [from berrcw.] 
1. He that borrows; he that takes money upon truft. 
His talk is of nothing but of his poverty, for fear belike 


Shake/peare. 


left I fhould have proved a young ĉtorro:ecr. Sidney. 

Neither a Zorrowwer nor a lender be ; 

For loan oft lofes both itfelf' and friend, 
And borrowigg dulls the edge of hufbandry. Shakefpeare. 
1P not, my horfe, the better ; 

Bue Bacon : a borrower of the night 
or a dark ho or twain. Shake z 
But you inve; tħctov’nants of her truít, ig 

And harfhly deal, like an ill Zorrouer, 
With that which you recciv’d on other terms. Ailton. 


2. He that takes what is anothes’s, and ufes it as his own. 

Some fay, that I am a great borrower 3 however, none of my 
creditors have challengzec me foriit. Pope. 

Bo'scaGeE. z. f: [toftage, Fr.] Wood, or woodlands ; repre- 
fentation of woods. 

We bent our courfe thither, whxre we faw the appearance 
of land; and, the next day, we mi ht plainly difcern that it 
was a land ftat to our fight, and full àf bsfeage, which made 
it fhew the more dark. ` Bacon. 

Chearful paintings in feaftinge and bahqueting rooms; gra- 
ver ftories in galleries ; lance. Kips and éefzage, and fuch wild 


works, in open terraces, or f€mmer-houfes. TF otton. 
Bo’sky. adj. į b2/que, Fr.] Woody. 
And with cach end of thy blue bow do’ft crown 
My baky acres, and my unfhrub’d down. Shakefpeare. 
iI know cach land, and every alley green, 
Dingie, or bufny dell, of this wild wood, 
Anu every softy bourn from fide to fide. Milten. 


= The emb f tł ai , Sax-] 
oma race of the arm di R 3 : 
a. The brean; dehan MIRE Shy Hung tothe oe 
Qur 


B QO S 


Our good old friend, . 
‘Lay coniforts to your bojòm ; and bettow 
Your needful counfel to our bufineffes. 
3- The inclofuire. 

Unto laws thüs made and received by a whole church, they 
which live within the 4e/fom of that church, muft not think ita 
matter indifferent, either to yield, or not to yield, obedience: 

4tdooker. 


Sha ke‘peare. 


4. The folds of the drefs that cover the breaft. i m 
Put now thy hand into thy 4efom; and he put his hand into 
his 5efom : and when he took it out, behold his hand was lc- 
prous as fnow, Exodus, iv. 6. 
g. The tender affections ; kindriefs; favour. 
Wihofe age has charms in it, whofe title more, 
‘To pluck the common éa/foms on his fide. | Shakefpezre. 
To whom the great Creator thus reply’d : 
O Son, in whom my foul hath chief delight ; 
Son of my ofm, Son who art alone 
My word, my wifdom, and eftecétual might. 
6. Inclination ; defire. 
If you can pace your wifdom 
In that good path that I could wifh it go, 
‘You fhall have your 4ofom on this wretch. 
Shake/p. Meafure for Meafure. 
Bosom, in compofition, implies intimacy ; confidence ; a fond- 
nefs. 


Par. Lof. 


No more that thane of Cawder fhall deceive 
Our bcfom interef? 3 ZO, pronounce his death. 
This Antonio, 
Being the Sefom-lover of my lord, 
Mutt needs be like my lord. 
"Thote domeftick traitors, bofom-thieves, 
Whom cuftom hath call’d wives ; the readieft helps 
‘To betray the heady hufbands, rob the eafy. 
Ben. Fohnfon's Catiline. 
He fent for hisbofom-friends, with whom he moft confidently 
contfulted, and fhewed the paper to them ; the contents where- 
of he could not conceive. Clarendon. 
“T he fourth privilege of friendfhip is that which is here fpe- 
cified in the text, a communication of fecrets. A bofom-fecret, 
and a 3/em-—fricn:/, are ufually put together. South. 
She who was a bo om-friend of her royal miftrefs, he calls 
an infolent woman, the worft of her fex. Addi on. 
To Bo’som. v. a. [from the noun.] 
x. To inclofe in the bofom. 
Bofoim up my counfel ; 
You'll find it wholfome. 
I do not think my fifter fo to feek, 
Or fo unprincipl’d in virzue’s book, 
And the fweet peace that 4efoms goodnefs ever. 
2. To conceal in privacy. 
‘The groves, the fountains, and the fiow’rs, 
That open now their choiceft Lofom’d fmells, 


Macbeth. 


Shakefpe.re. 


Shuke/peare. 


Milton. 


Referv'd for night, and kept for thee inftore. Par. Loft. 
Towers and battlements it fees, 

Boffo d high in tufted trees, 

W here perhaps fome beauty lies, 

"l he cynofure of neighbouring eyes. Ailton. 
To happy convents, boom’'d decp in vines, 

WY here flumber abbots, purple as their wines. Pope. 


Boson. 2. /- [corrupted from bsatfwain.] 
he barks upon the billows ride, 
The maiter will not ftay ; 
“The merry bofon trom his fide 
His whiftle takes, to check and chide 
‘The ling’ring lad’s delay. Dryden. 
‘Boss. 2. f- [sfe Fr] 
z. A flud ; an ornament raifed above th@feft of the work; a 
fhining prominence. 
What fignifies beauty, ftrength, youth, fortune, embroider- 
ed furniture, or gaudy loffes ? LL’ Eftrange. 
This ivory, intended for e 4ef/s of a bridle, was laid up 
for a prince, and a won n of Caria or Mzonia dyed it. 
Pope's Notes cn the Iliad. 
sof any thing. 
even on his neck, upon the thick 
‘Job, xv. 26. 


2. The part rifigg in the 

He ranncth upon hir 
Loffes of his bucklers. 

3- A thick body of an“ ind. 

A bos madceof “ood, with an iron hook,” to hang on the 
Jaths, or on a ladder, in which the labourer puts the mortar 
at the britches of the tiles. ç Oxon. 

It a clofe appulfe be madre. by the lips, then is framed M 3; 
if by the żofs of the tongue to the palate, near the throat, 
then K. Folder. 

Bo’ssace. 2. /. [in architeéture. ] s 

x. Any ftone that has a projeéture, and is laid in a place in a 
building, to be afterwards carved. 

2. Ruftick work, which confifts of tones, which feem to.»“*{yvance 
bes nd the naked of a building, by reafon of-sadentures or 
chnnels left in the joinings : thefe are chiefly in the corn rs 
of \-Jifices, and called ruitick quoins. Builder's Did?. 

Bo’sv::4. 7.71 A fpecies of crewfoct ; which fee. 


+ 
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BOTA'NICAL. 2 adj. [from Borauns an herb.] Relating to herbs $ 
Bora‘nick, {killed in herbs. 
zome botanical criticks tell us, the poets have not rightly 
followed the traditions of antiquity; in metamorphofing tHe 
fifters of Phaeton into poplars. Addijon: 
Bo’ranist. z: /. [from éotany.}] Oné {killed in plants; oné 
who ftudies the various fpecies of plants: i } 
_ The uliginous lacteous matter, taken notice of by that di- 
ligent botani, was only a collection of corals: /¥eodwarit- 
Then fpring the living herbs; beyond the power 
Of Zotani to number up their tribes. Lhomfon: 
BoTANno’LoGy. 2. /. [Boravoracyia.] A difcourfe upon plants. D. 
BO'TANY . 2./. [from Boravn, an herb. } The {cience of plants; 
that part of natural hiftory which relates to vegetables: 
BOTA RGO. n.f. [éotarga, Span.] A relifhine fort of foods 
made of the roes of the mullet fifh; much ufed on the coafts 
of the Mediterranean, as an incentive to .drink. Chambers. 
BOTCH. 7z. /. [bozza, pronounced botza, Ital. ] 
2. A fwelling,, or eruptive difcoloration of the {kin- 
Time, which rots ally and makes borches pox, ? 
And, plodding on, muft make a calf an ox, 


Hath made a lawyer. Donne. 
Botches and blains muft all his flefh imbofss 
And all his people. Afiltons 


: It proves far more incommmodious, which, if it were propelled 
in boils, etches, or ulcers, as in the fcurvy, would rather con- 
duce to health. Ftarvey. 


2. A part in any work ill finifhed, fo as to appear worfe than 


the reft: 
te ; With him, ; 
To leave rio rubs or žötches in the work, 
eance, his fon, muít embrace the fate. | 
3- As adfcititious, adventitious part clumfily added. 
If both thofe: words are not notorious botches, I am much 
deceived ; ugh the-French tranflator thinks otherways. 
È sa Dryden's Dedication, Æneid. 
3 A comma ne’er could claim 
A place in any Britifh name ; 
Yet, making here a perfect sotchs 
Thrufts your poor vowel from his notch-s 
To Botrcnu. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To mend or patch cloaths clumfily- : ; ' 
Their coats, from botching newly brought, are torn. Dryden. 
2. To mend any thing awkwardly. 
To botch up what thi_had torn and rents 
Religion and the goverment. Ftudibrds. 
3- To put together unfuitably, or unfkilfully ; to make up of un- 
fuitable pieces. - 


Shdké/peares 


Swifts 


Go with me to my houfe, 
And hear thou there, diow many fruitic{s pranks 
‘This rufian > dott’ up, that thou thereby . 
May {mile ai 3:2 ank * i Shake peares 
Fic. tacer is nothing, 
Yet the unfhapedc ufe% it doth move 
The hearers tc: «>! ‘& ; they aim at it, ; 
And éetch the nə it te their own thoughts. Hamlet: 
For treafon .*me will be thy bane ; 
Rhime is the r hi h thou art to wreck. 
4- To mark with botc’ 
Young Hylas, ó 
In cradle here rene, 
Bo’trcHer. 2. f. [from & 
fame to a taylor asa 
He was a botcher’s : 
whipt for getting the 


Dryden. 


rith ftains foo foul to name, 
acuthful frame. Garth. 
ʻA mender of old cloaths; the 
a fhoemaker. 
‘a Paris, from whence he was 
do] with child. 
akefp. Alls well that ends well. 
Botchers left old in the lurch, 
And fell to turn an? vat. ke church. 
Bo’rcuy. adj. [from Sot.*.1 Ma. ked with botches. 
And thofe boils did -un—-fay fo— Did not the general run ? 
Wrere not that a dotchy .. 2? 2 Shakefpeare. 
Bors. 2. f- [bore, Sax. a ward now out of ufe.) 
1. A compenfation or amen'‘s.f~- » man flain, which is bound 
to another. Cowel. 
2. It was ufed for any p:-'ment- 
Bors. adj. [batu, bazfa, 34.: 1 The two; das well the one as 
the other. Æt l un & fev Fr.}] It is ufed only of two. 
And the next day, ġor% m ig and afternoon, he was kept 
by our party. 2° Sidney. 
Mofes and the prophet ft a: d his apoftles, were in 
their times all preachers o truth ; fome by word, fome 
by writing; fome by’ 4. Fiooker. 


Hludibras: 


Which of ther: 1 take ? | 

Both? one? or w .£ neither can be enjoy’d, 

If otb remain . Shakefpeares 
Twe. lovers fhharea fingle bed ; 

‘As -hurefore @ualin degree, 

7 negfot: bo i1e-Tet to deftiny, ` Dryden. 


~ Venu nd a Hden have b feen, 
*h perjt .d wives, the goddeis ‘the queen. Gra:Pville. 
Bon ` 7 om the adjeétwe.J] As well: it has the conjunc- 
z to correfpond with it. 
J 


f- Both. 
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Both the boy was worthy to be prais’d, 
And Stimichon has often made me long, 
To hear, like him, fo fweet a fong- Dryden. 
Bo’ tTrRYoID. adj. [Belevosidne.] Having the form of a bunch of 
apes. ` 
= ‘he outfide is thick fet with botrysid cfHorefcencies, or fmall 
knobs,’ yellow, bluifh, and purple; all of a fhining metallick 
hue. Woodward. 
Bors. 2. f: [without a fingular.] A fpecies of fmall worms in the 
entrails of horfes; anfwering, perhaps, to the afcarides in hu- 
man bodies. 

Peafe and beans are as dank here as a dog, and that is the 
next way to give poor jades the 4ofs: this houfe is turned up- 
fide down fince Robin the oftler died. Shakef/peare. 

BOYT TLE. xz. f. [(4oxuteille, Fr.] 
1. A {mall veffel of glafs, or other matter, with a narrow mouth, 
to put liquor in. 
The fhepherd’s homely curds, 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 

Is far beyond a prince’s delicates. Shake[peare. 

Many have a manner, after other mens fpeech, to fhake 
their heads. A great officer would fay, it was as men fhake a 
bottle, to fee if there was any wit in their heads, or no. Bacon. 

‘Then if thy ale in glafs thou wouldft confine, 
. Let thy clean bottle be entirely dry. King. 

He threw into the enemy’s fhips earthen bottles filled with 
ferpents, which put the crew in diforder, and made them fy. 

, Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. A quantity of wine ufually put into a bottle; a quart. 
Sir, you,fhall ftay, and take t’other bottle. -  Spef?ator. 
3- A quantity of hay or grafs bundled up. 
Methinks I havea great defire to a Softle of hay 5 
fweet hay, hath no fellow. ` 2 
But I fhould wither in one day, and pafs 
To a lock of hay, that am a bottle of > Donne. 
To Bo'rTLE. v. a. (from the noun.] ‘To inclofe in bottles. 
You may have it a moft excellent cyder royal, to drink or 


hay, 
ef{peare. 


to bottle. ; Mortimer. 

When a hogfhead of wine is to be bottled off, wath your 
bottles immediately before you tegin; but be fure not to drain 
them. d : Swift. 


Bu’ TTLE is often compounded with other words; as, Softle-friend, 
a drinking friend; 64o0ttle-compartion. K 

Sam, who is a very good sotW¥e-companion, has been the di-- 

verfion of his friends. 2 | Addifan. 
Bo'TTLE-FLOWER. n.f. [cyanus; Lat.] . A plant.: 

It hath a fquamofe hairy calx ; the difk of the flower is al- 
moft plain, but the outer florets, round the borders, are large, 
tubulous, and deeply cut in ; thefe outer florets are always bar- 
ren; but the inner florets hav¢ a fingle naked feed fucceeding 
each. The ipecies are, 1. Theigreater broad-leaved b/ue-sottir, 
commonly called globe flower.» 2. The greater narrow-leaved 
blue-bottle, or globe-flower. Z- “The purple’ fweer fultan. 4. 
Corn-bottle, with a white flower. “Che firft and fecond forts are 
abiding plants, which increafe gteatl their creeping roots. 
The pa surtans will begin td. Ravers fist! continue till the froft 
prevents them. The corn-dott/ay~-ere alfo E E- which, aed 
the diverfity of their flowers, wert pro ted in gardens; but 
of late pes they are almoft aa Miller. 

Bo/rTLescrew. n. /: [from bott?. and ferew.] A {crew to pull 
out the cork. 

A good butler always breaks off the point of his Sottlefcrew 
in two days, by trying which ‘s hardeft, the point of the icrew, 
or the neck of the bottle. Swift. 

BO’YTTOM. 2. f: [borm, Sa. 5; bedem, Germ.] : 
x. The howeft part of any thing. 
2. The ground under the water. 
Shallow brooks that flow’d fo clear, 
The bəsttor did the top appear. Dryden. 
3- The foundation; the ground-work. 

On this fuppofition my reafonings proceed, and cannot be 
affected by objections which are far from being built on the 
fame Sottom. Atterbury. 

4. A dale; a valley; a low ground. 
In the purlieus itar+s a fheep-cote, 

Weeit of this place - +in the neighbour botter. . 

i Shake/p. As. like it. 

‘itful Sottomm, which Pack ban 
he marks of ancient edifices. 
Addifon on Italy. 

«=n: the inhabitants of 

t of a little circular 

-livity on all -fides 5 

eft, and that he 


On both the fh 


fore mentioned, arı 


Equal convexity c. 
fuch an earth could ha. 
plain, which would appe. 
io that every man would fan. 


always dwelt and moved ina Bentley. 
5. The part moft remote from the @ part. 

His propofals and arguments - be exa- 

mined to the otto, ahat, if ther them, 


no body may be måĝad by his revutat 
Hì. Bound ; limit. 
3 But there’s no bottom, I. 
an my voluptuoufnefs. 


T? 
s> 
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7. The utmoft extent or profundity of any man's czpac:ty, whe- 


ther deep or fhallow. á 


As I return, I will fetch off thefe juftices: Ido fee the òst- 
tom of Juftice Shallow : how fubjeét we old men are to the 
vice of lying Shakespeare. 

8. The laft refort; the remoteft caufe; firft motion. 

He wrote many things-which are not publifhed in his name, 
and was at the dcttom of many excellent counfels, in which he 
did not appear. . Addifon, 

g. A fhip; a veffel for navigation. 
A bawbling veffel was he captain of, 
With which, fuch fcathful grapple did he make 
With the moft noble bottom of our fleet. Shakefpeare. 
My ventures are not in one bottom trufted ; 

INor to one place. Shatefpeare. 

We kave memory, not of one fhip that ever returned, and 
but of thirteen perfons only, at feveral times, that chofe to 


return in our Softorns. Bacon. 
He’s a foolifh feaman, 
That when his fhip is finking, will not 
Unlade his hopes into another JSottorm. Denham:. 


He puts to fea upon his own Settom ; holds the ftern him- 
felf; and now, if ever, we may expect new difcoveries. Norris. 
He fpreads his canvas, with his pole he fteers, 
‘The freights of flitting ghofts in his thin bottom bears. Dryd. 
xo. A chance; an adventure; or fecurity. 
He began to fay, that himfelf and the prince were too much 
to venture in one boffom. Clarendon. 
We are embarked with them on the fame bottom, and mutt 
be partakers of their happinefs or mifery. Speé?ator. 
II. A ball of thread wound up together. 
‘This whole argument will be like bottoms of thread, clofe 
wound up. _ Bacon. 
The &filkworms finifh their bottoms in about fifteen days. 
; Mfortimer’s Fiufbandry. 
Each Chriftmas they accounts did clear, 
And wound their bottom round the year. 
12. Borrom of a lane. |The loweft end. 
z3- Bortrom of beer. The grounds, or dregs. 
o Bo'rrom. V.a. [from the noun.] 
x. T o build upon; to fix upon as a fupport. 
They may have fomething of obfcurity, as being sottomed 
upon, and fetched from the true nature of the things. ale. 
Pride has a very ftrong foundation in the mind ; it is ot- 
tomed upon felf-love. Collier. 
The grounds upon which we bottom our reafoning, are but 
a part; fomething is left out, which fhould go into the reckon- 


Priors 


a ma -e Locke. 
-very action is fuppofed to Be sottomed upon fome principle. 
z Atterbury. 


2. To wind upon fomething; to twift thread round fomething. 
Therefore, as you unwind your love for him, 
Left it fhould ravel, and be good to none, 
‘You muft provide to bottom it on me. Shakefpeare? 
To Bo’rrom. v. z. To reft upon as its fupport. 

Find out upon what foundation any propofition, advanced, 
bottoms; and obferve the intermediate ideas, by whfch it is 
joined to that foundation upon which it is ereéted. Locke. 

Bo tTTomeED. on. [hom bottom.) Having a bottom ; it is ufu- 
ahy Comes n 
ere being prepared a number of flat-bottomed boats, to 
tranfport the land-forces, under the wing and proteétion of 
the great navy. Bacon. 
Bo'rToMLeEss. adj. {from JLottom.] Without a bottom ; fa- 
thomlefs. 

Wiickednefs r ay well be compared to a fottom/e/s pit, into 
which it is eafiergzp keep one’s felf from falling, than being 
fallen, to give one `^ yJ ftay from falling infinitely. Sidney. 

.Is not my fo row deep, having no bottom? 
‘Then be my paflions sottomle/s with them. Shake/pearés 
Him the Almighty pow’r 

Hurl’d headlong, flaming from th’ etherial fky, . 
To sottomle/s perdition. l Milton. 
Bo’r Tomry. 2. f: [in navigation and commerce.] The aét of 
borrowing money on a thip’s oott-m:; that is, by engaging the 
veffel for the repayment of it, fo a that, if the fhip mifcarry, 
the lender lofes the money advanced ; but if it arrives fafe at 
the end of*the voyage, he is to repay he money lent, with a 
certain premium or intcreft agreed on ; and this on pain of for- 
fiting the fhip. Farris. 
BOUCHET. n.f. [French ] Å fort of pear. 
Boup. 2. f. An infe& whicHl*breeds in malt; called alfo a 
weevil. Dié. 
Zo Bouce. v. z. [bouge, Fr.] To fwell out. 
OUGH..2. f. [boz, Sax. the gh is mute.] An arm or large 
fhoot of a tree, bigger than a branch, yet not always diftin- 

guilhed from it. 
a vine-labourer, that, “ndin 


a bough brokex took 
a branch’6r Mec fame Yough, an: tied ita 3 a 


ut the place bjoken. 
e ; Sidney. 
Their lord’ and patron loud did him proclaim, . | 
And athis feet their laurel boughs did throw. Fairy(Queen. 

x ‘rom 
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From the Louch 
She gave him of that fair enticine fruit. 


Adilton. 

As the dove’s flight did guide neas, now 

May thine conduct me to the golden tough. Denham, 
Under fome fav’rite myrtle’s fhady boughs, 

Thgy fpeak their pafions in repeated vows. Rofcommon. 
See how, oncvery Lough, the birds exprefs, 

In their fweet notes, their happinets. Dryden. 
"Twas all her joy the rip’ning fruits to tend, ; 

And fee the doughs with happy burdens bend. Pope. 


BoucGur. preter. of ta uy; which fee: 
Boucu. uw. f. [from to sow. ] 
x. A twift; a link; a knot. 
His huge long tail wound up in hundred folds; 
WV hoffe wreathed foughts whenever he unfolds, 
And thick cntaungled knots adown docs flack. 
Immortal verle, 

Such as the meeting foul may picrce 

In notes, with many a winding bought 

Of linked fwreetnels, long drawn out. Milton. 
2. A flexure. 

‘he flexure of the joints is not the fame in clephants as in 

other quadrupeds, but nearer unto thofe of a man ; the bought 
of the fore-legs notdireétly backward, but laterally, and fome- 
what inward. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
BOUL LON. ùn. f. [French.] Broath; foup; any thing made 
to be fupped: a term ufed in cookery. 3 
Bo‘urrer JZ alls..{[ In architcéture.] Walls built of round flints or 
pebbles, laid in a ftrong mortar ; ufed where the fea has a beach 
calt up, or where there are plenty of flints. B. Dict. 
To Routt. V.a. Sec To BOLT. 
To POUNCE. v. n. [a word formed, fays Skinner, from the 
found. 
x. To fall or 
bound. 
The fright awaken’d Arcite with a ftart, 
Againit his bofom bounc’d his heaving heart. Dryden. 
Jutt as L was putting out my light, another ounces as hard 
as he can knock. Swift. 
2. To fpring; to make a fudden leap. 
High nonfenfe is like beer in a bottle, which has, in reality, 
no ftrength and fpirit, but frets, and flies, and bounces, and imi- 
tates the paflions of a much nobler liquor. wAddifon. 
Rous’d by the noife, 

And mufical clatter, 

They bounce from their neft, 

No longer will tariy. Swift. 
Out soune’d the maftifF of the triple head 5 
Away the hare with double fwiftnefs fled. Swift. 
3- To boaft ; to bully; a fenfe only ufed in familiar {fpeech. 
4- Lo be bold, or ftrong. . 

Forfooth the Jouncing Amazon, 

Your bufkin’d miftrefs, and your warriour love, 

To Thefeus muft be wedded, Shake¢/peare. 
Pounce. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A ftrong fudden blow. 

The ésunce burft epethe door; the fcornful fair 

Relenticfs look’d, and faw him beat his quiv’ring feet in air. 


Dryden. 


F. Quen. 


fly againft ariy thing with great force, fo as to re- 


2. A fuden crack or noife. 
What cannonecr begot this lufty blood ? 
He fpeaks plain cannon fire, andimoke, and sounce; 
IIe gives the baftinado with his tongue. Shake/peare. 
Two hazel-nutsI threw into the fame, 
And to each nut J gave a fweethcart’s name 5 
This with the Ioudeft bounce me fore amaz’d, 
“That in a flame of brighteft colour blez’d. Gay. 
3. A boaft; a threat: in low language. 
Botuncen. n. f. [from bounce.] A boa; a bully; an empty 
threatner. 
BOUND. n. f/f. [from ind. ] . 
x. A limit; a boundary; that by which‘any thing is terminated. 
lllimitable ocean ! thout Sound ; 
Without dimenfion here length, breadth, and height, 
And time, and plac , are lòt. Atilton. 
Thofe vat Scythian; 7igns werc feparated by the common 
natural bounds, of rive _, lakes, mountains, wodi or marfhes. 
a Temple. 
Indus and G ages, our wide empire’s bounds, 
Swell their dyd currents with their natives wounds. Dryden. 
a Through all th’ infernal sunds, 
Which flaming Phicgetron furrounds, 
Sad Orpheus fought his confort loft. 


ad ; Pope. 
2. A limit by which any excurfion is reftrainėd: 
Hath he fet bonds between their love and me ? 
I am thcir mother, who fhall bar me from them. Shak. 


Stronger and ficrecr by reftraint he roars, 
And knows no bunei, but makes his pow’r his fhores. Drv. 
i JAny voznds made wiih lnaly, cven adamantine walls, are far 


--om putung a flop tu os. nard, in its farther rrupre(s in fpace. 

3- [item z? è ł TOA sina 
TE 2 beinrnd, v. n. cap; a jump; a Mring 
* > - or > bs 
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Do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, i 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud. 
- Shbakefp- Aderchant of Venice: 
The horfes ftarted with a fudden bound, 
And flung the reigns and chariot to the ground. Addifon. 
Dext'rous he ’icapes the coach with nimble sounds, 
W hilft ev’ry honeft tongue {top thief refounds. ay. 
4: A rebound ; the leap of fomething flying back by the force of 
the blow. : 
Thefe inward difgufts are but the firft oznd of this ball of 


contention. Decay of Piety. 
To Bound: v. a. [from the noun. ] 


xr. To limit; to terminate. 
A lofty tow’r, and ong on every fide, 
With treble walls, which Phlegethon furrounds, 
Whofe fiery flood the burning empire bounds. 
2. To reftrain; to confine. ; 
Take but degree away, untune that ftring, 
The sounded waters j ; 
Would lift their bofoms higher than the fhores, 
And make a fop of all this folid globe. Shatefpearéi 
To BOUND. v. n. [bondir, Fr.] > 
1. To jump; to ífpring; to move forward by leaps. 
mother’s blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this finifter 
Bounds in my fire’s. 
‘Torrifmond appear’d, 
Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o’er, 
Leaping and Jounding on the billows heads. 
Before his lord the ready {fpaniel bounds, 
Panting with hope, he tries the furrow’d grounds. 
When fudden through the woods a bounding ftag 
Rutfh’d headlong down, and plung’d amidft the river. Rowe. 
Wearbling to the vary’d ftrain, advance 


Drydent 


Shake/pearés 


Dryden 
Popes 


‘Two fprightly youths, to form the sounding dance. Pape. 
2. Torcbound ; to fly back by repercuffion. 
Mark then a bounding valour in our Englifh; 
‘That being dead, like to the bullets grazing, . . 
Breaks out into a fecond courfe of mifchicf. Shakefpeare. 


Zo Bounp. v.a. To make to bound. 

If I might buffet for any love, or bound my horfe for her fa- 
vours, I would lay on like a butcher, and fit like a jackanapes, 
never off. i Shake/peare< 

If love, ambitious, fought a match of birth, 
W hofe veins ound richer blood than lady Blanch ? Shak. 
Bounp. participle paffive of bind. | ; 
ay, faid Pamela, nonc fhall take that office from myfelf, 
being fo much bound as I am for my education. Sidney. 
‘ This is Antonio, 

To whom I-am fo infinitely Zound.— 

— You fhould in all fenfe he much ġourd to hint 3 

For, as I hear, he was much 4ound for you. 

The gentleman is learn’d, a moft rare fp 

‘To nature none more ound. Shake/peare. 

The bifhops of Hungary, being wonderfully rich, were 
bound to kecp great numbers of horfemen, which they ufed to 
bring into the field. . Knolles- 

hey fummoned the governor to deliver it to them, or 
elfe they would not leave one ftone upon another. ‘Tọ which 
the governor made no other reply, than that he was not oun 
to repair it; but, however, he would, by God’s help, .keep 
the ground afterwards. Clarendon, 
Bounp. adj. [a word of doubtful etymology.] Deftined ; in- 
a to come to any place. 
is be that care, whom moft it doth concern, 

Said he; but whither with fuch hafty flight 

Art thou now sound? for well might I difcern i 

Great caufc, that carries thee fo fwift and light. F. Queen. 

To be bound for a port ones defires extremely, and fail to its 
with a fair gale, is very pleafant. . Temple. 

Willing we fought your fhores, and hither bound, 

The port fo long defir’d, at length we found. Dryden. 

Bo’uNDARY. 2. f- [fom bound.) Limit ; bound. mB 

He fuffers the confluence and clamours of the people to pafs 
all boundaries of laws, and reverence to his authority. K. Charles. 

Senfation and reflection are the boundaries of Qur thoughts 5 
beyond which the mind, whatever efforts it would make, is 
not able to advance. : Locke. 

Great part of our fins confift in the irregularities attending 
the ordinary purivits of life ; fo that our reformation muft ap- 
pear, by purfuing them within the boundaries cf duty. Rogers. 


SPakefp: 
eaker, ^. 


_ Bo’unpDen. participle paffive of bind. 


Hereafter, in a better world than thisy 

I fhall defire more ove and knowledge of you.— , 
—I reft much devnden to yoa: fare you well. Shake/p. 
We alib molt latmbly befought him to accept of us as his 
true fervants, by ít a right as ever men on earth werc 
Leiuden. > Bacon. 
Dobe car ful fora provificn ®f all neceffaries for ourfelves, 
* whofe v Lo depend on us, is a Seunden duty. Rogers. 
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Bo’uNDING-sTONYE, n. f: A Rone to p'2y with. 


BounD-stTrone. 
I am paft a boy ; 
A fceptre’s but a play-thing, and a globe 
A bigger bornding-fiste. : Dryden. 
BoO'UNDLESNESS. 7. f. | from boundle/s.] Exemption from limits. 
God has correétcd the boundlefrze/s of his voluptuous defires, 
by {tinting his capacities. = 
BOUNDLESS. adj. [from sound.] Unlimited ; unconfined ; im- 
mcafurable ; tliismitable. 
Beyond the infinite and bexundle/s reach 
Of mercy, if thou didft this decd of death, 
Art thou damn’d, Hubert. 
Heav’n has of right all victory defign’d ; 
Whence beundle/s power dwel!s in a will confin’d. Dryden. 
Man fecms as srna efs in his defires, as God is in his being ; 
and therefore nothing but God himfelf can fatisfy him. South. 

‘I hough we make duration boundle/s as itis, we cannot ex- 
tend it beyond all being. God Alls eternity, and it is hard to 
find a reafon, why any one fhould doubt that he fills immen- 
fity. Locke. 

Some guide the courfe of wand’ring orbs on high, 

Or roll the planets through the boundie;s fky. Pope. 

BounTeEous. ad. [from sounty.] Liberal; kind; generous ; 

munificent; beneficent: a word ufed chiefly in poetry for 
bountiful. 


Shake/peare. 


Every onc, 
According to the gift, which Jounteous nature 


Hath in him inclos’d. Shakefjeare. 
Her foul abhorring avarice, 
Bounteous ; but almott soxunteous to a vice. Dryden. 


Bo’uNTEOUSLY. adv. [from bountcous.] Liberally ; generoufly ; 
largely. 
~ He bounteoufly beitow’d unenvy’d good 
n me. ‘ Dryden. 
Bo’uNTEOUSNESS. 2. f. [from sounteous.] Munificence ; libe- 
rality ; kindnefs. 


He filleth all things living with Jounteou/ne/s. Pfalms. 
BOUNTIFUL. adj. [from bounty and full.] 
x. Liberal; generous; munificent. 

As bountiful as mines of India. Shake/peare. 


If you will be rich, you muft live frugal ; if you will be po- 
pular, you mutt be bountiful. Tayler. 
I am obliged to return my thanks to many, who, without 
confidering the man, have been bountiful tothe poet. Dryden. 
God, the é4euntiful author of our being. Locke. 
2. It has of before the thing given, and fə before the perfon re- 
ceiving. 
De king {pares nothing, to give them the fhare of that feli- 
city, of which he is fo Lcuntiful to his kingdomt. Dryden. 
Bo’unTIFULLY. adv. [from bcuntiful.] Liberally; in a boun- 
tiful manner; largely. 
And now thy alms is giv’n, 
And thy poor ftarv’ling dountifully fed. Donne. 
It is affirmed, that it never raincth in Egypt ; the river borz- 
tifelly requiting it in its inundation. Vulgar Errours. 
Bo’unTIFULNESS. 7. /. [from bountiful.] The quality of being 
bountiful; generofity. 
Enriched to all ountifulne/s. 


2 Corinthians. 


Bo’uNTIHEAD. 2. f. [from é0umty and head, or hood. See 
Bo UNTIHEDE. Hoop.] oodnefs; virtue. It is now 
Bo“’UNTIHOODP. wholly out of ufe. 


‘This goodly frame of temperance, 

Formerly grounded, and faft fettled 

On firm foundation of true Jountihbead. 

How fhall frail pen, with fear difparaged, 

Conceive fuch fovereign glory, and great Lountihood ? F. QD. 

BO/UNTY. me f [ċonté, Fr.] _ 
x. Gencrofity ; liberality ; munificence. ? 

We donot fo far magnify her exceeding bounty, as to affirm, 
that fhe bringeth into the world the fons of men, adorned 
with gorgeous attire. R Tooker. 

f you knew to whom you fhew this honour, 

I know you would be prouder of the work, 


Fairy Queen. 


Than cuftomary bounty can enforce you. Shake/p. 
Such moderation with thy dounty join, 

That thou may’ft nothing give, that is not thine. Denh. 
‘Thofe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 

Bounty well plac’d preferr’d, and well defign’d, 

To all their titles. Dryden. 


2. It feems diftinguifhed from charity, asa prefent from an alms ; 
being ufed, when perfons, not abfolutcly neccflitous, receive 
gifts; or when gifts are given by great perfons. 
Tell a mifer of bounty to a friend, or mercy to the poor, and 
he will not underftand it. ; South. 
Her miajeity did not fee this affembly fo proper to excite 
charity and compaflion ; though I qu ftion not but her royal 
bexueuty will extend itfelf to them. Addifon. 
Buw’tCrRGton. V. 2. [bourgeonner, É To fprout ; to fhoot 
into branches; to put ferth buds. Ra F 
Long may the dewgpf heaven diftil upon them, to mak 
them écurgesr and propagate among themfcelves Zuo vel. 


To 
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©O that I had the fruitful heads of Hydra, 
That one might bourgeon where another icll! 


Still would I give thee work ! Drydr. 
Bourn. 2. fe [Lorne Fr.]J 
1. A bound; a limit. 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyards, none. ~ Shakejp. 
‘l hat undifcover’d country, from whofe bsurn S 
No traveller ec’er returns. SLeake/peure, 
Falfe, 
As dice are to be wifh’d, by one that fixes 
No ouin “twixt his and mine. Shake/peare, 
I know cach lane, and every alley green, 
And every bofky zxrn from fide to fide. ALi lt sn, 


2. [from bupn, Saxon.] A brook; a torrent, whence many 
towns, feated near brooks, have names ending in surn. It is 
not now ufed in cither fenfe ; though the fecond continues in 
the Scottith dial:ét. 

Ne fwelling Neptune, ne loud thund’ring Jove, 
Can change my cheer, or make me cver mourn; 
My little boat can fafely pafs this perilous bzwn. F. Queen, 

Yo BOUSE. v. 2. [huyjen, IDut.] “To drink lavithly ; to tope. 

As he rode, he fomewhat ftill did ear, 
And in his hand did bear a bsufing can, 
Of which he fipr. 

Bov’sy. adj. [from éon/e.] Drunken. 

T'he guefts upon the day appointed came, 


Lairy Queen, 


Each Zor farmer with his fimp’ring dame. King. 
With a long legend of romantick things, 
WVhich in his cups the 4ou/y poet fings. Dryden. 


Bout. x. f- [éstta, Ital.] A turn; as much of an aétion as is 
performed at one time, without interruption; a fingle part of 
any action carried on by fucceffive intervals. 

The play began: Pas durft not Cofma chace; 


But did intend next out with her to meet. Sidney. 
Ladies, that have your feet 
Unplagu’d with corns, we’ll have a bout. Shake!p. 
WV hen in your motion you are hot, ü 

As make your éoxts more violent to that end, 

He calls for drink. Shakepeare, 
If he chance to ’fcape this difmal Jour, 

The former legatees are blotted out. Dryden. 


A weafel feized a bat ; the bat begged for life: fays the wea- 
fel, I give no quarter to birds: fays the bat, I ama moute ; 


look on my body : fo fhe got off for that doxt. L’ Eflrange. 
We’ll fee when ’tis enough, 
Or if it wants the nice concluding bout. King. 


BOWTEFEU. n. f. [French.] An incendiary ; one who kindles 
feuds and difcontents. 


Animated by a bafe fellow, called John a Chamber, a very 
foutcfeu, who Bote much {way among the vulgar, they entered 
into open rebeliion. Beacon. 

Nor could ever any order be obtained impartially to punifh 
the known éoxutefeus, and open incendiaries. King Charles. 

Befides the herd of boutcfeus, 
We fet on work within the houfe. Fiudibras. 


Bo'uTIsaALe. x. f. [I fuppofe from bouty or booty, and fale.] A 

falc ata cheap rate; as booty or plunder is commonly fold. 
To fpeak nothing of the great boutifale of colleges and 

chantries. Sir J. Flayward. 

BOUTS RIMEZ. [French.] The laft words or thimes of a 
number of verfes given to be filled up. 

To BOW. v. a. [buxen, Saxon. ] 

1. Fo bend, or infleét. i 

A threepence bow’d would hire me, 


Old as I am, to queen it. Shake,peare. 
Orpheus, with his lute, made trees, 

And the mounjain tops, that frecze, 

Bow themfelvy when he did fing. Shate/peare. 


Some dew tÈ wines, which bury’d in the plain, ; 
‘Their tops in dig~: Yhes rife again. Dryden. 
‘I he mind has not been made obedient to difcipline, when 
at firft it was moft tender and moft eafy to be towed. Locke. 
2. To bend the body in token oftrefpeét or fubmiffion. 
They came to meet him, end bowed themf{elves to the 
ground bcfore him, 2 Kings. 
Is it to ¿oww down his head as gulrufh, and to fpread fack- 
cloth and afhes under him? wilt thou call this a faft, and an 
acceptable day tothe Lord? Lfaiai. 
3- To bend, or incline, in condefcenfitgn. 
Let it notegrieve thee to dew down thing car to the poor, 
and give him a friendly anfwer. Eceluf. 
4. “Fo deprets 3 to crufh. 
Are you fo gofpell’d, 
To pray for this gocd man, and for his iffue, 
Whofe heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave, 
And beggar’d yours for ever. Shake/peares 
Now wafting years my former ftrength confound, 
And added woes mzy bow me to the ground. 
To Bow. v. 7. 
Te LG 5 .to fuffer flexure. 
2. To make a reverence,” 


Pope. 
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Rather let my head 

Stoop to the block, than theft knecs dere to anv; 

Save to the God of heav’n, and to my king. Shaki f>. 

"(his is the great idol to which the world écws; to this we 
pay our devouteft homage. Decay of Piety. 

Admir’d, ador’d by all the circling crowd, 

For wherefoe’er fhe turn’d her face, they éow’'d. Drylen. 

3- To {toop. 

“Che people owed down upon their knees, to drink water. 

- Judges, vii. 6. 

4. To fink under preffurc. 

They ftoop, they bew down together ; they-could not de- 
liver the burden. djaiah, xlvi. 2. 

Bow. n. /. [from theverb. Itis pronounced, like the verb, as 7o7v, 
Low.] An aét of reverence or fubmiffion, by bending the bedy. 

Some clergy too fhe wou'd allow, 

Nor quarrel’d at their awkward do:v. Sw-7?. 

Bow. 2. J- [pronounced as grow, mo, fo, without any regard to 
the w. 

x. An <a Ee of war, made by holding wood or metal bent 
with a ftring, which, by its fpring, fhoots arrows with great 

force. 

‘Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver and thy dow, 
and gooutto the field, and take me fome venifon. Gen. xxvii. 3» 

The white faith of hift’ry cannot fhow, 

‘That e'er the mufket yet could beat the dow. 

' Alleyne’s Ffenry VII. 
Twining woody haunts, or the tough yew 

To Sows ftrong~-ftraining. Lhomfon’s Autumn. 

2. A rainbow. 

I do fet my ow in the cloud, and it fhall be for a token of 
a covenant between me and the earth. Gen. ix. 13: 

3- The inftrument with which ftring-inftruments are ftruck. 

Their intruments were various in their kind ; 

Some for the otv, and fome for breathing wind ż 

The fawtry., pipe, and hautboy’s noify band, 

And the foft lute trembling beneath the touching hand: 

Dryden's Fabks. 

4- The doubling of a ftring in a flip-knot. 

Make a knot, and'let the fecond knot be with a dow. 

Hifeman’s Surgery 

5. A yoke. l 

As the ox hath his Jew, fir, the horfe his curb, and the faul- 
con his bells, fo man hath his defire. Shake/peare- 

6. Bow of a faddle. ‘The bows ef a faddle are two pieces of wood 
laid archwife, to receive the upper part of a horfe’s back, to 

ive the faddle its due form, and to keep it tight. Farrier’s D. 

7. Dow of a fhip. That part of her which begins at the loof, 
and compafiing énds of the ftern, and ends at the fternmoft 
parts of the forecaftle. If a fhip hath a broad bow, they call 
it a bold bow; if a narrow thin bow, they fay fhe hath a žan 
Sow. The piece of ordnancé that lies in this place, is called 
the Jowpiece; and the anchors that hang here, are called her 
great and littl: bowers. 

8. Bow is alfo a mathematical inftrument, made of wood, for- 
merly ufed by feamen in taking the fun’s altitude. 

9. Bow is likewife a beam of wood or brafs, with three lon 
fcrewS, that dire& a lath of wood or fteel to any arch; uf 
commonly to draw draughts of fhipsj projections of the fphere, 
or wherever it is requifite to draw long es. ffarris. 

Bow-BEARER. 2. f. [from bow and dear.] An undetr-officer of 
the foreft. Cowels 

Bow-BENT. adj. [from Sow and sent.] Crooked. 

A fibyl old, ow-dsent with crooked age, 

‘That far events full wifely could proge 

Bow-HAND. 7. {. [from Som-and Jand.] Th hand th 
the bow: 

Surely he fhoots wide on the Jow-Aandsrand very far from 
the-rnark. Spenfer’s Treland. 

Bow-LEGGED. adj. [from Sew and /eg:] Having erooked legs: 

Bow-suor. n. f. [from éow and foot.] The {pace which an ar- 
row may pafs in its flight fro the bow. 

Though he were not th ‘a dow-/bot off; and made hafte; 
yet, by that time he was c the thing was no longer to be 
feen. r ie Boyle. 

Jo Bo’weEt. v: a. [from the, oun.] To plerce the bowels. 

But to the dewell’d_, vern darting deep 

The mineral kinds fefs thy mighty power. Lhoim/fon. 

BOWELS. 2. (2 [bhoyyx, Fr.] 

a. Inteftines; the veffel. ns’ within the body: 

He {mote him th- fifth rib, and thea out fis 
bszvels. 2 Sum: XX. 10. 

2. The inner parts of 

Had we no quarr Kome, but that 

Thou art thence banifh’d, we would mufter all 

From twelve to feventy ; ard pouring war 

Into the Lowe/s of ung-7* ful Rome, 


Milton: 


at draws 


Like a’bold flood appr Shakec{pcare. 
Fais foldiers {pying h 1 fpirit,. 

A Talbot! Talbot! cr, n, 

And ruth’d into the dowels ot  ...< battle. Shakefpeare. 


As'he faw drops of water diftilling from the rock, by føl- 
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lowing the veins, he has made himfelf two or three fountains 
in the Lotves of the mountain. Addijon. 
3. Tendcrnets 5 compafiion. 

He had no other confideration of money, than for the fup- 
port of his luftre; and whilft he could do that, he cared not 
for money; having no Zéewe/s inthe point of running in debt, 
or borrowing all he could. Clarendon. 

4. This word icldom has a /ngular, except in writers of ana- 
tomy. 


Bower. a. f. [from dew or branch, or from the verb to dow or 
Zend. | 

r. An arbour ; a fheltered place covered with green trees, twined 
and bent. 


But, O fad virgin, that thy power 
Might raife Mufæus from his ower. 
“Lo Gods appealing, when I reach their 422'’rs 
With loud complaints, they anfwer me in fhow’rs. Faller. 
Refrefh’d, they wait them to the dow’, of itate, 
Pope. 


ATi ton. 


Where, circl’d with his peers, Atrides fat. 
z. It feems to fignity, in Spenfer, a blow; a ftroke: bourrer, Fr- 
to fall upon. 
His rawbone arms, whofe mighty brawned Sowers 
Were wont to rive fteel plates, and helmets hew, 
Were clean confum’d, and all his vital powers 
, Decay’d. Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
O cade a. f. [from the dow of a fhip.] Anchors focalled. See 
ow. 
Yo Bo’wek. ù. a. [from the noun.] To embower; to inclofe. 
Thou dift bower the fpirit, 


In mortal paradife of fuch fweet flefh. Shake/p- 
Bo’wery. adj. [from Sower.] Full of bowers. 
, Landikips how gay the low’ry grotto yields, 
Which thought creates, and lavifh fancy builds. Tickell. 


Snatch’d through the verdant maze the hurried eye 
Diftracted wanders: now the low’ry walk 
Of covert clofe, where fcarce a {peck of day 
Falls on the lengthén’d gloom, protracted f{weeps. Thom/on. 

Je Bowce. See To Bouce. 

BOWL. x. f. [éucling Welch; which fignifies, according to u> 
nius, any thing made of horn, as drinking cups anciently 
were. t is pronounced dole.] 

x. A-veffel to hold liquids, rather wide than deep; diftinguifhed 
from a cup, which is rather deep than wide. 

_ Give me a Soul of wine; 
I have not that alacrity of {fpirit, 
Wor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Richard IIl. 
If a piece of. iron be faftened on the fide of a owl of waters 
a loadftone,; itfa boat of cork, will prefently make into it. 
Brown's Vulgar Errourse 
‘The facred priefts, with ready knives, bereave 
The beafts of life, and in full Jow/s receive 
‘The ftreaming blood. 
While the bright Sein, t’ exalt the foul, 
With fparklin ance crowns the bowi, 
_ And wit and focial mirth infpircs. Fenton to Lord Gower. 

2. The hollow part of any thing. 

If you are allowed a large filver fpoon for the kitchen, let 
half the 4ewl of it be worn out with continua) fcraping. 
Swift's Directions to the Cook. 


Dryden. 


3- A bafin, or fountain. 
But the main matter is fo to convey the water, as it never 
{tay either in the 4ow/ or in the ciftern. Bacon. 
BOWL. n. £ [borle, Fr. It-is-promounced as cow, bowl.] A 
round maís, which may bé rolled along the ground, 
Like to a ow? upon a fubtle ground, 
I’ve tumbl’d paft the throw. Shakefpeare. 
How finely doft thou times and feafons fpin ! 
And make a twift checker’d with night and day! 
Which as it lengthens, winds, and winds us ip; 
As bowls go on, but turning all the way. Herbert. 
Like him, who would lodge a dew/ upon a precipice, either 
imy praife falls back, or ftays not on the top, but rowls over. 
; Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
Men may make a game at ows in the tummer, anda game 
.at whifk in the winter. Dennis's Letters. 
Though that piece of wood, whith is now a owl, may be 
imade fquare, yet; if roundnefs betaken away, it is nolonger 
a bowl. SF atiss Logicke 
To Bow t. v. a: [from the noun: ] 
x. To play at bowls. 
2. To throw bowls at any thing. 
Alas! I had rather be fet quick i” th’ earth, 
And bowl d to death with turnips. Merry IV. of indfor. 
Bo’wLpeR-sToNEs. 2. f. Lumps or fragments of ftones or mar- 
ble, broke from the adf-cent cliffs, rounded by bcing tumbled to 
and again by the actionsf the water; whencc their name. 
| Woodward on Foffils 
Bo’wier. 2. f. [from sowl.] He that plays at bowls. 
Bowrine. 27. /- [fea term.] A ropexfaftened to the middle 
Bo part of the outfide of a fail; it is faftened in three 
or fur pirts of the fail, called the bowling bridle. The ufeof the 
bot pling is to make thc fails ftand fharp orclofe toa wind. Harr. 
~ Bo'wWLINĠ. 
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O/WLING-GREEN. 2. /. [from bezel and green.] A level piece 
of ground, kept fmooth for bowlers. : j 

A bowl equally poifed, and thrown upon a plain bow KA 
freen, will run neceflarily in a dircét line. i ay cy. 

Bowman. a. f. [trom bs: and vor.) Anarcher ; he that fhoots 

"ith a bow: À 
aie whole city mhall fice, for the noife of the oe pe 
Jom inet. Jerem. iv. > 
BUwsvrir. z. /. [from the ¿sze of the fhip. This word is ge- 
nerally {pele eyr rit; which ice. ae i i 

To Bo/Wsaskn. v. a. [probably of the fame original with bouje, 

but found in no other paflage.] To drench; to foak. 

‘he water fell into a clofe walled plot; upon this wall was 
the frantick perfon fet, and from thence tumbled headlong in- 
to the pond; where a ftrone fellow tofled him up and down, 
until the patient, by foregeing his ftrength, had fomewhat tor- 
got his fury : but if there appeared {mall amendment, he was 
boufene/ again and again, while there remaincd in him any 

wor lite, £ ry Carews Su: vey of Cornwat. 
hope of lite, for recovery. arew s È y a 

Detwsrrinc. 2. f/. [from bow and fring.) The {tring by whic 

. bow is kept bent. ‘ 
ae hath re or thrice cut Cupid’s éew/fring, and the little 
hangman dare not fhoot at him. i Shake'peare. 

Sound will be conveycd to the car, by ftriking upon a bow- 

firing, if the horn of the bow be held to the ear. Bacon. 

Bowyer. n./f. [trom ċsw.] 

x. An archer; one that ulcs the bow. ; 

Call for vengeance from the dowyer king. 

2. One whofe trade is to make bows. 

BOX. n. /- [box, Saxon; buxus, Lat.] A tree. 

The characters are; I helcaves urce pennated, and ever 
it hath male flowers, that are produced at remote di 
from the fruit, on the fame tree; the fruit is fhaped like a por- 
ridge-pot inverted, and is divided into thrce cells, containing 

two feeds in cach, which, when ripe, are caft forth by the ela- 
fticity of the veflels. "Fhe fpecics are; 1. The dox-tree. 2- 
The narrow-leaved box-tree. 3. Striped box. 4- The golden 
edged box-trec. 5- The dwarf x. 6. The dwarf ftriped box. 
=. Vhe filver edged ox. On Boxhill, near Darking in Sur- 
were formerly many large trees of this kind; but, of late 
years, their number is pretty much decreafed; yet fome re- 
main of a confiderable bignefs. “Lhe wood is very ufeful for 
engravers and mathematical inftrument-makers ; being fo hard, 
clole, and ponderous, as to fink in water. Miller. 

Bex, there are two forts of it; the dwarf box, anda taller fort, 
that grows to a confiderable height. The dwarf box is very 
good for borders, and is cafily keptin order, with one clipping 
in the year. It will increafe of flips fet in March, or about 
Bartholomew tide, and may be raifed of layets and fuckers, and 
will profper on the declivity of cold, dry, barren, chalky hills, 
where nothing elfe will grow. Mortimer. 

Box. n. f. [box, Sax. Zu/?fe, Germ.] 

x. A cale made of wood, or other matter, to hold any thing. It 
is diftinguifhed from che/7, as the /e/s from the greater. It is 
fuppofed to have its name from. the Zox wood. 

A perfeét magret, though butin an ivory ox, will, through 

the ox, fend forth his embracing virtue to a beloved needle. 


Sidney. 


Dryden. 


eens 


About bis fheives 

A beggarly account of empty Sexes. Shake/peare. 
"Uhis head is to open a moft wide voracious mouth, which 
fhal] take in letters and papers. “There will be under it a box, 
of which the key will be kept in my cuftody, to receive fuch 


papers as are dropped into it. Addifon. 
“This cafket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder éox. | Pope. 
2. The cate of the mariners compats. 
3. The cheft into which money given is put. 
So many more, fo every one was ulcd, 
‘That to give largely to the 40x refufed. Spener. 


4. The teats in the playhoufe, where the ladies are placed. 
Tis left to you, the Sexes and the pit Z 


Are fovercign judges of this fort of wit. Dryden. 
She glares in balls, fronc Laxes, and the ring, 
A vain, unquict, glittering, wretched thing. Pope. 


To Box. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe in a box. 
Box’d ina chair, the beau impatient fits, 
While fpouts run clatt’ring o'er the roof by fits. Swift. 
BOX. xz. /- [tock, a cheek, Welch.] A blow on the head given 
with the hand. 
For the box o’ th’ ear that the prince gave you, he gave it 
like a rude prince. Shake/peare. 
If one fhould take my hand pc: force, and give another a Lox 
on the ear with it, the law punifhcth the other. 
i smbal againf? Hobbes. 
‘There may happen concuffions si. A ius brain kom ston on the 
car. WF tjeman’s Su 
‘ ees the fifkerman, received awx on the car fioin 
ylis. | Addifan, § “1° 
To Bu x. v. n. [from The noun.] To fight with A 7 i 
The ais ver, faiily looked on, till they had ¿e eed -hea Tlves 
a@-wWCary, anu then icit them fairly in the lurch. L? Oy? ange. 


cry. 
hef- 


ces ' 


BRA 


A leopard is like a cat; he axes with his forefeet, asa ort 
doth her kitlins. Grew. 
The fighting with a man’s fhadow confiftts in brandifhing 
two ftick-, loaden with plugs of lead ; this gives a man all 
the pleafure of ésaing, without the bluss. _ Speéator. 
He hath had fix duels, and tour and twenty loxing matches, 
in defence of his majefty’s title. Spectator. 
To Box. v. a. “Vo tirike with the filt. 
Bo’xen. z. /. [from żax.] 
1. Madec of box. i 
The young gentlemen learned, before all other things, to de- 


fign upon tablets of boxen wood. Dryden. 
As lads and Iaffes ftood around, 
To hear my boxex hautboy found. Gay. 
2. Refembling box. 
Her faded checks are chang’d to oxen hues 
And inher eyes the tears are ever new. Dryden. 


Bo’xerR. n. f. [from 40x.]. A man who fights with his fift. 
BOY. z. £-fée4, Germ. the etymology is not agreed on. ] 
xr. A male child; nota girl. 
2. One in the ftate of adolefcence ;. older than an infant, yet not 
arrived at puberty or manhood. 
Speak thou, Joy; 
Perhaps thy childifhnefs will move him more 
‘Than can our reafons. Shake/p. Corialanus, 
Sometimes forgotten things, long caft behind, 
Rufh forward in the brain, and come to mind: 
‘The nurfe’s legends are for truths receiv’d, 
And the man dreams but what the dey bcliev’d. Dryden, 
3. A word of contempt for young men, as noting their imma- 
turity. 
Men of worth and parts will not eafily admit the familiarity 


of boys, who yet nced the care of a tutor. Locke. 
‘The pale bəy fenator yet tingling ftands, 

And holds his breeches clofe with both his hands. Pope. 

To Boy. v. n. [from the noun.] ‘lo act apifhly, or like a boy. 


Anthony | 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I fhall fee 
Some fqueaking Clcopatra sey my greatnefs, 
I’ th’ pofture of a whore. ShLakef} care. 
Bo’yHoop. n. f- [trem é2y.] The ftate of a boy; she part of 
life in which we are boys. 
If you fhould look at him, in his oyhood, though the magni- 
fying end of a perfpective, and, in his manhood, throuszh the 
other, it would be impoffible to {py any difference ; the fame 


air, the fame ftrut. Swift. 
Bo’y'sH. adj. [from ċġoy.] 
xr. Belonging to a boy. : 
Tran it through, e’en from my bəyi/b days, 
‘To th’ very moment that he bade me tell it. Shake/fpeare. 
2. Childifh; trifling. 
This unheard faucinefs, and 42yi/f4 troops, 
‘The king doth {mile at, and is well prepar’d 
‘To whip this dwarfifh war, thefe pigmy arms. Shakep. 


‘Young men take up fome Englifh poet for their model, and 
imitate him, without knowing wherein he is defective, where 
he is doyi/4 and trifling. Dryden. 

Bo’yvisHELY. adv. [from boyi/Þ.] Childifhly; triflingly?. 
Bo’visHnNess. 2. f. [from boib.) Childifhnefs; trivialnefs. 
Bo’yism. n. /. [from écy.] Puerility ; childifhnefs. 
e had complained he was farther off, by being fo near, and 
a thoufand fuch Soyifms, which Chaucer rejeS&ted as below the 
fubject. Dryden. 
Be. An abbreviation of bifhop. 
BRA/BBLE. 2x. f. [érabbelen, Dutch.] A clamorous conteft; a 
. {quabble; a bron. 
Here in thaitreets, def{perate in fhame and ftate, 
In private raði did we apprehend him. Shake/peare. 
To BRA‘BBLE. V. n. om ihe noun.] To clamour; to con- 
_ teft noifily. 
BRA'BBLER. 2. f. [from Srabble.] A clamorous, quarrcliome, 
noify fellow. 
To BRACE. v. a. [emtraffer, FR 
I. To bind; to tie clofe vw&th b 


ages. 
‘The women of Chira, b oe and binding them from 
their infancy, have very little . Locke. 
2. To intend; to make 
The tympa:v on that way, in fuch 
a manner asa 4ilolder. 
‘The dimint c of the external 
air, in bracing Tes. lity in mufcular 
motion. =. Ti vutbnot on Airs 
Brace. z. f {° 
1. Cinécture; be. 
2. That whic tight. 


The little -ne ear-dr'im n office in ftrain- 


ing and iclax’ it, the braces of the rum doin that. 
me Beérhar. Pix fico-.Theolozy. 
3. LbRAwe. [i -uitećtțure piece ù. wiaiber famed in 


with bevil jorat, 
ther way. 
4, Braces. [a fea term. ? aves belong 
6 


ulee ine building fros: fwerving ei- 
Buwider’s Dif. 
all che yards, ex- 
cept 


BRA 


cept the mizen. They have a pendant feized to the yard-arm, 
two braces to each yard; and, at the end of the pendant, a 
block is teized, through which the rope caed the race is 
reeved. ‘The races terve to fquase and traverfe the yards. 

: Sea Dict. 
Thick ftraps of leather on which it 


5. Braces cf a coach. 
hangs. 
é. Harnefs. 
7. Bsaace. [in printing.] A crooked line inclofing a paflage, 
which ought to be taken together, and not feparately 5; as in 
a triplet. 
Charge Venus to command her fon, 
Wherever elfe fhe lets him rove, 
To fhun my houfe, and ficld, and grove; ¢ 
Peace cannot dwell with hate or love. Prior. 
S. Woarlike preparation ; from bracing the armour; as we fays 
girded for the battle. 
As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile queftion bear it 3 
For that it ftands not in fuch warlike brace, 
But altogether lacks th’ abilities 
That Rhodes is drefs’d in. Shake'peare. 
g. Tenfion; tightnefs. = 
The moit frequent caufe of deafnefs is the laxnefs of -the 
tympanum, when it has loft its race or tenfion. Folder. 
Brace. x2. /. [of uncertain etymology. ] 
1. A pair; a couple. It is not braces, but brace, in the plural. 
Down from a hill the beafts that reign in woods, 
Firft hunter then, purfu’d a gentle brace, 
Godlieft of all the foreft, hart and hind. Paradife Loft. 
Ten race and more of greyhounds, {nowy fair, 
And tall as ftags, ran loofe, and cours’d around his chair. 
Dryden's Fables. 
2. It is ufed generally in converfation as a fport{man’s word. 
He is faid, this fummer, to have fhot with his own hands 
fifty race of pheafants. Addifon. 
3- It is applied to men in contempt. 
ut you, my brace of lords, were I fo minded, 
I here could pluck his highnefs’ frown upon you. Shake/peare. 
Bra‘cever. z. /. [bracelet, Fr.] 
x. An ornament for the arms. 
Both his hands were cut off, being known to have worn 
bracelets of gold about his wrifts. Sir J. Hayward. 
Tie about our tawny wrifts 
Bracelets of the fairy twifts. Ben. Zz OM 
A very ingenious lady ufed to wear, in rings and bracelets, 
ftore of thofe gems. Boyle. 
2. A piece of defenfive armour for the arm. 
BRA'CER. 2. f. [from érace.] A cinture; a bandage. 
When they afteét the belly, they may be reftrained bya 
bracer, without much trouble. iP ifeman. 
BRACH. z. f. [érague, Fr.J] A bitch hound. 
Truth’s a dog muft to kennel; he muft be whipped out, 
when the lady brach may ftand by the fire, and ftink. Shase/p. 
Br a‘“cCHIAt. adj. [from Srachium, an arm, Lat.] Belonging to 
the arm. 
Bracuy’Grapny. 2. /. [(Beaxvs, fhort, and yeeDw, to write. 
‘The art or practice of writing in a fhort compafs. 
All the certainty of thofe high pretenders, bating what they 
have of the firft principles, and the word of God, may be cir- 
cumfcribed by as fmall a circle as the creed, when Srachygraphy 
had confined it within the compafs of a penny. Glanville. 
Brack. z. f. [from Sreat.] A breach; a broken part. 
J he place was but weak, and the fracés fair ; but the de- 
fendants, by refolution, fupplied all the defects. Ffa) ward. 
Let them compare my work with v at is taught in the 
fchools, and if they find in theirs many acs and fhort ends, 
which cannot be-fqun into an eyen pieaz, and, in mine, a fair 
@goherence throughout, I fhall pronte myfelf an acquic- 
fcence. Digby. 
BRACKET. 2. /. A piece of wood fixed for the fupport of fome- 
thing. 
ic your fhelves belai upon rackets, being about two feet 
wide, and edged with a ath. Adortioner. 
BR., CKISH. aj. [bract, .] Salt; fomewhat falt : itis 
ufed particularly of the, ater of the fea. 
Pits upon the fea fh» e turn into frefh water, by percolation 
ofthe falt through th fand : but it is farther noted, after a time, 


the water in fu@h ^ ts will become Srackif again. Bacon, 
When I had gain’d «8 and top, 
A lake of bracki/fh wat!" t grounds 
und. Fderbert. 


The wife contrive ung. us end intent, 
Mix’d them with falc s n’d all the fea. 
What other caufe could this effect produce? 
The Zrackifb tincture through the main diffufe ? Blackmore. 
Bra‘cKIsHNess. 2. f. (from  acki/h.] Saltnefs. 
All the artificial ftrainiyzs, nitherto difcovered, leave a brack- 
iflLnefs in falt water, that makes it unfit f, r ammal ufes. 
Cheyns Philofophical Principles. 
BRAD, being an initial, fignifies broad, /pacious, from the Sax- 
on bnad, and the Gorhick braid. Gibjon. 
N? XVII. 


BRA 


Brav.2 f: A fort of nail to floor rooms with. They are about 
the fize of a tenpenny hail, but have not their heads made with 
a fhoulder over their fhank, as other nails, but are made pretty 
thick towards the uppcr end, that the very top may be driven 
into, and buried in the board they nail down ; fo that the tops 
of tnefe rads will not catch the thrums of the mops, when the 
floor is wafhing. Adoxon. 
To BRAG. v.n. | éraggeren, Dutch. ] ate 
xr. To boaft; to difplay oftentatioufly; to tell boaftful ftories. 
‘Thou coward ! art thou lragging to the ttars ? 
‘Telling the bufhes that thou look’{t for wars, 
And wilt not come ? Shake/peare. 
Mark me, with what violence fhe firft loved the Moor, but 
for dragging, and telling her fantaftical lies. Shake/peare. 
In dragging out fome of their private tenets, as if they were 
the received eftablifhed doctrine of the church of England. 
f Sander -ort. 
The rebels were grown fo ftrong there, that they intended 
then, as they already ragged, to come over, and miake this 
the feat of war. Clarendon. 
Mrs. Bull’s condition was looked upon as defperate by all 
the men of art; but there were thofe that bragged they had 
an infallible ointment. Arbuthnot. 
2. It has of before the thing boafted. 
Knowledge being the only thing whereof we poor old men 
can rag, we cannot make it known but by utterance. Sidney. 
Verona érags of him, 
To be a virtuous and well govern’d youth. 
Ev’ry bufy little fcribbler now 
Sorsjis with the praifes which he gives himfelf; 
And taking fanéctuary in the crowd, 
Brags of his impudence, and {corns to mend. Ro/commoz. 
3- Onis ufed, but improperly. 
Yet lo! in me what authors have to brag on, 
Reduc’d at laft to hifs in my own dragon. 
Brac. z /. [from the verb.] ° 
x. A boaft ; a proud exprefiion. 
; A kind of conqueft 
Cefar made here; but made nor here his drag 
Of came, and faw, and overcame. Shake/peare.< 
It was fuch a new thing for the Spaniards to receive fo lit- 
tle hurt, upon dealing with the Englifh, as Avellaneda made 
great drags of it, for no greater mattér than the waiting upon 


Shake/peare. 


Pope: 


the Englifh afar off. Bucon. 
2. The thing boafted. 
Beauty is nature’s rag, and muft be fhewn 
In courts, at feafts, and high foleninities, 
hilton; 


Where moft May wonder. 
BrRAGGADO‘cIo- ‘Fe Cerca brag.| A puffing, fielling, boaft- 
ing fellow. 

‘The world abounds in terrible fanfarons, in the mafque of 
men of honour ; but thefe Sraggadocros are eafy to be detecét- 
ed. L'ER ange. 

By the plot, you may guefs much of the characters of the 
perfons; a éragga@docio captain, a parafite; and a lady of plea- 
fure. Dryden. 

Bra‘GGartT. adj. [from brag] Boattful ; vainly oftentatious. 
Shall I, none’s flave, of high-born or rais’d men 
Fear frowns; and my miftrefs, truth, betray thee 
‘To th’ huffing, ¢raggart,; puft nobility ? 
BRA'GGART. z. /. [from érag-] A boafter. 
Who knows himfelf a 4reggart, 

Let him fear this; for it will come to pafs, 

‘That cvery 4raggert fhall be found an afs, 

Shake/p. Alls well that ends well. 
{from Srazg-] A boafter; an oftentatious 


Donne. 


BraA‘Gcer. n. f- 
fellow. 

Such as have had opportunity to found thefe 4Sraggers tho- 
roughly, by having fometimes endured the penance of their fot- 
tifh company, have found them, in converfe; empty and in- 
fipid. outh. 

Bra’Gceess. adj. (from brag.] Without a boaft; without often- 
tation. 
The bruit is, Hcétor’s flain, and by Achilles. 
If it is fo, raglefs let it be, 
Great Hector was as good a man.as he. Shake/peare. 
Bra’Gcry. adv. [from Zrag.| Finely; fo asit may be bragged. 
Seeft not thilk hawthorn ftud, 

How /rag/y it begins to bud, 

And utter his tender head ? 

Flora now calleth forth cach flower, 

And bids make rcady Maia’s bower. Spenfere 

Jo BRAID. v.a. [brwvan, Saxon.] To weave together. 
Cloic the ferpent fly, 

Infinuating, wove with gordian twine 

His braided trainyund of his fatal guile 

Gave proof unhe 

Olier wands, lying Yo ofely, 
diflociated from the reit; but when 





Ailton. 
2v each of them be ealily 
-aided into a bafker, they 


re ftrongly. Boyle. 
A ribband did the braided trefles binds 
The reft was loofe, and wanton’d in the wind. Dryden. 


3M Since 
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Since in braided gold her foot is bound, 
And a long trailing manteau fweeps the ground, 
Her fhoe difldains the ftreet. Gay. 
Braip. n. /. [from the verb.] A texture; a knot, or compli- 
cation of fomething woven together. 
Liften where thou art fitting, 
Under the gloffy, cool, tranflucent wave, 
In twifted braids of lilies knitting 
‘The loofe train of thy amber-dropping hair. Ailton. 
No longer fhall thy comely traces break 
In flowing ringlets on thy fnowy neck, 
Or fit behind thy head, an ample round, . 
In graceful éraids, with various ribbon bound. Prior. 
Braip. adj. [To brede, in Chaucer, is to decetve.] An old word, 
which feems to fignify dece. tfil. 
Since Frenchmen are fo braid, 
Marry ’em that will. PH live and die a maid. 
Shake/p. Al's well that ends well. 
Braixs. n. f- [Sea term.] : Small ropes reeved through blocks, 
which are fcized on either fide the ties, a little off upon the 
yard; fo that they come down before the fails of a fhip, and 
are faftened at the fkirt of the fail to the crengles. Thceir ufe is, 
when the fail is furled acrofs, to hale up its bunt, that it may 
the more readily be taken up or let fall. Farris. 
BRAIN. z. -porszem Sax. reyne, Dutch.] 
1. That collection of veffels and organs in the head, from which 
fenfe and motion arife. 

‘The Srain is divided into cerebrum and ccrelellum. Cerebrum 
is that part of the rain, which poffefles all the upper and forc- 
part of the cranium, being feparated from the cerebellum by the 
fecond procefs of the dura mater, under which the cerebellum 
is fituated. The fubftance of the ¿rain is diftinguifhed into 
outer and inner ; the former is called cortica/is, cinerea, or gian- 
dulofa; the latter, medullaris, alba, or mervea. Chefelden. 

I be ferved fuch another trick, I'l] have my brains ta’en 
out, and buttered, and give them fo a dog for a new year’s gift. 
Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of TV’ iu gs 

That man proportionably hath the largeft rain, I did, I 
confefs, fomewhat doubt, and conceived it might have failed 
in birds, efpecially fuch as having little bodies, have yet large 
cranies, and feem to contain much raiz, as fnipes and wood- 
cocks; but, upon trial, I find it very true. Brown's Fulz Err. 

2. That part in which the underftanding is placed; therefore 
taken for the underftanding. 

The force they are under is a real force, and that of their 
fate but an imaginary conceived one; the one but in their 
érains, the other on their fhoulders. Ftammond. 

A man is firft a geometrician in his brain, before he be fuch 
in his hand. Hale. 

3- Sometimes the affeQlions. 


My fon Edgar! had he a hand to write this, a heart and 
brain to breed it in? Shakefpeare. 


Yo BRAIN. v.a. [from the noun.] To dafh out the brains; 
to kill by beating out the brains. 
Why, as I told thee, ’tis a cuftom with him i’ th’ afternoon 
to fleep; there thou may’ft brain him. Shake/peare. 
Outlaws of nature, 
Fit to be thot and érain*d, without a procefs, 


To ftop infection ; that’s their proper death. Dryden. 
Next feiz’d two wretches more, and headlong caft, 
Brain’d on the rock, his fecond dire repaft. Pope. 


Bra’‘inisn. adj. [from brain.}] Hotheaded ; furious; as cere- 
brofus in Latin. 
In his lawlefs fit, 
Behind the arras hearing fomething ftir, 
He whips his rapier out, and cries, a rat! 
And, in his braini/b apprehenfion, kills 
‘The unfeen good old man. Sba ppeares 
BRA'INLESS. adj. [from brain.] Silly; thoughtlefs ; witlefs. 
Some, brainle/s men have, by great travel and labour, brought 
to pafs, that the church is now afhamed of nothing more than 
of faints. ; Fdooker. 
If the dull Zrainlefs Ajax come fafe off, 
We’ll drefs him up in voices. Shakefpea:e. 
The Erg ftripling, who, expell’d the town, 
Damn’d the ftiff college, and pedantick gown, 
Aw’d by thy name, is dumb. Tickell. 
BRA'INPAN. 7z. f. [from brain and pan.] The fkull containing 
the brains. . 
With thofe huge bellows in his hands, he blows 
New fire into my head : my braizpan glows. Dryden. 
Bra INSICK. adj. [from brain and fick.] Difeafed in the un- 
derftanding ; addleheaded 5 giddy ; thoughtlefs. 
Nor once dejeé& the couraze of our minds, 
Becaufe Caffandra’s mad ; her “trainfick raptures 
Cannot diftafte the goodnefs of at 


` : af quarrel. Shakefpeare. 

l I hey were brainfick men, who ce id neither endure the go- 
`% ernment of their king, nor yet ikfully recive the authours 
ot their deliverance. 


R saat! : A Knall- 
RAINSICKLY. adv. Kk ‘rom brainfick.J} Weakly ; headily 
Why, worthy thane, 
You do unbend your noble ftrength to think 
So brainfickly of things Shakerare. 


BRA 


Bra‘tnsicxwess. 7#. f. [from brainfick.] Indifcretion ; giddi- 
nefs. 

Brar. n.f. A term ufed by jewellers for a rough diamond. D. 

Brake. The preterite of break. 

He thought it fufficient to correét the multirude with fha 
words, and drake out into this cholerick fpeech. Knolles, 

BRAKE. x. /. [of uncertain etymology.] A thicket of bram- 
bles, or of thorns.. 

A dog of this town ufed daily to fetch meat, and to Carry 
the fame unto a blind maftiff, at lay in a brake without the 
town. 

If I’m traduc’d by tongues, which neither know 

My faculties nor perfor ; let me fay, 

*Tis but the fate of place, and the rough rake 

‘That virtue muft go through. Shakefpeare. 

In every bufh and rake, where hap may find 

The ferpent flecping. Miilisn. 

Full little thought of him the gentle knight, 
Who, flying death, had there conceal'd his flight; 
In rakes and brambles hid, and fhunning mortal ficht. 


Dryden's Falles. 


Carew. 


BRAKE. z. f- 

I. An inftrument for dreffing hemp or flax. 

2. The handlc of a fhip’s pump. 

3- A baker’s kneading trough. 

4. A fharp bit or fnaflic for horfes. Diz. 

BRA‘KyY. adj. [from brake.] Thorny ; prickly ; rough. 

Redeem arts from their rough and raky teats, where they 

lie hid and overgrown with thorns, to a pure, open light, where 
they may take the cye, and may be taken by the hand. 


Ben. Fohnfen. 

BRA’MBLE. x». /- [bnemlay, Sax. rufus, Lat,] 

x- This plant hath a flower confifting of five leaves, which are 
placed circularly, and expand in form of a rofe; the fower- 
cup is divided into five parts, containing many ftamina, or chives, 
in the bofom of the flower; in the centre of which rifes the 
pointal, which aftcrwards becomes the fruit, coniifting of ma- 
ny protuberances, and full of juice. The fpecies are s 26 ne 
common ġraml le, or blackberry bufh. 2. The dewbcrry bufh, 
or leffer bramble. 3. ‘The common greater ramble bufh, with 
white fruit. 4. “lhe greater ramille bufh, with a beautiful 
ftriped leaf. 5. The rafpberry bufh, or hindberry. 6. The 
rafpberry bufh, with white fruit. 7. The rafpberry bufh, with 
late red fruit. 8. The rafpberry bufh, without thorns. 9. The 
Virginian rafpberry bufh, with black fruit. “The firftand fe- 
cond forts are very common in hedges, and upon dry banks, 
in moít parts of England, and are rarely cultivated in gardens. 
The third fort was found by Mr. Jacob Bobart in a hedge, not 
far from Oxford. The fourth fort is a variety of the common 
bramble, differing therefrom only in having ftriped leaves. The 
rafpberry bufh is alfo very common in divers woods, in the nor- 
thern counties of England; but is cultivated in all curious 
gardens, for the fake of its fruit. All thefe plants are eafj] 
propagated by fuckers, which they fend from the roots in 
great plenty. “The beft time to take them off, and tranfplant 
them, is in October. Miller. 

2. It is taken, in popular language, for any rough prickly fhrub. 

‘The buth my bed, the bramble was my bow’r, 
The woods can witnefs many a woful ftore. Spenfer. 
There is a man haunts the foreft, that abufes our young 
lants with carving Rofalind on their barks ; hang odes upon 
awthorns, and elegies on éramililes; all, forfooth, deifying 
the name of Rofalind. Shake/peare. 
Content with food, which nature freely bred, 

On wildings and on ftrawberries they fed : 

Cornels and / -amd/e berries gave the reft, 

And falling a orns furnifh’d out a feaft. - Dryden. 

Thy young ` gs, Cuddy, are but ju} awake, 

No thruftles fh ' the ramile bufh forfake. Gay. 
BRA'MBLING. 2. f- A bird, called alfo a mountain chaffinch. Di. 
BRAN. z. i brenna@, Ital.] The hufks of corn ground ; the re- 

fufe of the fieve. 
From me do back receiv ` | e flow’r of all, 

And leave me but th ‘an. à Shake/peare. 

‘The citizens were drive . (eat diftrefs for want of viċ- 

tuals; bread they made ofthe c a ft bran, moulded in cloaths; 
for otherwife it would not cleave gether. 4dayward. 

In the fifting of fourteen ycars ` power and favour, all 

that came“out, could not be pure mea bus muft have, among 
it, a certain mixture of padar and ran, in this lewer age of 


Auman fragility. WF otton. 
I cannot cote this matter to the ran, 
As Bradwardin and holy Auftin can. Dryden. 
‘Then water him, and drinking what he can, 
Encourage him to thirft again with bran. Dryden. 


BRANCH. z. /. {éranche, Fr.] 
1. Ihe fhoot of a tree from one of the main boughs. See 
Bovucn. 
Why crow the Zrenches, when the root is gone 
Why wither not the leaves that want thcir fap?  Shake/p- 
2. Any member or part of the whole; any diftinét article ; any 
feéti-nm or fubdivifion. 
8 Your 
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Your oaths:-are paft, and now fubfcribe your nimqes, 

That his own hand may ftrike his honour down, 

“I hat violates the fmalleft branch hercin. 

Shake/p. Love's Labour Loft. 

‘The belief of this was of fpecial importance, to confirm our 
hopes of another life, on which fo many branches of chriftian 
piety docs immediately depend. Hammond. 

In the feveral ranches of juftice and charity, comprehended 
in thofe general rules, of loving our ncizhbour as ourfelves, 
und of doing to others as we would have them do to us; there 
is nothing but what is moft fit and reafonable. Zillotjon. 

This precept will oblige us to}perform our duty, 2ccording 
to the mature of the various branches of it. Rozers. 

3. Any part that fhoots out from the reft. 

And üx brandes Thail come out of the fides of it; tnrec 
deun ces of the cand!oitick out of the one fide, and threc 
brancos Of the candleftick out of the other fide. Exodus. 

Liis blood, which difperfeth itfelf by the ranches of veins, 
may be refembled to waters carried by brooks. Raleizh. 

q4-  fmaller river running into, or proceeding from a larger, 

If, from a main river, any ranch be feparated and divided, 
then, where that ranch doth firft bound itfelf with new banks, 
there is that part of the river where the ranch forfaketh the 
main ftream, called the head of the river. Raleigh. 

5. Any part of a family defcending in a collateral line. 
His father, a younger ranch of the ancient ftock planted in 


Somerfetfhire, took to wife the widow. Carcw. 
6. Fhe offspring ; the defcendant. 
Great Anthony ! Spain’s well-befeeming pride, 
-Thou mighty branch of emperours and kings ! Crafhaw: 


7. The antlers or fhoots of a ftag’s horn. ; 

8: The tranches of a bridle are two pieces of bended iron, that 
bear the bit-mouth, the chains, and the curb, in the inter- 
val between the one and the other. Farrier’s Dié?. 

9. [In architeéture.] The arches of Gothick vaults; which arches 
tranfverfing from one angle to another, diagonal ways, forma 
crofs between the other arches, which make the fides of the 
{fquare, of which the arches, are diagonals. fdarris. 

Zo BRANCH. ù. n. [from the noun. ] 

x. To fpread In branches. _ 

They were trained together in their childhoods, and there 
rooted betwixt them fuch an affection, which cannot choofe 
but Sranch now. : Shakefpeare. 

The caufe. of {cattering the boughs, is the hafty breaking 
forth of the fap; and therefore thofe trecs rife not in a bod 
of any height, but ranch near the ground. ‘The caufe of the 
pyramis, is the keeping in of the fap, long before it branch, 
ahd the {pending of it, when it beginneth to branch by equal 


degrees. : : Bacon. 
Plant it round with fhade 
Of laurel, ever-green, and branching plain. . Milton. 


Straight as a line in beauteous order ftood,; 

Of oaks unfhorn a venerable wood ; 

Frefh was the grafs beneath, and ev’ry tree 

At diftance planted, in a due degree, 

“Their branching arms in air, with equal fpace, 

Stretch'd to their neighbours with along embrace: Dryden. 

"One fees. her thighs transform’d, another views 

-Her arms fhot out, and éSranching into boughs. Addifon. 

2. To fpread into feparate and diftinét parts and fubdivifions. 


‘The Alps at the one end, and the-long range of Appenines 
that paffes through the body of it, ranch out, on fides, 
into feveral different divifions. Addifon. 


If we would weigh, and keep m our minds, what it is we. 
are confidering, that would beft inftruét us when we fhould, 
or fhould not, branch into farther diftin&tions. cke. 

$; ae {peak diffufively, or with the diftinéGon of the parts of a 
ifcourte. 


T have known a woman ramh oiSAnto a long differtation 


upon the edging of a petticoat. f Spectator. 
4. To have horns fhooting out into antlers. 
The {wif ag from under ground: 
Bore up his ranching ad. Milton. 


To BRANCH. wv. a. 
1. To divide as into brand 

The fpirit of things a imate are all continued within them- 

felves, and are ranci” in canals, as blood is; and the fpirits 

have not only branc ^s, but certain cells or feats, where the 

principal fpirits dow efide. Bacon. 

2. To adorn with needlework, reprefenting flowers and {prigs: 
In robe of lily white fhe was array’d, 

“That from her thoulder to her heel down raught, 

The train whereof Joofe far behind her ftray’d, 

Branca with gold and pearl, moft richly wrought. 
Spenjer’s Fairy Queen. 
BRANCHER. n. f [from branch.) 

1. One that fhoots out into branches. 

Ig their child be not fuch a {peedy fpreader and rancher, like 

the vine, yet he may yield, with a little longer.expectation, as 
ufcful and more fober fruit than the other. IV otton. 
+. In falconry, a young hawk. [branchier, Fr.] 

I enlarge my difcourfe to the obfervation of the cires, the 
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Lrancher, and the two forts of lentners. laltre 
BRA'NCHINESS. 2. /. [from dSranchy.] Fulnefs ef branches. 
BRA'NCHLESS. adj. (from branch.] 
xr. Without fhoots or boughs. | 
2. Without any valuable produét; naked. 

If I lofe mine honour, 
I lofe myfelf; better I were not yours, 
Than yours fo branchle/s. Skake/peere: 
BrRaA’NcuHY. adj. [from branch.) Full of branches ; fpreading. 
Trees orf trees o’crthrown, 
Fall crackling round him, and the forefts groan; 
Sudden full twenty on the plain are ftrow’d, 
And lopp’d, and lighten’d of their éranchy load. Pope. 
What carriage can bear away all] the various; rude, and 
unwieldy loppings of a Sranchy tree at once ? WF atts, 
ERAND. z. f: [brand, Saxon.] i 
1. A ftick lighted, or fit to be lighted in the fire. 
Have I caught thee? 
He that parts us fhall bring a ¿rand from heav’n, 
And fire us hence. > Shake/peare; 
‘Take it, fhe faid, and when your needs require, 
‘This little rand will ferve to light your fire. Dryden: 
If, with double diligence they labour to retrieve the hours 
they have loft, they fhall be faved ; though this is a fervice of 
great difficulty, and like a rand plucked out of the fire. Rogers. 
2. A fword,-in old language. [srandar, Runick.] 
‘They looking backj all the caftern fide beheld 
Of paradife, fo late their happy feat ! 
Wav’d over by that flaming brand; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng’d, and firy arms. 


ilton’s Paradife Loft, 
3- A thunderbolt. 


The fire omnipotent prepares the brand, 
By Vulcan wrought, and.arms his potent hand ; 
Then flaming hurls it: | Granville. 
mark made by burning a criminal with a hot iron, to note 
him as infamous. 

Clerks convict fhould be burned in the hand, both becaufe 
they might tafte of. fome corporal punifhment, and that they 
might carry a rand of infamy. Bacon: 

he rules of and evil are inverted, and a Srand of 
infamy pafiles for a badge of honour. L’Eftrange. 
here did his wit on learning fix a brand, 

And rail at arts he did not underftand ? Dryden. 
Zo BRAND. v. a. [branden, Dutch.] To mark with a brand, 

or note of infamy. 

Have I lived. thus long a wife, a true one, 
Never yet branded with fufpicion ? Shake/peare. 
The king was after /randed, by Perkin’s proclamation, for 
an execrable breaker of the rights of holy church. Bacon. 
. Brand not their ations with fo foul a name ; 
Pity, at leaft, what we are forc’d to blame. Dryden: 
iia! dare not for thy life, I charge thee, dare not 
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To brand the {potlefs virtue of my prince. Rowe. 
Our Punick faith 
Is infamous, and 4randed to a proverb. Addifon. 


‘The {pteader of the pardons anfwered him an eafier way, by 
branding him with saya Atterbury. 
Bra‘’nocoose. z. f/f. A kind of wild fowl, lefs than a common 
oofe, having its breaft and wings òf a dark colour. Dict. 
To BRANDISH. v. a. [from brand, a fword.] 
I. To wave, or fhake, or flour as a weapon. 
Brave Macbeth, 
Difdaining fortune, with his brandi/h'd fteel, i 
Like valour’s minion, carved out his paflage. Shake/peare. 
He faid, and 4randifbing at once his blades 
With eager pace purfu’d the.flaming fhade. Dryder. 
Let me march their leader, not their prince 5; 
And, at the head of your renown’d Cydonians, 
Brandif/h this fam’d fword. Smith. 
2. To play with; to fourith. 
He, who fhall employ all the force of his reafon, only in 
brandifhing of fyllogifms, will difcover very little. Locke. 
BRANDLING. n.f- The name for a particular worm. 
The dew-worm, which fome alfo call the lob-worm; and 
the Srandling, are the chief. Walton. 
Bra’npy. 2. /. (contracted from brandewine, or burnt wine.] 
A ftrong liquor diftilled from wine. 
If he travels the country, and lodgeth at inns, every dram 
of brandy extraordinary that you drink, raifeth his character. 
Swifts Direétions to the Footman. 
Bra'nNDY-winkE. The fame with brandy. 
It has been a common faying, A hair of the fame dog; and 
thought, that brand;-qwine is a common relief to fuch. Wi/eman. 
BRA‘NGLE. n.f- [yncertainly derived.] Squabble; wrangle. 
The payment of “thes in this kingdom, is fubjeét to many 
frauds, brangles, anc her difficulties, not only from papifts 
and diffenters, but evez- ro ofe who profefs themfelves pro- 


teftants. Swift. 
BRA’NGLE. vu. n. [ from the no-n. ] To wrangle; to 
juabble. 


\V lren polite converfing fhall be improved, company will be 
no 
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no longer peftered with dull ftory-tellers, nor brangiling dif- 
puters. wift. 
BRA NGLEMENT. n. f. [from brangle.] The fame with rangle. 
Brank. 2. f/f. Buckwheat, or brank, is a grain very ufeful and 
advantageous in dry barren lands. Mortimer. 
BRA'NNY. adj. | from bran.) Having the appearance of bran. 
It became ferpigino.s, and was, when I faw it, covered with 
white Sranny Cales. iV ifeman. 
B: A SIER. x. /. [trom brafs.] 
1. A manufacturer that works in brafs. 
“here is a fellow fomewhat near the door, he fhould be a 
brafier by his face. Shate;peare. 
Brafiers that turn andirons, pots, kettles, €%c. have their 
lathe made different from the common turners lathe. Moxon. 
2. A pan to hold coals. [provably from em rafer, Fr.) 
It is thought they had no chimneys, but were warmed with 
coals on brajisrs. ; : Arbuthnot. 
Bras ‘1. _ n.f An American wood, commonly fuppofed to have 
Brazier. § been thus denominated, becaute firit brought from 
Brafil: though Huct fhews it had been known by that name, 
many ycars Porote the difcovery of that country ; and the beft 
fort comes from Fernambuc. T'he tree ordinarily grows in dry 
barren rocky places, is very thick and large, ufually crooked 
and knotty ; its flowers, which Are of a beautiful red, exhale 
an agreeable fmell, which ftrengthens the brain. The bark is 
fo thick, that when the trunk is peeled, which might before be 
equa] in circumference to the body of a man, it is reduced to 
that of hisleg. “Ihe wood is heavy, and fo dry, that it fearce 
raifes any imoke. It isuled by turners, and takes a goo! polifh ; 
but chiefly indying, though it gives but a fpurious red. Chaz. 
BRASS. z. /. [b;.a;-, Sax. prés, Welch.] 
xI. A yellow metal, made by mixing copper with lapis calami- 
naris. It is uled, in popular language, for any kind of me- 
tal in which copper has a part. . 


Bra,s is made of copper and calaminaris. Bacon. 
Mens evil mannets live in refs, their virtues 

We write in water. Shake/peare. 
Let others mold the running mafs 

Of metals, and in‘orm the breathing brafs. Dryden. 


2. Impudence. 
Bra ssiness. z. f: [from brafy.] An appearance like brafs ; 
fome quality of brags. 
Bra‘ssy. adj. [from bra/s.] 
I. Parctaking of brats. 
J he partin which they lie, is near black, with fome fparks 
of a b ayy pyrites in it. tPoodward. 
2. Hard as vrais. 
Loffes, 
Enough to prefs a royal merchant down 
And pluck commiteration of his ftate 
From éraffy botoms, and rough hearts of flint. Shake/peare. 
3: Impudent. 
RAST. particip. adj. [from burf.] Burít; broren. 
here creature never paft, 
That back returned without heavenly grace, 
But dreadful furies which their chains have braft, 
And damned fprights fent forth to make ill men agatft. 
y Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
Berar. x. f: [its etymology is uncertain ; bnacc, in Saxon, fig- 
nifies a blanket ; from which, perhaps, the modern fignifica- 
tion may have come. ] 
x. A child, fo called in contempt. 
He leads them like a thing 
Made by fome other deity than nature, 
That fhapes man better ; and they follow him, 
Seon us rats, with no lefs confidence, 


Than boys purfuing fummer butterflies. Shake/peare. 
This brat is none of mine: 

Hence with it, and, together with the dame, J 

Commit them to the fire. Shakefpeare. 


The friends, that got the Srats, were poifon’d too ; 
In this fad cafe what could our vermin do ? Raofcommon. 
Jupiter fummoned all the birds and beafts before him, with 


their rats and little ones, to fee which of them had the pret- 
tieft children. L? Efirange. 
I fhall live to fee the invifible lady, to whom I was obliged, 
and whom I never bcheld, fince fhe was a brat in han ing- 
fleeves. pe 
I give command to kill or fave, 
Can grant ten thoufand pounds a year, 
And make a beggar’s brat a peer. Swift. 
2. Ihe progeny ; the offspring. 
The two late confpiracies were the Zrats and offspring of 
two contrary factions. South. 
Brava‘po. n.f. [from bravada, Span.]-. A boaft; a brag. 
_ Spain, to make good the t’ravado, 
Names it the invincible armar 
BRAVE. adj brave, Fr.) A 
+. Courageous ; daring -bold ; generous 5 high-fpirited. 
_&n Egyptian foothfzyer made Antonius believe, that b 
nius, which otherways was /rave and confident, was, intT-he 
prefince of Octavius Cæfar, poor and cowardly. Lak, 


Anonymous. 
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From armed foes to bring a royal prize, 
Shows your rave heart victorious as your eyes. 
2. Gallant; having a noble mi-n; lofty; graceful. 
I’!] prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear my dagger with a raver grace. 
3- Magnificent; grand. 
Rings put upon his fingers, 
And /rave attendants near kim, when he wakes ; 
Would not th: beggar then forget himitlf ? Shake/peare. 
But whofoe’er it was nature defign’d 
Firit a brave place, and then as brave a mind. Denham. 
4- Excellent; noble: it is an indeterminate word, ufed to ex- 
prefs the fuperabundance of any valuable quality in men or 
things. 
a not old age difzrace my high defire, 
O heavenly foul, in human fhape contain’d ; 
Old wood influm’d doth yield the é7ave/ fire, 
When younger doth in fmoke his virtue fpend. Sidney, 
If there be iron-orce, and mills, iron is a brave commodity 
where wood aboundcth. Bacon. 
If a ftatefman has not this fcience, he muft be fubjeét toa 
braver man than himfelf, whofe province it is to direét all his 
aétions to this end. Digby. 
Brave. z. /. [brave, Fr.] 
I. A hector; a man daring beyond decency or difcretion. 
Hot raves, like thee, may fight, but know not well 


IV uller, 


Shagefpeare. 


‘To manage this, the laft great ftake. Dryden: 
Morat’s too infolent, too much a rave, 
His courage to his envy is a flave. Dryden. 


2. A boaft; a challenge; a defiance. 
There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace ; 
We grant thou canft outfcold us. Shake/pearé. 
To Braver. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
a. To defy ; to challenge; to fet at defiance. 
He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch. Shake/peare< 
My nobles leave me, and my ftate is Srav’d, 
Ev’n at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers. Shake/peares 
The lls of love, not thofe of fate I fear, 


‘Thefe I can ¢rave, but thofe I cannot bear.. Dryden. 
Like-a rock unmov’d, a rock that braves 
‘The raging temp-ft, and the rifing waves. Dryden. 


2. To carry a boafiing appearance of. 

Both particular perfons and factions are apt enough to flat- 
ter themfelves, or, at leait, to brave that which they believe 
not. ` Bacon, 

Bravery. adv, [from srave.] Ina brave manner; courage- 
oufly ; gallantly; fplen:‘idly. 

Martin Swart, with his Germans, performed bravely. Bacon. 


No fire, nor foe, nor fate, nor night, 

The Trojan hero did affrighr, ¢ 

Who bravely twice renew’d the fight. Denham 
Your valour dravely did th’ aflault fuftain, 

And fill’d the moats and ditches with the flain. Dryden. 


Bra’very. 2. f [from érave.] 
1. Courage; magnanimity ; generofity ; gallantry. 

Certainly it denotes no great brave y of mind, todo that 
out of a defire of fame, which we could not be prompted ta 
by a generous paffion for the glory of him that made us. 

Spetator, N° 255- 
uba, to all the 4ravery of a hero, 

Adds fofteft love, and more than female fweetnefs. Addifon. 

2. Splendour; magnificence. 
Where all the bravery that eye may fee, 

And all the happinefs that heart defire, 

Is to be found.. 

3- Show; oftentation. 

Let princes cho e minifers more fenubl of duty than of 
rifing, and fuch as love bufinefs rather upon confcience than 
upon Sravery. Bacon. 

4- Bravado ; boaft. : 

Never could man, with mo unmanlike bravery, ufe his 
tongue to her difgrace, which lat y had fung fonnets of her 
praifes. Sidney. 

For a travery upon this oc of powe, they crowned 
their new king in the cathedral ch ch of Dublin. Bacon. 

There are thofe that make it a po yt of bravery, to bid de- 
fiance to the oracles of divine revelati L’ Eftrange. 

Bra‘vo. n. f. [4ravo, Ital.] A man who murders for hire. 
For boldnefs, like the 4ravoes and banditti, is feldom employ- 
ed, but upon defperate fervices. Government of the Tongue. 
No bravses here profefs the bloody trade, 
Nor is the church the murd’rer’s refuge made. 
To BRAW 1L. v. n. [brouiiler, or brauler, Fr.) 
x. T'o quarrel noifily and indecently. 
She troubled was, alas! that it might be, 

With tedious rawlings of her parents dear. _ 

Here comcs a man of comfort, whofe advice 
Hath often itill’d my brawling difcontent. SPARDA: 
How now, Sir John! what. are you brawling here! : 

Does this become your place, your time, your bujnosti 

Shaéec/peare’s Henry 1V. 


6 Their 


Spenfer. 


Gay. 


Sidney. 
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Their batt’ring cannon charged to the mouths; 
Till their foul-fearing clamours have lraw/l’d down 


‘The flinty.ribs of this contemptuous city, Shake/p- 
-In council fhe gives licence to her tongue 
Laquacious, dSraw/ing, ever in. the wrong. Dryden. 
leave all cg A conteits all immodeit A eee brawling 
language, and e 


pecially all perfonal fcandal and feurrility, to 
the meaneft part of the vulgar world. 
2. “lo fpeak loud and indecently. l 
is divifions, asthe times do brawl. 
Are in three heads; one pow’r againft the French, 
And one againft Glendower,’ Shake/peare. 
3. To make a noife. 
As he lay along 
Under an oak, w antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that és alone this wood. Shake p- 
Brawe. n./. [from the verb.] Quarrel; noife; feurrility. 
He findeth, that controvertics thercby are made but draws 5; 
and therefore wifheth,thar, in fome luwtul aflembly of churches, 
all thefe itrifes may be decided. ooker. 
Never fince that middle fummer's fpring 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreft, or mead, 
But with thy rawis thou haft difturb’d our spori 


bakefpeare. 
That bonum is an animal, . 
Made good with ftout polemick. Jrau Z., Ftudibras. 
Bra‘wrer. n. /. [from érawl/.] A wrangler; a quarrelfome, 
noify fellow. 
An advocate may incur the cenfure of the court, for being a 
brawler in court, on purpofe to lengthen out the caufe. Ayliffe. 
BRAWN. z./ [of uncertain PA, ete: 
x. The ficfhy or mufculous part of the body. 
The brawn of the arm muft appear full, fhadowed on one 
fide, then fhew the wrrift-bone thereof. Peacham. 
But moft their looks on the black monarch bend, 
His rifing mufcles and his raun commend ; 
His double biting ax, and beamy fpear, 
Each afking a gigantick force to rear. 
2. The arm, focalled from its being mufculous. 
I'll hide my filver beard ina gold beaver, 
And in my vantbrace put this wither’d drawn, 
I had purpofe 
Once more to hew thy target from thy rawn. 
3- Bulk; mufcular Srecatts, 

- Thy boift’rous hands are then of ufe, when I, 
With this directing head, thofe hands apply ; 
Brawn without brain is thine. 

The flefh of a boar. 
The beit age for the boar is fromtwo years to five years old, 
at which time it is beft to geld him, or fell him for brawn. 
Mortimer. 
. A boar. 


RA‘'WNER. 2. f. [from brawn.] A boar killed for the table. 
At Chriftmas time be careful of your fame, 
See the old tenant’s table be the fame; 
‘Then if you would fend up the Srawaner head, 
Sweet rofemary and bays around it fpread. King. 
Bra’wwriwess. n.f. [from brawny.] Strength; hardnefs. 
This drawnine/s and infenfibility of mind, is the beft armour 
we can have againft the common cvils and accidents of life. 
Locke. 
Bra‘’wny. adj. (from brawn.] Mufculous; flefhy; bulky; of 
great mufcles and itrength. 


‘The brawny fool, who did his vigour boaft, 


atts. 


Dryden. 
Shake/p. 


Shake/p. 


Dryden. 
4- 


In that prefuming confidence was loft. Dryden. 
The native energy 
Turns all into the fubftance of the tree, 
Stawes and deftsoys the fruit is only made 
F A Sr R, Dik, and for a Barreminade. Dryden. 


na Gans [bj;acan, Sax. ¿raier, Fr.] To pound ; or 


Pll burft him; I wi’? dr 
His bones as in a morber. = 
_ Except you would r 
itinto a new pafte, thet 
To BRAY. v. n. [éroire, F; . barrio, Lat.] 
1. To make a noife as an afs. 


Rá ae ae and they 
urn it oudc. than an afs can bray. Dryden. 
as “Io make an oftenfive or difagreeable Tonite: i 
Bet ars fhall our feaft be kept with flaughter’d merr? 
ou... -7 ing trumpets, and loud churlifh drums, 


or Chapman. 
chri@8 ndom ina mortar, and mould 
poffibility of a holy war. Bacon. 


Clamours of hell, be mcafures to our pomp. Shakefp. 
rms = > 

Horrible difcord, ine bray’ Mil 

Agad if he fhould ł eens 


an afs, and to hin car the lion roar, he’d cudgel him into 


t primitive rayine. eV 
Bra . n.f: eam mo ve::.] Noile ; found. See: 
oiiProus uatun’d d 
And harfl a À serums, 
Hence. St sons dreadiul bray. Shake/p. 


1. Onc that brava Jik 
N° XVIII ays like 


an afs. 
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Hold! cry’d the queen; a cat-call each fhall win ; 

Equal your merits, equal is your din ! 

But that this well-difputed game may end, 

Sound forth, my érayers / and the welkin rend. Pope. 

2. [With printers; from to bray, or beat.] An inftrument to 
temper the ink. 

7o Braze. v. a. [from bra/s.] 

1. To folder with brafs. 

If the nut be not to be caftin brafs, but only hath a worm 
brazed into it, this nicenefs is not fo abfolutely neceflary, be- 
caufe that worm is firít turned up, and bowed into the grooves 
of the fpindlc, and you may try that before it is razed in the 

_ mut. Aoxon. 
2. To harden to impudence. 

I have fo often bluined to acknowledge him, that now Í ami 

razed to it. Shakefp. King Lear. 

_ If damned-cuftom hath not éraz’d it fo, 

That it is proof and bulwark againft fenfe. 
BrA‘’ZEN. adj. (from bra/s.] 

1. Made of brafs. . 

Get alfo a fmall pair of brazen compafles, and a fine ruler, 
for taking the diftance. 


Shake/p. 


Peacham; 
A bough his brazen helmet did fuftain ; 
His heavier arms lay fcatter’d on the plain. Dryden, 
2: Proceeding from brafs: a poetical ufe. 
‘Trrumpeters 
With razen din blaft you the city’s ear; 
Mak«mingle with your rattling tabourines. Shake/p. 


2. Impudent. 
o Bra’zen. v. 7. "To beimpudent ; to bully. 
: When I ufed to reprimand him for his tricks, he would talk 
faucily, lye, and razen it out, as if he had done nothing amifs. 


. Arbuthnot. 
Bra‘zenFace. 2. f/f. [from razen and face.] An impudent 
wretch. : - , 
You do, if you fufpe& me in any difhoncfty.— Well faid, 
brazenface 3 hold it out. Shake/peares 
BRA‘ZENFACED. adj. [from brazenface.] Impudent ; fhamelefs. 
What a brazenfaced varlet art thou, to deny thou knoweft 
me? Is it two days ago, fince I tript up thy heels, and- beat 
thee before the king ? re a Shake/p- 
Quick-witted, brazxenfac’d, with fluent tongues, 
. Patient of labours, and. .diffembling wrongs. Dryden. 
Bra‘zenness. 2. f. [from brazxcn.] 
x. Appearing like brafs. 
2. Impudence. 
Bra‘zier. 2.f. See BRASIER; . 
The halfpence and farthings in England, if you fhould fell 
them to the Srazier, you would not lofe above a penny in a 
fhilling. Swift 
BREACH. n.f. [from break; breche, Fr.] 
1. The aĉ& of breaking any thing. 
"IT his tem 
Dafhing the garment of 
The fudden breach on’t. 
2. The ftate of being broken. 
O you kind gods! 
Cure this great breach in his abufed nature. Shake/p. 
3. A gap in a fortification made by a battery. , 
"l he wall was blown up in pwo places ; by which breach the 
‘Turks fecking to hav- entcred, made bloody fight. Knolles, 
‘Till mad with rage upon the breach he fir’d, ` 
Dryden. 


is peace, aboded 


Shake/peare. 


Slew friends and foes, and in the {moke retir’d. 
4- The violation of a law or contraét. 
That oath would fure contain them greatly, or the Zreach of 
it bring them to fhorter vengeance. Spenfer. 
What are thofe /reaches of the law of nature and nations, 
which do forfeit all right in a hation to govern ? Bacon. 
Breach of duty towards our nejghbours, {till involves in ita 
breach of duty towards God. South. 
The laws: of the gofpel are the only ftanding rules of mora- 
lity; and the penalties affixed by. God to the éreach of thofé 
laws, the only guards that can effectually reftrain men within 
the true bounds of decency-and virtue. 
5. The opening in a coat. 
But th’ hecdful boatman eney forth did ftretch 
His brawny arms, and all his body ftrain, 
Shat th’ utmoft fandy 4r¢ach they fhortly fetch, 
\Vhile the dread danger does behind remain. Spenfer. 
6. Difference ; quarrel; teparation of kindnefs. 
It would have becn long before the’ jealoufies and breaches 
between the armies, woul .have been compofed. Clarendon. 
7. infraction ; injury. : 
This breach upon his kingly power was without a precedent. 


Clarendon: 
BREAD. n. £ [bpe.- , Saxon.] 
1. Food made of grou. orn. 
Mankind have foun t 
which is the lighteft and prop 


Rogers. 


eans to make them into bread, 
liment for human bodies, 


Arbuthnot. 

Bread that decaying.-man with ftren fupplies, 
And gen‘rous wince, which thoughtful forrow flies. Pope. 
3-N 2. Food 


BRE 


2. Food in general, fuch as nature requires: to get bread, im- 
‘plies, to get fufficient for fupport without luxury. 
In the fweat of thy face fhalt thou eat bread. Gene/fis. 
If thefe pretenders were not fupported by the fimplicity of 
the inquifitive fools, the trade would not find them bread. 


L’ Ef: ance. 
This dowager on whom my tale I found, 
A fimple fober life in patience led, 
And had but juft enough to buy her bread. Dryden. 
When I fubmit to fuch indignities, 
Make me a citizen, a fenator of Rome; 
To fell my country, with my voice, for bread. Philips. 


I neither have been bred a fcholar, a foldier, nor to any kind 
‘of bufinefs ; this creates uneafinefs in my mind, fearing I fhall 
in time want bread. Spectator. 

3. Support of life at large. 

God is pleafed to try our patience by the ingratitude of thofe 
who, having eaten of our éread, havc lift up themfelves againft 
us. King Charles. 

But fometimes virtue ftarves, while vice is fed ; 
What then ? is the reward of virtue, bread ? Pope. 
>` BREAD-CHIPPER. #7. f. [from éread and chip.] Onc that chips 
bread ; a baker’s fervant. 

No abufe, Hal, on my honour; no abufe. — Not to dit- 
praife me, and call me pantler, and 4rcad-chipper, and I know 
not what ? Shakejpeare: 

BREAD-CORN. 7. f. [from bread and corn.] Corn of which bread 
is made. 

There was not one drop of beer in the town; the bread, 
and ébread-corn, fufficed not for fix days. Ftayward. 

When it is ripe, they gather it, and, bruifing it among 
bread-corn, they put it up into a veffel, and keep it as food for 
their flaves. Broome. 

BrREAD-ROOM. #. f: [Ina fhip.] A part of the hold feparated by 
a bulk-head from the reft, where the bread and hifket for the 
men are kept. 

BREADTH. 2. /. [from bnav, broad, Saxon.] “The medfure of 
any plain fuperficies from fide to fide. 

‘There is in Ticinum, in Italy, a church that hath windows 
only from above: itis in length an hundred feet, in breadth 
twenty, and in height near fifty ; having a door in the mian 

acon. 

‘The river Ganges, according unto later relations, if not in 
length, yetin reath and depth, may be granted to excel it. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Then all approach the flain with vaft furprize, 

Admire on what a éreadth of earth he lies.-- © Dryden. 

In our Gothick cathedrals, the narrownefs ofthe arch makes 
it rife in height; the lownefs opens it in breadth. Addifon. 

To BREAK. v. a. pret. I broke, or brake; part. pali. broke, or 

` broken. [bneccan, Saxon.] 

x. To part by violence. y 

When I brake the five loaves among five thoufand, how 
many bafkets of fragments took ye up ? Alark. 

Let us reak their bands afunder, and caft away their cords 





from us. Pfalms. 
See, faid the fire, how foon ’tis done 5 
Then took and 4rcke them one by one: 
So ftrong you’ll be in friendfhip ty’d 5 R 
So quickly brože, if you divide. Swift. 


2. To burft, or open by force. 
Mofes tells us, that the fountains of the earth were Sroke 
open, or clove afunder. Burnet’s Theory. 
3- To pierce; to divide, as light divides darknefs. 
By a dim winking lamp, which feebly 4roke 
‘The gloomy vapour, he lay ftretch’d along. 
4. To deftroy by violence. 
"This is the fabrick, which, when God dreaketh down, none 
can build up again. Burnet’s Theory. 
x. To overcome ; to furmount. A 
Into my hand he fore’d the tempting gold, 
WV hile I with modeft ftruggling rože his hold. 
6. To batter; to make breaches or gaps in. 
Pd give bay Curtal, and his furniture, 
Aly mouth no more were éroken than thefe boys, 
And writ as little beard. Shake/peare. 
7. To crufh or deftroy the ftrength of the body. 
© father abbot ! 
An old man, éroken with the ftorms of ftate, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye 5 
Give him a little earth for charity. 
‘The breaking of that parliament 
Broke him; as that difhoneft victor: 
At Chzronea, fatal to liberty, 
Kill’d with report that old man elog-.ent. Adi lton. 
Have not fome of his vices weaken’d'Wis body, and roe his 
health ? have not others diflipat< ` eftate, and reduced him 
to want? - Lillotion. 
8. To fink or appal the farit. 
I?ll brave her to her face ; 
T’ll give my anger its free courfe again{ft her: | ms 
Thou halt fe, Phoenix, how I’ll break her pride. Priis. 


Dryden. 


Gay. 


Shak efpear ee 


BRE 
2. To fubdúe. 


Why, then, thou can’ft not break her to the lute, — 
—VWVhy, no; for fhe hath broke the lute to me. 

Shaku/peare’s Taming of the Shrew. 

Bchold young Juba, the Numidian princc, 
With how much care he forms himfeif to glory, 

And breaks the fiercenefs of his native temper. 

re. To crufh ; to difable; to incapacitate. 

The defeat of that day at Corpredy was much greater than 
it then appeared to be 3 and it even broke the heart of his army. 
Clarendcn, 


Addi fen, 


Your hopes without are vanifh'd into fmokes 


‘Your captains taken, and your armics roe. Dryden, 
xx. To weaken the mind. 
Oppreft nature fleeps : 
This reft might yet have balm’d thy reten fenfes, 
Which, if conveniency will not allow, 
Stand in hard cure. Shakefpeare. 


If any dabler in poetry dares venture upon the experiment, 

he will only reak his brains. Felton. 
t2. To tame; to train to cbedience: 

WV hat boots it to reak a colt, and to let him {traicht run 


loofe at random ? Spen/fer. 
So fed before he’s Lroke, he’ll bear 
‘Too great a ftomach patiently to feel 

The lafhing whip, or chew the curbing ftecl. May. 


That hot mouth’d beaft that bears againft the curb, 


Hard to be broken even by lawful kings. Dryden, 
No fports but what belong to, war they know, 
To break the ftubborn colt,: to bend the bow. Dryden, 
Virtues like thefe, 
Make human nature fhine, reform the foul, 
And reak our fierce barbarians into.men. Addifon. 


13. To make bankrupt. 
For this few know themfelves: for merchants 4rofe, 
View their eftate with difcontent and pain. Davies. 
The king’s grown bankrupt, like a broken man. Shake/p. 
With arts like thefe, rich Matho, when he {fpeaks, 
Attracts all fees, and little lawyers breaks. Dryden. 
A command or call to be liberal, all of a fudden im poverifhes 
the rich, éreaks the merchant, and fhuts up every private man’s 
exchequer. South. 
x4. To crack or open the skin, fo as that the blood comes. 
She could have run and waddled all about, even the day 
before fhe brože her brow ; and then my hufband took up the 
child. Shake/peare. 
Weak foul! and blindly to deftruétion led : 
She break her heart ! he'll: fooner break your head.: Dryden, 
x5. ‘To violate a contract or promife. 
Lovers break not hours, 


-. 


Unlefs it be to come before their time. Shake/peare. 
Pardon this fault, and, by my foul I fwear, 

I never more will 4reaé an oath with thee. Shake/peare. 
Did not our worthies of the houfe, 

Before they brože the peace, break vows? Fducdibras. 

16. To infringe a law. 

Unhappy man! to reak the ‘pious laws 

Of nature, pleading in his childrens caufe. Dryden. 


17- To intercept; to hinder the effect of. 
Break their talk, miftrefs, quickly ; my kinfman fhall {peak 
for himfelf. Shake/peare. 
Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, yet fo as if the 
firft fall be droken, by means of a fop, or otherwife, it ftayeth 
above. Bacon. 
‘Think not my fenfe of virtue is fo {mall ; 
Z’ll rather leap down firft, and break your fall. Dryden. 
As one condemn’d to leap a precipice, 
Who fees beforérhis eyes:the depth betiew, 
Stops fhort, and looks about for fome kind fhrub, 
To break his dreadful fall. 
She held my hand, the deftin’d blow to break, 
‘Then from her rofy lips begas to fpeak. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


x8. ‘To interrupt. 


Some folitary cloifter WAH jhoofe, 
Coarfe my attire, and fho 1 be my fleep, 
Broke oy the melancholy midnight bell. Dryden. 
‘The father was fo moved, that h could only command his 
voice, 4,of¢. with fighs and fobbings, o far as to bid her pro- 
è Addifon.. 
The poor fhade fhiv’ring ftands, and muft not break 
“His painful filencé, till the mortal fpeak. Tirckell. 
Sometimes in Sroken words he figh’d his care, 
Look'd pale, and tumbled when he view’d the fair. Gay- 
I9. To feparate company. 
Did not Paul and Barnabas difpute with that vehemence, 
that they were forced to reak company ? Atterbury. 
22. Io diffolve any union. 
It-is great folly, as well as injuftice, to reak off fo hoble a 
relation. : Collier. 
21. To reform; with of. 
The French were not quite Sroken of it, until fome time after 
they became chriftians. ` Grew. 
4 22. le 
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22. To open fomething new; to propound fomething by an 
overture. i 
When any.new thing fhall be propounded, no counfellor 
fhould fuddenly deliver any pofitive opinion, but only hear it, 
and» at the moft, but to reak it, at firft, that it may be the 


better underftood at the next meeting. Bacon. 
I, who mich defir’d to know 
Of whence fhe was, yet fearful how to break 
My mind, adventur’d humbly thus to fpeak. Dryden. 


23. To break the back. To ftrain or diflocate the vertebra with 


too heavy burdens:. 

I’d rather crack my finews, break my back, 
‘Than you fhould fuch difhonour undergo. 
To break the back. ‘To difable one’s fortune. 

O, many, 
Have broke their backs, with laying manors on ’em, 
For this great journey. Shake/peare. 
To break a decer. To cut it up at table. 


S. hakefpeare. 
24- 


Z5. i 
ah, To break fafi. To eat the firft time in the day. 
27. To breuk ground. “Yo plow. 


When the price of corn falleth, men generally give ovcr 
furplus tillage, and reak no more ground than will ferve to fup- 
ply their own turn. Carew. 
The hufbandman mutt firlt reak the land, before it be made 
capable of good feed. Davies. 
28. To *-eak ground. “To open trenches. 
29. To break the heart. “To deftroy with grief. 
Good my lord, enter here. ————. 
—W illt break my heart ? 
I’d rather break mine own. 
Should not all relations bear a part ? 
It were enough to break a fingle beart. 
320. To break a jeff. To utter a jeft unexpected. 
31. To break the neck. “To lux, or put out the neck joints. 
I bad as lief thou did break his neck, as his fingers. Shake/p. 
32. To break off. “To put a fudden ftop. À 
33- To break of- To preclude by fome obftacle fuddenly inter- 
ofed. 
á To check the ftarts and fallies of the foul, 
And reak off all its commerce with the tongue. Addifon. 
34. To break up. “Vo diifolve ; to put a fudden end to. 
Who cannot reft till he good fellows find ; 
He breaks up houle, turns out of doors his mind. Herbert. 
He threatened, that the tradefmen would beat out his teeth, 
if he did not retire immediately, and ¿reak up the meeting. 
. Arbuthnot. 





Dryden. 


35- To break up. “To open; to lay open. 

The fhells being thus lodged amongft this mineral matter, 
when this now comes to be & ofe up, if exhibits impreffions of 
the fhells. IV oodward. 

36. To break up. To feparate or difband. 

After taking the ftrong city of Belgrade, Solyman returning 
to Cenitantinople, broke up his army, and there lay ftill the 
whole ycar following. Knolles. 

37- To break upon the wheel. To punith by ftretching a criminal 
upon the whecl, and breaking his bones with bats. 

28. To reak wind. To give vent to wind in the body. 

To BREAK. vV. 7. 

1. To part in two. 

Give forrow words, the grief that does not fpeak, 

W hifpers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it break. Shakefp. 

2. To burft. 

The clouds are ftill above; and, while I fpeak, 


A fecond deluge o'er our heads may break. Dryden. 
The Roman camp 

Hangs o’er us black and threatning, like a ftorm 

Juft breaking on our heads. Dryden. 


3. To barf v;-d24mig, as waves on a rock. 

He could compare the confufidn of’ a multitude to that tu- 
mult in the Icarian fea, dafhing and breaking among its crowd 
of iflands. ; Pope. 

At laft a falling billow, .fops his breath, 
Breaks o'er his head, aru whelms him underneath. Dryden. 
4. To break as a fwelling «se open, and difcharge matter. 

Some hidden abfcefs ry NÆ mefentery, breaking fome few 
days after, was difcovered to be an apofteme. #larvey. 

Afk one who hath fvodued his natural rage, how he likes the 
change, and undoubtedly he will tell you, that it is no lefs 
happy than the tafe of a broken impoftume, as the painful 
gathering and filling of it. Decay of Piety. 

5. To open as the morning. 
The day breaks not, it is my heart, 

Becaufe that I and you muft part. 

Stay, or elfe my joys will dic, 

And perifh in their infancy. Donne. 

_ When a man thinks of any thing in the darknefs of the 
night, whatever deep impreffions it may make in his mind. 
they are apt to vanifh as foon as the day breaks about him. 

: i Addijòn. 

6. To burft forth ; to exclaim. 
Every man, 
After the hidcous florm that follow'’d, war 


Shake/peare.” 
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A thing infpir’d; and, not confulting, Sroke 
Into a general prophecy. 
7. To become bankrupt. 

I did mean, indeed, to pay you with this; w ich, if, like 
an ill venture, it come unluckily home, I reas, and you, my 
gentle creditors, lofe. SAbakefpeare. 

He that puts ll upon adventures, doth oftentimes breaks, and 
come to poverty. Bacon. 

Cutler faw tenants reak, and houfes fall, 

For very want he could not build a wall. 

8. To decline in health and ftrength. 
Yer thus, methinks, I hear them freak $ 

See how the dean begins to break : 

Poor genticman! he droops apace. 

b. To iffue out with vehemence. 
W hofe wounds, yet frefh, with bloody hands he ftrook, 
While from his breatft the dreadful accents brote. Pope. 
tło. To make way with fome kind of fuddennefs, impctuolity, or 
violence. 

Calamities may be ncareft at hand, and readieft to break in 
fuddenly upon us, which we, in regard of times or circum- 
ftances, may imagine to be farthcft off. flooker. 

The three mighty men & o4e through the hoft of the Philif- 
tines. 2 Samuel. 

‘They came into Judah, and 4rafe into it. 2 Chronicles. 

Or who fhut up the fea within doors; when it rake forth, as 
if it had iffued out of the womb. Trb. 

This, this is he; foftly awhile, 

Let us not dreak in upon hiin. Adilton. 

He refolved, that Balfour fhould ufe his utmoft endeavour to 
reak through with his whole body of horfe. Clarendon. 

When the channel of a river is overcharged with water, 
more than it can deliver, it necefflarily breaks over the banks, 


Shakelpeare. 


Pope. 


Swift. 


to make itfelf room. Fale. 
Sometimes his anger breažs through all difguifes, 
And fpares not gods nor men. Denham. 


Till through thofe clouds the fun of knowledge brake, 
And Europe from her lethurgy did wake. Denham. 
Oh! could’ft thou reak through fate’s fevere decrec, 


A new Marcellus fMhould arite in thee. Dryden. 
At length I’ve a&ied my teverett part 5 

I fecl the woman /reaking in upon me, 

And melt abeut my heart, my tears will flow. Addiforn. 


How does the luftre of our father’s ations, 
Through the dark cloud of ills that cover him, 
Break out, and burn with more triumphant blaze! Addin. 
And yet, methinks, a beam of light 4 eaks in 
On my departing foul. Addifon. 
‘There are not wanting fome, who, ftruck with the ufeful- 
nefs of thefe charities, break through all the difficulties and ob- 
{tructions that now lic in the way towards advancing them. 
Atterbury. 
Almighty pow’r, by whofe moft wife command, 
Helplefs, forlorn, uncertain here I ftand ; 
‘Take this faint glimmering of thyfelf away, 


Or break into my foul with perfeét day ! Arbuthnot. 
Heav’n its fpaı kling portals wide difplays 
And reak upon thee ina flood of day ! Pope. 


I muft pay her the laft duty of friendfhip, wherever fhe is, 
though I ¿reak through the whole plan of life which I have 
formed in my mind. Swift. 

1r. To come to an explanation. 

But perceiving this great alteration in his friend, he thought 


fit to 4rcak with him thereof. Sidney. 
Stay with me awhile ; 
I am to reak with thee of fome affairs, 
"That touch me near. Shake/peare« 


Break with them; gentle love, 
About the drawing as many of their hufbands 
Into the plot, as can; if not, to rid’em, 
‘That'll be the eafier practice. 
x2. To fall out; to be friends no longer- 

, Be not afraid to Sreak 
With murd’rers, and traitors, for the faving 
A life fo near and neceflary to you, g 
As is your country’s. B. Fobnfon- 
To 4reak upon the fcore of danger or expence, is to be mean 

and narrow-fpirited. Collier. 

Sighing, he fays, we muft certainly 4reaé, 

And my cruel unkindnefs compels him to fpeak. Priors 

13- To break from. To feparate from with fome vehemence. 

How didft thou fcorn life’s meaner charms, 

‘Thou who cou’dft reak from Laura’s arms? Rofcommon. 

Thus radiant from the circling crowd he Broke ; 

And thus with m ly modefty he fpoke. Dryden. 

is cuftom m s bigots and fcepticks; and thofe that 

om it, arc indas,, . of herefy. Locke. 

‘akin. To enter u eftedly, without proper pre- 


Ben. Fobnfon- 


oétor is a pedant, that, with a deep voice, and a má- 
nal air Sreaks in upon converfation, and drives down all 


before hira. Addifon. 
15. Fa 
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I5. Zolreak. “Todifcard. 

When I fee a great officer lrokfe, a change made in the court, 
or the miniftry, and this under the moft gracious princefs that 
ever reigned. Siutft. 

16. To break loofe. “To efcape from captivity. 
Who would not, finding way, break loofe from hell, 

And boldly venture to whatever placc, 

Fartheft from pain. Adilton. 

17. To brew: loofe. To thake off reftraint. 

If we deal falfely in covenant with God, and break loofe from 
all our engagements to him, we releafe God from all the pro- 
mifes he has made to us. Tillotj/on. 

18. Zo break of. To defift fuddenly. 

Do not peremptorily break off, in any bufinefs, in a fit of 
anger; but howfoever you fhew bitternefs, do not aét any 
thing that is mot revocable. Bacon. 

Pius Quintus, at the very time when that memorable vic- 
tory was won by the Chriftians at Lepanto, being then hearing 
of caufes in confiftory, ¿rože off fuddenly, and faid to thofe a- 
bout him, It is now more time we fhould give thanks to God. 

Bacon. 

When you begin to confider, whether you may'fafely take 

one draught more, let that be accounted a fign late enough to 


break off. ; : Taylor. 
19. To break off from. “To part from with violence. 
I muft from this enchanting queen break off. Shakefp. 
20. To break out. “Vo difcover itfelf in fudden effeéts. 
Let not one fpark of filthy lJuftful fire 9 
er. 


Break out, that may her facred peace moleft. 
‘They {mother and Cian down the flame of the mifchief, fo 
as it may not reak ont in their time of government; what 
comes afterwards, they care not. Spenfer. 
Such a deal of wonder is Lroken out within this hour, that 


ballad-makers cannot be able to exprefs it. bake/p. 
As fire reaks out of flint by percuffion, fo wifdom and truth 
iffueth out of the agitation of argument.. lowell. 
Fully ripe, his fwelling fate breaks out, 
And hurries him.to mighty mifchiefs.on. Dryden. 
All turn’d their fides, and to each other fpoke ; 
I faw their words éreak out in fire and fmoke. Dryden. 


Like a ball of fire, the further thrown, 

Still with a greater blaze fhe fhone, 

And her bright foul broke out on ev’ry fide. 

‘There can be no greater labour, than to be always diffem- 
bling ; there being fo many ways by which a fmothered truth 
is apt to blaze, and reak out. South. 

They are men of concealcd fire, that doth not: reak out in 
the ordinary circumftances of life. Addifon. 

A violent fever broke out in the place,. which fwept away 
great multitudes. Addifon. 

21. To break out. “To have eruptions from the body, as puftules 
or fores. 

22. To treak out. To become diffolute. o 

He broke not out into his great excefles, while he was re- 
{trained by the counfels and authority of Seneca. Dryden. 

23. To break up. “To ceafe; to intermit. 

It is credibly affirmed, that, -upon that w day, when the 
river firft rifeth, great plagues in Cairo ufe fuddenly to 4reak up. 

Bacon's Natural Fifiory. 
24. To break up. “To diffolve itfelf. 

Thefe, and the like conceits, wher mën have cleared their 
underftanding, by the light of experience, will fcatter and break 
up, like mift. : Bacon. 

The fpeedy depredation of air upon watery moifture, and 
verfion of the fame into air, appeareth in nothing more vifi- 
ble, than the fudden difcharge or vanifhing of a little cloud of 
breath, or vapour, from glafs, or any polifhed body; for the 
miftinefs fcattereth, and dreaketh up fuddenly. Bacon. 

But, ere he came near it, the pillar and crofs of light rake 
up, and caft itfelf abroad, as it were, into a irmament of many 
ftars. Bacon. 

What we obtain by converfation, is oftentimes loft again, 
as foon as the company breaks up, or, at leaft, when the day-va- 
nifhes. ats. 

25. To break up. To begin holidays; to be difmiffed from bu- 
finefs. 
Our army is difpers’d already: 
Like youthful fteers unyok’d, they took their courfe: 
Ealt, weft, north, fouth: or, like a {chool brože up, 


Each hurries tow’rds his home and fporting-place. Shake/p. 
26. To break with. ‘To part friendfhip with any. 
"There is a fave whom we havc put in‘prifon, 
Reports, the Volf{cians, with two feveral powers, 
Are entered in the Roman territories.— 
— Go fece this rumourer whipt. Itc annot be, 
The Volfcians dare break with us. Shake/peare. 


Can there be any thing of fri ~‘hip.in fmares, hooks, and 
trapans ? Whofoever breaks th his friend upon fuch ter- 1s, 
has enough to warran um in fo doing, both before God and 
mart: South. 

Invent fome apt pretence, 

To break with Bertran. Dryden. 
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27. Itis to be obferved of thisextenfive and perplexed verd, that 
in all its fignifications, whether active or neutral, it has fome 
reference to its primitive meäning, by implying either detri- 
ment, fuddennefs, or violence. 

Break. 2. f. [from the verb.) . 

1. State of being broken ; opening. 

From the break of day until noon, the roaring of the can- 
non never ceafed. : Knolles. 
For now, and fince firft rea of day, the fiend, 

Mere ferpent in appearance, forth wascome. Parad. Loft. 

“They muft be drawn from far, ‘and without Jreaks, to avoid 

the multiplicity of lines. Dryden. 
‘The fight of it would be quite loft, did it not fomctimes dif- 

cover itfelf through the reaks and openings of the woods that 


grow about it. Addifen, 
2. A paule; an interruption. 
3- Aline drawn, noting that the fenfe is fufpended. 
All modern trafh is 
Set forth with num’rous 4rea@és and datfhes. Swift. 
BREAKER. 2. f. [from break.] 
1. He that breaks any thing. 
Cardinal, Pll be no éreaker of the law. Shakelpeare. 


If the churches were not employed to be places to hear 
God’s law, there would be need of them, to be prifons for 
the breakers of the laws of men. South, 

2. A wave broken by rocks or fandbanks. 
To BREAKFAST. v. n. [from break and faf.] To eat the firt 
mecal in the day. 
As toon as Phoebus’ rays infpeét us, 
Firft, dir, I read, and then I éreakfa/?. 
Brr’/ak rast. z. f- [from the verb.] 
x. The firft meai in the day. 
The duke was at dreak{fa/?7, the laft of his repafts in this 


Prior. 


world. . IF otton. 
2. The thing eaten at the firft meal. 
Hope is a good &eakfaf?7, but it is a bad fupper. Bacon. 


A good piece of bre 
my young imatter. - 
3- A meal, or food in general. 
Had I been feized by a hungry lion, 


would be often the beft 4rzakfa/? for 
Locke. 


I would have been a éreakfaf? to the beaft. Shakefp. 
I lay me down to gafp my lateft breath, 

The wolves will get a éreatfa/? by my death, 

Yet fcarce enough their hunger to fupply. Dryden. 


Bre’aKneck.-n. /. [from break and neck.] A fall in which the 
neck is broken; a fteep piacon P the neck. 
m 


Forfake the court ; to do’t or no, is certain 

To me a breakneck. Shake/fpeare: 
BrE’AK PROMISE. “f [from éreak and promife.] One that 

makes a practice of breaking his promife. 

I will think you the moft atheiftical sreakpromife, and the 
moft hollow lover. Shake/fpeare. 

Bre’axvow. n. f. [from ġreak and vew.] He that practifeth the 
breach of vows. 
‘That daily. dreakvow, he that wins of all, 
Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, maids. 
Shakejp. King Jobn. 
Bream. n.f- [érame, Fr.] The name of a fith. 

The dream being at full growth, is a large ffh ; he will breed 
both in rivers and ponds, but loves beft tolive in ponds. He 
is, by Ge/ner, taken to be more elegant than wholfome. He is 
long in growing, but breeds exceedingly in a water that pleafes 
him, and, in many ponds, fo faft as to overftock them, and 
ftarve the other fiih. He is very broad, with a forked tail, and 
his fcales fet in excellent order. He hath large eyes, and a 
narrow fucking mouth, two fets of teeth, and a lozing bone, 
to help his grinders. The male is obferwed tq have two large 
melts, and the femat twodarge bags of eggs or fpawn. 

; Walton's Angler. 
A broad Sreant, to pleafe fome curious tafte, 

While yet alive in boiling ter caft, 

Vex’d with unwonted heat, ` ils, flings about. 
BREAST. x. /. [bneoyc, Saxgn-] 
x. The middle part of the hu 

the belly. 
2. The dugs or tcats of women which contain the milk. 

The fubftance of the breafts is compofed of a great number 
of glands, ofan oval figure, which lie in @ great quantity of 
fat. Their excretory duéts, as they approach the nipple, join 
afid unite together, till at laft they form feven, cight, or more, 
{mall pipes, called tubuli lactiferi, which have feveral crofs ca- 
nals, by which they communicate with one another, that if any 
of them be ftopped, the milk, which was brought toit, might 
not ftagnate, but pafs through by the other pipes, which all ter- 
minate in the extremity of the nipple. T hey have arteries and 
veins from the fubclavian and intercoftral. “They have nerves 
from the vertebral pairs, and from the fixth pair of the brain. 
Their úl iş. to feparatec the milk for the nourifhment of the 
foetus. The tubes, which compofe the glands of the éreg/ in 
maids, like a fphin&ter mufcle, contract to clofely, that no part 


of the blood can enter them ; but when the womb grows big 
wi 


Waller. 


ody, between the neck and 
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With a foetus, and comprefies the defcending trunk of the great 
artery, the blood flows in a greater quantity, and witha greater 
force, through the artcries of the drez/fs, and forces a paflage 
into their glands, which, being at firit narrow, admits only of 
a thin water; but growing wider by ccegrecs, as the womb 
rows bigger, the glands receive a thick ferum, and, after 
eet a they run with a thick milk ; becaufe that Llood, which 
before did flow to the fœtus, and, for three or four days after- 
wards, by the uterus, beginning then to ftop, does more dilate 
the mamillary glands. HiNcY. 
They pluck the fatherlefs from the Srea/?. Fcb, xxiv. 9- 
3. The part of a beaft that is under the neck, between the fore- 
egs- 
4° "Phe heart; the confcience; the difpofition of the mind: 
Needlefs was written law, where none oppreft ; 
The law of man was written in his éreaf?. Dryden's Ovid. 
x. The paffions ; the regard. 
Magarita firft poffefs’d, 
If { remember well, my érea/. Cowley. 
To BREAastT. v.a. [from the noun.] To meetin front; to op- 


pofe breaft to breaft. 5 
The threaden fails 


Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow’d fea, 

Breafling the lofty furge. - Shake/pca e's Fienry N. 

Bre’AsrsBone. n.f: [from breafi and bone.] “Lhe bone of the 
breaít; the fternum. 

‘The belly fhall be eminent by fhadowing the flank, and un- 
der the Lrea//b.ne. ‘ eacham. 

BRE ASTCASKET. n.f. [from breaff and cafket.|] With mariners. 
The largeft and longeft cafkets, which are a fort of ftrings 
placed in the middle of the yard. - 

BRE'ASTFAST. n. f: [from éreaf? and faf7.] In afbip. A rope 
faflened to fome part of her forward on, to hold her head toa 
warp, or the like. édarris. 

Bre’astTHIGH. adj. [from breaf? and high.] Upto the breaft. 

The river itfelf gave way unto her, fo that fhe was ftraight 
breafihigh. Sidzey. 

Lay madam Partlet bafking in the fun, 

Breafthigh in fand. Dryden’s Fables. 

Bre’asrHooks. n.f: [from breafand hook.] With thipwrights. 

“The compaffing timbers before, that help to ftrengthen the 
ftem, and all the forepart of the fhip. Farris. 

BRE'ASTKNOT. n. f. [from éreaf? and énct.] A knot or bunch 
of ribbands worn by women on the breaft. 

Our ladies have fill faces, and our men hearts, why may we 
not hope for the fame atchievements from the infucnce of this 
breaffknot ? Addifon’s Freeholder. 

BR ce DEANTA n. J- [from őreaj? and plate.] Armour for the 
breaít. 

What flionger reaf plate than a heart untainted ? 

Thrice is he arm`d, that hath his quarrel juit. Shakefpeare. 

Gain fhicld, helm, brea/plate, and, inftead of thofe, 

Five fharp finooth ftones from the next brook he chofe. 

Cowley. 

This vencrable champion will come into the field, armed 
only with a pocket-piftol, before his old rulty breaffplate could 
be fcoured, and his cracked hcadpiece mended. see. 

BRE'ASTPLOUGH. n.f. [from dreaffand plough ] A plough uled 
for paring turf, driven by the breaft. 

Ihe éreaffp/ough which a man fhoves before him. JAZortim. 


Bree’astrores. x. /- (from reaf? and rope ] Inathip. Thofe 
ropes which faften the yards tothe parrels, and, with the par- 
rels, hold the yards faft to the maft. Farris. 


BRe’Asrwork. n.f. [from breaf# and work.] Works thrown 
up as high as the breaft of the defendants; the fame with pa- 
rapert. 

Sir John Aftley caft up dreaffworks, and made a redoubt for 
the defence of his men. Clarendon. 

BREATH. 4. /..[bna%e, Saxon.] 

3. Tie air drawn in and ejc&ed oùt of the body by living ani- 
mals. 

WV hither are they vartifh’d? 
Into the air: and what feer#d corporal 

5 moo as breath into the wind. Shake/p. King Lear. 

- Life. 
No man has more ccgstempt than I of breath ; 
But whence haft thou thf pow'r to give me death ? Dryden. 

3- The ftate or power of breathing freely ; oppofed to the con- 
dition in which a man is breathlefs and ipent. 

At other times, he cafts to fue the chace 
Of fwift wild beafts, or run on foot a race, 
S enlarge hi» reath, large breath in arms moft necdful,* 
r elle, by wreftling, to wax {trong and heedful. Spen/fer. 
ule your difference? fpeak.— 
— 4 an fcarce in émeats, my lord. Shake/p. Ki - 
Spaniard, take ércarh; fae refpite I'll afford “a ae 
Niv caufe is mor S 


e advantage than your fword. Dryden. 
aoe {words fo wholly did the fates employ, z 
er, they, at length, grew weary to deitroy 5 
TEE d the work we brought, and out of bredih, 
Niade forrow and defpair attend for death. Dryden’s. engs 


4- Refpiration; 


No XVIL the power of breathing. 
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Refit, that gives all men life, gave him his death, 
And too much breathing put him out of breath. 
5. Refpite; paufe; relaxation. 
Give me fome breath, fome little paufe, dear lord, 
Before I pofitively fpeak. Shake/peare’s Richard JYI. 
6. Breeze; moving air. 
Vent all thy paffion, and I'll ftand its fhock, 
Calm and unruffied as a fummer’s fea, 
When not a reath of wind flies o'er its furface. Addi, Cats. 


Dyrydesi- 


7- Afingle at; an inftant. 


ou menace me, and court me in a breath, 
Your Cupid looks as dreadfully as death. Dryden, 
BREATHABLE. adj. [from breath.] That may be breathed; 
as, b+ cathab/e air. 
Jo BREATHE. v. n. [from sreath.] 
1. To draw in and thow out the air by the Jungs. 
Safe return’d, the race of glory paft, 
New to his friends embrace, had dreath'd his laft. 
2. To live. 
Let him žreathe, between the heav’ns and earth, 
A private manin Athens. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
3. To take breath; to reft. 
He ptefently follow’d the victory fo hot upon the Scots, that 
he fuffered them not to breathe, or gather themfelves together 
again. Spenfer’s State cf Ireland. 
‘Three times they reath’d, and three times did they drink, 
Upon agreement. Shake/peare’s Henry IV. 
When France had éreath’d, after inteftine broils, 
And peace and co:,queft crown’d her foreign toils. Re/tomm. 
4- To pafs by breathing. 
Shall I not han Do {tifled in the vault, 
To whofe foul mouth no healthfome air breathes in; 
And there be ftrangl’d ere my Romeo comes ? Shake/p. 
To BREATHE. v.a. 
1. To infpire, or inhale into one’s own body, and ejeét or expire 
out of it. 


Pope: 


‘They with to live, 
‘Their pains and poverty defire to bear, 
To view the light of heav’n, and breathe the vital air. 
They here be 
and faw all the 
ple light. 
2. To inje& by breathing. 
He breathed into us the breath of life, a vital active fpirit ; 
whofe motions, he expects, fhould own the dignity of its ori- 
ginal. Decay of Piety. 
I would be youngs be handfome, be belov’d, 
Could I but 4reathe myfelf into Adraftus, Dryden. 
3- To expire; to eje& by breathing. 
She is called, by ancient authors, the tenth mufe; and, by 


Dryd. 

to breathe a moft delicious kind of zxther, 
elds about them covered with a kind of pur- 
À Tatler. 


Plutarch, is compared to Caius, the fon of Vulcan, who 
breathed out nothing but flame; Speator. 
4- Toexercife 3 to keepin breath. 
Thy greyhounds are as {wift as breathed tags: Shake/»s 
5. Toinfpire; to move or a&tuate by breath. 
The artful youth proceed to form the quire ; 
They breathe the flute, or ftrike the vocal wire. Prior. 
6. T exhale 3 to fend out as breath. 
His altar breathes 
Ambrofial odours, and ambrofial flow’rs. Miltons Par. Loft. 


7. To utter privately. 
I have tow’rd heav’n dreath’d a fecret vow, 
To live in pray’r and contemplation. Shate/p. Mer. of Ven. 
8. To give air or vent to. 
he ready cure to cool the raging pain, 
Ts underneath the foot to breathe a vein. 
Bre’aTHerR. z. f> [from breathe. ] 
x. One that breathes, or lives. 
She fhows a body rather than a life, 
A ftatue than a breather. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
I will chide no breather in the world but myfelf. Shake/p. 
2. One that utters any thing. 
No particular fcandal once can touch, 
But it confounds the breather.  Shake/p. Adeaf. for Meafure. 
3. Infpirer ; one that animates or infufes by infpiration. 
The breather of all life does now expire: 
His milder father fummons him away. 
BRE'ATHING. n. f [from breathe.] 
x. Afpiration; fecret prayer. | : 
While to high heav’n his pious 4reathings turh’d, 
Weeping he hop’d, and facrificing mourn’d. 
a. Breathing place; vent. 
The warmth diftends the chinks, 
New breathings, whence new nourifhment fhe takes. 
Brr’aTHLess. adj. [from breath. ] 
x. Out of breath; fpent,with labour. 
Well knew 
with patience and fufferance fly, 
“oon cooled t& fubdue; ; 
ie breathlefi wax, tnixgtle’ganrenew. Fairy Q. 
ver, when the fight wa&done, ~ 
-dry with rago and extreme toil, 
2 . 


Dryden's Virgil. 


Norris. 


Prior. 


and makes 
Dryd. 


The prir 


Breath'efis 
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teat: Sa and faint, leaning upon my fword, 
Came there a certain lord.  Shakefp. Henry IV. 
Many fo ftrained themfelves in their race, that they fell 
down éreath'e/s and dead. Flayward. 
Breathile/s and tir’d, is all my fury fpent ? 
Cr does my glutted fpleen at length relent ? 
2. Dead. 
Kneeling before this ruin of fweet life, 
And breathing to this éreath/e/s excellence, 
The incenfe of avow, a holy vow. Shake/p. King Jobn. 
Yielding to the fentence, 4reath/e/s thou 
And pale fhalt lie, as what thou burieft now. 
BRED. particip. paf. (from to breed.] 
heir malice was red in them, and their cogitation would 
never be changed. W¥ifdom, xii. 10. 
BREDE. 2. / See BRAID. 
In a curious rede of needlework, one colour falls away by 
fuch juft degrees, and another rifes fo infenfibly, that we fece 
the variety without being able to diftinguifh the total vanifhing 
of the one, from the firíft appearance of the other. Addifon. 
BREECH. z. /: [fuppofed from bnzcan, Sax.] 
1. The lower part of the body; the back part. 
When the king’s pardon was offered by a herauld, a lewd 
boy turned towards him his naked breech, and ufed words fuit- 
able to that gefture. z : Hayward. 
The ftorks devour fnakes and other ferpents; which when 
they begin to creep out at their dreeches, they will prefently clap 
them clofe to a wall, to keep them in. 
2- Breeches. " 
Ah! that thy father had been fo.refolv’d !— 
— T hat you might ftill have worn the petticoat, 
And ne’er have ftol’n the breech from Lancaiter. 
3- The hinder part of a piece of ordnance. > 
So cannons, when they mount- vaft pitches, 
Are tumbl’d back upon their érceches. 
To BREECH. v.a. [from the noun.] 
x. To put into breeches.’ : 
2. To fit any thing with a breech; as, to dreach pe 
BREECHES. 2. f. [bnæc, Sax. from bracca,. an old ulifh word ; 
fo that Skinner imagines the name af the. part covereth with 
breeches, to be derived from that of the garment. In this fenfe 
it bas no /fingular.] - Mi 
x. The garment worn by men over-the lower part of the body. 
Petrachio is coming in a new bat and an old jerkin, and a 
pair of old breeches, thrice turned. . Shake/p. Taming the Shrew. 
Rough fatires, fly remarks, ill-natur’d fpeeches, 
Are always aim’d at poets that wear breeches. 
_ Give him a fingle coat to make, he’d do’t; 
A velt or breeches, fingly ; but the brute — 
Cou’d ne’er contrive ail three to make a fuit. 
=. Ma King’s Art of Cookery. 
2. To wear the breeches, is, to ufurp the authority of the huf- 
bands. 
The wife of Xanthus was proud and domimgecring, as if her 
fortune, and her extraction, had entitled her to the breeches. 
Lk’ Eftrange. 
To BREED... zw. a. preter. I dred, I have dred. [bnæban, Sax.] 
x. To procreate; to generate; to producemere of the {pecies. 
None fiercer in Numidia dred, 
With Carthage were in triumph led. Rofcommen. 
2. To occafion; tocaufe; to produce. 
‘Thereat he roared for exceeding pain, 
‘That, to have heard, great horrour would have dred. F.Q, 
Our own hearts we know, but we are not certain what hope 
the rites and orders of our church have red in the hearts of 
-others. Fiooker. 
What hurt ill company, and overmuch liberty, breedeth in 
youth ! Afcham’s Schoolma/fter. 
Intemperance and luft reed infirmities and difeafes, which, 
being propagated, fpoil the ftrain of a nation. T illotfon. 
To contrive; to hatch; to plot. 
My fon Edgar! had he a hand to write this! a heart and 
brain to breed it in! . Shakefp. King Lear. 
4. To produce from one’s felf. 
-~ Children would. breed their teeth with much lefs danger. 


Locke on Education. 


Dryden's En. 


Prior. 


Shake/p. 


SAincnym. 


Prior. 
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s. To give birth to; to be the native place. 
Mr. Harding, and the worthieft divine Chriftendom hath dred 
for the fpace of fome hundreds of years, were brought up to- 


gether in the fame univerfity. - looker. 
Hail, foreign wonder! 
W hom, certain thefe rough fhades did never breed. Ailton. 
6. To educate; to qualify by education. 
Whoeg’er thouart, whofe fu: ward cars are bent 
On ftate-affairs to guide the go. .ument ; 
Hear firit what Socrates of old has, GuJd 
To the lov’d youth, whom bred Dryden. 
To breed up the fon to co 
Is evermore the parent’s exy D Furcenal. 
And left the pi „ S, to rapine bred, 
NVirthout contro’, to ftrip and fpoil the dead. ‘der. 
His farm may not remove his children tco jarfr . or 
the trade he érecds them upin. - Socke. 


Grew s Nlufæum.’ 
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7. To bring up; to take care of from infancy. 
Bred up in grief, can pleafure be our theme? 

Our endlefs anguifh, does not nature claim ? 

Reafon and forrow are to us the fame. 

Ah, wretched me! by fates averfe decreed 

To bring thee forth with pain, with care to dreed. 

To BREED. wv. 7. 
1. To bring young. 

-Lucina, it feems, was breeding, and fhe did nothing bufen- 
tertain the company with a difcourfe upon the difficulty of ree 
koning to a day. Sreator. 

2. To encreafe by new produétion. 
But could youth laft, and love fti'!l breed, 

Fiad joys no date, and age no need ; 

"Then thefe delights my mind might move 

To live with thee, and be thy love. Raleigh, 

3. To be produced ; to have birth. 
W here they moft breed and haunt, I have obferv’d, 

The air is delicate. Shake/p. King Lear. 

There is a worm that 4reedeth in old fnow, and dieth foon 
after it cometh out of the fnow. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 

The caterpillar is one of the moft general of worms, and 
breed.th of dew and leaves. Bacon. 

It kath been the gencral tradition and belief, that maggots 
and flies reed in putrefied carcafes. Bentley, 

4- Toraifea breed. 
In the choice of fwine choofe fuch to breed of as are of 
long large bodies. 
BREED. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 
Iı. Acaft; akind; a fubdivifion of fpecies. 
I bring you witnefles, 

T wice fifteen thoufand hearts of England’s breed. Shake/p. 

‘The horfes were young and handfome, and of the beft bred 
in the north. Shake/p. Henry VIIL 

Walled towns, ftored.arfenals, and ordnance; all this is but 
a fheep in a lion’s fkin, except the reed and difpofition of the 
people be ftout and warlike. Bacon's E ffays. 

Infeétious ftreams of crowding fins began, 

And through the fpurious reed and guilty nation ran. 


Rofcommon: 
y fteed, of i 


Queen Dido’s gift, and of the Tyrian Sreed. Drydens 

A coufin of his lalt wife’s was propofed; but John would 
have no more of the breed. Arbuthnot s Fiiftcry of F- Bull, 

2. Progeny; offspring- 
if thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend; for when did friendfhip take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend? Shake/p. Ader. of Verna 
3- A number produced at once; a hatch. 

She lays them in the fand, where they lie till they are hatched; 

fometimes above an hundred at a reed. Grew’s ATufzum 
BRE'EDBATE. n.f. [from Sreed and sate.] One that breeds 
quarrels ; an incendiary. 

An honeft, willing, kind fellow, as ever fervant fhall come 
in houfe withal; and, I warrant you, noteltale, nor no breed- 
bate. Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfer. 

Bre‘ever. 2.-/(. [from breed.) 
x. Ihat.which produces any thing. € 

Time is the nurfe and breeder of all good. Shake/peart. 

2. Ihe perfon which brings up another. 
ime was, when Italy and Rome have been the beft breeders 
and bringers up of the worthieft men. <A/cham’s Schoolma/fler. 
3- A female that is prolifick. 
Get thee to a nunnery ; why would’ft thou be a Sreeder.of 


finners ? Shakefpeare’s Hamlet, 
Here is the babe, as loathfome asa toad, 


Amongft the fairelt breeders of our time. Shake/p. Tit. Andr. 
Let there be an hundred perfons in London, and as manyin 
the ccuntry, we fay, that if there be fixty-of them drecders in 
London, there arë more than fixty in the country. 


Prior. t 


Dryden. 


Lfortimer. 


Rode fair Afcanius on a fir 


r Graurt. - 
Yet ifa friend a night or two fhould need her, 
He’d recommend her as a fpecial reeder. Pope. 
4. One that takes care to raife ` breed. ` 


The breeders of Enghith ca turned much to dairy, or elfe 
kept their cattle to fix or feven ars old. 


Temple. 
BRE EDING. 2. / [from Sree Í 
1. Education; inftruétion ; qualiffcations. 
She had her reed ng at my father’s charge, 
A poor phyfician’s daughter. Shakefpeare. 


I ama gentleman of blood and breeding. Shake/p. K: Lear. 
_ I hope to fee it a piece of none of the meaneft breeding, to be 
be ee with the laws of nature. Glanville’s Scepfs, Pref. 
2. mers; knowledge of ceremony. 
As men of 4rzeding, fometimes men of wit, 
‘I’ avoid great errours, muft the Jefg commit. 
The Graces from the court did next provide 
Breeding, and wit, and air, and decent pride. 
Nurture; care to bring up from the infant ftate. 
W hy was my breeding order’d and prefcrib’d, 
-As ofa perfon feparate to God, 


Defign’d for great exploits. Milton’s Agoniftes. 


Breese. z. f: [bmoya, Saxon.] A ftinging fly; the ony. 


Pope. 
S wifta 


BR E 


The learned write, the infe& Srecfe 
Is but the mongrel prince of bees. FPerclits as. 
A fierce loud buzzing brec/e, their {tings draw blood, 

And drive the cattle gadding through the wood ; 

Sciz’d with unutual pains, they loudly cry ; 

“Panagrus haftens thence, and leaves his channels dry. Dryd. 

BREEZE. n.f. [érezze, Ital.] A gentle gale; a foft wind. 

Wee find, that thefe hotteft regions of the world, feated un- 
der the equinoctial line, or near it, are fo refrefhed with a daily 
gale of eatterly wind, which the. Spaniards call breeze, that doth 
ever more blow ftrongeft in the heat of the day. Raleigh. 

From land a gentle lreeze arofe by night, 
Serencly fhone the itars, the moon was light, 
And the fea trembled with her filver light. 

Gradual finks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm: that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the clofing wood. 
BREEZY. adj. [trom breeze. Fanned with gales. 

The icer, while zephyrs curl the fwelling deep, 
Batks on the breezy fhore, in grateful fleep, 
His oozy Iimbs. 

BRE'HON. n. f> An Irifth word. 

In the cafe of murder, the érehon, that is, their judge, will 
compound between the murderer and the party murdered, 
which profecute the action, that the malefactor fhall give unto 
them, or to the child or wife of him that is lain, a recom- 
pence, which they call an eriach. Spen/fer. 

BREME. adj. [from bnemman, Sax. to rage or fume.] Cruel; 
arp; fevere. 

And when the fhining fun laughcth once, 

You deemen the {pring come at once : 

But eft, when you count, you frecd from fear, 

Comes the breme winter, with chamfred brows, 

Full of wrinkles, and frofty furrows. 

BRENT. adj. [from bnennan, Sax. toburn.] Burnt. 

W hat Hames, quoth he, when I thec prefent fec 
In danger rather to be drent than brent ? Fairy Queen. 


Brest. 7z. /- [In architecéture.] That member of a column, 
called alfo the torus, or fore. 


Dryden. 


Lhom/fon. 


Pope. 


Speufer. 


Brest Summers, “Ihe pieces in the outward parts of any tim- 
ber building, and in the middle floors, into which the girders 
are framed. arris. 


Beer. 2.f- A fifth of the turbut kind, called alfo brt or ea. 
icl. 
BRETHREN. 2. /. [The plural of brother.] See BROTHER. 
All thefe feéts are brethren to each other in faction, igno- 
rance, aie A perverfenefs, pride. wift. 
BREVE.n. /. (In mufick.] A note or character of time, equi- 
valent to two meafures or minims. arris. 
BRE'VIARY. n.f. [breviaire, Fr. breviarium, Lat.] 
x. An abridgment; epitome; a compendium. 

Crefconius, an African bifhop, has given us an abridgment, 

or éreviary thereof. Ayliffe. 

2. T he book containing the daily fervice of the church of Rome. 

BEE VIAE 7z. J- [from brevis, brevio, Lat.] A fhort compen- 
ium. 

It is obvious for the fhalloweft difcourfer to infer, that the 
whole counfel of God, as far as it is incumbent for man to 
know, is comprifed in that one ġreviat of evangelical truth. 

i Decay of Piety. 
BRE'VIATURE. 2. f. [from brevio, Lat.] An abbreviation. 
Bre’vierR. z. f. A particular fize of letter ufed in printing; fo 
. called, probably, from being originally ufed in printing a re- 
wiary; a“, = 
Nor love thy life, nor hate, but what thou liv’, 
Live well, how long or fhort, permit to heav'n. Milton, 
Brevity. 2. f/f. [brevitas, Lat.] Concifenefs; fhortnefs; con- 
traction into few words. 

Virgil, ftudying grevity, awd having the command of his 
own language, could bring théfe words into a narrow com- 
pafs, which a tranflator cannot render without circumlocu- 


tions. Dryden. 
To BREW. w. a. bpipan, 


Saxon. ] 
x. To make liquours by mixing feveral ingredients. 


We have drinks alfo; brewed with feveral herbs, and roots, 
and fpices. 


[brouwens,, Dutch ; brawen, German A 


Bacon. 
Mercy guard mc! 
Hence with thy érew*d enchantments, foul deceiver. JAZ/t. 


2. To prepare by mixing things together. 
Here’s neither rufh nor fhrub to bear off any weather at all, 
and another ftorm érewing. SLakdpeare. 
Take away thefe chalices; go, brew me a pottle of fack 
finely. Shake/peare. 
Or brew fierce tempefts on the watry main, 

Or o’er the globe diftil the kindly rain. Pope. 

3- To contrive; to plot. 

I found it to be the moft malicious and frantick furmife, and 
the moft contrary to his nature, thar, I think, hid ever be *, 
érew'd from the beginning of the world, howfoever cour <- 
nanced by a libellous pamphlet of a fugitive phyf&tcian, ever in 
print. IVG. tone 


BRI 


J. Brew. v. 2. To perform the office of a brewer. 

I keep his houfe, and wath, wring, 4rew, bake, fcour, drefs 

meat, and make the beds, and do all myfelf. Shake/p- 
Brew. 2. /. [from the verb.] Manner of brewings or thing 
brewed. 

Trial would be made of the like rew with potato roots, or 
burr roots, or the pith of artichokes, which are nourifhing 
meats. k , r Bacon. 

Bre’wace. n.f. [from brew.] Mixture of various things- 
Go, brew me a pottle of fack finely. 
——- — \V ith eggs, fir? : 
— Simple of itfelf: Pll no pullet-fperm in my 4rewage. 
Shake/peare. 
Bre’wer. 2.f. [from Srew.] Aman whofe profeffion it is to 
make becr. 

When rewers marr their malt with water. _ Shake/p- 

Men every day eat and drink, though I think no man can 
demonftrate out of Euclid or Apollonius, that his baker, or 
brewer, or cook, has not conveyed poifon into his meat or 
drink. Tillotfon. 

BRE'wHOUSE. 7. /. [from brew and houfe.] A houfe appropri- 
ated to brewing. N ; 

In our brewhoufes, bakehoufes, and kitchens, are made divers 
drinks, breads, and meats. : Bacon. 

Bre’winea. 7. f. [from érew.] Quantity of liquour brewed. 
A brewing of new beer, fet by old beer, maketh it work 
again. Bacon. 
Bre’wis. 2.f- A piece of bread foaked in boiling fat pottage, 
made of falted meat 
Bri’ar. n. f: See BRIER. . i 
BRIBE. ». J- (Brite, in French, originally fignifies a piece of 
bread, and is applied to any piece taken from the reft ; it is 
therefore likely, that a ribe originally fignified, among us, 2 
fhare of any thing unjuftly got.) A reward given to pervert 
the judgment, or corrupt the conduct. 
You have condemn’d and noted Lucius Pella, 





For taking bribes here of the Sardians. Shake/pe 
Nor lefs may Jupiter to gold afcribe, 
When heturn’d himfelf into a bribe. Waller. 


If a man be covetous, profits or Jribes may put him to the 

teft. L? Eftrange. 

There’s joy when to wild will you laws prefcribe, 

When you bid fortune carry back her dride. | Dryd. 

Jo BRIBE. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To gain ey bribes; to give 

bribes, rewards, or hire, to e a ee t is feldom, and 
not properly, ufed in a good fenfe. 

geye arta are chafte vows! the wind and tide 

You Sril’dto combat on the Englifh fide. Dryden 

BRI'BER. z. f. [from éribe.] One that pays for corrupt practices. 

Affe@tion is ftilla Sriber of the judgment; and it is hard for 
a man to admita reafon againit the thing he loves; or to con- 
fefs the force of an argument againft an intereft. South. 

Bri‘sery. nm. f. [from bribe.] The crime of taking rewards for 
bad practices. 

‘There was a law made by the Romans, againft the dribery 
and extortion of the governours of provinces: before, fays Ci- 
cero, the governours did bribe and extort as much as 
fuficient for themfelves; but now they bribe and extort as 
much as may be enough not only for themfelves, but for jud- 
ges, jurors, and magiftrates. y Bacon. 

No éribery of courts, or cabals of factions, or advantages of 
fortune, can remove him from the folid foundations of honour 
and fidelity. - Dryden. 

BRICK. x. /. [brick, Dutch 5 rigue, Fr. according to Alenage, 
from imbrex, Lat. whence Srica.] 
I1. Amafsof burnt clay, fquared for the ufe of builders. 

For whatfoever doth fo alter a body, as it returneth not a- 
gain to that it was, may be called alteratio major; as coals 
made of wood, or bricks of earth. Bacon. 

They generally gain enough by the rubbifh and dricks, which 
the prefent architects value much beyond thofe of a modern 


make. to defray the charges of their fcarch. Addifon: 
But fpread, my fons, Jan glory thin or thick, 
On paffive paper, or on folid drick. Pope. 


2. A loaf fhaped like a brick. 
Zo BRICK. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To lay with bricks. 
The fexton comes to know where he is to be laid, and whe- 
ther his grave is to be plain or bricked. Swifta 
BrRi'ckeaT. 2. /. [from brick and bat.]_ A piece of brick. 
Earthen bottles, filled with hot water, do provoke in bed a 
fweat more daintily than brickbats hot. ; Bacon. 
Bri’cKcray. 2. /. [from brick and clay] Clay ufed for mak- 
ing brick. ; 
i have obferved it only in pits wrought for tile and Srickc/ay. 
Woodward on Foffils. 
BR1'CK DUST. 7. f [fiom brick and du/?.] Duft made by pound- 
in ks. ie 
p ““wenious autho being thus fharp fet, got together a 
uantity of rıc- f/f, and difpofed of it into feveral 
Spectator. 


H. n.f. [from brick aud earth.) Earth. ufed in 


pe : 
mak -VE icks. 


They 
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They grow very well both on the hazelly b-ickearths, and 
on gravel. Ortimer. 
BRICK-KILN. n.f. [from brick and &iln.] A kiln; a place to 
burn bricks. 
Like the Ifraelites in the ġrick-kilns, they multiplied the more 
for their oppreffion. ; Decay of Piety. 
BrvVcKLAYER. z. /. [from Srick and day.] A man whofe trade 
it is to build with bricks; a brick-maton. 
‘The elder of them, being put to nurfe, 
And ignorant of his birth and parentage, 
Became a bricklayer, when he came to age. 
If you had liv’d, fir, 
‘Time enough to have been interpréter 
To Babel's 6. icklayers, fure the tow'r had ftood. Donne. 
Brai'cKMAKER. z /. [from brict and mase.] One whofe trade 
it is to make bricks. 


They are common in claypits; but the érickmakers pick 
them out of the clay. ht codward. 


Bra‘pav. adj. [from éride.] Belonging toa wedding ; nuptial; 
connubial. 
Our wedding chear to a fad fun’ral feaft, 
Our folemn hymns to fullen dirges change, 
Our Srida/ fiowers ferve for a buried corie 


Shatke/p. 


Shatefr. 
Come, I will bring thee to thy bridal chamber. Shak-jp. 
, The amorous bird of night 
Sung Ypoufal, and bid hafte the ev’ning ftar, 
On his hill-top to light the bridal lamp. Par. Loft. 
Your ill-meaning politician lords, 
Under pretence of bridal friends and _ g::efts, 
Appointed to await me thirty fpies. Milton. 


When to my arms thou brought’ft thy virgin love 
Fair angels fung our bridal ee above. j 


Dryden. 
With all the pomp of woe, and forrow’s pride ! 
Oh, early loft! oh, fitter to be led 
' In chearful fplendour to the 4rida/ bed! Walle. 
For her the fpoufe prepares the Sréda/ ring, 
For her white virgins hymenzals fing. Poze. 
-Bri’par. z. >- The nuptial feftival. 


Nay, we muft think, men are not gods ; 
Nor of them look for fuch obfervance alwa 


As fits the bridal. T Shake/p. Orbhelle. 
Sweet day, fo cool, focalm, fo bright, 

“The bridal of the earth and fíky, 

Sweet dews fhall weep thy fall to-night ; 
For thou mutt dic. 


In death’s dark bow’rs our éridals we will keep, 
And his cold hand 


Shall draw the curtain when 


FiTerbert. 


i > a we go to fleep. Dryden. 
BRIDE. n.f- [bny>, Saxon, brudur, in peeks fignifies a 
beautiful woman.} A woman new married. .” 
Help me mine own love’s praifes to refound, 
We let the fame of any be envy’d; 
So Orpheus did for his own bride. Spenfer. 
The day approach’d, when fortune fhould ‘decide 
‘Th’ important enterprize, and 


: ‘ give the 4ridz. Dryd. 
“Lhefe are tributes due from pious Lrides, 
From a chafte matron, and a virtuous wife. Smith. 
BRIYPEBED. ». /. [from bride and bed.) Mirarriage-bed. 
Now until the break of day, 
Through this houfe each fairy ftray 5 
‘To the beft Sridched will we, 
Which by us fhali bleffed be. Shakc/p. 
Would David’s fon, 


To the firft brid: bed of the world receive 
A foreigner, a heathen, and a flave ? 


BRIDECAKE. 7. f. [from bride and cake.] A cake diftributed to 
the guetts at the wedding. 


With the phant’fies of hey-troll, 
‘Troll about the bridal bowl, 
And divide the broad bridecake 
Round about the bride’s flake. F 
"Ihe writer, refolved to try his fortune, fafted all day, a d, 
that he might be fure of dreaming upon fomething at night, 


procured an handfome flice of bridecake, which he placed very 
conveniently under his pillow. Specfator. 


Bri‘/pEGROGDMI. 7. f.. [from bride and groom.] A new married 


man. 
As are thofe dulcet founds in break of day, 
That creep, into the dreaming bridegrcom’s ear, 


religious, juft, and brave, 
Prior. ? 


B. Fobnfon. 


And fummon him to marriage. Shake 
$ -W,by, happy bridegroom / ye 
_ Why doft thou fteal fo foon away to bed? Drrd. 
BRI DEMEN. 


RI) z. f- Thceattendants on the bride and bride- 
BRI DEMANDS. groom. . 
BRVDESTAKE. 7. £ [from bride and fake.] ` It feems to be a 
poft fer in the ground, to dance round, likta may pole. 
= chess oade the broad bridecake, 
p ound about the brideffake. 
BRI DEWELL, 7». [The pal . ilt by 
fet s well, was turned ir a vorkhoufe.] A Ł 
i e would contribu ¢ more to reformation t 
Ro res and Lridewel/s in Europe. or. 


BR I 


BRIDGE. z. /- [bnic, Saxon. ] : 
1. A building raifed over water for. the convenience of pafflge, 
What need the bridge much broader than the flood? 
Shake/p. Much ado about Nothing, 
And proud Araxes, whom no éridge could bind. Dryd, 
2. The upper part of the nofe. a; 
“The raifing gently the ridge of the nofe, doth prevent the 
deformity of a faddle nofe. acon. 
3. The fupporter of the ftrings in ftringed inftruments of mufick. 
Jo BRIDGE. v. a. [fromthe noun.] ‘To raife a bridge over 
any place. 
Came to the fea; and over Hellefpont 
Bridging his way, Furope with Afia join’d. Par. Lof. 
BRIVICLE. 2.f. [érice, Fr.) 
x. The headft_ll and reins by which a horfe is reftrained and 
governed. 
Creeping and crying, till they feiz’d at laft 
His courfer’s 4rid‘e, and his feet embrac’d. Dryd. 
2. Areftraint; acurb; a check. 

“lhe king refolved to put that place, which fome men fancied 
to be a Srid/e upon the city, into the hands of fucha manas 
he might rely upon. Clarendon, 

A bright genius often betrays itfelf into many errours, with-- 
out a continual bridle on the tongue. FF atts. 

Zo BRIDLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
I. To reftrain, or guide by a bridle. 
I brid in my ftruggling mufe with pain, 

That longs to launch into a bolder ftrain. 

2. To puta bridle on any thing. 
The queen of beauty ftop’d her Srid/ced doves 5 

Approv’d the little labour of the Loves. 

3- Toreftrain; to govern. 

‘The difpofition of thefe things is committed to them, whom 

Jaw may at all times drid/e, and fuperiour power controul. 


Flosker. 

You bridle fa€tion, and our hearts command. aller. 

To BRIDLE. ven. To hold up the head. 
Bri’DLEHAND. z. f- [from Srid.e and hand.] ‘The hand which 
holds the bridle in riding- 

In the turning, onc might perceive the 4rid’chand fomething 
gently ftir; but, indeed, fo gently, as it did rather diftil virtue 
than ufe violence. Sidney- 

The heat of fummer put his blood into a ferment, which 
affected his bridlehand with great pain. IE ifeman. 

BRIEF. adj. [irevis, Lat. brief, Fr. 
I. Short; concife. It is now feldom ufed but of words. 
A play there is, my lord, fome ten words long, 

Which is as rief as 4 have known a play ; 

But by ten words, my lord, it is too long, 

Which makes it tedious. 

-I will be mild and gentle in my words.— 

— And brief, good mother, for I am in hafte. 

I muft begin with rudiments of art, 

‘To teach you gamut in a Sricfer fort, 

More pleafant, pretty, and effectual. Shake/p. 

‘They nothing doubt prevailing, and to make it rief wars. 

Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

The brief ftile is that which expreffeth much in little. - 

Ben. JFohnfon’s Difcovery. 
If I had quoted more words, I had quoted more profane- 


nefs; and therefore Mr. Congreve has reafon to thank me for 
being rief- 


Addifon, 


Prior. 


With a ftrong, and yet a gentle hand, 


Shake/p. 
Shake/p. 


Collier. 
2. Contracted ; narrow. 
The fhrine of Venus, or ftraight pight Minerva, 
Poftures beyond 4rief nature. Shake/pr 


Brier. z. /: [érief, Dutch, a letter.] 
1. A writing of any kind. 
‘There is a brief, how many fports are ripe : 
Make choice of which yéur highnefs will fee firft. Shake/p- 
The apoftolical letters are of a twofold kind and difference, 
wiz. fomeare called Sricef/s, becaufe they are comprifed in a 


fhort and compendious way oN writing. Ayliffe. 
2. A fhort extra&, or epitome. 
But how you mutt begin this enterprize, 
I will your highnefs thus in rís advife. F. Queen. 


I doubt not but I fhall make it plain, as far as a fum or brief 

can make a caufe plain. _ Bacon. 

The rief of this tranfa&tion is, thefe fprings that arife jhere 

are impregnated with vitriol. TWVoodward. 
3- In law. 

A writ whereby a man is fummoned to anfwer to any ac- 
tion ; or itis any precept of the king in writing, iffuing out of 
any court, whereby he commands any thing to be done. Cowel. 

4- The writing given the pleaders, containing the cafe. 
The brif with weighty crimes was charg’d, z 

On which the pleader much en!arg’d. r Swift. 

§. Letters patent, giving licence to a charitable collection for any 
publick or private lofs. ù 3 
6. [In mufick.] A meafure of. quantity, which contains two 
rokes down in beating time, , and as many up. Harris. 
BRVEFLY. adv. [from ġrief-] Concifely ; in few words. iwa 
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I will fpeak in that manner which the fubje&t requires; that 

is, probably, and moderately, and driefy. Bacon. 
‘The modeft queen a while, with downcaft eyes, 

Ponder’d the fpeech ; then briefly thus replics Dryden. 

Bri’erness. 2. f> [from drfcef.] Concifencfs; fhortnefs. 

T hey excel in grandity and gravity, in fmoothnefs and pro- 
-priety, in quicknefs and éricfne/.. Cumden. 

BRIER. z. /. [bnæn, Sax.] A plant. 
The fweet and the wiid forts are both fi pecies of the 7of2; 
which fee. 
What fubtle hole is this, 
W hofe mouth is cover’d with rude growing briers? Shake/p. 
‘Then thrice under a brier doth creep, 
Which at both ends was rooted decep; 
And over it three times doth leup ; 
Her magick much availing. Drayton’s Nymphid. 
Briery. adj. [from brier.] Rough; thorny ; full of briers. 
Bric, and poffibly alfo Srix, is derived from the Saxon bnics; 
- a bridge; which, to this day, in the northern counties, is called 
a brigg, and nota bridge. Gibfon'’s Camden. 
BRIGA/’‘DE. n.f- [erigade, Fr. Itis now gencrally pronounced 
with the accent on the laft fyllable. A divifion of forces; a 
body of men, confifting of feveral fquadrons of horfe, or bat- 
talions of foor, 
Or fronted Srizades form. 
Here the Bavarian duke his brigades leads, 

Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. Philips. 

Brica’pe Mayer. An officer appointed by the brigadier to affift 
him in the management and ordering of his btigade ; and he 
there acts as a major docs in an army. arris. 

BRIGADY ERK General. An officer who commands a brigade of 
horfe or foot in an army; next in order below a major general. 

BRI’'GAND. n. /- fbrigand, Fr.] A robber, one that belongs to 
a band of robbers. : 

There might be a rout of fuch barbarous thievifh brigands 
in fome rocks; but it was a degencration from the nature of 
man, 2 political creature. Bramball again/i Hobbes. 

í DINE. PET. 

Ser oann ¢ n. f- [from bSrigand.] 

xz. A light veffel; fuch as has been formerly ufed by corfairs or 
pirates. 

Like as a warlike brigandine, apply’d 
To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes afore 
The engines, which in them fad death do hide. 
Scarce five years are paft, 

Since in your brigantine you fail’d to fee 

The Adriatick wedded. Otway’s Venice Preferv'd. 

The conful obliged him to deliver up his fleet, and reftore 
the fhips, referving only tohimfelftwo drigantines. Arbuthnot. 

2. Acoat of mail. 

Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 

And érigandine of brafs, thy broad habergeon, 

Vantbrafs, and greves. Miiton’s Samsfon Agonifies. 

BRIGHT. adj. [beonr, Saxon.] . 

a. Shining; glittering; full of iight. 

Through a cloud 
Drawn round about thee like a radiant fbrine, 
Dark, with exceflive érizht, thy fkirts appear. Parad. Loft. 
Then fhook the facred fhrine, and fudden light 

Sprung through the vaulted roof, and made the temple dright. 

l Dryden. 


Paradife Left: 


Spenfer. 


2. Clear; evident. 

He muft not proceed too fwiftly, that he may with more 
eafe, with érichter evidence, and with furer fuccefs, draw the 
learner on- EYatts’s Improvement of the Adind. 

3- Illuftrious; as, a dright reign, oy bright a&tion. 
4. Witty ; acute; fubtley as, a br 2z ht genius. 
To BRI'GHTEN. v.a. [from bright. 
x. To make bright; to make to fhine. 5 
T he purple morning rifing with the year, 
Salutes the fpring, as her celeftial eyes 
Adorn the world, and Srighten up all the fkies. 
2. To makeluminous by light from without. 
An ecftafy,; that mothers only feel, 
Plays round my heart, and Srightens my forrow, 
Like gleams of funthine in alouring fky. Pbhilips’s D. Meth. 
3- To make gay, or alert. z 
Hope elevates, and jo 


f 
Milton's Paradife Lgfi. 


Dryden. 


Brizhtens his creft. 
4- To make iluftrious. : 
The prefent queen would brighten her character, if fhe would 
exert her authority to inftil virtues into her people. Swift. 
Yet time ennobles, or degrades each line; 
It brighten’d Craggs’s, and may darken thine. 
5. To make acute, or witty. 
To BRIGHTEN. v. n. “Io grow bright; to clearup; as, the 
fky brightens. , 
BRIGHTLY. adv. [from bright.] Splendidly ; with luftre. 
Safely I flept, till Jrightly dawning fhone 
The morn confpicuous on her golden throne. 
BRIGHTNESS. 7n, f. [from bright.] 
1. Luftre; fplendour ; gliter- 
HM XVIII, 


Pope. 


Pepe. 
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The blazing brighincfs of ler beauty’s be2zm; 
find glorious light of her fun-ihininge face, 
To tell, were as to lirive aguinft the ftream. Fairy Qyees:: 
A fwoid, by long lying ftill, will contraécta ruft, which fhall 


deface its brizhrne/;. South. 
Vex’d with the prefent moment’s heavy gloom, 
Why icek we brightuc/s from the years to come? Prior. 


2. Acutenefs. 
TI he érightn-fs of his parts; the folidity of his judgment, and 
the candour and generolity of his temper, diftinguifhed him 
in an age of great politencfs. Priors 
PrRi’trrancy. z. /. [from ériliant.] Luftre; fplendour. 
BRILLIANT. adj. [brillant, Fr.) Shining; fpdrkling; fplen- 
did; full of luftre. 
So have I feen in latder dark 
Of veal a lucid loin, 
Replete with many a brilliant fpark, 
As wife philofophers remark, 
At once both flink and fhine. Dorfet. 
Bri‘/triant. 2. f- A diamond of the fineft cut; formed intg 
angles, fo as to refraét the light, and fhine more. 
In deference to his virtues, I forbear 

‘To fhew you what the reft in orders were; 

This brilliant is fo fpotlefs and fo bright, 

He needs not foil, but fhines by his own proper light: Dryd. 
BRI'LLIANTNESS. n. /. [from érilliant.] Splendour; luftre. 
Britiys. a2. f. The hair on the eyelids of a horfe. Did. 
BRIM. n.f- (brim, Icelandifhb.] 
x. The edge of any thing. 

Fiis hat being in the form of a turban, daintily made, the 

locks of his hair came down about the érims of it. 


Bacc. 
2. The upper edge of any veilel. 
To make the coming hours o'erflow with joy, 
And pleafure down the brin. Shake/peareé. 
How my head in ointment fwinis! 
How my cup o’erlooks her brims / Crafhaws. 


So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom rife, 
Above the 4/ims they force their firy way. 
Thus in a bafon drop a fhilling, 
Then fill the veffel to the driv, 
You fhall obferve, as you are fillings 
The pond’rous meta! feems to (wim. Swifts 
3- The top of any liquor. 
The fect of the priefts that bare the atk, were dipped in the 
brim of the water.” Foefhua, iii. 15. 
4. The bank of @ fountain. 
It told me it was Cynthia’s own, 
Within whofe cheerful Srims 
T hat curious nymph had oft been known 
‘To bathe her fnowy limbs. 
Yo Brim. v. a.` [from the noun.] To fill to the top. 
May thy rimmed waves, for this, 
‘Their full tribute never mifs, 
From a thoufand rills. 
This faid, a double wreath Evander twin’d; 
And poplars black and white his temples bind : 
‘Then rims his ample bowl; with like defign 
‘The reft invoke the S, with fprinkled wine. 
To be to the brim. 

Now horrid frays 
Commence, the brimming glaffes now are hurl’d 
With dire intent. Philips. 

BRI’MFUL. adj. [from brim and full.] Full to the top; over- 


Dryden’s Ain. 


Drayton: 
Milton. 


Dryden. 
To BRIM. wv. z. 


ane 
eafurc my cafe, how by thy beauty’s filling, 
With feed of woes my heart 4rizful is charg’d. 
Wee have try’d the utmoft of our friends; 
Our legions are 6rimful, our caufe is ripe. 
Her Srimful eyes, that ready ftood, 
And only wanted will to weep a flood; 
Releas’d their watry ftore. ? Dryden's Fables. 
The good old king at parting wrung my hand, 
His eyes brimful of tears; then fighing, cry’d, 
Prithee, be careful of my fon. _Addifcn’s Cato. 
BrY’MFULNEsSs. 2. /. [from brimful.]  Fulnefs to the top. 
The Scot, on his unfurnith’d kingdom; 
Came pouring like a tide into a beach, 3 
With ample and brimfulne/s of his force. Shake/p. Hen. Y 
BRIMMER. z. /. [from brir. A bowl full to the top. 
en healths go round, and kindly brimners flowy; 


Sidney. 
Shake/p. J- Cæf- 


‘Till the frefh garlands on their foreheads glow. Dryden. 
BRIMMING, adj. [from brizm.] Full to the rim. 
And twice befide ‘her beeftings never fails 
To ftore the dairy with a brimming pail. Dryden: 


BRIMSTONE. n.f. (corruptet om brin or brenflone, that iss firy 
ftone.1 Sulphur. See SULPEÈNIR 
his infernal furnace forth hi threw 
mes, that dimmed all the heaven’s light, 
E Pd in dufkifh fmoke and 47 imone blue. Fairy Queers 
Tais vapour is generally fuppofed to be fulphureous, though 
Tearnfee n reafon for fuch a a aia :Iput a whole bundle 
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of lighte] b infone matches to the fmoke, they all went out 
in un initant. ddd fon on Ltaly. 
Bri msroxny. adj. [from brimfone.] Full of brimitone; con- 
tainn fuiphur ; fulphurcous:. 
ERŻNDED. uij. [bring ke. abranch.] Streaked; tabby; marked 
with branches. - 
"Í hrice the bri ded cat hath mew’d. Skakefp. Adacheth. 
She tam’d the ¢rinded iioncls, 


And potted mountain pard. Milton. 
WNiy brireeced heiter to the itake I lay ; 
Two thriving calves the fuckles twice a day. Dryden. 


BR. DLE. 2. f. (from brind:d.] The ftate of being brinded. 

A naturai b-ind/e. Clar iffa. 

BI NDL -p. adj. (from b-indle.] Brinded; ftreaked. 
i heb ar, my fitters! aim the fatal dart, 
And ttr.ke the 47 ind.ed moniter tothe hea:t. Addijon’s Ovid. 
BRINE. zf 
1. Water impregnated with falt. 

The encreating of the weight of water, will encreafe its 
power of bearing; as we fec b ine, when it is falt enough, will 
bear an ege. Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

Diflolve the fheeps dung in water, and add to it as much falt 
as will make it a throng 4rize, in this liquour to fteep your corn. 

Mortimer. 
2. ihe fa. - 
All, but mariners, 
Plung’d in the foaming brine, did quit the veffel, 
Then all afire with me. Shakef/p. Tempe/t-: 
The air was calm, and, on the level drine, 


Sleek Panope, with all her fitters, play’d. . Milton. 
As when two adverfe winds 
En-age with horrid fhock, the ruffled brine 
Roars ftormy. . Philips. 
3. “Tears. 
What a deal of rine 
Hath wafh'd thy fallow checks for Rofaline! Shakefp. 


Brinepir. x. /. [from brine and pit.] Pit of falt water. 
Then I lov’d thee, 
And fhew’d thee all the qualities o’ th’ ifle, 
“The frefh fprings, érinepits, barren place, and fertile. 
Shake/peare’s Tempe/?. 
To BRING. v. a. [bningan, Sax. preter. I drought; part. pafi. 
brought; bnohz, Sax.) 
1. To fetch from another place; diftinguifhed from to carry, or 
convey, to another place. 
was the chief that rais’d him to the crown, 
And I'll be chicf to ring him down aggin. . Shake/p- 
And as fhe was going to fetch it, he cafied to her, and faid, 
Bring me, I pray thee, a morfel of bread in'thy hand. _ 
x Kings, xvii. 1r. 
A regiftry of lands may furnifh eafy fecurities of money, 
that fhal! be é,ovght over by ftrangers. Lemptie. 
z. lo convey in one’s own hand; not to fend by another. 
And if my wifh'd alliance pleafe your king, 
‘Tell him he fhouid not fend the peace, but bring. Dryden. 
3. To produce; to procure. 
There is nothing will 4 ing you more honour,and more eale, 
than to do what right in juitice you may. Bacon. 
4. To caufe to come. 
He protefts he loves you, 
And necds no other fuitor, but his liking, 
To bring you in again. Shake/peare’s Othello. 
"I here is but one God, who made heaven and earth, and fea 
and winds; but the folly and madnefs of mankind éreoughs in 
the images of gods. Stillingfleet. 
The fountains of the great deep being broke open, fo asa 
general deftruction and devaftation was brought upon the earth, 
and all things in it. Burnet’s Theory. 
Bring back gently their wandering minds, by going before 
them in the train they fhould purfue, without any rebuke. Locke. 
‘The great queftion, which, in all ages, has dilfturbed man- 
kin’, and 4:oxvs+t on them thofe mifchiefs. Lecke. 
s. To introduce. 
Since he could not havea feat among them himfcelf, he would 
L-ing in one who had more merit. Tatler. 
©. To reduce; to recal. 
Nathan's fable had fo good an cffeét, as to bring thé man after 
C30d’s own heart to a right fenfe of his guilt. Spefator. 
Fe T'o attract; to draw along. 
In diftillation, the water afcends difficultly, and brings over 
with it fome part of the oil of vitriol. Newton's Opticks. 
3. “lo put into any particular ftate or circumftances, to make 
liabie to any thing. 
Having got the way of reafoning, which that {tudy necefla- 
rily rinzs the nind to, they might be able to transferi’ ` 
parts of knowledge, as they fhall have occ.fion. 
The queftion for b- inzinggme king to jist 
put, and carried v itout any oppoulition, t 
S1vift’. 
9. To conduS. 
A duc confideration of the vanities cf the worid, Writ natu- 
rally 4: ing us to the contempt of it; and the cor’icmpt of the 
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word will as certainly ring us home to curfelve:. L*Eyiranse, 
The underttanding fhould be drenght to the dirEcuir anil 


knotty parts of knowledge, by infenfibie degrees. Laie 
ro. To recal; to fummons. 
But thofe, and more than I to mind can éring, i 
Menalcas has not yet forxot to fing. D rydir:, 


11. To induce; to prevail upon. 

T he nature of the things, contained in thofe words, would 
not fuffer him to think otherwife, how, or whenfoever, he is 
éreught to rcficét on them. Lecte, 

It feems fo prepofterous a thing to men, to make themfelves 
unhappy in order to happinefs, that they do not eafily bring 
themfelves to it. Locke. 

Profitable employments would be no Iefs a diverfion than any 
of the idle {ports in fafhion, if men could but be brought to de- 
light in them. Lacte. 

12. Lo bring about. [Sce AnoutT.] To bring to pafs; toetfea, 
T nis he conceives not hard to bring ab:ut, 

If ll of you would join to helphimout. Dryden’s Ind. Emp, 

This turn of mind threw off the oppofitions of envy and 
competition ; it enabled him to gain the moft vain and imprac- 
ticable into his defigns, and to brizg about feveral great events, 
for the advantage of the publick. Aasifon’s Freetolder, 

13. Lo ring forth. To give birth to; to produce. 
‘The good queen, 
For fhe is good, hath srought you forth a daughter: 
Here "tis; commends it to your biefiing. Shakefpeare. 
More wonderful 
Than that which, by creation, firft drought forth 
Light out of darknefs ! Paradife Loft. 
Bewail thy falfehood, and the pious works 
It hath rough: forth, to make thee memorable 
Among illuftrious women, faithful wives. Adi/ton’s Agcnift. 
Bellona leads thee to thy lover’s hand, 

Another queen érings forth another brand, 

To burn with foreign fires her native land ! 

Dryden, Æ neid vii. 

Idlenefs and luxury bring forth poverty and want; and this 
tempts men to injuftice ; and that caufeth enmity and animo- 
fity. : Tiilotfon. 

(he value of land is raifed, when it is fitted to brirg fortha 
greater quantity of any valuable product, Locke. 
14. To bring forth, To bring to light. ` 

The thing that is hid, éringeth he forth to light. 

Job, xxxviii. Ir. 
45. To bring in. To reduce. 

Send over into that realm fuch a ftrong power of men, as 
fhould perforce bring in all that rebellious rout, and loofe peo-’ 
ple. Spenfer on Ireland, 

16. To bringin. “To afford gain. 

The fole meafure of all his courtefies is, what return they will 
make him, and what revenue they will ring him fn. ` South. 

Trade brougét us in plenty and riches. Locke. 

417. To bring in. -To introduce. 

Entertain no long difcourfe with any; but, if you can, bring 

in fomething to feafon it with religion. « Taylor. 
‘The fruitfulnefs of Italy, and the like, are not brought in by 
force, but naturally rife out of the argument. Addifon. 

Quotations are belt b,ought in, to confirm fome opinion 
controverted. ; . Swift. 

18. To bring of. To clear; to procure to be acquitted; tocaufe 
to efcape. . 

I trufted to my head, that has betrayed me; and I found 

fault with my legs, that would otherwife have drought me off. 
L’ Eftrange. 

Set a kite upon the bsnc :, and it is forty to one he’ll brizg . 
off a crow at the bar. oi - L’ Efiranze, 

The beft way to avoiď'this imputation, and to bring off the 
credit of our underftanding, is to be truly religious. Tid/o-fon. 

19. To bring cn. To engage in aétion. 

If there be any that would reign, and take up all the time, 

let him find means to take them off, and bring others ov. 
Bacon, Effay 36. 
20. To bring over. To convert; to draw toea new party. 

I his liberty fhould be made ufe of upon few occafions, of 
{mall importance, and only with a view of éringing over his 
own fide, another time, to fomething of greater and more pub- 
lick moment. Swift on the Sentiments of a‘Church cf Engl. man. 

The preteftant clergy will find it, perhaps, no difficult mat- 
ter to 4: ing great numbers over to the church. Suit. 
2t. To bring out. “To exhibit; to fhew.- 

If I make not this cheat ¿ring oat another, and the fhearers 
prove fheep, let me be unrolled. Shake/p. FVinter’s Taie. 

Which he could éring cut, where he had, 
And what he bought them for, and paid. Fluditras. 
Thete {hake his foul, and, as they boldly prefs, 

Bring cut his crimes, and force him to confefs. ‘Dryden. 

Another way made ufe of, to find the weight of the dena- 
rii, was by the weight of Greek coins; but thofe experiments 

- bring ont the denarius heavier. Arbuthno:. 
22. Volrinz under. To fubdue; to reprefs. 

That fharp courfe which you have fet down, for the bringing 

Q iatrden 
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uncer Of thofe rebels of Ulfter, and preparing a way for their 
perpetual reformation. perler. 
‘bo tay, thet the more capable, or the better dcferver, hath 
fuch right to govern. ashe may compullorily bring under the 
lei? worthy, is idlilo, 
23. To bring up. “Vo educate; to inftruét; to form. 
The well & inging np of the people, ferves as a moft fure 
bond to hold them. Sidney. 
He that takes upon him the charge of bringing up young 


men, elpecia!ly young gentlemen, íhould have fomething more 
in him than Latin. Packs. 


1 hey trequeatly couverfed with this lovely virgin, who had 
been brought up by her father im the fame courfe of knowled e. 
Addifon'’s Guardian. 


Bucs. 


24. To bring up. To bring into practice. 
Several oblizing deterences, cundcfeenfions, and fubmiffions, 
with many outward forms and ceremonics, were firft of all 
brought up among the politer part of mankind, who lived in 
courts arid Citics. Spedc?ator. 
25- To tring up. “To caufe to advance. 
Bring up your army; but, 1 think, you'll find, 
They ve not prepard tor us. Shrkcfp. 
BRINGER. 2. f: [trom ér1u¢. ] The perfon that brings any thing. 
Yet the firit ringer Of unwelcome news 
Hath but 2 tefing office: and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a fullen bell, 
Remember'’'d toiling a dead friend. 


Slak-[p. 
Bet puu fee fafe the ringer 
Out of the hoft: I muit attend minc office. Shake/p. 


BrinGeR Ur, Initrucétor; cducaror. 
Italy and Rome hare been breeders and Lrinzers up of the 
worthicit men. ; Afjcham’s Schaolmaficr. 
Bri’nisH. ad. (from brine.] Having the tafte of brine; falt. 
Nero would be tainted with remorfe 
‘To hear and fca her plaints, her éri”'f) tears. 
For now I ftand, as one upon a rock, 
Environ’d with a wildernefs of fea, 
Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wavc; 
Expeciing ever when fome envious furge 
WVill, in his rinib bowels, {wallow him. Shake/p. 
GREN ESD n. jJ- (from érinijyh.] Saltnefs; tendency to falt- 
nefs. 
BRINK. 7z. J: [brink, Danifth.] T'he edge of any place, as of a 
precipice or a river. 
T b’ amazed flames ftand gather’d ina heap, 
And from the precipice’s brink retirc, 
Afraid to venture on fo large a leap. Dryden. 


Woe ítand therefore on the brins and confines of thofe {tates 
at the day of doom. 


Shake/p. 


Atterbury. 
So have I feen, from Severn’s brink, 
A flock of geefe jump down together; 
Swim where the bird of Jove wou’d fink, 
And, fwimming, never wet a feather. Swift. 


BrwvNyv. adj. [from orixe.] Sale. 
ile, who firit the paflage try’d, 
In harden’d oak his heart did hide ; 
Or his, at leait, in hollow wood, 
WV ho tempted firit the / riny flood. Dryden. 
“Then, rin) feas, and taitcful fprings, farewel, 
WW here tountain nymphs, contus’d with Mereids, dwell. 
Aididijon s Remarks on Italy. 
A muriatick or briny tafte f_ems to be produced by a mixture 
of an acid and alkaline falt ; for {pirit of falt, and fale of tartar, 
mixed, produce a fale like fea falt. Arbuthrst. 
Brvony. See BRYONY. 
BRISK. adj. [6ru/gue, Fr. ] 
x. Lively; vivacious; gay; {efithtly ; applied to men. 
Prythec, die, and ict me trec, 
Or elfe be 
Kind aud éri/k, and gay like me. Denharm. 
A creeping young fellow, that had committed matrimony 
with a éri/k gamefoine lafs, was fo altered in a few days, that 
he was liker a fcel_ton than a living ma... L’ #yjtrange. 
Why fhou’d all honour then Le ta’en 
From lower parts, to load the brain: 
When other limbs we plainiy fre, 
Each in his way, as éri#/k as he? 
2. Powerful; fpiñituous. 
ur nature here is not unlike our wine; 
Some forts, when old, continue éri/t and fine. 
Under ground, the rude Riph:ean race 
Mimick é¢rif2 cyder, with the brake’s produét wild, 
Slocs pounded, hips, and fervis’ harfeft juice. Phiiips. 
It muft needs be fome exteriour caufe, and the brifk acting 
of foime objets withour mc, whole eflicacy I cannot -"7 "4-4: 
3. Vivii; brizi:t. 
OD ecis ppeared much « 
overcharged’ ; bad it mgg Neu 
would hav: nade the ebjectuppesar more rya 


Prior. 


Denhara. 


NEWI S U pisses. 
Jo Brisk ur, w z. To come up brifkly. 


Brisker. n. AQ bri bet, Fr.]} The b:caß cf an cnimal. 
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See thet none of the wool be wanting, that their gums be 
ret, tecth white and even, and the Zev/cet fkin red. 
Bri'skty. adv. [trom brifk.] Actively; viz sreufly. 
Ve have feen the air in the bladder fucdenly expand irfelf 
fo much, and fu ér74/, that it maniretity Hired up fume light 
bocics that leaned upon it. B- ye. 
1 could plainly perceive the creature to fuck in many of the 
moit minute animaliula, that were Cwiniming é73%%4 about in 
the water. Ray on the Cr cation. 
BRISE ness. z. /. (from brif%.] 
I. Livelincis; vigour; quicknefs. 
Some remains of corruption, though they do not conquer 
and extinguifh, yet will facken and allay the vigour and 47 i/k- 
ze/s of the renewed principle. So: 1p. 
2. Gaycty. 
But the moft diftinguifhing part of his character fvems to 
me, to be his bri/Ænejs, his jollity, and his good hurmour. Dryd. 
BRISTLE. xz./: [bpiıyzl, Sax ] ‘Ihe ftiff hair of fwine. 
I will not open my lips fo wide as a dri/t/e may enter. Sha. 
He is covered with hair, and not, as the boar, with Z7i/lies, 
which probably {pend more upon the fame matter which. in 
other creatures, mukes the horns; for fri/f/es leem to be no- 
thing elte but a horn fplit into a multitude of little ones. Grew. 
T wo boars whom love to buartle draws, 
With rifing 4irfes, and with frothy jaw, 
“I heir adveife breafts with tufks oblique they wound. Dya. 
To BRISTLE. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘lo ereét in briftles. 
Now for the bare-pickt bone of maijelty, 
Doth dogged war éri/fle his angry creft, 
And fnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. 
Which makes him plume himfelf, and & i/e up 
The creft of youth againit your dignity. 
To BRISTLE. v. ne. To fand creét as briflilcs. 
Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 
Pard, or boar with brif led hair, 
In thy eye that fhall appear, 
W hen thou wak ft, it is thy dear. 
Stood Theodore furpriz’din deadly fright, 
WVith chatt’ring teeth, and éri//.z-z hair upright; 
Yet arm’d with inborn worth. 
‘Thy hair fo ér7/7!es; wiih unmanly fears, 
As fields of corn that rife in bearded ears. 
To BRISTLE a thread. To fix a briftle to it. 
Bristrviy. adj. [from briff/e.] “Thick fet with briffles. 
The leayves:.of the black mulberry are fomewhat éri//?h, 
which may helpto preferve the dew. ACO. 
If the eyé-were fo acute as to riva? the fineft microfcope, the 
fight of our own felves would affright us; the fmoorhctt fkin 
would be befet all over with rugged {cales and &:7///y hairs. 


R 


Lisi tisner. 


Sh .&£e/p- 
SZ ake. P- 


Shakefp. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


Bently. 
Thus mattful beech the éri//7'y chefnut bears, 
And the wild afh is white with bloomy pears. Dryd. 
‘Thecareful mafter of the fwine, 
Forth hafted he to tend his éri/7/y care. Pcpe. 


Bri’sToOL STONE. 
the city of Briftol. 
Of this kind of cryftal are the better and larger fort of Bri- 
fiol jicnes, and the ee Stones of Ireland. Wo:dward. 
Bait. 2. /. The name of a filh. 
The pilchards were wont to purfue the £7i/, upon which 
they fecd, into the havens. Carew. 
Jo BRITE. v.n. Barley, wheat, or hops, are faid to és.tes 
Jo Bricnr. when they grow over-ripe 
BRIT ULE. adj. [bniccan, d5axon.] Fragiie; aptto break; not 
tough. 
‘the wood of vines is very durable ; though notice hath the 
twigs, while they dre green, fo britti, yet the wocd dried is 


A kind of foft diamond found ina rock near 


extremely tough. Bacone 
From carth all came, to earth muft al! return, 
Frail as the cord, and brittle as tlie urn. Priora 
Ofairy pomp, and fleeting joys, 
Wrst does the bufy world conclude at beft, 
But britt:e goods, that break like g!afs ? Granville. 


it the ftone is ¿rittle, it will otten crumble, and pafs in the 
‘orm of gravel. etre tnte 
j ..{TTLENESs. x f. [from $Sritt/e.] Aptnefs to break; fra- 
gilicy. 
- A wit quick without brightnefs, fharp without bri tlere/s. 
A, chiens Sit onmi fier. 
Artificers, in the tempering of ftee!, by holding it bur a mi- 
ate or two longer or lefler if the flame, give it very differing 


mpers, as to brittlere/s of toughnels. boayle. 
F e.sze. n. Whe gadfly. 
A brize, a teorned little creatare, 
his foir hide hi- angry fting did threaten. Spenfer. 


/. (&rceete, Fr.] 


an into fervice in his court, toa bafe «fficein his 
that he turned a orceacs, that had worn a crown. 
Facs fegry Vii. 
if;fe offered entrails fall his crime r. proach, 
And drip their fatnefs from the hazle Arcach. D: yden. 
Ea. 


BR O 


2. A mufical inftrument, the founds of which are made by turn- 
ing rounda handle. Dict. 
3- (With hunters ] A ftartof the head of a young ftag; growing 
fharp like the end of a fpit. Dic. 
To BezoacH. v. a. [from the noun. } 
x. To fpic; to pierce as with a fpit. 
As by a low but loving likelihood, 

Were now the general of our gracious emprefs, 

As in good time he may, from ireland coming, 

Bringing rebellion breached on his {word. Shakefp- 

He felled men as one would mow hay, and fometimes 
broached a great number of them upon his pike, as onc would 
carry little birds fpitred upon a ftick. Hakewill, 

2. To pierce a vefiel in order todraw the liquor; to tap. 
3- To open any ftore. 

I will notably provide, that you fhall want neither weapons, 
victuals, nor aid; I will open the old armouries, I will roach 
my ftore, and bring forth my ftores. Knolles. 

4. To give out, or utter any thing. 

This errour, that Pifon was Ganges, was firft broached b 
Jofephus. Raleigh. 

Thofe who were the chief intruments of raifing the noife, 
made ufe of thefe very opinions themfelves had broached, for 
arguments to prove, that the change of minifters was dange- 
rous. Swifts Examiner. 

$. To let out any thing. 
And now the field of death, the lifts, 

Were enter'd by antagonifts, 

And blood was ready to be broach’d, ‘ 

When Hudibras in hafte approach’d. Findibras. 

“BRO’ACHER. nef. [from briach.] 
x. A {pit. 
The youth approach’d the fire, ands as it barsr’d, 
On five fharp érouciers rank’d, the roaft they turn’d ; 
Thefe morfels ftay’d their ftomachs. Dryden. 
2. An opener, or utterer òf any thing ; the firft authour. : 

There is much pride and vanity in the affe&tation of being 
the firít 5roacher of an heretical opinion. IL’ Eftrange . 

Numerous parties Jenominate themfelves, not from the grand 
Authour and Finifher of our faith, but from the firft droacher 
of their idolized opinions. , Decay ef Piety. 

T his opinion is commonly, but falfely, afcribed to Ariftotle, 
not as its firit éroachber, but as its ableft patron. Cheyne. 

BROAD. adj. [bpad, Saxon. ] 
x. Wide; extended in breadth; diftinguifhed from length. 
‘The weeds that his brosd {preading leaves did fhelter, 
‘Are pull’d up root and all by Bolingbroke.. > - Shakefp. 
The top may be juitly faic to grow 4reader, as the bottom 


narrower. = Temple. 

Of all your knowledge this vain fruit you have, 

To walk with eyes road open to your graves: Dryd. 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow, 

With vigour drawn, muft fend the fhaft below, 

The bottom was full twenty fathom brøgd. Dryd. 
He launch’d the tiry bolt from pole te pole, 

Broad burit the lightnings, deep the thunders roll. Pope. 


As cluoath’d in cloudy ftorm, 

Weak, wan, and road, he fkirts the fouthern fky. Thomp/on. 

2. Large. eit 
To keep him at a diftance from falfehood and cunning, 
which has always a ¿rsad mixture of falfehood 5 this is the fit- 
tcít preparation of a child for wifdom. Locke. 

3- Clear; open. 

In mean time he, with cunning to conceal 
All thought of this from others, himfelf bore 
In broad houfe, with the wooers us before. Chapman: 
It no longer feeks the fhelter of night and darknefs, but ap- 


pears in the éreade/? lizht. Decay of Piety. 
If children were left alone in the dark, they wo be no 


more afraid than in bread funtfhine. 


Grofs; coarfe. ? s 
The reeve and the miller are diftinguifhed from each ot} or, 


as much as the lady priorefs and the dread {peaking es 1ed 


wife of Bath. 
Love made him doubt his broad barbarian found 3 
By love, his want of words and wit he found, Dryd. 
If open vice be what you drive at, 
A name fo broad will neer connive at. Dryd. 
The 4rcead-/? mirth unfeeling folly wears, 


T 


Lefs pleafing far than virtue’s very tears. Pope. 
Room for my lord! three jockeys in his train 3. 

Six huntfmen with a fhout precede his chair 5 

He grins, and looks éread nonfenfe. with a ftare. Pepe. 


z. Obfcene; fulfom; tending to obfceMfit 
As chafte and modeft as he is efteemed,.it cannot be deni 
but in fome places he is broa__and fulfome. Dryd. 
Though, now arfai 1d, he read with fom 
Becaufe he feems to chew the cud again, 
W hen his broad comment makes the text too pa 
5. Bold; not delicate; not referved. ; 
Who can {peak broader than he that has no houfe to put his 
head in? Such may rail againft great buildings. Shake/p. 
A 


BR Q 
From broad words, and ’caufe he faii’d 
His prefence at the tyrant's feat, I hear, 
Macduff lives in difgrace. 
Broan as long. Equal upon the whole. 

The mobile are {till tor levelling ; that is to fay, for advanc. 
ing themfelves: for itis as broad as long, whether t: ey rife to 
others, or bring others down to then. L’ Efirange. 

Broap-croin. x. j. [from bread and cloth.) A tine kind of 
cloath. 
Thus, a wife taylor is not pinching ; 

But turns at ev’ry lepa an inchin: 

Or elfe, be fure, your broad cloth breeches 

Will ne’er be fmooth, nor holu their ftitches. 


Shai cfp. 


Suift. 


_Broap-EYED. adj. [from broad and eye ] Having a wide furvey. 


In defpite of broad-ey’d watchful day, 
I would into thy bofom pour my thoughts : 
But, ah! I will not. Shakefp. 
BROAD-LEAVED. adj. [from broad and leaf.] Having broad 
leaves. 

Narrow and broad-leaved cyprus-grafs of the fame fort. 

lYocdward on Foffils, 

To BROADEN. V. n. [from bread} To grow broad. 1 know 
not whether this word occurs, but in-the following paflage. - 

Low walks the fun, and éroadens by degrees, 

Juft o’er the verge of day. 

Bro’apriy. adv. [from.broad.] In a broad manner. 
Bro’apwess. n. /. [from broad.] 

x. Breadth; extent trom fide to tide. 

2. Coarfenefs ; fulfomnefs. 

I have uted the cleaneft metaphor I could find, to palliate 

the lrcadnc/s of the meaning. Lr) den. 
BRO’ADSHOULDERED, adj. [from broad and /boulder.] Having 
_ a large {pace between the fhouldcrs. 
Big-bon’d, and large of limbs, with finews ftrong, 

Broad/houlder’d, and his arms were round and long. Dryd. 

l am a tall, broadfbouldercd, impudent, black fellow; and, as 
I thought, every way qualified for a rich widow. Speċi. 

Bro’apsive#. 2. j. [from broad and fide.) 
x. “Lhe fide of aihip, diftinét from the head or ftern. 
From vafter hopes than this he feem'd to fall, 

‘That durft attempt the Britifh admiral : 

From her Sroadfides a ruder flame is thrown, 

Than from the firy chariot of the fun. 

2. The volly of fhot fired at once from the fide of a fhip. 

3: [in printing.] A fheet of paper containing one large page. 
RO’ADSWORD., 2. f. [from broad and fword.] A cuttung tword, 
with a broad blade. 

He, in fighting a duel, was run through the thigh with a 
broadfiword. l iF ifeman. 

Bro’apwisek. adv. [from broad and wijz ] According to the di- 
rection of the breadth, 

If one fhould, with his hand, thruit a piece of iron broadwife 
againft the flat cieling of his chamber, the iron would not fall 
as long as the force of the hand perfeveres to prefs againft it. 

Boyle. 
BROCA’DE. n.f. [é4recado, Span.] A filken ftuff, variegated 
with colours of gold or filver. 

I have the conveniency of buying and importing rich éroe- 
cades. Spectator. 

Or ftain her honour, or her new brocade, 

Forget her pray’rs, or mifs a mafquerade. 

BRocA‘DED. adj. | from brocade.) 
1. Dreftin brocade. 


ZEomfon. 


WF aller, 


Pope. 


2 Woven in the manner of a brocade. 


Should you the rich lrocaded fuit-unfold, 
Where rifling flow’rs gro tr {tiff with frofted gold. 
Bro’cace. n.f. [from :troké] 
x. Ihe gain gotten by promoting bargains. 
. Yet fure his honefty 
Got him fmall. gains, ‘but dhamelefs flattery, 
And filthy 4recage, and unfeemly fhifts, 
And borrow bafe, and fome good ladies gifts. 
28 ‘The hire given for any unlawful office. 
As for the poiitick and wholefome lawsg¢ they were inter- 
preted to be but brscage of an ufurer, thereby to woo and win 
the hearts of the peopis. Bacin. 


Gay. 


S penjere 


-3- -Che trade-of dealing in old things. 


Poor puct ape, that would be thought our chief, 
W hofe works ure e’en the frippery of wit, 
From brocuge is become fo bold a thief, 
As we, the robb‘a, leave rage, and pity it. B. Fohnjen. 
So much as the quantity of money is Icilened, fò much muft 
the fhare of every one that has a right to this money be the lefs, 
whether he be landholder, for his goods, or lavourer, for his 
hire or merchant, for his 4raage. Locke. 
C aBBAGE ; 0f which it is a {pecies. 
acur waith littl can` piddle here, 
On roccoi: and wsur.-n round} the year ; 
But ancient friends, tho” poor or out of play, 
That touch my bell, { cannot.turn away. 
To BROCHE. See Zo BROACH. 


P opt. 


B R O 


of Boullion, at onc draught of his bow, fhoot- 
avid’s tower in Jerufalem, ¢éroched three feeticf{s 
Camden. 


So ceon 
ing again 
birda. 

Brock. 7>. /- [bnoc, Saxon.] A badger. 
BrRrO'cKET. z. f: A red deer, two years old. 
Brocue. n.f- [éog, Irih.] 
x. 4 kind of íhoc. 

. I thought he flept; and put 

My clouted érogues from off my feet, whofe rudenefs 

Anfwer’d my fteps too loud. __ Shakefpeare. 

Sometimes it is given out, that we muft cither take three 
halfpence, or eat our brogues. Swift. 

2. A cant word for a corrupt dialeé&t, or manner of pronuncia- 


tion. 
Jo BROIDER. v. a. [béreodir, Fr.] ‘To adorn with figures of 
needle-work. s 
A robe and a broidered coat, and a girdle. Exodis. 
Infant Albion lay 
In mantles ġroider’d o’er with gorgeous pride. Tickell. 
BRO'IDERY. 2. f. [from broider.] Embroidery ; fower-work 5 
additionaļ| ornaments wrought upon cloath. 
The golden broidery tender Milkah wove, 
The breaft to Kenna facred, and to love, 
Lie rent and mangled 
BROIL. n.f. [éreuiller, Fr.] A tumult; a quarrel. 
Say to the king thy knowledge of the roil, 
As thou didft leave it. Shakefpeare. 
He has fent the fword both of civil Zroi/s, and publick war, 


Tickell. 


among™ us. . Wake. 
ude were their revels, and obfcene their joys, 
"The roils of drunkards, and the luft of boys. Granville. 


Jo BROIL. v. a. [éruler, Fr.] To drefs or cook by laying on 
the coals, or before the fire. 


Some ftrip the fkin, fome portion out the fpoil, 





Some on the fire the reeking entrails 4roi/. Dryden. 
To Broir. v. n. ‘To be in the heat. 
Where have you been broiling ?— 
Among Ñe croud i’ th’ abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg’d in more. ee Shake/peare. 
Long erg now all the planets and comets had been roiling 
in the fun, had the world lafted from all eternity. Cheyne. 


Jo BROKE. v.n. [of uncertain etymology. Ssinner’feems in- 
clined to derive it from to break, becaufe broken men turn fac- 
tors or brokers. Cafaubon, from wearles. Skinner thinks, again, 
that it may be contracted from pore: Mr. Zye more pro- 
bably deduces it from bnuccan, . to be bufy.] To tranfact 
bufinefs for others, or by others. It is ufed generally in re- 
proach. i 

He does, indeed, 

And brokes with all that can, in fuch a fuit, > 

Corrupt the tender honour of a maid. ` Shakefpeare. 

The gains of bargains are of a more doubtful nature, when 
men fhould wait upon others peceflity ; broke by fervants and 
inftruments to draw them on. . Bacon: 

BroO‘’KING. particip. adj. In the broker’s. hands. 

Redeem from éroking pawn the blemifh’d crown, 

Wipe off the duft that hides our fceptre’s gilt. Shake/peare. 

BROKEN. [particip. paff: of break.] 

Preferve men’s wits from being é4rofen with the ve 
of fo long attention. ooker. 

Bro’KEN MEAT. Fragments; meat that has been cut. 

Get three or four chairwomen to attend you conftantly in 
the kitchen, whom you pay at fmall charges; only with the 
broken meat, a few coals, and all the cinders. Swift. 

Bro KENHEARTED. adj. [ from broken and beart.] Having 
the fpirits crufhed by grief or fear. 

He hath fent me to bind up.tte /rokenbearted. Tfaiah. 

BRO'KENLY. adv. [from éroken., Without any lar feries. 

Sir Richard Hopkins hath done fomewhat of this kind, but 
brokenly and glancingly; intending chiefly a. difcourfe of his 


own voyage. Hakewill. 
Bro KER. 2. /. [from to troke.] 


x. A factor ; one that does bufinefs for another; one that makes 
aaa! Sania for another. 


„Brokers, who, having no ftock of their own, fet up and trade 
with that of other men 5 buying here, and felling there, and 
commonly abufing- both fides, to make out a little paultry 


gain. Temple. 


bent 


Sonie South-fea broker, from the cit 
NVill purchafe me, the more’s the gle 
Lay all my fine plantations wafte, 
fo f.t them to his vulgar tafte. 
2. One who.deals in old houfhold goods. 
3- A pimp; a match-maker. 
D A goodly froker / 
are you prefume to harbour wanton lines ? 
To whifper and confpire againft my youth ? 
In chuñng for youricl Name 
WV Lich bein: 
‘To play the b 
BrRO’KERAGE. 
broker. 
gI 


: Swift. 


Shakefpear 
fF, you fhew'd your judgment ; 
‘hallow, you fhall give me leave 
ote in minc own bchalf. 

z. j- [trom lroser. 
Sce Proc acs. iii 


Shakefpeare. 


‘lhe pay or reward of a 


BRO 


BrRO’NCHOCELE. #. f- [GpoyxexArau.] A tumour of that part 
of the afpera arteria, called the érenchus. Quine)« 
BRONCHIAL. 


ae OK CHICK. t adj. [(PpeyxG-] Belonging to the throat. 
Inflammation of the lungs may happen cither in the bron- 
chial or pulmonary velfels, and may foon be communicated 
from one to the other, when the inflammation affects both 
the lobes. Arbuthnot. 
BroncuHo’romy. z. f/f. [PpeyxG@_and réuvw.] That operation 
which opens the windpipe by incifion, to prevent fuffocation 
in a quinfey. uimncy: 
‘The operation of 4ronchotomy is an incifion madec“into the 
afpera arteria, to make way for the air into the lungs, when 
refpiration is obftructed by any tumour comprefling the larynx. 
Sharp’s Surgery. 
Bronp. 2.f. See BRAND. 
Foolifh old man, faid then the pagan wroth, . 
That weeneft words or charms may force with{tond, 
Soon fhalt thou fee, and then believe for troth, 
‘That I can carve with this enchanted rond. Spen/er. 


BronTorocy. 2. /. (Beovrg and Acyia.] A difflertation upon 
thunder. Dié?. 


Bronze. 2. f- [bronze, Fr.] 
x. Brafs. 
Imbrown’d with native ronze, lo! Henley ftands, 


Rls st y his voice, and balancing his hands. Pope. 
2. A medal. 


I view with anger and difdain, 
How little gives thee joy or pain ; 
A print, a bronze, a ower, a root, 

A fhell, a butterfly can do’t. 
BROOCH. n. f: [é:eke, Dutch. ] 
1. A jewel; an ornament of jewels. 
Ay» marry, our chains and our jewels.— 
Your /rooches, pearls, ami owches. Shake/peare. 
Richly fuited, but unfcafonable ; juft like the érooch and the 
toothpick, which we wear not now. Shakefpeare. 
now him well; he is the lrooch, indeed, 
And gem of all the nation. Shake/peare. 
2. Balse opera A painting all of one colour. Dict. 
Yo Brooca. v. a. [from the noun.] To adorn with jewels. 
Not th’ imperious fhew 
Of the full-fortun’d Czfar, ever fhall 
Be brocch’d with me. 
To BROOD. v. z. [bnzxzdan, Sax.] 
I. To fit on eggs; to hatch them. 
*. Theu from the firft 
Waft prefent,-and, with mighty wings outfpread, 
Dove-like fat’{t brooding on the vaft abyfs, 
And mad’ft it pregnant. 


Here nature fpréads her fruitful fweetnefs round, 


Prior. 


Shake/peare. 


Alton. 


Breathes Gm the air, and érocds upon the grouud. Dryden: 
2. To cover chickens urder the wing. 
Exhalted hence, 2rd drunk with fecret joy, 
Their young fucceffion all their cares employ 5 
They breed, they Zreed, inftruct and educate, 
And make provifion for the future ftate. Dryden. 
Find out fomet -.euth cell, 
Where trooding da: * =fs fpreads his jealous wings, 
And the night raven ings. L4ilton,. 
3. To watch, or confide - ny thing anxioufly. 
Defraud their clien , and, to lucre fold, 
Sit ‘rooding on unprofit ' gold, 
Who dare not give. Dryden. 
As 1: vicing mifers j 
Brood o'er their precious ftores of fecret gold. Smith. 


4- To mature any thing by care. 

It was the opinion of Clixias, as if there were ever amongfit 
nations a frooding of a war,- and that there is no fure league 
but impuiffance to do hurt. Bacon. 

To Broop. v. a. To cherifhby care; to hatch. 
- OF crouds afraid, yet anxious when alone, 
Yowll fit and 4rood your forrows on.a throne. 
Broop. 4-/- [from the verb.] 
1. Offspring ; progeny. 5 
The heavenly father keep his brood 

From foul infcétion of fo g.eat a vice. 

With terrours, 


Dryden. 


Fairfax. 
and with clamours compafs’d round, 


Of mince own brood, that on my bowels feed. Milton. 

Orany ther of that heav’n!, brood, 
Let down in cloudy throne to do the world fome oo 
t . 


Elian difcourfes of orks, and their affection toward their 
troad, whom they nitruxt to fly. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Generation. : 
Have you fo;sotten Libya’s burning wattes, 

Its barr: rocks, parch’d @xrth, and hills of fand, 

Js tanted air, and a!l its rodas ofąpoilon ? 
atch ; the number hatched at once. 1 
T  sewonderfu!lv pleafed to fee the different workings of 
in n a hen followed by a brood of ducks. Spectator. 
4- Srm.ethir brought forth 5 k gi Such 


Addifon- 


BRO. 


Such things become the hatch and brood of time. 
5- The a& of covering the eggs. 
Something’s in his foul, > 
©O’er which his melancholy fits on brood 3 
And I doubt the hatch and the difclofe 
WVill be fome danger. Shake/pceare. 
Bro’opy. adj. [from brood.] In a flate of fitting on the Cees 5 
inclined to fit. 
The common hen, all the while fhe is brood;, fits, and leads 
her chickens, and ufes a voice which we call clocking. Ray. 
Brook. 2. /. [bnoc, or bnoca, Sax.] A running water, leis 
than a river; a rivulet. 
A fubftitute fhines bri htly as a king, 
Until a king be by; and then his ftate 
Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. 


Shakefp. 


Shake,peare. 
Or many grateful altars I would rear, 
Of graffly turf; and pile up every ftone, 
Of luftre, from the rook; in memory, 
Of monument to ages. Milton. 


And to Cephifus’ rook their way purfue : 
The ftream was troubled, but the ford they knew. Dryden. 
Springs make little rivulets; thofe united, make Srocoes ; and 

thole coming together, make rivers, which empty themfelves 
into the fea. Locke. 


To BROOK. v. a. [brucan, Sax] To bear; to endure; to 
fupport. 
Even they, which Srook it worft, that men fhould tell them 


of their duties, when they are told the fame by a law; think 
very well and reafonably of it. i 


Fdooker. 
A thoufand more mifchances than this ones. y ; 
Have learn’d me to brook this patiently. ` Sbiztefpeare. 
How ufe doth breed a habit in a man! en 
‘This fhadowy defart, unfrequented woods, 
I better rook than flourifhing peop!l’d towns.’ Shakcfpea? £, 


Heav’n, the feat of blifs, . 
Brooks not the works of violence, and war. Wilton. 


Moit men can much rather Sreeé their being repui: xuaves, 
than for their honeíty be accounted fools. 


South. 
Refiraint thou wilt net rook ; but think it nas, 
Your prudence is not trufted as your guard. ryden. 
To BROCK. v. #. 


To endure; to be'content. 
He, in thefe wars, had flatly refufed his aid; .vecaufe he 
could not Zrook, that the worthy prince-#iamgus was, 


by his 
chofen ‘Tiridates, preferred befére hima. ; Sidney. 
BRO'OKLIME. 7. f. [fecabunga, Lat.j, 4 fort cf water fpeed- 


well; very common in ditches, 
BROOM. z./ [bnom, Saxon. ] aT , 
x. ‘This tree hath a papilionaccous foyer, hofe paintal, which 
rifes from the flower-cup, afterwafd beconies a fhort, roundifh, 
{welling pod, containing, for the rnoft-par :, one kidney-fhaped 
feed in each. Miler. 
Ev’n humble room, and ofiers. 
And fhade for fheep, and feod 
2. A befom ; fo called from the m 
Not a m- 
Shall difturb this hallow’d h 
I am fent with 4room before. 
To fWweep the duft behind 


wwe their ufe, 
ocks, produce. Dryden. 
which it is made. 


Shake/peare. 
If they came into the beft to fet any thing in or- 
der, they were faluted with Art-uthnot. 


BRO'OMLAND. 2. f. [érocm an - 
I have known fhecp curè” 
been far gone with it,- only 


Gand that bears broom. 
4st, when they have not 
ut into br00mlgnds. 

E ~ Mortimer. 
BRO'OMSTAFF. n. /. [from “com and /flaff-] The ftaff to which 
the room is bound $ the hardie ot | befom. 

They fell on; I madeé good n e; atlen 
to the roomftaf with mas > desd shy fill 

4 rör” 

That children tread this worldly itage, 

Brosnftaf, or poker, they -Dbeftride,, ' 

And round the parlour Icye-to ridc. Prior. 

Sir Roger pointed at fomething behind the door’ which I 
found to be an old broarnyiaff- ` Spe?ator. 

Bro’omy. adj. [from bren2.] Full of broom. 

If it grow molly or 57 o¢7»9, which thefe lands are inclined to, 
then break it up again, and order it as you did before, 
of it down again from the wheat-ftubble. 

‘Lhe youth with roomy ttumps began to trace 

The kennel edze, where wheels had.vworn the place. Swift. 

ZROYH. z. f- [bnod, Sax.]. Liquor ig which fleth is boiled 

You may make the roth for two dp: amd take the one 

half every day. 


gth they came 
Shake/peare. 


laying 
Llfortimer. 


acc 
Inftead of light deferts, and roth, 
Our,author treats to-night wi. wy. n broth. Sonti 
If a nurfe, after being fucked dry, eats 470th, the inf- 
fuck the roth almoft unableered. 
BrovrHev. a. f- [bordel, Fr.] Ako 
BrRO*THELHOUSE. $ tainment; a bawdy nouis, 
Perchance 
I faw him enter fuch a koufe:of falc, 
Videlicet, a brothel. SBakeper. 


B R O 


Then courts of kings were held in high renown, 
Ere made the common brothels of the town - 
There, virgins honourable vows receiv’d, 
But chafte as maids in monafteries liv’d. 

From its old ruins Lrothelbou/es rife, 
Scenes of lewd loves, and of /polluted joys. 
‘Ihe libertine retires to the ftews, and tothe brothel. 


D 4 yas My 
Dryden. 


Ri ETS, 
BROTHER. xz. / [bnoten, brodon, Sax.] Plural, Fis, Hi 
or brethren. i 
x. One born of the fame father and mother. 
5: Be fad, good brothers ; 
Sorrow fo royally in‘you appears, 
That I will deeply put the fafhion on. Shakepeare. 
W hilft kin their kin, brother the brother foils, 


Like enfigns all, againft i 
To whom Michael 


‘Thefe two are trethren, Adam, and to come 
Out of thy loins: 


Comparing two men, in reference to one common 


ike enfigns bend. Daniel.” 





Ailton. 


parent, 
it is very eafy to form the ideas of brothers. - Locke. 
2. Any one clofely united. 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 
For he, to day that fheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother. S4atkefpeare. 


3- Any one refembling another in manner, form, 
He alfo that is flothful in his work, is Srot/er to him that is 
a gréat waiter. Preverhs, 
4. Brother is ufed, in theological language, for man in general. 
BROTHERHOOD. 2. /. [from brother and bood.) 
1. The ftate or quality of being a brother. 
This deep difgrace of brotherhood 
‘Touches me deeper than you can imagine. Shakefpeare. 
Finds 4rotherhood in thee no fliarper fpur ? Shak ewe. 
So it be a right to govern, 


whether you call it fupreme fa- 
therhood, or fupreme JSrorheri 


bood, will be all one, provided 
we know who has it. Locke, 
2. An aflociation of men for an 


There was a fraternity of men at arms, called the &S;cther- 
hood of St. George, ereétcd b parliament, coniifting of thir- 
teen the moft noble and worthy perfons. Davies. 

3- A _clafs of men of the fame kind. 


Fic was fometimes fo engaged among the wheels, that not 
above half the poet appeared; at other times, he became as 
con{fpicuous as any of the brotherhood. Addi fon. 

ROTHERLY. adj. [from brother.] Natural; fuch as becomes 
or befeems a brother. 


He was a prieft, and looked fora prieft’” 
our Lretherly love, 


or profeffion: 


y purpofe; a fraternity. 


s reward ; which was, 
and the good of our fouls and bodies. Bacon. 
" hough more our money than our caufe, 

Their Zrotherly affiftance draws. Denham. 


They would not go before the laws, but follow them : 


3 obey- 
ing their fuperiors, and embracing one another in brotherly 
piety and concord. : i Addifon. 

BROTHERLY. adv. After the m 


anner of a brother; with kind- 
nefs.and affection. 


I {peak but brotherly 


of him ; but fhould I anatomie him to 
thee as he is, 


I muft blufh and weep, and thou look pale and 
wond r., 


: Shakefpeare. 
Broucnr. [participle E cs pad of bring. ] 

The Turks, poffleffed with a needlefs fear, forfook the walls, 
and could nor, by any perfuafions or threats of the captains, 
be brought on again to the affault. Knolles, 

The inftances drought by our author are but flender proofs. 


Locke. 
BROW. n.f: [bnopa, Saxon. ] 
I. The arch of hair over thyeye. 
"Tis now the hour wnh all to reft allow, 
And fleep fits heavy upon cvery brow. 
2. The forehead. S 
She could have run, and waddled about ; 
For even the day before fhe broke her brow.” 
So we fome antique hero’s ftreneth, 
Learn by his launce’s weight and length ; 
As thefe vaft beams exprefs the beaft, 
Whofe fhady érows alive they dreft. 
3. The sige air of the countenance. 
. I hen call them to our prefence, face to face, 
And frowning brow to brow. T Shake/peare. 
Though all things foul would bear the Srows of grace, 
Yet grace muft look ftill fo. Shake/peare. 
4. The edge of any high place. 


‘The earl, nothing difmayed, came forwards that day unto 


a little village, called Stoke, and there encamped that night, 
upon the row or hanging of a hill. Bacon. 


On thé érow of the hill beyond that city, they were fome- 
what prrrlexed by efpying the French embailiador, 


D ryd. . 


Shake/peare. 


Taller, 


, ith the 
ng@sc...':_ and others, attending him. Vatton. 
, T henw with fire, and hoftile arms, 
'efs affaalt ; and; -to the drew of heav’n 
rurluing, drive them out from God and blifs. Ailton. 


ROW. v. a. [from the noun.] To bound 


; to limit; to- 
. 2 2 
be at the edge of. 


“Femnng 


BRU 


Tending my flocks hard by i’ th’ hilly crofts, 
That drew this bottom glad. Adilion. 
To Bro wBEaT: wv. a. {from brow and beat.] To deprefs with 
feverc brows, and ftern or lofty looks. 

It is not for-a magiftrate to frown upon, and browseat thofe 
who are hearty and exa&t in their minittry ; and, with a grave. 
infignificant nod, to call a refolved zeal, want of prudence. 

` Sout. 

What man will voluntarily expofe himfelf to the imperi- 
ous bSrowédeatings and fcorns of great men? L’Eftranze. 

Count Tariff endeavoured to browbeat the plaintiff, while he 
was {peaking ; but though he was not fo. imprudent as the 
count; he was every whit as fturdy. Addifon. 

I will not be browbeaten by the fupercilious looks of my 
adverfarics, who now ftand cheek by jowl by your worfhip. 

Arbuthnot and Pope’s Mart. Scriblerus. 
Bro’wsBounbD. adj. [from brow and bound.] Crowned; having 
the head encircled with a diadem. 
In that day’s feats, 
He prov’d the beft män i’ th’ field, and, for his meed, 
Was browbound with the oak. Shake/peare. 
Pn SEE adj. [from brow and fick.] Dejected ; hanging the 
head. - ‘ 
But yet a gracious influence from yous 
> wie Sa nature in our Srow/ick crew. Suckling. 
BROWN. adj. [bnun, Saxon:] The name of a colour, com- 
pounded of black and any other colour. 

Brown, in High Dutch, is called braun ; in the Netherlands, 
bruyn ; in French, coleur brune > in Italian, bruno; in Greek, 
6ePvivw AiSor), from the colour of the Ethiopians ; for æ19w is 
to’ burn, and a), a face; for that blacknefs or fwarthinefs in 
their faces, is procured through heat. In Latin it is called fx/euss 
quafi Pas oxiarat, that is, from darkening or overfhiadowing 
the light; or of Qwoxstv, which is to burn or fcorch. Peacham. 

I like the new tire within excellently, if the hair were a lit« 
tle browner. Shake/peare. 

From whence high Ithaca o’erlooks the floods, 
Broun with o’ercharging fhades and pendent woods: Pope. 
Long untravell’d heaths, . 
- With defolation rown, he wanders waftte. Thomfon. 
BROo'WNEILL. 2. /. [from brown and Si//.] ‘The ancient weapon 
of the Englifh foot; why it is called rown, I have not difco- 
vered ; but we now fay froun mufket from it. 
And brownbrils, levied in the city, 
Made bills to pafs the grand committee. 
Bro’wnisH. adj. [from Srown.] Somewhat brown. 

A browni/h grey iron-ftone, lying in thi ftrata, is poor, but 

runs freely. ; aard. 
BRO WwNNESS. 72: /: [from ġrown.] A brown colour. : 

She would confefs the contention in her own mind, betweeri 
that lovely, indeed moft lovely, brownnefs of Mufidorus’s face, 
and this colour of mine. . Sidney. 

BROO WNSTUDY. 7. f. [from brown and fludy.] Glogmy medi- 
tations ; {tudy in which we direćt our thoughts to no certain 
oint. 
*} hcy live retired, and then they doze away their time in 
drowfinefs and érown/ludies; or, if brifk and active, they lay 
themfclves out wholly in making common places. Naren. 
To BROWSE. v. a. [6roufer, Fr.] Co eat branches, or fhrubs. 
And being down, is trod in the durt 

Of cattle,.and droufed, and forely hurt. 

- Thy palate then did deign | 

The rougheft berry on the rudeft hedge : 

Yea, like the ftag, when fnow the pafture fheets, 

The barks of trees thou' -ou/ed/?. Shakefpeare. 

To BROWSE. v. n. o feed tis ufed with the particle oz. 

They have fcared two of my beft fheep; if any where 
I have them, tis by the fea-fide, brow/fing on ivy- Shakefp- 

. A goat, hard preffed, took fan&tuary in a vineyard ; fo foon 
as he thought the danger oter, he fell prefently a rowing upon 
the leaves. L’ Eftrange. 
Could eat the tender plant, and, by degrees, . . 

Brow/e on the fhrubs, and crop the budding trees. Blackm. 

The Greets were the defcendants of favages, ignorant of 
agriculture, and brow/ing on herbage, like cattle. Arbuthnot. 

Browse. 2./. [from the verb.] Branches, or fhrubs, fit for the 
food of goats, or other animals. 
The greedy lionefs the wolf purfues, 
The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the érow/e. 
On that cloud-piercing hill, ` 

Plinlimmon, from afar the traveller kens, 

Aftonifh’d, how the goats their fhrubby broufe 

Csnaw pendent. : 

To BRUISE. v.a. [brifer, Fr.} To crufh or mangle with the 
hyavy blow of fomething not edged or pointed ; to crufh by 
any weight; to beat into grofs powder; to -he-t te~-thew 
coarfely. : 3 

Fellows in arms, and my moft loving friends, 
Bruis'd underneath the yoke-of tyranny. Shakefpeare. 
And fax far deeper in his head their ftings, 
Than teir poral death fhall ruie the victor’s heel, 
theirs - ‘hom he redeems. Par. Loft. 


Fdudibras. 


Spenfer- 


Dryden. 


As in old chaos heav’n with earth confus’d, 
And ftars with rocks together cruth’d and bruis’d. Failer. 
They beat thcir breafts with many a éruifing blow, 
Till they turn’d livid, and corrupt the fnow. Dryden: 
Bruise. z. /. [from the verb ] A hurt with fomething blunt 
and heavy. 
One arm’d with metals th’ other with wood, 


‘This fit for ruit, and that for blood. Filudibras: 
fince have labour’d 

To bind the éruifes of a civil war, 

And ftop the iflues of their wafting blood. Dryden: 


BRU'ISEWORT. n.f. An herb; the 
which fee. 
BRUIT. n.f- [bruit; Fr.] Rumour; noife; report. 
W herewith a ruit ran from one to the other, that the king 
was flain: Sidney. 
Upon fome bruits he apprehended a fear, which moved him 


fame with CoMFREY ; 


to fend to Sir William Herbert to remain his friend. Alay: 
: I am not 
One that rejoices in the common wreck, 
As common éruit doth put it: Shake/peare. 


Zo Bruit. v. a: [from the noun.] To report ; to noife abroad į 
to rumour. Neither the verb nor the noun are now much 
in ufe. 

His death, 
Being Sruited once, took fire and heat away 
From the beft temper’d courage in his troops. Shake/peare: 
It was éruited, that I meant nothing lefs than to go to Gui- 
and. Raleigh: 

BruMmatr. adj. [brumalis, Lat.] Belonging to the winter. 

ji the rumal folftice, it hath been obferved, even unto 

-a ‘proverb, that the fea is calm, and the winds do ceafe, till 
the yoting ones are excluded, and foriake their nefts. 

, ' Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Brun, BrAN;. Brown, Bourn, Burn, are all derived from 
he Sax. bonn, bounn, bnunna, bunna ; all fignifying a river or 

rook. 


| Gibfon. 

Brunet. 2. f: [6runette, Fr.] A woman with a brown com- 
plexion. 

Your fair women theréfore thought of this fafhion, to ir> 

fult the olives and the brunettes. igs fe 

BRU'NION. 2. f: [4rugnonm, Fr.] A fort of fruit between a plum 

and a pe ‘ Lrevoux. 


BRUNT. 2.f- [&runff, Dutch.] 
I: Shock; violence. 

Erona chofe ‘rather to bide the bruant of war, than venture 

him. 


Sidney. 
God, who caus’d a fountain, at thy pray’r, 
From the dry ground to fpring, thy thirft t’ allay 
After the runt of battle. Milton. 


Fait minifters are to {tand and endure the brunt: a 
commen foldier may fly, when itis the duty of him that holds 
the ftandard to die upon the place. South. 

2. Blow; ftrokg. 
A wicked ambufh, which lay hidden long 

In the clof€ covert of her guileful eyen, 

Thence breaking forth, did thick about me throng, 


Too feeble I t? abide the 4runt fo ftrong. Spenfer. 
‘The friendly rug preferv’d the ground, 

And headlong knight from bruife or wound, 

Like featherbed betwixt a wall, 

And heavy brunt òf cannori-ball. Fludibras, 


BRUSH. 2.f. [éreffe, Fr fram brufcus, Lat.) 

x. An inftrument to clean any thing, by rubbing off the dirt or 
foil. It is generally made of briftles fet in wood. 

2. It is ufed for the larger and ftrongeér pencils ufed by painters. 

Whence comes all this rage of wit? this arming all the 
péncils ang’ Zru/hes of the town again{ft me? Stillingfleet. 

” With a fmall bruy/b you muft fmear the glue well upon the 
joint of each piece. Afoxop. 
3. A rude affault; a fhock; rough treatment ; which, by ths 
fame metaphor, we call a /couring. 
Let grow thy finews till their knots be ftrong;s 
And tempt not yet the 4ru/bes of the war. Shake/peare. 
_Atcould not be poffible, that, upon fo little a dru/h as Waller 
—frad fuftained, he could not be able to follow and difturb the 
g- ap Clarendon. 
Elfe when.we put it to the pufh, 
. They had not giv’n us fuch a brr/b. 
To BrusnH. v. a: [from the noun. ] 
x. To fweep or rub with a brufh. 

If he be not in love with fome woman, there is no believing 
old figns; he / ^es his hat o’ morning; what fhould that 
bode? Shake/peare. 

2. To ftrike with quicknefs, as in brufhing. 
thful beaft about him turned light, 
rudely paffling Uy, did bru/h 
ag tail, that horfe and man to ground did rufh. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 


Fduditras. 


was Somnus 4rufh’d thy eyelids with his rod? Dryden. 
Hi fon Cupavo rfbh hbe briny flood, 
Upon his ftern a brawny @@httaur ftood. Dryden. 


High 


BRU 


High o’er the billows flew the maffy load, 
And near the fhip came thund’ring on the flood, 
It almoft déruf/h'd the helm. 
3. To paint with a brufh. 
You have commiffiioned me to paint your fhop, and I have 


Pope. 


done my beft to bru/b you up like your neighbours. Pope. 
4-.-To carry away, by an aét like that of brufhing. 
And.from the boughs ru/b off the evil dew, 

And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blew. A7ilton. 


The receptacle of waters, into which the mouths of all 
rivers muft empty themfelves, ought to have fo fpacious a 
furface, that as much water may be continually 4ru/bed off by 
the winds, and exhaled by the fun, as, befides what falls 
again, is brought into it by all the rivers. Bentley. 

g. To move asthe brufh, 
A thoufand nights have 4ru/h’d their balmy wings 
Over thefe eyes. Dryden. 
To BRUSH. V.. 7. : 
x. To move with hafte: a ludicrous word, applied to men. 
Nor wept his fate, nor caft a pitying eye, 
Nor took him down, but érufh’d regardiefs by. Dryden. 
‘The French had gather’d all their force, 
And William met them in their way 5 
Yet off they éru/h’d, both foot and horfe. 
2. To fly over; to fkim lightly. 
Wor love is always of a vicious kind, 

But oft to virtuous acts infames the mind, 

Awakes the fleepy vigour of the foul, 

And, érufbing oer, adds motion to the pool. 

BrusHer. 7z. /. [from éru/h..] He that ufes a bruth. 

Sir Henry Wotton ufed to fay, that criticks were like 

_brufbers of noblemens cloaths. Bacon. 
Brvu’sHwoop. 7. /. [from Sru/h and wood. I know not whether 
it may not be corrupted from Lrow/ewoed.] Rough, low, clofe, 
fhrubby thickets; {mall wood fit for fire. ` 
It fmokes, and then with trembling breath fhe blows, 

Till in a cheerful blaze the flames arofe. 

With 4rufobwoed, and with chips, fhe ftrengthens thefe, 

And adds at lait the boughs of rotten trees. Dryden. 

Brusny. adj. [from brifh.] ough or fhaggy, like a bruth. 

I fufpected, that it might have puoc from fome fmall 
unheeded drop of blood, wiped off by the ru/hy fubftance of 
the nerve, from the knife wherewith it was cut. Boyle. 

To BRusTLE. v. n. [bnarcthan, Saxon.] To crackle; to make 
a {mall noife. Skinner. 

Bru’ tTAu. adj. (brutal, Fr. from érute.J 

x. That which belongs to a brute ; that which wé have in com- 
mon with brutes. - : 

There is no oppofing brutal force to the ftratagems of hu- 


Prior. 


Dryden. 


man reafon. Le Efirange. 
2. Savage; cruel; inhuman. 
The rural bus’nefs of the war 
Is manag’d by thy dreadíui fervants ;ċare. Dryden. 
BRUTALITY. 2. [> [érutalité, Fr.] Savagenefs 5. churlifhnẹefs 5 


inhumanity. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and efcapes not 

the opinion of Srutaity. | Locke. 
Jo BRUTA'LIZE. U. 2. [brutalifer, Fr.} Te grow brutal or fa- 
vage. z 

Upon being carried to the Cape.of Good Hope, he mixed, 
in a kind of tran!port, with his countrymen, brutalized with 
them in their habit and manners, and-‘would never again re- 
turn to his forcign acquaintanca Addifon. 

To BRUTA‘LIZE. V. a. To make wr&tal or favage. 

Bru TALLY, adv. [from érutaly] Shutlifhly ; inhumanly; cru- 
elly. 

Mrs Bull aimed a knife at John, though John threw a bot- 
tle at her head, very ¿rutally indeed. Arbuthnot. 

BRUTE. adj. [érutus, Lat.] 

xr: Senfelefs ; unconfcious. f, 

Nor yet are we fo low and bafe as their atheifm would de- 
prefs us; not walking ftatues of clay, not the fons brute 
earth, whofe final inheritance is death and corruption. Bent. 

2. Savage ; irrational; ferme. 

Even rute animals make ufe of this artificial way of mak- 
ing divers motions, to haye feveral fignifications to call, warn, 
chide, cherifh, threaten.” Fdolder. 

In the promulgation of the Mofaick law, if fo much asa 
brute beaft touched the mountain, it was to be ftruck through 
with a dart. South. 

3. Beftial ; in common with beafts. 
Then to fubduc, and quell, through all the earth, 


Brute violence, and proud tyranrn-' vr. ` Par. Reg. 
4. Rough; ferocious; uncivilized. 
The 4:ute philotophcr, who ne'er prov’d 


The joy of loving, or of being lov’d. P., 
LRUTE. xz. /. [from the adjeéttVe.] A brute creature 
ture without realon ; a favage. 
What may this mean? Language of man pitoi cd 
By tongue ot rute, and hunan fenfe exprefs’d? 
To judgment he procæsdeđd, on th’ accurs’d 
Serpent, tho’ ¿rute ; unabfe to transfer 


B U DB 


The guilt on him, who mzde him intrument 
OF mifthief. a Ailton, 
Brutes may be confidered as either aerial, terreftrial, aqua- 
tick, or amphibious. ‘I call thofe acrial which have wiifgs, 
wherewith they can fupport themfelves in the air; terreftrial 
are thofe, whofe only place of reíļ is upon the carth ; aquatick 
are thofe, whole conitant abode is upon the water. Locke. 
To thofe three prefent jmpulfes, of fenfe, memory, and 
inftinét, moft, if not all, ghe fagacities of brutes may be re- 
duced. Fale. 
Heav’n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prefcrib’d, this prefent ftate ; 
From érutes what men, from men what fpirits know ; 
Or who could fuffer being here below ? _ Pope. 
To Brute. v.a. [written ill for ruit.] .To report. 
This, once Sruted through the army, filled them all with 
heavinefs. , Knolles. 
sas TENEI: 2.f. [from ébrxute.] Brutality; a word not now 
ufed. 
Thou dotard vile, as 
That with thy drutenc/s fhend’{t thy comely age. Fairy 2. 
To Bru’tTiFy. v. a. [from érute.] “To make a man a brute. 
O thou falacious woman! am I then drutified? Ay; feel 
it here; I fprout, I bud, I bloffom, I am ripe horn mad. 
songreve’s Old Batchelor. 
BRU'TISH. adj. [from bSrute.] > : 
1. Beftial; refembling a beaít. 
Ofiris, Ifis, rus, and their traim, 
‘With monítrous fhapes and forceries abus’d 
Fanatick Egypt, and her pricíts, to feek : 
‘Their wand’ring gods difguis’d in brziti/b forms. Milton. 
2. Having the qualities of a brute; rough; favage; ferocious. 
Brūtes, and Sruti/b men, are commonly more able to bear 


pain than others. Grew. 
3- Grofs; carnal. 
For thou thyfelf haft been a libertine, 
As fenfual as the 4rutif fting itfelf. Shake/peare. 


After he has flept himfelf into fome ufe of himfelf, by 
much ado he ftaggers to his table again, and there aéts over 
the fame Zrutif {cene. South. 

4. Ignorant; untaught; uncivilized. i 

They were not fo bruti/b, that they could be ignorant to 

call upon the name of God. FIooker. 
Brvu’TisHLyY. adv. [from 4rutifb.] In the manner of a brute, 
of a favage and unnatural man. ; 

I am not fo diffident of myfelf, as bruti/bly to fubmit to any 
man’s dictates. ~- K. Charles. 

For a man to found a confident practice upon a difputable 
principle, is Jruti/bly to outrun his realon. South. 

Bru’ TisHNESs. nm. /. [from érutifs.] Brutality; favagenefs ; in- 
fenfibility. z - 

All other courage, befides that, is not true valour, but 
brutifhnefs. Spratt. 

Bryony. a. f. [ryonia, Lat.] A plant.. , 

It has a climbing ftalk, with fpines.; the leaves are like thofe 
of the vine ; the flowers confift of one leaf, which is exp#nded 
at the top, and divided into five parts, and, in the femaie plants, 
fucceeded by round berries, growing on footftalks; the flowers 
of the male plants have five apices in each, butare barren. The 
fpecies are, r. “I he common white dryony. 2. Smooth African 
bryony, with deep cut leaves, and yellow flowers, Sc. The 
firít fort grows upon dry banks, under hedges, in many parts of 
England ; but may be cultivated in a garden for ufe, by fowing 
the berries in the ipring of the year, in a dry poor foil. The 
roots of this plant have been f¢merly cut into a human fhape, 
and carried about the country, find fhewn as mandrakes. Mill. 

Bus. wa? [a cant word.] Strong week liguour. 
rif it be his fate to meet’ 

With folks who have more wealth than wit, 

He loves cheap port, and ddùble buk, 

And fettles in the humdrum club. 

PU’BBLE. nz. /- [bebbel, Dutch. ] 
is. A fmall bladder of water; a film of water filled with wind. 

Bubbles are in the form of a hemifphere ; afr within, and a 
little ikin of water without: and it feemeth fomewhat {trange, 
that the air fhould rife fo fwiftly, while it is in the water, and, 
when it cometh to the top, fhould be ftayed by fo weak a cover 
as that of the 4xé4/e is. - Bacon. 

; "F he colours. of bubbles, with which children play, are va- 
rious, and change their fituation varioufly, without any re- 
fpeét to confine or fhadow. Newton. 

2. Any thing which wants folidity .and firmnefs ; any thing that 
is more f{pecious than real. 

The earl of Lincoln was induced to participate, not-lightly 
upon th- ‘trength of the proceedings there, which was bht a 


Prior. 


pon letters from the lady Margaret. Bacon, 
. Then a foldier, 
iing the déuLb/e reputation, 
Even in the cannon’s mouth. Shaie/peare, 


War, he fung, is-toil and trouble, 
Honour but an empty bubble, 
Fighting {till, and ftill dettroying. 


Dyer 


BUC 


3. A cheat; a falfe fhow. 
The nation then too late will find, 
Directors promifes but wind, 
South-fea at beit a mighty bubble. 
4- I'he perfon cheated. 
Ceafe, deareft mother, ccafe to chide; 
Gany`s a cheat, and I’m a bubble; 
Yet why this great excefs of trouble ? 
He has been my ‘éusé/e thefe- twenty 
tain knowledge, underftands no more o 
a child in {waddling clothes. 
Jo BU'RBLE. v. n. [from the noun. ]. 
1. To rife in bubbles. 
Alas! acrimfon river of warm blood, 
Like to a bubbling fountain ftirr'd with wind, 
Doth rife and fall. 
Adder’s fork, and blindworm’s fting, 
Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing: 
For a charm of pow’rful trouble, 
Like a hellbroth boil and Susés/e. Shakefpeare. 
Still bubble on,-and pour forth blood and tears. Dryden. 
2. To run with a gentle noife. j 
For thee the bubbling {prings appear’d to mourn, 
And whiipering pines made vows for thy return. Dryden. 
‘The fame fpring fuffers at fome times a very manifeft remif- 
fion of its heat: at others, as manifeft an increafe of it; yea, 
iometimes to that excefs, as to make it boil and éuéé/e with ex- 


Swift. 


Prior. 
ears, and, to my cer- 
his own affairs, than 

Arbuthnot. 


Shakefpeare. 


treme heat. Woodward. 
Not bubbling fountains to the thirfty fwain, ; 
Not fhow’rs to larks, or funfhine to the bee, 
Are half fo charming as thy fight to me. Pope. 


To Bu’rsere. v. a. To cheat: a cant word. 
He tells me, with great paffion, that fhe has bubbled im out. 
of his youth ; and that fhe has drilled him on to five and fifty. 


Addi Ons 
Charles Mather could not bubble a young beau better with 
a toy. Arbuthnot. 


Bou’secer. z. /. [from bubbie.] A cheat. 
What words can fuffice to exprefs, how infinitely I eftee 
you, above all the great ones in this part of the world ; above 
all the Jews, jobbers, and susé/ers. Digty to Pope. 
Bu’sesy. z. f/. A woman's breaft. 
Foh ! fay they, te fee a handfome, brifk, genteel, young fel- 
low, fo much governed by a doating old woman; why don’t 
-_ you go and fuck the bubby ? 
‘Bu‘’so. 2. f: (Lat. from BxGav, the groin.] That part of the groin 
from the bending of the thigh to the fcrotum; and therefore 
all tumours in that part are called 4uboes. Quincy. 
I fuppurated it after the manner of a bubo, opened it, and 
endeavoured deterfion. tfeman. 
Busonoce Le. z. f. (Lat. from Gx€a», the groin, and x7An, a 
rupture.] A particular kind of rupture, when the inteftines 
break down into the groin. P 
When the inteftine, or omentum, falls through 
of the abdominal mufcles into the groin, it is called hernia in- 
guinalis, or, if into the fcrotum, frida is: thefe two, though 
the fiftít only is properly fo called, are known by the name of 
bubonocele. S. S 
Bucani‘ers. z. f. A cant word for the privateers, or pirates, of 
America. ` 
BuUccr LLA TION. 2. f- [buccella, a mouthful, Lat. ] In fome chy- 
mical authours, fignifies a dividing into large pieces. ISe 
BUCK. r. / [bauche, Germ. fuds, or ye] Za 
x. The liquour in which cloaths are wa ° 
Buck ? I would I could wafh myfelf of the Suck: I warrant 
you, buck, and of the feafon t> it fhall appear. Shake/peare. 
2. The cloaths wafhed in the licaiur. 
Of late, not able to través with her furred pack, fhe wafhes 
bucks here at home. Shake/peare. 
BUCK. 2. £ (bwch, Welch ; bock, Dutch ; bouc, Fr.] ‘The male 
ofthe fallow deer ; the male of rabbets, and other animals. 
Bucks, goats, and the like are faid to be tripping or faliant, 
that is, going or leaping. Peacham. 
Zo Buck. v. a. [from the noun.] To wath clothes. 
Here is a baiket; he may creep in here, and throw foul li- 
nen upon him, as if it were going to bucking. Shakefp.: 
Yo Buck. v. n. [from the noun.] To copulate as bucks and 
does. 


The chief time of fetting traps, is in their Sucking time. Mor. 


Bu'‘cK BASKET. a. J- The bafket in which cloaths are carried to: 


the wafh. 
They conveyed me into a buckba/ket ; rammed me in with 
foul fhirts, foul ftockings, and greafy napkins. Shake/p. 
Bu’cKeEan. n. f. [bock/boonen, Dutch.) A plant ; a fort of trefoil. 
The bitter naufeous plants, as centaury, Suckbane, gentian, 
of which tea may be made, or wines by infufion. Floyer 
Bu'cxer. 2. f. [taguet, Fr.] 
1. The veffel in which water is drawn out of a well. 
Now is this golden crown like a deep wéll, 
‘That owes two buckets, filling:one ariother ; 
The emptigr ever dancing in theair, 


The other dgwn unfeen, and full of water. Shukef/peare. 


‘Arbuthnot. - 


B U C 


Ts the fea ever likely to be evaporated by the fun, or to be 
emptied with suckers ? Bentilcy< 


2. The vefiels in which water is carried, particularly to quench 
a fire. 
Now {treets grow throng’d, and, bufy as by day, 
Some run for énckets to the ha!low’d quire ; 
Some cut the pipes, and fome the engines plav ; 


And fome, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. Dryden. 
The porringers, that in a row 

Hung high, and madea glitr’ring fhow, 

To aleis noble fubftance chang’d, 

Were now but leathern buckets rang’d. S:ci;t. 


BUCKLE. n. /. [iwecl, Welch, and the fame in the Armorick 3 
boucle, Fr.] 


x. A link of metal, with a tongue or catch made to faften one 
thing to another. 
Fair lined flippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the pureft gold. 

The chlamys was a fort of fhort cloak tied with 
commonly to the right fhoulder. 

‘Three feal-rings ; which after, melted down, 

Form’d a vaft Sucéle for his widow’s gown. Pope. 

2. The ftate of the hair crifped and curled, by being kept long 
in the fame ftate. 

The greateft beau was drefled in a flaxen periwig; the 
wearerof it goes in his own hair at home, and let his wig lie 
in Suck/e for a whole half year. Spectator. 

That live-long wig, which Gorgon’ felf might own, 


Shake/p. 
a buckle, 
Arbuthnot. 


Eternal duck/e takes in Farian ftone. Pope. 
To Bu‘cxxr. v. a. prom the noun. ] 
x. To fafteri with a buckle. 
Like faphire, pearl; -in rich embroidery, 
Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee. Shake/p. 
rance; whoit armour confcience Suck.’d on, 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field. Shake/p. 
Aus, ever, when I buck/e on my helmet, ; 
‘Thy fears affli& thee. Phi ips. 


, When you carry your mafter’s riding coat, wrap your own 
in it, and Suckle sheen up clofe with a {trap. Swift. 
2. To prepare to doany thing : the metaphor is taken from buek- 
ling on the atmour. 
= The Saracen, this hearing, rofe amain, 
And catching up in hafte his three fquare fhield, 
And fhining helmet, foon him 4uck.ed to the field. F, 2. 
3. To jon in battle. 
he Lord Gray, captain of the men at arms, was forbidden 
to charge, umtil-the foot of the avantguard were buckled wiih 
them in front Hayward. 
4- To confine. 
How brief the life of man 
Runs hiserring pilgrimage ! 
‘That the ftetching of a {pan 
Buckles in his.fam of > 
To BUCKLE. v. ”# {Sucken, Germ. ] 
x. To bend; to bow: 
As the wretch, whofe fever-weaken’d joints, 
Like ftrengthlefs hinges, Suck/e undcr life, 
Impatient óf his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his keeper’s arms. 
Now a covetous-old crafty knave, 
At dead of night, fhall raife his fon, and cry, 
‘Turn out, you rogue I’ how like a beaft you lie ; 
Go suckle to the law. Dryden. 
2. Lo buckle to. "To apply to; to attend. See aive, fecond fen:e. 
This is to be done in children, by trying them, when they 
are by lazincfs_unbent, or by avocation bent another way, and 
endeavouring to them Suck/e to the thing propofed. Locke. 
3- Te Buckle with. To engage- with; to encounter. 


Shakefpeares 


Shake/peare. 


fingle combat, thou fhalt buckle with me. Shake/p. 
Yet thou, they fay, for marriage doft provide ; 
Is this an age to buckle with a bride ? Dryden: 


BU’CE:LER x. f: [6we-led, Welch ; Bouclier, F r.] Athield; a 
defenfive weapon buckled on the arm. 
He tooks my arms, and, while I forc’d my way, 
‘Through troops of foes, which did our paflage ftay ; 
My suckler o’er my aged father caft, 
nr fighting, {till deferiding as I paft. Dryden: 
“This medal compliments the emperor in the fame fenfe as 
the oltt Romans did their diétator. Fabius, when they called him 
the Suckler of Rome. Addijon. 
‘To Bu’cK rer. v. a. [from the noun.] Te fupport; to defend. 
Fear not, {weet wench, they fhall not touch thee, Kate ; 


I'll buckler thee againft a million. Shakespeare. 
Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 
Now buckler falanood with a pedigree ? Shake/peare. 


RBU'CKLER-THORN. 2. f. Chri/?’s-thorn. 
RU cxmast.2. /. The fruit or mz- of the beech tree. 

oxrRaat. n. f- [bougran, Fr.] A fort of ftrong linen cloth, 
ftifer. N gum, ufed by taylors and ftaymakers. . 

I hase peyspered two of them ; two, I am furce, | have paid, 

tworogues in 4uckram {uits. Shakepeare. 

Bo’ckrams,. ». A Thefame wi  »ild garlick. See GAR' ICK. 

a Bu’cks- 


Bu’cKsHoRN PLANTAIN. n. f. [corenopus, Lat. from the form 
c: tine leaf.] A plant. > l , : 

Ic agrees in fower and fruit with the plantain ; but its leaves 
ars ‘eeply cut in on the edges ; whereas the leaves of the plan- 
tz: are either entire, or but flignely indented. The fpecics are 
fou: ; 2. Garden éuck/horn p.antain, or harthhorn, Gc. The 
first ipecies though entitled a garden plant, yet is found wild up- 
on molt commons, and barren heaths ; where, from the poor- 
neis of the foil, it appears to be very different from the garden 
kind, as being little more than a fourth part fo large. This 
fpecies was formerly cultivated in gardens as a falad herb, but, 
at prefent, is little regarded, and wholly difufed. Miller. 

Bu'cx rHorn. n. f. [rhamnus, Lat. fuppofed to be fo called from 
bucc, Sax. the belly. i 

It hath a panai ipad flower, confifting of one leaf, di- 
vided toward the top into four or five fegments ; out of the 
flower-cup rifes the pointal, which becomes a foft roundifh 
berry, very full of juice, inclofing four hard feeds. “The fpecies 
are, 1. Common purging buckthorn. 2. Leffler purging buck- 
thorn. 3. Buckthorn, with long fpines, and a white bark of 
Montpelier. “he firft of thefe trees is very common in hed- 

es; the berries of which are ufed in medicine, particularly 
or making a fyrup, which was was formerly in great ufc 5 
though, of late, other forts of berries have either been mixed 
with thofe of the Zuckthorn, or wholly fubftituted in their place; 
which mixture hath fpoiled the fyrup, and rendered it lefs 
eftcemed. The buckthorn berries may be diftinguifhed whe- 
ther they are right or not, by opening them, and obferving 
the number of teeds in each; for thefe have commonly four. 
The fecond fort is lefs common in England. Both forts 
may be propagated, by laying down their tender branches in 
autumn. `I he firft fort will grow to the height of ei hteen or 
twenty feet ; the fecond fort feldom rifes above eight is go ag 
‘They may alfo be propagated by feeds. _ e 
BU'CKWHEAT. 2. f. [buchu citz, Germ. fagopyrum, Lat.] -_ 
The flowers grow in a fpike, or branched from the wings 
of the leaves ; the cup of the flower is diyided into five parts, and 
refembles the petals of a flower 3; the feeds are black, and three 
cornered. ‘The fpecies are. 1. Common mpre buckwheat. 
2. Common creeping é4uckwheat. The firít is cultivated in 
England, and is a great improvement to dry barren lands. ‘The 
fecond grows wild, and is feldom cultivated. . 
Buco'LICK. adj. [BouxorAixa, from BouxoaG@, a cowherd. ] Paf- 
toral. . l 
BUD. n. f: [bouton, Fr.] The firft fhoot of a plant; a gem. 
Be as thou was wont to be 
See as thou waft wont to fee: 
Dian’s ud o’er Cupid’s flower 
Hath fuch force and bleffed power. 
Writers fay, as the moft forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 
Even fo by love the young and tender wit. * 
Is turn’d to folly, blafting in the Sud, 
Lofing his verdure even in the prime. Shakefpcare. 
When you the flow’rs for Chloe twine, 
Why do you to her garland join i ? 
The meanett Sud that falls from mine ? Prior. 
Infeéts wound the tender buds, with a long hollow trunk, and 
depofit an egg in the hole, with a {harp corroding liquor, that 
caufeth a {welling in the leaf, and clofith sha csi. Bentley. 
To Bup. v. n. [from the noun. ] ; 
1. To put forth young fhoots, or 
Bud forth asarofe growing by the bre 
‘There the fruit, that was to be gathe: 
flux, NE jesse budded out. 
cav’n gave him all at one, J enf 


Shake/peare. 


` E the field. Ecc. 

from fuch a con- 
Clarendon. 

tch’d st-ay, 

Ere mortals all his beauties could fi-:+ y's 

Juft like that flower that Suds and withers in a-day. _Dryd. 

Tho’ lab’ring yokes on their own necks théy d, 
And felt for udding horns on their fmcoth forhend rear’d. 


Dryden's Silenus. 
2. To be in the bloom, or growing: 
Young budding virgin, fair and frefh and {weet 
Whither away, or where is thy abode ? Shakefp. 


Zo Bun. v. a. ‘To inoculate; to graff by inferting a bud into 
the rind of another tree. 


Cf apricocks, the largeft 
budding upon a peach ftock. emp 
Jo BUDGE. v. n. [louger, Fr.] To ftir; to move off the 


place: a low word. 


masculine is much sacral by 
le. 


d All your prifoners 
In the lime grove, which weatherfends your cell, 


They cannot budge, till your releafe. Shake 
‘The moufe ne’er fhan’d the cat, as they did rae 
From rafcals worfe than they. Shokefpeare. 
I thought th” hadft {corn’d to budge. be 
For fear. FIudibr 


BuDGE. adj. [of uncertain etymology.] Surly; ftiff, formah 
O foolifhnefs of men! that fond Prier fe eia > 
To thofc budge doétors of the ftoicks. 


azilten. 
Bunce. z. f. The dreffed fkin or fur of lambs. Dict. 
Bu DGER. x. f. [from the verb.] One that mov or ftirs from 


his place, 


Mitiler. + 


To BUFFET. v. n. 


BUP 


Let the firt budger die the other’s flave, 
And the gods doom him after. 
BU'DGET. n. /. [bogette, Fr.] ; 
1. A bag, fuch as may be eafily carried. 
If tinkers may have leave to live, 
And bear the fowtkin budget 5: 
Then my account I well may give, : 
Andin the ftocks avouch it. Shakefpeare. 
Sir Robert Clifford, in whofe bolom, or budget, moft of Per- 


kin’s fecrets were laid up, was come into England. Bacon, 
His budget with corruptions cramm’d, 
The contributions of the damn'‘d. Swift. 


2. It is ufed for a ftore, or ftock. 
It was nature, im fine, that brought off the cat, when the 
fox’s whole budget of inventions failed him. L’ Eftrange. 
Burr. n. /. [from 4uffalo.] 
x. A fort of leather prepared from the {kin of the buffalo; ufed 
for waift beits, pouches, &c. 
A ropy chain of rheums, a vifage rough, 
. Deform’d, unfeatur’d, and a fkin of buf. Dryden: 
2. The {kins of elks and oxen dreffed in oil, and prepared after 
the fame manner as that of the buffalo. 
3. A military coat made of thick leather, fo that a blow cannot 
eafily pierce it. 
A fiend, a fury, pitilefs and rough, 
A wolf, nay worfe, a fellow allin buff. Shake/p. 
To BUFF. v. a. [duffe, Fr.] To ftrike: itis a word not in ufe. 
There was a fhock, 
To have buf’d out the blood 
From ought but a block. 
BUFFALO. n. f: l aed A kind of wiid ox. 
ecome th’ unworthy browfe 
Of buffaloes, falt goats, and hungry cows. Dryden. 
U EVET: n. f- [bufzto, Ital.] A blow with the fift; a box on 
e ear. 
- O, I could divide myfelf, and go to buffzts, for moving fuch 


Ben. Fohnjen. 


' a difh of {kimmed milk with fo honourable an action. Shak. 
A man-.that fortune’s buffzts and rewards 
Haft ta°en with equal thanks. Shake/f eare. 
Go, baffi’d coward, left I run upon thee, 
And with one 4: fer lay thy ftructure low. Ailton. 
Round his hollow temples, and his ears, 
His buckler beats ; the fun of Neptune ftunn’d 
With thefe repeated Suffers, quits the ground. Dryden. 


Burre’t. n. f. (éuffette, Fr.] A kind of cupboard; or fet of 


fhelves, where plate is fet out to fhew, in a room of entertaifi- 
ment. 
‘The rich sau well-colour’d ferpents grace, 
And gaping ‘Tritons fpew to wafh your face. Pope. 


To BUFFET. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
to box ; to beat. 

Why woman, your hufband is in his old lunes again ; he fo 

buffets himfelf on the forehead, crying, peer out, peer out ! that 


o dtrike with the hand ; 


any. madnefs I ever yet beheld, feemed but tamenefs. Shak. 

Our ears are cudgell’d ; not a word of his 

But buffets better than a fift of France. Shake/peare. 
‘The torrent roar’d, and we did suffer it 

With lufty -finews; throwing it afide. Shakefpeare. 

x i inftantly I plung’d into the fea, 
And, f4zffeting the billows to her refcue, 
Redeem’d her life with half the lofs of. mine. Otway. 


‘To play a boxing-match. 

If I might Suffer for my love, I could lay on like a butcher. 
Shake/p. Henry V. 

A boxer; one that buffets. 

e fame with buffalo; a wild ox. 

noun.] ‘To puzzle; to be ata 


Bo’rrerer. n. /: [from suffer. 

Bu’rrve.n. /. [beuffle, Fr.] T 

Zo Bu’FFre. v. z. [from t 
lofs. . 

This was the utter ruin of that poor, angry, buffing, well- 
meaning mortal, Piftorides, who lice equally under the con- 
tempt of both parties. Swift. 

BuU’/FFLEHEADEC. adj..[from buffie and 4ead.] A man witha 
large head, like a lo; dull; ftupid ; foolifh. 

BUFFO/ON. z. f- [éuffon, Fr.] 

x. A man whofe profeffion is to make fport, By. low jefts and an- 
tick poftures ; a jackpudding. 

No prince would think himfelf greatly honoured, to have his 
proclamatien canvafied on a publick | in and become the 
{port of 5uffoons. : Watts. 

2A man that practifes indecent raillery. ‘ 

It is the nature of drolls and 4uffoons, to be infolent to thole 
that will bear it, and flavifh to others. L? Eftrange. 

The bold bufon, when’er they tread the green, 
Their motion mimicks, but with geft obf{cene Garth. - 
Burr ontry. m.f. from bufoon.] l 
x. Th practice or art.of a buffoon. 
oura anill-bred_ man, has the air, and efcape not the 
opinion of brut lity ; learning becomes pedantry, and wit buf» 
eonery. es 
2. Low jefts ; ridiculous pranks; feurrile mirth. Dryden places 
the accent, improperly, on the firft fyllable. . 
W here publick minifters encourage bufa nery, it ig no bade 
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der if buffoons fet up for publick minifters. L'Efrange. 
And wnil:t it lafts, let buf, o0nery fucceed, 
To make us laugh . for never was more need. Dryden. 
BUG. 7». / A ttinking infe& bred in old houfhold ftuff. In the 
-foilowiig puflage, wings are erroneoufly afcribed to it. 
Yet let me flap this ug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt, which ftinks and ftings. Pope. 


Bus. n. f- [Itisderived by fome from “ig, by others from 
u'GBEAR. pug; Suz, in Welch, has the fame meaning.] A 
frightful object ; a walking fpectre, imagined to be feen; ge- 
nerally now ufed for a falte terrour to frighten babes. 

Each trembling leaf and whiftling wind they hear, 
As ghaftly bug their hair on end does rear, 
Yet both do itrive their fearfulnefs to feign. Fairy Queen. 
Sir, fpare your threats ; 

The Sug which you would nigar me with, I feek. Shake/p. 
Haft not flept to-night ? would he not, naughty man, let it 
fleep? a bugtear take him. Shakefpeare. 
Wee have a horrour for uncouth montfters ; but, upon om 

and experience, all thefe bugs grow familiar and oa, to us. 
"Eftrange. 
Such Sughear thoughts, once got into the tender minds of 
children, fink deep, fo as not eafily, if ever, to be got out 


again. R Locke. 
To the world, no bugbear is fo great, 
As want of figure, and a fmall eftate. Pope. 


Bu’ccoiness. n. f. [from buggy-} Being infected with bugs. 
Bu’ceGy. adj. [from 4ug.] Abounding with bugs. 
Bu’GLe. n. {. [from bugen, Sax. to bend, Skimmer; from 
Bou’GLEHORN. bucula, Lat. a heifer, Junius; from bugle, the 
bonafus, Zye.] A hunting horn. 
Then took that fquire an horny bugle {malls 
W hich hung adown his fide in twifted gold, _ | 
And taffels gay- Fairy Queen. 
That I will have a recheate winded in my forehead, or hang 
my éug.e in an invifible baldrick, all women fhall pardon me. 
: Shake/p.. Aduch ado about Nothing. 
He gave his Suglehborn a biatt, 


‘That through the woodland echo’d far and wide. TWYickell. 
Bu’cLe z. /. A fhining bead of black glafs. 
Bugle bracelets, necklace amber, 
Perfum’d for a lady’s chamber. Shake/péare. 
_ *Tis not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your dug e eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 
‘That can entame my fpirits to your worfhip. Shake/peare. 


U’GLE. 7. from Sugula, Lat.] plant. 

2 It Te rye Contine of one leaf, divided into three 
parts; out of the flower-cup arifes the pointal, fixed like a 
nail, attended by four embryos, which become fo many ob- 
Jong feeds, fhut up ina hufk ; the flowers are placed in whorles 
round the ftalk. The fpeciesare, 1+. Common bugle. 2.The 
greateft bug eof the Alps.. 3. Hairy eaftern bugle, with an in- 
verted blue flower, fpotted with white. 4. Eaftern bugle, with a 
purplith violet coloured flower, €c. The firft and fecond forts 
grow wild in moift woods and meadows, and continue in 
flower from May to September. The bugle is greatly efteemed 
asa yulnerary herb, and is ufed both externally and internally. 
‘hey are very hardy plants, and propagate greatly by their 
trailing ftalks. = Miller. 

Bu’cre. z. /. A fortof wild ox. Phillips’s World of Wor.ds. 

Bu’ctoss. [from Sugloffum, Lat.] The herb ox-tongue. 

The flowers are fmall and tubulous, divided at the top into 
five obtufe fegments, and are expanded in a round form; the 
feeds are like the head ofa viper. They may be cultivated by 
fowing their feeds in the {pring ; its fowers are ufed in medi- 
cina! cordials. z ; Miler. 

To BUILD. v. a. preter. I buiiR I have built. (bilden, Dutch. ] 

x. To raife from the ground ; to make a fabrick, or an edifice. 

Thus feith the Lord>“trou fhalt not build me an houfe to 
dwell in. looker. 

W hen uferers tell their gold in the field, 

And whores and bawds do churches build. Shake/peare. 

W hen the head-drefs was built up in a couple of cones and 
fpires, which ftood fo exceffively high on the fide of the head, 
that a woman, who was but a pigmy without her head-drefs, 


appeared like a coloffus upon putting it on. Spectator. 
‘lo build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend. Pope. 
2. To raife any thing on a fupport or foundatiog.~ 
Live /ui/t on beauty, foon as beauty, dies; 
Choofe this face, chang’d by no deformities. Donne. 


I would endeavour to deftroy thofe curious, but groundlefs 
ftruétures, that -men have /ui/t up of opinions alone. Boyle, 
Jo BuILD. v: 2. To depend on; to reft on. J 
Vaid a man’s authority, we here underftand the force which 
hif word hath for the affurance of another’s mind, that ” Id- 
cth upon if. 
Some ézi/d rather upon the abufing of others, 2° 
tricks upon them, than upon foundneits of their on 2 
Se F e stv- 
a thefe who had not tafted of your favours, yet tbuiit fo 
mush on the fame of your beneficence, that they bemoaned the 


BU L 
lofs of their expectations. Dryder:. 

This is certainly a much furer way, than to build on the in- 
terprerations of an author, who does not confider how the an- 
cients ufed to think. Addiforn. 

BUILDER. 2. f/f. [from Sui/d.] He that builds; an architcét. 
But fore-accounting oft makes bui/ders mits ; 

‘They found, they felt, they had no leafe of blifs. Sidney. 

When they, which had feen the beauty of the firft temple 
built by Solomon, beheld how far it excelled the fecond, which 
had not builders of like abilities, the tears of their grieved eyes 
the prophets endeavoured, with comforts, to wipe away. 

fiovker. 
Mark’d out for fuch an ufe, as if ’twere meant 
T?’ invite the builder, and his choice prevent. Denham. 
Her wings with lengthen’d honour let her fpread, 
And, by her greatnefs, fhew her builder's fame. 
Bur LDING. n. /. [from build.] A fabrick; an edifice. 
Thy fumptuous buildings, and thy wife’s attire, 
Have coft a mafs of publick treafury. Shakefpeare. 
View not this {pire by meafure giv’n 
To buildings rais’d by common hands: 
That fabrick rifes high as heav'n, 

Whofe bafis on devotion ftands. Prior. 

Among the great variety of ancient coins which I faw., at 
Rome, I could not but take particular notice of fuch as relate 
to any of the buildings or ftatues that are ftill extant. Addifon. 

Burrr. n.f. [from build.] The form; the ftructure. 
As is the built, fo different is the fight ; 
Their mounting fhot is on our fails defign’d ; 
Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 

And through the yielding planks a paflage find. - 

“There is hardly any 
Ireland ; the re 
this xslt. 

BULB. n. /. ['ulbus, Lat.] A round body, or root. 

Take up your early autumnal tulips, and d:/bs, if vou will 
remove them. Evelyn's Kalend. 

If we confider the 4u/b, or ball of the “eye, the exteriour 
membrane, or coat thereof, is made thick, tough, or ftrong, 
that it it a very hard matter to make a rupture in it. Ye 

BuLBA'CEOUS. adj. [balbaceus, Lat.] The fame with bulbus. D. 
nU a i adj. [from Su/b.] Containing bulbs; confifting of 
ulbs. : 

There are of roots, bulbous roots, fibrous roots, and hirfute 
roots. And I takeit, inthe 4u/bous, the fap hafteneth moft to 
the air and fun. Bacon. 

Set up your traps for vermin, efpecially amongft your bulbous 
roots. Evelyn's Kalend. 

Their leaves; after they are fwelled out, like a bulbous root, 
to make the bottle, bend ir.ward, or come again clofe to the 
ftalk. Ray on the Creaticn. 

T he beginning of the interna! juglers have a bulbous cavity. 

Ray on the Creation. 
To BULGE. v. n. [It was originally written bilge ; bilge was the 
lower partof the fhip, where it fwelled out; from biliz, Sax. 
a bladder. ] 
x. To take in water; to founder. 
Thrice round the fhip was toft, 
Then dulg’*dat once, and inthe deep was loft. 
2. To jut out. - 

The fide, or part of the fide of a wall, or any timber that 
bulges from its bottom or foundation, is faid to batter, or hang 
over the foundation, Moxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 

Bo’urmy. 2. f: [Beaspia, from Bes, an ox, and Aspos, hunger.) 
An enormous appetite, attended with fainting, and coldnefs of 
the extremities. Dict. 

BULK. 2. /. [bulcke, Dutch, the breaft, or largeft part of a man. ] 

x. Magnitude; fize; quantity. 

Againft thefe forces there were prepared near one hundred 
fhips ; not fo great of bulk indeed, but of a more nimble mo- 
tion, and more ferviceable. Bacon's Jar with Spain. 

‘The Spaniards and Portuguefe have fhips of great bulk, but 
fitter for the merchant than the man of war; for burden thar: 
for battle. Raleigh ~ 

“¥‘hough an animal arrives at its full growth, at a certain 

e, perhaps it never comes to its full 4z/é till the laft period 
of life. Arbuthnot. 

2. Greatnefs; largenefs. 

Things, or objects, cannot enter into the mind, as they fub- 
fift in themfelves, and by their own natural 4xu/é, pafs into the 
apprehenfion ; but they are taken in by their ideas. South. 

3- The grofs; the majority. 

Thofe very points, in which thefe wife men difagreed from 
the bulk of the people, are pointsin which they agreed with the 
received doétrines of our nature. Addijon’s Freeholder. 

Change in property, through the 4u/é of a nation, makes 
flow marches, aré,~us due power always attends it. Swift. 


Prior. 


Dryden: 
country, which has fo little fhipping as 
muft be, the fcarcity of timber proper for 
Lemple. 


Dryden. 


The éu/é of the debt muft be leflened gradually. Swift. 
Sires “eka : 
figh fo piteous and profound, 
‘em to {hatter all his 4l, 
being. Shate/peare. 


7. 5. The 
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s. The main part of a fhip’s cargo; as, to break bulk, is to open 
Ic cargo. dom 
Bee K- sag. (from Lielcke, Dan. a beam.] A partof a building 

jutting out. l : ' ; 
Here ftand behind this bulk. Straight will he come: 
VV car thy good rapier bare, and putithome. — Shake/peare. 
The keeper coming up, found Jack with no life in him ; he 
took down the body, and laid it on a bulk, and brought out 
the rope to the company. Arbuthnet’s f1ift:ry of J- Bull, 
Bu‘LKHEAD. n.f. A partition made acrofs a fhip, with boards, 
whereby one part is diviced from another. Fdarris. 
Bu’tKiness. a. /- [from bulgy.] Greatnefs of {tature, or fize. 
Wheat, or any other grain, cannot ferve inftead of money, 
becaufe of its Lu'éine/s, and tou quick change of its 5 ell 
ocke- 
Bu'txy. adj. [from bu’t.] Of great fize or ftature. 
(Latreus, the 4u/ticf¥ of the double race, 
Whom the fpoil’'d arms of flain Halefus grace. 
Huge ‘Telephus, a formidable pace, 
Cries vengeance; and Oreftes’ /u/ky rage, 
Unfatisfy’d with margins clofely writ, 
Foams o’er the covers. Dryden. 
The manner of fea engagements, which was to bore and 
fink the enemy's fhips with the roftra, gave éu/ty and high fhips 
a great advantage. Arbuthn:t. 
BULL. n. f. Chuile, Dutch.) 
1. Whe male of black cattle ; the male to a cow. 
A proper gentlewoman, fir, and a kinfwoman of my maf- 
ter’s. —Even fuch kin as the parifh heifers are to the town but’. 
Shake/peare. 
Bulls are more crifp upon the forehead than cows. acon. 
Beft age to go to bul’, or calve, we hold, 


Dryden. 


Begins at four, and ends at ten years old. day. 
The nobler herds, 

Where round the lordly 4ul/, in rural eafe, 

They ruminating lie. Thom fon. 


. In the fcriptural fenfe, an enemy powerful, fierce, and violent. 
“Man F. bulls have compafied me: ftrong bulis of Bafhan have 


befet me round. 3 Pfalms. 
3. One of the twelve figns of the zodiack. 
At laft from Aries rolls the bounteous fun, 
And the bright Bull receives him. Lhomfon. 


: letter publifhed by the pope. : 

* ne bull is lettcrs called apo ftolick by the canonifts, ftrength- 
ened witha leaden feal, and containing in them the decrees and 
commandments of the pope or b fhop of Rome. Ayliffe. 

There was another fort of ornament wore by the young 
nobility, called bull 3 round, or of the fi of a hearr, hung 
about their necks like diamond crofies. hofe bullæ came 
afterwards to be hung to the diplomas of the emperors, and 
popes, from whence they had the name of éulls. Arbuthnot. 

It was not till after a frefh bul? of Leo’s had déclared how in- 


flexible the court of Rome wasin the point of abufes. Atterbury. . 


nder; a contradiction. . 
= jE pe it is what the Englifh call a Su//, in the expref- 
fion, though the fenfe be manifeft enough. Pope’s Letters. 
Butt, in compofition, generally notes large fize of any 
thing, as buil-head, buirufh, bull-trout ; and is therefore only 
an inclufive particle, without much reference to its original 
i tion. ; 
Suton inc. ». f. [from Su/l and Sait.] “The {port of baiting 
ith dogs. 

eit am f the wifer for knowing that Trajan was in the 
fifth year of his tribunefhip, when he entertained the people 
with a horfe-race or bull-baiting ? Addifin. 
BULL-BEEF. x. /. [from dui and beef.] Coarfe beef; the fleth of 
be They want their porridge and their fat bull-Leeves. Shake/p. 
Borzi-seccar. 2.f/. [This word probably came from the info- 
lence of thofe who begged, or raifed money by the pope’s bull. ] 

Something terrible; fomething to fright children with. ae 
‘Thefe fulminations from the Vatican were turned into ridi- 
cule; and, as they were called 4uli-bezggars, they were ufed as 
words of fcorn and contempt. life. 

BULL-CALF. z. f [from bull and calif] A he-calf; ufed~ for 

ftupid fellow: aterm of reproach. ý 

And, Falftaff, you camsried your guts away as nimbly, and 


roared for mercy, and ftill ran and roared, as ever I heard 


Shakeff E. 
Luil-calf. pear 
R is goat n. f- [from ull and dog.] A dog of a particular 
form, remarkable for his courage. He is ufed in baiting the 
bull; and this fpecies is fo peculiar to Britain, that they are 
faid to degenerate when they are carried to other countries. 
All the harmlefs part of him is no more than ae n s Bull- 
sæ; th z tame no longer than they are not offended. 
EN A ERI OEE = Adit:fon’s Speftator, N° 438. 
i hat o neither fong nor 
Bu1L-Fincrm. af A {mall bird, t e g 
i f it n, yet is very apt to learn, if taught by the 
aie gl a uO Phillips's World of D 
‘Che blackbird whiftles from the thorny brake 


The millow /ull-finch anfwers from the groves. bom/fon. 
ULE EE © 3 z. f. An infeét. Phillipss Wor of Words. 
Tit LL-DEE. 
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BELL-HEAD. n. /. [from fuli and head.] 
1. A flupid fellow; a blockhead. 
z. The name of a fifh. 

‘Lhe miller’s thumb, or éu//-head, is a fifth of no pleafin 
fhape; it has a head big and flat, much greater than Ínitable to 
its body ; a mouth very wide, and ufually gaping; heis with- 
out teeth, but his lips are very rough, much like a file; he hath 
two fins near to his gills, which are roundifh or crefted; two 
fins under his belly, two on the back, one below the vent, and 
the fin of his tail is round. Nature hath painted the body of 
this fifh with whitifh, blackifh, brownifh fpots. They are 
ufually full of fpawn all the fummer, which fwells their vents 
in the form of a dug. “The éull-head begins to fpawn in 
April; in winter we , nee no more what becomes of them 
than of eels or fwallows. Valton. 

3. A little black water vermin. Phillips's World of Words, * 
BuLL-TROUT. n.f- A kind of trout. 

“i here is, in Northumberland, a trout called a Zu//-trout, of 
a much greater length and bignefs than any in thefe fouthern 
parts. IY alton, 

Butt weep. 2. / The fame with suapweed; which fee. 

BUuLL-WORT, or BisHops-wEep. n. {. [ammi, Latin.] “An 

umbellifcrous plant with fmall ftriated feeds; the petals of the 

flowers are unequal, and fhaped like a heart. Its feeds are 

_ ufed in medicine. Miller, 
Bu'trace. n.f- A wild four plum. See PLUM. 

In October, and the beginning of November, come fer- 
vices, medlars, bullaces; roles cut or removed, to come late; 
holyoaks, and fuch like. Bacon, 

Bu’trer. n. f/f. [boufet, Fr.] A round ball of metal, ufually thot 
out of guns. 
As when the devilifh iron engine wrought 

In deepeft hell, and fram’d by furies fkill, 

With windy nitre and quick fulphur fraught, 

And ramm’d with Suet round, ordain’d to kill. Spenfer. 

Giaffer, their leader, defperately fighting amongft the fore- 
moft of the janizaries, was at once fhot with two bullets, and 
flain. Knolles, 

And as the built, fo different is the fight ; 

‘Their mounting fhot is on our fails defign’d : 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bxz//ets light, 

And through the yieldirg planks a paflage find. Dryden. 

Bvu’LLIoON. wie [4i/éon, Fr.] Gold or filver in the lump; un- 
wrought, uncoined. 

‘The balance of trade muft of neceffity be returned in coin 
or bullion. Bacon, 

A fecond multitude, 
With wond’rous art, found out the maffly ore, 
Scvering each kind, and fcumm/’d the Sulisz drofs: 
Miilten’s Paradife Loft. 

Builion is filver whofe workmanfhip has no value. And 
thus forcign coin hath no value here for its ftamp, and our coin 
is bullion in foreign dominions. Locke. 

In every veffel there is ftowage for immenfe treafures, when 
the cargo is pure bullion. Addifon. 

Burxi’tion. z. f: [from bu/lio, Lat.] The aĉ or ftate of boiling. 

There is to be obferved in thefe diffolutions, which will not 
eafily incorporate, what the effects are, as the ġu/lition, the 
precipitation to the bottom, the ejaculation towards the top, 
the fufpenfion in the midft, and the like. Bacon. 

Bo’crockn. n. /- [from éull.] A young bull. 

Why, that’s fpoken like an honeft drover: fo they fell bul- 

locks. Shake/peare. 
Some drive the herds; here the fierce bullock {corns 

‘Th’ appointed way, and runs with threat’ning horns. Cowley. 

Until the tranfportation gf cattle into England was prohi- 
bited, the quickeft trade of Kady money here was driven by the 
fale of young bxz/locks. ' Temple. 

Bu'LLY. 2. f. [Skinner derives this word from burly, as a cor- 
ruption in the pronunciation ; which is very probably right : or 
from bulky, or bull-eyeds; which are lefs probable. May it not 
come from éSx//, the pope’s letter, implying the infolence of 
thofe who came invefted with authority from the papal court? ] 
A noify, bluftering, quarrelling fellow: it is generally taken 
for a man that has only the appearance of rourage. 

Mine hoft of the garter.— W hat fays my bully rock? Speak 
{cholarly and wifely. Shakefpeare. 

All on a fudden the doors few open, and in comes a crew 
of roaring “baliies, with their wenches, their dogs, and their 
bottles. L’ LE flrange. 

+ *T is fo ridic’lous, but fo true withal, 

A bully cannot fleep without a brawl. Dryden. 

A fcolding hero is, at the worft, a more tolerable charaéter 

+ than a Sully in petticoats. Addifon. 

The little man is a uly in his nature, but, when he.grows 
cholerick, I confine him ti!] his wrath is over. Ay di, On. 

To Bu’try. v. a. [from the noun.] To overbear with nife or 
menz'ces. 

Prentices, parifh clerks, and heétors meet, 

Ffe that is drunk, or bxy’ d, pays the treat. 

To Burry. v. n. To be noify and quarrelfome. 

Bou’itrusn. 7. f- [from éu// and rufb.] A large rufh, uch as 

5 OWS 
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grows in rivers, without knots; though Dryden has given it 
the epithet softy, confounding it, probably, with the reed. 
To make fine cages for tiie nightingale, 
Ane bafkets of bulrufbhes, was my wont. Spenfer. 
All“my praifes are but as a bu/ru/h caft upon a ftream ; they 


are born up by the ftrength of the current. Dryder. ` 
The edges were with bending ofiers crown’d ; 
The snotty bulrufh next in order ftood, 
And all within of reeds a trembling, wood. Dryden. 


BU LWARK. zn. f- [4elwercke, Dutch; probably only from its 
ftrength and largenefs. ] 
1. A fortification ; a citadel. 
But him the fquire made quickly to retreat, 
Encountering fierce with fingle fword in hand, 
And ’twixt him and his lord did like a du/wark ftand. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen: 
Who oft repair 


‘Their earthen bu/varks ’gaini{t the ocean flood. Fairfax. 

Taking away needlefs bulwarks, divers were demolifhed 

upon the fea cuatts. tlayward. 
XVe have 4u/warts round us; 

\WVithin our walls are troops enur’d to toil. Addi for. 


Our naval ftrength is a general bulwark to the Britifh nation. 
Addifon’s Frecholder, N° 42. 
2. A fecurity. 
Some making the wars their bulwark, that have bcfore gored 
the gentle bofom of peace with pillage and-robbery. Shase/p. 
Je Bu“LWARK. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To fortify ; to ftrength- 
en with bulwarks. 

And yet no lu/wark’d town, or diftant coaft, 

Preferves the beautcous youth from being feen. 
BUM. n. f: (Somme, Dutch.) 
x. The buttocks; the part on which we fit. 

The wifeft aunt telling the faddeft talc, 
Sametime for threefoot ftool miftaketh me, 
‘hen flip I from her burm, down topples fhe. 

‘This faid, he gently rais’d the knight, 

And fet him on his bum upright. 

From dufty fhops neglected authors comc, 
Martyrs of pies, and relicks of the bum. 

The learned Sydenham does not doubt, 

But profound thought will bring the gout 5 
And that with zza on couch we lie, 
Becaufe our reafon’s foar’d too high. ITP ——n. 
2. It-is ufed, in compofition, for any thing mean or low, as 
bumbailiff. i 
BUMBAʻILIFF. 2. f. [from bum and bailiff.] A bailiff of the 
meancft kind; one that is employed in arrefts. 
Go, Sir Andrew, fcout me for him at the corner of the 
orchard, like a bumbailiff. - Shake/peare. 
Bu’MBARD. 2./. [wrong written for bombard; which fee] A 
great gun; a great barrel. 
Yond fame black cloud, yond huge one looks 


Addifon, 


Shake[peare. 
Fiudibras. 
D ryden. 


Like a foul Suznbard, that would fhed his tdpear SN 


Shakefpeare’s Tempe/?. 
Bu'mBASȚ. 2. f. [falfely written for bosntaf?, the etymology of 
which Tam now very doubtful of; bomba/? and bomba/fine being 
mentioned, with great probability, by Junius, as coming from 
boom, a tree, and fein, filk; the filk or cotton of a tree.] 
1. A cloth made by fewing one ftuff upon another; patchwork. 
The ufual sumbaff of black bits fewed into ermine, our 
Englifh women are made to think very fine. Grew. 
2. Linen ftuffed with cotton; ftuffing. 
We have received your letters full of love, 
And, in our maiden council, rgted them 
As courtfhip, pleafant jeft, and courtefy, 
As bumbaf?, and as lining to the time. Shak-cfpeare. 
Bump. 2. /. [perhaps from bm, as being prominent.] A fwell- 
ing; a protuberance. 
Te had upon its brow a Sumpgas big asa young cockrel’s 
- f{tone; a perilous knock, and it cried bitterly. Shake/peare. 
Not though his teeth are beaten out, his eyes 
Hang by a ftring, in bumps his forehead rife. Dryden. 
JoBump. v.a. [from tombus, Lat.] To makea loud noife, or 
bomb. {See Boms.] It is applied, I think, only to the bittern. 
Then to the water's brink fhe laid her head, 
And asa bittour éumps within a reed, 
To thee alone, © lake, fhe faid Dryden. 
Bu’MPER. n. f. [from éump.] A cup filled till the liquour {wells 
over the brims. ? zi 





ia Places his delight 7 
All. day in playing /um’ers, and at night . 
Reels SE the ak z E Drydens Juvenal, 
Bu'MPKJN. 2. f [This word is of uncertain etymology; Hen- 
foaw derives it from pumpkin, a kind of worthlefs gourd, or 
melon. This feems harfh. Bump is ufed amongft ı 
knob, ‘or lump; may not bumpkin be much the fam 
clodpate, loggerhead, block, and $lockhead.] An awkwaru 
ruftick ; a country lout. 
The poor bumpkin, that had never feen nor heard of fuch 
delights Before, bleffed herfelf at the change of her condition. 
L’Efrrange’s Lables. 
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A heavy Dumpkin, taught with dai!y care, 
Can never dance three fteps with a becoming air. 
In his white cloak the magıitrate appears, 

The country tun pin the fame liv`ry wears. Dryden. 

It was a favour to admit them to breeding; they might be 
ignorant Sumpfins and clowns, if they pleafed. Loeke- 

BU'MPKINLY. adj. [from ă burmpiin ] Having the manners or 
appearance of a clown ; clownifh. 

He is a fimple, blundering, and yet conceit. d fellow, who, 
aiming at deftription, and the ruftick wondertul, gives an air 
of bumpkizly romance to all he tells. Clariffa. 

BUNCH. n. f- [éuncker, Danith, the crags of the mountains. } 
I1. A hard lump; a knob. 

They will carry their treafures upon the /unches of camels; 
to a people that fhall not profit them. TJB- xxx. 6i 

He felt the ground, which he had wont to find evin and 
foft, to be grown hard with little round balls or Zumches, like 


Drydex. 


hard boiled egzs. Boyles 
2. A clufter; many of the fame kind growing together. 
Vines, with cluft'ring /uuches growing. Shakefpeares 


Titian faid, that he knew no better rul. for the diftribution 
of the lights and fhadows, than his obfervation drawn from a 


bunch of grapes. Dryden. 
For thee, large bunches load the bending vinc, 
And the laft bleffings of the year are thine. Dryden. 


3- A number of things tied together. 


And on his arms a ¿unch of keys he bore. Fairy Queen: 
All? I know not what ye call all; butif I fought not with 


fifty of them, I am a éanch of radifh. Shake/peare. 
Ancient Janus, with his double facc, 
And Sunch of keys, the porter of the piacc. Drydex.- 


“The mother’s zuch of keys, or any thing they cannot hurt 


themfelves with, ferves to divert little chiidre::. Lecke, 
4. Any thing bound into a knot. 
. Upon the top of all his lofty creft, 
A punch of hairs difcover’d diverfly, 
With fprinkled pear] and gold full richly dreft. Spen/fer- 


Zo BuncnH. v: a. [from the noun.}] [To fwell out in a bunch; 
to grow out in protuberances. 
it has the refemblance of a large champignon before it is 
opened, uxchinz out into a large round knob at one end. 
lPoodwurd on Foff:ls. 
BuNCHBA‘’CKED. adj. [from Sxurch and lact.] Having bunches 
on the back. 
The day fhall come, that thou fhalt with for me, 
‘To help thee eurfe t is pois’nous Suizchbac’’/ toad Shakelpe 
Bu’NcHINESS. z. e& [from éunchy.] The quality oi being bun- 
chy, or growing in bunches. 
Bu’ncuy. adj. [from ģunc>.] Growing into bunches; knotty. 
He is more efpecially diftinguifhed trom: other birds, by his 
Sunchy tail, and the fhortnefs of his legs. rE. 
BUNDLE. a. f: [byndle, Sax. from bynv.] 
- A number of things bound together. 


z As to the undies of petitions in parliament, they were, for 
the moft part, petition of private perfons. FIäle, 
Try, lads, can you this unde break ; 
Then bids the youngeft of the fix 
Take up a well-bound heap of fticks. Swifts 


In the north, they bind them up in {mall 4undles, and make 

{mall ricks of them. Mortimer. 
2. A roll; any thing rolled up cylindricaliy. 

She carried a great Sundle of Flanders lace under her arm 5 
but finding herfelf overloaden, fhe dropped the good man, and 
brought away the bundle Se “ator. 

To Bu’Nptce. v. a. [from the noun.] To tie in a bundic; to 
tie together: with xp. 

We ought to put things together, as well as we can, dic- 
trine caufa; but, after all, feveral things will not ve bundled 
up together, under our terms and ways of fpeaking. Locke. 

Sce how the double nation lies, 

Like a rich coat with flirts of frize} 

As if a man, in making pofiess 

Should bundle thiftles .p with rofes. Suif?. 

BUNG. z. f. (bing, Welch.) A ftopple for a barrel. 
After three nights are expired, the next’ morning pull out 
the bung ftick, or plug. slo timers 
Jo Bunc. v. a. [from the noun.] To ftop; to clofe up. 
Bu’ncuHocre. z. f. [from bung and b:le.]  } he hove at which 
the barrel is filled, and which is afterward {topped up. 

Why may not imagination trace the noble duft of Alexan- 

der, till he find it ttopping a Sunghole. Shake/pear ee 
Jo BUNGLE. v. n. [See BuNGteR.] To perform clumfily. 
When men want lights 
“hey make but bungling work. Dryden. 
etters to me are not feldom opened, and then fealcd in a 
.ing manner before they come to my hands. Sift. 
“tne. v. ae To botch; to manage clumiily; to con- 
‘-wardly. 
her devils, that fuggeft by-trcafons 

Do ch and 4unz/e up damnation, 

With p ches, colours, and with forms being fetcht 

From glid’sing femblances of ‘piety. Shatepeare. 

3 8 They 
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They make lame mifchief, though they mean it well : 

Their int'reftis not finely drawn, and hid, 

But feams are coarfely bungled up, and feen. Dryden. 

Bu’xncre. z. f [from the verb.] A botch; an awkwardneis 5 
an inaccuracy ; aclumfy performance. oe 

Errours and bungles are committed, when the matter is inapt 
or contumacions. Ray on the Creation- 

Bu’/’NGLER. n.f. [bwngler, Welch; g. bôn y gler, i.e. the laft or 
loweít of the profeffion Devics.] A_bad workman; a clumfy 
performer; a man without fkill. 

Painters, at the firft, were fuch dSunglers, and fo rude, that, 
when they drew a cow or a hog, they were fain to write over 
the head what it was; otherwife the beholder knew not what 
to make of it. Peacham on Drawing- 

Hard features every bungler can command ; 


To draw true beauty fhews a mafter’s hand. Dryden. 
A bungler thus, who fcarce the nail can hit, , 
With driving wrong will make the pannel fplit. Swift. 


Bou’NGLINGLY. adv. [from bungling.] Clumfily ; awkwardly. 
To denominate them monfters, they muft- have had fome 
fyftem of parts, compounded of folids and fluids, that executed, 
though but sungilingly, their peculiar functions. Bentley. 
Bunn. z. f. [bunelo, Span.] A kind of fweet bread. 
‘Thy fongs are fweeter to mine ear, 

‘Than to the thirfty cattle rivers clear ; 

Or winter porridge to the lab’ring youth, 

Or bunns and fugar to the damfel’s tooth. Gay’s Pafforals. 

Bunt. 2. J- [corrupted, as Skinner thinks, from dent.] A fwell- 
ing part; an increafing cavity. 

‘The wear is a frith, reaching flopewife through the ooze, 
from the land to low water mark, and having in it a Sunt or 
cod, with an eye-hook, where the fifth entering, upon the com- 
ing back with the ebb, are ftopped from iffuing out again; for- 
faken by the water, and left dry on ooze. `” Carew. 

Jo Bunt. v.n. [from the noun.] To fwell out, as’ the fail 
bunis out. 
Bu’xNTeEr. 2. f/f A cant word for a woman who picks up rags 


about the ftreet; and ufed, by way of contempt, for any low . 


vulgar woman. 
Bu’nTinc. 2. f/f. The name of a bird. 
Then my dial goes not true; I took this lark for a unting. 
j Shakefpeares Alls well that ends well. 
BUOY. n. f. [bou], or boye, Fr. boya, Span.] A piece of cork 
or wood floating on the water, tied to a weight at the bottom. 
The fifhermen, that walk upon the beach, 

Apear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark 

Diminifh’d to her cock; her cock a Suey, 

Almaft teo fmall for fight. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

Like byoys, that never fink into the flood, 
On learning’s furface we but lie and nod. Popes Dunciad. 
To Buoy. v. a. [from the noun. The xis muteinboth.] To 
keep afloat; to bear up by fpecific lightnefs. 

All art is ufed to fink epifcopacy, and launch prefbytery in 
England; which was lately 4u:yed up in Scotland, by the like 
artifice of a covenant. ‘ ‘e E Char‘es. 

The water which rifes out of the abyfs, for the rapp of 
fprings and rivers, would not have {topped at the furface of the 

‘earth, but marched dire&ly up into the atmofphere, wherever 
there was heat enough in the air to continue its afcent, and 
busy it up. Woodward's Natural fifiory. 

To Buoy. v. n. To float. : 
Rifing merit will uoy up at laft. Pope's Elay on Crit. 
Buoyancy. 2./ [from seyant.] ‘The quality of foating. 

All the winged tribes owe their Aight and 4x0; ancy to it. 

e Derbam’ s, P hyfico-theology. 
Buo’vant. adj. [from buoy.] Floating; light; that which will 
not fink. 

I fwom with the tide, and the water under me was Swoyant. 

7 Drydens: 
His once fo vivid nerves, 
So full of buzyant fpirit, now no more 
Infpire the courfe. Thomfon’s Autumn. 
Bur, Bour, Bor, come from the Sax. bup, an inner-chamber, 
or place of fhadeand retirement. _ Gibfori’s Camden. 
Bur. z. f- [éeurre, Fr. is down, the Sur being filled with a foft 
tomentum, or down.] <A rough ‘head of a plant, which fticks 
the hair or cloaths. l 
Nothing teems . 
But hateful docks, rough thiftles, keckfies, urs, 
Lofing both beauty and utility. Shakefpeares Fienry V. 
Eang off, ORE. thou (am vihis, let loofe ; 

Or I will fhake thee from me like a ferpent. Shakefpeare. 

Dependents and fuitors are always the urs, and fometimes 
the briers of favourites. - WF ottor. 

WVhither betdke her 
From the chill dew, amongft rude burs and thiftles. Af? on. 
And where the vales with violets once were crown 
Now knotty burs and thorns difgrace the gro- ad. Dr, n. 
„A fellow ftuck like a ur, that there was no fiuiaking hirroff. 
Ariuthnot’s Fifisr; bn Bull. 
Bu’‘rRwoTt. 2.f. A fifh full of prickles. Did. 
Bou’reerais. 2.f. A fort of grape. See Vink. 


BUR 


BU'RDEN. n. /- [býrčen, Sax. and therefore properly writtea 
burthen. Itis tuppofed to come from éiurds, Lar. a mule, as 
onos from dv@, an afs.] 

1. A load; fomething to be carried. 

eens have their provender 
Only for bearing burdens, and fore blows 
For fanking under them. Shatefp. Coriolanus. 
It is of ufe in lading of fhips, and may help to fhew-whar 
burden in the feveral kinds they will bear. Bacons Phy/. Rem, 
2. Something grievous or wearifome. 
Couldft thou fupport 
That burden, heavier than the earth to bear. Paradit Loji. 
None of the things they are to learn, fhould ever be made a 
burden to them, or impofed on them as a tafk. Locke. 
Deaf, giddy, helplefs, left alone, 


To all my friends a burden grown. Swift, 
3. A birth: now obfolecte. 
Thou hadít a wife once, called Æmilia, 
That bore thee at a urd: two fair fons. Skakefpeare, 


4- The verfe rm peated in a fong. 
At ev’ry clofe fhe made, th’ attending throng 
Reply’d, and bore the burden of the fong. Dryden's Fables, 
5. The quantity that a fhip will carry; or the capacity of a fhip. 
Zo BURDEN. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To load; to incumber. 
Burden not thyfelf above thy power. Eccluf. xiii. 2. 
I mean not that other men be eafed, and you burdened. 
Corinthians, viii. 13. 
Bu’rpener. n. /- [from burden.] A loader; an oppreffour. 
Bu’RpeENOUS. adj. [from burden | 
x. Grievous; oppreflive; wearifome. 
Make no jeft of that which hath fo earneftly pierced me 
through, nor let that be light to thee, which to me is fo bsr- 


denous. Sidney. 
2. Ufelefs. 
To what can I be ufeful, wherein ferve, 
But to fit idle on the houfhold hearth, 
A burd nous drone; to vifitants a gaze. Milter? s Azonifies. 


Bu RDENSOME. adj. (from burden.) ticvous; troublefome to 
be born. - 
His leifure told him, that his time was come, 
And lack of load made his life 6urden/ome. ATi /ton. 
Could I but live till 4urdenfome they prove, 
My life would be immortal as my love. Drydens Ind. Emp. 
Affiftances always attending us, upon the eafy condition of 
our prayers, and by which the moft durd.nfome duty will be-. 
come light and eafy. ; Rogers. 
Bu’rRpENSOMENESs. 2. f. [from Surdenfome.] Weight; heavi- 
nefs; uneafinefs to be born. 
Bu‘’rpock. 


a. f. See Dock. 
Bureau’. 2. f. [durcau, Fr.] A cheft of drawers. It is pro- 
nounced as if it were {pelt Suro. 
For not the defk with Glver nails, 
~ Nor bureau of expence, 
Wor ftandifh well japan’d, avails 
To writing of good fenfe. Swift. 


BURG. n. f- ee BURROW. 

Bu'RGAGE. n.f; [from burg, or burrow.] A tenure proper to 
cities and towns, whereby men of cities or'burrows hold their 
lands or tenements to the king, or other lord, for a certain yearly 
rent. Cowel. 

. The grofs of the borough is furveyed together in the begin- 
ning of the county; buc there are fome other particular ur- 
gages thereof, mentioned under the titles of particular mens 
poffeffions. lale s Origin of Mankind. 

Bu’rcamor. n. f. [bergamotte, Fr.] A fpecies of pear. 

Bu’ RGANET. n. f- (froi bourgincte, Fr.] A kind of hel- 

Bu’/RGONET. met. 

Upon his head his glifteringdurganet, 

The which was wrought by wonderous device, 

And curioufly engraven, he did fit. ` Spenfer’s Muiopotmos. 
This day [ll wear, aloft my burgonet, 

Ev’n to affright thee with the view thereof. Shake/p. H. VI. 
The demy Atlas of this earth, the arm 

And éurgonet of man. Shake[p. Antony and Cleopatra. 

I was page to a footman, carrying aftéc him his pike and 

burganet. Hakewell on. Providence. 

BU’ RGEOTS. n.f: [bourgecis, Fr.] 

IX. A citizen a burgefs. < 

_ Itis a republick itfelf, under the proteĉtion of the eight an- 
ftentcantons. “here arein it an hundred 4urgeois, and about 
a thoufand fouls. Addifen on Italy. 

2. A type of a particular fort, probably called fo from him who 
firít ufed it; as, 

` Laugh where we muft, be candid where we can, 
But vindicate the ways. of God to man. 

Bu'r Gess. n. f. (bourgeois, Fr.] 

1. A tizen; a freeman of a city, or corporate town. 

2. A reprefentative of a town corporate. 

The whole cafe was difperfed by the knights of fhires, and 
burgeffes of towns, through all the veins of the land. Wotton. 

BURGH. z. f- [See Burrow.] Acorporatetown burrow. 


Many towns in Cornwal, when they were firib alk wed "2 


Pope. 


BUR 


fend burgeffes to the parliament, bore another proportion to 
London than now ;, for feveral of thefe burghs fend two bur- 
gefles, whereas London itfelf fends but four. Gi aunt. 

Bu RGHER. z. f- [from éurgh.] Onc who has a right to certain 
privileges in this or that place. 

Itirks me, the poor dappled fools, 

Being native burghers of this dcfart city, 

Should in theirown confines, with forked heads, 

Have their round haunches gor’d. Shake/p. As you like it. 

After the multitude of the common pcople was difmilled, 
and the chief of the burghers fent for, the imperious Ictter was 
read before the knights of the order, and the better fort of ci- 
tizens. g Knolles’s Flifory of the Turks. 

Bu’RGHERSHIP. n. f. [from burgher.] The privilege of a bur- 

her. 

Bulpoiasrew: See BURGOMASTER. 

Bu’k Gitar. n.f- [See BurGLraRyY.] The crime of houfe- 

- breaking. 

BU'RGLARY. 2. /- [from burg, ahoufe. and arron, athief.] 
In the natural fignification of the word, is nothing but the rob- 
bing of a houfe: but as it is aterm of art, our commen law- 
yers reftrain it to robbing a houfe by night, or breakiny in with 
an intent to rob, or do fome other felony. The like offence 
committed by day, they call houfe-robbing, by a peculiar name. 

Cowell. 

What fay you, father? Burglary is but a venial fin among 
foldiers. Dryden's Spanifbh Friar. 

Bu’RGOMASTER. 7. /. [from burg and mzffer.] One employed 
in the government of a city. 

“hey chufe their councils and urscmaffers out of the bur- 
geois, as in the other governments of Switzerland. Addifon. 

Buru, is atower; and from that, a defence or protection; fo 
Cwenlurh is a woman ready to afit; Cuthiur, eminent for af- 
fiftance. Gitfin's Camden. 

Bu’R1aAL. n. f. [from to Sury.] 

1. Ihe a& of burying; fepulture; interment. 

Nor would we deign him Łurial of his men. 
See my wealthy Andrew dock’d in fand, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 
To kifs her éuria/. Shakefp. Mderchant of Venice. 
Your body I fought, and had I found 

Defign’d for duria/in your native ground. Dryden’s Æneid. 

2. The aét of placing any thing under earth or water. ` 

Wee have great lakes, both falt and frefh; we ufe them for 
Burials of fome natural bodics: for we find a difference of things 
buried in earth, and things buried in water. Bacon. 

3. The church fervice for funerals. 

The office of the church is performed by the parifh prieft, 
at the time of his interment, if not prohibited unto perfons ex- 
communicated, and laying violent hands on themfelves, by a 
rubrick of the dzria/ fervice. Ayliffe’s Parergen. 

Bu’rier. z. /. [from bury.] He that buries; he that performs 
the act of interment. 

Let one fpirit of the firftborn Cain 

Reign in all bofoms, that, each heart being fet 

-Qn bloody courfes, the rude fcene may end, Be 

And darknefs be the éurfer of the dead. Shake/p. Henry IV. 

BURINE. n.f: (French.] A graving tool; a graver. 

-> Wit is like the graver’s burine upon copper, or the corrod- 
ings of aquafortis, which engrave and indent the characters, 
that they can never be defaced. Government of the Tongue. 


Lovke. 


Shake/p. 


BU'RLACE. n.f. [corruptly written for burdelais.] A fort of 
grape. See VINE. 5 
To BURL. v. a. To drefs cloth as fullers do. Dié. 


BURLE/SQUE. adj. (Fr. from urlare, Ital. to jeft.] Jocular; 
tending to raife laughter, by unnatural or unfuitable language 
or images. 

Homer. in his charaéter of Vulcan and Therfites, in his 
ftory of Mars and Venus, in his behaviour of Irus, and in 
other paflages, has been obfemed to have lapfed into the 4ur- 
/e‘que charaćter, and to have departed from that ferious air, 
which feems effential to the magnificence of an epick poem. 

Addifon’s Speétator. 

BuRLE’sQue. 2.4 lLudicrous language, or ideas; ridicule. 

When a man Jays out a twelvemonth on the fpots in the 
fun, however noble his fpeculations may be, they are very apt 
to fall into burle/gue. Addifon on ancient 

To BURLE QUE. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
cule. A 

Would Homer apply the epithet divine to a modern fwinc- 
herd ? if not, it is an evidence, that Eumeus wasa man of con- 
fequence; otherwife Homer would 4«r/e/que his own poetry. 

Browne's Netes on the Odyffey- 

Bu’rpiness. 2. f [from Ser’y.] Bulk; blufter. | . i 

BU'F'LY. adj. [Junius has no etymology; Skinner imagines it 
to come from boorlife, clownifh.] Great of ftature ; erèat of 
fize; bulky; tumid. 

Stcel, if thou turn thine cdge, or cut not out the Zur), boned 
clown in chines of beef, cre ae fleep sab A peal eae I oa 

ye > ay’ít be turned into hobdnatls. 
JON OM AERC SAE EEY Shake'peare’s Ifenry V1. 
wz; the orator’s own burly way of nonfenfe. Cstley. 


o turn to ridi- 


edals. . 
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Away with all your Carthaginian ftate, 
J.ct vanquiiied Hannibal without doors wait, s 
Too byrg and too big to paf my narrow gate. Pi den. 
Her hufband, it icems, being a very luriy man, fhe thought 
it would be Its trouble for her to bring away little Cupid. 


Addison's Speciator. 
T2 BURN. v. a. [bennan, Saxon. ] 
1. Loconfume with fire. 
Phat where fhe fed his amorous defires 
With fofe complaints, and felt his horreft fires, 
Ther oth r flames might wafte his carthly part, 
And durn his limbs where love had burn'’d his heart. Dryden. 
C tha: [ could but weep, to vent my pallion ! 
But this dry forrow f.:2s up all my tears. Drydens Sp. Fr. 
A fethy cxci-fence, becoming exceeding hard, is fuppefed 
to demand cxtuwpation, by bz ning away the induration, or 
amput .cing. 
2. “Io wound or hurt with fire or heat. 
Hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for bursing, wound 
for wound, ftripe for ftiipe. 
To BURN. v. 7. 
I. To beon fire; to be kindled. 
The barge fhe fat in, like a burnifh'’d throne, 
Burat on the water. Shakifp. A. rony and C'espatra. 
O coward confcience ! how doft thou afHict me? 
The light urns blue-—Is it not dead midnight? 
Cold trembling drops ftand on my trembling Hefh. S/akep. 
Oh! prince, oh! wherefore burn your eyes? and why 
Ts your {weet temper turn’d to fury? Rome's Royal Conve: t. 
2. To be inflamed with pafiion. 
When I burnt in delire to queftion them further, they made 
‘themfelves air, into which they vanifhed. Shulep. ALicbet). 
Tranio, I durn, I pine, Ferny. Tranio, — 
If I atchieve rot this young modetlt girl. 
3- To a& as fire. 


SDr ps Surgery. 


Exodus, xxi. 25. 


Skate pearc. 


. Thefe things Ring him 

So vefiomoufly, that Zurzin: fhame detains him 

From his Cordelia. Shat.f/>. King Lear. 
In Raleigh mark thcir every glory mix’d ; 

Raleigh, the fcoufge of Spain ! whofe breaft with all 


The fage, the patriot, and the hero surn’d. I borm n. 
4. To be hot. 
` I had a glimpfe of him; but he fhot by me 
Dryden. 


Burn. 7z. f. [from the verb.] A hurt caufed by fire. 
We fee the phlegm of vitriol is a very effectual remedy 
againtt burns. — Boyle. 
Bu’RNER. 2. f: [from Surn.] A perfon that burns any thing. 
Bu’RNET. z. f. [pimpinella, Lat.] The name of a;lant. 
‘The common burnet is found wild in great plenty upon dry 
chalky hills; yet is often cultivated in gardens for medicinal 
ufes. Miller. 


Like 7 tere hound upon a burning {cent. 


The even mead that erft brought fweetly forth 
The freckled cowflip, 4uruct, and green clover. Shake/p. 
Bu’rnin6G. 2..f2 [from éurn.] Firc; flamc; ftate of infam- 
mation. 
The mind furely, of itfelf, can feel none of the burnings of a 
fever. South. 
In liquid burnings, or on dry to dwell, 
Is all the fad vari of hell. Dryden's State of Innocence. 
Bu’RNING-GLAsSs. n. f- [from burning and g/a/s.} A glafs which 
collcéts the rays of the fun into a narrow compais, and fo in- 
creafes their force. 
“Phe appetite of her eye did feem to fcorch me up like a 
burning-glafi. Shakefpeare’s Merry [hives of [¥indjor. 
Love is of the nature of a bu: minz-gla/s, which, kept itillin 
one place, fireth ; changed often, it doth nothing. Suc. g- 
O diadem, thou centre of ambition, 
Where all its different lines are reconciled, 
As if thou wert the durning-gla/fs of glory. 
To BU’RNISH. v. a. [burnir, Fr.] 


to., 
' The barge fhe fat inş like a burni d throne, ` 
„Burnt dm the water. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra: 
Miflike me not for ny complexion, 
The fhadow’d livery of. the bw mi/h’d fun, 
To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. Shatefpear-. 
- Make « plate of them, and burnih itas they do iron. Bacon. 
‘The frame of burnifi'd Reel, that cait a glare 
From far, and feem’d to thaw the freezing air. 
To Bu’rRnNisH, v.27. To grow bright or glofly. 
I’ve feen a fnake in human form, 
All ftain’d with infamy and vice, 
Leap from the dunghill in a trice, 
Burnifh, and make a gawdy fhow, 
Become a gen’ral, peer, and beau. Swift. 
Jo Bu’RNISH. v. 2. [of uncertain ctymoulugy-] To grow; to 
fpread out. 
fhis they could do, while Saturn fill’d the throne, 
E Tuno durniji’d, or young Jove was grown. 
Dryden's Fu vernal. 
To fhoot, and fprezd, and éerni/h into man. Drd. n 
NIrs 


Dryden ard l ecs 
‘To polifh; to give a glo 


Dryden, 
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Mrs. Primly’s great belly ; fhe may lace it down beforc, but - 
ic burnifbes on her lips. Congreve. 
Bu'RNISHER. n». /. [from burni/h.] 
1. T he perfon that burnifhes or polifhes. 
z. The tool with which bookbinders give a glofs to the leaves 
of books: it iscommonrly a dog’s tooth fet ina flick. 
BuRN r. particip. paff: of turn. 
I find it very difficult to know, 

Who, to refreíh th’ attendants to a grave, 

Burnt claret firft, or Naples bifket gave. King. 
Burr. n f/f: [See Burr.] The lobe or lap of the ear. Dièż. 
Burr Pump. [In a fhip.} A pump by the fide of a fhip, into 

which a tiaff feven or eight feet long is put; having a burr or 
knob of wood at the end, which is drawn up by a rope faften- 
ed to the middle of it, called alfo a bilge pump. Harris. 
Bu'RRAs Pipe. [With furgeons.] An inftrument or veflel ufed 
to keep corroding powders in, as vitriol, precipitate. arris. 
Bu RREL. 2. /. A fort of pear, otherwife called the red éxtter 
pear, trom its {fmooth, delicious, and foft pulp, which is ripe 
in the end of September. Phillips. 
Bu rret Fiy. [from dscurreler, Fr. to execute, totorture.] An 
infect, called alfo oxf’y, gadbee, or breeze. Ditt. 
BU'RREL Shzt. [from bourreler, to execute, and /hot.] In gun- 
nerv, fmall bullets, nails, ftones, pieces of old iron, Fc. put 
into cafes, to be difcharged out of the ordnance; a fort of 
cufefhot. Harris. 
Bu RROCK. 7z. f. A fmall wear or dam, where wheels are laid 
in a river for catching of fifh. Phillips. 
Bu’rrow, BERG, Burc, BURGH. 2. f. [derived from the Sax- 
on bung, bng, a city, tower, or caftle. Gib/an's Camden.) 
3. A corporate town, that is not a city, but fuch as fends bur- 
gefics to the parliament. All places that, in former days, were 
called boroughs, were fuch as were fenced or fortified. Cewel. 
King of England fhalt thou be proclaim’d 

In ev'ry burrow. as we pafs along. Shake/peare. 

Poficflion of land was the original right of eleflion among 
the commons; and 4urrzivs were entitled to fit, as they were 
polf.iled of certain tracts. Temple. 

2. Ihe holes made in the ground by conies. 

When they fhall fee his creft up again, and the man in 
blood, they will out of their burrows, like conies after rain, 
and revel all with him. Shakefpeare. 

Jo Bu RRow. v. n. [from the noun.].To make holes in the 
ground; to mine, as conies or rabbits. 

Some ftrew fand among their corn, which, they fay, pre- 
vents mice and rats burrowing in it; becaufe of its falling into 
their ears. Mortimer ; 

Little finufes would often form, and éurrew underneath. 


Sharp’s Surgery. 

EBu’rRsar. 7. /. [burfarius, Lat.] j aes 

x. “Ihe treafurer of .a college. 

2. Students fent as exhibitioners to the univerfities in Scotland 
by each prefbytery, from whom they have a fmall yearly al- 
lowance for four years. 

Bourse. n. f| [bor je, Fr. burfa, Lat. a purfe; or from éyr/a, 
Lat. the exchange of Carthage-] An exchange where mer- 
chants meet, and fhops are kept; fo called, becaufe the fign of 
the purfe was anciently fet over fuch a place; whence the Ex- 
change in the Strand was termed Britain’s Burfe by James I. 

Philips. 

Zo BURST. v.z. I urf ; I have bur/ft, or burften. [bunycan, Sas] 

1- To break, or fly open. 

So fhall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy preffes fhall 
burf out with new wine. Prov. iii. 10. 

2. To fly afunder. 

Yet am I thankful; if my heart were great, 
"T would burj? at this. 
3- To break away; to ípring- 
You burj, ah crucl! from my arms, 

And fwiftly fhoot along the mall, 

Or foftly glide by the canal. 
‘To come fuddenly. 

A refolved villain, 
\WVhofe bowels fuddenly 4ur/f? out; the king 
Yet fpeaks, and, peradventure, may recover. 
If the worlds 
In worlds inclos’d fhou’d on his fenfes 4.7/7, 
He wou’d abhorrent turn. 
s. To come by violence. 
Well didft thou, Richard, to fupprefs thy voice; 

For had the paffions of thy heart 4zerf? our, = 

l fear, we fhou'd have feen decypher'd there 

More ranc’rous fpizht. Shakefprare. 

WVhere is the notab!e paflage over the river Euphrates, 4ur/?- 
tug out by the valiies of the mountain Ahtitaurus ; from whence 
the p'ains ot Nlefopotamia, then part of the Perfian kingdom.. 
bezin to open themfelves. i 

Young fprinz protrudes the Žur/fling gems. x 

6. To.begin an action vio ently. 

She žur? into tears, and wrung her hands. ‘thnot. 

Jo Bursr. v.a. To break fuddenly; to make a ad 

. violene difruption. 


Shakefpeare. 


Pope. 


Thamfon. 


BUS 


Ny breat I'll durx/*f with {training of my Courtage, 
And from my fhou.ders crack my arms afunder, 
But I will chaftife this high-minded ftrumpet. Shate/peare, 

He falend on my neck, and bellow’d our, e 
As if he would barf? heav’n. Shake/peare. 
Mofes faith alfo, the fountains of the great abyfs were bur/? 

afunder, to make the deluge; and what means this abyfs, and, 
the burfting of it, if reftrained to Judea? what appearance is 
there of this difruption there ? Burnet’s Theory. 
If the juices of an animal body were, fo as by the mixture 
of the oppofites, to caufe an ebullition, they would 4ur/ the 
veffels. Arbuthnot. 
Burst. 2. f. [from the verb.] A fudden difruption; a fudden 
and violent aétion of any kind. 
Since I was man, 
Such fhects of fire, fuch 4urf/? of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Shake/peare.. 
Down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with 4u7/? of thunder, 
Upon the heads of all. 


tOna 
Imprifon’d fire, in the clofe dungeons pent, 
Roar to get loofe, and ftruggle for a vent, 
Eating their way, and undermining all, 
Till with a mighty 4u7/? whole mountains fall. Addifon. 


Burst. particip. adj. [from 4ur/?.] Difeafed with a hernia, 

Bvu’RSTEN. or rupture. 

Bu'RSTENNESS. 2. f. [from 4urf?7.] A rupture, or hernia. 

Bu’rstworr. z. f. [from burj? and wort; herniaria, Latin.] 
An herb good againit ruptures. Did. 

Burt. z. /. A flat fith of the turbot kind. 


Zo Bu’RTHEN. wv. a. 
Pokrm. s. f See BURDEN. 


Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the fad éurthen of fome merry fong- Popes 
Bu’rton. z. f: [In a fhip.] A fmall tackle to be faftened any 
where at pleafure, pae P of two {ingle pullies, for hoifting 
fma'l things in or out. Phillips. 
Bu ry. n. f: [from bung, Sax.] A dwelling-place; a ter- 
Be’ry. mination ftill added to the names of feveral places ; 
as, A.dermanbury, St. Edmund’s bury. Philips. 
Bo’ry. 2. /- [corrupted from borough. ] 
It is his nature to dig himfeli buries, as the coney doth s 
which he doth with very great celerity. Grew. 
Jo BU’RY. v. a. [bynizean, Saxon.] 
a. To inter; to put into a grave. 


en he lies alon 
After your way his tale pronounc’d, fall bury 
His reafons with his body. Shakefpeares 
2. To inter, with the rites and ceremonies of fepulture. - 
Slave, thou haft flain me ! 
If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body. 
If you have kindnefs left, there fee me laid ; 
To bury decently the injurd maid, 
Ts all the favour. - i 
3- To conceal; to hide. 
This is the way to make the city flat, 
And bury all, which yet diftin@ly ranges, 
In heaps and piles of ruin. 
4. To piace one thing within another. 
A tearing groan did break 
‘The name of Antony; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips; fhe render’d life, 
Thy name fo éury’d in her. 
Bu’RYING-PLACE. 7. f- 
dead bodies. 
The place was formerly a church-yard, and has ftill feveral 
marks in it of graves and burying-places. Spectator, N° t1Q-5 
BUSH. n. /- [bois Fr.] 
1. A thick fhrub. å 
Eft through the thick they heard one rudely rufh, 
With noife whereof, he, from his lofty fteed, 
Down fell to ground, and crept into a b/b, 
‘To hide his coward head from dying d Fairy Queen. 
The poller, and exacter of fees, juftifies the refemblance of 
the courts of juftice to the v/b, whereunto while the fheep 
flies for defence from the weather, he is fure to lofe part of 
the fleece. Bacoh’s Effays, N° 47: 
Her heart was that ftrange u/s, whofe facred fire 
“Re‘igion did not confume, but infpire 
Such piety, fo chafte ufe of God’s day, 
‘That what we turn to feaft, fhe turn’d to pray. 
With fuch a care, 
Acs rofes from their ftalks we tear, 
‘When we would ftill prefer them new, 
` frefh as on the u/b they grew. 
The facred ground 
I ‘ceeds and pois’nous plants refufe to bear ; 
Eu common 44% fhail Syrian rofes wear. 
2. A bough of a tree fixed 
are fold there. 


S bakefpear. Ca 


aller. 


S bake/pearts 


Shake/peare. 
A pigce appointed for the fepulture of 


Donne. 
t 


i aller 


Dryden. 
up at a door, to fhew that liquours 


If it be true, that good wine needs no dxf, ’tis true that å 
_ good play needs no epilogue. | ; [Shake/peare. 
Jo BusHn. v. n. [fromthe noun.] “To grow thick. 
The rofes du/4ing round 
About her glow’d, half ftooping to fupport 
Eagh flow’r of tender ftalk. 
A gufhing fountain broke 
Around it, and above, for ever green, 

e The Sufsing alders, form’d a fhady {cene. 
B’usHeEt. z. /. [boifeau, Fr. buffellus, low Lat.) 
I. A meafure containing eight gallons; a ftrike. 

His reafons are as two grains of wheat hid intwo Su/fsels of 
chaff; you fhall feek all day ere you find them; and when 
ou have them, they are not wo the fearch. Shake/pear. 
2. te is ufed, in common language, indefinitely fora large quan- 
tity. 
“The worthies of antiquity bought the rareft pictures with 
bufbels of gold, without counting the weight or the number of 
ieces. Dryden. 
3. Bufbels of a cart-wheel. Irons within the hole of the nave, to 
preferve it from wearing. [from douche, Fr. a mouth.] Dia. 
Bu’sHiness. n. f. [from duf4y.] The quality of being bufhy. 
Bu’sHMENT. 2. j. [from bu/b.] A thicket; a clufter of bufhes. 
Princes thought how they might difcharge the earth of 
woods, briars, Su/oments, and waters, to make it more habi- 


Ailton. 


Popes Odyffey. 


table and fertile. Rakigh. 
Bu’suyx. adj. [from Sufh.] 
x. Thick; full of fmall branches, not high. 
The gentle fhepherd fat befide a fpring, 
All in the fhadow of a bu/by brier. Spenfer. 


Generally the cutting away of boughs and fuckers at the root 
and body, doth make trees grow high ; and, contrariwife, the 
polling and cutting of the top, make them fpread and grow 
buby. ; Bacon. 

2. Thick like a bufh. 
Statues of this god, with a thick Ju/sy beard, are ftill many 


of them extant in Rome. Addifon. 
3- Full of bufhes. 
The kids with pleafure browfe the bu/by plain ; 
"The fhow’rs are grateful to the {welling grain. Dryden. 


Bou'‘siress. adj. [from u/y.] -At leifure ; without bufinefs ; un- 
employed. 
“i he fweet thoughts do even refrefh my labour, 
Moft bufilefs when I do it. Shakefpeare. 
Bu’stry. adv. [from z/y.] With an air of importance ; with 
an air of hurry ; actively; importunately. 
= Or if too 4uf/z’y they will enquire 
rif too $7 y q 
Into a viétory, which we difdain, 
Then let them know, the Belgians did retire, 
Before the patron faint of injur’d Spain. 
Bu’siness. z. /. [from bxn/y.] 
1. Employment; multiplicity of affairs. 
Mutt bufinefs thee from hence remove ? 


Dryden. 


Oh ! that’s the worft difeafe of love. Donne. 
2. An affair. In this fenfe it has the plural, 

: Beftow 

Your needful counfel to our bu/finefes, 

W hich crave the inftant ufe. Shake/peare. 


3. The fubje& of bufinefs 5 the affair or object that engages the 
care. > 
You are fo much the 4s/ine/s of our fouls, that while you 
are in fight, we-can neither look nor think on any elfe ; there 
are no eyes for other beauties. . Dryden. 
The great byfinefs of the fenfes, being to take notice of what 
hurts or advantages the body. Locke. 
4. Serious engagement, in oppofition to trivial tranfactions. 
I never knew one, who made if his 4u/ine/s to lath the faults 
of other writers, that was not guilty of greater himfelf. ddif. 
He had Sufine/s enough upon his hands, and was only a poet 
by accident. Prior. 
When diverfion is made the 4u/fine/s and ftudy of life, though 
the aGtions chofen be in themfglves innocent, the excefs will 
render them criminal. Rogers. 
5. Right of action. 
What du/finefs has a tortoife among the clouds? L’£/frange. 
6. A point; a matter of queftion; fomething to be examined or 
confidered. 
Fitnefs to govern, is a perplexed bufine/s; forme men, fome 
nations, excel in the one ability, fome in the other. Bacon. 
7. Something to bê tranfacted. * E 
They were far from the Zidonians, and had no PUP with 
any one. es. 
8. Something required to be done.. ` 
To thofe people that dwell undet or heat the equator, this 
fpring would be moft peftilent; as for thofe countries that 
are carer the poles, in which number are our own, and the 
mo. confiderable nations of the world, a perpetual fpring will 
not 1o their dufiue/s ; they muft have longer days- ^œ seəveran- 
proach of the fun. r = 
. To do one’s bufine{s. “To kill, deftroy, or ruin him. 
USK. 7. f. [bufgue, Fr.] A picce of fteel or whalebone, “worn 
by women to. ftrenzthen their ftayss 


AIX. 


' BUSS. x. /~[éus, the mouth, Irith ; baifir, Fr.J 


BUS 


Of with that happy 42/4, which I envy, 
‘That ftill can be, and itill can f{tand fo nigh. Dornk 
Bo’sxin. 2. f: [brofeken, Dutch.] 
I. A kind of half boot ; a fhoe which comes to the midleg. 
The foot was dreffed in a {fhort pair of crimfon velvet buf 
4ins ; in fome places open, to fhew the fairnefs of the fkin. 
z - Sidney 
Sometimes Diana he ħer takes to be, 
But miffeth bow, and fhafts, and éu/kins to her knee. . 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queens 
‘There is a kind of rufticity in all thofe pompous verfes ; 
fomewhat of a holiday fhepherd ftrutting in his country buf- 
kins. : Dryden: 
2. A kind of high fhoe wore by the ancient actors of tragedy, to 
raife their ftature. 
Great Fletcher never treads in 4u/Kins here, 


No greater Johnfon dares in focks appear. Dryden: 
In her beft light the comick mufe appears, 

When fhe, with borrow’d pride the du/kin wears. Smith. 

Bu’sKINED. adj. [from bufRin.] Dreffed in bufkins. 

Or what, though rare, of later age, 

Ennob!l'd hath the 4u/kin’d ftage ? al a Ailton. 
Here, arm’d with filver bows, in early dawn, 

Her 4ufkin’d virgins trac’d the dewy lawn. Pope- 


Bu’skxy. adj. [written more properly by JAdZi/ton, bofky. See 
Bosxy.] Woody; fhaded with woods 3 overgrown with 
trees. 

How bloodil 


the fun begins to peer 
Above yon dz 


hill ! Shake/peares 
I. A kifs; a falute with the lips.. 
Thou doft give me flattering 4uf/s.—By my troth, I kifs 
thee with a moft conftant heart. Shake/peare: 
Some {quire perhaps you take delight to rack, 
Who vifits with a gun, prefents with birds, 
Then gives a fmacking b/s. 
2. A boat for fifhing. [4u/e, German.] . 
If the king would enter towards building fuch a number of 
boats and Juf/es, as each company could eafily manage, it would 
be an encouragement both of honour and advantage. Temple- 
to Buss. v. a. [from the noun.] To kifs; to falute with the 
ips. . 
Yonder walls, that partly front your town, 
Yond towers, whofe wanton tops do bufs the clouds, 
Muft kifs their feet. Shakefpeared 
Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand, 
Thy knee buffing the ftones ; for in fuch bufinefs, 
Aétion is eloquence. Shake/péeareé« 
Buer. a: f- [éuffe, Ital.] A ftatue repreferiting a man to his 
reaít. 
Agrippa, or Caligula, is a common coin, but a very extra- 
ordinary uf? ; and a Tiberius, a rare coin, but a common bufi. 
; : _Addifon on Ital}. 
Ambition figh’d: fhe found it vain to truft 
‘The faithlefs column, and the crumbling 4z/. 
Bu’stTarp. 2. f. [biffarde, Fr.] A wild turkey. 
His facrifices were phenicopters, peacocks, 4u/fards, turkeys, 
pheafants ; and all thefe were daily offered. ` Hakewill. 
To BU'STLE. V. 7. i uncertain etymology § perhaps from 4u/y.] 
To be bufy; to ftir; to be active. 


Pope: 


Pope: 


Come, buffle, buftle—caparifon my horfe. Shake/peare: 
God take wes, | Edward to his mercy, ` , 
And leave the world for me to 4xz/#/e in. Shakefpeare: 


Sir Henry Vane was a bufy and 4uffling man, who had credit 


enough to do his bufinefs in all places. Clarendon: 
A poor abject worm, . 
‘That crawl’d awhile upori a byufiling world, 
And now am trampled to my duft again- Southernes 
Ye fov’reign lords, who fe like gods in ftate, 
Granville. 


Awing the world, and bufiling to be great ! 
Bou’stxre. 2. /. [from the verb. ] tumult ; a hurry; a com- 


buftior: 
an Wiifdom’s felf 
Oft feeks to fweet retired folitude ; 
She plumes her feat ers... and lets grow her wings, 
That, in the various biae of refort, ae 
Were all foo, ruffi’d. a Ailton: 
This is the creature that 'pretends to knowledge, and that 
makes fuch a noife and éz//le for opinions. _ Glarvilles 
Such a doétrine made a ftrange éu/#le and difturbance in the 


~- world, which then fat warm and eafy ina free enjoyment of 


their lufts. , South: 
If the count had given them a pot of ale after it, all would 
have been well, without any of this bufle: Spećřator. 
Bu’strer. 7z. /. [from tufle.] An active ftirring man. 
BU‘SY. adj. [byy-xian; .Sax. It is pronounced as 4if/y.J 
1. Employed with earneftnets. 
My miftrefs fends you word, that he is 4u/fy3 and cannot 
come. : Shake/peare. 
The chriftians, fometimes valiantly receiving the enemy, and 
fome! mes charging them again, repulfed the proud enemy, ftill 
lufy m them. Knolles’s Fitfiory of the Turks. 
r S 2. Buftling ; 


B O I 


2. Buftling; active ; meddling. 
The next thing which fhe waking looks upon, 

On meddling monkey, or on “fy ape, 

She fhal! purfue it with the foul of love. 

This uf. pow’r is working day and night ; 

For when the outward fenfes reft do take, 

A thoufand dreams, fantaftical and light, 

With fluct’ring wings, do kcep her ftill awake. 

The coming fpring would firft appear, 

And all this place with rofes ttrow, 

If du/i feet would let them grow. Waller. 

All written fince that time, teem to have little more than 
events we are glad to know, or the controverfy of opinions, 
wherein the éz/y world has been fo much employed. Yemp'e. 

Religious motives and inftinéts are fo buf/y in the heart of 
evcry reafonable creature, that no man would hope to governa 
focicty, without regard to thofe principles. Addifon. 

Jo Busy. v. a. [from the noun.] “To employ; to engage ; to 
make or keep bufy. 
He in great paffion all this while did dwell, 

More éu/ying his quick eyes her face to view, 

Than his dull ears to hear what fhe did tell. Fairy Queen. 

The pleafure which I took at my friend’s pleafure herein, 
idly du/reed me thus to exprefs the fame. Carew’s Survey. 

My Harry, 

Be it thy courfe to uf giddy minds 

With forcign quarrels. Shake/peare. 

While they were ufied to lay the foundations, their build- 
ings were overthrown by an earthquake, and many thoufands 
of the Jews were overwhelmed. Raleigh. 

The points which 4ufied the devotion of the firft ages, and 
the curiofity of the later. Decay of Piety. 

The ideas it is 4ufied about, fhould be natural and enial 
ones, which it had in itfelf. Locke. 

The learning and difputes of the fchools have been much 
bufied abcut genus and fpecies. Locke. 

For the reft, it muft be owned, he does not bufy himfelf, by 
entering deep into any party, but rather fpends his time in acts 
of hofpitality. 7 _ Swift. 

Bu'sytepy. z. f [from Luf and bedy.] A vain, meddling, fan- 
taftica’ perfon. : 

Going from houfe to houfe, tatlers and bufybodies, are the 
canker and ruft of idlenefs, as idlenefs is the ruft of time. 

Taylor’s Holy eS 

Bufglodies and intermeddlers are a dangerous fort of people 
to have to do withal. LD’ Eftrange. 

She is well acquainted with all the favourite fervants, Su/y- 
bodies, dependants, and poor relations of all perfons of condi- 
tion in the whole town. Spe€tator. 

BUT. con. u::é?. [bure, bucan, Saxon.] 
x. Except. 

Au emiffion of immatcriate virtues we are alittle doubtful to 
propound, it is fo prodigious: but that it is fo conftantly a- 
vouched by many. Bacon. 

Who can it be, ye gods! Sut perjur’d Lycon? 

WVho can infpire fuch fttorms of rage, bmt Lycon ? 

WV here has my fwword leit one fo black, ut Lycon ? 

Smith’s Phaedra and Fiippolitus. 

Your poem hath been printed, and we have no objection but 
the cbf{curity of feveral paflages, by our ignorance in facts and 
perfons. Swift. 

2. Yet; neverthclefs. It fometimes only enforces yet. 

Then let him fpeak, and any that fhall ftand without fhall 
hear his voice plainly ; Zut yet made extreme fharp and exile, 
like the voice of puppets: and yet the articulate founds of the 
words will not be confounded: Bacon. 

Our wants are many, and grievous to be born, Ju? quite of 
another kind. Swift. 

3. ‘he particle which introduces the minor of a fylogifm ; now. 
If there be a liberty and pomhbility for a man to kill himfelf 
todav, then it is not abfolutely neceffary that he fhall live till 
tomorrow ; but there is fuch a liberty, therefore no fuch- ne- 
ecffity. Bramhall againf? fi 
Goud will one time or another make a difference bitiw- 
good and the evil. But theretis little or no’ diffe 
in this werld : therefore there muft be another woric. 
this difference fhall be made.! "Patt 
4. Only ; nothing more than. 

If mv oficnce be of mortal kind, 
‘That not my fervice, paft or prefent forrows, 
Can rantom me into his love again; 
But to know fo, muft be my benefit! 

And éxz¢t infirmity, : 

WV hich waits upon worn times, hath fomething feiz`u 
His wifh`d ability, he had himfelf 
The lands and waters meafur’d. 

Vhat nymph foe’er his voice 6..t hea~s, 
WVill be my rival, though fhe have brt ears. 

No. Aurengzebe, you merit sll my bear., 
And 1n tgo noble yt to give a part. 
Did /at men confider the truc notion of Goa 
pear to be full of goodnels. 


Shakefpeare. 


Davies. 


Shar: 


Sia 


If we do but put virtue and vice in equal circumftances, the 
advantages of eafe and pleafure will be found to be on the fide 
of religion. | Lillotfon, 

The mifchiefs or harms that come by play, inadvertency, or 
ignorance, are not at all, or ut very gently, to be taken notice 
of. Locke on EQucation. 

If a reader examines Horace’s art of poetry, he will find but 
very few precepts in it, which he may not meet with in Ari- 

{ftotle. Addi fa.:, 

Prepar’d I fland: he was ut born to try 
‘The lot of man, to fuffer and to die. 
5. Than. 
The full moon was no fooner up, and fhining in all its 
brightnefs, Sut he privately opened the gate of paradife. 


P ope. 


Guardian. 
6. But that; without this confequence that. 
Frofis that conftrain the ground, 
Do feldom their ufurping power withdraw, 
But raging floods purfue their hafty hand. Dryden. 


7. Otherwie than that. 
It cannot be zt nature hath fome director, of infinite 


power, to guide her in all her ways. Hooker. 
Who fhall believe, 
. But you mifufe the reverence of your place? Shake/peare. 


8. Not otherwife than. 


A genius fo elevated and unconfined as Mr. Cowley’s, was 
but nececflary to make Pindar fpeak Englifh. Dryden. 
9. By any other means than. 
Out of that will I caufe thofe of Cyprus to mutiny: whofe 
qualification fhall come into no true tafte again, bx? by tranf- 
planting of-Caffio. Shakefpeare. 
ro. If it were not for this; if this were not. 
Relieve me, I had rather have loft my purfe 
Full of cruzades. And, ut my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no fuch bafenefs, 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough 
To put him to ill-thinking. Shake/peare. 
I here do give thee that with all my heart,- 
Which Sut thou haft already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee. 


Shakefpeape. 
xr. However; howbeit. - Speap 
I do not doubt but I have been to blame ; 
But, to purfue the end for which I came, 
Unite your fubjects firft, then let us go, 
And pour their common rage upon the foe. Dryden. 


I2. It is ufed after zo doubt, no queflion, and fuch words, and fig- 
nifies the fame with thar. It fometimes is joined with that. 

‘They made do account, Sut that the navy fhould be abfolute- 

ly mafter of the feas. Bacon, 

I fancied to myfelf a kind of eafe in the change of the pa-' 

roxy{m; never fufpcéting éut that the humour would have 

waited itfclf. Dryden. 

‘There is no queftion Sut the king of Spain will reform moft 

of the abufes. Addifon. 

13. That. This feems no proper fenfe in this place. 

It is not therefore impoffible, Sut I may alter the complexion 


of my play, to reftore myiclf into the good graces of my fair 
criticks. 


Dryden. 
x4- Otherwife than. 
I fhould fin 
To think but nobly of my grandmother. Shake/peare. 
15. Even; not longer ago than. à 
Beroe but now I left; whom, pin’d with pain, 
Her age and anguifh from thefe rites detain. Dryden. 


It is evident, in the inftance I gave éxt now, the confciouf- 
nefs went along. Locte. 
16. A particle by which themeaning of the foregoing fentence is 
bounded or recftra2ined. 
Thus fights Ulyffes, thus his fame extends, 
A formidable man, &4xt to his friends. 
An objective particle; yet it may be objected. 
But yet, madam—— 
I do not like Sut yet; it does allay 
The good precedence ; fie upon but yet! 
But yet is as a jaylour, to bring forth 
Some monftrous malefactor. te Shakefpeare. 
Muft the heart then have been formed and conftituted, be- 
fore the blood was in being? Bxt here again, the fubftance of 
the heart itfelf is moft certainly made gnd nourifhed by the 
blood, which is conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. Bent. 
-83. But for; without; had not this been. 
Rath man! forbear, but for fome unbelief, 


Dryden. 
I 7 . 


My joy had been, as fatal as my grief Waller. 
Her head was bare, - 
But for her native ornament of hair, 
Which in a fimple knot was ty’d above. Dryden. 
When the fair boy receiv’d the gift of right, 
Andséur for mifchief, you had dy’d for fpight. Dryden. 


b&b ÎTC, n.f. [bout, French.] A boundary. 
- But, ifI afk you what I mean by thatword, you will anfwer, 

I mean this or that thing, you cannot tell which; but if I join 

it with the words in conitrution and fenfe,’as, but I weil te 

£) a but 


a but of wine, 4ut and boundary, the ram will but, fhoot at 
but, the meaning of it will be as ready to you as any other 
word, fiolder. 
Burt. 2. f. [In fea language.] The end of any plank which joins 
to another on the outfide of a fhip, under water. tdarris. 
Butstnp. 2. f: [from x«t and end.] The blunt end of any 
thing; the end upon which it refts. 
I he referve of foot galled their foot with feveral vollies, and 
* then fell on them with the but-ends of their mufkets. Clarendon. 
Thy weapon was a good one when! wielded it, but the brt- 
end remains in my hands. Arbuthnot. 
Some of the foldiers accordingly pufhed them forwards with 
the éut-ends of their pikes, into my reach. Swift. 
BU’TCHER. n. f. [boucher, Fr ] 
r. One that kills animals to fell their fleth. 
The fhepherd and the butcher both may look upon once fheep 


with pleafing conceits. Sidney. 
Hence he learnt the Lutcher’s guile, 
How to cut your throat, and fmile; 
Like a butcher doom’d for life 
In his mouth to wear his knife. Swift. 


Z. One that is delighted with blcod. 
Honour and renown are beftowed on conquerors, who, for 
the moft part, are but the great butchers of mankind. Locke. 
Yo Bu’TcHER. v. a. [from the noun.] To kill; to murder. 
In fuff’ring thus thy brother to be flaughter’d, 
‘Thou fheweft the naked pathway to thy life, 


‘Teaching ftern murdér how to butcher thee. Shakec/peare. 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And fhamefully by you my hopes are burcher’d. Shakefpeare. 


The poifon and the dagger are at hand to lutcher a hero, 

when the poet wants brains to fave him. Dryden. 
BuTCHERS-BROOM, or KxNEEHOLLY. 2. f: [rufeus, Lat.] 

The flower-cup confifts of one leaf, cut into feveral divi- 
fions, out of which is produced a globular bell-fhaped flower, 
confifting alfo of one leaf, in the center of which rifes the poin- 
tal, which afterwards becomes a foft roundifh fruit, in which 
are inclofed one or two hard feeds. It is very common in the 
woods, in divers parts of England, and is rarely cultivated in 
gardens. ‘The roots are fometimes ufed in medicine, and the 
green fhoots are cut and bound into bundles, and fold to the 
butchers, who ufe it as befoms to fweep their blocks; from 
whence it had the name of éutchers-broom-. Miller. 

Bu’TcHeERLINEsS. 7. /. [from butcherly.] Ina butcherly manner. 
Bu’TCHERLY. adj. [from bxutcher.] Cruel; bloody; barbarous. 
There is a way which, brought into fchools, would take 


away this 4utcherly fear in making of Latin. Afcham. 
What ftratagems, how fell, how ésutcherly, 
‘This deadly quarrel daily doth-beget ! Shakefpeare. 


Bu’trcHery. 2. /. [from bxutcher.] 
x. The trade of a butcher. . 
Yet this man, fo ignorant in modern butchery, has cut up 
half an hundred heroes, and quartered five or fix miferable 


lovers, in every-tragedy he has written. Pope. 
2. Murder; cruelry ; flaughter. 
If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 
Behold this pattern of thy Sutcheries. Shakefpeare. 


The S4utchery, and the breach of hofpitality, is reprefented 
in this fable under the mafk of friendfhip. L’ Eftrange. 
Can he a fon to foft remorfe incite, 
Whom goals, and blood, and butchery delight ? Dryden. 
3. The place where blood is fhed. 
This is no place, this houfe is but a dutchery ; 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. Shakefpeare. 
BU’TLER. n. f. [boutetller, Fr. boteler, or botiller, old Eng- 
lifh, from bottle; he that is employed in the care of bottling 
liquours.] A fervant ina fatily employed in furnifhing the 
table. 
Butlers forget to bring up their beer time enough. Swift. 
Bu’TLeERAGE. a. f: [from butlr.] The duty upon wines im- 
ported, claimed. by . the king’s butler. 
‘Thofe ordinary finances fre cafual or uncertain, as be the 
efcheats, the cuftoms, butlerage, and impott. Bacon. 
BuU’'TLERSHIP. 2. f/f. [from Sutler.] The office of a butler. 
Bu’TMENT. 2. f: [aboutement, Fr.] That part of the arch which 
joins it to the upright pier. 
The fupporters or Sutments of the faid arch cannot fuffer fo 
much violence, as in the precedent Mat pofture. 
BUTT. 2.f. Eéuet, Fr-j 
r. The.place on which the mark to be fhot at is placed. 
He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize; 
‘The groom his fellow groom at butts defies, 
And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes. 
2. The point at which the endeavour is direéted. 
Be not afraid though you do fee me weapon’d 
Here is my journey’s end; here is my butt, 
The very fea-mark of my journey’s erd. _ 
3- The obje& of aim; the thing againft which an 
direGed. 
The papifts were the moft common-place, anc the 
againft-whom all the arrows were directed. = = Claren 
A pman upon whom the company breaks thcir jefts: 


Dryder: 


Potton. . 


I played a fentence or two at my butt. which I thought very 
fmart, when my ill genius fuggefted to him fuch a repl as 
got all the laughter on his fide. Spectator. 

5. A ftroke given in fencing. 
If difputes arife 

Among the champions for the prize ; 

To prove who gave the fairer /urt, 

John fhews the chalk on Robert’s coat. Pricr. 

Botr. 2. /. [buzz. Saxon ] A veffel; a barrel containing one 
hundred and twenty-fix gallons of wine; a butt contains one 
hundred ani eight gallons of beer ; and from fiftcen to twenty- 
two hundred weight is a butt of currans. 

I efcaped upon a butt of fack, which the failors heaved 
over-board. NA«cke/peare. 

To Burt. v. a. [lotten, Dutch.] To ftrike with the head. 

Come, leave your tea:s: a brief farewel: the beaft 
With many heads butt, me away. Shake/peare. 
Nor wars are fcen, 
Unlefs, upon the »reen, 
Two harmlcfs lambs are butting one the other. 
A f{now-white fteer, before thy altar led, 

Batts with his threat’ning brows, and bellowing ftands. 

: Dryden’s Atuvid. 

A ram will éutt with his head, though he be brought up 
tame, and never faw that manner of fighting. Ray. 

BUTTER. x. f: [burcene, Sax. /uryr' my, Lant- 

x. An unctuous fubftance made by agitating the cream of milk, 
till the oil feparates from the whey. 

And he took éutter and milk, and the calf which he had 
drefied, and fet before them. Gencfis xviii. 8. 

2. Butter of Antimony. A chymical preparation, made by unit- 
ing the acid fpirits of fublimate corrofive with regulus of an- 


Fiction. 


timony. Itis a great cauftick. 4Ja-ris. 
3- Butter of tin, is made with tin and fublimate corrofive. This 
¢ontinually emits fumes. 4darris. 


Zo Bu’rrer. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To > Or oil with butter. 

"Twas her brother, that, in pure kindnefs to his horfe, 
buttered his hay. Shake/peare. 

Words butter no parfnips. L’Eftran se. 

2. To encreafe the ftakes every throw, or every game: a cant 
term among gamefters. 

It is a fine fimile in one of Mr. Conzreve'’s prologues, 
which compares a writer to a Suttering gam-iter, that ftakes 
all his winning upon one caft; fo that if he lofes the ‘aft 
throw, he is fure to be undone. Aduifon. 

Bu’tTTeERBUMP. 7. f/. A fowl: the fame with bittourn. 


- Bu’TTERBUR. zn. f- [petafites, Lat.] 


Ie is a plant with a flofculous flower, confifting of many 
florets, divided into many parts, fitting on the embryo, and 
continued in a cylindrical empalement, divided alfo into many 
parts; the embryo becomes afterwards a feed furnifhed with 
down, and the flowers appear before the leaves. It is ufed in 
medicine, and grows wild in great pienty by the fides of 


ditches. ANittler. 
Bu’TTERFLOWER. et A yellow flower, with which the fields 
abound in the month of May. 
Let weeds, inftead of 4utterfiow'rs, appear, 
And meads, inftead of daifies, hemlock bear. Gay. 


[buzrenpiexe, Saxon.] A beautiful infeét, 


Bu’TTERFEY. 7. £ 
e it firft appears at the beginning of the feafon 


fo named becau 
for butter. 
Eftfoons that damfel, by her heav’nly might, 
She turned into a win butterfly, 
In the wide air to make her wand’ring flight. 
Tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded sutterfitcs; and hear poor rogues 
‘Tak of court news. 
And fo befel, that as he caft his eye 
- Among the colworts on a butterfly, 
He faw falfe Reynard. Dryden. 
‘That which feems to be a powder upon the wings of a 4r- 
terfiy, is an innumerable company of extreme fma. teache Så 
not to be difcerned Without a microfcope. Grew. 
Bu‘tTeris. 2. f. An'‘in¥ rument of fteel fet ina wooden hand!e3 
ufed in paring the foot, rcuttiny the hoof or a horfe. Farr. D. 
Bu'TTERMILK. z. f. [fram Srtter and miik.] The whey that is 
feparated from the cream when butter is made. 
A young man, who was fallen into an ulcerous confumption,; 
devoted himfelf to Suttermi/k, by which foie dict he recoveied. 
fii i vey on Conlvemnptions. 
‘The fcurvy of mariners is cured by acias ; as ripe fruits, le- 
mons, oranges, buttermilk; and alkaline {pirits hurt them. 
-Trbuth ust on Diet. 
Bu’TTerRPrRiIntT. 2. /. [from Sutter and print.] A piece of carv- 
ed wood, ufed to mark butter. 
A butterrrint, in which were engraven figures of all forts and 
fizes, app ied to the Jump of butter, left on it the figure. Locke. 
F T ERTOOTH. z. /. [from butter and tocth.] T he great broad 
fureteeth. 
Bu ceERWOMAN. xz. f. [from utter and woman.) A woman 
thea ‘eils butter. 


Sjen Ero 


 Shakefpeare. 


Tongues, 


‘Tongue, I muft put you into a dutterwoman’s mouth, and 
buy myfelf another ot Bajazet’s mute, if you pratt'e me into 
thefe perils. Shake/peare. 

Bu°rTERWORT. n. f: A plant: the fame with /anicle. 
Bu'TTERY. adj. [from éutter.] Having the appearance or qua- 
lities of butter. 

Nothing more convertible into hot cholerick humours than 
its buttery parts. Hfarvey. 

The beft oils, thickened by cold, have a white colour ; and 
milk itfelf has- its whitenefs from the cafeous fibres, and its 
buttery oil. er. 

Bu’tTery. 2. /. [from butter ;- or, according to Skinner, from 


outer, Fr. to place or lay up.] The room where provifions 
are laid up. 


Go, firrah, take them to the buttery; 
And give them friendly welcome every one. Shake eare. 
All that need a cool and frefh temper, as cellars, pantries, 
and’ dutteries, to the north. Wotton. 
My guts ne’er fuffer’d from a college-cook, 
My name ne’er enter’d in a buttery book. 
Bram/fton’s Man of Ta/re. 
Bu’rrock. z. / [fuppofed, by Skinner, to come from aboutir, 


Fr. inferted by puns without etymology.] The rump; the 
part near the tail. 


It is like a barber’s chair that fits all the Suttccks. msn Lt 
Such as were not able to ftay themfelves, fhould be holden 


up by others of more ftrength, riding behind them upon the 
buttocks of the horfe. Knolles. 


The tail of a fox was never made for the buttocks of an ape. 


L’ Eftrange’s Fables. 

BUTTON. n.f. [bottwn, Welch; bouton, F r-] 
X. A catch, or {mall ball, by which the drefs of man is faftened. 
Pray you, undo this button. Shake/peare. 
I mention thofe ornaments, becaufe of the icity of the 


fhape, want of ornaments, buttons, loops, gold and filver lace, 
they muft have been cheaper than ours. Ar. 


2. Oy knob or ball faftened to a fmaller body. 
e fattened to the upper marble certain wires, and a Zutton. 
; e. 


Fair from its humble bed I rear’d this fow’r, 
Suckled and chear’d, with air, and fun and fhow’r; 
Soft on the paper ruff its leaves I fpread, 
Bright with the gilded éxutton tipt its head. 
3- The bud of a plant. - 
The canker galls the infants of the fpring, 
Too oft before their 4ustons be difclos’d. Shakefpeare. 
Bu’rtron. 2. /. The fea urchin, which is a kind of crabfith that 
has prickles inftead of feet. Minfwerth. 
To Burton. v. a.-[from the noun. ] 
1. Io drefs3; to cloath. , 
One whofe hard heart is Zutom d up with fteel. t: 
He gave his legs, arm, and breaft, to his ordinary fervant, 
to button and drefs him. Wotton. 
2. To faften with buttons. 
Bu’TTONHOLE. z. / [from Sutton and bole.] The loop in which 
the button of the clothes is caught. 
Let me take you a buttonhole lower. 
Pll pleafe the maids:.of honour, if I can: 
Without black velvet breeches, what is man ? 
I will my. {kill in Suttonholes difplay, 
And brag, how oft I fhift me ev'ry day. 
BU’TTRESS. x. £ [from aboutir, Fr.] 
i. A prop; a wall built to filipport another wall. 
No jutting frize, 
Buttrefs, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird, 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. Shake/p. 
Fruit trees, fet upon a wall againft the fun, between elbows 
or éuttreffes of ftone, ripen more than upon aplain wall. Bacon. 
But we inhabit a weak city here, 
Which éxtirefzs and props but fearcely bear. 
-2. A prop; afupport. `’ . 
It will. concern us to examine the force of this plea, which 
@aradverfaries are ftill fetting up againft us, as the ground pil- 
lar and éuttre/s of the good old caul of nonconformity. South. 
To Bu’tTREss. v. a. [from the ngun] To prop; to fupport. 
Bo’trwinxk. 2. f/f. The name of a bird. Ditt. 
BUTYRA'CROUS. adj. [éutyrum, Vat. butter.] Having the qua- 
lities of butter. 
Chyle has the fame principles as milk ; a vifcidity from the 
cafeous parts, and an oilinefs from the dutyraceous parts. 
; Floyer cn the Flumours, 
Bu'ryrous. adj. [bLutyrum, Latin.] Having the properties of 
butter. 
Its oily red part is from the 4utyrous parts of chyle. Filoyer. 
BU“XOM. adj. [bucrum, Sax. from bugan, to bend. Ie ori- 
ginally fignified ol.dient, as John de T¥evifa, a clergyman, tells 
his patron, that he is obedient and buxom to all his commands. 
In an old form of marriage ufed before the reformation, the 


Pope. 


Shake/peare. 


Bram/fton. 


Dryden. 


bride promifed to be obedient and buxom in bed and at board; 


from which exprellion, not well underftood, its prefent dican- 
ing’ feems to be derived. ] 
I. Obedient; obfequious. 


BU Z 


He did tread down, and difgrace all the Englifh, and fet up 
and countenance the Irifh ; thinking thereby to make them 
more tractable and uxor to his government. Spenfer. 

He, with broad fails, 
Wrinnow’d the buxom air. Milton. 
2. Gay; lively; brifk. 
I’m born 
Again a frefh child of the 44xom morn, 
Heir of the fun’s firft beams, 
Zephyr, with Aror PFE 

As he met her once a Maying, 

Fil?d her with thee, a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonnair. 

Sturdy fwains, 

In clean array, for ruftick dance prepare, 

Mixt with the 4uxem damfels, hand in hand, 

‘They frifk and bound. 

3. Wanton; jolly. 
Almighty Jove defcends, and pours 

Into his 4uxom bride his fruitful fhow’rs. 

She feign’d the rites of Bacchus! cry’d aloud, 

And to the £uxom god the virgin vow’d. Dryden. 

Bu’xomiy. adv. [from suxom.] antonly ; amoroufly. 

Bu’xomwess. 2. /. [from buxom.] Wantonnefs; amoroufnels. 

To BUY. v. a,. preter. I ought; I have bought. [ biczean, Sax.] 

1. To purchafe-; to acquire by paying a price; to obtain for 
moneys or. fomething equivalent; to gain by fale, not gift or 
t eft. 3 

They muft buy up no corn growing within twe've miles 
of Geneva, that fo the filiing of their magazines may not pre- 
judice their market. Addifon. 

2. To procure fome advantage by fomething that deferv 


Crafhaws 
Milton. 


Phillips. 


Dryden . 


es it, or 
at fome price. 
I have sought 
Golden opinions from all forts of people. Shakefpeare. 
Pent to linger 
But with a grain a day, I would not uy 
‘Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shakcfpeare. 


Pleafure with praife, and danger they would buy, 
And -with a foe that would not only fly. Denham: 
3- To ni by money. 
ou, and. all the kings of chriftendom, 
Are led fo grofsly by this m:ddling prieft, 
Dreading the curfe that money may buy out. Shakefteare. 
What pitiful things are power, rhetorick, or riches, when 
they would terrify, difluade, or buy off confcience ? South. 
To Buy. v.z. To tieat about a purchafe. 
I will žy with you, fell with’ you, talk with you, walk 
with you, and fo following. Shake/peare. 
Bo’ver. 2. /: [from to suy.] He that buys; a purchafer. 
hen a piece of art is fet before us, let the firft caution be, 
not to.afk who mace it, left the fame of the author do capti- 
nate the fancy of the buyer. ` Vatton. 
Ta BUZZ. v. n. [bizzen, Teut. to growl. gaia J 
1. To hum; to make a noife like bees, flies, or’ wa ps- 
And all the chamber filled was with flies, 
Which buzzed all about, and made fuch found, . 
T hat they -encumber’d all mens ears and eyes, 
Like many {warms of bees aflembled roundi. “Spenfer. 
‘There be more wafps,. that buzz about his nofe, 
Will make this ftinz the fooner. Shakefpeare. 
Herewith arofe a buzzing noife among them, as if it bad 
been the ruftling found of the fea afar off. 


fdayward. 
For ftillthe flowers ready ftand, 
One éuzzes round about, 
One lights, one taftes, gets in, gets out. Suckling. 


What though no bezsearound your cradle flew, 
Nor on your lips diftill’d their golden dew ; ` 
Yet have we oft” difcover’d, in their ftead, 
A {warm of drones that 4uz2’d about your head- 
We join, like flies and wafps, in éuzzing about wit. 

2. To whifper ; to prate. 

‘There is fuch confufion in my pow’rs, 
As after fome oration fairly fpoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the buzzing multitude. € 

To Buzz. v: a. To whifper; to fpread fecretly. 

Where doth the world thruft forth a vanity, 
‘That isnot quickly 4uzz’d into his ears? 

I will zzz abroad fuch prophecies, 
That Edward {hall be fearful of his life. 

Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a@eparation 
Between the king and Catherine? Shakefpeare. 
They might évzz and whifper it one to another, and, ta- 
' withdrawing from the prefence of the apoftles, they then 


Pope. 
S wift > 
Shake/peare. ) 


Shake/peare. 
Shake/peare. 


‘cesy and noife it about the city. ia 

B ` the verb.] A hum; a whifper; a talk. 
fi city or kingdom is in b condition when 
«Roxvte or buzz in it. Bacon. 


Whee I found the whole outward room in a buzz of po- 
liticks, Addf:n- 


BY 


BUZZARD. 2. f. [buard, Fr.]. 
x. A degenerate or mean fpecies of hawk. 


* More pity that the eagle fhould be mawl’d, 

While kites and buzzards prey at liberty. Shakefp. 
elhe noble buzzard ever pleas’d me beft; 

OF fmall renown, ’tis truc: for, not to lie, 

We call him but a hawk by courtefy. Dryden. 


2. A blockhead; a dunce. 
= Thoit blind buzzards, who, in late years, of wilful malici- 
oufnefs, would neither learn themfelves, nor could teach others 
any. thing at all. j Afcham. 
Bu’zzer. zn. f> [from buzz.] A fecret whilperer. 
Her brother is in fecret come from France, 
And wants not 4u=zers to infeft his ear 
With petulant fpeeches of his father’s death. 
BY. grep. [bi, big, Saxon.) 
t. It notes the agent.’ 
The Moor is with child Jy you, Launcelot. Shake/p- 
The grammar of a language is fomctimes to be carefully ftu- 
died 4y a grown man. i Locke. 
2. It notes the initrument, and is always ufed after a verb neuter, 


where viib would be put after an active; as, he was-killed . 


with a {word ; he died £y a‘fword. - 
But 4y Pelides’ arms when Heétor fell, 
He chote Æneas, and he chofe as well. 
3- It notes the caufe of any event. 

This fight had the more weight with him, as Jy ‘pood luck 

_mot above two of that venerable body were fallen afleep. 
. i ‘“Addifon, Freebolders 

‘4. It notes the means by which anv thing is performed. `’ 
. You muft think, if we give you any thing, we hope to gain 


Dryden, 


öy you. _ Shake/pearé. 
“Tappier ! had it fuffic’d him to have known 
Good y itfelf, and evil not at all. Parad. Loft. 


‘The heart knows that Sy itfelf, which nothing in the world 
befides can give it any knowledge of. South. 
~ We obtain the knowledge of a multitude of propofitions T 

fenfation and refleđion. Watts’ s Logick. 
5- It fhews the manner of an action. _ 

I have not patience ; fhe confuymes the time 

In idle talk, and owns her falte belief : 

Seize her 4y force, and bear her hence.unheard. 
Drydens Don Sebaflian, 

By chance, within a neighbouring brook, i 
He faw his- branching horns, and alter’d look. Addifore.. 
6. It hasa fignification, noting the method in which any fuccef- 
' five aétion is performed, with regard to time or quantity," ` 

The beft for you, is to re-examine the caufe, and to try it 
even point 4y point, argument, ġy argument, with all the exact- 
nefs you can. ~~ looker. 
We are not to ftay all together but to come by him where 
he ftands, 4y ones, $y twos, and 4y threes. Shakefpeare. 
Fe calleth them forth 4y one, and 4y one, by the name, as he 
pleafeth, though feldom the order be inverted. acon. 
‘The captains were obliged to break that piece of ordmance, 
and fo 4y pieces to carry it away, that the enemy fhould not 
get fo great a fpoil. ` ' Knalles. 
. Common prudence would direét me to take them all out, 
and examine them one 4y one. Boyle. 
Other? will foon take pattern and encouragement by your 


building ; and fo houfe 4y houfe, ftreet by ftreet, there will at 
laft be finifhed a magnificent city. Ry Sprat. 
Explor’d her, limb ży limb, and fear’d to find 
So rude a gripe had left a livid mark behind. Dryden. 
‘Thus year by year they pafs, and day 4y day, 
‘Till once ’twas on the morn of chearful May, 
The young “milia ———— — i Dryden. 
Pil gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 
“I raníplanting orne 4y one into my life, 
His bright perfećtions, till I fhine like him. Addifon. 
Les: the blows be 4y paufes laid on. Locke. 


7. It notes the quantity had at one time. . 
Bullion will fell 4» the ounce for fix fhillings and fivepence 
unclipped money. Locke. 
What we take daily 4y pounds, is at leaft of as much impor- 
tance as of whatwe take feldom, and only 4y grains and fpoon- 
fuls. 5 Arbuthnot. 
The North, 4y myriads, pours her mighty fons 5 
Great nurfe oS Goths, of Alans, and of Huns. 
8. At, or in; noting place. 
Ve fee the great effects of battles dy fea; the battle of Ac- 


Pope. 


tiu: decided the empire of the world. Bacon. 
Arms, andthe man, I fing, who, fote’d by fatc, 
Expell’d, and exil’d, left the Trojan fhore; 
Dryden. 


Leng labours both 4y fea and land he bore. 
A would have fought 4y land, where I was ftronger : 
You hinder’dit; yet, when I fought at fea, 4 
Fdrfook me fighting. 
Q. According to; nothing permiffiorr. š pa 
` It is lawful, both 4y the laws of nature and nations, anu vy 
“he law divine, which is the perfcétion of iss oter two. 


Bacon's Foly War. 


10. According to; noting proof. 

The prefent, or like, fyftem of the world cannot poMbly 
have been eternal, 4y the firit propofition; and, without God, 
it could not naturally, nor fortuitouily, emerge cut of chaos, 
by the third propofition. Bentley. 

The faculty, or defire, being infinite, by the preceding 
propofition, may contain, or receive both thefe. Cheyne. 

rz. After; according to; noting imitation or conformity. 

The gofpel gives us fuch laws, as every man, that under> 
ftands himfelf, would chufe to live ży. Zrl'otfon. 

In the divifions I have made, I have endeavoured, the beft I 
could, to govern myfelf 4y the diverfity of matter. Locke. 

This fhip, by good luck, fell into their hands at laft, and 


ferved as a model to build others Sy: Arbuthnot. 
12. From; noting judgment or token. 
Thus, 4y the mufick, we may know, 
When noble wits a hunting go, ? 
Through groves that on Parnaffus grow. aller. 


By what he has done, before the war in which he was en- 
gaged, we may expeét what he will do after a peace. Dryden. 
The fon of Hercules he juftly feems, 


By his broad fhoulders’ and gigantick limbs. Dryden. 
Who’s that ftranger ? By his warlike port, 
His fierce demeanour, and ereéted look, 
He’s of no vulgar note. Dryden. 
Judge the event , 
By what has pafs’d. Dryden. 


The punifhment is not to be meafured éy the greatnefs or 
fimallnefs of the matter, but 4y the oppofition it carries and 
ftands in, to that refpect and fubmiffion that is due to the fa- 
ther. Bis > k Locke. 
- By your defcription of the town, I imagine it to lic under 

ee ee een: l Pope. 
- By what I haye always heard.and read, I take the ftrength 


‘of a nation — Swift. 
13. It notes the fum of the difference between two things com- 


Meantime fhe ftands provided of a Laius, 
More young and vigoraus too by twenty fprings. 
Her bréther Rivers, ` 
Ere this, lies fhorter 4y the head at Pomfret. 
i - Ae Rowe's Fane Shore. 
ie By giving the denomination to lefs quantities of filver dy one 


Dryden. 


‘twentieth, you take from them their due. Locke. 
I4- It notes co-o ion, or cohabitation. 
By her he had two children at one birth. Shakefpeare. 


t5- For; noting continuance of time. ‘This fenfe is not now in 

e. 

Ferdinand and Ifabella recovered the kingdom of Granada 
from the Moors; having been in poffeffion thereof by the fpace 
of feven hundred years. Bacon. 

16. As foon as 3 .mot later than ; noting time. : 
By this, the fons of Conftantine which fled, 
Ambrife aid Other, did ripe years attain. Fairy Queen, 
Heétor, the fifth hour of the fun, 

Will, with trumpet, ’twixt our tents and Troy 

‘Tomorrow. orning call fome knight to arms. ; 

i Shakefp-. Troilus and Creffida. 
He erx’d ‘not; for, by this, the heav’nly bands 

Down fram a fky of jafper lighted now 

In paradife. : Adi Ite. 

hefe have their courfe to finifh round the earth 

By morrow ev’ning. Paadife Loft. 

T'he angelick guards afcended, mute and fad 

For man: for, of his ftate Sy this they knew. Par. Laf. 

By that time a fiege is carried on two or three days, I am al- 
together loft and bewildered imi it. Addifon. 

rd this time, the very fotindation was removed. Swift. 

y the beginning of the fourth century from the building of 
Rome, the tribunes proceeded fo far, as to accufe and fine the 
confuls. 2cuift. 
17. Befide; noting paflage. 

Many beautiful places ftanding along the fea-fhore, make 
the town appear much lorwer than itis, to thofe that fail ży it. 

Addifon on Ita.y. 


x8. Befide; near to; in prenitce; noting proximity of place. 


So thou may’ft fay, the kin 
dwell near him; or the church 
bour ftand 4y the church. 

Here he comes himéfelf ; 

If he-be worth any man’s good voice, 

That good man fit down +y him. 

y A {pacious plain, whercon 

Were tents of various hue: 4y fome, were herds 


lies y a beggar, if a beggar 
ands åy thy tabour, if thy ta- 
Shake/peare. 


Ben. “fFobnfon. 


Of cattle grazing. ' Milton. 
Stay 4y me; thou art refoiute and faithful ; 
IÍ have employment worthy of thy arm. Dryden. 


' e19. Before him/elf, herfelf, or themfelves, it notes the abfence of 


alk others. 
SittQg in fome place, by bim tif, let him tranflate inte En- 
glifh ha former leflon. Ajcham, 
Solym:a refolved to affault the breach, after he had, by him- 
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Jelf, in a melancholy mood, walked up and down in his tent. 
Knolles’s Flif?. of the Turks. 
I know not whether he will annex his difcourfe to his appen- 
dix, or publifh it 4y iz#/e/fQ or at all. . Boyle. 
He will imagine, that the king, and his minifters, fat down, 
and made them éy them/felves, and then fent them to their al- 
lies, to fign. Sui/t. 

More pleas’d to keep it, till their fricnds could come, 


Than cat the fweetctt by them/felves at home. Pape. 
20. It isthe folemn form of fwearing. l 
His godhead I invoke, 4y him I fwear. Dryden. 


At hand. 
Fic kept then fome of the fpirit 4y him, to verify what he 
believes. Boyle. 
The merchant is not forced to keep fo much moncy 4y him, 
asin other places, where they have not fuch a fupply. Locke. 
22. Itis ufed in forms of adjuring, or obtefting. 
Which, O! avert by yon etherial light, 
Which I have loft for this cternal night; 
Or if, by dearer ties, you may be won, 
By your dead fire, and 4y your living fon. Dryden. 
Now é4y your joys on carth, your hopes in heav’n, 
© fpare this great, this good, this aged king! Dryden. 
©, cruel youth ! 
By all the pain that wrings my tortur’d foul ! 
By all the dear deceitful hopes you gave me, 
O, cceafe! at leaft, once more dcelude my forrows. 
Sw:ithi’s Phedrus and Fippolita. 
23. It fignifies (pecification and particularity. 
Upbraiding heav’n, from whence his lineage camc, 
And cruel calls the gods, and cruel thee, Zy name. Dryden. 
24. By proxy of; noting fubftitution. 
‘The gods were faid to feaft with Ethiopians; that is, they 
were prefent with them 4y their ftatues. . Broome. 
25. In the fame direction with. 
‘They are allo ftriated, or furrowed, Sy the length, and 
the fides curioufly punched, or pricked. . f TEW. 
By. adv. = 
1. Near; ata {mall diftance. 
And in it lies, the god of fleep 5 
And, fnorting 4y, 
Wee may deicry 
‘The montters of the decp. 
2. Befide; pafling. 


2i. 


Dryden. 


I did hear 

‘The galloping of horfe. Who was’t came by ? 

Shake/p. Adacheth. 
3. In prefence. 

‘The fame words in my lady Philoclea’s mouth, as from one 
woman to another, fo as there was no other body éy, might 
have had a better grace. Sidney. 

I'll not be 4y, the while, my lieges, farewel : 
What will become hereof, there’s none can tell, 
Shake/p. Richard III. 
‘There while I fing, if gentle youth be dy, 
That tunes my lute, and winds the ftrings fo high. aller. 
Pris’ners and witnefles were waiting Sy 5- i 
Thefe had been taught to fwear, and thofe to die, 
Rafcommon. 

You have puta principle into him, which. will influence his 

actions, when you are not dy. Locke. 
By anv BY. Ina fhort time. 

He overtook Amphialus, who had been ftaid here, and /y and 

Ay called him to fight with him. Sidney. 
‘The noble knight alighted 4y and by, 
From lofty fteed, and bad the lady ftay, 
To tee what end of fight fhould him befall that day. 
: Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
In the temple, by and by, with us, 
‘Theft couples thall eternally be knit. , 
Shakejp. Adidfummer’s Nights Dream. 

Chow this fpring of love refembleth 

“ Th’ uncertain glory of an April day 5 

Which now fhews all the Benay of the fun, 

And 2y and by a cloud takes al ney 

Shake/p. Two Gentlemen 7a. 

Now a fenfible man, by andihy a fool, and profs.: | oeaft. 

3 She tefp. 912%. lo. 
By. z. f- [from the prepofition.; Something not the direct and 
immicdiate objećt of regard. 
In this inftance, there is, upon the dy, to be noted, the per- 
colation of the verjuice through the wood. 


Bacen’s Natural IL flory. ` 


This wolf was forced to make bold, ever and anon, witha 
fheep in privaic, by the /y. T? Eflrange 
Hence we may underftand, to addjthat upon the 4y, att 
is not necelflary. ' 
So, while my lov’d revenge is full and high, 
Pll give you back your kingdom by the dy. ae 
Dryden's Conqucf? of G 
By, In compofition, implics fomcthing out of the diwAt way ; 
and, confequceniy, fome obfcurity, as a 4y+road ,wemeti '': 


BY S 


irregular, asa/y-end; or fomething collateral, asa by-concern- 
ment; Or private, as a by-law. "This compofition is ufed a 
pleafure, and will be underftood by the examples followin ; 
Byw-correBHouSsE. z. /. A coffcehoufe in an obfcure eles’ 
I afterwards entered u by-coffechonfe, that ftood at the ur c 
end of a narrow lane, where I met with a nonjuror. mae 
Addi fon 
By-cONCERNMENT. z. f- An affair which is mot the a a 
finefs. ‘ = 
Our plays, befides the main defign, have under- plots, or Jy 
conceruments, or lels confiderable perfons and inttricues " which 
are carried on with the motion of the main plot nes 
à | Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 
By-prrenDENCe. 2. f> An appendage; fomething accidental] 
depending on another. y 
Thefe, 


And your three motives to the battle, with 

I know not how much more, fhould be demanded : 

And all the other 4)-dependences, : 

From chance to chance. 

By-pesicn. x. f. An incidental purpofe. 
And if fhe mifs the moufe-trap lines, 

T 'hey’ll ferve ferve for other by-defignss 

And make an ariift underftand, 

To copy out her feal or hand ; 

Or find void places in the paper, 

To fteal in fomething to entrap her. 

By-r£ND. x. f/f. Private intereft ; fecret advantage. 

All people that worfhip for fear, profit, or fome other ġy- 

cend, fall within the intendment of this fable. EE Pranc: 
By-Gowne. adj. [a Scotch word.] Paft. wii 
‘Tell him, you’re fure 

All in Bohemia’s well: this fatisfaQion 

Ihe 4y-gone day proclaim’d. Shakefpeare 

As we have a conccit of motion coming, as well as by-gone ; 
fo have we of time, which dependeth thereupon. ‘ 

Grew ’s Co 2 
BY-INTEREsT. m.f. Intereft diftinét from that ee te 
x ela factions and parties, all aiming at by-interc/t, with- 
ut an i 
By-Law, i ig regard to the publick good. Atterbury. 
ty-/aws are orders made in court-leets, or court- 
common affent, for the good of thofe that make cho mee 
than the publick law binds. Cowel 

‘There was alfo a law, to reftrain the 4y-Jaws and ordinance: 
of corporations. Bacon 

_ In the beginning of this record is inferted the law or inftitu- 
tion; to which are added two by-laws, as a comment upon 
the general law. Addifon 

BY-MATTER. z. f. Something incidental. i 

I knew one, that, when he wrote a letter, he would put that 
which was moft material into the poft{cript, as if it had bcena 
by-matter. š Bacon 

By-NAME. 7. J- A nickname; name of reproach, or acciden- 
tal appellation. 

Robert, eldeft fon to the Conqucrour, 
thereupon was 4y-z1aed Court-hofe, 
of them to the Englith. 

Byr-past. adj. Paft; a term of the Scotch dialeé. 
W ars, peftilences, and difeafes, have not been fewer for thefe 


three hundred years sy-pa//, than ever they have been fince we 
have had records. e 


Shakefpeare. 


Fludibras, 


ufed fhort hofe, and 
and fhewed firft the ufe 
« Camden. 


Bx-PATH. n.f. A private or obfcure path. ree 
Fieav'n knows, my ton, 
By what 4y-paths, and indireét crooked ways, 
I got this crown. Shake/pearts 


By-respPpecr.2. f. Private end or view. 
It may be, that fome, uyon ly-re/peé?s, find fomewhat friend- 
ly ufage in ufancce, at fome of their hands. 
' Carew’s Survey of Cornwall, 
‘The archbifhops and bifhops, next under the Oi. Gave tke 
government of the church: be not you the mean to prefer any 
to thefe places, for any 4y-re/pecé?s, but only for their learning 
gravity, and worth. Sana 
Auguftus, who was not altogether fo good as he was wife, 
had fome 4y-re/f-ed?s in the enacting of thigsJaw ; for to do any 
thing for nothing, was not his maxim. ` 
Dryden's Juvenal, Ded:icuaticn. 
By-ROAD. Ts An obfcure unfrequented "Arg i ii 
Through flipp’ry 4y-roads, dark and deep, 
_ They often climb, and often creep. Swift. 
Byr-Room. n.f: A private room within another. 
I pr’ythee, do thou ftand in fome Ly-reom, while I queftion 
my puny drawer to what end he gave the fugar. 
Meye Shake/p. Henry IV. 
incidental or cafual fpeech, not \lirectly 


“cge what word and what law they 
dina:y practice is to quote by-/peeches, 
on or other, and to ufe them as if they 
:€t.form of law. Hooker. 

„oker on; one unconcerned. 
Bins 


BY W 


She broke her feathers againft the frame of the picture, and, 
alling to the ground upon ir, was taken up by the by-flande s. 
L’Ellranze’s Fables. 
The y-franders afked him, why he ran away, Kis bread bzrinz 
weight? That was more than I knew, fays he. Leche. 
By-srgfeetr. n.f. An obfcure ftreet. 
The broker here his f{pacious beaver wears, 
Upon his brow fit jealoufies and cares; 
Bent on fome mortgage, to avoid reproach, 
He feeks 4y-ffreets, and faves th’ expenfive ccach. 
Gay’s Trivia. 
By-view. z. f- Private felf-interefted purpofc. 
No 4y-wiews of his own fhall miflead him. 
By-watrk. 2. /. A private walk; not the main road. 
All which he moves afterwards in by-walks, or under-plots, 
as diverfions to the main defign, left it fhould grow tedious ; 
though they are {till naturally joined. Dryden. 
The chief avenue ought to be the moft ample and noble ; 
but there fhould be 4y-walés, to retire into fometimes, for eafe 
and refrefhment. Broome’s Notes on the Odsfféy. 
By-way. a. /. A private and obfcure way. 
__ Night ftealths are commonly driven in by-ways, and by blind 
fords, unufed of any but fuch like. penfer. 
Other 4y-ways he himfelf betook, 
"Where never foot of living wight did tread. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
Wholly abftain, or wed: thy beauteous Lord 
Allows thee choice of paths; take no by-ways, 
But gladly welcome what he doth afford ; 
Not grudging that thy luft hath bounds and ftays. Herbert. 


Atterbury. 


A fervant, or a favourite, if he be in want, and no orher 
apparent caule of eftcem, is commonly thought but a /;-<ea; to 
clois corruption. Bazin s Lijays. 
iais is wonderfully diverting to the underftanding, thus to 
receive a precept that enters, as it were, throuzh a 4y-way, and 

to apprehend an idea that draws a whole train after it. 
Addifon'’s Effay on the Georszicks. 

Gy-wresr. Weftward; to the weft of. 

Whereupon grew that by-word, ufed by the Irifh, that they 
dwelt Ly-qwe/f the law, which dwelt beyond the river of the 
Barrow. Sir Jobn Davies on Ireland. 

By-worpb. a. f. A faving; a proverb. 
Duke of York, be king; 

And bafhful Henry be dcpofed; whofe cowardice 

Hath made us 4y-words to our enemies. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. 

I knew a wife man, that had it fora ty-wərd, when he faw 
men haften to a conclufion, Stay a little, that wc may make an 
end the fooner. "Bacon's Effays. 

We are become a by-wərd among the nations for our ridi- 
culous feuds and animofities. Addifon’s Freebslder. 

It will be his lot often, to look fingular, in loofe and licen- 
tious times, and to become a éy-word and a reproach, on that 
account, among the men of wit and pleafure. Atterbury. 

By’ass. n.f. See Bras. 

Every inordinate luft is a falfe yaf upon men’s underftand- 

ings, which naturally draws towards atheiim. Lillotfon. 


Bye, Bee, come immediately from the Saxon, by, byingx, f. e.a 
dwelling. 


By’ZANTINE. 


(srbfon’s Camden. 
See BIZANTINE. 
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The third lettcr of the alphabet, has two founds ; 
one like 4, as, call, clock, craft, coal, companion, cu- 
netform; the other as s, as, Ce/ar, ceffation, cinder. 
It founds like & before a, 0, x, or a contonant ; and 
® likes, before e, i, and y. 
Cas. 2. f. [2p-] A Hebrew meature, containing about three 
pints Englifh, or the eighteenth part of the ephah. 
CABA/‘L. x. f. [calale, Fr. msp, tradition. ] 
x. The fecret fcience of the Hebrew rabbins. 
2. A body of men united in fome clofe defign. 
from a party, as few from many. 
She often interpofed her royal authority, to break the cabals 





A cabal differs 


which were forming againft her firft minifters. Addifon. 
3- Intrigue. 
When each, by curs’d cabals of women, ftrove 
“To draw th’ Eee ae king to partial love. Dryden. 


To Capa’. v. n. [cabaler, Fr.] To form 
intrigue ; to unite in fmall parties. 
His mournful friends, fummon’d to take their leaves, 

Are throng’d about his couch, and fit in council 

What thote caballing captains may defign, 

I muft prevent, by bcing firft in action. — Dryden. 

CA'BALIST. xz. f. [from cabal.] One fkilled in the traditions of 
the Hebrews. 
Then Jove thus fpake: With care and pain 

\Vec form’d this name, renown’d in rhime, 

Not thine, immortal Neufgermain ! ; 

Coft ftudious cabali/?s more time. Swift. 

CABALLI’STICAL. 2 adj. [from cabal.] Something that has an 
CABALLI’STICK. occult meaning. - 

The letters are cabaliiflical, and carry more in them than it is 
proper for the world to be acquainted with. _ Addifon. 

He taught him to repeat two cabaliif/lick words, in pronoun- 
cing of which the whole fecret confifted. ` Spectator. 

CABALLER. z. f. [from catal.] He tha®engages in clofe de- 
figns; an intriguer. , . 
Faćtious and rich, bold at the cowncil board, 
But cautious in the field, he fhun’d the fword ; ? 
A clofe caballer, and tongue- valiant lord.: Dryden. 
CABA‘LE:NE. adj. [caballinus, Lat.] Belonging to'a horfe; as, 
caballine aloes, or horfe alocs. 
C.VBARET. n./. [French.] A tavern. 

Suppofe this fervant paffing by fome cabaret, or tennis-court, 
where his comrades were diinking or playing, fhould ftay with 
them, and drink or play away his money. 

' Pramball againf? Hobbes. 
CY BBAGE,. x. /. [cabus, Fr. breffica, Lat.) A plant. 

The leaves are large, flefhy, and of a glaucous colour; the 
flowers confift of four leaves, which are fucceeded by Jong ta- 
per pods, containing feveral round acrid feeds. The fpecies 
are, 1. Ihe common white cabbage. 2. The red cabbage. 3. 
The Rushan cabbage. 4. The flat-fided cabbage. 5. The fù- 
gar loaf cabbage. 6. “Che early Batterfea ca:bage. 7. The 
white Savoy calbage. 8. The green Savoy cabbage. 9. The 
boorcole. 10. The green broccoli. 11. The Italian broccoli: 
12. Whe turnep-rooted cabbage. 13. Whe cauliflower. 14. 
The turnep cabbage. 15. Curled cskewort. 16. “he mufk 
cabbage. 17. Branching tree cabba--, from the fea coaft. 18. 
Brown éreeesi. 19. Common eisitort. 20. Percnnial Al- 
pine csfewort. 21. Perfoliated wild calbsage; with a white 
flowcr. 22. Perfoliated cabbage, with a purple flower. The 
common white, red, flat, and long-tided cabbages, are chiefly 
cultivated for winter ufe; the feeds of which muft be fown in 
the n.icdie of March, in beds of nood frefh carth. Lhe Rui 
fian ca. Lage was formerly in much greater efteem then at pre- 
fent, and israrcly broughttothe market. The carly Batterfea 
and tucnr-loat cabbazes, aie called Vichaclines caclaces; the 
fenton ter towing them is in the middle of jul,, in an open fpot 
oF ground. l he Savoy cab ages are Propagatcd for winter uft, 

as beina ceneraliy ettecimed the better, ) when pinched by froft. 
The losreole is never caten till the treat has rendered it tender. 


clofe intrigues; to 


‘he turnep ca bee Wats Parosiiy more cultivated in England 
theo at prefect; and iane citecen this kind for fe ups. ‘hut it is 
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genctay tow flrong, aind tllgom ce ot, CxACept 13 bar.) vetiews, 


The curtcd ooczese2 is more gencraiss chucmed, and uw lit for 
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ufe after Chriftmas, and continues good until April. The 
mufk cabbage has, through negligence, been almoft loft in Eng- 
land, though, for cating, it is one of the beft kinds we have ; 
for it is always loofer, and the leaves more crifp and tender, 
and has a moft agreeable mufky feent when cut. It will be ft 
for ufe in October, November, and December. The branch- 
ing fea cabbage is found wild in England, and on the fea coaft, 
and is fometimes gathered by the poor inhabitants in the {pring, 
and eaten; but it is apt to be ftrong and bitter. The brown 
broccoli is by many efteemed, though it does not deferve a place 
in the kitchen garden, where the Roman broccoli can be ob- 
tained, which is much fweeter, and will continue longer in fea- 
fon. The Roman broccoli has large heads, which appear in the 
center of the plants like clufters of buds. “Ihe heads fhould 
be cut before they run up to feed, with about four or five 
inches of the ftems; the fkin of thefe ftems fhould be {trip- 

ed off, before they are boiled ; they will eat very tender, and 
ittle inferiour to aipatanis. The common co/ewort is now al- 
moft loft near London, where their markets are ufually fup- 
plied with cabsage or Savoy plants inftcad of them; which, 
being tenderer and more delicate, are better worth cultivating. 
‘The perennial Alpine co/ewort is alfo little cultivated at prefenr. 
‘The other two forts of wild cabbage are varieties fit for a bota- 
nick garden, but are plants of no ufe. The cauliflowers have, 
of late years, been fo far improved in England, as to exceed, 
in goodnefs and magnitude, what are produced in moft parts of 
Eurepe ; and, by the {kill of the gardners, are continued for 
feveral months together; but the moft common feafon for them 
is in May, June, and July. Miller. 

Cole, cabbage, and coleworts, which are foft and demulcenr, 
without any acidity; the jelly, or juice, of red cabbage, baked 
in an oven, and mixed with honey, is an excellent pectoral. 

: Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To Ca’BBAGE. v. a. [a cant word among taylors.] To fteal in 
cutting clothes. 

Your taylor, inftead of fhreads, “ca’bages whole yards of 
cloth. Arbuthnot’s Fliflory of F. Bull. 

Ca‘’BBAGE TREE. 2. f. A fpecies of palm-tree; which ice. 

It is very common in the Caribee iflands, where it grows to 
a prodigious height. The leaves of this tree envelope each 
other, fo that thofe which are inclofed, being deprived of the 
air, are blanched ; which is the part the inhabitants Cut for 
plaits for hats, &c. and the genuine, or young fhoots, are pick- 
led, and fenrinto England by the name of cabbage; but when- 
ever this part is cut out, the trees are deftroyed; nor do they 
rife again from the old roots; fo that there are very few trees 
left remaining near plantations, except for ornament; for their 
ftems being exceeding ftraight, and their leaves being produced 
very regularly at top, will afford a moft beautiful pro{peét; for 
which reafon, the planters generally {pare two or three of them 
near their habitations. Miller. 

CA’BBAGE-WORM. 7. f: An infeét. 
CABIN. n. f: [cabane, Fr. chabin, Welch, a cottage ] 
x. A fina]l room. 
So long in fecret catin there he held 

Her captive to his fenfual défire, 

Till that with timely fruit her belly fwell'd, 

And bore a boy unto a favage fire. 

2. A {mall chamber in a fhip. 

Give thanks you have lived fo long, amt make yourfelf 
ready, in your ca‘in, for the mifchance of the hour, if it fo 
happen. Shake/p. Tempe/t. 

Men may not expeét the ufe of many cahins, and tafety at 
once, in the fea fervice. Raleigh. 

The chelsboard, we fay, isin the fame placc it was, if it re- 
main in the fame part of the ca. in, though, perhaps, the fhip it 
is in, fails all the, while. Locke. 

3. A cottage, or.fnmiall houfe. 

Come from marble bow’rs, many times the gay harbour 

of anguith, 

Unto a iilly cabin, though weak, yet ftronger ngain pea 

t mye 

ther fhould that odious cuftom be allowed, of flaying utt 

the ¢ cen furface of ‘the ground, to cover their cabins, or make 
up their ditches, aaa 


Fairy Queen. 


CAG 
4- A tenr. 


Some of gelato boughs their flender cabins frame, 
Some lodged were Tortofa’s ftreets about. Fairfax 
To Ca'BIN. v. 2. [from the noun.] To live in a cabin. 
Pil make you feed on berries and on roots, 
And feed on curds and whey, and fuck the goat, 
And cabin in a cave. Shake/peare. 
To Ca’sBIN. v.a. “To.confine in a cabin. 
Fleance is ’fcap’d : 

‘Then comes my fit again; I had elfe beén perfc& ; 

WVhole as the marble, founded as the rock ; . 

As broad and gen’ral as the cafing air ; 

But now [I’m cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in, 

To faucy doubts and fears. Shakefpeare. 
Ca‘/BINED. adj. [from cabin.] Belonging to a cabin. 
The nice morn, on the Indian fteep, 

From her cabin’d loophole peep. Milton. 

CA’/BINET . zn. £ [cabinet, Fr.] 
x. A fet of boxes or drawers for curiofities ; a private box. 

At both corners of the farther fide, by way of return, let there 
be two delicate or rich cabinets, daintily paved, rich hanged, 
glazed with Syeelve giafs, and a rich cupola in the midft, 
and all other elegancy that may be thought on. 

VY ho fees a foul in fuch a body fer, 
light love the treafure for the cabinet. 
In vain the workman fhew’d his wit, 
WV ith rings and hinges counterfeit, 
To make it feem, in this difguifc, 


Bacon. 


Ben. Fobifon. 


A cabinet to vulgar cyes. : Swift 
2. Any place in which things of value are hidden. 
“i hy breaft hath ever been the calinet, 
Where I have lock’d my fecrcts. Denham. 


We cannot difcourfe of the fecret, but by defcribing our 
duty 5 but fo much duty muft needs open a cabinet of myfte= 
ries. Taylor. 

3. A private room in which confultations are held. 
You began in the cabinet what you afterwards practifed in 
the camp. Dryden. 
4- In Spenfer it feems to fignify a hut, or houfe, 
Eicarken awhile in thy green cabinet, 
The lawrel fong of caeai Colinet. Paflorals. 
CA'BINET-COUNCIL. 2. f. A council held in a private man- 
ner, with unufual privacy and confidence. 

The do&trine ef Italy, and practice of France, in fome 
kings times, hath introduced ca!inet-councils, a 

From the higheft to the loweft it is univerfally read; from 
the ca/inet-council to the nurfery. ay. 

Ca‘BINET-MAKER. 2. f.-[from cabinet and make.] One that 
makes fimall nice work in wood. 

‘rhe root of an old white thorn will make very fine boxes 
and combs ; fo that they would be of great ufe for the cabinet- 
makers, as well as the turners, and others. Afortimer. 

Ca’BLE. 2. f- [cab], Welch; cabel, Dutch.] The great rope of 
a fhip to which the anchor is faftened. 
EW hat though the maft be now blown overboard, 

Tahe cable broke, the holding anchor loft, 

And half our failors fwallow’d in the food, 

Yet lives our pilot ítill ? Shbakefbtarë. 

True it is, that the length of the cabže is the life of the fhip 
in all cxtremifies ; and the reafon is, becaufe it makes fo many 
bendings and waves, as the fhip, riding at that length, is not 
able to itretch it; and nothing breaks that is not ftretched. 

Raleigh's Effays. 
The cables crack, the failors fearful cries 

Afecend 5; and fable night involves the {fkies. 
Ca‘surRns. 7./- Small ropes ufed in fhips. 
Ca‘’cao. See CHOCOLATENUT. 
CACHE’CTICAL. adj. [from cachexy.] Haviag an ill habit of 
CACHE’ CTICK. body ; fhewing an il] habit. 

Young and florid blood, rather than vapid and cacheé?ical. 

Arbuthnot on Air. 

‘The crude chyle fwims in the blood, and appears as milk 
in the blood, let out of fome perfohs who are generally cachec- 
tick. _. &loyer. 

CACHE/XY. 2. f: [xaxsEia@ ] A general word to exprefs a great 
varicty of fymptoms ; moft commonly it denotes fuch a dif- 
temperature of the humours, as kinders nutrition, and weakens 
the vital and animal functions, p ing from weaknefs of 
the fibres, and an abufe of the non-naturasg ‘and often from 
fevere acute diiteinpers. _ Arbuthnot. 

CACHINNA’TIoN. 2. f. |cachinnatio, Lat.] A loud laughter. D. 

Ca‘cKEREL. 2. f. A filh, faid to make thofé who eat it laxative. 

To CACKLE. v. 2. [hae helen, Dutch.] 

1. Io make a noife as a goofe. 

‘ The nightingale, if fhe fhould fing by day, 

When every goofe is cackling, would be -sought. 


Dryden. 
Dié. 


No better a mufician than the wren. _ Spal taure 
Goofe, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 
Td drive thee cackling home to Camelot. Shakefpeare. 


ur the Roman geefe of all their glories, 
; z he tories 
LCULATO ie tate, by cackiuing to t ê 


Pope. 
ron. is ufed for the noife of a ben. 


C A D 


Now to my ftory I return again : 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain, 

This woful cackling cry, with horrour heard, 

Of thofe diftracted damfels in the yard. 

3. To laugh; to giggle. 

‘Then Nic. grinned, cackled, and laughed, till he was like tò 
kill himfelf, and feermed to be fo pleafed, that he fell a frifking 
and dancing about the room. Arbuthnot. 

Ca’cK xe. 2. f. [from the verb.] The voice of a goofe or fowl. 

The tilver goofe before the fhining gate 

‘There flew, and, by her cackle, fav’d the ftate. 

CA'CKLER. 2. /. [from cackle.] 

1. A fowl that cackles. 

2. A telltale; a tatler. ' 

CaAcoCcHY MICAL. adj. [from cacochymy.] Having the hu- 

CaAcocHY’MICK. ¢ mours corrupted. 

It will prove very advantageous, if only cacochymick, to cla+ 
rify his blood with a laxative. Flarvey: 

If the body be cacochyrnical, the tumours are apt to degene- 
rate into very venomous and malignant abfceffes. Wifeman: 

‘The ancient writers diftinguifhed putrid fevers, by putre- 
faction of blood, choler, melancholy, and phlegm ; and this is 
to be explained ‘by an effervefcence happening in a particular 
cacochymical blood. .. Floyer: 

CACOCHY MY. 2. /. [xaxoxuuia.] A depravation of the hu= 
mours from a found ftaté, to what the phyficians call by a 
general name of a cacochymy. Spots, and difcolorations of 
the íkin, are figns of weak fibres ; for the.lateral vcilels, which 
lie out of the road of circulation, let grofs humours pafs, 
which could not, if the vefiels had their due degree of ftric- 
ture. oe : Arbuthnot. 

Strong beer; a liquor that attributes the beter half of its 
ill qualities to the hops, confifting of an acrimonioas firy na+ 
ture, fete-the blood, upon the leait cacochymy, into an orgaf- 
mus, by.an ill ferment. Flarvey. 

CACOPHONY. n.f. [xaxoQwvia.] A bad found of words. 

To CACU'MINATE. V. a. [cacumino, Lat.] To make fharp or 
pyramidal. ? Dict. 

Capa’verous. adj. [cadaver, Lat.] Having the appéarance of 
a dead carcafs; having the qualities of a dead carcafs. 

_. In vain do they fcruple to approach the dead, who livingly 
are cadaverous, for fear of any outward pollution, whofe teni- 
per pollutes themfelves. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
he urine, long detained in the bladder, as well as glafs, 
wall grow red, foetid, cadaverous and alkaline. T he cafe is 
the fame with the ftagnant watcrs of hydropical perfons. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Ca’ppis. n. f. 


x. A kind of tape or ribbon. 

He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rainbow ; inkles, 
caddifes, cambricks, lawns; why, he fings them over as if 
they were gods and gođädefies. Shake/peure. 

2. A kind of worm or grub found in a cafe of ftraw. 

He efpecially loves the mayfly, which is bred of the cod- 

worm, or pes Pp and thefe make the trout bold and lufty. 


lFalton’s Angler. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


‘Cave. 7n: f- {ee deduced, by Skinners from cadcler, Fr. an old 


word, which fignifies to breed up tenderly.] Tame ; foft ; de- 
licate 5 as a cade lamb, a lamb bred at home. 
Zo CADE. V. a. [from the noun.]} ‘i’o breed up in foftnefs. 
CADE: n.f. [cadus, Lat.] A barrel. 
We John Cade, fo termed of our fuppofed father—or 
rather of ftealing a cade.of herrings. Shakefpeare. 
Soon as thy liquor from the narrow cells 
Of clofe prefs’d hufks is freed, thou muft refrain 
Thy thirfty foul; let mone perfuade to broach 
‘Thy thick, unwholfome, undigefted cades. 
CADE-WORM: 4: f/f. The fame with caddis.. 


Cripency, $ mA [ademen Fr 


Philips, 


x. Fall; {tate of finking; decline, 


Now was the fun `n weftern cadence low 
From noon; and gen¿įe airs, due at their hours 
To fan the earth, now wak’d., Ailton. 
2. The fall of the voice. 
The fliding, in the clofe or cadence, hath an agrecment with 
the figure in rhetorick, wkich they call preter expeéaturmn ; for 


there is a pleafure even ir-being deceived. Bacon. 
There be words not made with lungs, 
Sententious fhow’rs! ©! let them fall, 
Their cadence is rhetorical. Crafhaw. 


3- The flow of veries, or periods, 
The words,,the verfification, and all the other elegancies of 
found, as cad S, and turns of words upon the thought, per- 
form exactly the Tame office both in dramatick and epick poe- 


try. Dryden. 

The rmcy Of one line muft bea rule to that of the next; 
ay fhe i of the former muft flide gently into that which 
follow». 


. Bryden. 
4- The tone or found. 


Hollow rocks retain 
The found of bluftring winds, which all night long 
3 ae Had 


C AI 


Had rous’d the fea, now with horfe cadence lull 
Sea-faring men, o’erwatchd. Paradife Lof. 
He hath a confufed remembrance of words fince he left the 
univerfity ; he hath loft half their meaning, and puts them 
together with no regard, except to their cadence. Suift. 
5g. In horfemanfhip. 
Cadence is an cqual meafure or proportion, which a horfe 
obferves in al] his motions, when he is thoroughly managed, 
farricr’s Dict. 
CA'DENT. adj. (cadens, Lat.] Falling down. 
CAnpeE’r. 2. /. [cadet, Fr. pronounced cade. ] 
x. The younger brother. 
2. The youngett brother. 
Jofeph was the youngeft of the twelve, and David the 
eleventh fon, and the cadet of Jefle. Brown's Vulvar Errours. 
3. A voluntier in the army, who ferves in expectation of a com- 
miffior. 
Ca’pew.2.f- A ftraw worm. Sce Cappis. Dié. 
Ca’pcerR. u.f- A huckfter; one who brings butter, eggs, and 
poultry, from the country to market. 
CADI. n.f. A magiftrate among the Turks, whofe office feems 
to anfwer to that of a juftice of peace. 
CADILLACK. n.f. A fort of pear; which fee. 
CA’CIAS. n. f- [Lat.] A wind from the north. 
ow, from the north, 
Boreas and Cecias and Argeftes loud 
And Thrafcias rend the woods, and f€as upturn. 


Paradife Loft. 
Cuzsa’REAN. See CESARIAN. 
CZSU RA. n.f. [Lat.] A figure in poetry, by which a fhort 
fyllable after a complete foot is made long. 
CAFTAN. n. f. [Pertick.] A Perfian veft or garment. ; 
Cac. n.f- A barrel or wooden veffel, containing four or five 
allons. l 
CAGE. n. f. [cage, Fr. from cavea, Lat.] ‘ 
x. An inclofure of twigs or wire, in which birds are kept. 
See whether a cage can pleafe a bird? or whether a dog 
grow not fiercer with tying ? Sidney. 
He taught me how to know a man in love; in which cage 
of rufhes, I am fure, you are not a prifoner. 
Shake/p. As you like it. 
‘Though faves, like birds that fing not in a cages 
“Chey loft their genius, and poetick rage ; 
Homers again and Pindars may be found, 
And his great actions with their numbers crown’d. aller. 

And parrots, imitating human tongue, . 
And finging birds in filver cages hung; - 
And@ev’ry fragrant flow’r, and od’rous green, 
Were forted well, with lumps of amber laid between. 

Dryden's Fables. 
A man recurs to our fancy, by remembering his garment, 
a beaft, bird, or fifh, by the cage, or court-yard, or ciftern, 
wherein it was kept. : atts. 
The reafon why fo few marriages are happy, is, becaufe 
young ladics {pend their time in making nets, not in making 
CALS. Swift. 
2. A place for wild beafts, inclofed with palifadoes. 
3- A prifon for petty malefactors. 
Zo CacGe. wv. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe in a cage. 
He {woln, and pamper’d with high fare, 
Sits down, and fnorts, cag’d in his bafket-chair. 
CAIMAN. n. f- The American name of a crocodile. 
To CAJO'LE. v. a. [cageoller, Fr.] To flatter; to footh; to 
coax: a low word. 

‘Thought he, ’tis no mean part of civil 
State-prudence, to cajole the devil. ZIudibras. 

The one affronts him, while the other cajoles and pities him 5 
takes up his quarrel, fhakes his head at it, clafps his hand 
upon his breaift, and then protefts and protefts. Z’EH/frange. 

Cay fer. 1. /. [from cajole.] A flatterer; a wheedler. 

CAJOLERY. 7. f. [cajollerie, Fr.] Flattery. 

CAISSON. n. f- [French.]}, A cheft of bombs or powder, laid 
in the cnemy’s way, to be fired-at their approach. 

Ca‘rtirr. 2. f. [cattivs, Ital. a f- ve, whence it came to fignify 
a bad man, with fome implicz.ion of meannefs; as dnave in 
Englifh, and fer in Latin; foi. .rtainly does flavery deftroy 
Virtuc. 7 

‘Huicu ras agirre awo ei læs SAsov Jap. Lfermer: 

A flave and a fcoundrel are fignified by the fame words in 
many languzges.] A mean villain; a defpicable knave. 

Vile caiiiff, vailal of dread and defpair, 
Unworty of the common breathed air ; 
N\Vhy liveft thou, dead dog, a longer d: 

And doft not unto death thyfelf prepare. 
"Tis not impoffible i 

But one, the wicked it cuiri on the greund 

May feem as fhy, as grave, as juft, as : bi~?“ 

As Angelo. rge pearce. 

Tne wretched caitif, all a'one, 3 
As he beliew'd, began to moan, 
And tell his tory to himtelf. 


* 


Donne. 


Spenfer. 


Fdudibras. 
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CAKE. ». f [cnsh, T eutonick:] 
1. A kind of delicate bread. 
You muft be feeing chriftnings ? do you look for «ale and 
cakes here, you rude rafcals ? Shake/peare. 
My cake is dough, but I'll in among the reft, 
Out of hope of all, but my fhare of the feaft. F 
Shakef{p. Taming of the Shrew, 
‘The difmal day was come, the priefts prepare 
Their leaven’d cakes, and fillets for my hair. Dryden. 
2. Any thing of a form rather flat than high; by which it is 
fometimes diftinguifhed from a loaf. 

‘There is a cake that groweth upon the fide of a dead tree, 
that hath gotten no name, but it is large and of a chefnut 
colour, and hard and pithy. Bacon. 

Then when the fleecy fkies new cloath the wood, 
And cakes of ruftling ice come rolling down the flood. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
To CAKE. v.n. [from the noun.] To harden, as dough in 
the oven. 

This burning matter, as it funk very leifurely, had time to 
cake together, and form the bottom, which covers the mouth 
of that dreadful vault that lies underneath it. Addi fon. 

‘This is that very Mab, 

‘That plats the manes of horfes in the night, 

And cakes the elflocks in foul fluttifh hairs, 

Which once entangl’d much misfortune bodes. Sthakefpeare. 

He rins’d the wound, i 

And wafh’d away the ftrings and clotted blood, 

‘That cak’à within. 

CALABA'sSH Tyee. 
, it hath a flower confifting of one leaf, divided at the brim 
into feveral parts; from whots cup rifes the pointal, in the 
hinder part of the ower; which afterwards becomes a ficfhy 
fruit, having an hard fhell. They rife to the height of twenty- 

ve or thirty feet in the Weft-Indies, where they grow natu- 

rally in woods, and the favannas.. The fhells are ufed by the 
pi. ei for cups, as alfo for making inftruments of mufick, b 
making a hole in the fhell, and putting in {mall ftones, wit 
which they make a fort of rattle. iller. 

CaALamMa‘nco. n. f. [a word derived, probably by fome acci- 
dent, from calamancus, Lat. which, in the middle ages, figni- 
fied a hat.] A kind of woollen ftuff. 

He was of a bulk and ftature larger than ordinary, had a red 
Goat, flung open to fhew a calamanco waiftcoat. Tatler. 

Ca’‘LAMINE, or Lapis Calaminaris. n. f. A kind of foffile bitu- 
minous earth, which, being mixed with copper, changes it in- 
to brafs; it is dug in barren rocky ground, and is often found 
in lead mines, or has lead mixed with it. Itis ufed as an ab- 
forbent and drier, in outward medicinal applications, but is 
feldom given inwardly. : 

We muft not omit thofe, which, though not of fo much 
beauty, yet are of greater ufe, viz. loadftones, whetftones of 
all kinds, limeftones, calamine, or lapis calaminaris. Locke. 

CA'LAMINT. n. f. [calamintha, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

It hath a long tubulous flower, which opens at the top in- 
to two lips; the upper lip is roundifh, and divided thto two 
fegments : thefe flowers are produced from the joints of the 
ftalks, at the footftalks of the leaves, in bunches, upon pretty 
long pedicles, or footftalks. This plant gyows wild, and is 
ufed .in medicine. Miller. 

CALA‘MITOUS. adj. Lemire ats Lat.] : 

x. Miferable ; involved in diftrefs ; oppreffed with infelicity 5 
unhappy ; wretched; applied to men. . 

‘This is a gracious provilion God Almighty hath made in 
favour of the neceffitous and ca/amitous; the ftate of fome, 
in this life, being fo extremely wretched and deplorable, if 
compared with othcrs. Calamy. 

2. Full of mifery; diftrefsful; applicd to external circum- 
ftances. 

What. calamitous effe&ts the air of this city wrought upon us 
the laft year, you may read in my difcourfe of the plague. 


Flarvey on Confumptions. 
Strict neceffity 


Subdues me, and ca‘amitous conftraint ! 
Left on my head both fin and punifhment, 
However infupportableg .be all 


Addi fon, 


Devolv’ds Milton. 
Much rather I fhall chufe = 

To live the poorne in my tribe, than richcft, 

And be in that calamitous prifon left. Milton. 


In this fad and calamitous condition, deliverance from an 


oppreflor would have even revived them. — South. 
Cas 2 “MIvov ji irom calamitous.) Mifery 5 di aie F 
caufe o 


CALY MLITOY. meje [co 
i a ES ; 
| zccìdent is drought, and the fpindling of the 
th us is rare, but in hotter countries common, 
infomuci. +: the word calamity was firit derived from calamus, 
when the vorn could not get out of the flalk. Bacon. 
Which infinite calamity fhall caufe. 
To human life, and houfhold peace com 


. itas, “Lat. ] i tune ; 
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From adverfe fhores in fafety let her hear 
Foreign calamity, and diftant war ; 
Of which, great heav’n, let her no portion bear. E riar: 
CLYLAMUS. n. f- [Lat.] A fort of reed or fwect icented wood, 
mentioned in fcripture with the other ingredients of the facred 
perfumes. It isa knotty root, reddifh without, and white with- 
in, which puts forth long and narrow leaves, and brought from 
the Indies. The prophets fpeak of it as a foreign commodity 
of great value. “Ithefe fwect reeds have no {mell when they 
are green, but when they are dry only. Their form differs 
not from other reeds, and their {mell is perceived upon enter- 
ing the marfhes. Calmet. 
Take thou alfo unto thee principal fpices of pure myrrh, of 
fweet cinnamon, and of fwect calamus. Exodus. 
CALA'SH. z. f. [caleche, Fr.} A fimall carriage of pleafure. 
Daniel, a fprightly fwain, that us`d to flafh 
The vig’rous fteeds, that drew his lord’s calaf. 
King’s Mully of Afountewn. 
The ancients ufed cal/afbes, the figures of feveral of them be- 
ing to'be feen on ancient monuments. ‘They are very fimple, 
light, and drove by the traveller himfelf. rbuthnot. 
Ca’LcEATED. adj. [(calceatus, Lat.] Shod ; fitted with fhoes. 
CALCEDO'NTIUS. n.f- [Lat.] A kind of precious ftone. 
Calcedonius is of the agat kind, and of a mifty grey, cloud- 
ed with blue, or with purple. th codward. 
Jo Ca‘LcINATE. See Jo CALCINE. - 
CALCINATION. 2. f. [from calcine ; calcination, Fr.] Such a 
management of bodies by fire, as renders them reducible to 
powder; wherefore it is called chymical pulverization. This 
is the next degree of the power of fire beyond that of fufion ; 
for when fufion is longer continued, not only the more fubtile 
particles of the body itfelf fly off, but the particles of fire like- 
wife infinuate themfelves in fuch multitudes, and are fo blend- 
ed through its whole fubftance, that the fluidity, firft caufed by 
the fire, can no longer ‘fubfift. From this union arifes a third 
kind of body, which, being very porous and brittle, is eafily re- 
duced to powder ; for, the fire having penetrated every where 
into the pores of the body, the particles are both hindered from 
mutual contaét, and divided into mifute atoms. Quincy. 
Divers refidences of bodies are wont to be thrown away, as 
foon as the diftillation or calcination of the body that yielded 
them is ended. ; Boyle. 
‘This may be effe&ted, but not without a calcination, or re- 
ducing it by art into a fubtile powder. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 
CALCINATORY. 2. f. [from calcinate.] A veifel ufed in calci- 
nation. 
To CALCYNE. v. a. [calciner, Fr. from calx, Lat.] 
x. To burn in the fire to a calx, or friable fubftance. See CAL- 
CINATION. . 
in hardening, by baking without melting, the heat hath thefe 
degrees; firft, it indurateth, then make fragile, and, laftly, 
it doth caleine. Bacon. 
The folids fem to be carth, bound together with fome oil 5 
for if a bone be calcined, fo as the leaft force will crumble it, 
being immerfed in oil, it will grow firm again. 
s Arbuthnot on Aliments., 
2. To burn up. 
Firy difputes that union have calcin’d, 
Almoft as many minds as men we find: 
Jo CatciNe. v.n. To become a calx by heat. 
This cryftal is a pellucid fiffile ftone, clear as water, and 
without colour, enduring a red heat without lofing its tranfpa- 
rency, and, in a very ftrong heat, calcining without fufion. 
. Newton's Opticks. 
Jo CALCULATE. v. a. [caleulér, Fr.. from calculus, t. a. 
little {tone or bead, ufed in operations of numbers. ] 
x. To compute ; to reckon. ` — 
2. To compute the fituation of the plancts at any certain tinte. 
A cunning man did calculate my birth, 
And told me, that by watefI fhould die. Shake/fpeare. 
W hy all thefe fires, why all thefe gliding ghofts, 
Why old men fools, and children calculates 
Why all thofe things change from their ordinance ? 
a Shakefþ. Julius Cafar. 
XVho were there then in the world, to obferve the births of 
thofe firft men, and calculate their nativities, as they fprawled 
out of ditches $ , : Bentley. 
3. To adjuft; to project for any certain end. , 
The reafonablenefs of religion clearly appears, as it tends 
fo dire€tly to the happinefs of men, and is, upon al! accounts, 
c texlated for our benefit. Tillotfon 
CALCULATION. 24. f. [from calculate.] F ant 
I. A practice, or manner of reckoning ; the art oi num vern 
Cypher, that great friend to calculation; ©r 1. her «> 
changeth calculation into eafy computation. 
2. A reckoning ; the refult of arithmetical operatien 
then their calculation be true; for fo they recka © 
B ‘ng different from calculations of the an<:cnts, fast : 
vation confirm not ours. Brow::`s Vulgar £ rours. 
Car yu R. 2. f. [from calculate.) A computer; a reckoner. 
t CULATO adj. [from calculate.) Belonging to calcula- 
wile 


Denham. 


CAL 


Ca‘teoutr. 7. f. [calculus, Tat.] Reckoning ; compute. 
_ The gencral ealenle, which was made in tne laft perambula= 
tion, exceeded eight millions. fTowel. 


eu adj. [from calculus, Lat.] Stony; gritty. 
The volatile falt of urine will coagulate {fpirits of wine s 
and thus, perhaps, the ftones, or calculofe concretions in the 
kidney or bladder, may be produced. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
I have found, by opening the kidneys of a calculous perton, 
that the {tone is formed earlier than I have fuggefted. Sharp. 
C-L LCULUS. n. f- [Latin.] The ftone in the bladder. 
Ca’ipRon. 2. f. [chauldron, Fr. from calidus, Lat.] A pot; 
boiler ; a kettle. 
In the midft of all 
‘There placed was a ca/dron wide and tall, 
Upon a mighty furnace, burning hot. 
Some ftrip the fkin, fome portion out the fpoil ; 
‘The limbs, yet trembling, in the caldrons boil ; 
Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. Dryden. 
In the late eruptions, this great hollow was like a vaft caldren, 
filled with glowing and melted matter, which, as it boiled over 
in any part, ran down the fides of the mountain. 
i Addijon’s Remarks on Italy. 


Spenfer. 


CarecHe. See CALAsH. 
CALEFA‘CTION. a. f. [from calcfacio, Lat.] 
Iı. The act of heating any thing. 
2. The ftate of being heated. 
CALEFA’cTIVE. adj. [from calefacio, Lat.] That which makes 
any thing hot; heating. 
CaALEFA’cTORY. adj. [from calefacio, Lat.] That which heats. 
I he ake vw. n. [calefio, Latin.] ‘Io grow hot; to be 
eated. 
Cryftal will ca/efy unto electricity ; that is, a power to at= 
tract ftraws, or light bodies, and convert the needle, freely 
placed. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
CA'LENDAR. 2. f: [calendarium, Lat.] A regifter of the year, 
in which the months, and ftated times, are marked, as fefti- 
vals and holidays. 
What hath this day deferv’d ? what hath it done, 
‘That it in golden letter fhould be fet 
Among the high tides, in the calendar ? Shakefpeare. 
We compute from calendars differing from one another; the 
compute of the one anticipating that of the other. 
l Brown’s Vulgar Errourse 
Curs’d be the day when firft I did appear 5 l 
Let it be blotted from the calendar, 


Left it pollute the month. Dryden. 
Yo CALENDER. v. a. [calendrer, Fr. Skinner.] To drefs 


cloth ; to lay the nap of cloth fmooth. 

Ca’LENDER. 7. f. [from the verb.] A hot prefs; a prefs ih 
which clothiers fmooth their cloth. 

Ca’LENDRER. 2. f. [from calender.] The perfon who calenders. 

Ca’LenDs. 2. f. [calendaz, Lat. it has no fmgular.] The firft 
day of every month among the Romans. 

CaA‘/LENTURE. 1. f. [from caleo, Lat.] A diftemper peculiar 
to failors, in hot climates ; wherein they imagine the fea to 
be green fields, and will throw themfelves into it, if not re- 
ftrained. Quincy. 

And for that lethargy was there no cure, 
But to be caft into a calenture. Denham; 
. So, by a calenture mifled, 
The mariner with rapture fees, 
On the fmooth ocean’s azure bed, 
Enamel’d fields, and verdant trees ; 
With eager hafte, he longs to rove 
In that fantaftick fcene, and thinks 
It muft be fome enchanted grove ; 

And in he leaps, and down he finks. Swift. 
CALF. n. f. calves in the plural. [cealp, Saxon; alf, Dutch. | 
x. The young of a cow. 

The colt hath about four years of growth ; and fo the tawn, 

and fo the calf. ; Bacon. 

Acoita tells us of a fowl in Peru, called condores, which 

will, of themfelves, kill arj eat up a whole calf at a time. 
Wiilkins’s Adathematical Adagick. 
Ah! Blouzcelind, I Jove thee more by half, 
Than does thcir fawns, or cows the new-fall’n calf. Gay. 
2, Calves of the lips, mentioned by Hofea, fignify facrifices of 
praife and prayers, which the captives of Babylon addreffed to 
God- being no longer in a condition to offer facrifices in his 
„€ Calmet. 
tke with. you words, and turn to the Lord, and fay unto 
Take away all iniquity, and receive us gracioufly : fo 
we render the calves of our lips. Hofera. 
thick, piümp, bulbous part of the leg. [4a/f, Duich. ] 
Into her legs i’d have love’s iflucs fall, 
ad all her calf into a gouty fmall. Suck Jing. 
-> calf of that leg blittered. IF ifeman. 
. 2. f. [catikte, Fr.] Thebore; the diameterof the 
barrel of = gun; rhe diameter of a bullet. 
CA'LIC E. `u. f- [calix, Feat.] A cups a chalice. 

There isa natura! analogy between the ablution of the Bosy 

an 
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and the purification of the foul ; between eating the holy bread 
and drinking the facred calice, and a participation of the body 
and blood of Chrift. Taylor. 

Catico. n. f. [from Calecut in. India.] An Indian ftuff made of 
cotton ; fometimes ftained with gay and beautiful colours. 

I wear the hoop petticoat, and am all in calicoes, when the 
fineft are in filks. Addijon. 

Ca‘iip. adj. [calidus, Lat.] Hot; burning; fervent. 

Carrpitry. n. / [from cald.] Heat. ; 

Ice will diffolve in any way of heat; for it will diffolve with 
fire, it will colliquate in water, or warm oil; nor doth it onl 
fubmit unto an aétual heat, but not endure the potential cali- 
dity of many waters. Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 

Ca‘LiF. n.f. [Ahalifa, Arab. an heir or fucceffor.] A title af- 

Ca‘LiPH. $ umed by the fucceffors of Mahomet among the Sa- 
racens, who were veifted with abfolute power in affairs both 
religious and civil. 

CALIGA'TION. 2. /. [from caligo, Lat. to be dark.] Darknefs 5 
cloudinefs. i 

Inftead of a diminution, or imperfe& vifion, in the mole, we 
affirm an abolition, or total privation; inftead of caligation, or 
dimnefs, we conclude a cecity, or blindnefs. Brown’ sf ulg. Err. 

Carrcinous. adj. [caliginofus, Lat.}] Obfcure; dim; full of 

` darknefs. 

Caxrrcinousness. 2. f. [fromcaliginous.] Darknefs; obfcu- 
rity. 
Ch ror arne: n. f. FxarsyeaQia.] Beautiful writing. 

This language is incapable of caligraphy. Prideaux. 
CA'LIPERS. Sce CALLIPERS. - 
CA'LIVER. x. /. [from caliber.] A handgun; a harquebufe; an 

old mufket. ‘ ; 

Come, manage me your caliver. Shake/peare. 
CALIX. n. f. [Latin.] A cup; a word ufed in botany ; as, the 

calix of a flower. " 

Jo CALE. v. a. [from calage, Fr. hemp, with which leaks are 
ftopped; or from cæle, Sax. the keel, S#inner.] ‘To ftop the 
leaks of a (fhip. k 

There is a great errour committed in the manner of calking 

his majefty’s fhips ; which being done with rotten oakum, is 
the caufe they are leaky. Raleigh. 
So here fome pick out bulléts from the fide ; 

Some drive old oakum through each feam and rift 5 

Their left-hand does the ca/Aing iron guide, 

The rattling mallet with the right they lift. en. 
CA'LKER. 2. f> [from calé.] The workman that ftops the leaks 

of a thip. 

The ancient of Gebal, and the wife men thereof, were in 
thee thy calsers ; all the fhips of the fea, with their mariners, 
were in thee to occupy thy merchandize. Ezekiel. 

CA'LKING. 2. f. A term in painting, ufed where the backfide is 
“covered with black lead, or red chalk, and the lines traced 
through on a waxed plate, wall, or. other matter, by priok 
lightly over each ftroke of the defign with a point, whi 
leaves an impreffion of the colour on the plate or wall. 


bers. 
Jo CALL. v. a. [calo, Lat. salder, Danith.] : 
1. To name; to denominate. 
And God called the light day, and the darknefs he called 
night. ov 
2. To fummon, or invite, to or from any place, thing, or perfon. 
Be not amazed, ca// all your fenfes to you, defend my repu- 
tation, oi bid farcwel to your good life for ever. 
i Shakefp. Aderry Wives of Windfor. 
Why came not the flave back to me, when I called him? 
Shakefp. King. Lear. 
Are you call'd forth from out a world of men, 
To flay the innocent ? Shake/peare. 
Lodronius, that famous captain, was called up, and told by 
his fervants, that the general was fled. Knolles. 
Ər call up him, that left half told 
The ftory of Cambufcan bold. i Litton. 
Drunkennefs calls off the watéhmen from their towers ; 
and then evils proceed from 14 loofe heart, and an untied 
tongue. Taylor. 


T'he foul makes ufe of her memory, to callto mind what 
fhe is to treat of. 


Duppa. 
Such fine employments ovr whole days divide, 
‘The falutations of the morning tide 
Cali up the fun; thofe ended, to the hall 
We wait the patron, hear the lawyers bawl. Dryden. 


Then, by confent, abftain from further toils, 
Call off the dogs, and gather up the fpoils. Addifon. 
By the pleafures of the imagination or fany, I mean fuc 

arife from vifible objeéts, when we call upftheir ideas into, 
minds by paintings, ftatues, or defcriptions. 2 

Why doft thou ca// my forrows up afreth ! 

My father’s name brings tears into my eyes. Addifon. 
I am caled off from publick differtations, by a dosieftick 
affair of great importance. Tatler. 


4E{chylus has a tragedy, entitled Per/æ, in which the fhade 
ef Darius is called up. Broome. 


he paffions ca// away the thoughts, with inceffant impor- 
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tunity, toward the object that excited them. Watts. 
3. To convoke; to fummon together. - 

Now cali we our high court of parliament. Shake/peare, 

The king being informed. of much that had pafitd that 


night, fent to the lord mayor to ca// a common council im- 
mediately. i Clarendon. 
To noros Juan i á 
The king had fent for the earl to return home, where he 
fhould be called to account for all his mifcarriages. Clarendon. 
Once a day, efpecially in the early years of life and ftudy, 
call yourfelves to an account, what new ideas, what new pro- 
pofition or truth, you have gained. Watts. 
To fummon by command. 
In that day did the Lord God of hofts ca// to weeping, and 
to mourning, and to baldnefs, and to girding with fackcloth. 
Latah xxii. 12: 
6. In the theological fenfe, to infpire with ardours of piety; or ` 
to fummon into the church. 
Paul a fervant of Jefus Chrift, called to be an apoftle, fe- 
parated unto the gofpel of God. Romans. 
7. To invoke; to appeal to. 
I cali God for a record upon my foul, that, to fpare you, I 
came not as yet unto Corinth. 2 Corinthians. 
When that lord perplexed their counfels and defigns, with 
inconvenient objections in law, the authority of the lord Man- 
chefter, who had trod the fame paths, was ftill caled upon. 


4. 


5- 


> t Clarendon. 
8. To proclaim ; to publith. i 
'* Nor ballad-finger, plac’d above the croud, 
Sings with a note fo fhrilling, fweet, and loud, 
Nor parifh-clerk, who calis the pfalm fo clear. Gay: 


To make a fhort vifit. 
And, as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 
And pray him, with the tribunes, to come to me. . 
Ben. Jobnfon’s Catiline. 
He ordered her to ca// at his houfe once a week, which fhe 
did for fome time after, when he heard no more of her. Temple. 
‘That I might begin as near the fountain-head as pofiible, 
I firft of all called in at St. James’s. ` Addifon, 
We called in at Morge, where there is an artificial port. 
Addifon on Italy. 
xo. To excite; to put in aétion ; to bring into view. 
He {wells with angry pride, 
And calls forth all his fpots on every fide. 
See Dionyfius Homer’s thoughts refine, 
And call new beauties forth from ev’ry line. 
rx. To ftigmatize with fome opprobrious denomination. 
Deafnefs unqualifies men for all company, except friends; 
whom I can ca// names, if they do not fpeak loud enough. 


Swift to Pope., 


Q- 


Cowley. 
P opee 


12. To call back. "To revoke ; to retract. 
He alfo is wife, and will bring evil, and will not call back his 
2 words ; but will arife againít the houfe of the evil doers, and 


inft the help of them that work iniquity. L/aiab, 
x3- To call for. To demand; to require; to claim. 
Madam, his majefty doth cal? for you, 
And for your grace; and you, my noble lord. Shate/peare. 


- You fee, how men of merit are fought after; the undeferver 


may fleep, when the man of aétion is called for. Shake/peare. 
Among them he a fpirit of phrenfy fent, 
Who hurt their minds, 
And urg’d you on, with mad defire, 
To call in hatte for their deftroyer. Ailton. - 
_ For matter, or for fervant, here to call, 
Was all alike, where nly two were all. Dryden: . 


He commits every fin that his appetite calls for, or perhaps 
his conftitution or fortune can bear. Rogers. 
14- To call in. ‘To refume money at intereft. _. 
Horace defcribes an old ufurer, as fo charmed with the plea- 
fures of a country life, tha in order to make a purchafe, he 
called in all his money ; but what was the event of it? why, in 
a very few days after, he put it out again. Addifon. 
I5- To call in. “Lo refume any suing thatis in other hands. 
. If clipped money be called- in all at offge, and ftopped front 
paffing by weight, I fear it will ftop trade, and put our affairs 
all at a facia i h Locke. 
Neither ig any thing mere cruel and opp'effive in the French - 
government, than prmctice of calling in their money, after 
hey have funk it very low, and then coining it anew, ata 


igher value. i pina Swift. 
16. To call in. To oat fol together ;. a tavite 
The heat is ow me no farther now 5 
Cal! in the pow’rs, ” good eae Weftmoreland. Shakefp. 
He fears my fubjects ty> 
And now mutt call in ftrangers. Denbam. 


17. vö callon. “To folicite for a favour, or a debt. 
á íE would be loth to pay him before his day ; what negi I be fo 
forward with him, that calls not on me? Shpikejpeare. 
18. To callon. To repeat folemply- | 
Thrice call upon my name,. thrice beat 
And hail me thrice to everlafting reft. E 
The Athenians, when they loft -any men % fea, web 
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A fhores, and, calling thrice on their names, raifeda cenctaph, 
or cmpty monument, to thcir memorics. Broome. 
19- Tocai cser. “To read aloud a lift or mufter-roll. 
20. To callout. To challenge; to fummon to fight. 
When their fov’rcign’s quarrel calls ’em out, 
His foes to mortal combat they defy. Dryden's Virgil. 
21. To call upon. “Toimplore; to pray to. 
z Call upon me in the day of trouble ; I will deliver thec, and 

thou fhalt glorify me. Pfalm i. 15. 

CALL. 2. /- [from the verb. ] 
x. A vocal addrefs, ) 
But would you fing, and rival Orpheus’ ftrain, 

The wond’ring forefts foon fhould dance again : 

‘The moving mountains hear the pow’rful ca//, 

And headlong ftreams hang lift’ning in their fall. 

2. Requifition. 

It may be feared, whether our nobility would contentedly fuf- 
fer themfelves to be always at the cal/, and to ftand to the fen- 
tence of a number of mean perfons. Hooker, Preface. 

But death comes not at cal’; juftice divine 
Mends not her floweft pace, for pray’rs or cries. ‘Par. Loft. 
3- Divine vocation; fummons to true rcligion. 
Yet he at le >» time to himfelf beft known, 

Rememb’ring Abraham, by fome wond’rous ca//, 

May bring them back repentant and fincere. Par. Regained. 

St. Paul himfelf believed he did well, and that he had a ca//to 
it, when he perfecuted the chriftians, whom he confidently 
thought in the wrong: but yet it was he, and not they, who 
were miitaken. i e. 

4. A fummons from heaven; an impulfe. i 
How juftly then will impious mortals fall, - 
W hofe pride would foar to heav’n without a call? Rofcomm. 
Thoe who to empire by dark paths aipire, l 
Still plead a call to what they moft defire. Dryden. 
5. Authority; command. 
Oh! Sir, I wifh he were within my call, or your’s. Denb. 
6. A demand; a claim. 

—. Dependence is a perpetual ca// upon humanity, and,a 
incitement to tenderneis and pity, than any other motive what- 
foever. Addifon. 

7. An inftrument to call birds. 
For thofe birds or beafts were made from fuch pipes or calls, 
as may exprefs the feveral tones of thofe creatures, which are 
. reprefented. i , Wilkins. 
8. Calling; vocation; employment. 
Now, through the land, his cure of fouls he ftretch’d, 
And, like aprimitive apoftle, preach’d : 
Still cheatful, ever conftant to his ca//: 
By many follow’d, lov'd by moft, admir’d by all. Dryden. 
9: A nomination. 
Upon the fixteenth was held the ferjeants feaft at Ely place, 


Pope: 


there being nine ferjeants of that ca//. ACON. 
CAaA'LLAT.: 
SERRE ES m f. A trull. 
He call’d her whore ; a beggar, in his drink, 
Could not have laid fuch terms upon his ce//et. Shake/p- 


CALLING. n. f/. [from call.] 
x. Vocation; profeffion; trade. _ 

If God has interwoven fuch a pleafure with our ordina 
calling, bow much fuperiour muft that be, which arifes from 
the furvey of a pious life? Surely, as much as chriftianity is 
nobler than a trade. South. 

We find ourfelves obliged to go on in honeft induftry in our 
callings. Rogers. 

I cannot forbear warning you againft endeavouring at wit 
in your fermons ; becaufe many of your calling have made 


themfelves ridiculous by attempting it. Swift. 
I left no calling for this idle trade, 
Wo duty broke, no father difobcy’d. Pope. 
2. Proper ftation, or employment. 
The Gauls found the Honan fenators ready to die with ho- 
nour in their calings. Swift. 


3- Clafs of perfons united by the fame employment or profeffion. 
It may be a caution to all chriftian churches and magiftrates, 
not to impolfe celibacy on whole callings, and great multitudes 
of men or womdet, who cannot be fuppofable to have the gift of 
continence. Hammond. 
4. Divine vocation; invitation or impulfe to the true religion. 
St. Peter wa? ignorant of the calling of the Gentiles. 
4tdakewill on Providence. 
CA'LLIPERS. #. /. [of this word I know not the etymologys nor 
dogs any thing more probable occur, than that, perl the 
tvord is corrupted from clippers, inftruments with wh 
thing is clipped, inclofed or embraced.] Compaffes ith boy 


an - 
Laliipers meafure the diftance of any round, cylindrick, ~~ 


n albody, either in their extremity, or any part lef the 
cx. eme; fo that, when workmen ufe them, they open ‘wo 
poir sto their defcribed width, and turn fo much ' off the 


intem ed place, till the two points of the ca//ipers fit juft over 


` their erk. Moxon. 
See n. f. [callofité, Fr.) A kind of fwelling without 
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pain, like that of the fkin, by hard labour ; and therefore, when 
wounds, or the edges of ulcers, grow fo, they are faid to Fe 
callous. Quincy. 

The furgeon ought to vary the diet of his patient, as he finds 
the fibres loofen too much, are too flaccid, and produce fun- 
gufes, or as they harden and produce cellofities ; in the firft 
cafe, wine and {pirituous liquours are ufeful, in the laft hurtful. 

Arbuthnoton Diet. 
CAa'LLOUS. adj. [callus, Lat. 
1. Indurated; hardned; having the pores fhut up. 

In progrefs of time, the ulcers became finuous and callous, 

with induration of the glands, Wifeman. 
2. Hardned; infenfible. 

Licentioufnefs has fo long paffed for fharpnefs of wit, and 

greatnefs of mind, that the confcicnce is grown callous. L’E/ir. 
The wretch is drench’d too deep, 

His foul is ftupid, and his heart afleep : 

Fatten’d in vice, fo callus and fo grofs, 

He fins, and feces not, fenfelefs cf his lofs. 

Ca’LLtousness. n. /. [from callous.] 
I. Hardnefs ; induration of the fibres. 

T he oftner we ufe the organs of touching, the more of thefe 
{fcales are formed, and the {kin becomes the thicker, and fo a 
capes ip fe grows upon it. Cheyne. 

2. Infenfibility. 

If they let go their hope of everlafting life with willingnefs, 
and entertain final perdition with exultation, ought they not to 
be efteemed deftitute of common fenfc, and abandoned to a 
calloufne/t and numbnefs of foul ? Bentley. 

Ca’LLOW. adj. Unfledged; naked ; without feathers. 
.. Burfting with kindly rapture, forth difclos’d 
Their cal young. 

Then asan eagle, who, with pious care, 
Was beating widely on the wing for preys 
o her now filent airy does repair, 
‘And finds her callow infants forc’d away. Dryden. 
How in {mall flights they know to try their young, 

And teach the callow child her parent’s forig. 

CALLUS. t. f: [Latin.]} 

x: An induration of the fibses. 

2. Thé hard fubftance by which broken bones are united. 

CALM. adj. [calme, Fr. kalm, Dutch. ] 

IX- Quiet; ferene; riot ítormy ; not tempeftuous; applied to the 

elements. 
Calm was the day, and, through the trembling air, 

Sweet breathing Zephyrus did foftly play 

A gentle fpirit, that lightly did allay 

Hot ‘Titan’s beams, which then did glifter fair. Spen/fers 

2. Undifturb’d 3; unruffled ; applied to the paffions. 

It is no ways congruous, that God fhould Le frig htning men 
into truth, who were made to be wrought upon by ca/m evi- 
dence, and gentle methods of perfuafion. Atterbury. 

The queen her fpeech with calm attention hears, ` 

Her eyes reftrain the filver-{treaming tears. 

Carmo. 2. f: 

i. Serenity; ftillmefs ; freedom from violent motion. 

, It feemeth moft agrceable to reafon, that the waters rather 
in a quiet calm, than that they moved with any ragin 


Dryden. 


Afiltón. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


or overbearing violence. Raleigh. 
Every pilot 
Can fteer the fhip in calms; but he performs 
The fkilful part, can manage it in ftorms. Denl-am. 


Nor God alone in the ftill ca/zn we find, 
He mounts the ftorm, and walks upon the wind. Pope. 
2. = ence from difturbance; quiet; repofe; applicd to the 
paffions. 

Great and ftrange ¢afnus ufually portend the moft violent 
ftorms: and therefore, fince ftorms and ca/ms do always follow 
one another, certainly, of the two, it is much more eligible to 
have the ftorm firft, and the calm afterwards: fince a calm before 
a ftorm is commonly a peace of a man’s own aking; but a 
calm after a ftorm, a peace of God's. South. 

To CALM. vV. å. [from the noun. ] 
t. To ftill; to quiet. 

Neptune we find bufyjjn the beginning of the Æ neis, to cal 

the tempeft raifed by oltre. Dryden. 
2. To pacify; to appeafe 

Jefus, whofe bare wora _.iecked the fea, as much exerts him- 
felf in filencing the tem- ~s, and calming the inteftinc forms 
within our breafts. Decay of Piety. 

Thofe paffions, whicn feem fomewhat calmed, may be en- 


tirely \aid afleep, and ..ever more awakened. Atterbury. 
He will’d to ftay, 
-red rites and hecatombs to pay, 
“"«rva’s Wrath. Pope. 


calm.] The perfon or thing which has 
the power or: ,, =f, 
Angling was, after tec... 7 tudy, a reft to his mind, a cheercr 
. his fpirits, a diverter of fadnefs, a calmer of unquiet thoughts 
ar, rator of paffions, a procurer of contentednefs. Walton. 
CA'’'La adu. [from calm. | 
1. Without ftorms, or violence ; ferenity. 
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In nature, things move violently to their place, and ca'mlyin 
their place; fo virtue in ambition is violent, in authority fet- 
tled and calm. Bacon. 

His curled brows 
Frown onthe gentle ftream, which ca.mly flows. 
2. Without paffions ; quietly. 
The nymph did like the fcene appear, 
Serencly pleafant, calsn/v fair 5 
Soft fell her words, as flew the air. 
CAa'LMNESS. 2. /. [from ca.7.] 
1. Tranquillity; ferenity. 
While the fteep horrid roughnefs of the wood 
Strives with the gentle ca/mmne/s of the flood. 
2. Mildnefs ; freedom from paffion, 
I’ve been i’ th’ market-place, and, Sir, ’tis fit 

You have ftrong party, or defend yourfelf 

By calmne/s, or by abfence : all’s in anger. 

I beg the grace, 

You would lay by thofe terrours of your face 5 

Till ca/mne/s, to go» eyes you firít reftore, 

I am afraid, and I can beg no more. 

CAa'LMY. adj. [from cam.] Calm; peaceful. 
And now they nigh approached to the fted, 

WV here as thofe mermaids dwelt: it was a ftill 

And ca/my bay, on th’ one fide fheltered 

WV ith‘ the broad fhadow of an hoary hill. Fairy Queen. 

Ca‘tome. n. /. [calome.as, a chymical word.] Mercury fix 
times fublimed. 

He repeated lenient purgatives with calomel, once in three or 
four days. Wifeman. 

Cau: RVFICK. adj. [calorificus, Lat.] “That which has the qua- 
lity of producing heat; heating- 

Calorifick principle is either excited within the heated body, 
or transferred to it, through any medium, from: fome other. 
Silver will grow hotter than the liquour it contains. 

Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra, b. i. c. 2. §- 9- 
CALOTTE. xn. f- (French.] 
1. A capor coif, worn as an ecclefiaftical ornament in France. 
2. [In architeéture.] A round cavity or depreffure, in form of a 
cap or cup, lathed and plaftered, ufed to diminifh the rife or 
elevation of a moderate chapel, cabinet, alcove, Ec. Harris. 
CALOYERS. n.f. [xxx@] Monks of the Greek church. 
CA'LTROPS. #./. [colepzppe, Saxon.] 
1. Aninftrument made with three fpikes, fo that which way fo- 
ever it falls to the ground, one of them points upright, to 
wound horfes feet. 

The ground about was thick fown with caltrops, which very 

much incommoeded the fhoelefs Moors. 


Dr. Addifon’s Account of Tangiers. 


Denham. 


Prior. 


Denham. 


Shatke/p- 


Dryden. 


2. A plant. 

It is very common in the South of France, Spain, and Italy, 
where it grows among corn, and on moft of the arable land, 
and is very troublefome to the feet of cattle; for the fruit be- 
ing armed with ftrong prickles, run into the feet of the cattle, 
which walk over the land. This is certainly the plant which is 
ynentioned in Virgil’s Georgick, under the name of fridulus. 

Miller. 
Jo CALVE. v. 2. [from cal/f.] 
x. To bring acalf; fpoken of a cow. 
When fhe has ca-v’d, then fet the dam afide, 
And for the tender progeny provide. Dryden. 
2. Iltis ufed metaphorically for any aét of bringing forth; and 
fometimes of men, by way of reproach. 
I would they were barbarians, as they are, 


Though in Rome litter’d; not Romans: as they are not; 


‘Though ca.ved in the porch o’ th’ Capitol. Shake/p. 
‘The graffv clods now calv’d, now half appear’d 

The tawny lion, pawing to get free 

His hinder parts. Alton. 


CALVES-snNnout. Sce SNAPDRAGON. 
CALV2CLE. n.f. [French.] A fort of apple. See APPLE. 
Jo CA'LUMNIATE. V. 7. 
to charge without juft ground. ; 
Beauty, wit, high birth, defsrt in fervice, 
Love, fricndfhip, charity, are fubject all cea 
To envious and calumntating time. Shaf-cfp. 
He mixes truth with falfehood, and has not forgottsi® the old 
rule of culumniating ftrongly, that fomething may remain. 
d-rjden’s Fables. 
Dol ca'umniate/ thou ufgrateful Vanoc !— 
Perfidious prince ! — Is it a'calumny 
To fay, that G wendolen betr: - vers 
\Vas by her father firft affur’d to Valens i 
To CALU’MNIATE. «.a- To flander. 
One trade or art, even thofe that fhould cc che 
fhal] make it their bufinefs to difduin and é@husmniat. 


CALUMNIA'TION. ».f. [trom calumniate.1 “Tha 
calumniation, is a malicious and falfe rej 
nvy’s words or actions, to an offentive puri si. syss C's 
Caruntni‘atror. 2. f. [from calumniate.| & Zorger of accufa- 
tion; a flanderer. : 


(calumnior, Lat.] “Io accufe falfely; . 


CAM 


Fie that would live clear of the en and hatred 
calumniators, muit lay his finger upon ts mouth, ead. scares 
hand out of the ink-pot. L’Efiran x 

At the fame time that Virgil was celebrated by Gallus os 
know that Bavius and Mzvius were his declared foeļg and phe 
lumniators. Addifon 

Cartu’MNious. adj. [from calumny.] Slanderous ; falfely re- 
proachful. i 


Virtue itfelf {capes not ca/ummnious ftrokes. Si f 
With calusnnicous art vake/p 
OF counterfeited truth, thus held their ears. Miltin 


CA’LUMINY. z. f. [calumnia, Lat.] Slander ; falfe charge ; 
groundlefs accufation. > 
Be thou as chafte as ice, as pure as fnow, 
Thou fhalt not efcape ca.ummny. Shakefp 
dtisa very hard calumny upon our foil or climate, to affirm, 
that fo excellent a fruit will not grow here. Temple. 

CALX. n. f: [Latin.] Any thing that is rendered reducible to 
powder by burning. 

Gold, that is more denfe than lead, refifts peremptorily all 
the dividing power of fire ; and will not at all be reduced into ` 
a calx, or lime, by fuch operation as reduces lead into it. 

Digby on B-dies. 

CAL YCLE. n. f. [calyeu/us, Lat.] A {mall bud of a plant. Dia. 

CAMA'IEU. 7. /. [from camacuia, which name is given by the 
Stet to the onyx, when, in preparing it, they find another 
colour. 

I. A ftone with various figures and reprefentations of landfkips 
i get by nature. i 

2. [In painting.] A term ufed where there is only one col 
and where the lights and fhadows are of gold, wiih ona at 
den or azure ground. This kind of work is chiefly ufed to 
reprefent baffo relievos. Chambers. 

CAMBER. 2. /. [See CAMBERING.] A term among workmen. 

Camber, a piece of timber cut arching, fo as a weight con- 
fiderable being fet upon it, it may, in length of time, bc in- 
duced to a ftraight. Moxon. 

Ca‘’MBERING. 2. /. A word mentioned by Séinner, as peculiar 
to fhipbuilders, who fay, that a place is cambering, when they 
mean arched. [from chambré, French. 

Ca’MBRICK. 2. f. [from Cambray, a city in Flanders, where it 
was principally made.] A kind of fine linen, ufed for ruffles 
women fleeves and caps. k 

He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rainb $ i 
caddifes, camb: icks, and lawns. aS Pris 

Rebecca had > by the ufe of a looking-glafs, and by the fur- 
ther ufe of certain attire, made of cambrick, upon her head, at- 


tained to an evil art. Tatler 
Confed’rate in the cheat, they draw the throng, ` 
And cambrick handkerchiefs reward the fong. ; G. 
Came. The preterite of to come. ii 
Till all the pack came up, and ev’ry hound 
‘Tore the fad huntíman, grov’ling on the ground. Addifon: 


CA'MEL, 2. /. (camelus, Lat.] An animal very common in A- 
rabia, Judea, and the neighbouring countries. One fort is 
large, and full of flefh, and fit to carry burdens of a thoufand 
pounds weight, having one bunch upon its back. . Another 
have two bunches upon their backs, like a natural faddle, and 
are fit cither for burdens, or men to ride on. A third kind is 
leaner, and of a {maller fize, called dromedaries, becaufe of 
their fwiftnefs ; which are generally ufed for riding by men of 
quality. See DRoMEDARY. 

Camels have large folid feet, but not hard; in the fpring, 
their hair falls entirely off, in lefs than three days time, when 
the flies are extremely uneafy to them. Camels, it is faid, will 
continue ten or twelve days without eating or drinking, and 
keep water a long timein their ftomach, for their refrefhment. 
It is reported, that nature has furnifhed them, for this purpofe 
with a very large ventricle, with many bags clofed within the 
coats of it, round about it, for referving the water. But the 
Jefuits in China, where they difflected feveral camels, found no 
fuch bags. When a camelis upon a journey, his matter follows 
him, finging and whiftling ; and the louder he fings, the better 
the camel goes. ‘1 he fleth of camels is ferved up at the beft ta- 
bles, among the Arabians, Perfians, ans other caftern nations 
but the ufe of it was forbid the Hebrews, -chey being ranked by 


Mofes among the unclean creatures, Deut.-xiv. 7. Calmet. 
Patient of thirft and toil 
Son of the defart ! even the camel feels, 
Shot through his wither’d heart, the firy blaft. Thomfon. 


* OPARD. n.f. [from camelus and pardus, Lat.] An Abyf- 
imal, taller than an elephant, but not fothick: He is 
«amed, becaufe he has a neck and head like a camel heis” 
spotted like a pard, but his {pots are white upon a red ground. 
The ltalians call him giaraffa. Trevoux, 
2. J. [from camel.] A kind of ftuff originahy made 
by a mixture of iilk and camels hair ; is now 
wool and filk. 
ven uabit was not of camels fkin, nor any coarf ture of 
its hair, but rather fome finer weave of naa: = apo or 


the like; in as much as thefe ftuffs 
the hair of that animal. ee Appo or 
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Meantime the paftor fhears their hoary beards, 
And eafes, of their hair, the loaden herds: 
‘Their camelots warm in tents the foldier hold, 
And fhield the fhiv’ring mariner from cold. Dryden. 
CAME’ RA OBSCURA.. [Latin.] An optical machine ufed in 
a darkened chamber, fothat the light coming only through a 
double convex glafs, objects expofed to daylight, and oppofite 
to the glafs, are reprefented inverted upon any white matter 
placed in the focus of the glafs. Martin. 
Ca’MERADE. a. f. [from camera, a chamber, Lat.] One that 
lodges in the fame chamber; a bofom companion. By cor- 
ruption we now ufe comrade. 
Camerades with him, and confederates in his worthy defign, 


Rymer’s Tragedies of laf? Age. 

CaA’/MERATED. adj. [cameratus, Lat.] Arched; roofed flope- 
wife. 

CAMERA’TION. adj. [cameratio, Lat.] A vaultin 


or arching. , 
CamMisa’bo. 2. f- Lanaja, n thirt, Ital. camifium, low Lat.] An 
attack made by 


oldicrs in the dark ; on which occafion they 
put their fhirts outward, to be feen by each other. 

They had appointed the fame night, whofe darknefs would. 
have encreaféd the fear, to have given a cami/ado upon the En- 
elifh. a 


. Hayward. 
CA'MISATED. adj. [from camifa, a fhirt.] Dreffed with the fhirt 
outward. : 
CA'MLET. See CAMELOT. s 


He had on hima gown with wide fleeves, of a kind of water 
camlet, of an excellent azure colour. : Bacon. 


CA'’MMOCK. “7. f. [cammoc, Saxon.] An herb; the fame with > 


petty whin, Or reftharrow. 


Its ower is papilionaceous, and fucceeded by a fwelling pod, 
fometimes long, and fometimes fhort, which is bivalve, and 
filled with kidney-fhaped feeds. 

‘There are many fpecies of this plant, of which four forts grow 
wild in England ; and that called the prick’y re/tharrow, with 
purple flowers, is ufed in medicine. ‘The roots of this plant 
ipread far under ground, and are fo tough, that, in pong aes 


it often ftops the oxen. 


Ca’‘moyrs. adj. [camus, Fr.] Flat; level; depreffed. It is only 
ufed of the nole. 

Many Spaniards, of the raceof Barbary Moors, tho ‘after 
frequent commixture, have not worn out the camoys unto 
this day. ; : Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

CAMP. n. f. [camp, Fr. camp, Sax. from campus, ad The 
order of tents, placed by armies when they keep the field. We 
ufe the phrafe to pitch a camp, to encamp. i 

From carp to camp, through the foul womb of ni 
The hum of either army ftilly founds. 
Next, to fecure our camp, and naval 
Raife an embattel’d wall, with ! 


+ 
Ka 


rS, 


tow’rs. Pope: 
To Camp. v. a. [from the noun.] o encamp ; to lodge in 
tents, for hoftile purpofes. 
To camp this hoft, we would all fup together. Shakefp. 
CAMP-FIGHT. 7. rc An old word for combat. : 
of his own body, to prove the accufed guilty; and, by offerin 
him his gloveor gantlet, tochallenge him to this trial. akewsll, 
CAMPANIA. 
x. A large, opeñ, level tra& of ground, without hills. 
ed, and efpecialy in vaft cammpanias, where there are few cities, 
befides what grow by the refidence of kings. _ Temple. 
Where Tiber rolls majefticktto the main, ? 
And fattens, as he runs, the fair campaign. Garth- 
ing into quarters. 
This tagat have haftened his march, which would have made 
An iliad rifing out of one campaign. A. 
CAMPA’NIFORM. adj. [of campana, a bell, and forma, Lat.] A 
CAMPANULAT adj. The fame with campaniform. 
Campe’stTRAL. j. [campeffris, Lat.] Sowing in fields. 
or 
wild beech, isi of a blacker colour, and morg durable. - 
š Mirtimer’s Hufbandry. 
It hath leaves like thofe of the pear tree, but full of ribs, 
* ich grow alternately onthe branchss ; the flowers confift of 
ke ut, the fhell tender, and the !:ernel bifid. There are 
forts of this tree; one is a native of the. le of Borneo, 
a .atural exfudation from the tret, p- viiuced in i 
wh re the bark of the tree has been wounded or cut.` “i he 
to be kind of bay, bearing black or purple berries, and from 
w ` e inhabitants prepare their camphire, by making a 


Had our great palace the capacity 
For their trial by camp-fight, the accufer was, with the peril 
AMPA 1ON. ¢ n. f. [campaigne, French; campania, Ital.] 
‘The contrary of all this happens ip countries thinl inhabit- 
Thofe grateful proves, that fhade the plain, 

2. The time for which any army keeps the field, without enter- 
a fair conclufion of the campdfgn. Clarendon. 
term ufed of flowers, which are in the fhape of a bell. Harris. 

The mountain beech is the whiteft ; but-the semis 
CaA’MPHIRE TREE. 2. f. Ker prda 
goe leaf, divided into five or fix fegments ; the fruit is fhaped 
t 
m which the beft camphire is take: 
oth fort is a native of Japan, which Dr. Kempfer defcribes 
imple ec onof the root and wood of this tree, cut into 
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{mall pieces ; but this fort of camphire is, in valuc, ei 

hundred times lefs than the true Boreas cam Biya: Saty aran 

Ca’MPHORATE. adj. [from camphora, Lat.] Impregnated with 
camphire. 

By fhaking the faline and camphorate liquours together, we 
eafily confounded them into one high coloured liquour. Boyle. 

Ca/MPIon. n. f. [lychnis, Lat.] A plant. 

The leaves are whole, and grow oppofite by pairs upon the 
{talks ; the cup of the flower is whole, and either tubulous or 
{welling ; the flower confifts of five leaves, which expand in 
form of a clove gillihower, and are generally heart fhaped ; the 
ovary, which rifes in the centre of the calyx, becomes a conical 
fruit, which is wrapt up in the flower cup, 
one cell, filled with feeds, which are roundifh, angular, and 
kidney -fhaped. Miller. 

Camus. 2. /. [probably from camifa, Lat.] A thin drefs, men- 
tioned by Spevn/er. 
And was yclad, for heat of {corching air, 

All in filken camus, lilly white, 

Purfled upon with many a folded plight. 

Can. 2. f- [canne, Sax.] A cup; 
or fome other matter than earth 
I hate it as an unfill’d can. Shakefp. 
One tree, the coco, affordeth ftuff for houfing, cloathing, 
fhipping, - meat, drink, and can. 
is empty can, with ears half worn away, 
Was hung on nigh» to boaft the triumph of the day. Dryden. 
CAN. v. n. [4onnen, utch. It is fometimes, though rarely, ufed 
alone, but is in conftant ufe as an expreilion of the potential 
mood ; as, I can do, thou can/? do, I could do, thou coulde/t do. 
It has no other terminations. ] 
x. To be able; to have power. 
. In place there islicence to do good and evil, whereof the lat- 
tér is a curfe ; for, in evil, the beft condition is not to will; the 
fecond nit to. car. 
: O, there’s the wonder! 

Meceenas and Agrippa, who can moft 

“With Ceefar, are his foes. His wife O&avia, 

Driv’n from his houfe, follicits her revenge, 

And Dolabella, who was once his friend. 


k -Drydens All for Love. 
He can away with no company, whofe difcourfe goes beyond 
what claret and diffolutenefs fnthives. Locke. 
as It a ay the potential mood ; as; I can do it. 
fhe can make me bleft ? She only can = 

Empire, and wealth, and all fhe brings befide, 
Are but ‘the train and trappings of her love. Drydens 
3- Itis diftinguifhed from may, as power from permiffion ; I can da 
it; it is in my power: I maydo it; itis allowed @me: but; in 

_ poetry, cy are confounded. 
4- Canis ufed of the perfon with the verè aéive, where may is 
were ed the thing, with the verb paffive; as, I can do it; it 

e done. 

CANAILLE. n. f- [French.] ‘The loweft people: the dregs ; 
the lees; the chit suri of the people: a F eames term of pre 


proach, 

Cana‘t. n. f: Feanaliis, Lat.] 

I. A bafon of weterim a garden. 

-Fhe walks and long cana/s reply. Pope. 
i or courfe of water made by art; as the cav.c/s in 


3- [In anatomy.] A conduit or through which any of the 
jotas geil =~ a aa ig á 
CA'NAL-COAL. 6k 9 A fine kind of coal, dug up in England. 
Even our canal-coatmearly equals the foreign jet. 
R oodward on Foffils: 
CANALICULATED. aggy [from canaliculatus, Lat.] Channelled ; 
made like a pipe or gutter. Dic. 
Cana‘*Ry. 2. /. [from the Canary iflands ] Wine brought from 
the Canaries ; fack. 
I will to my honeft knight Falftaff, and drink canary with 
him.—-—I think I fhall drink in pipe wine firft with him; Pl 
make him dance. Shake/p. 
af ne: U. a. A cant word, which feems to fignify to 
ick. 

. Matter, will you win your love with a French brawl ? —— 
Fiow mean’ftthou brawling in French?-—-—No, my compleat 
maíte: ; but-to jigg off a tune at the tongue’s ends canary to it 
with: our feet, humour it with turning up your eyelids. 

Shakefp. Love's Labour Loft: 
Cama RY BIRD. An excellent finging bird, of a green colour, 
fox nerly bred in the Canaries, and nowhere «Ife, but now bred 
in 1 ‘veral parts of Europe, particularly Germany. : 
Ot iu. g birds, they have linnets, goldfinches, ruddocks; 
canary birds; blackbirds, thrufhes, and divers other. 
. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal: 

C*. CEL. wv. a. [canceller, Fr. from cancellis notare, to mark 

ttk ¿vot Lnes.] 

ta writing. 


and has commonly 


Fairy Queen. 
generally a cup made of metal, 


TEW- 


Bacon: 


-2. To efface ; toobliterate in general. 


ow welcome night, thou nighe fo long expeéted, 
That long day’s labour doth at laft defray, 


And 


C AN 


And all my cares which cruel love collected, 
Has fumm’d in one, and cancelled for aye. 
Know then, I here it i all former griefs, 
Cancel all grudge ; repeal thee home again. | 
Shakefp. Two Gentlemen of Verona. 
Thou whom avenging pow’rs obey, 
Cancel my debt, too great to pay, 
Before the fad accounting day. 
I pafs the bills, my lords, 
For cancelling your debts. Southern. 
CaA/NCELLATED. particip. adj. [from cancel.] Crofs-barred 5 
marked with lines croffing each other. 

‘The tail of the caftor is almoft bald, though the beaft is very 
hairy ; and cancellated, with fome refemblance to the fcales of 
fifhes. Grew. 

CaANCELLA’TION. 2. f. [from cancel.] According to Bartolus, 
is an expunging or wiping out of the contents of an inftrument, 


Spenfer. 


? Rofcommon. 


by twolines drawn in the manner of a crofs. Ayliffe. 
CA‘NCER. n. f. [cancer, Lat.] 
1. A crabfith. 
2. The fign of the fummer folftice. 
When now no more th’ alternate twins are fir’d, 
And Cancer reddens with the folar blaze, 
Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thomfon. 


By Aà virulent fwclling, or fore, not to be cured. 
Any of thefe three may degenerate into a fchirrus, and that 


{chirrus into a cancer. Wifeman. 
As when a cancer on the body feeds, ` 
And gradual death from limb to limb proceeds 5 
So does the chilnefs to each vital part, 
Spread by degrees, and creeps into the heart. Addifon. 


To CA’NCERATE. U. M. 
to become a cancer. T ; 
But ftriking his fift upon the point ofa nail-in the wall, his 
hand cancerated, he fell into a fever, and foon ied on’t. - 
ZL’ Eftrange’s Fables. 
CaA’NCERATION. #. /. [from cancerate.] A growing-cancerots. 
CA'NCEROUS. 2.f. [from cancer.] Having the virulence and 
qualities of acancer. -l 
How they are to be treated when they are ftrumous, fchir-. 


[from cancer.] “To grow cancerous 5 


rhous, or cancerous, you may fee in their pro places. Wifem. 
Ca/NCEROUSNESS. nsf. [from cancerous.] he flate of being 


cancerous. i 
CA'NCRINE. adj. [from cancer.] Having the qualities of a crabs 
CaA‘’NDENT. adj. [candens, Lat.] Hot; in the higheft degrece of 

heat, next to fulion. : 

-If a wire be heated only at one end, according as that end is 
cooled upward or downward, it refpeGtively requires a verti- 
city, as we have declared in wires totally candent. | 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
CaA/NDICANT. adj. [candicans, Lat.}. Growing white 5 hay I 
m = > idf. 
CA’NDID. adj. [candidus, Lat.] 
1. White. ‘This fenfe is very rare. 
The box receives all black: but, pous’d from thence, 
The ftones came candid forth, the hue of innocence. Dryd. 
2. Without malice; without deceit ; fair; open; ingenuous. 
The import of the difcourfe will, for the moft part, if there 
be no defigned fallacy, fufficiently lead candid and intelligent 


readers into the true meaning of it, . Locke. 
A candid judge will read each piece of wit, 

_ With the fame ipirit that its authour writ. Ppa 

Ca’NDIDATE. 2. /. (candidatus, Lat.] Æ competitor ; one that 


folicites, or propofes himfelf for fomething of advancement. 
So many candidates there ftand for wit, 


A place at court is fcarce fo hard to get. Anonymous. 


One would be furprifed to fee fo many candidates for glory. 
Addifon Speé?. 2 256. 
2. Ithas generally for before the thing fought. 
Whai could thus high thy rafh ambition raife ? 
Art thou, fond youth, a candidate for praife ? Pape. 
3. Sometimes of. _ i 
Thy firft fruits of poefy were giv’n, 
To make thyfelf a welcome innate there, 
While yet a young probationer, 
And candidate of heav’n. 2 Dryden. 
CA’NDIDLY. adu. [from candid.] Fairly withe with- 
out malice; ingenuoufly. y 
` We have often defired,. they would dea’ ith us ; 


for if the matter ftuck only there, we would pr 3 that every 
man fhould fwear, that he is a member of the church of Ire- 
land. Swift. 

CA'’NDIDNESS. 2. f. [from candid.] nefs of 
temper ; purity of mind. 

It prefently fees the guilt of a finful aGion 
fide, obferves the candidrne/s of a man 
fincerity of his intentions. 

Jo CA'NDIFY. v. a. [candifico, Lat-] To 
whiten. 

CANDLE. z. f. [randela, Lat.] 

1. A light madc of wax or tallow, furrounding a wien of flax or 
cotton. 
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Here burns my candle out, ay, here it dies, 
Which, while it lafted, gave King Henry light. Shake/p. 
We fee that wax candles laft longer than tallow candles, De- 
caufe wax is more firm and hard. Bacon. 
Take achild, and, fettinga candle Uefore him, he fhall find his 
pupil to contract very much, to exclude the light, with the 
brightnefs whereof it would otherwife be dazzled. Ray. 
2. Light, or luminary. t 
By thefe blefs’d candles of the night, 
Had you been there, Ithink you would have begg’d 
‘The ring of me, to give the worthy doctor. 
Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 
CA‘NDLEBERRY TREE., Sece SWEET-WILLOW; of which it is 
a fpecies. 
CANDLEHO'LDER. 2. f. [from candle and 4old.] 
x. Hethat holds the candle. 
2. He that remotely affifts. 
Let wantons, light of heart, 
‘Tickle the fenfelefs rufhes with their heels ; 
For I am proverb’d with a grandfire phrafe, 
To be a candleholder, and look on. Shake/p 
CANDLELIGHT- n. f. [from candle and dight.] The light of a 
candle. 
In darknefs, candlelight may ferve to guide men’s fteps, 


which, to ufe intheday, were madnefs, Hooker 
Before the day was done, her work fhe fped, È 
And never went by candlelight to bed. Dryden 
: The boding owl " 

Steals from her private cell by night, 
And flies about the candlelight. Swift. 


Sich as are adapted to meals, will indifferently ferve for din- 
ners or -fuppers, only diftinguifhing between daylight and 
candlelight. Swift: 

2. The neceffary candles for ufe. j 

I fhall find him coals and candlelight. Molineux: 

Ca’npitemas. 2. f. [from candle and:mafs.] “The feaft of the 

purification of the Bleffed Virgin, which was formerly cele- 
brated with many lights in churches. 

. The harveft dinners are held by every wealthy man, or, as 

we term it, by every good liver, between Michaelmas and Can- 

So Carew. 

‘There is a general tradition in moft parts of Europe, that 
inferreth the coldnefs of the fucceeding winter, upon fhining 
of the fun upon Candlemas day. rown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Come Candlemas nine years ago fhe dy’d, 
ee And now lies bury’d by the yew-tree fide. Gay. 
Ca’nprestick. 2. /. [from candle and fiick.] The inftrument 
that holds candles. ~ 
The horfemen fit like fixed candlefficks, 
With torch ftaves in their hands; and their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips. 
Shake/p. Henry V. 
Thefe countries were once chriftian, and ea of d 
church, and where the golden candiefticks did ftand. Bacon. 

I know a friend, who has converted the eflays of a man of 
quality, into a kind of fringe for his candlefticks. Addifon. 

Ca/‘NDLESTUFF. 2. f. [from candle and fuf.] Kitchen ftuff; 
greafe ; tallow. ; 

_ But then you will fay, that their vapour can laft but a fhort 
time; to that it may be anfwered, that, by the help of oil, and 
wax, and other candlefiuff, the lame maf continue, and the 
wick not burn. Bacon, 

CANDLEWA'STER. 2. /. [from candle and waffe.] ‘That which 
confumes candles ; a fpendthrift. 
Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune drunk 
With candlewafters. Shakefp. 
Ca’nvock. 2. f. A weed that grows in rivers. 

Let them dry fix or twelve months, both to kill the water- 
weeds, as water-lillies, canmdocks, reate, and bulrufhes, and alfo, 
that as thefe die for want of water, fo grafs may grow on the 
pond’s bottom. Wdtion’s Angler. 

Ca‘npour. 2. f. [candor, Lat.] Sweetnefs of temper ; purity 
of mind; opennefs; ingenuity; kindnefs. 
He fhould have fo much of a natural candour and fweetnefs, 
mixed with all the inmiprovement of leasing, as might convey 
knowledge with a fort of gentle infinuatic. Watts. 


To Ca/NDY. V. a. [probably from candare, a word ufed in later 
times, far to whiten. ] 


x. To conferve with fi y in fuch a manner as tha 
lies in flakes, or banalis ito tangles. ai 
Should the poor be flatter’d ? 
No, let the candy’d tongue lick abfurd pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
W here thrift may follow fawning. Shake/p. 
‘They have in Turkey confe€&tions like to candied ~ nferves, 


made of fugar and lemons, or fugar and citrons, or futar and 
viotéts,-and fome other flowers, and fome mixture of a 


per. 
i 4¢ Bacon. 
With cundy d plantancs, and the juicy pine, j 
On choiceft melons and fweet grapes they dine., Waller. 


2 To form into congelations. 


8 Will 


cA N 


Will the cold brook, 
Candied with ice, cawdle thy morning toaft, 
To cure thy o’er-night’s furfeit ? 
3. To incruft with congslations. 
Since when thofe frofts that winter brings, 
Which candy every green, 
Renew us like the teeming fprings, 
And we thus frefh are fcen. 
Jo Ca’nDY.v.n. Te grow congealed. 
Ca‘’nDpyY Lion's foot. [ca:anance, Lat.] A plant. 

‘The cup cf the flower- is  fquamofe ; the florets round the 
margin are much longer than thofe in the middle of the flower 5; 
the feeds are wrapt up in a leafy or downy fubftance within 
the cup, or outer coverinz. his plant begins to flower in 
May, and continues till Auguft.or September. ` Miller. 

CANE.. z. f- ganne, Lat. ] 
1. Akind of ftrong reed, of which walking ftaffs are made; a 
walking ftaff. ee REED. 

Theking thruft the captain from him with his cane ; where- 
upon he took his leave, and went home. Flarvey. 

If the poker be out of the way, or broken,.ftir the fire with 
your ér’s cane. Swift. 

2: The plant which yields the fugar. 

This cane or reed grows plentifully both in the Maft and 
Weft Indies. Other reeds have their fkin hard and dry, vand’ 
their pulp void of juice; but the fkin of the fugar cave is foft, 
and the fpongy matter or pith it contains very juicy. Tt ufu- 
ally grows four or five feet high, and abgut half an inch-in dia- 
meter 5 though fome have been mentioned inthe ifland «cf Tá- 
bazo twenty four feet high. The ftem or ftalk is dividéd by 
knots a footand a half apart. At the top it puts forth-a num- 
ber of long green tu‘ted leaves, from the middle of which arife 
the flower and the feed. “There are likewife leaves fpringing 
out from each knot; but thefe ufually fall as the case rifes. 
The ground fit for fugar canes is light. foft, and fpongy, lying 
on a defcent proper to carry off the watcr, and well turned to 
the fun. “hey ufually plant them in pieces cut a foot anda 
half below the top of the flower, and they are ordinarily ripe in 
ten months, though fometimes not till fifteen ; at which time 
they are found quite full of a white fucculent marrow, whence 
is expreffed the liquor of which fugar is made. When ripe, 
they are cut, their leaves cleared ‘off, and they are carried in 
bundles to the mills, which confift of three wooden rollers, 


Shakefpeare. 


Drayton. 


covered with fteel plates. Chambers. 
And the fweet liquor on the cane beftow, 
From which prepar’d the lufcious fugars flow. Blackmores 


3- A lance; a dart made of cane; whence the Spanifh /nego de 
CUTINA S 
Abenamar, thy youth thefe fports has known, 

Of which thy age is now {peétator grown ; 

Judge like thou fitt’ft, to praife or to arraign, 

The flying fkirmifh of the darted cave. Dryden. 

4- A reed. 
Food may be afforded to bees, by fmall canes or troughs con- 
veyed into their hives. Mortimer. 
ae ANE U. a. [from the noun.] ‘To beat with a walking 
aft?” 
CANI'CULAR. adj. [canicularis, Lat. j Belonging to the dog- 
ar; as, canicular or dog-days. 

In regard to different latitudes unto fome, the canicular days 
are in the winter; as unto fuch as are under the equinoétial 
line; for, unto them, it arifeth, when the fun is about the tro- 
pick of Cancer, which feafon unto them is winter. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

CANINE. adj. [caninus, Lat. ] ; 
x1. Having the properties of a dog? 

A third kind of women are made up of canine particles : 
thefe are fcolds, who imitate the animals out of which they 
were taken, always bufy and barking, and fnarl at every one 
that comes in their way. Addifon. 

2. Canine hunger, in medicine, is an appetite which cannot be 
fatisfied. 

It may occafion an exorbitant appetite of ufual things, which 
they will take in {fuch quantities, till they vomitthem up like 
dogs, from whemice it is called canine. Arbuthnot. 

Ca‘NIsTER. 77. Lcanif?rum, Lat.] 
z. A fmall bafket. 
My lovely care, 

‘Take the prefents, which the nymphs prepare: 

WV hite lilies in full canificrs they bring, 

With all the glories of the purple fpring. 

f imall veffel in which any thing 
aid up. F 

C NHER. n. f. (cancer, Lat. Tt feems to have the Me Meanine 
original with cancer, but to be accidentally Whitten with a 
when it denotes bad qualities in a lefs degre © ©" ‘ua Ber 
m ght come from charcre, Fr. and cancer from the Lauti. 

I. A worm that preys upon, and deftroys fruits. 

nd loathful idlenefs he doth deteft, 

Th canker worm of every gentle brealt. Sf cafèr. 
F--7ahich the locuft hath ieft, hath the caster worm eaten. 


No XXI. 


Dryacit. 
fuch as tea or coflee 


as ëls i. +- 
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A huffing, fhining, flatt’ring, cringing coward, 
A canker worm of peace, was Pair’d above bhim. 
2. A fly that preys upon truits. 
T here be of flies, caterpillars, canker Nics, und bear fics. 
Mlalton’s Argler. 


Crusy. 


3- Any thing that corrupts or confumes. 
Yet writers fay, asin t e fweeteit bud 
The eating cums r dwelis; fo cating love 
Inhabirs in the neit wits of all Shatcffpca-e. 
It is the cazier and ruin of many mens eftates, which, im 
procefs of time, breeds a publick poverty Tiason. 
Sacrilege may pr vean eating canker, and aconfuming moths 
in the eftate that we leave them Mite. bury 
No loner live the ce:nte:s of mv court ; 
All to your feveral ftutes with {peed refort ; 
Wattein wild riot what your land allows, 


“There ply the early feaft, and late caroutfe. Pope. 
4. A kind ot wild worthlefs rofe 
To put down Richard, that fweet lovely rofe, 
And plant this thorn, this canker Bolingbroke. Shalefp. 


Draw a cherry with the leaf, the thafe of a fleeple, a fingic 


or csnier rofe. Peacharm. 
5- An eating or corroding humour. 
I am not glad, that fuch a fore of time 
Should feck a plaifler by a contemn’d revolts 
And heal th’ inyeterate canéer of one wound, 
By making many. Shike/peares 


6. Corrofion ; virulence. . 
As with age his body uglier crows, 

So his mind with carters. 

7- A difeafe in trees. 
To CA’nKER. v. zn. [from the noun.] “To grow corrupt. 
‘That cunning architeét of cnke ed guile, 
Whom princes late difjpleafure left in bands, 
For falfed letters, and tuborned wile 
I will lift the down trod Mortimer 
As high i’ th’ air as this unthankful king, 

As this ingrate and cunker'd Bolingbroke. Shake/p- 

Silvering will fully and e.zéer more than gilding; which, if 
it might be corrected with alittle mixture of gold, will be pro- 
fitable. Bacon’s t’iyfical Remains. 

Or what the cros dire looking planet fmite, 
Or hurtful worm witi canker’ d venom bite. Milton. 
To fome new clime, or to thy native fk) 

Oh ! friendlefs and forfaken virtuc, fly : 

The Indian air is deadly to thec grown 5 

Deceit and canker’d malice rule thy throne. 

Let envious jealoufy, and cater’d (pight 

Produce my ations to fevereft lizht, 

And tax my open day, or fecret night. 

To Ca‘/NKER. V. a. 
I. To corrupt; to corrode. 
Reftore to God his due in tithe and time : 

A tithe purloin’d, cankers the whole eftate. 

2. To infeét; to pollute. : 

An honeft man will enjoy himfelf better in a moderate for- 
tune, that is gained wi-ia honour and reputation, than in an 
overgrown eftate, that is cankered with the acquilitions of ra- 
pine and exaéstion. Addijon’: Spectator. 

CA'NKERBIT. particip. adj. [from canker and bit.] Bitten wita 
an envenomed tooth. 
Know thy name is loft ; : 

By treafon’s tooth baregnawn and cankerbits 
Ca’NNABINE. adj. [cannaùi. us, Lat.] Hempen- 
Ca’‘NNIBAL. ». f. An anthropophagite 3; a man-catcr. 

The cannibals themfelves eat no man’s fleth, of thofe that die 


S hatte fptar ee 


Fairy Queens 


Dr jden. 


è Priors 


Flerbert: 


Shakefp- 
Dé. 


of themfelves, but of fuch as are flaih. ie ae 

“hey were little better. than cannibals, who to hunt one an- 
other; and he that hath moft ftrength and (wifcnets, doth et 
and devour all his fcllows. Davi sss 

It was my bent to fpeak, 

Of the cannibal: that cach other oss pre 

The anthroponhagi. and men whofe heads 

Lid grow bencaii i ir fhoulders. i Sta tefp. 

The captive cums’, oppreft with chains, 

Yet braves his foes, Wiles, provokes, difdains ; 

Of nature fierce, un:umeable, and proud, 

Fie bids de fiance to the gaping croud ; 

A y fpent ac Jaft, and fpeechliecfs as he lies, ie 

VW Granvil'e. 


try glances »necks their rage, and dies. 
Tf an civeaths commandment bad been given, Thou fhalt 
not cat human Acfh : world not thefe canrivais have eficemed 
atrnerc dificulethan allu reft? Tientley- 
ANNs. ALL y, adv. [from eannical.] In the manner of a can- 
nibal 
B-tjo.¢ C orioli, he fcotcht him and notcht him like a er ne 
nak »— fial] he been cannibally given, he might have broile 9 
wiid eaten him too. Shakefjr Coriolanzs. 
a aes x. Jf. [corrupted from calliper: 3 which fee ] Te 
- The fquare is taken by a pair of cannipers, OY (We rule 
clapped to the fiñe of a tree, meafuring the diftance between 
thein, Mortimer`s Hi fbardry. 
3 Z CA’NNON. 


CAN 


CANNON. 2. f [cannon, Fr. from canna, Lat. a pipe, mean- 
ing a large tube. j 

1. A great gun for battery. 

2. A gun larger than can be managed bythe hand. They are of 
fo many iizes, that they decreafe in the bore from a ball of forty- 
eight pounds to a bal! of five ounces. 

As cannons overchar2’d with double cracks, 

So they redoubled ftrokes upon the foe. Statef/?. 

He had lert al! the cansou he had taken; and now he fent ail 
his great caxzon to a gurrifon, Chircrcls?t. 

The making, or price, of thefe gunpowder intruments, is 
extremely expenfive, as isay be catily judged by the weight ov 
their materials ; a whole canusn weighing commonly cight thou- 
fani pounds; a half cannon, Rve thoufand; a culverin, four 
thoufand five hundred; ademi-culverin, three thoufand ; which, 
whether it be in iron or brafs, muft needs be very coltly. 

Filkins s Mathema. ical dasick. 

CANNON-BALL. 2. f. [from cannon, ball, Luilct, and /hot.J 

CANNON-BULLE?T. ? The balls which are fhot froin great 

CANNON-SHOT. guns. 

He reckons thofe for wounds that are made by bullets, al- 
though it be a cannorn-fkot. IF ifeman. 

Let a cannon-bul'et pafs through a room, it muft {trike fuc- 
ceffively the two fides of the room. Locke. 

To CANNONA‘’DE V. n. [from cannon.] To play the great guns; 
to batter or attack with great guns. 

Both at mies canncnaded all the enfuing day. Tatler. 

To CANNONA‘’DE. v.a. To fire upon the enemy with cannón. 

CANNONI ER., x. f. [from cannon.) The engincer that manages 
the cannon. . 

Give me the cups: : 

And let the kettle to the trumpets fpeak, 

‘The trumpets tothe cannonier without, 

T he cannons to the heav’ns, the heav’nsto earth. ShAake/p. 

A third was a moft excellent cannonier, whofe good fkill did 
much endamage the forces of the king. . Flayward. 

Ca’nwrotr. A word compounded cf can and zot. 3 

I cast but believe many a child can tell twenty, long be- 
fore he has any idea of infinity at all. te. 

Cano’a. q7. /- A boat made by cutting the trunk of a tree in- 

CANOE. t to a hollow veffel. 

Others made rafts of wood, and others devifed -the boat of 
one tree, called the canoa, which the Gauls, upon the river 
Roan, ufed in afiifting the tranfportation of Hannibal’s army. 

P Rateigh’s Effays. 


‘They maintained a war againft Semiramis, in which they 


had four thoufand monoxyla, or canoes, of one piece of timber.. 


: Arbuthnot on Coins. 
CA’NON. n. f. [xauwv.] 
zx. A rule; alaw. i , 
T'he truth is, they are rules and canons of that law, which is 


written in all men’s hearts; the church had for ever, no lefS 


than now, ftood bound to obferve them, whether the apoftle 
had mentioned them or no. FIcoker. 
His books are almoít the very canon to judge both doćtłrine 


and difcipline by. Filcoker. 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruel, 
Then what fhould war be ? Shake/p. 


Canons in logick are fuch as thefe: every part of a divifion, 
fingly taken, mult contain lefs than the whole; and a defini- 
tion muft be peculiar and proper to the thing defined. 

l Watts’s Logick. 
2. The laws made by ecclefiaftical councils. _ 

Canon law is that law, wħi hir ade and ordained in.a ge- 

neral council, or provincia: C 


od sf the church. Ayliffe. 

“Thefe were looked on as -J Serfons, and great feverities 
of penance were prefcribed as appcars by the canons of 
Ancyra, and many others. 


Stillingfieet. 
3- The books of Holy Scriptur De 

Canon allo sermotes thole b- ripture, which are re- 
ceived estnipired and canoni o < itinguifh them from either 
profane, apocryphal, or diffted bi.oks. T hus, we fay, that 
Gene/fis is part of the facred c“ che™Scripture. Asli ffe. 

4. A dignitary in cathedral churches. 

For deans and canons, or vrebe-"., of cathedral churches, in 
their firft inftitution, they were of got ufe in the chatch 5; 
they were to be of counfel with tue bifhop for hif rev ‘and 
for his government in caufes ecciciirftical. = Iran. 

Swift much admires the n'cs- wad airs. 

And longs to be a canon there. = 

A canon / that’s a place too meant 

No, dodétor, you fhall be a deañ; 

Two-dozen canons round your ftall, 

And you the tyrant o’cr them all. 

5. Canons Regular. Such as are place? ” 
6. Canons Secular. Lay canons, who . 

honour, admitted into fome chapters. 
7. [Among chirurgeons.] An inftrument ufca 


or the great rule. 


.wafterics. A 
as ğü ma], 


wounds. T-et. 
8. A large fort of printing letter, probably fo ca'hd beings 


.firftt ufed in printing a book of canons; or perhaps’‘from_ s 
fize, and therefore properly Written cannon. 


To 
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Ca’NON BIT. n. /- That part of the bit let into the herfe’s mouth, - 
A goodly perfon, and could manage fair, 
His fiubborn fteed with canonébit, 
Who under him did trample as the air. Fairy Queen, 
Ca’nNonESsS. nu. f: [canoni fu, low Lat.] 
"There are allo, in popifh countries, women which they call 
fecular canoneles, living after the example of fecular canons. > 
Ayie s Parergon, 
CANO'NICAL. adj. [canonicus, low Lat.) 
1. According to the canon. 
2. Conftituting the canon. 

Publick readings there are of books and writings, not cano- 
nical, wiercby the church doth alfo preach, or openly make 
known the doctrine of virtuous converfation. ‘coker. 

No fuch book was found amongft thofe canonical fcriptures, 

: Raleigh's Hiflory of the l¥ orld. 
3- Regular; ftated; fixed by ecclefiaftical laws. 

Seven times in a day do I praife thee, faid David ; from this 
definite number fome ages of the church took their pattern for 
their «ancnical hours. Tayler, 

4- Spiritual; ccclchattical ; relating to the church. 

York anciently had a metropolitan jurifdiction over all the 
bifhops of Scotland, from whom they had their confecration, 
and to whom they {wore canonical obedience. Ayliffe. 

CANO’NICALLY. adv. [from cancnical.] In a manner agreeable 
to the canon. £ 

It isa known ftory of the friar, who, on a fafting day, bids 
his capon be carp, and then very canonically eat it. 

. Government of the Tongue. 
CaANO'NICALNESS. 2. f. [from canonical.] “1 he quality of being 
canonical. ; 
Ca’xnon:st. n.f. [from canen.] A man verfed in the ecclefiaf. 
tical laws; a profeffour of the canon law. 

John Fifther, bifhop of Rechefter, when the king would bave 
tranflated him from that poor bifhoprick, he refufed, faying, he 
would not forfuke his poor little old wifé: thinking of the fif- 
teenth canon of the Nicene council, and that of ‘he cauoni/is, 
Matrimonium inter epifeopum EF ecclefiam effe coutraéFum, Ec. 

f , Camdeu’s Remains. 
Of whofe ftrange crimes no canoenif? can tell, 
In what comman.ment’s large contents they dwell. Pope. 
CANONIZATION. 2. f: [from cazonize.] Thë ast of declaring 
zg man a faint. j i 
it is very fufpicious, that the interefts of particular families, 
or churches, have too great a {way in their cancnizations, ` 

Addifcn cn Italy. 
To CANONIZE. v. a. [from canon, to put into the canon, or rule 

for obferving feftivals.] To declare any man a faint. 

The king, defirous to bring into the houfe of Lancafter ce-' 
leftial honour, became fuitor to pope Julius, to canonixe kin 
Henry VI. fora faint. | we: Bacon's Henry V 

i By thofe hymns all fhall approve 
Us canéniz’d for love. : Donne. 
. They have a pope too, who hath the chief care of religion, 
and of canonizing whom he thinks fit, and thence have the ho- 
nour of faints. Stilling flect. 
CA‘NONRY. t= 7: [from canon ] An ecclefiaftical berefice in 
CA‘NONSHIP. ome cathedral or collegiate church, which has 
a prebend, or a ftated allowance out of the revenues of fuch 
church, commonly annexed to it. i | Ayliffe. 
Ca/NOPIED. adj. [from canopy.] Covered with a canopy. 
fat me down to watch upon a bank, 

With ivy canopy’d, and interwove. 

With faunting boneyfuckle. Milton. 

CANOPY. z. /. [canopeum, low Lat.] A covering of ftate over 
a throne or bed; a covering fpread over the head. 
She is there brought unto a paled green, E 

And placed under a ftately canopy, 

“The warlike feats of both thofe knights to fee. 


s C Fair een. 
Now fpread the night her fpangled Canapy, 7 


And fummon’d every reftl<G& eye to fleep. Fairfax. 
Nor will the raging fever’s fire abate, 
With golden canspi£s, and beds of ftate. Dryden. 


A NOPY. V. a. [from the noun. To cover with a canopy. 
The birch, the myrtle, cents ba úi 
Like friends did all embrace; Ț ’ 
And their large branches did difplay, 
To canopy the place. 
CANO’ROUS. ad. (cancrus, Lat.] Mufical; tuneful. 
Birds that are mob camereus, and whafe notes we moft com- 
vrid, are of little Yoats, and fhort. Brown. 
‘probably fren cantus, Lat. implying the <4 tone 
by vagrants; but imagined by fome ta he; 


Dryden. 


A ¥ imt.] vake/p. 

‘ -%t ufed by beggars and vagabonds. erves, 

A _„ >ar form of {peaking peculiar tro fame certain net and 
en. . re 


o e not always in the properterms of navigatiog Bacon. 
fervice, or in the cent of any profeffion. 
If we would trace out the original of that flagrantz f- Waller 
ed impiety, which has prevailed among us for fo 
Should find, that it owes its rife to that cant and hyypoc ` 


8 wal a 
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which had taken poffeffion of the people’s minds in the timcs of 
tle: great rebcliion. Aeidijon’s Frechslder. 

Altrologers, with an old paltry cant, and a few pot-hvoks 
for planets, to amufe the vulgar, have too Jong been fuftered 
to abule the world. ` Swifts Predictions for the Year 1, Or. 

A few general rules, with a certain ca .t of words, has fome- 
tim s fet up an illiterate heayy writer, for a moit judiciou and 
formidable critick. “ae . dif m's Spectator. 

3. A whining pretenfion to goodnefs; in formal and affected 
terms 

Of promife prodigal, while pow`r you want, 

And preaching in the felf-denying cant. Di yden's Aurengz. 

4. Barbarous jargon. 

The affectation of fome late authours, to introduce and 

“multiply caut words, is the moft ruinous corruption in any 
language. Swift. 
Auétion, 
Numbers of thefe tenants, or their defcendants, are now of- 
fering to fell their leales by cant, even thofe which were for 
lives. Swift. 
Jo CANT. v.n. [from the noun.] ‘To talk in the jargon of 
particular profeffions, or in any kind of formal affected lan- 
guage, or with a peculiar and ftudied tone of voice. 
en cant endlefsly about zzaʻeria and forma; hunt chimeras. 
by rules of art, or drefs up ignorance in words. of bulk or 
found, which may ftop up the mouth of enquiry. ` 
Glanville’s Scepfts Scientifica. 

That uncouth affected garb of fpeech, or canting language ra- 
ther, if I may fo call it, which they have of- late taken up, is 
the fignal diitinétion and charaécteriftical note of that, which,_ 
in that their new langua e, they call the godly parry. Sander for. 

The bufy, fubtile ferpents of the law, 

Did firft my mind from true obed ence draw ; 

While I did limits to the king prefcribe, ` 

And took for oracles that canting tribe. 

Untkill’'d.in fchemes, by planets to forefhow, 

Like canting rafcals,; how the wars will go. Dryden's Juven. 

CANTA‘LIVER. See CANTILIVER. 

CANTATA. n. f.-[Ital.] <A fong. 

CANTA TION. 4. f- [from canto, Eat] The ac of finging. 

CANTER. n. /. [from cart.] A term of reproach for hypocrites, 
who talk formally of religion, ‘without cbeving it. 

CANTERBURY BELLS. See BELFLOWER. 

CANTERBURY GALLOP. [In horfemanthip.] The hard gallop of 
an ambling horfe, comimonly called a canter; and probably de- 
aves from the monks riding to*Canterbury on eafy ambling 

10rfes. 

CANT HARIDES. n.f- [Latin.] Spanifh flies; ufed to raife 

ifters. 

The flies, cantharides, are bred of a worm, or caterpillar, but 
peculiar to certajn fruit ttees; as are the fig tree, the pine tree, 
and the wild brier; ajl which bear fweet fruit, and fruit that 
hath a kind of fecret biting or fharpnefs: for the fig hath a 
milk in it, that is fweet and corrofive; the pine apple hath a 
kernel that is ftrong and abfterfive. Bacon's Nat. Fiiftory. 

CANTHAUS. n.f: (Latin.] The corner of the eye. Thein- 
ternabis called the greater, and the external the leffler canthus. 

: tC Ve 

A gentlewoman was feized with an inflammation and ae 

mour in the grear canthus, or angle of her eye. 

CA NTICLE. n. J? [from canto, Lat.] A fong; 
for a fong in fcripture. : 

This right of eftate, in fome nations, 
expreffled by Mofes in his causjcles, in the perfon of God to the 
J ews. ; Bacon’ s Foly War. 

CANTI'LIVERS. 2. f. Pieces of food framed into the front or 
other fides of an houfe, to fuftain the moulding and eaves over 


5- 


Refcommon. 


ED tjeman. 


ufed generally 


is yet more fignificantly 


_ it. x0n's Mechanical E xer.ifes. 
CA NTLE. 2./ [éant, Dutch, a corner; e/chantillon, Fr. a e 
A piece with corners. 


rner Skinner. 
Sce how this river comes, me crankling in, 


And cuts me from the beft of all m land, 
A huge halfmoon, a monflrous candle out. Shake/p. H.1V. 
To CA'NTLE. v. a. [from the noun.) To cut in pieces. 
For four ti talking, if one piece thou take, 
_ That muft be 4Y¥rt/ed, and the judge.gofnack. Dryden’s Juv. 
CANTLET. 7. f: Grom cantle.] A piece; a fragment. 
Raging wit’ high difdain, repeats his blows: 
Wor ikbield, nor po å 


armour can their“foerce fe: 
Huge cantlers of his buckler ftrew th oppote ; 


, „na no defence in his 4or’d arms is found. 
CH NGO. n.f [ital.] A book, or (€&ion of a poe 
Why, what would you do?— 
NI &e a willow cabbin at your gate, 
v upon my ul within the houfe; 
oya!l cants of contemned loye. Shakeb: ‘ 
wYU N. z. /: [from xævd@, the corner of ee, Jau Neace 


t. APC cantons of the Swi . E x 
an car]. Recent oa LEWO GER prince 


T- ccior divifion of land. 


Shes AOA ett of land, called the Englith pale, con- 
EF n ires, did maintain a bordering war with the 


. 





cA 


cA P 


Irifh, and retain the form of Englifh government. 
2. A fmall community, or clan. 

“The fame is the cafe of rovers by land; fuch, as yet, are 
fome cantons in Arabia, and fome petty kings of the mountains, 
adjacent to flraits and ways. Bace.ws fdcely lar. 

To Ca’nNion. v. a. [from the noun.] To divide into little 
arts. 

: Families fhall quit all fubjeQion to him, and canten his em- 

pire into !<fs g .vernments for themf{cives. Locke. 

It would certainly be for the good of mankind, to have all 
the mighty cmpires and monarchies of the world camtoned out 
into petty ftates and principalities. Addifon on Italy. 

“I he late king of Spain, reckoning it an indignity to have his 
territories cartoued cut into parccls by other princes, during his 
own life, and without his confent, rather chofe to bequeath the 
monarchy entire to a younger fon of France. Swift. 

They cantən out to themfelves a little province in the intel- 
lectual world, where they fancy the light fhines, and all the reft 
is in darknefs. atts’ s Linprevement of the Adind. 

To CA NTONIZE. U.a. [from caxton.] To parcel outinto fmall 
divifions. 

Thus was all Ireland cantonized among ten perfons of the 
Englifh nation. Davies on Ireland. 

The whole foreft was in a manner cantonized amongft a ver 
few in number, of whom fome had regal right. Howel. 

CA'NTRED. 2. f- he famein Wales as an bþundred in England. 
For cantre, in the Britifh language, fignifiethan hundred. Cewe/l. 

The king cegranfs to him all that province, referving only 
the city of Dublin, and the cantreds next adjoining, with the 
maritime, towns. Davies on Ireland. 

CA‘NVASS. z. /. [caneva:, Fr. cannabis, Lat. hemp.] A kind 
of cloth woven for. feveral ufes, as fails, painting cloths, tents. 

The mafter commanded forthwith to fet on all the canva/s 
they could, and fly homeward. Sidney. 

' And eke the pens that did Ris pinions bind, 
Were like main yards with flying canvafs lin’d. Fairy Queen. 
Their canva/s caftles up they quickly rear, 


Davies. 


And build a city in an hour's fpace. Fairfax. 
Where-e’er thy navy fpreads her canva/s wings, 
Homage to thee, and peace to all fhe brings. Waller. 


With fuch kind paffion haites the prince to fight, 
And fpreads the flying canva/s to the found; 
Him whom go danger, werc he there, could fright ; 


Now abfent, every little ncife can wound. Dryden: 
' ‘Thou, Eneller, long with noble pride, 

‘The foremoft of thy art, haft vy’d 

With nature in a generous ftrife, 

And touch’d the ca»wa/s into life. Addifon. 


ToCa’nvass. V. a. [Skinner derives it from cannabaffer, Fr. to 
beat hemp; which being a very laborious employment, it is 
uled to fignify, to {earch diligently into ] 

x. To fift; to examine. — 

' I have made careful fearch on all hands, and canvaffed the 
matter with all poffible diligence. codward. 

2. To debate; tocontrovert. - 

` he curs difcovered a raw hide in the bottom of a river, and 
laid their heads her how to come at it: they canvaffed 
the matter ane way arid t’other, and concluded, that the way 
to get it, was to drink their way to it. L’ Efirange. 

To Ca’nvAss. v. 2. “To follicite. 

" This crime of canvaffing, or folliciting for church-prefer- 
ment, ig, by the canon law, called fimony. <Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Ca‘ny. adj. (from cane. ] 

1. Full of canes. ` 
2. Confifting of canes. 
But in his way ligt-ts onthe barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chinefes drive, 
With fails and wind, their cany wagsors light, Parad. Loft. 
Ca’NZONET. n. f (canzonetta, Ital.] A little fong. 
. Vecchi was moft pleafing of all others, for his conceit and 
‘variety, as well his mad. igals as canzonets. Peacham. 


CAP. z. f- [cap, Welch; ceppe, Sax. cappe, Germ. cappe, Fr. 
ri le feat capa; Span. Š., e, Dap. and Dutch; caput,a head, 
atin. : 


x. The garment that covers the head. 
Here is the cap your worfhbip did befpeak.— 
Why, this was moulded on a porringer, 
A vel--=+ difh. Shake/p. Taming the Shrew. 
I hit: ever held my.cup off to thy fortune.— 


— Thou baftferv'd me with much faith. Shake/pearee 
_Firft, lolling floth, imywoollen cap, 
wen after-dinner rap. Swift. 


, the whip, the mafculine attire, 
“which they roughen to the fenfe. Thomjon’s Autumn. 


eñfign of the cardinalate. 
.. Henry the fifth did fometimes prophefy, 
ff once h¢ came to be a cardinal, 


He’ make his cap coequal with the crown. 
3- The-topmoft ; the higheft. 
‘Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. 
4. A reverence made by uncovering the head. 


Shake/p. Z2. VI. 
Shake/p. Timon. 


They 


C AP 


They more and lefs, came in with cap and knee, 

Met him in boroughs, cities, villages. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

Should the want of a cap or a cringe fo mortally difcompofe 
him, as we find afterwards it did. L’ Eftrange. 

5. A veflel made like a cap. 

It is obferved, that a barrel or caf, whofe cavity will contain 
eight cubical feet of air, will not ferve a diver above a quarter 
of an hour. 

6. Cup +f a great gun. 
to preferve the prime. 

7. Cap of mintenance. One of the regalia carried before the 
king at the coronation. 

Jo CaP. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

x. Io cover on the top. 

‘The bones next the joint are capfed with a fmooth cartilagi- 
nous fubftance, ferving both co ftrengthand motion. Derhuz. 

2. To fnatch off the cap. 

:f one, by another occafion, take any thing from anothers 
as boys fometimes ufe to cap one another, the fame is ftraight 
felony. Spenfer on Ireland. 

3- To cap verfes. To name alternately verfes beginning with a 
particular Ictter ; to name alternatel °- 
WV here Henderfon, and th’ other mafits, 

Were fentto ap texts, and put cafes. Finudibras. 

Sure it isa pitiful pretence to ingenuity, that can be thus kept 
up, there being little need of any other faculty but memory , to 
be able to cp texts. Government of the Tongue. 

There is an author of ours, whom I would defire him to 
read, before he ventures at casping characters. AtterlLury. 


E 2 pè. 
AP â pè i [cap à piè, Fr.] E rom head to foot; all over. 


CAP a pie. 
A figure like your father, 

Arm’d at all points exaQily, cap à pè, 

Appears before them, and, with folemn march, 
Gocs flow and ftately by them, Shakefp. Hamlet. 

T here for the two contending knights he fent, - 

Arm’d cap à p'e, with rev’rence low they bent; 

He fmild on both. Dryden’ s Fables. 


A piece of lead laid over the touch-hole, 


A woodloufe, 

That folds upicfelf in itfelf for a houfe, i 

As round as a ball, without head, without tail, 

Inclos`d cap ê pè ina ftrong coat of mail. 2 Swift.. 

CAP-PAPER. A fort of coarfe brownith paper. . 
_ Having, for trial fake, filtred it through cap-pe@ger, there re- 
mained in the filrre a powder. B 

CapaAasiiti: Y. wf [trom capable.] 
being capaile. 

CA’PABL adj. [capab’e, Fr.] 

1. Endued with powers equal to any particular thing., 

‘lo fay,. that the more capable, or the better deferver, hath 
fuch right to govern, as he may compulforily bring under the 
lefs worthy, is idle. . Bacon. 

W hen we confider fo much of that fpace, as is equal to, or 
capable to receive a body of apy afligned dimenfions. : Locke. 

When you hear any perfon give nis judgment, confider with 
yourfelt whether he be a spel s judah, atts. 

2. Intelligent; able to underftand. = 

Look you, how~pale he glares 5 

His form and caufe conjointd, preaching to ftones, ‘ 

Would make them capable.: Shakefo. Hamlet. 

3. Capacious ; able to receive or underftand. 

I am much bound to God, that he ‘bath endued you with one 


capab.e of the beft inftructions. Digby. 
4. Sufceptible. 
“Uhe foul, immortal fubftance, to remain, 
in. Prior. 


Confciaus of joy, and capable 

5. Qualified for ; without any natural impediment. 
These i no man that believes the goodnefs of God, but muft 
beinciined to think, that he hath made fome things for as long 
a duration as they are capable of. ZT illotfor. 


6. Qualified for ; without legal i 


cS 
Loyal and natural hoy! | ey 
To make thee capable. 


It has the particle of before 2 noun. 


jiment. 
, lands 
rk the means 


Shake/p- King Lear. 


= W hat fecret fprings their eager paflions move, 
How capable cf death for injur’d love. Dryden's Firgil. 
8. Hollow. This fenfe is not now in ufe. l 


Lean but upon a rufh * 
‘The cicatrice, and capableimprecffure, °.. 
Thy palm fome moments kceps. Shak jh. | 
Ca’raAcLeNess. n. /. [from capable. The qualitv-or i 
being capable; knowledze; ander “++: power of. 
CAPA/’CIiOUS. adj. [crapax, Lat 
1. Wide; large; able to hold m:.-. 
Beneath the inceflant weeping ~ 
I fee the rocky Siphons ftretch’d immenic, 
The mighty refervoirs of harden’d chalk, 
Or ftiff compaéted clay, capacious found. Thomj.. - .futumn. 
2. Extenfive ; equal to much knowledge, or great delign, 
There are tome perfons of a good genius, and a capacious 
mind, who write and fpeak very obfcurcly. WFatts. 


Capacity ; the quality oF 


CARP 


CAPA'CIOUSNESS. 2. f. [from capacicus.] “The power of,hold- 
ing or receiving; lar encfs. 

A concave meafure, of known and dencminate capacity, 
ferves to meafure the capaciou/ne/s of amy other veficl. In like 
manner, toa given weight, the weight of all other bodies may 
be reduced, and fo found out. Ftolder on Time. 

Jo CAPACITATE. V. a. [from capacity.] To make capable; 
to enable; to qualify.- 

By this initruction we may be capacitated to obferve thofe 
errours. Dryden. 

‘1 hefe fort of men were fycophants only, and were endued 
with arts of life, to capacitate them for thé converfation of the 
rich and great. x Tatler. 

Capa‘city. n. f. [capa ité, Fr.] 
1. The power of holding or €ontaining any thing- 
Had our palace the capacity 
To camp this hoft, we would all fup together. 
Notwithftanding thy capacity 

Receiveth as the fea, nought enters there, 

Of what validity and pitch fve’er, . 

But falls into abatement and low price. Shakefpeare. 

For they that moft and greatcft things embrace, 

Enlarge thereby their mind’s capacity, 

As ‘ftreams enlary’d, enlarge the channel's frace. D.:vies. 

‘ppate, confidered in length, breadth, and t.u.icknefs, I think, 
may be.called capacity. Lake. 

2. T he forte or power of the mind. 

‘Wo intelle&ual creature in the world, is able, by capacit:, to 
do that which nature d th without capacity and knowledge. 

, Ffooker, b.i § 30 

Irr fpiritual natures, fo much as there is of d:fire, fo much 
there is alfo of capacityto receive. Ido not fay, there is always 
a capacity to receive the very thing they defire 5 for that may be 
impoffible. Scuth. 

An heroick poem requires the accomplifhment of fome ex- 
traordinary undertaking; which requires the ftrength and vi- 
gour of the body, the duty of a foldier, and the capacity and 
prudence of a general. Drydgews Jup- Desi ation. 

3- Power; ability.. 
Since the world’s wide frame does not include 
A caufe with fuch capacities endu’d, 
Some other caufe o'er nature muff prefide. 
.5- Room; fpace. 

‘There remained, in the cajacity of the exhaufted cylinder, 

ftore of little rooms, or fpaces, empty or devoid of air. Bayle. 
6. State; condition ; character. 

A miraculous revolution, reducirg many from the head ofa 
triumphant rebellion, to their old condition of mafons, f{mithsy 
and carpenters ; that, in this capacity, they might repair what, 
as colonels and captains, they had ruined and defaced. Scutb. 

You defire my thoughts as a friend, and not as a member of 
parliament; they are the fame in-both capacities. Swift. 

CAPA/RISON. 7. /- [caparazon, a great cloke, Span.] A horfe- 
cloth, or a fort of cover for a horfe, which is fpread over his 
furniture. ` 3 Farı ier’s Dia 

Tilting furniture, emblazon’d fhields, 

Imprefies quaint, caparifons, ard fteeds, 

Bafes, and tinfel trappings, gorgeous knights, 

At jouft, and tournament. Miltorw’s Parad fe Loft. 

Bopo wore a breaítplate, and a lighe juppon ; l 7 

Their horfes cloath’d with rich caparifon. Dryden's Fables, 

To CaPa’RISON. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

x. To drefs in caparifons. 

$ At his command, 

The ftceds, caparifoud with purple, ftand; 

With golden trappings, glorious to behold, 

And champ betwixt thcir teeth the foaming gold. Dryden. 

2. Todrefs pompoufly ; in a ludicrous fenfe. à 

Don’t you think, though I am caparifoned like a man, I have 
a doublet and hofe in my Gifpofition ? Shake p. As you lika ite 

CapPpr. z. /f. [cape, Fr-] 

y. Headlong; promontory. 

What from the cape can you difcern at fea ?— 
‘—Nothing at all; it isa high wroutyjt flood. Shak<«/p. Oth, 
‘The partir. fun, 

Beyond the earth’s green cape, and va&dant ifles, 

Hefperean fets; my fignal to depart. , Paradife Lt. 

The Romans made. war upon the Tarentines, and obliged 
them by treaty ngg tòail beyond the cape. Aributhn:t on Carns. 

2. The neck-piece of a cloke. 
He was cloathed ifi a robe of fine blac 
es and cape. 
` n.f- [from caper, Latin, a goat.] Ale 


Sha.’ e/p. 


Blickmore. 


Cio "th wide 


- a gimp; 4 


We that are true lovers, run into ftrange capers; | yt as all 
is mortal in nature, fo is all naturein Jove mortal ins Ea 
' Shake/peare’s Api fjou like it. 


Flimnap, the treafurer, is allowed to cut a caper ftrait 


rope, at leaft an inch higher than any other lord , whole 
empire. Swifts G ~ * %sTravels. 
Ca’PER. 7. f. [capparis, Lat.] An acid pickle. ~~ ISISH- 
WVe invent new fauces and pickles ~ which rèftm ele ite 
“nima 


CAP | C A P 


animal ferment in tafte and virtue, as mangoes, olives, and ca- The firt whercof is written in capital letters, without ckap- 
pers. Foyer on the Flumiurs. ters or verfes. SE Crews Cofmstoria Sacra. 
CaA‘PER BUSH. w: T- [cappari:, Lat. ] 7- Capital Stock. The principal or original ftock of a trading 
Its ower contifts of four leaves, which are expanded in form company. 
of aqtofe; the fruit is flefhy, and fhapcd like a pear; in which Ca/pitrac. z. / [from the adjective. ] 
are contained many rouhdifh feeds. ‘1 his plant grows in the x. The upper part of a pillar. , 
fouth of France, in Spain and in Italy, upon old walls and You fee the volute of the Ionick, the foliage of the Corin- 
buildings; and the buds of the-flowers, before they are open, thian, and the ovoli of the Dorick, mixed, without any rezu- 
-are pickled for eating. Miller. larity, on the fame capital. 3 
To CAPER. v. nu. [from the noun. ] 2. The chief city of a nation or kingdom. 


x. To dance frolickfomely. Ca’PITALLY. adv. [from capital.] In a capital manner. 
The truth is, Í am ony old in judgment; and he that will 


Addijin on Ltw'y. 


CAPITA'TION. n. /. [from caput, the head, Lat.] Numeration 
caper with me for a thoufand marks, let him lend me the mo- by heads. 
ney, and haveat him. Shake/peare. He fuffered alfo for not performing the commandment of 
2. To {kip for merriment. 2 


God, concerning capitation ; that, when the pcople were num- 
bered, for every head they fhould pay unto God a fhekel. 
Browns Fulgar Errou: s. 


CAPITE. 2. f- [from caput, capitis, Lat] 


ur mafter 
Cap’ ring to eye her. Shakefp. Tempe/?. 
fis nimble hand’s inftinét then taught each ftring 
A cap’ ring cheerfulnefs, and made them fing 


A tenure which holdcth immediately of the king, as of his 

To their own dance. . Crafbaw. crown, be it by knight’s fervice or focage, and not as of any 

The family tript it about, and caper’d, like hailftones: bound- honour, caftle, or munour: and therefore it is «thcrwife called 

ing from a marble floor. ‘ Arbuthnot. a tenure, that holdeth merely of the king; becaufce, as the 
3- To dance; fpokeén in contempt. 


crown is a corporation and feigniory in grofs, as the common 


The ftage would need no force, nor fong, nor dance,. lawyers term it, fo the king that poffleffeth the crown, is, in 


Nor capering monfieur from atiive France. awe. account of law, perpetually king, and never in his minority, 
CA‘’PERER. 7, F [from :aper.]. A dancer; in contempt. nor ever dieth. ) i _  Cowel. 
The tumbler’s gambols fome delight afford ; CAPITULAR. n. /. [from capitulum, Lat. an ecclefiaftical chap- 
No lefs the nimble caperer on the cord : ter. ] A 
But thefe are {till infipid {tuff to thee, I. A body of the ftatutes ofa chapter. . i 
Cocp’d in a fhip, and tofs’d upon the fea. _ Dryd. That this practice continued to the time of Charlemain, ap- 
CA PIAS. n. J: [Lat.] A writ of two forts, one before judgment, pears by aconftitution in his capitular. Taylor. 
called capias ad refpondendum, in an action perfonal, if thefhe- 2. A member of a chapter. 
riff, upon the RAE writ of diftrefs, return that he has no effects 


Canonifts do agree, that the chapter makes decrees and fta- 


in his jurifdiction. The other is a writ of execution after tutes, which fhall bind the chapter itfelf, and all its members 


judgement. Cowel. or capitulars. Ayliffé. 
cA State EOousS. adj. The fame with capillary. To CAPIYTULATE. v. n. [from capitulum, Lat. ] 
CAPIÝLLAMEN V. 7z. f. [capillamentum, Lat.] Thofefmallthreads x1. To draw up any thing in heads or articles. 


or hairs which grow up inthe middle of a lower, and adorned Percy, Northumberland, 


with little herbs at the top, are called capi/laments. Quincy. The archbifhop of York, Douglas, and Mortimer, 
CAPILLARY. adj. [from capillus, hair, Lat. ] Capitulate againft us, and are up. Shake/p. 
x. Refembling hairs; fmall; minute; applied to plants. 2.. To 


; ield, or furrender up, on certain ftipulations. 
Capillary, or capillaceous plants, are fuch as have no main 


The king took it for a great indignity, that thieves fhould 

ftalk or ftem, but grow to the ground, as hairs on the head; offer to capttulate with him as enemies. Haywa! d: 

and which bear their feeds in littie tufts or protuberances on the I ftill purfued, and, about two o’clock this afternoon, fhe 

backfide of their leaves. ee Quincy, thought. fit to capitulate. SpeEator. 
Our common hyffop is not the leaft of vegetables, nor ob- CAPITUL 


TION. 2. /. [from capitulate.] Stipulation ; terms ; 
ferved to grow upon walls; but rather, as Lemnius well con- conditions. — 


ceiveth, fome kind of capillaries, which are very {mall plants, It was nota complete conqueft, but rather a dedition upon 


and only grow upon walls and ftony places. terms and capitu/ations, agreed between the conquerour and the 

_ 8 | Brown’s Vulgar Errours. conquered; wherein, ulually, the yielding party fecured to 

2. Applied to veffiels of the body. Small; as the ramifications ©  themfelves their law and religion. Fale. 
of the arteries. uincy. - CAPYVI TREE. n.f. [copaiba, Lat.] 

Ten capillary arteries in fome parts of the body, as in the It hath a flower confifting of five leaves, which expand in 

brain, are not equal to one hair; and the fmalleft lymphatick form of a rofe; the pointal is fixed in the centre of the Mower, 


veflels arc an hundred times fmaller than the fmalleft capillary which afterwards becomes a pod, containing one or two feeds, 


artery. Arbuthnot on Aliments. which are furrounded with a4 pulp of a yellow colour. This 
CAPILLA TION. a. f- [from capillus, Lat.] A veifel like a hair; tree grows near a village called Ayapel, in the province of An- 
a {mall ramification of veffels-. tiochi, in the Spanifh Weft Indies, about ten days journey 
Nor is the humour contained in fmaller veins, or obfcurer from Carthagena. ‘There are great numbers of thefe trees in 
capiliztions, but in a veficle. Broun. the woods about this village, which grow to the hcight of fixty 
CAPITAL. adj. [ capitalis, Lat.] feet; fome of them do not yield any of the balfam ; thofe that 
a. Relating to the head. do, are diftinguifhed by a ridge, which runs along their trunks. 
Weeds muft the ferpent now his capital bruife ‘Thefe trees are wounded in their centre, and they apply veflels 
Expect with mortal pain. Paradife Laft. to the wounded part, to receive the balfam, which will all fow 
2. Criminal in the higheft degree, fo as to touch life. out ina fhort time. One of thefe trees will yield five or fix 
Edmund, I arrett thee gallons of balfam.,. Miller. 
On capi’al treafon. i Shake/p. K. Lear. CAPON. n. f- [capo, Lat.] A caftrated cock. 
Scveral cafes deferve greater punifhment than many crimes In good roaít beef my landlord fticks his knife; 
that arc capital among us. Swift. The capon fat delights his dainty wife- - -. Gay. 
3- I hat which affeets life. CAPONNIERE. n. /. (Fr.a term in fortificatiort. } -A covered 
In capital caufes, wherein bift one man’s life is in queftion, lodgment, of about four or five fect broad, encompailed with 
the cvidence ought to be clear; much more ina judgment up- a little parapet of about two feet high, ferving to fupport. 
on awar, which is capital to thoufands. Bacon. planks laden with earth. ‘This lodgment contains fifteen-or 
4. Chief; principal. : z twenty foldiers, and is- igally placed at the extremity of the 
Iwill, outof atinfinite number, reckon but fome that are counterfcarp, having little embrafures made in them, through 
moft cupital, an ommonly occurrent both in the life and con- y 


10 i which they fire. flarris. 

ditions of privat: men. f : Spenfer on Ireland. CAPO'T. n.f.{French.] Is when one party wins all the tricks of 
As to fwerveiin the leaft points, is crrour,; fo the capital cards at the game of picquet. 

enemies thereof God hateth, as his deadly foes, aliens, and, 


: f To Capo’tr. v.a. [from the notin.] When one party has won 
without repentance, children of endlefs perdition. Fiogker. all the tricks of cards at picquet, he is faid to have caperted his 
. ‘They are employed by me, and ao, in themfelves, tend to antaconift. 

mo hice the truth of a capitati article in religion. Atterbury. Capvolucs. n. f. [capuce, French.] A monk’s hood. Ditt: 

E: ief 5 metropolitan. ; ‘ae PBR. X. J. (from > n] Ohe who makes or fells c2ps. 
es Š R T his had been KE OLA‘TF. om. capreolus, a tendril of a vine, Lat.] 
aps thy capital feat, from whence had fpread ach ple or. - vind, and creep aiong the ground, by 
il generations ; and had hither come, 35 as gourds, melons, and cucumbers, 
Pent etnias be eres of oe earth, to celebrate butany, capreolate plants. Ffairis. 

e thee, their great ni a ; è sh p 

© Ap`isd to letters 3 large 5 a re dees sn bate CAFR 


A ‘ : : ee n. f. [caprice, Fr. capri:b2, Span.] Freak ; 
nings o., heads of books. fuch as are written at the begin- CAPA: 410.” - fancy; whim; fudden change of Rin 


; 7 itis a pleafant fpećtacle to behold the thifts, windings, and 
ur rift co.:fiderable a&t : , z a P on: ; ? BS> 
digters to i aoad ana dies eres always prefent, a eapr unexpected caprichios of diftreifed mature, when purfucd by a 


clofe and well mana 'cd experiment. Granville. 


4 A Heaven's 


C A. P 


Efeay’n’s great view is one, and that the whole s 
That counterworks each folly and capriers 
‘hat difappoints th’ efe& of ev'ry vice. Pope. 
If there be a fingle fpot more.barren, or more diflant from 
the church, the rector or vicar may be obliged, by the caprice 
or pique of the bifhop, to build, under pain of fequcitration. 


Sift. 
Their pations move in lower fpheres, 

Where'ecr ¢ price or folly fteers. Swift. 

All the various machines and utenfils would now and then 
play odd pranks and caprices, quite contrary to thcir proper 
flructures, and defign of the artiticers. Benticy. 

CAPRICIOUS. adj. (capricieux, Ir.] Whimfical; fanciful; hu- 
mourfome. 

CAPRI CIOUsLY. adv. [from capricious.) VVhimfically; in a 
manner depending wholly upon fancy. 

CAPRI‘CIOUSNESS. a. /: [froin capricious.| The quality of be- 
ing led by caprice; humour; whimficalncfs. 

A fubje& ought to fuppofe, that there are rcafons, althouz:h 
he be not apprifed of them ; otherwife he muft tax his prince 
Of capriciufnefis inconftancy, or ill defigzn. Swift. 

CAPRICORN. m. f. [capricorius, Lat.) One of the figns of the 
zodiack ; the winter folltice. 

Let the longeft night in Capricorn be of fifteen hours, the 
day confequently mutt be of nine. Notes to Creech’s Alanitins. 

CAPRICLe. n.f: (French. In horfemanfhip.]. Capricles are 
Jeaps firma ia frma, or fuch as a horfe makes in one and the 
fame place, without advancing forwards, and in fucha man- 
mer, that when he isin the air, and height of his icap, he yerks 
or ftrikes out with his hinder legs, even and rear. A capriole 
is the moft difficult of all the high manage, or raifed airs. It is 
different from the c oupade in this, thatthe horfe does not fhow 
his fhoes ; and froma balstade, in that he does not yerk out in 
a balotade. Furricr’s Dié?. 

Ca’psvan. ». f. [corruptly culled casfrern ; caleflan, Fr.) A cy- 
linder, with levers to wind up any great Weight, particularly 
to raife the anchors. 

The weighing of anchors by the capffan, is alfo new. 


Raleigh's Effeys. 
No more bchold thee turn my watch’s key, 
Swift. 


As feamen at a cajan anchors weigh. 
vp tale ? adj. [capfula, Lat.] Hollow like a cheft. 
It alcendeth not dircéily unto the throat, but afcending firft 


into a capfulary reception of the breaft-bone, it afcendeth again 
into the neck. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


ie EEULATE. ? adj. [eapfula, Lat] Inclofed, or in a box. 


Seeds, fuch as are corrupted and ftale, will fwim 3 and this 
Agreci.i unto the fceds of plants locked up and capfuiated in 


their huflzs. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
“Whe heart lies immured, or capfulated, ina cartilage, which 


includes the heart, as the fkull doth the brain. Derham. 
CAPT AID. 2. /. ([capitain, Fre] 
3. A chicf commander. 
Difmay’d not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo? Shake/p. 


2. ‘Ihe commander of a company in a regiment. 
“captain ! thefe villains will make the name of captain as 
odious as the word occupy; therefore captains had meed look 
to it. Shakefpeare’s ILenry IV. 
‘The grim captain, in a furly tone, 

Cries out, pack up, ye rafcals, and be gone. 

3- T he chief commander of a fhip. 

The Rhodian captain, rel ring on his knowledge, and the 
lightnefs of his veiicl, pafled, in open day, through all the 


guards. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
4. It was anciently written capitain. 


And evermore their cruel capitain 
Sought with his rafcal routs t inclofe them round. Fairy 2. 
5. Captain General, “he general or commander in chief of an 
army. 
©. Ca,ain ivi tenant. The commanding officer of a coloncl’s 
troop or cempeny, in every ser.ment. ile commands as 
yeungeit captain. 
CA PTAINR3. wf [from cafial :. ; 
diftrict; the chieftuinfhip. 
1 here thould be no rewards taker tor c@;tainrs:s of counties, 
nor no Lares of bifhopricks for mu:..inating of bithops. 
Sfeufe. an Ircland. 


Dryd. 


r 
a. 


The power over a certain 


CA'PTAINSINP. m. A [from ceapteir. | 


t. Lhe rar:k, quality, or pefl ot a contin. 
“the Heutcnant of the colerei: company miaht well pretend 
tc. the nent vacunt cap teizfeip in the mne rec iment, Sf Gtton. 
2. Lhe condition or poft of a chi ie -muinsmder. 
“Puercfore fo pleafe thee to icturn with us, 
And of our Athens, thine and ours,’ to take 
“Le cef tainfsip. Shake/p. Timon. 
3. “Lhe chichainfhip of a clan, or government of a certain dif- 
trict. 
‘Lo diminiff the Trifh lords, he did abolith their pretended 
end ufurped cepracmyl fy sa Davies on frend. 


S 


COC A F 


CAPTA LICN. n. f: [from cafto, Lat.] “Whe practice of catch- 
ing favour or applaufe; courtthip ; flattery. . 

fam content my heart fhould be difcovered, without any of 
thofe drefi¢s, or popular captations, which fome mien ufe in their 
fpeeches. King Cl arles. 

CAPTION. n. f: [from capio, Lat. to take.] The aét of taking 
any perfon by a judicial procefs. 

CA’PIIOUS. adj. [capticux, Fr. captiofus, Lat.] 

1. Given to cavil»; cager to objcét. 

If he fhew a forwardnefs to be reafoning about things, take 
care that nobody check this inclination, or miflead it by cap- 
tious or fallacious ways of talking with him, Locke. 

2. Infidious; enfnaring. 

She taught him lhikewife how to avoid fundry ceptions and 

tempting queftions, which were like to be ufked of him. Bicone 
CAPTrIOUSLY. adu. [trom capti.us.] In a captious manier; 
with an inclination to objeét. 

Ufe your words as capi y as you can, in 
one fide, and apply siltinélions on the other. Le 

Ca’PTIOUSNESs. 4. /. [from a;'tious.] Inclination to find fault $ 
inclination to objeét; pecvifhncis. 

Captioufne/s is a fault oppofite to civility it often produces 
mifbecoming and provoking exprefions and carriage. Lecke. 

To CA/PTIVATE. U. a. [caftiver, Fr. captous, Lat. 
1. To take prifoner; to bring into bondage. 
‘How ill befeeming is it in thy fex, 
To triumph like an Amazonian trul!, 
Upon their woes, whom fortune captivates + 
Thart kalt by tyranny thefe many years 

Wanted our country, fain our citizens, 

4nd tent our fons and hufbands captivate. Shakefp. 

Hie Geterves to be a flave, that is content to have the ratio- 
nal fovercignty of his foul, and the liberty of his will, fo cajti- 
Gatod. King Charles. 

They ftand firm, keep out the encmy, truth, that would cap- 
tivate or difturb them. Locke. 

2. To charm; to overpower with excellence; to fubduc. 

Wifdom enters the lait, and fo captivates him with her ap- 

pearance, that he gives himielf up to her. Addi jon, 
3- Loenflave; with zo. 
They lay a trap for themfelves, and captivate their under- 
ftandings zo miftake, falfehood and error. Locke. 
CAPTIVA'TION. 7. j> [from captivate.] The a&tof taking one 
captive. 
CAPTIVE. n. f: [captify Fr. captivus, Lat. ] 
i. One taken inwar; a prifonerto an enemy. 
You have the captives, 


your arguing on 


S Ż akefp é 


Who were the oppofites of this day’s ftrife. Stake/p. 
This is no other than that forced refpect a captive pays to 
his conqueror, a flave to his lord. Rogers. 
Free from fhame 
Thy captives: I enfure the penal claim. Pcpe. 
2. Itis ufed with żə before the captor. 
If thou fay Antony lives, ’tis well, 
Or friends with Cztar, or not captive to him. Shake/p. 
Nly mother, who the royal fcepter fway’d, 
Wis captive to the crucl viétor made. Dryden, 
3- One charmed, or enfnared by beauty or excellence. 
My woman’s heart 
Grofsly grew captive to his honey words. Shak. fp. 


Ca’prTive. adj. [captivus Lat.] Made prifoner in war; kept 
in bondage or confinement. 
Eut fate forbids ; the Stygian floods oppofe, 

And with nine circling ftreams the captive fouls inclofe. 
Dryden's ÆEneid. 
To Ca’rprive. v. a. [from thz noun. It was ufed formerly with 

the accent on the laft fyllable, but now it is on the firft.] To 
take prifoner; to bring into a condition of fervitude. 
But being ull defeated fave a few, 
Rather than fly, or be captiv d, herfelf fhe flew. 
Oft leaveift them: to hoflile fword 
Of heathen and piofanc, their carcaffes 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or elfe captiv’a 
WV hat further fear of danger can there be ? 
Beauty, which captive. all things, fet ene free. 
Still lay the god: the nymph furpri<.d, 

Wet, mittrcfs of herfelf, devis’d, 

How íhe the vagrant might inthral, 

And captite him, who captives all. Prior. 
CAPTIVITY. z. f: [capticite, Fr. captivitas, low Lat. ] 

1. Subjection by the tate of war; bondage; fervitudc.to enc- 
mics. 


fairy 2. 


Ailton. 


D> ydin. 


This is the ferieant, 
Who, like a geod and and hardy foldier, fougt.: 
Gaint my captivity. Shake/p. 
“i here in c.-ptitsty he lets them dwell 
“Phe fpace of ieventy years ; then brings them backty 
Remeimb’ring mercy. Parag te Loi. 
‘Lhe name of Ormond will be more celcirated in ` “is capti- 


Tear. 


vit). than in his greateit triumphs. Dryden. 
2. Slavery 3 fervitude. 
Dor men to be tied, and led by authority, 31 were Mha 


vind 


C AR 


kind of captivity of judgment; znd though there be reafon to 
the contrary., not to liften unto it. Frotar. 
The apoi le tells us, there isa way of bringing every thought 
inta .7pti ~it} to the obedience of Chrift. Dec-:y of Piety. 
YYhen love`s well tim’d, ’tis not a fault to love: 
T jhe irrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wife, 
Sink in the foft captivity together. Adlsif ns Cato 
Ca’rr.R. 1. f [from capio, to take, Lat.] Me that takes a pri- 
foner, or a prize. 
CA’PTURE. n. j. [capture, Fr. captura, Lat.] 
x. Lhe act or practice of taking any thing. 
The great fagacity, and many artifices ufed by birds, in the 
inve(ttigation and capture of thcir prey. Derkum s Phyf. theol. 
2. The thing taken ; a prize. i 
CAPU CHED. adj. [from capuce, Fr. a hood.] Covered over as 
with a hood. < 
They are differently cucullated and capuched upon the head 
and back, and, inthe cicada, the eyes are more prominent. 
. Brows [ulgar Errours. 
CAPUCHIN. 2. f. Afemale garment, confiltiny of a cloak and 
hood, . made in imitation of the drefs of capuchin monks 5 
whence its name is derived. 
Car, CHAR, in the.names of places, feem to have relation to 
the Britifh caer, a city. Gibj ms Camd:n. 
Car. 2. f. (car, Welch; sarre, Dut. cnævz, Sax. carru , Lat.) 
x. A fmall carriage of burden, ufually drawg by one horfe or two. 
When a lady comes in a coach. to our fhops, it muft be fol- 
lowed by a car loaded with Mr. Wood’s money. Swift. 
2 In poetical language, a chariot ; a chariot of wary.or triumph. 
Henry is dead,: and never fhall revive =: 
Upon a wooden cofin we attend, 
Ana death's difhoncurable victory, 
We with our ftately prefence glorify, 


Like captives bound to a triumphant car. Shake/peare. 
Wilt chou afire to guide the heav’nly car, 

And wich thy daring folly burn tue world. Shake/peare. 
And the gilded cer of day, 

His g'owing axle doth allay 

Inthe ftcep Atlantick ftrcam. A4Giiton. 


Sce, where he comes, the darling of the war! 

See millions crouding round the gilded car / 

3- The Charles’s wain, or Bear; a conftellation. 
Ev’ry fixt and ev’ry wand'ring ftar, 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. Dryden. 
Ca‘RaABINE. 2. 2-/f. [carabine, Fr.] A {mall fort of fire-arm, 
Ca’RB:NE. fhorter than a fufil,and carrying a ball of twenty- 
four in the pound, hung by the light horfe at a-belt over the 
left fhoulder. It is a kind of m 
the mufket, having its barrel two foot and a half long. 

CARABINIER. a. /. [from carabine.) A fort of light horfe car- 
rying longer carabines than the reft, and ufed fometimes on 
foot. l Chambers.» 

CA'RACK. n. f: [eeracca, Spanifh ] A large fhip of burden ; 
the fame with thofe that are now called galiesns. 

In which river, the greateft cureck of Portugal may ride 


Prior. 


afloat ten miles within the forts. Raleigh. 
The bigger whale like fome huge caracă lay, 
W hich wanteth fea-room with her foes to play- Wal‘er. 


Ca’‘’RACOLE. 1. f. [caracole, Fr. 

An oblique tsead, traced out in femi-rounds, chahg'ng from 
one hand to another, without obferving a regular ground. 

When the horfe advance to. charge in battle, they ride fome- 
times in caracoles, to amufe the enemy, and put them in doubt, 
‘whether they are about to charge them in the front or in the 
flank. ae. Farrier’s Diel. 

Jo A’RACOLE. vV. n. [fromthe néun.] To move in caracoles. 
Soiled: nm. Jf. [carat, Fr.] 

1. A weighe of four grains, with which diamonds are weighed. 
2. A manner of expreffing the fingnefs of gold. 

A mark, being an ounce Troy, is divided into twenty-four 
equal parts, called caraé¥#;, and cach cara2 into four grairs 5; 
by this wsight is diltinguifhed the different finenefs of their 
god; for, if to thevAincit of gold be put two caraé?s of alloy, 
both making, wh icold, butan ounce, or twenty-four caraéis, 


then this gold is id to be twenty-two carad7s fine. Cocker. 
Thou beft of gold, art worft of gold ; 
Other, lefs fine in carat, is more precious. Shak-/peare. 


CVAAV AN. z. A [earavanine, Fr. from the Arabick.] A troop 
er body of merchants or pilgrims, as they travel in the Eat. 
Sct forth 
T nar airy caravan, high over t.2s 
iyiney, and over lands, with mutual wing 
` © ue their flishr. Paradise Lo. 
hea Jofcph, and tne Bieffed Virgin Mother, had loft their 
mo^ holy Son, they vught him in the retinues of their kin- 
dred’. and the caravans of the Galilzan pilgriimns. Taylor. 
Caravinsary. u. f [from caravan.) A houfe built in the 
bkater.:canu iries for the reception of travcilers. 
The ians whic's receive the caravans in Perilia, and the 
bee cr: covtrics, are calicd by the nane of caravarn/aries. 
Sfewat.r, N” 22O. 


ium between the piftol and 


from caracol, Span. a fnail.] — 


C A R 


The fpacious manfion, like a Turkifh caravanfery, entei- 

| tains the vagabond with only bare lodgin +. Pope’, Le:ters. 

CARAVEL. ¢2./: [caravela, Span.] A light. round, old fafhiioned 

CaA‘’RVEL. $ thip, with a iquare poop, tormerly ufed in Spain 

and Portugal. 
Ca’RAWAY. z. f: [curut, Lat.] A plant. 

T his plant hath winged leaves, cut into fmall fegments, and 
placed oppefite on the italks, having no sJootttalk ; the petals 
of the flowers are bifid, and fhaped like a heart; the feeds are 
long, flender, fm: oth, and furrowed. Ít is fometimes found 
wild in rich moift paftures, cfpecially in Holland and {-incol:- 
fhire. “The reeds are ufed in medicine, and likewife in the 
confeétionary’. ATi er. 

CAKBONA‘DO. n.f: [carbennade,Fr from carbo, a coal, Lat.] 
Nleat cut crofs, to be broiled upon the coals. 
If I come ih his wzy willingly, let him make a cerbonado of 
me. Shake/p. fFienry iV. 
To CARBONA‘DO. v.a. [fromthe noun.] To cut, or hack. 
_ Draw, you rogue, or I'll fo car tenado 

Your fhanks. Shake/p. King Lear. 
CA’RBUNCLE. z. f: [carbunculur, Lat. alittle coal. ] 
I. A jewel fhining in the dark like a lighted coal or candle. 

A caréuncle entire, as big as thou art, 
Were not forich a jewel. 
His head 

Crefted aloft, and carLuncle his eyess 

‘With burnifh’d neck of verdant gold. Paradife Loft. 

It is commonly related, and believed; that a caréuncle does 
fhine in the dark like a burning coal; from whence it hath its 
name. Vikints AlTathematical Adagich. 

Carbuncle is a {tone of the ruby kind, of a rich blood-red 
colour. Fo -divard. 


Shake/p. Cortolaru:. 


'2. Red fpots or pimples breaking out upon the face or body. 


It was a peftilenc fever, but there followed no carbuncles 
mo purple or livid fpots, or the like, the mafs of the blood not 
tainted. Bacows tlenry VII. 
ed blifters, rifing on their paps, appear, 

, And flaming carbuncies, and noifome fyweat. 

Ca RBUNCLED. adj. | from carbuncle. | 

a. Set with carbuncles. 
He 


Drydev#. 


SSE ave thee, friend, 
_ An armour all of d; it was a kiny’s.— 
—Eic has deferv’d it, were it caréuncled 
_ _ Like holy Phoebus’ car. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
2 Spotted ; deformed with carbuncles. 
Carsu'’NCULAR. adj. [from carbuncie.]} 
‘buncle; red like a carbuncle. 
CAkBUACULA’TION. 2. f. [.arbuncu'ati2, Lat.] The blafting 
of the young buds of trees or plants, either by exceffive heat 
or exceffive cold. fdarris. 


Belonging to a car- 


| Ca'RCANET. n.f. [carcan, Fr.] A-chain or collar of jewels. 


Say, that L Mnger’d with you at your fhop, 
‘To fee the making of hercarcanet. Shak. Comedy of Errours. 
I have feen her befet and bedeckt all over with emeralds and 
pearls; and acarcanet about her neck. Hakewill on Prceiidence. 
Ca‘rcass. 2. f- [carguafje, F4] 
1. A dead y Of any animal. 
To. blot the honour of the dead, 
And with foul cowardice his carca/s fhame, 
Whofe living hands immortaliz’d his name. Fairy Queen. 
Where cattle paftur'd late, now fcatter’d lies, 
NVith carcaffés and arms, th’ infanguin’d field, 
Deferted.. Adiltow’s Parad fe Lof. 
If a man vifits his fick friend, in hope of legacy; he is a 


vulture, and only waits for the carca/s. Layior. 
The fcaly nations of the fea profound, 
Like fhipwreck'd carcaffes, are driv’n aground. Dryden. 
2. Body; in a Judicrous fenfe. i 


Today how many would have given their !:snours, 
‘To’ve fav’d their carcaffes ? Shake/p. Cyatteline. 
He that finds himfelf in any diftrefs, cither of carcafs or of 
fortune, fhould deliberate upon the matter, beforc he prays for. 
a change. . LY Eftrange. 
3- The decayed parts of any thing; the ruins; the remains. 
A rotten carca/s of a boat, not rigg’d, 
Nor tackle, fail, nor maft. Shakefp. Tempe/?- 
4. The main parts, naked, without completion or ornament; as 
the walls of a houfe. l 
W hat could be thougi:t a fufficient motive to have had an 
eternal carca/s ofan univerfe, wherein the materials and pofitions 
of it were cternally laid together ? Fales Origin of Adankind. 
5. [Ineunnery.] A kind of bomb, ufually oblong, confitting of a 
fhellor cafe, fomctimes of iron, with holes, more commonly 
` ofa coarfe {trong {tuff, pirched over, and girt with iron hoops, 
filled with combi ftibles, and thrown from a mortar. Harris. 
CaA’RCELAGE. 7. j. [from carcer, Lat.] Prifon fees. Ditt. 
CARCINO’ VIA. n.f: [from xz:xivoşs, a crab] A particular 
ulcer, called a cancer, very difficult to cure. A diforder like- 
wife in the horny coat of the cye, is thus called by fome writers. 
Quincy. 
CARCINOMATOUS. udj. [from carecisoma.] Cancerous; tend- 
ing to a cancer. 


CARD. 


C AR 


CARD. 2. f: [carte, Fr. charta, Lat.] 
1. A paper painted with figures, ufed in games of chance or fkill. 
A vengeance on your crafty wither’d hide! 
Yet I have fac’d it with a cad of ten. 


Shake/peare’s Taming eS the Shrew. 


‘There all is marr’d, there lies a cooling car Shake/p- 
Soon as fhe fpreads her hand, th’ aerial guard 

Defcend, and fit on each important card; 

Firft, Ariel perch’d upona matadore. Pope. 


2. Bole paper on which the winds are marked under the mariner’s 
needle. 
Upon his cards and compafs firms his eye, 
The matters of his long ex periment. 
The very points they blow ; 
All the quarters that they know, 
I’ th’ fhipman’s card. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
How abfolute the knave is? we muft fpeak by the card, or 
equivocation will undo us. Shake/p. Flamilet. 
On life’s vaft ocean diverfely we fail, 
Reafon the card, but paffion is the gale. Pope. 
3- [4earde, Dutch.] The inftrument with which wool is combed, 
or comminuted, or laid over for fpinning. 
Zo CARD. v. a. [from the noun.] To comb, or comminute 
wool with a piece of wood, thick fet with crooked wires. 
The while their wives do fit . 
Befide them, carding wool. May's Virgil’s Georvgitks. 
Go, card and fpin, 
Dryden. 


Fairy Queen. 


And leave the bufinefs of the war to men. 

To CARD. vim To game; to play much at cards; as, a card- 
img wife. ‘s : 
CARDAMO' MUM. n.f: [Latin.] A medicinal feed, of the 
aromatick kind, contained in pods, and brought from the Eaft 


Indies. Chambers. 
CA'RDER. z. f. [from card.] : 
1. One that cards wool. 

‘The clothiers all have put off 
‘The fpinfters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 


2. Onc that plays much at cards. 

CARDIVACAL. 7 adj. [xxedian, the heart.] Cordial; having the 

Ca/RDIACK. quality of invigorating. 

Ca’‘RDIALGY. n./. [from xaedia, the heart, and Zayes, pain. ] 
The heart-burn ; a pain fuppofed to be felt in the heart, but 
more properly in the ftomach, which fometimes rifes all along 
from thence up to the cefophagus, occafioned by fome acrimo- 
nious matter. uincye 

CA’RDINAL. adj. [cardinalis, Lat.] Principal; chief. 

The divifions of the year in frequent ufe with aftronomers, 
according to the cardinal interfećtions of the zodiac; that is, 
the two equinoétials, and both the folftitial points. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

His cardinal perfe&tion was induftry. Clarendon. 

Ca‘RDINAL. z. f. One of the chief governours of the Romifh 
church, by whom the pope is ele&ted out of their own number, 
which contains fix bifhops, fifty priefts, and fourteen deacons, 
who contftitute the facred college, and are chofen by the pope. 

A cardinal is fo ftiled, becaufe ferviceable to the apoftolick 
fee, as an axle or hinge on which the whole government of the 
church turns; orasthey have, from the pope’s grant, the hinge 
and government of all the affairs of the Romifh church. 

Ayliffes Parcrgox. 
You hold a fair affembly; 

You are a churchman, or, [ll tell you, cardinal, 

I fhould judge now unhappily. Shake/p. Fienry V III. 

CARDINAE’S FLOWER. n. f. [rapuntium, Lat.] 

“Ihe flower confifts of one leaf, of an anomalous figure, 
hollowed like a pipe, channelled, and divided into many parts, 
in the fhape of a tongue, defended by a covering, which infolds 
the pointal; when the flowers decay, the flower-cup turns te 
a fruit, divided into three cells, full of fmall feeds, which ad- 
here+t6 a placenta, divided into three parts. T he fpecies are, 
1. Greater rampions, witha crimfon fpiked ower, commonly 
called the {carlet cardinal’s flower. 2. Lhe blue cardinals flewer. 
The firft fort is greatly prized for the beauty of its rich crimfon 
flowers, exceeding all howers in deepnefs. Miller. 

Ca‘/RDINALATE. n. f. (from cardinal.) The office and rank 

CA‘/RDINALSHIP. $ of a cardinal. i : 

An ingenious cavalier, hearing, that an old friend of his was 
advanced to a cardinalate, went to congratulate his eminence 
upon his new honour. f L’Ffi-. 

CARDMA‘KER. 27. /. [from cardand maže.) 

Am not I Chriftophero Sly, by occupatior 

Shakefpeare’s Tau» 
€Ca’RDMATCH. 2. f- [from card and match. ] by. 
dipping pieces of card in melted fulphur. : Bg 

Take care, that thofe maynotmaketr. ‘ftnoifewh-\" ve 
the leait to fell; which is very obfervable T .uwers of 
cardxiatches. Ain. 

TRD DUUS. See THISTLE. 

CARE. z. A- [cane, Saxon.) : > 

t. Solicitude ; anxiety; perturbation of mind; concern. 

Or, if I would take care, that care fhould be, 
Vor wit that fcorn’d the world, and liv’d like me. Dryden. 


2s Speétator. v 


CAR 


Nor fullen difcontent, nor anxious care, 
Evn though brought thither, could inhabit there. Dfydem 
It will raife in your foul the greateit care of fulniling the di« 
vine will. Weake's Pr:parution Jor Death, 
2. Caution. > 
WVell, fwect Jack, have a care of thyf lf. Shakefbcare. 
“The foolifh virgins had taken no care for a further tupply, 
after the oil, which was at firít putin:o their lamps, was {pent, 
as the wife had done. Tillstfon. 
Begone! the prieft expects you at the altar.— 
But, tyrant, have a care, Icome not thither. 
Philips’s Diftre/? Mother. 
3- Regard; charge; heed in order to prote€tion and_ preferva- 
tion. 
You come in fuch a time, 
As if propitious fortune took a cere 
‘To {well my tide of joys to their full height. Dryden. 
If we believe that there isa > that takes care of us, and 
we be careful to pleafe him, this cannot but be a mighty com- 
„fort to us. T rllotfon. 
4. Icis a luofe and vague word, implying attention or inclination, 
in any degree more or lefs. 
Wie take care to flatter ourfelves with imaginary {cches and 
profpedts of future happinefs. Atterbury. 
5- The object of care, of caution, or of love. : 
Ommy poor kingdom, fick with civil blows! 
WHeñ that my care could not with-hold thy riots, 
What wile thou do, when riot is thy care ? Shehefpceare, 
luíh`d were his checks, and glowing were his eyes: 
Is fhe thy care? is fhe thy care? he cries. Dryden, 
Your fafety, more then mine, was then my care : 
Left of the guide bereft, the rudder loft, 
Your fhip fhould run againft the rocky coaft. 
The wily fox, 
Who lately filch’d the turkcy’s callow care. 
INone taught the trees a nobler race to bear, 
Or more improv’d the vegetable care. 
Zo CARE. v. n. [from the noun ] 
> Ae be anxious or folicitous; to be in concern about any 
thing- 
‘She cared not what pain fhe put her body to, fince the better 
part, her mind, was laid under fo much agony. Siciney. 
As the Germans, both in language and manners, differed 
from the Hungarians, fo were they‘always at variance with 
them; and therefore much cared not, though they were by him 
fubdued. Knclles’s Fiijlory of the Turks. 
Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir ; 
If thou car’fè little, lefs fhall be my care. Dryden's Perfius. 
2. To be inclined; to be difpofed; with fèr or to. Í 
Not caring to obferve the wind, 
Or the new fea explore. Waller. 
The remarks are introduced by a compliment to the works 
of an author, who, I am fure, would not care sor being praifed 
at the expence of another's reputation.’ Addijon’s Guurdian. 
Having been now acquainted the two fexes, did not cere te 
part. Addifon. 
Great maftcrs in painting never care for drawing people in 
the fafhion.. ` Spec/ator. 


Dryden. 
Gay's Trivia. 
F Ope 


- 3- To be attected with ; to have regard to; with for. 


You dote on her that cares not Jor yous love. 
Shake/peare’s Tio Gentlemen of Verona: 
‘There was an ape that had twins; fhe doted upon one of 
them, and did not much care for tother. LEi unge. 
Where few arc rich, few care for ic; where many are 10, 
many defire it. . Termpile. 
Ca’RECRAZED. adj. [from tare and creze.] Broken with care 
and folicitude. 
`; - "I hefe both put off, a poor petitioner, 
A care craz’d mother of a many children. -Shake/peare- 
To CAREEN. V.a. [cariner, Fr. from carina, Lat.) A term in 
the fea language. “To lay a vefiel on one fide, to caulk, flop 
up leaks, refit, or trim the other fide. Chambers. 
To CARE’EN- v. n. “To be in the itate of careening. 
CAREER. rn. /- [carriere, Vr.J à 
x. The ground on which a race isrun. 
They had run themfelves too far out of >reath, to go back 


again the fame career. Sidney. 
2. Acour’c;35 @ race. 
What rein can bold licentious wickednefs, 
~ When down the hill he holds his tierce career 2 Shukefp- 


4. Full fpecd; fwift motion. 
It is related of certain Indians, that they are able, when 


horfe is running in his fullewreer, to ftand upright on his Jack. 
ff ikins’s Aduthematicon r agick. 
Practife them now to curb the turning ftced, - 
Mocking the foe; now to his rapid fpecd 
To zive the rein, and, in the full carcer, 
To draw the certain fword, or fend the pointed fpea Prior. 


4. Courfe of alion; uninterrupted procedure. 
Shall quipsand fentences, and thefe paper isullets, 

awe a nian vom the cazeer OF his humour ? 
= h tie DOA i rue! waa atant ik 
‘he 


5f the brain, 


C AR 


The heir of a blafted family has rofe up, and promifed 
fair, and yet, at length, a crofs event has certainly met and ftopt 


him in the career of his fortune. . South. 
e Knights in knightly deeds fheuld perfevere, 
And ftill continue st, wet at firft they were ; 
Continuc, and proceed in honour’s fair career. Dryden. 


Fo, CAREER. V. 7. [from the noun.] Running with fwift mo- 
tion. 
With eyes, the wheels 
OFf beryl, and careering fires between. 
Ca’rerur. adj. [from care and full. ] 
r. Anxious ; folicitous; full of concern. 
Martha, thou art carefu’, and troubled about many things. 


Milton. 


Luke. 
Welcome, thou pleafing flumber ; 
A while embrace me in thy leaden arms, 
And charm my carefu’ thoughts. Denham. 


2. Provident; diligent; cautious; with of or for.’ 
Behold, thou hait been eurc/ul for us with all this care; what 


is to be done for thce ? 2, Kings. 
To cure their mad ambition, they were fent 
To rule a diftant province, each alone: 
What could a évre/ie/ father more have done ? Dryden. 


gz. VY atchtul ; with sf 
It concerns us to be careful sf our converfations. Ray. 
4. Subicctt. perturbations ; expofed to troubles ; full o. anxiety 5; 
full of tolicitude. ‘ 
By him that rais’d me to this carcful ary a 
From that contented hap, which I enjoy’d. 
Shake/peare’s Richard III. 
CAR! FULLY. adv. [from carcful.] . 
1. In a manner that fhews care. B 
En:y, how sarsri:liy does it look ? how meagre and ill com- 
plexion d. Collier. 
. 2. H edfully ; watchfuily ; vigilantly ; attentively. 
You come molt carefully upon your hour. Shake/peare. 
By confidering him fo carej lly as I did before my attempt, I 
have made fome faint refemblance of him. Dryden. 
All of them, therefore, ftudioufly cherifhed the memory of 
their honourable extraction, and carefully preferved the evi- 
dences of it. Atterbury. 
CA FFULNESS. 2. f. [from careful.] Vigilance; heedfulnefs ; 
caution: 
The death of Selymus was, with all carcfulne/ss concealed 
by Ferhates. Knolles. 
CARELESLY. adv. [from carclef/s-] Negligently ; inattentively 5 
without care ; hecdlefly. 
There hc him found all carelefsiy difplay’d, 
In fecret fhadow from the funny ray. Spenfer. 
Not content to fee, 
That others write as carele/sly as he. Waller. 
CARELESNESS. 2. f. [from carelefs.] Heedlefnefs ; inattention 5 
negligence ; abfence of care; ealy manner; void of care. 
or Coriolanus, neither to care whcther they love or hate 
him, maniicits the true knowledge he has in their difpoefition, 
and, out of his noble carele/mcfs, lets them plainly fee it. 
53 Shake/peare. 
WVho, in the other extreme, only doth 
Call a rough carele/uefs good fafhion ; 
WW hote cloak,his ipurs tear, or whom he fpits on, 
He cares not. Donne. 
It makcs us to walk warily, and tread fure, for fear of our 
enemies ; and that is better, ‘than to be flattered into pride and 
carclefne/s. Taylor. 


The ignorance or carele/nc/s of Mae fervants can hardly leave 

the mafter difappointed. > emple. 
I who at fometimes fpend, at others fpare, 

Divided between carele/nejs and care. Pope. 


Ca’RELESS. adj. [from care.] 

x. Without care; without folicitude unconcerned ; negli ent; 
inattentive ; h-edlefs; regardlefs; thoughtlefs; neglectful 5 
unheeding; unthinking; unmindful; with of or about. 


Knowing that if the worft befal them, they fhall lofe nothing 

but themfelves ; w/#: eof they feem very carele/s. Spenfer. 
Nor lofe thesjood advantage of his branes 

By feeming cet, or carele/s of his will. Shake/peare . 


A woman the.more curious fhe is about her face, is com- 
monly the more tare/-/s about her houfe. - Ben. Jobnfon. 
A father, unnaturally carele s of his child, fells or gives him 


to another mian. Lorke. 
2. Chectful --zndifturbed. 
“I nus wifely carede/i, innocently gays 
Cheerful he play’d. Pope. 


In my cheerful morn of life, 
“hen nurs’d by carelefs folitude I liv’d, 
Aad fung of nature with unceafing joy, 
Picas’d have I wander’d through” your rough domain. 
- Thomfon’s Autumn. 
3- Unhetded ; thoughtlefs ; uncontidered. 
The trcedom ot iaying as many carc/-/s things as other peo- 
ple without being © teverely remarked upon. Pope. 
4. Unraoved by unconcerned at. 


MEAN, 


“i . 
CAR 
Carel- fs of thunder from the clouds :hat b 
Miy only omens from your looks I tis. $ 
To CARESS. v. a [carefer, Fr. from carus, Lat.] To csin. 
to fondie ; totreat with kindneis. 

If I can feaft, and pleafe, and caref: my mini: in 
fures of worthy {peculations, or virtuous p ache. | 
and malice vex and abridge me, if trey can. 

Ca’‘reEss. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 
preffion of tendernel(s. 
He, fne knew, wouk! 7 ptorimtix 

Grateful digreMons, and folve hign difpute 

With conjugal carcfes. Ailton. 

There are fome men who feem to have brutal minds wrapt 
up in human-fhapes; their very careffes are crude and impor- 
tune. LV ESPrange. 

After his fuccefiour had publickly owned himfelf a Roman 
catholick, he began with his firft care, es to the church party. 

Sz7ft. 
CARET. n. f [caret, Lat. there is wanting.] A note mic 
fhews where iomething intcrlined fhould be read. 
CA RGALSON. n. f: [cargagon, Spanith.] A cargo. 
My body isa cargafon of ill humours. fTowel, 
CARGO. 7. f- [chargc, Fr.] The lading of a fhip; the merchan- 
dife cr wares contained and conveyed ina fhip. 

In the burry of the fhipwreck, Risnonides was the only man 
that appeared unconcerned, notwithtlanding that his whole for- 
tune was at {take in the cargo. LEJ: ange. 

A fhip, whoie cargo was no lefs than a whole worid, that 
carried the fortune and hopes of ail poiterity. Burnet. 

“This gentleman was then a young adventurer in the repub- 
lick of letters, and juft fitted out for che univerfity with a cosd 
carzo of Latin and Greek. sb lei $512. 

Ca‘’r. cous Tumour. [from carica, a fig, Lat.J] A felling inthe 
form of a fig. 

CA RIES. n. j: (Uatin.] That rottennefs which is peculiar to 
a bone. LYuincy. 

Fiftulas of a long continuance, arc, for the moft part, ac- 
companied with ulccrations of the gland, and caries in the 

ne. WF iferman. 

Cario’sity. 2. /: [from cariovs.] Rottennefs. 


This being too gencral, taking in all cariofity and ulcers of 
the bones. 


+ 


the plea- 
os" vanes 

ÒM! 
An aét of endearment; an cx- 


Wiseman. 
Ca/‘/rious. adj. [cariofus, Lat-] Rotten. 
I difcovered the blood to arife by a carious tooth. 4?i/eman. 
CARK. 2. f [ceanc, Saxon.] Care; anxiety; folicitude; con- 
cern; h fulnefs. This word is now obfolete. 


And Elaius taking for his youngling «rs, 
Left greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 
Bufy with oker did their fhoulders mark. 
Down did lay 

His heavy head, devoid of careful caré. 

To CARK. v. n. [ceancan, Saxon.] 
licitous ; to be anxious. 
in an ill fenfe. 

I do find what a bleffing is chanced to my life, from fuch 
muddy abundance of carking agonies, to ftatcs which {till be 
adberent. ; Sidney. 

W hat can be vaincr, than to Javifh out our lives in the {earch 
of trifles, and to lic caré#iag for the unprofitable goods of this 
world ? L’Eftrange. 

Nothing can fuperfede our own caréings and contrivances for 
ourfelves, but the affurance that God cares for us. Dec. of Picty- 

Carte. 2. f. [ceonl, Saxon.] A mean, rude, rough, brutal 
man. e now ufe chur. 

The carle beheld, and faw his gueft 


Sidney: 
Spenfer. 


To be careful; to be fo- 
It is now very little ufed, and always 


Would fafe depart, forall his fubtile fleight. Adi ltan. 
Anfwer, thou carle, and judge this riddle right, 
T’ll frankly own thce fora cunning wight. Gay. 


The editor was a covetous car/e, and “would have his pearls 
of the higheft price. ~ Bentley. 
CARLINE THISTLE. [carlina, Lat.] A plant; placed in the 
catalogues of fimplcs in the college difpenfatory, but rarely or- 
dered in medicinc. AN Ter. 
Ca’ruincs. 2. f. [Inafhiy.. “Timbers lying fore and aft, along 
from one beam to another; on thefe the ledges reft, on which 
the planks of the deck ae made faft. 
Ca‘’RMAN. #. f. [from ca? and man.] A man 
ment it is to drive cars. 
If the ftrong cane fupvort thy walking hand, 
Chairmen no longer Ma!) the wall command ; 
E’en fturdy carmen fhall thy nod obey, 
And rattling coaches ftop to make thee wav. Czy 


>. 


CA'RMELITE. 7. f. [carmelite, Fr.] A fort of pear; which tee. 


#Llaurris. 
whofe employ- 


-CARMYNATIVE. aa. (tiienofed to be fo called, as having tiv 


carminis, the power of a charm. J 
Carminatives are fuch things as dilute and relax at the fame 

times, becaule wind oceafions a fpatin, or convullion tus forme 

parts. Whatever promotes infenfible pérfinration, is carmina- 

tive ;*for wind is perfpirable matter retained in tue bode. 

Áront Dnot crt tenets. 
Carminative and diurctick 

Will dump all pufi n fympathetick. S 

ah 


GAR 


CA'RMINE. 2. f- A bright red or crimfon colour, bordering on 
purple, ufed by painters in miniature. It is the moft valuable 
product of the cochineal maftick, and of an exceffive price. 

Chamlers. 

Ca’RNAGE. 2. f. [carnage, Fr. from caro, carnis, Lat. ] 

I. Slaughter; havock ; maflacre. 

He brought the king’s forces upon them rather as to carnage 
than to fight, infomuch as without any great lofs or danger to 
themfelves, the grcateft part of the feditious were flain. Hayw. 

2. Heaps of flefh. 

Such a fcent I draw 
Of carnage, prey innumerable! and tafte 
The favour of death from all things there that live. Milton. 
His ample maw, with human carnage fill’d, 

A milky deluge next the giant fwill’d. 

CA'RNAL. adj. [carnal, Fr. carnalis, low Latin.] 

z. Flefhly ; not fpiritual. 

Thou doft juftly require us, to fubmit our underftandings to 
thine, and deny our carnal reafon, in order to thy facred myfte- 
ries and commands. King Charles. 


Pope. 


From that pretence 
Spiritual laws by carnal pow’r fhall force 


On every confcience. Ailton. 
Not fuch in carnal pleafure: for which caufe, 

Among the beafts no meat for thee was found. Ailton. 
A glorious apparition ! had no doubt, 

And carnal fear, that day dim’d Adam’s eye. Ailton. 


He perceives plainly, that his appetite to fpiritual things a- 
bates, in proportion as his fenfual appetite is indulged and en- 
couraged ; and that carna/ defires kill not only the defire, but 


even the power of tafting purer delights. Atterbury. 
2. Luftful ; lecherous ; libidinous. 
This carnal cur 
Preys on the iffue of his mother’s body. Shakefpeare. 


CARNA‘LiTY. z. /- [from c rnal.] 
1. Flefhly luft; compliance with carnal defires. 

If godly, why do they wallow and fleep in all the carnalities 
of the world, under pretence of chriftian liberty ? South. 

2. Grofinefs of mind. 

He did not inftitute this way of worfhip, but becaufe of the 
carnality of their heatts, and the pronenefs of that people to 
idolatry. Tillotjon. 

Ca’RNALLY. adv. [from carnal.] According to the flefh ; not 
{piritually. ` 

W here they found men in diet, attire, furniture of houfe, or 
any other way obfervers of civility and decent order, fuch they 
reproved, as being carnally and earthly minded. 

Hooker, Preface. 

In the facrament we do not receive Chrift carnally, but we 
receive him fpiritually ; and that of itfelf is a conjugation of 
bleffings and {fpiritual graces. _ Taylor. 

CA'RNALNESS. 2. f. The fame with carnality. Ditt. 
CARNATION. 2. f. [carnes, Lat.] The name of the natural flefh 
colour ; from whence perhaps the flower is named; the name 

of a flower. See CLOVEGILLIFLOWER. 
And lo the wretch ! whofe vile, whofe infe& luft 

Laid this gay daughter of the fpring in duft : 

© punifh him ! or to th’Elyfian fhades 

Difmifs my foul, where no carnation fades. 

CARNE'LION. 2. f. A precious ftone. 

‘The common carwnelion has its name from its flefh colour ; 
which is, in fome of thefe ftones, paler, when it is called the 
female carnelion ; in others deeper, called the male. /Yoedward. 

CARN t'ous. adj. (carneus, Lat.] Flefhy. 

I have obferved in a calf, the umbilical veffels to terminate 

in certain bodies, divided into a multitude of carneous papillz. 


Pope. 


To CARNI'FY. uv. n. [from caro, carnis, Lat.] “To breed fiefh; 
to turn nutriment-nto flefh. 

At the fame time I think, I deliberate, I purpofe, I com- 
mand : in inferiour-faculties, I walk, I fee, I hear, I digeft, 
1 fanguify, I carnify- ale, 

CARNIVAL. z. f. [carnaval, Fr.) + feaft held in the popifh 
countries bcfore Lent. 

The whole year is but one! 
tuous not fo much upon defire 
and bravery. 

CaRni’vorous. adj. [from ca? 
that of which fiefh is the propt od. 

In birds there is no maftticar or comminu..e.. vi the mea^ 
in the mouth; but in fuch as are not carnivorous, it sims .- 


rnival, and we are volup- 
setite, as by way of exploit 
Decay of Piety. 


ind voro.] Fleth-eating ; 


diately fwallowed into the crop or crow. . 
Man is by his frame, as well as his appetite, tas 
animal. 3 -sÀ 7Oks 


Ca -Nosi Y. z. /. [carnofité, Fr.) Flefhy exe.iicti s-o- 

By this method, and by this courfe of diet, with judorif ivy 

the ulcers are Lealed, and that carnofity rctoly ` Og a a Be 
Cut. nous. ac. (from ca o, carnis, Lat.] Flethy. 

“the fuit or outward part is a thick and ca? nous ~<overing, 
lik that ofa wainut; the tecond, a dry and a flofculous coat, 
cor m wily culleu mace. Brown's Vu gar E:rrours. 

‘L-ac unuicle whereby he is enabl.d to draw himfelf toge- 


- 


on 
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ther, the academifts defcribe to be a diftinét carnsus muf le, 
extended to the ear. Ra 
Ca’ros, or St. *fohn’s Bread. [filiqua, Lat.] A plant. j 
It hath a petalous ower, having many ftamina, whjch grow 
from the divifions of the fower-cup; in the centre cf which 
rifes the pointal, which afterward becomes a fruit or pod, which 
is plain and fcíhy, containing feveral roundifh plain feeds 
This tree is very common in Spain, and in fome parts of Italy, 
as alfo in the Levant, where it grows in the hedges, and pro- 
duces agreat quantity of long, flat, brown-coloured pods, which 
are thick, mealy, and of a fweetifh tafte. “I’hefe pods are many 
times eaten by the poorer fort of inhabitants. ANiiller. 
Caro‘cHet. n. /. [from carofe, Fr] A coach; a carriage of 
pleafure. It is ufed in the comedy of Alixnmezar, but now it is 
obfolete. 
CA‘ROL. z. /. [carola, Ital. from chorcola, Lat.] 
1. A fong of joy and exultation. 
And let the Graces dance unto the reft, 
For they can do it beft: 
The whiles the maidens do their carol fing, 
To which the woods fhall anfwer, and their echo ring. 
Spenjcr. 
Even in the old teftament, if you liften to David’s fase. you 


fhall héar as many hearfe-like airs as carols. Bacon. 
Qppos'd to her, on tother fide advance 
The coftly feaft, the carol, and the dance, 
Minftrels and mufick, poetry and play, 
And balls by night, and tournaments by day. Dryden. 
2. A fong of devotion. 
No night is now with hymn or carol bleft. Shakefp. 
They gladly thither hafte : and, by a choir 
Of fquadron’d angels, hear his crol iung. Ailton. 
3. A toni in general. 
he carcl they began that hour, 
How that a life was but a flower, 
In the fpring time. Shake/peare. 


To CAROL. v. n. [carolare, Ital.] ‘To fing; to warble; to fing 
in joy and feftivity. 
Hark, how the cheerful birds do chant their lays, 


And carol of love’s praife. Spenfer. 
his done, fhe fung, and caro/l’d out fo clear, 
‘That men and angels might rejoice to hear. Dryden, 


Hov’ring {wans their throats releas’d 
From native filence, carol founds harmonious. 
Jo CAROL. v. a. To praife; to celebrate. 
She with precious viol’d liquors heals, 
For which the fhepherds at their feftivals, 
Alton, 


Prior. 


Carol her dnefs loud in ruftick lays. 

Ca‘ROTID. adj. [carotides, Lat.] ‘Two arteries which arife out 

of the afcending trunk of the aorta, near where the fubclavian 
arteries arife. 

The carotid, vertebral, and fplenickarteries, are not only va- 
rioufly contorted, but alfo here and there dilated, to moderate 
the motion of the blood; fo the veins are alfo varioufly di- 
lated. "Ray. 

Caro’usatL. 2. f. [from caroufe. It feems more properly pro- 
nounced with the accent upon the fecond fyllable: but Dryden 
accents it onthe firft.] A feftival. 

This game, thefe caroufals Afcanius taught, 

And building Alba to the Latins brought. Dryden. 

To CARO'USE. v. z. [carouffer, Fr. from gar aufz, all out, 
Germ.] To drink; to quaff; to drink largely. 

He calls for wine: a health, quoth he, as if 
H’ad been aboard caroufimg to his mates 


-After a ftorm. . Shakefpeare. 
Learn with how littl: life may be preferved, 
In gold and myrrh they need not to cerou/e. Raleigh. 
ow hats fly off, and youths caroufe, . 
Healths firft go round, and then the houfe, 
‘The brides came thick and thick. Suckling. 
Under the fhadow of friendly boughs 
Waller. 


They fit caroufing, where their liquour grows. 
To Canc’ use v. A * To drink. i z 
Now my fick feol, Roderigo, 
Whom love hath turn’d almoft the wang fide out, 
To Defdemona hath tonight carous’d 
Potations pottle deep. ; 
Our cheerful guefts carcufe the fparkhng tears 
Of the rich grape, whilft mufick charins their ears. Denham. 
L'ARO'USE. 2. f. [from the verb.] . 


Shake/peare. 


‘3. A drinking match. 


Wafte in wild riot what your land allows, 

*, here ply the early feaft, and late carou/fe. 
nearty dufe of liquour. . 
.¢ had fo many eyes watching over him, as he casnd not 
ai'a a full caroufe of fack ; but the ftate was advertifeliaherc- 


Pope. 


of v. .thin few hours after. Davies. 
Vleafe P we may contrive this afternoon, 
And quaff caroufes to our miftrefs’ health. Shake/p- 


Caro usER. a. /- [from ca ovfe.] A drinker; a toper. 
The bold caroujer, and advent'ring dame, 
Wor fear the fever, nor refufe the fame a 
8 afe 
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Sate in his fkill from all conftraint fet free; 
- Buc contvious fhame,’ remorfe, and piety. 

Carp. 2. J: [ewrpe, Fr.] A pond fith. 

ð friend of mine ftored a pond of three or four acres with 

cafps and tench. Fiale. 

TI CARP. v. m [carpo, Lat.] To cenfure; to cavil; to find 
taule ; with at before the thing or perfon cenfured. 

Tertullian, even often through difcontentment, carfeth inju- 


riuufly eż them, as though they did it even when 
ree from fuch meaning. 


Granville. 


they were 


flooker. 
‘This your all licens’d fool 
Does hourly carp and quarrel, breaking forth 
In rank and not to be endured riots. Shakefpeare. 
No, not a tooth or nail to fcratch, 
And «t my actions carp or catch. Fferbert. 


When I fpoke, 
Ny koncit homely words were carp’d, and cenfur’d, 
For want of courtly itile. Dryden. 
CA'RPENTER. 7i. j = [charpentier, Fr.] An artificer in wood , a 
builder of houtes and thips. He is diftinguifhed from a joiner, 
as the carpenter perforins larger and ftronger work. 
This work performed with advifement good, 

Godfrey his carpenters, and men of fkill, ` ` 

In all the camp, fent to an aged wood. _ Fairfax. 

In building Fliero’s grcat fhip, there were three hundred car- 


penters employed for a year together, Wilkins. 
In burden’d vefflels, firt with {peedy care, 
His plentuous ftores do feafon’d timbers fend, 
Thither the brawny carpenters repair, 
And, as the furgcons of maim’d fhips, attend. Dryden. 


CARPENTRY. x. J. [from carpenter.] The trade or art of a car- 
enter. 
> lt had been more proper for me to have introduced carpentry 
before joinery, becauie neceffity did doubtlets compel our fore- 
fathers to ufe the conveniency of the firft, rather than the ex- 
travagancy of the lait. _ Aloxon. 
Ca’RPER. n. f: prom to carp.] A caviller; a cenforious man. 
have not thefe weeds, 
By putting on the cunning of a carper. Shake/peare. 
CA’RPET . z. /. [4arpet, Dutch. ] 
I. A covering of various colours, fpread upon floors or tables. 
Be the Jacks fair within, the Jills fair without, carpets laid, 
and every thing in order. Shake/p. 
Againit the wall, in the middle of the halfpace, is a chair 
placed before him, with a table and carpet before it. Bacon. 
2. Ground variegated with flowers, and level and fmooth. 
Go fignify as much, while bere we march 
Upon the gratly carget of this plain. Sha*e/peare. 
‘The carpet ground fhall be with leaves o’erfpread, 
And boughs fhall weave a cov’ring for your head. Dryden. 
3. Any thing variegated. i 
The whote dry land is, for the moft part, covered over with 
a lovely carpet of green grafs, and other herbs. Ray. 
4> Carpet is uted, proverbially, for a ftate of eate and luxury ; as, 
a carpet knight, a knight that has never known the field, and 
has recommended himielf only at table. 
Pie is knight, dubbed with unhacked rapier, and on carpet 
confidcration. Shakefpeare. 
5- To bce on the carpet, [fur le tapis, Fr.] is the fubjeét of confi- 
deration ; a affair in hand. : 
Fo Ca’rper. V. a. [from the noun.] To fpread with carpets. 
Wee found him in a fair chamber, richly hanged and carpeted 
under foot, without any degrees to the ftate; he was fet upon 
2 low throne, richly adorned, and a rich cloth of ftate over his 
bead, of bluc fattin embroider#d. Bacon. 
The dry land furface we fird every whcre almoft naturally 
- carpeted over with grafs, and other agrecable wholefome plants. 
Derbam's Phy fico-theology. 
Ca’RPING. particip. adj. [from to carp.] Captious; cenforious. 
No carping critick interrupts his praife, 
Wo rival ftrives, but for a fecond place. Granville. 
Lay afide therefore a carping fpirit, and read even an adver- 
fary with an honcft defign to find out his true meaning: do not 
fratch at little leafes, and appearances of miftake. Watts. 
Ca’RPINGLY. as. [from oa pie Captioufly ; cenforioufly. 
Wee drive «'t of the Latin at fecond hand by the French, 
and make goi Englith, asin thefe adverbs, carpingly, current- 
ly, actively, Colourably. Se. amden. 
CA RPMEA LS. 2. /: A kind of coarfe cloth made in the North. 
of England. Phillips 
C.4I2PUS, n. G [Latin.] The wrift, fo named by anatomif - 
wuich is made up of eight little bones, of different figures an- 
thicknets, placed in two ranks, four in cach rank. hey are 
‘tyon.Zly tied together by the ligaments which come from the 
rsdius, and by the annulary ligament. Quincy. 
- I found one of the bones of the carpus lying loofe in the 
wound. W#ifeman. 
CARRACK. Sec CarRack. 
CARRA T. See CARAT. 
CaRRA’war. See CARAWAY. ' 
Nay, you fhall fee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we 
Avil eat a lañ year’s pippin of my own grafting, with a difh of 
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carraways, and fo forth ; come, coufin, fi 
bed. Shake/peare. 

Ca’RRIAGE. 7. f. [cariage, Fr. ba age; from carry.] 

1. The act of carrying or tranfporting, or bearing any thing. 

The unequal! agitation of the winds, though matcrial to the 

carriage of founds farther or lefs way, yet do not confound the 
articulation. Bacon: 


If it feem fo ftrange to move this obelifk for fo little fpace, 
what may we think of the carriage of it out of E pt? 


Vilkinss Mathematical Magick. 


lence, and then to 


2. Conqueft ; acquifition. 
Solyman refolved to befie 
the carriage away of that, 
fiftance, be yielded. 
3- Vehicle; that in which any thing is carried. 
What horfe or carriage can take up and bear away all the 
loppings of a branchy tree at once ? Watts. 
4- The frame upon which cannon is carried. 
He commanded the great ordnance to be laid upon carriages, 
which before lay bound in great unwieldy timber, with rings 
fattened thereto, and could not handfomely be removed to or 


fro. Knolles. 
5» Behaviour; perfonal manners, 
Before his eyes he did caft a mift, 
and by the carriage of his youth, that ex 
ly behaviour. 


ge Vienna, in good hope, that, by 
the other cities would, without re- 


Knolles. 


by his own infinuation, 
prefed a natural prince- 


Bacon. 
Though in my face there’s no affected frown, 
Nor in my carriage a feign’d nicenefs fhown, 
I keep my honour ftill without a ftain. Dryden. 
et them have ever fo learned leétures of breeding, that 


which will moft influence their carriage, 
they converfe with, and the fafhion of tho 
6. Condu&t; meafures; practices. 
You may hurt yourfelf; nay, utterly 
Grow from the king’s acquaintance by this carriage. 
Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
He advifed the new governour to have fo much difcretion in 
his carriage, that there might be no notice taken in the exer- 
cife of his religion. 
7- Management; manner of tranfa&ting. 
The manner of carriage of ihe bufinefs, was as if there had 
been fecret inquifition upon him. 
CARRIER. n. /. [from to carry.] 
I. One who carrics fonicthing. 
You muft diftinguifh between the motion of the air, which 
is but a webiculum caufæ, a carrier of the founds, and the founds 
conveyed. Bacon. 
For winds, when homeward they return, will drive 
The loaded carriers from their evening hive. Dryden. 
2. One whofe profeffion or trade is to carry goods for others. 
I have rather made it my choice to tran{cribe all, than to 
venture the 'ois of my originals by poft or carrier. 


will be the company 
fe about them. Locke. 


Clarendon. 


acon, 


Pierce. 
‘The roads are crouded with carriers, laden with rich manu- 
fatures. i Swift. 
3- A meffenger ; one who carries a meflage. 
The welcome news isin the letter found 3 
The carriers not commiffion’d to expound ; 
It {peaks icfelf. : Dryden. 


4. The name of a fpecies of pigeons 
practice of fome nations, 
their necks, which th 
however remote. 

There are tame and wild pigeons, and of tame there are 
croppers, carriers, runts. Walton's Angler. 

CA’RRION. n.f: (charogne, Fr.] 

x. T he carcafe of fomething not proper for food. 

‘They did eat the dead carr+ions; and one another foon after $ 
infomuch that the very carcafes they fcraped out of their graves. 


> fò called from the reported 
who fend them with le:ters tied to 
ey carry to the place where they were bred > 


Spenfer on Ireland. 
It is I, 
‘That, lying by the violet in the fun, 
Do, as the car: ion does, not as the flower. Shake/p. 
This foul decd fhall fmell above the earth, 
With carrion men* groaning for burial. Shake/peare. 
You’ll afk me why i rather chufe to have g 
A weight of carrion flefh, than to receive 
‘Three thoufand ducats. Shakefpeare. 
Ravens are feen in flocks where a carrion lies, and wolves in 
herds to‘run down a deer. Temple. 


Sheep, oxen, horfe~ fall; and heap’d on high, 
‘The diff’ring fpecies in confufion lie, 
Tiu, warn’d by frequent ills, the way they found, 
`- lodge their loth ome carrion under ground. Dryden. 


C.iticks, as they are birds of prey, have ever a natural incli- 
nation to carrion. Pope, 


2. A mame of reproach for a worthlefs woman. 
Shall we fend that foolith carrion, Mrs. Quickly, to him, and 
excufc his throwing into the water. 
. Shake/p. Merry Wives of .Windfor. 
3- Any efh fo corrupted as not to be fit for food. 
Wot all that pride that makes thee fwell, 
As big as thou doft blown up veal ; 
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Nor all thy tricks and flights to cheat, 


Sell all thy carrion for good meat. Fitudibras. 
The wolves will get a breakfaft by my death, 

Yer fcarce enough their hunger to fupply, 

For love has made me carrion ere I die. Dryden. 


CARRION. adj. [from the fubft.] Relating to carcafes ; feed- 
ing upon carcatfes. : 

Match to matck I have encounter’d him, 

And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 

Ev’n of the bonny beafts he lov’d fo well. Shakefpeare. 

The charity of our death-bed vifits from one another, 1s 


much at arate with that of a carrion crow to a fheep; we 
fmell a carcafe. L’ Eftrange. 
CARROT. z. f: [carote, Fr. daucus, Lat.] : : 
It hath a flefhy root; the leaves are divided into narrow feg- 
ments; the petals of the flower are unequal, and fhaped like a 
heart; the umbcl, when ripe, is hollowed and contracted, ap- 
pearing fomewhat like a bird’s neft; the feeds are hairy, and in 
fhape of lice. “Whe fpecies arc; 1. Common wild carrot. 2. 
Dwarf wild carret, with broader leaves. 3. Dark red-rooted 
garden carrot. 4- Ihe orange coloured carrot. 5. The white 
ecarrct. “The firit grows wild upon arable land, and is feldom 
cultivated. “I*his is the particular fort which fhould be ufedin 
medicine, and for which the druggifts commonly fell the feeds 
of the garden carrot. The third and fourth forts are com- 
monly cultivated for the kitchen; as is the fifth fort, though 
not fo common in England. 
for the fweeteft. But, in order to preferve carrots for ufe all 
the winter and fpring, about the beginning of November, when 
the green leaves arc decayed, dig them up, and lay them in fand 
in a dry place, where the froft cannot come to them. Miller. 
Carrots, though garden roots, yet they do well in the fields 
for feed, though the land for them fhould rather be di 
than plowed. s Mortimer. 
His fpoufe orders the fack to be immediately opened, and 
greedily pulls out of it half a dozen bunches of carrots. Dennis. 
Ca’rRROTINESS. 7. f. [from carroty.] Rednefs of hair. 
Ca’rRROTY. adj. [fromcarrot.] Spoken of red hair, om account 
of its refemblance in colour to carrots. 


Ca’‘rrows. z. f- [an Irifh word. ] . 
The carrows area kindof people that wander up and down 


to gentlemens houfes, living only upon cards and dice 3. who, 
though they have little or nothing of their own, yet will they 


two foldiers. Dryden. 
As in a hive’s vimineous dome, 
‘Ten thoufand bees enjoy their home 5 
Each does her ftudious action vary, 
Prior. 


‘To go and come, to fetch and carry. 
They expofed thcir goods with the price marked upon them, 


then retired; the merchants came, left the price which they 
would give upon the goods, and likewife retired ; the Seres re- 
turning, carried off cither their goods or money, as they liked 
beft. Arbuthnot. 
2. To tranfport. 
‘They began to carry about in beds thofe that were fick. 
~ - dark, vi. 55- 
The fpecics of audibles feem to be carried more manifeitly 
through the air, than the fpecies of vifibles. Bacon. 
Where many great ordnance are fhot off together, the found 
will be carricd, at the leaft, twenty milés upon the land. Bacon. 
3. Tobear; to have about one. . : 
Do not take out bones like furgeons I have met with, who 
carry them about in -their pockets. IF ifeman. 


. To take; to have with one. . , 
so It the ideas of liberty and volition were carried along with 


us in our minds, a great part of the difficulties that perplex 
mens thoughts would be eafier refolved. Locke. 

I have liftened with my utmoft attention for half an hour to 
an orator, without being able to carry away one fingle fentence 
out of a whole fermon. Swift. 


. To convey by force. - 
S Go, 2s fe Sir John Falftaff to the Fleet ; 


Take all his company along with him. 
6. To cftc& any thine. 


There are fome vain perfons, that whatfoever gocth alone, 
or moyeth upon egrcatcr means, if they have never fo little 
hand init, they think it is they that’ carry it. Bacon. 

Oft-times we lofe the occafion of carrying a bufinefs well 


thoroughly by our too much hafte. Ben. Fobnjon. 
1 hefe de antecees will be of no effeét, unlefs we improve 


S hakefpeare. 


them to words, in the carrying of our main point. Addifon. 
-, To gain in competition. 
= And hardly fhall I carry out my fide, 
Her hufband being alive. Shakefpearc. 


How many ftand for confulfhips ? — Three, they fay ; but 
it is thought of every one Coriolanus will carry it. Shakcih. 


The white is generally preferred. 
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I fee not yet how many of thefe fix reafons can be fairly a-. 
void.d ; and yc. any of them nold good, it is enough tovarry 
the caute. . aunderfon. : 

‘Lhe latter {till enjoying his place, and continuing A joint 
commiffioner of the treafury, itil oppofed, and commonty car- 
ried away every thing -againit him. Clarendon, 

8. To gain after refiftance. 
The count wooes your daughter, . 
Lays down his wanton fiege before her beauty 5 
Refolves to carry her; let hér:confent, 


As we ll direét her now, *tis'beft. to bear ic. Shakefp. 
What a fortune does the thick lips owe, 
If he can carry her thus? Shakefpeare. 


The town was diftireffed wand réady for an affault, which, if 
it had been given, would have coft much blood; but yer the 


town would have been carried in the end. Bacen. 
9- To prevail; with 7. | le porter, Fr.] 
Are you all refolyed to give your voices ? 
But that’s no matter; the greater purt carries it.  Shakefp: 


By thefe, and tne like arts, they promifed themfelves, that 
they fhould calily carry it; fo that they entertained the huufe 
all the morning with other debates. Clarendon. 

If the numerouíneis of a train muft carry if, virtuc may go 
follow. Affrzia; and vice only will be worth the courting. Glanv. 

Chitdren, vho live together, often firive for maitery, whofe 
wills Thall rary it over the reft. ocke. 

‘La pleafures and pains, the prefént is apt to carry it, and thofe 
at a dxtance have the difadvantage in the comparifon. Locée. 

10. Io bear out; to face through ; to outface. j 
_ Ifa man carries it off, there is fo much money faved ; and 
if he be detected, there will be tomething pleafant in the fro- 
lick. -` L` Efirange. 
1r. Io-preferve external appearance. 

My niece is already in tihe belicf that he’s mad; we ma 
carry it thus for our pleafure, and his penance. Shake/p. 

x2. To manage; to tranfaét. 

The fenate is generally as numerous as our houfe of com- 
mons; and yet carries its refolutions fo privately, that they are 
feldom known. Addijon. 

x13- To behave; to conduct; with the reciprocal pronoun. 

WNegicét not alfo the examples of thoie that have carricd 
ay. wes ill in the fame place. Bacon. 

e attended the king into Scotland, where he did carry bim- 
Jeff with much fingular fweetnefs and temper. Wetton. 

He carried himfelf fo infolently in the houfe, and out of the 
houfe, to all pertons, that he became odious. Clarendon. 

r4» To bring forward; to advance in any progrefs. 

It is not to be imagined how far conftancy will carry a man ; 
however, it is better walking flowly in a rugged way, than to 
break a leg and be a cripple. ocke. 

‘This plain natural way, without grammar, can carry them 
to a great degree of elegancy and politenefs in their language. 

Locke on Education. 

‘There is no vice which mankind carries to fuch wild ex- 

tremes, as that of avarice. Swift. 
I5- ‘To urge; to bear on with fome kind of external impulle. 

Men are ftrongly carried out to, and hardly took off from, 
the practice of vice. South. 

He that the world, or flefh, or devil, can carry away from 
the profeffion of an obedience to Chrift, is ng fon of the faith- 
ful Abraham. 4Fdammond. 

Ill mature, paffion, and revenge, will carry them too far in 
punifhing others; and therefore God hath certainly appointed 
government to reftrain the partiality and violence of men. 

Locke. 
16. To bear; to have; to obtain. 

In fome vegetables, we fee fomcthing that carries a kind of 
analogy to fenfe ; they contract their leaves againit the cold; 
they open them to the favourable heat. Fiale. 

17- To exhibit to fhow ; to difplay on the outfide ; to fet to 
view. 
. The afpect of every onc in the family carries fo much fatif- 
faction, that it appears he knows his happy lot. Addifon. 
18. To imply; to import. 

It carries too great an imputation of igr~rance, lightnefSs or 
folly, for mento quit and renounce their ‘rmer tenets, pre- 
fently upon the offer of anargument, which 1ey cannot imme- 
diately anfwes. Locke. 

x19. To contain. 

«He thought it carried fomething of argument in it, to prove 
that doctrine. ‘atts. 

20. To have annexed ; to have any thing joined. 

‘There was a rightcous and a fearching law, dire<tly forbid- 
ding fuch practices ; and they knew that it carried wrh-i, the 
divine ftamp. South. 

There are many expreffions, which carry with them to my 
mind no clear ideas. Locke. 

The obvious portions of extenfion, that affeét our fenfes, 
carry with them into tlre mind the idea of finite. Locke. 

21. To convey or bear any thing united or adhering, by commu- 
nication of motion. 

Wie fee allo manifeftiv, that founds are cagiced with ovind g 
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and therefore founds will be heard further with the wind than 
againít the wind. Baron. 
22. To move or continue any thing in a certain dire&ion. 

Ilis chimney is carried up through the whole rock, fo that 
you fee the fky through it, notwithítanding the rooms lic very 
deep. . Addijpor. 

23. lo pufh on ideas in a train. i 

Manethes, that wrote of the Egyptians, hath carried up their 

government to an incredible diftance. lule. 
24. To receive; to endure. 

Some have in readinefs fo many odd ftories, as there is no- 
thing but they can wrap it into a tale, to make others carry it 
with more pleafure. Bacon. 

25. To fupport; to fuftain. 

Carry camomile, or wild thyme, or the green ftrawberry, 

upon fticks, as you do hops upon poles. acon. 
26. “Fo bear, as trees. 

Set them a reafonable depth, and they will carry more fhoots 

upon the ftem. Bacon. 
27. To fetch and bring, as dogs. 

Young whelps learn eafily to carry; young popinjays learn 

quickly to fpeak. Afcham. 
28. To carry off- To kill. 

Old Parr lived to one hundred and fifty three. years of age, 
and might have gone further, if the change of air had not car- 
ried him of- a E a Temple. 

29- To carry eon. To promote; to help forward. ~ ` 

It carries on the fame defign that is promoted by authors of 


a graver turn, and only does it in another manner.  Addijon. © 


3c. To carry on. 

another. 

By the adminiftration of grace, begun by our Bleffed Sa- 
viour, car ied on by his difciples, and to be completed by their 
fucceffors to the world’s end, all types that darkened this faith, 
are enlightned. Sp att. 

fE.neas’s fettlement in Italy was carried on through all the 
oppolitions in his way to it, both by fea and land. Addifjon. 

31. Tə carry on. To profecute ; not to lct ceafe. 

France will not confent to furnifh us with moncy fufficient 
to carry on the war. Temple. 

32. To carry through. ‘To fupport; to kcep from failing, or be- 
ing conquered. 

That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully betray our 
fuccours, victorioufly t4rouzgh all difficulties. Hammond. 

To CA'RRY. vU. n. ; 

x. A hare is faid, by hunters, to carry, when fhe runs on rotten 
ground, or on froft, and it {ticks to her feet. 

2. A horfe is faid to carry well, when his neck is arched, ard he 
holds his head high ; but when his neck is fhort, and ill fhaped, 
and he lowers his head, he is faid to carry lw. 

3. To carry it high. To be proud. 

Ca’‘’RRY-TALE. #2. /. [from carry and fale.] A talebcarer. 

Some carry-tale, fome pleafeman, fome flight zany, 
Told our intents before. Shake/peare. 
CART. 2.f See Car. [cnræt, cpat, Sax.) 
y. A Carriage in general. 
‘The Scythians are defcribed by Herodotus to lodge always 
in carts, and to feed upon the milk of mares. Temple. 
Triptolemus, fo tung the Ninc, 
Strew’d plenty from his car¢ divine. Dryden. 
2. A wheel-carriage, ufed commonly for luggage. 
Now while my friend, juft ready to depart, 
WVas packing all his goods in one poor cart, 
He ftopp’d a little Dryden. 

3. A fmall carriage with two wheels, ufed by hufbandmen, dif- 

tinguifhec from a waggon, which has four wheels. 
Alas! what weights are thefe that load my heart ! 
I am as dull as winter-ftarved fhecp, 
Sidney. 


To continue; to advance from one ftage to 





Tir’d as a jade in overloaden cart. 
4. Whe vehicle in which criminals are carried to execution. 
The fquire, whofe good grace was to open the fcene, 
Now fitted the halter, now travers’d the cart, 
And often too leave, but was loth to depart. 
To CART. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
of punifhment. 
Democritys ne'er laugh’d fo loud, 
To fee bawe carted through the croud. 
No wonf.n led a better life : 
She to intrigues was e’en hard-heartcd ; 
She chuckl’d when a bawd was carted; 
And thought the nation ne’er would thrive, i 
Till all the whores were burnt alive. Prior. 
Jo CART. v. n. “To ufe carts for carniage. 
Oxen are not fo good for draught, where you have occafion 
to cart much, but for winter ploughing. Mortimer. 
Carr-HORSE. 7. f. [from cart and szrje-] A coarfe unwieldy 
horfe, fit only for the cart. p 
It was determined, that thefe fick and wounded foldiers 
fhould be carried upon the cart-horfes. 
CART-JADE. 7. f. [from cart and zade.] A vile horfe, fit only 
-for the cart. 


He came out with all his clowns, horfed upon fuch cart- 
AN? XXI. 


Prior. 
“Fo expofe in a cart by way 


fi. udtbr ase 


Knolles: 


C AR 


jJades, fo furnifhed, I thought if that were thrift, I wifhed 
none of my friends or fubjecéts ever to thrive. 
CART-LOAD. n. f. [from cart and load.] 
I1. A quantity of any thing piled on a cart. 

A cart-load of carrots appeared of darker colour, when look- 
ed upon where the points Were obverted to the eye, than whcre 
the i:des were fo. Boyle: 

Let Wood and his accomplices travel about a country with 
cart-loads of their ware, and fce who will take it. Swift. 

2. A quantity fufficient to lead a cart. 
CART-WAY. 2. /. [from cart and way.] A way through which 
a carriage may conveniently travel. 
Where your woods arè large, it is beft to have a cert-way 
along the middle of them. Afortimer. 
CARTE BLANCHE. [French.] A blank paper; a paper to 
be filled up with fuch conditions as the perfon to whom it is 
fent thinks proper. 
Ca’RTEL. 7 a: [cartel, Fr. cartello, Ital.] A writing containing, 
for the moft part, ftipulations between enemies. 

As this difcord among the fifterhood is likely to engage them 
in along and lingring war, it is the more necefflary that there 
fhould be a cartel fettled among them. Addifon. 

CARTER. z. f. [from cart.] The man who drives a cart, or 
whofe trade jt is to drive a cart. 
If he love her not, 

Let me be no affiftant for a ftate, 

But keep a farm, and carters. Shake/peare. 

‘The divine H Secat pst never fails, provided that, according to 

+ the advice of Hercules to the :arter, we put our own fhoulders 
to the work. lL’ Ejlrange. 
‘The criminals are {eiz’d upon the placce : 

Carter and hoft confronted face to face. Dryden. 

It is the prudence of a carter to put bells upon his horfes, to 
make them carry their burdens cheerfully. Dryden. 

CA’/RTILAGE,. n. f- [cartilago, Lat.] A fmooth and folid bo- 
dy, fofter than a bone, but harder than a ligament. In it are 
no cavities or cells for containing of marrow; nor is it covered 
over with any membranc to make it fenfible, as the bones are. 
The cartilages have a natural elafticity, by which, if they are 
forced from their natural figure or fituation, they return to it 
of themfelves, as foon as that force is taken away. UIC 

‘Thofe canals, by degrees, are abolifhed, and grow folid ; 
feveral of them united, grow a membrane; thefe membranes 
further confolidated, become cartilages, and cartilages bones. 

2 Arbuthnot on Aliments a 

CARTILAGI’NEOUS. pod, [from carti/age.] Confifting of cars 

til 


Sidney. 


CARTILAGINOUS. es. 


But what artifice the cartilaginous kind of fifhes poife them- 
felves, afcend and defcend at pleafure, and continue in what 
depth of water they lift, is as yet unknown. Ray» 

The larynx gives paflage to the breath, and, as the breath 
pafleth through the rimula, makes a vibration of thofe carti/a- 
ginous bodies, which forms that breath into a vocal found or 
voice. Holder. 

CARTOON. n. f. [cartone, Ital.] A painting or drawing upon 
large paper. 

f is with a vulgar idea that the world beholds the cartoons 
of Raphael, and every orie feels his fhare of pleafure and en- 
tertainment. Watts. 

Carto’ucn. 2. f. [cartouche, Fri] A cafe of wood three inches 
thick at the bottom, girt round with marlin, and holding 
forty-eight mufket balls, and fix or eight iron balls of a pound 
weight. It is fired out of a hobit or fimall mortar, and is 
proper for defending a pafs. ffarris. 

CaA’RTRAGE. 22%. f. [cartouche, Fr.] A cafe of paper or parch- 

Ca/RTRIDGE.s § ment filled with gunpowder, ufed forthe greater 

~ expedition in charging guns: 
Our careful monarch ftands in perfon by, 

His new-caft cannons firmnefs to explore ; 

‘The ftrength of big-corn’d p6wder loves to try, 

And ball and cartrage forts fer every bore. Dryden. 

CA'RTRUT. 2. /. [from cart and rut; route, away.] The track 
made by a cart wheel. 

Ca’rRTULARY. n. f. [from charta, papers Lat.] A place where 
papers or records are kept. 

Ca‘/RTWRIGHT. 2. f. [from cart and wright.] A maker of carts: 

After local names, the moft names have been derived from 
occupations or profeffions ; as, Taylor, Potter, Smith, Cart- 
wright. Camden. 

To CARVE. v. a. [ceonran, Sax. serven, Dutch.] 

1. To cut wood, or ftone, of other matter, into elegant forms. 

Taking the very refufe among thofe which ferved to no ufes 
he hath carved it diligently when he had nothing elfe to do. 

i ifdom xiii. 13- 

Had Democrates really carved mount Athos into a ftatue of 
Alexander the Great, and had the memory of the fact been ob- 
literated by fome accident, who could afterwards have proved 


it impoffible, but that it might cafually have been? Bentleys 
2. To cut meat at the table. 
3- Ta make any thing by carving or cutting. 
Yet fearing idlencfs, the nurfe of ill, 
In fculpture exercis’d his happy {kill ; 
4 And 


G A: S 


And carok in iv’ry fuch a maid fo fair, 
As nature could not with his art compare, 
\Viere fhe to work. 


Dryden. 
+ lo engrave. 
O Rofalind! thefe trees fhall he my books, 
And in their barks mv thoughts I'll character ; 
‘That every eye, which in this foreft looks, 
Shull fee thy virtue witnefs'd every where. 
Run, run, Orlande, carve on cvery tree, 
‘Ene fair, the chatter, the unexpreiiive fhe. Shake/peare. 


5+ To chute one’s own pare 
He had been a keeper of his flocks, both from the violence 

of robbers and his own foldiers; who could calily have carved 
themielves their own food. South. 
How dares finful duft and afhes invade the prerogative of 
providence, and arve out to himfelf the feafons and iffues of 
life and death ? South. 
“The labourer’s fharc, being feldom: morc than a bare fub- 
fiftcnee, never allows that body of men opportunity to ftruggle 


with the richer, unlefs when fome common and great diftrefs 
emboldens them to curve to their wants. 


Locke. 
6 ‘I'o cut; to hew. 
Or they will buy his fheep forth of the cotc, 
Or they will carve the fhepherd’s throat. Spen/fer. 
Brave Macbeth, with his brandifh'd ftcel, 
Like valour’s minion, carved out his pafiage. Shake/peare. 
To CARVE: Tis Ie 


r. To exercitie the trade of a fculptor. 


2. To perform at table the office of fupplying the company from 
the difhes. 

I do mean to make love to Ford’s wife; I fpy entertainment 
inher; fhe difcourfes, fhe carves, fhe gives the leer of invita- 
tion: Shake/peare. 

Wrell then, things handfomely were ferv’d 5 A 

Ny miftrefs for the ftrangers carw’d. 

CA'RVEL. zn. f. (See CARAVEL. A fmall fhip. , 

I gave them order, if they found any Indians there, to fend 
in the little fly-boat, or the cavel, into the river; for, with 
our great fhips, we durft not approach the coaft. | Raleigh. 


Prior. 


CARVER. n. f. [from carve.] 
I1. A fculptor. 
All arts and artifts Perfeus coułd command, 
Who fold for hire, or wrought for better fame, 
The mafter painters and the carvers came. 
2. He that cuts up the meat atthe table. `> . 
Meanwhile thy indignation yet to raife, 
The carver, dancing round each difh, furveys 
WV ith flying knife, and, as his art direéts, 
With proper geftures ev’ry fowl diffeéts. 
3. He that choofes for himfclf. 
In this kind, to come In braving arms, 
Be his own carver, and cut out his wa 
To find out right with wrongs it may not be. Shake/peare. 
We are not the carvers of our own fortunes. Z’E/f: ange. 
Ca'RVING. n. /. [from caive-] Sculpture; figures carved. 
‘They can no morc laft like the ancients, than excellent caru- 
ings in wood, like thofe in marble and brafs. Temple. 
The lids are ivy, grapes in clufters lurk a ie 
Beneath the carving cf the curious work. Dryden. 
CaARUNCLE. 2. f. [caruncula, Lat.] A {fmall protuberance of 
| flefh, either natural or morbid. 
Carurneles are a fort of loofe flefh, arifing in the urethra by 
the crofion made by virulent acid matter., WP ifeman. 
CARYATES. 7z. J- (from Carya, a city taken by the Greeks, 
CARYATIDES. who led away the women captives; and, to 
perpetuate their flavery, reprefented them in buildings as charg- 


ed with burdens.] An order of columns or pilafters under the 
figures of women, dreffed in long robes, ferying to fupport en- 
tablatures. : Ci 


2 bambers. 
CASCADE. 2. f. [cakade, Fr. cafcata, Ital. from caftare, alow 
word, .to fall.] A cataract; a water-fall: 


Rivers diverted from their native courfe, 
And bound with chains of artificial force, 
From large cafcades in pleafing tumult roll’d, 
Or rofe through figur’d ftone, or breathing gold. Prior. 
‘The moft enlivening part of all is the river Teverone, 
- which throws itfelf down a precipice, and falls by feveral caf 
cades, from one rock to another, till it gains the bottom af 
the valley. Addifon. 
CASE. un. f. [caifè, Fr. a box.] . 
r. Something that covers or contains any thing elfe; a cover- 
ing; a box; a fheath. 
© cleave, my fides ! 
Heart, once be ftronger than thy continent, 
Crack thy frail cafe. 
Each thought was vifible that roll’d within, 


As through a cryftal caje the figur’d hours are feen.. Dryden. 


ther caterpillars produced mazgots, that immmecdia:cly made 
thenilelves up in caes. 


Dryden. 


Shate/peare. 


Ray. 

ihe body is but a cafe to this vehicle. “Broome. 
J uit then Clariffa drew, with tempting grace, 

44 two-edg-d weapon from her fhining cafe. Pope. 


GAS 


2. The outer part of a houfe or building. 

The cafe of the holy houfe is nobly defigned, and executed 

by great matters. Addifjor. 
3- A building unfurnifhed. 

He had a purpole likewife to raife, ‘in the univerfity, > fair 
cafe for fuch monuments, and to furnish it with other choice 
collections from ill parts of his own charge. | TV ctton. 

CASE-KNIFE. 7. /. [from avfeand knife.) A large kitchen knife. 

The king always aéts with a great cafe-4nife {tuck in his 
girdle, which the lady fnatches from him in the flrugele, and 
fo defends herfelf. 


AAddifen. 

Case-sHor. n.f. [from cafe and bot.) Bullets inclofed in a 
cafe. 

In each feven {mall brafs and Iecather guns, charged with 

cafe-Shot. Ciarendcn,. 


CASE. n. f- [cafus, Lat.] 
I1. Condition with regard to outward circumftances,. 
Unworthy wretch, quoth he, of fo great grace 
How dare I think fuch glory to attain ? 
Thefe that have it attain’d, were in like cafè, 
Quoth he, as wretched, and liv’d in like pain. Spenfer. 
Queflion your royal thoughts, make the cafe yours ; 
Be now a father, and propofe a fon. Shake/peare. 
Some knew the face, 
And ali had heard the much lamented ca/. Dryden. 
“‘Thefe were the circumitances under which the Corinthians 
then were, and the argument which the apoftle advances, is 
intended to reach their particular cafe. Atterbury. 


My youth may be made, as it never fails in executions, a 
cafe of compafiion. Pope.. 
2. State of things. 


' He faith, that if there can be found fuch an inequality be- 
tween man and man, as there is between man and beaft, or 
between foul and body, it invefteth a right of government, 
which f{ecmcth rather an impoffible cafè, than an untrue fen- 
tence. Bacon. 

Here was the cafe; an army of Englifh, wafted and tired 
with a long winter’s fiege, engaged an army of a greater num= 
ber than themfelves, frefh and in vigour. Bacon. 

I can but bea flave where-ever I am ; fo that taken or not 
taken, ‘till alla cafe to me. Ll’ E/firange. 

' They are excellent in order to certain ends; he hath no 
need to ufe them, as the cafe now ftands, being provided for 
with the provifion of an angel. Taylor. . 

Your parents did not produce you much into the world, 
ny you have fewer ill imprefflions ; but they failed, as is 
r a y the cafe, in too much neglecting to cultivate your 


z Swift. 
3- In phyfick ; {tate of the body. 

twas well; for we had rather met with calms and con- 

‘winds, than any tempefts ; for our fick were many, and 

in very ill ca/e- Bacon. 

Chalybeate water feems to be a proper remedy in hypo- 

- Chondriacal ca/es. Arbuthnot. 


4- In ludicrous language, condition with regard to leannefs, or 
health. . 

Thou lieft, moft ignorant monfter, I am in caje to juftle a 
confitable. : © Shd&cfpeure. 

Pray have but patience till then, and when ĮI am in little bet- 
ter cafe, 111 throw myfelf in the very mouth of you. L’E/ir. 

Quoth Ralph, I fhould not, if I were, 

In cafe for action, now be here. 

. For if the fire be faint, or out of cafe, 

He will be copy’d in his famith’d race. 

‘The prieft was pre well in cafe, 

And fhew’d fome hu ur in his face ; 

Look’d with an eafy carelefs mien, 

A perfe& ftranger to the fpleen. Swift. 

5- Contingence. ; 

The atheift, in cafe things fhould fall out contrary to his be- 
lief or expectation, hath made no provifion for this cafe; if, 
contrary to his confidence, it fhould prove in the iffue that 

there is a God, the man is loft and undone forever. Ti/ot/on. 
6. Queftion relating to particular perfons or things. 
gll do I find each man moft wife is his own cafe. Sidney. 
It.is range, that the ancient fathers fhould not appeal to 
„His judge, in all cafes, it being fo fhort aad expedite a way 
e ending of controverfies. ` Tillotfon. 
7: eferitation of any fa& or queftion. 
he be not apt to beat over matters, and to call up one 
thing,‘ to prove and illuftrate anorher, let him ftudy the law- 
yers cafes: fo every defect of the mind may. have a fpecial re- 
ceipt. Bacén. 
8. The variation of nouns.. _ 

The feveral changes which the noun undergoes in the Latin 
and Greek tongues, in the feveral numbers, are called ca/es, 
and are defigned to exprefs the feveral views or relations un- 
der which the mind confiders things with regard to one an- 
other; and the variation of the noun for this purpofe is called 
declenfion. : . £ Clarke. 

9- {In cafè. [nel cafo, Ital.] If it fhould happen ; upon the fuppo- 
fition that: a form of fpecch now little ufcd. For 
© 


Fiudibras. 
Dryden. 


C A S 


For iz cafe it be certain, hard it cannot be for them to fhew 
us where we fhall find it; that we may fay thefe were the 
order of the apoftles. yy es pee 


A fure retreat to his forces, #7 cafe they fhould have an ill 
day, or unlucky chance in the field. Baccn. 


“Iles would be the accomplifhment of thcir common feli- 
city, in cafe, cither by their evil dcftiny or advice, they fuffer- 
Hoer 
To'CaAaseE. vw. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To put in a cafe or cover. 


ed not the occafion to be loft. 
Cajt ye, cafe ye; on with your vizours ; there’s money of 


the king’s coming down the hill. Shake/fpeare. 
j ‘Ihe cry went once for thee, 

And ftill it might, and yet it may again, 

If thou would ‘it not entomb thyiclf alive, 

And cafe thy reputation in a tent. Shakelpeare. 


On whofe luxuriant herbage, half conceal’d, j 
Like a fall’n cedar, far diffus’d his train, 
Cus'd in green fecales, the crocodile extends. TLhomfon. 
2. To cover as a cafe. 
Then coines my fit again, I had elfe been perfeét; 
"As broad, and een’ral, as the ca/mg ai 
"To faucy doub:s and fears. S i Shake/peare. 
3. To cover on the outfiide with materials different from the 
infide. 3 A 
Then they began to cafe their houfes with marble. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
4. To ftrip off the covcring ; to take off the fkin. 
WVe'll make you fome fport with the fox ere we cafe him. 
Shaietp. Als well that crds well. 
To put cafes; to contrive reprefentations of 


Ts 
> 


To CASE. T. 7. 

facts. 

“They fell prefently to reafoning and cafing upon the matter 
with him, and laying diftinétions before him. LY’ Effrange- 
Jo CAsEMA RDEN. wv. a. [from cafe and harden.] “To harden 

on the outfhide. 

The manner of cafehardening is thus: ‘Take cow horn or 

“hoof, dry it thoroughly in an oven, then beat it to powder 5 
put about the fame quantity of bay falt to it, and mingle them 
gerether with flale chamberlye, or elfe white wine vinegar. 
T.av tome of this mixture upon loam, and cover your iron all 
over with it; then wrap the loam about all, peat lay it upon 
the hearth of the forge to dry and harden. Put it into the 
fire, and blow up the coals to it, till the whole lump have 
juf a blood-red heat. BxONn. 

CA’scMATE. 2. /. [from cafa armata, Ital. cafamata, Span. a 
vault formerly made to feparate the platforms of the lower and 
upper batteries. ] 

1. [In fortification.] A kind of vault or arch of ftone-work, 
in tbat part of the flank of a baftion next the curtin, fomewhat 
retired or drawn back towards the capital of the baftion, 
ferving as a battery to defend the face of the oppofite baftion, 
and the moat or ditch. Chambers. 

2. The well, with its feveral fubterrancous branches, dug in the 
paflage of the baftion, till the mincr is heard at work, and air 
given to the mine. Farris. 

CASEMENT. 7. f [cafamentc, Ital.] A window opening upon 
hingss. 

Why, then may you have a cafement of the great chamber 
window, where we play open, and the moon may fhine in 
at the caféement. Shake/fpeare. 

Here in this world they do much knowledge read, 
And are the cafements which admit moft light. Davies. 
They, waken'’d with the noife did fy 

From inward room to window cyc, 

And cently op`ning lid, the cg/ex:ent, 

Lock’d out, but vet with forte amazement. ttTudibras, 

“There is as much difference between the clear reprefenta- 
tions of the underftanding then, and the obfcure difcoveries 
that st makes now, as there is between the profpceét of a cafe- 
seat and a key-hole. South. 

Ca’'stoUs. adj. [cafeus, Lat.] Refembling checfe ; cheefy. 

Its fibrous parts are from the cafeous parts of the chyle. 

Floyer on lumours. 

Ca‘sERN. 2. /. [caferne, Fr.] A little room or lodgement ereét- 
ed between the rampart and the houfes of fortified towns, to 
ferve as apartments or lodgings for the foldiers of the garri- 
fon, with beds - rris. 

CA'SEWORM. 7. p: [from cafe and worzn.] A grub that make it- 
{elf a cafe. 

Cadifes, or cafetvorms, are to be found in this nation, in fe 
veral diftinét counties, and in feverz! littie brooks. Foyer 

CASH. z. /- [caiffé, Fr. a cheft.] Moncy ; properly ready mo 
ney ; money in the cheft, or at hand. i 

- A thief, bent to unhoard the caf 

Of fome rich burgher. Par. Loft. 

He is at an cend of all his caf; he has both his law and his 
daily bread now upon truft. Arbuthnot. 

He fent the thief, that ftole the ca, away, 

And punifh’d him that put it in his way. Pfc. 

Ca’sH-KEEPER. 2. f/f. [from cays and kecp.}) A man centrufted 
with the moncy. 

Difpenfater was properly a cafh-feeser, or privy-puric. 

-2rbuthrot cn Coins. 


Ca’sHEWNUT. 2. f- 


CAS 


A tree. 

The cup of the ower, which is produce.i at the extremity 
of a footftalk, is oblong and quinquetil ; the flower confifts of 
one leaf, which is divided into five long narrow te:zrments 5 
in the bottom of the calyx is the ovary, which becemes a foit 
pear-fhaped fruit; upon the apex of which grows a vefie), in 
which is contained one kidncey-fhaped fecd. “I his tree is very 
common in Jamaica and Barbadoes, where it grows very 
large, but in England will rarely {tand through our winters. 
The inhabitants of the W cft Indics plant them from branches 
taken from the old trees; which, with them, take root very 
well, and in two years time produce fruits. Miler. 


CASHIER. 7. /. [from cafh.] He that has charge of the money- 


If a fteward or cafhier be fuffcred to run on, without bring- 
ing him to a reckoning, fuch a fottifh forbcarance will teach 
him to fhuffie. South. 

A Venctian, finding his fon’s expences grow very high, or- 
dered his ca/hier to let him have no more money than what 


he could count when he received it. Locke. 
Flight of ca/biers, or mobs, he’! never mind ; 
And knows no loffles, while the mufte is kind. Pope. 


To CASHIER. V. a. [caffer, Fr. caffare, Lart.) 
1: To difcard ; to difmifs from a poft, or a fociety, with re~ 
proach. 
Does ’t not go well? Caffio hath beaten thee, 
And thou by that fmall hurt haft cafbier’d Caffio. Shake/p- 
Seconds in faétions many times prove principals; but ma- 
hy times alfo they prove cyphers, and are ca/hiered. Bacon, 
If I had omitted what he faid, his thoughts and words be- 


ing thus ca/biered in my hands, he had no longer been Lu- 
cretius. 


Dryden. 

They have already ca/hiered feveral of their followers as 

mutineers. Addifon. 
The ruling rogue, who dreads to be cahier d, 

Contrives, as hc is hated, to be fear’d. Swift. 


2. It feems, in the following paffages, to fignify the fame as to 
annul ; to vacate ; which is fufnciently agreeable to the deri- 
vation. 

If we fhould find a father corrupting his fon, or a mother 
her daughter, we muft charge this upon a peculiar anomaly 
and bafenefs of nature; if the name of nature may be allow- 
ed to that which feems to be utter cafPicring of it, and devia- 
tion from, and a contradiction to, the common principles of 
humanity. South. 

Some, out of an overfondnefs of that darling invention, 
cafhier, or at leaft endcavour to invalidate, all other argu- 
ments, and forbid us to hearken to thofe proofs, as weak or 
fallacious. Locke. 

Cask. n. f. [cafque, Fr. cadus, Lat.] 

1. A barrel; a wooden veffel to ftop up liquour or provifions. 

The patient turning himfelf abed, it makes a fluctuating kind 
of noife, like the rumbling of water in a ca/ž. #iarvey. 

Perhaps tomorrow he.may change his wine, 

And drink old fparkling Alban, or Setine, 

Whofe title, and whofe age, with mould o’ergrown, 

The good old caf for ever keeps unknown. Dryden. 

2. It has cafe in a kind of plural fenfe, to fignify the commo- 
dity or provifion of cafks. 

Great inconveniencies grow by the bad ca/ž being com- 
monly fo ill feafoned and’ conditioned, as that a great part of 
the bcer is ever loft and caft away. Raleigh. 


CASK. ¢ n.f: [cafque, Fr. caffis, Lat.] A helmet; armour 
CASQUE. for the head : a poctical word. 


Let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 
Fall like amazing thunder on the cafgue 
Of thy pernicious enemy. Shakefpeare. 
And thefe 
Sling weighty ftones, when from afar they fight ; 
Their ca/gues are cork, a covering thick and light. Dryden. 
What are his aims? why docs he load with darts 
His trembling hands, and crufh bencath a cas¢ 
His wrinkled brows? Addifon. 
Ca’skeT. n. f. [a diminutive of caiffe, a chelt, caffe, caffei se. 
A {mall box or cheft for jewels, or things of particular 
© ignorant poor man! what doit thou bear, 
Lock’d up within the casket of thy breaft ? 
What jewels, and what riches hat thou there ? 
What heav’nly treafure in fo weak a cheft ? 
They found him dead, and caft into the {trects, 
An empty «asket, where the jewel, life, 
By fome damn’d hand was robb’d, and ta’en away. Shate/p. 
Mine eye hzth found .that fad fepulchral rock, | 
That was the casket of heav’ns richeft flore. Aiilton. 
That had by chance pack’d up his choiceft treafi:re 
In one dear cafKet, and fav'd only t: xt. Urivay. 
This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks, 
And ali Arabia breathes from yonder box. Pope. 
To CASKET. v.a. (from the noun.] To putin a cafket. 
I have writ my letters, cafketed my treature, and given or- 
der for our hories. Shakefo. Ail's weld thet ends well. 
CassAMUNA‘’IR2. n.f. An aromatick vecetab!e, being a fpecies 
of galanza!’, brought from the Eafit, and highly valutd as a 
nervous 2nd ttomachick ample. - 
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To Cas .ATE. V. a. [caffer, Fr. caffare, low Lat.] To vacate; 
to invalidate ; to make voids, to nullify. 

This opinion fuperfedes and ceffates the bet medium we 
have. Ray. 

Cassa TION. 2. f. [eafatio, Lat.) A making null or void. D. 

Se A Se AY Is t x. f: An Amcrican plant 

Ca‘ssADA. ile p £ 

It has a fhort fpreading bell-fhaped flower, confifting of one 
leaf, cut into feveral parts, whofe pointal afterwards becomes 
a roundifh fiuit, compoted of three cells joined together, cach 
containing one oblong feed. To thefe notes fhould be added, 
male flowers having no pointa], and which, growing round the 
female flower, fall off, and are never fruitful. T he fpecies are 
fix: 1. Ihe common caffavi, or caffada. 2. The moit prickly 
caffavi, with a chafte-tree leaf. 3. Tree-like leis prickly caj- 

favi, with white flowers growing in umbcls, and a ftinging 
wolfsbane leaf. 4. Shrubby cafpavi, without prickles, and 
{finooth leaves, which are lefs divided, &¢e«. “The firft fort is 
cultivated in all the warm parts of America, where the root, 
after being divefted of its milky juice, is ground to flour, and 
then made into cakes of bread. Cf this there are two forts. 
“Che moft common ‘has purplifh ftalks, with the vcins and 
leaves of a purplifh colour; but the ftalks of the other are 
green, and the leaves of a lighter green. “Ihe laft fort is not 
venomous, even when the roots are frefh and full of juice; 
which the negroes frequently dig up, roaft, and eat, like po- 
tatoes, without any ill effiéts. The cafada is propagated by 
cuttings, about fittecn or fixtcen inches long, taken from 
thofe plants whofe roots are grown to maturity. T hefe cut- 
ings are planted by the Americans in their rainy feafons, a 
foot or fourteen inches deep in the ground ; and the land in 
which they are placed, muft be well wrought. When the 
cuttings have taken root, they require no farther care than 
to be kept clear from weeds; and, in about cight or nine 
months, when grown to maturity, in good ground they will 
be as Jarge as the calf of a man’s leg, but commonly equal 
to the fize of good parfneps. Miller. 

Cassa WARE. See CAsSsIowARY. 

Ca‘ssia. a. f. A tweet fpice mentioned by Mofes, Exod. xxx. 
24. as an ingredient in the compofition of the holy oil, which 
was to be made ufe of in the confecration of the facred veffels 
of the tabernacle. “I his aromatick is iaid to be the bark of a 
tree very like cinamon, and grows in the Indies without be- 
ing cultivated. Calmet. 

All thy garments fmcll of myrrh, aloes, and caffia. Pf. xlv. 8. 

Cassia. a. /. The name of a tree. 

It hath a cylindrical, long, taper, or flat pod, divided into 
many cells by tran{verfe diaphragms 3; in each of which is con- 
tained one hard feed, lodged, for the moft part, in a clammy 
black fubftance, which is purgative. The flowers have five 
leaves, difpofed orbicularly. The fpecies are nine; r. The 
American caeffa, with roundifh pointed leaves. 2. The puri 
ing caffia, or pudding pipe trec, &Fc. Many of thefe plants will 
flower the fecond year, and fome of them will produce ripe 
feeds with us. “The fecond fort grows to be a very large tree, 
not only in Alexandria, but alfo in the Weft Indies. ‘This 
is what produces the purging caffra of the fhops. Miller. 

Ca‘ssipony, or Stickadore.n. J. [/floechas, Latin.] “The name 
of a plant. 

Ca ssiowarRy. z. /. A large bird of prey in the Eaft Indies. 

Have a clear idea ef the relation of dam and chick, be- 
tween the two cafficwaries in St. James’s Park. Locke. 

Ca‘ssocKx. n. f> [cafague, Fr.] A clofe garment; now gene- 
rally that which clergymen wear under their gowns. 

Fialf of the which dare not fhake the fnow from off their 
caffocks, left they fhake themfelves to pieces. 

Shake/p. Als well that ends well. 

His fcanty fatary compelled him to run deep in debt fora 
new gown and eas/jock, and now and then forced him to write 
fame paper of wit cr humour, or preach a fermon for ten 


xs, to fupply his ncceffities. Swift. 
WEED. 2. /. A common weed, otherwife called /Lepherd’s 
uch. 


Tə CAST. v. a. preter. ca/f?; particip. pal. caff. [A4affer, Da- 
nifh. 
I1. ‘Lo throw with the hand. 
I rather chufe to endure the wounds of thofe darts, which 
envy co/leth at novelty, than to go on fafely and flecpily in the 


eafy ways of ancient miftakings. leigh. 
They had compaffed in his hoft, and caf? darts at the peo- 
ple from morning till evening. x Adaccabees. 


Then caf? thy tword away; . 
And yield thee to my mercy, orl ftrike. Drydin ard Lee. 
2. To throw away, as ufclefs or noxious. 

Old Capulet, and Nlontague, 
Ilave made Verona’s ancient citizens 
Caj? by their grave befeeming ornaments. obakef/peare. 

have bought 

Gelden opinion trom all tort of people, 
Which would be worn now in their newclt glofss 
Noe cuft afide fo foon, Shakefpeare- 
hen men, prefuming themfclves to be the only matters @ 


CAS 


right reafon, ca? by the votes and opinions of the refi of mar- 
kind, as not worthy.of reckoning. Locke. 
3- lo throw dicc, or lots. j 
And Jofhua caf lots for them in Shiloh. Tub. xviit: 10. 
4. To throw from a high place. 
Rear him to the rock ‘arpeian, and from thence 
Into deftruction caf? him. Shakespeare. 
5. To throw in wreftling. 
And l think, being too ftrong for him, though he took ar 
legs fomctime, yet I made a {hift to caf? him. Shakefpeare. 
6. To throw as a net or fnare. 
I fpeak for your own profit, not that I may caf a fnare up- 
on you. x Cor. vii. 35. 
7. To drop; to let fall. 
‘hey let down the boat into the fea, as thou they would 
have caf? anchor. AETS, xxvii. 30. 
8. ‘Joo expofe. 
His fricnds contend to embalm his body, his enemies, that 
they may caf? it to the dogs. Pore. 
o. To drive by viclence of weather. 
Howbcit we muft be caf? upon a certain iland. 72?s,xxvii.26. 
What length of lands, what ocean have you pafs’d, 
What ftorms fuftain’d, and on what fhore been ceg? Dryd. 
ro. To build by throwing up earth ; to raife. 
And fheoting in the earth, ¢¢//s up a mount of clay. 
Pa n Spenfer. 
The king of Affyria fhall not come into this city, nor fhoot 
an arrow therc, nor come before it with fhicld, nor ca//a bank: 
againft ir . z Kings, xix. 22. 
At leng- Batbaroffa having caf? up his trenches, landed fifty- 
four pieces~of artillery for battery. Knolles. 
Earth-worms will come forth, and moles will c2/ up more, 
and fleas bite more, aguinft rain. 
1x. Io put into any certain ftate. 
Jefus had heard that John was caf into prifon. AZatr. iv. 12: 
At thy rebuke both the chariot and horie are caff into a dead 
fleep. Pfalm \xxvi. 6. 
x2. To condemn in a trial. 
But oh, that treacherous breaft! to whom weak you 
Did truft our counfels, and we both may rue, 
Having his falfchood found too late, *twas he 
' That made me caf? you guilty, and you me. Donne. 
Weetake up with the moit imcompetent witnefles, nay, often 
fuborn our own furmifes and jealoufies, that we ma e fure 
to ooe the unhappy criminal. Governm. of the Tongue. 
e could not, in this forlorn cafe, have made ufe of the ve 
laft plea of a caf? criminal ; nor fo much as have cried, Mercy 
rd, mercy ! 
There then we met; both try’d, and both were ca/?, 
And this irrevocable fentence paft. Dryden. 
33- To condemn in a law-fuit. [from caf/fer, Fr.] 
‘The northern men were agreed, and, in effect, all the other, 
to caf? our London efcheatour. Camden. 
Were the cafe referrcd to any competent judge, they would 
inevitably be cafi. 
14. To defeat. 
No martial projet to furprife, 
Can ever be attempted twice ; 
Nor caf? defign ferve afterwards, 
As gamefters tear their lofing cards. Fludibras. 
I5. To cafhicr. z 
You are but now caf? in his mood, a punifhment more in 
psike than in malice ; even fo as one would beat his offence- 
efs dog, to affright an imperious lion. Shakefpeare. 
16. To leave behind in a race. 
In fhort, fo fwift Yeur judgments turn and wind, 
You caf? our fleeteft wits a mile behind. Dryden. 
I7. To fhed; to let full; to lay afide ; to moult. 
Our chariot loft her whcels, their points our fpears, 


acorn, 


The bird of conqueft her chief feather ca/?. fairfax. 
Of plants fome are green all winter, others caf their 
leaves. Bacon. 


The cafting of the fkin is, by the antients, compared to the 
breaking curd of the fecundine, or caw], but not rightly ; 
for that were to make every ca//imz ofxthe fkin a new birth: 
and befides, the fecundine is but a genege!l cover, not fhaped 
according to the parts, but the fkin is a according to 
the parts. The creatures that caf? the {Kin, are the fnake, 
the vipers the grafhoppcer, the lizzard, the filkworm, €&c. 
Bacon. 
© fertile head, which ev’ry year 
Could fuch a crop of wonders fens I 
Which might it never have been caff, 
Each year’s growth added to the laft, 
Thefe lofty branches had fupply’d . 
The earth’s bold fons prodigious pride. TK Oller a 

The waving harveft bends beneath his blat 
‘The foreft fhakes, the groves their honours caff. Dryden. 

From hence, my lord, and love, I thus conclude, 
That though my homely anceftors were rude, 

Mean as Iam, yet may I have the grace 
To make you father of a generous race. 


CA S 


And noble then am I, when I begin, 
dn virtue cloath’d, to ca/? the rags of fin. Dryden. 
“The ladies have been in a kind of moulting feafon, having 
caf? great quantities of ribbon and cambrick, and reduced the 
human figure to the beautiful globular form. 


Addi, ən. 
1S. To lay afide, as fit'to be worn no longer. 
So may caf? poets write 3 there’s no pretenfion 
To argue lofs of wit, from lofs of pention. Dryden. 


He has ever been of opinion, that giving caf? clothes to be 

worn by valets, has a very ill effet upon little minds. 4ddifon. 
19. To have abortions ; to bring forth before the time. 

Thy ews and thy fhe-goats have not caf? their young, and 

the rams of thy flock have I not eaten. Gen. xxxi. 38. 
20. To overweigh; to make to preponderate ; to decide by 
ovcr-ballancing. 

Which being inclined, not conftrained, contain within 
themfelves the ca/fing act, and a power to command the con- 
«Jufion. . Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

How much intereft ca/s the balance in cafes dubious. South. 

Life and death are equal in themfelves, 


That which could caf the balance, is thy falfhood. Dryden. 


Not many years ago, it fo happened, that a cobler had-the 
e 


<afting vote for the life of a criminal, which he very graci- 
cioufly gave on the merciful fide.’ i . Addifon. 
uppofe your eyes fent equal rays i 
Upon two diftant pots of ale, 
In this fad ftare, your duubtrul choice 
WV ould never have the ca/fing voice. Prior. 


21. Lo compute ; to reckon; co calculate. 
Hearts, tongues, figure, fcribes, bards, poets, cannot 

‘Think, tpeak, ca/*, write, fing, number, ho! *: 

Flis love to Antony. 

liore is now the fmith’s note for fhocing and plow-irons.— 
Let it be caf? and paid. -. Shakefpeare. 

You caf th’ event of war, my noble lord, 

And fummi’d th’ account of chance, before you faid, 

ILe: us make head Shake/peare. 

The beit way to reprefent to life the manifold ufe of friend- 
fiip, is to caf? and fee how many things there are, which a 
man cannot do himfelr acon. 

I have lately been ceffing in my thoughts the fevcral unhap- 
pinefles of life, and comparing the infclicities of old age to thofc 
of infancy. Addi or. 

22. I'o contrive; to plan out. 

The cloiiter facing the fouth, is covered with vines, and 
would have been proper for an orange-houfe ; and had, I 
doubt not, been caf? for that purpofe, if ihis piece of garden- 
ing had been then in as much vogue as it is naw. Ves) le. 

23- Lo judge; to confider in order to juda ment. 
if thou couldit, doétor, ca/# 

The water of my land, find her difeate, 

And purge it to a found and priftine health, 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 

"I hat fhould applaud again. Shatefpeare. 

Peace, brother, be not over exyuilite 
To caf? the tathion of uncertain evils. Milton. 
24- Ta fix the parts in a play. 

Qur parts inthe other world will be new caff, and man- 

kind will be there ranged in difterent ftations of fuperiority. 
Addifon. 


Shake/peare. 


25. To glance ;*to dirc&t the eye. 
4chnane’s languifhing countenance, with croffed arms, 


and fometimes ca/f up eyes, fhe thought to have an excellent 
grace. 


Sidney. 
As he paf% along, 
How carnedtly he ca/? his eyes upon me. Shakefpeare. 


Begin, auipicious boy, to ca/? about 
Thy infant cyes, and, with a imile, thy mother fingle out. 
ryden. 

Far caftward caf thine eye, from whence the fun, 
Anil orient teience, at a birth begun. Pope. 
Fie then icd me to the rock, and, placing me on the top 


of it, Caj? thy eyes caftward, faid hc, and tell me what thou 
fecii. 


i Addi, on. 
26. ‘lo find; te torm by running in a mould. 

\Wohen anv tuch curious work of filver is to be cafi, as re- 

quires that the impreffion of hairs, or very flender lines, be 


taxen off by the metal, it is mot cnough that she filver be 
bauicty mctecd, but it muft be kept a confiddrable while in a 


ilrong fuiion. Boyle. 
(low to build fhips, and dreadful ordnance ca/?, 
Iniiru t the artift. aller. 


The father’s grief reftrain’d his art ; 
lic twice cilay’d to caf? his fon in gold, 
i wise trom his hands he dropp’d the forming mould. 
Dryden. 
27. ic melt ntal into figures. 
Yon creud, he might refic&t, yon’ joyful croud 
SWiath retticis rage would pull my ftatue down, 
fine ca? the bra:s anew to his renown. 


LPPrzsr. 
his wa: bur as a refiner’s fire, to purge out the drofs, and 
Mijl Jg thi: Mats again into a new mond. Burret. 
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28. To model; to form. 


We may take a quarter of a mile for the common menfure 
of the depth of the fea, if it were caff into a channel of an 
equal depth every where. 

Under this influence, derived from math 
fome have been tempted to caf all their lo 
phyfical, and their theological and moral 
method. 

29. To communicate by refle&tion or emanation. 
So bright a fplendour, fo divine a grace, 

The glorious Daphnis ca/?s on his illuftrious race. Dryden. 

We may happen to find a fairer light caf? over the fame 
{criptures, and fee reafon to alter our icntiments even in fome 
points of moment. ‘Fatts. 

30. To yield, or give up, without referve or condition. . 

The reafon of mankind cannot fuggeft any tolid ground of 
fatisfaction, but in making God our friend, and in carrying a 
confcience fo clear, as may encourage us, with confidence, 
to caf? ourfelves upon him. South. 

3r. To inflict. 

The world is apt to caf? great blame on thofe who have an 
indifterency for opinions, efpecially in religion. Locke. 

32. To ae away. To fhipwreck. 

Sir Francis Drake,and John Chomas, meeting with a ftorm, 
it thruft John Thomas upon the iflands to the fouth, where 
he was caji aiva;. Raleigh. 

His father Philip had, by like mifhap, been like to have been 
caji away upon the coait of England. Kusiles. 

With pity mov’¢, for others ca/? away 
On rocks of hope and fears. 
But now our fears tempeftuous grow, 
And caf? our hopes away ; 
Whilft you, regardleis of our woe, 
Sit carcleiS at a pray. 
33- To cafi away. To lavi 
to no ufe. 

They that want means to nourifh children, will abftain 
from marriage ; or, wbich is all one, they caf? away their bo- 
dies upon rich old women. Raleigh. 

France, haft thou yet more blood to caf? away ? 

Say fhall the current of our right run on ? Shake/peare. 

He might be filent, and not caf away 
Ben. Fobrn fone 


D ta net. 
ematical ftudics, 
ical, their mcta- 
carning into this 
Ir atts. 


Rofcommon. 


Derfet. 


3 to walte in profufion ; to turn 


Elis fentences in vain. 
O Marcia, O my fifter, ftill there’s hope! 
Our father will not ca/? away a life, 
So needful to us all, and to his country. Addifon. 
- Lo caf? away. Vo ruin. 

a It igi impofMmible thing for ftates, by an overfight in fome 
one act or treaty between them and thcir potent oppofites, 
utterly to ca/? away themfelves for ever. Looker a 

35- To caf? down. ‘To deject; to deprefs the mind. 

Were not the firit, 

Who, with beft meaning, have incurr’d the worft ; 
For thee, opprefftd king, I am caf? down ; 
Mytelf could elfe outfrown falie fortune’s frown. 
Shake/p.. King Lear. 
The beft way will be to let him fee you are much cafè 
down, and afflicted, for the ill opinion he entertains of you. 


Addifon. 
6. To caf of- To difcard; to put away: 
5 he prince will, in the perfeétneis of time, 
Ca/? off his followers. Shake/peare. 
He led mc on to mightieft deeds, ; 
But now hth caf? mc off, as never known. Milton. 


How ! not call him father? I fee preferment alters a man 
ftrangely ; this may fcrve me for an ufe of inftruction, to 


caji off my father, when I am great. z Dryden. 
I long to ċiafp that haughty maid, 
And bend her ítubborn virtue to my paffion : : 
When I have gone thus far, I'd ca/t*her off Addifon. 


- To cajt off. To reject. . ; 

ii It us be famapined, that a whole fociety of men flix: | 
publickly Ghd profeficdly difown, and cajt of a rule, whic 
they could not but be infallibly certain was a law. Locke. 

38. To cafit eof. To difburthen one’s felf of. 

All confpired in one to cajt ef their fubjection to the crown 
of England. Spenfer. 
This maketh them, through an unweariable defire of re- 
ceiving inftruction, to caf off the care of thofe very affairs 
which do moft coviceri their eftate. HE o i Hooker. 
The true reafon why a man is an atheift, is becaufe he is 
a wicked man: religion would curb bia pe his lunes, ane 
s i x the ícorn upo 
pine a he caffts ıt c, and puts a PT illotfon. 
Company; in any action, gives credit and countenance ta 
the agent; and fo much as the finner gets of this, fo much 


I ts of fhame. South. 
= We A they never fail to exert themfelves, and to caft of 
the oppreffion, when they feel the weight of it. Addifon. 


T? caft off. To leave behind. : 
pinks So eis crofs the fields, cafits off the dogs, and gains 
a wood; but, preffing through a thicket, the bufhes held him 


4D by 
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by the horns, till the hounds came in, and plucked him down. 


L’ Eftranze. 
40°. To caf of. [hunting term.] To let go, or fet free; as to 
caf? of the dogs. 
41. To cafè out. To rejeét; to turn out of doors. 
Thy brat hath been caf? out, like to itfelf, no father own- 
ing it. z Shake/peare. 
42. To caf? out. To vent; to fpeak; with fome intimation of 
negligence or vehemence. 
Why doft thou ca// out fuch ungenerous terms 
Again(t the lords and fovereigns of the world ? 
43- To cajt up. To compute; to calculate. 
Some writers, in ca//ing up the goods moft defirable in life, 
have given them this rank, health, beauty, and riches. Temple. 
A man who defigns to build, is very exact, as he fuppofes, 
in caf/ling up the coit beforchand ; but, generally fpeaking, he 
is miftaken in his account. 


Addifon. 


Dryden. 
44- To cafi up. “To vomit. 
‘Thou, beaftly feeder, art fo full of him, 
‘That thou provok'ft thyfelf to ca/# him zp. Shake/peare. 


‘Their villainy goes againft my weak ftomach, and therefore 

I muft caf? it up. Shake/pesre. 
O, that in time Rome did not caf 

Her errors up, this fortune to prevent. Ben. Fohrfon. 

Thy foolifh error find ; 


Caf? up the poifon that infects thy mind. 
To Cast. v. n. 


1. To contrive ; to turn the thoughts. 
‘Then clofely as he might, he ca/? to leave 
‘The court, not afking any pafs or leave. 
From that day forth, fa in careful mind, 
To feck her out with labour and long time. Spenfer. 
Wee have three that bend themfelves, looking into the ex- 
periments of their fellows, and caf? about how to draw out 
of them things of ufe and practice for man’s life and know- 


Dryden. 


Spenfer. 


ledge. Bacon. 
But firft he ca/s to change his proper fhape ; 
Which elfe might work him danger or delay. Afilton. 


As a fox, with hot purfuit 
Chas’d through a warren, caf? about 
To fave his credit. A ludisbrase. 
among inanimate ' ies, are 


All events, called cafual, 
mechanically produccd according to the determinate 
textures, and motions of thofe bodies, which are not canfcioi 
of their own operations, nor contrive and ¢2/ abayt how-re 
bring fuch events to pafs. : Bentley. 

This way and that I caf? to fave my friends, 

Till one refolve my varying counfel ends. 

2. To admit of a form, by cafting or melting. 

It comes at the firft fufion into a mafs chat is immeciately 
malleable, and will not run thin, fo as to caf? and mould, un- 
lefs mixed with poorer ore or cinders. WP oodward. 

3- To warp; to grow out of form. 

Stuff is faid to caf? or warp, when$ by its own drought, or 

moifture of the air, or other accident} ic alters its fatnefs and 


Pole. 


ftraightnefs. Adoxon. 
Cast. 2. /. [from the verb. ] 
z. The aét of cafting or throwing; a throw. 
So when a fort of lufty fhepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none the reft outgo 
So far, but that the reft are meafuring caffs, 
‘Their emulation and their palftime i Waller. 
Yet all thefe dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, 
A caf? of dreadful duit will foon allay. Dryden. 


2. The thing thrown. 
Some harrow their ground over, and fow wheat or rye on 
it with a broad ca/?; fome only with. a fingle ca/7, and fome 


with a double. kA Mortimer. 
3. State of any thing caft or thrown. 


T.: his own inftance of cafting ambs-ace, though it partake 
č of contingency than of freedom 3. fuppofing the pofiture 
che party’s hand, who did throw’ the dice; fuppofing the. 
gure of the table, and of the dice themfelves > Yuppofing the 
meafure of force applied, and fuppofing all other things which 
did concur to the production of that.ca/7, to be the very. fame 
they were, there is no doubt but, in this cafe, the ca/ is necef- 
fary. Brambaill. 
Plato compares lifé to a game at tables; there what eaff we 
fhall have is not in our power,*.but to manage it well, that is. 
Norris. 
4- The fpace through which any thing is thrown. 
And he was withdrawn from them about a ftone’s cz/?. 
kneeled down and prayed. Luke x.: 
5. A ftroke ; a touch. i 
We have them all with one voice for giving him a . of 
their court prophecy. conth. 
Another cafè of their politicks, was that of endeavournng 
to impeach an innocent lady, for her faithful and diligent fer- 
vice of the queen. Swift. 
This was a caf? of W ood’s politicks ; for his information was 
wholly falie and groundlefs, which he knew very well. Swift. 
6. Motion of the eye. 


CAS 


Pity caufeth fometimes tears, and a fexion or caf? of the 
eye af:ide ; for pity is but grief in another’s behalf; te caf 
of the eye is a gefture of averfion, or lothnefs, to beholea the 
object of pity. - Bacon. 

If any man defires to look on this-doctrine of gravity, let 


him turn the firlt caf? of his eyes:on what we have faid of 
fire. 


i : =f Digh, 
There held in holy pafon ftill, 

Forget thytelf to marble, tiil, 

\WWVith a fad leaden downward caff, 

‘Thou fix them on the earth as taft. Mile. 


They are the beft epitomes in the world, and let vou fec, 
with one cafi of an eys, the fubftunce of above an hundred 


pages. Jd dijon, 
7. The throw of dice. 
8. Chance from the caft of dice. 
\Were ic good, 
To fet the exact wealth of all our ftates 
All at one ca? ; to let fo rich a main 
On the nice hazard of fome doubtful hour ? Shake/peare. 


In the laft war, has it not fometimes been an even ca//, whe- 

ther the army fhould march this way or that way ? South. 
9. Venture from throwing dice. 

Whep*you have brought them to the very laft ca/?, they will 

offer to came to you, and fubmit themfelves. ; 


: Spenfer. 
With better grace an ancient chief may yield 

The Jong contended honours of the field, 

Than venture all his fortune at a ca//, 

And fight, like Hannibal, to lofe at laft. Dryden. 


Will you turn recreant at the luit caf7 ? you muft along. 


Dryden. 
IXO., A mould; a form. 


“Uhe whole would have been an heroick poem, but in an- 
other ca/? and figure, than any that ever had been written be- 
ore. Prior. 
Ir. A fhade or tendency,to any colour. 
A flaky mafs, grey, with a caf? of green, in which the talky 
matter makes the greateft part of the mafs. iP oodward. 
“he qualities of blood in a healthy ftate are to be florid, 

the red part conzgcaling, and the ferum ought to be without 


any ercenifh cajt. Arbuthnot. 
I2. . teriour appearance. 
The native hue of refolution 
Is ficklied o'er with the pale caf? of thought. Shake/peare. 


New names, new dreffings, and the modern ca/?, 
Some f{cenes, fome perfons alter’d, and outfac’d 
The world. Sir F- Denham. 
anner; air; mien. 
- Pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, glittering expreffions, 
and fomething of a neat caf? of verle, are properly the drefs, 
gems, or loofe ornaments of poetry. Pope. 
Negleé& not the little figures and turns on the words, nor 
fometimes the very caf? of the periods ; ncither omit nor con- 
found any rites or cuftoms of antiquity- Pope. 
I4- A flight ; a number of hawks di!fmiffed from the fift., 
A cajt of merlins there was befides, which, Aying of a gal- 
lant height over certain bufhes, would beat the birds that rote, 
down into the bufhes, as falccns will do wild fowl over a 
river. Sidney. 
CASTANET. 7. f. [cajtaneta, Sp.] Small fhells of ivory, or hard 
> which dancers rattle in their hands.“ 
If there had been words enow between them to have ex- 
Pp provocation, they had gone together by the ears like a 
pair of caftanets- Congreve. 
A'’STAWAY. n.f. [from at and away.j - A perfon loft, or 
abandoned by providence. 
Neither given any leave to fearch in particular who are the 
heirs of the kingdom of God, who caftaw:iys. Flooker. 
Left that by any means, when I havc preached to others, I 
myfclf fhould be a caftaway. 1 Cor. ix. 27. 
CASTAWAY. adj. [from the fubft.] UfelefS ; of no value. 
We only prize, pamper, and exalt this vafflal and flave of 
death, or only remember, at our .a/faway leifure, the impri- 
foned immortal foul. i Raleigh. 
CA’sTEÐ. Ihe participle preterite of cafit, But improperly, and 
found perhaps only in the following paflagce. 
©- ° When the mind is guicken’d, out of ¥ioubr, 
‘The organs, though defunét and dead before, 
Break up fheir drowfy grave, and newly move 
With caffed lough and tre gerity- Shake/peare. 
Sa ELLAIN. 7. f- [caftellane, Span. ] The captain, governour, 
vc ca:nftable of a caitle. 
A’STELLANY. 2. /. [from caftle.] The manour or lordfhip be- 
longing to a caftle ; the extent of its land and jurifdictipn. 
Phillip’ s World of lords. 
Ca’sTELLATED. adj. [from caftle.] Inclofed within a building, 
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as a fountain or ciftern ca/teHated. Diil. 
CASTER. 2. /. [from fo cajt.] 
I. A thrower; he that cafíts. 
if, with this throw, the ftrongeft caffer vye, . i 
Still, further Rill, I bid the dicus ay. Pope. 


2. A calculator 5, man that calculates fortunes. 


Did 


CAS 


Did of them fet up for a caffer of fortunate figures, 
what might he not get by his predictions ? Addifon. 
To CAYSTIGATE. v. a. [ca/figo, Lat.) To chaftife ; to chaf- 
ten ; to correét ; to punifh. 
If thou didft put this four cold habit on, 
To cuffivate thy pride, *twere well. 
CASTIGA TION. z. f/. [from to caffigate.] 
r. Penance; difcipline. 
“Lf his hand of yours requires 
A fequcfter from liberty ; tafting and prayer, 
With caffigation, cxercife devout. 
2. Punithmenc; correction. 

The ancients had thefe conjectures touching thefe floods 
and coniagrations,. fo as to frame them into an hypothefis for 
the caf/?:gation of the excefles of generation. Fiale. 

3- Emendation. 

Their cafligations were accompanied with encouragements ; 
which care was taken, to keep mc from looking upon as mere 
com, Jiments. Boyle. 

CA'’'STIGATORY. adj. [from caffigate.] Punitive, in order to 
amendment. 

There were other ends of penalties inflicted, either proba- 
tory, ca/figatory, or exemplary. Bramball. 

CA STING-NET. 7. f. [from cating and net.] A net to be thrown 
into the water. 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 


Cafting-nets did rivers bottoms fweep. May. 
CA/STLE. z. f/f. [caftellim, Lat.] 
1. A ftrong houfe, fortified again{t affaults. 
The caftle of Macduff I will furprife. Shake/peare- 
‘To forteit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
And cafiles. Shake/peare. 


2. CASTLES in the air. (chateaux d Efpagne, Fr.] Projects with- 
out reality. 

‘Thefe were but like caffles in the air, and in mens fancies 
vainly imagined. Raleizh. 

CASTLE soap. z. f. [I fuppofe corrupted from Caftile feap.] A 
kind of foap. 

I have a letter from a foap-boiler, defiring me to write upon 
the prefent duties on Ca/tle /oap. Addifon. 

CASTLED. adj. {from caffle.] Furnifhed with caftles. 

The horfes neighing by the wind is blown, 

And ca/fled elephants o’crlook the town. Dryden. 

CA'STLEWARD. n. f. [from cafile and ward.] 

An impofition laid upon fuch of the king’s fubjeéts, as dwell 
within a certain compa{s of any caftle, toward the maintenance 
of fuch as watch and ward the caitle. Cowel. 

CA'’STLING. n. f. [from caf/?.] An abortive. 

Wee fhould rather rely upon the urine of a ca/fling’s bladder, 
a refolution of crabs eyes, or a fecond diftillation of urine, as 
Helmont hath commended. Brown's Vuigar Errours. 

CASTOR, CHESTER, are derived from the Sax. ceaycer, a city, 
town, orcaftle ; and thatfrom the Latin caffrum ; the Saxons 
chufing to fix in fuch places of ftrength and figure, as the Ro- 
mans had before built or fortified. Gibfon. 

Ca‘’sTorR. z. /. [caffor, Lat.] 

x. A beaver. See Beaver. 

2. A fiae hat made of the furr of a beaver. 

CASTOR and POLLUX. [In meteorology.] A firy meteor, 
which, at fea, appears fometimes {ticking to a part of the fhip, 
in form of one, two, or even three or four balls. When one 
is feen alone, it is more properly called Helena, which portends 
the fevercit part of the ftorm to be yet behind; two are deno- 

minated Caf//for and Pollux, and fometimes T'yndarides, which 
portend a ceffation of the ftorm. , Chambe> s. 

CASTO REU. n.f. [from caffsr. In pkharmacy.] A liquid 
matter inclefed in bags or purics, near the anus of the cattor, 
falfely taken for his tefticles. “I hefe bags are about the big- 
neis of a gocfe’s egg, and found inditferently in malcs and 
females ; when taken off, the matter dries and condenfes, fo 
as to be reduced to a powder, which is oily, of a fharp bitter 
talie, and a {trong dilagreeabie fmell, and ufed to fortify the 
head and nervous parts. Charmiers. 

CASTRAMETA TicNn. x. f [from <2fremetor, Lat.] The art or 
practice of encamping. 

To CA’STRAT Law. a. [ceffra, Lat.J 

1. Jo geid. 

2. To take away -be obfcene parts of a writing. 

CASTRA TION. z. /. [from sez? ate.) The aét.of gelding. 

T'he iarzeft needle fhould be ufed, in taking up the iper- 
matick vefiels in caffruticn. Sirp. 

A'STERIL. : 

CASTERIEO 2 m f A kind of hawk. 

CasTkKENSIAN. adj ,caffrerfs, Lat.] Belonging to acamp. D. 

CASUAL. af. [eae rr. from caki, Lat.] Accidental ; arif- 
iny from chance; depending upon chance; not certain. 

“Phe revenue of Ircland, both certain and ecsual, did not 
rit unto ten thoufand pours, Davies. 

Tist which fcemeth molt rafual and fubizét to fortune, is 


yet durend by the ordinance of God. Raleigh. 
Whether found, a herc -afual fire 
Fiad «waffted weeds, on mountain, or in vale p 
Lywn to the vins of carth. Aliiton. 
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The commiffioners entertained themfelves by the fire-fide, 
in general and zaal difcourfes. i Clarendon; 
Mofít of our rarities have been found out by cafval emer- 
gency, and have been the works of time and chance; rather 
than of philofophy. Glanville. 
Thc expences of fome of them always exceed their cettain 
annual income ; but feldom their cafual fupplies. I call them 
cafral, in compliance with the common form. Atterbury: 
CA'’SUALLY. adv. (from cafuat.] Accidentally ; without dce- 
fign, or fet purpofe. 
Go, bid my woman 

Search for a jewel, that too cafuatly 

Hath left mine arm. Shakefpeare. 

Wool new fhorn, laid cafually upon a veffel of verjuice, 
had drunk up thë verjuice, though the veffel was without any 
flaw. Bacon. 

I fhould have acquainted my judge with one advantage, 
and which I now ca/na/ly remember. Dryden. 

Ca’suatness. 2. f. [from cafual.] Accidentalnefs. 

Ca’‘suALTY. 2, OF eee cafnal. ] 

x. Accident; a thing happening by chance, not defign: 

With more patience men endure the loffes that befal them 
by mere ca/ualty, than the damages which they fuftain by in= 
juftice. Raleigh. 

That Octavius Cæfar fhould fhift his camp that night that 
it happened to be took by the enemy, was a mere cajualty 3 
yet it preferved a perfon; who lived to eftablifh a total altera- 

tion of government in the imperial city of the world. Soxth. 

2. Chance that produces unnatural death. 

Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 

Ev’n in the force and road of cafuaity. 

Shake/p. Merchant of Venice: 

It is obferved in particular mations, that, within the {pace 
of two or three hundred years, notwithftanding all cafualtiess 
the number of men doubles. Burnet. 

Woe find one ca/ua/ty in our bills, of which, though there be 
daily talk, there is little effect. Graunt. 

Ca'suist. n.f. [cafuifre, Fr. from cafus, Lat.] One that ftudies 
and fettles cafes of confcience. 

The judgment of any :a/ui/7, or learned divine, concerning 
the ftate a P man’s foul, is not fufficient to give him confi- 
dence. South. 

You can fcarce fee a bench of porters without two or three 
cafuifis init, that will fettle you the rights of princes. 

Addifon’s Frech:ilder, N° 53. 
Who fhall decide, when doétors difagree, 

And foundeft ca/uifis doubt, like you and me? Pope. 

CasursTICAL. adj. [from Cn -) Relating to cafes of con- 
fcience ; containing the doétrine relating to cafes. 

What ments they have to beguile poor, fimple, un- 
ftable fouls with, I know not; but furely the praétical, ca- 
Juiflical, thatis, the principal, vital part of their religion fa- 
vours very little of f{pirituality. South. 

Ca’suistrRY. z. f. [from cafuif?.] The fcience of acafuift; the 
docirine of cafes of confcience. 

Conceffion would not pafs for good ca/uiffry in thefe ages. 

Pope’s Odi ffey, Notes. 
Morality, by her falfe guardians drawn, 

Chicane in furs, and cafuifiry in lawn. Pope. 

CAT. 2. /. [4atz, Teuton. chat, Fr.] A domeftick animal that 
catches mice, commonly reckoned by naturalifts the loweit 
order of the leoninc fpecies. 

"T'was you incens’d the rabble: 

Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth, 

As I can of thole m,fterics, which heav’n 

Will not have earth to know. Shake/peare. 

Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d. Shake/peare. 

A cat, as fhe bcholds the light, draws the ball of her eye 
{mall and long, being covered over with a green fkin, and di- 
lates it at pleature. Peacam, 

Car. 2. f A fort of thip. 

CAT in the pan. [imagincd by fome to be rightly written Catipars 
as coming from Cati aui, revolted governors. An unknown 
correfpondent imagincs, very naturally, that it is corrupted 
from Cate in the par.] 

There is a cunning which we, in England, call the turning 
of the cat in the pan; which is, when that which a man fays to 
another, he lays it as if another had faid it to him. Bacon. 

Cav 2 nine tails. A whip with nine lathes, ufed for the punifh- 
ment of crimes. 

‘You dread rcformers of an impious age, 

You awful cat 2° xine fails to the ftage, 

‘This once be juft, and in our caufe engage. 

Prolozue to Kantrugh’s Falfe Friend. 

CATHCHRE'SIS. 1:. f [xalexenoss, abufe.]) Itis, in rhetorick, 
the abufe of a trope, when the words are too far wrefted trom 
their native fignification, or when one word is abufively put for 
another, tor want of the proper word; as, a voire beautiful 
to the®eu?-. S2ith. 

CATACHRESTICAL. adj. [from catahrefis.] Contrary to pro- 
per ufe ; forced ; far tetched. 
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A catäzbreofical and far derived fimilitude it holds with men, 
that is, in a bifurcation. Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 


CA vrACLYSM. 7... [xxlzxAvouGy.] A deluge ; aninundaticn ; 
ufed generaliy for the univerfal deluge. 


The opinion that held thele catachyms and empyrofes univer- 
fal, was fuch, as held, that it put a total confumnmation unto 
things in this lower world. Laie. 

Ca TACOMBS. z. /. [from xz!2 and xou3G, a hollow or cavity.) 
. Subterrancous cavities for the burial of the dead ; of which 
there are a great number about three miles from Rome, fup- 
pofed to be the caves and cells where the primitive chriftians 
hid and affembled themielves, and where they interred the 
martyrs, which are accordingly vifited with devocion. But, 
anciently, the word catacomb was only underftood of the tombs 
of St. Peter and St. Paul; and Mr. Monro, in the Philofo- 
phi.al Tranfactiens, fuppotes the catatembs to have bcen origi- 
nally the fepulchres of the firt Romans. Places like thefe 
might afford convenient refortments to the primitive chriftians, 
but could never be built by them. Chambers. 
CATAGMA TICK. adj. [xxzlayux, a frature.] That which has 
the quality of confolidating the parts. 

I put on a catagmatice emplaiter, and, by the ufe of a laced 
glove, fcattered the pituitous fwelling, and ftrengthenced it. 

IFijeman’s Surgery. 
CaATALe’psis. 2. f: [xxlzanbors.] A lighter fpecies of the apo- 
plexy, or epilepfy. 

There is a difeafe called a catalepfis, wherein the patient is 
fuddenly feized without fenfe or motion, and remains in the 
fame potture in which the difeafe feizeth him. Arbuthnot. 

CA'TALOGUE. n. f. [xaldéraoyG’.} An enumeration of particu- 
Jars; a lift; a regifter of things one by onc. 
In the catalogue ye go for men, 

As hounds, and greyhounds, mungrels, fpaniels, curs, 

Showghes, water rugs, and demy wolves, are cleped 

All by the name of dogs. Shake/peare. 

Make a catalogue of all the profperous facrilegious perfons, 
and I believe they will be repeated much fooner than the al- 
phubet. South. 

I was in the library of manufcripts belonging to St. Lau- 
rence, of which there is a printed catalogue ; 
the Virgil which dilputes its antiquity with that of the Va- 
ticai?. Mddifon. 

The bright ygete, and the fhining Bears, 

With all the failors catalogue of ftars. Agaijon. 


CATAMO'UNTAIN. 2. f. [from cat and mountain.] A fierce ani- 


mal, refembling a cat. 

The black prince of Monomotapa, by whofe fide were 
feen the glaring catamountaing and the quill-darting porcu- 
pine. : rbuthnot. 

CaA’TAPHRACT. 2. /. [cataphraéa, Lat.] A horfeman in com- 
plete armour. 
On each fide went armed guards, 

Both horfe and foot before him and behind, 

Archers and flingers, cataphraé?s and {pears. 

Ca’TAPLASM. n. f. [xalanrrAxcyx.] A poultice; a foft and 
moiít application. 
I bought an unétion of a mountebank, 

So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 

WV here it draws blood, no cataplajm fo rare, 

Collected from all fimples that have virtue . 

Under the moon, can fave. Shake/peare. 

Warm catapla/ms difcufs, bu- «.alding hot may confirm the 
tumour. Arbuthnot. 

CATAPULT. 7. /. [cataputta, Lar “nm engine ufed anciently 
to throw ftoncs. - ¢ : 

The balita violently fhot g-: 
the catapifts. 

Ca’raractr. 2. A: [xxlzeaxxly." . 
a fhoot of water ;-a caicade. 
Blow, winds, and crack 5-'rcneeks: rage, blow ! 


ou cataracis and hurrican - ' DUE, 
“Till you have drench’d our t- d4 »wn’d_ the ¢ocks. 
.whakefp. King Lear. 


es and quarrels, as alfo 
Camden 


+ “3, 


What i. ° 

Her ftores were open’d, and . “rmmement 

Of hell fhould fpout her car + “ fre? 

Impencent horrors ! Ailton. 
Wo ftooner he, with them «` il beaft 

Select for life, fhall in the ark . d, 

And fhelter’d round ; but all i.v : acts 

OF heav’n fet open, on the errth shia! pour 

Rain, day and night. i filton. 
‘Torrents and loud impetuous cefarad?s, 

‘Through roads abrupt, and rude unfafhior `d traéts. 

Run down the lofty mountain’s channel’d Sides, 

And to the vale convey their foaming tides. lackimnore. 


Ca’raractr. [In medicine.] A fuffuñon of the eye, when little, 


clouds, motes, and flies, feem to float about in the air; when 
confirmed, the pupil of the eye is cither wholly, o in part, 
covered, and fhut up with a little thin fkin, fo that the light 
has no admittance. Quincy. 

Saladine hath a yellow milk, which hath likewife much acri- 


looked into. 


Milton. ~ 


-. of water from on high $ . 


`” 8. To feize unex 
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mony; for it cleanfeth the eyes : it is good-alfo for cataraé-. 
Bacon’s Natural Hijery. 


CATA’RRH. zn. f. Paal aæg pin, deflus.]. A defluxion of a fharp 
ferum from the glands about the head and throat, gercrally 


occafioned by a diminution of infenfible perfpiration, or cold, 
wherein what fhould pališ by the fkin, ouzes out upon thofe 
glands, and cccafions irritations: “Fhe caufes arc, whatlo- 
ever occafions too great a quantity of ferum in the body ; 
whatfoever hinders the difcharge by urine, and the pores of 


the fkin. eae 
All fev’rous kinds, Quincy 


Convulfions, epilepfies, fierce catarrhs. AAilton,. 
Neither was the body then fubjeét to die by piecemeal, and 
languifh under coughs, catarrhs, or corfumptions. South. 
CATA RRHAL. adj. [from catarrh.} Relating to a catarrh; 
CATA RRHOUS. proceeding from a catarrh. 


The catarrhal fever requires evacuations. Floyer. 
Old age attended with a glutinous, cold, catarrhous, leuco- 
phlegmatick conftitution. Arbuthnot. 


CATASTROPHE. 7. f: [xalaspoP7.] 
x. ‘he*change or revolution, which produces the conclufion or 
final evint of a dramatick piece. 

Pat !— He comes like the cataffrophe of the old comedy. 

Shake/p. King Lear. 

That philofopher declares for tragedies, hen sia Ha 

are umhappy, with relation to the principal charaéters. Dennis. 
2. A final event; a conclufion generally unhappy. 

Rere. was a mighty revolution, the moft horrible and por- 
tentous cataf/lrophe that nature ever yet faw ; an clegant and 
habitable carth quite fhattered. FP codward. 

Ca’rcar. x. /: [from cat and call.] A fqueaking inftrument, 
ulied in the playhoufe to condemn plays. 

A young lady, at the theatre, conceived a paffion for a noto- 
rious rake that headed a party of catca/s. Speétator. 

Three catcal/s be the bribe 
OFf him, whofe chatt’ring fhames the monkey tribe. 
Zoe CATCH. v. a. preter. I 
or caught. [ket/en, Dutch.) 
x. To lay hold on with the hand; intimating the fuddennefs of 
the action. 

And when he arofe againft me, I caught him by his beard, 
and {mote him, and flew him. x Sarnuel. 

2. To ftop any thing flying; to receive any thing in the pailage. 
Others, to catch the breeze of breathing air, 

To Tufculum or Algido repair ; 

Or in moift Tivoli’s retirement find 

A cooling fhade. 

3- To feize any thing by purfuit. 

I faw him run after a gilded butterfly, and, when he caught 
it, he let it go again ; and after it again; and over and over he 
comes, and up again; and caught it again. Sbake/peare. 

4- To ftop any thing. 

A fhepherd diverted himfelf with toffing up eggs, and catch- 

ing them again. Speator. 
5- Toeninare ; to intangle ina fnare; to hold in a trap. 

And they fent unto him certain of the Pharifees and of the 
Herodians, to catch him in his words. Mark. 

Thefe artificial methods of reafoning are more adapted to 
catch and entangle the mind, than to inftruét and inform the 
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catched, or caught ; I have catched 


MAddifon. 


underftanding. Locke. 
6. To receive fuddenly. 
‘The curling fmoke mounts heavy from the fires, 
At length it catches flame, and in a blaze expires. Dryden. 
But ftopp’d for fear, thus violently driv’n, 
‘The {parks fhould cat his axletree of heav’n. Dryden: 


7- To faften fuddenly upon ; to feize. 
The mule went under the thick boughs of a great oak, and 
his head caught hold of the oak. 2 Samuel. 
Would they, like Benhadad’s embaffladors, catch hold of 
every amicable expreffion ? Decay of Piety. 
dly. 
To catch fomething out of his mouth, that they might ac- 
cufe him. Luke. 
9- To feize cagerly. s 
They have caught up every thing greedy, with that bufy 
minute curiofity, and unfatisfactory inquifitivenefs, which Se- 
meca calls the difeafe of the Greeks. è LEffay on Homer. 
10. To pleafe.; to feize the affections ; to charm. 
For I am young, a novice,in the trade, 
« The fool of love, un practi to perfuade, 
And want the foothing arts that catch the fair, 


But, caught myfelf, lie ftruggling in the fnare. Dryden. 
I’ve perus’d her well; 
Beauty and honour in her are fo mingled, 
That they have caught the king. Shake/peare. 
11. Io receive any contagion or difeafe. 
I cannot name the difeafe, and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. Shake/peare. 
‘Thofe meafles, 
Which we difdain fhould tetter us, yet feck 
The very way to catch them. Shake/peare- 
In 


5. 
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> In footh I know not why I am fo fad: 
It wearies me; you fay it wearics you ; 
Byt how I caught it, foundit, or came by it, 

Tam to learn. Shpatel eare. 
T'he fofteft of our Britifh ladies expofe their necks and arms 


to the open air, which the men could not do, without catching 


cold, for want of being accuftomed to it. Addijon, 
Or call the winds through long arcades to roar, 
Proud to cate cold at u Venetian door. Pope. 
12. To catch at. ‘Do endeavour fuddenlv to lay hold on. 
Saucy lictors 
WVill cated at us like trumpets, and fcald rhimers 
Ballad us out of tunc. Shete/fpearce 


Make them cate at all opportunities of fubverting the itate. 
AAA EN. 
Jo Ca rcn. v. z. To be contagious; to fpread infection. 

T is time to give them phytick, their dilcates 


Are grown fo cat. iing. Shiakefpeare. 
Sickneis is catch ng; oh, were favour fo! = 
Your's would Lcatch, fair Hermia, cre Í go. Shake/p. 


Confidering it with all its malignity and catching nature, it 


may be enumerated with the wortt of epidemicks. . Harvey. 
WVhen the yellow hair in fi.me fhould fall, ; 
The cat-/ing fire might burn the golden cawl, . Dryden. 
The palace of Deiphobus afcen:!s og 
In tmoaxy flames, and cate/es on his friends. Dryden. 
Does the fedition catch from man to man, 
And run among the ranks? Addifon. 


Carcn. x. j. [from the verb. } 
1. Scizure; the act of teizuig any thing that flics, or hides. 
And furcly taught by his open eye, 
Iiis eye, that ev’n did mark her trodden grafs, 
“Chat fhe would fain the catib of Strephon fly. 
2. The act of taking quickly froman ther. 
Several quires, placed one over againft another, and taking 
the voice by catches anthem-wite, five great pleafure. Bacon. 
3. A fong fung in fucceffion, where one catches it from another. 
This isthe tune of our catch plaid by the picture of nobody. 
Shakcf, . Tempe/t. 
Far be fiom thence the glutton parafite, 
Singing his drunken catches all the night. Dryden] im 
The meat was ferv’d, the bowls were crown’d, 


Sidney. 


Catches were fung, and healths went round. P. ior. 
4. Watch; the pofture of feizing. aed 
Both of them lay upon the ceteh fòr a great action ; itis no 


worder therctore, that they were often engaged on one fub- 
ject. Addijon. 
5. An advantage taken; hold laid on. X 

All which notions are but ignorant catches of a few things, 
which are moft obvious to mens obicrvations. B con. 

The motion is but a cated of the wit upon a few inftances 5 
as the manner is in the philofophy received. Bacon. 

Fate of empires, and the fall of kings, 
Should turn on flying hours, and cateb of moments. Dr;den. 
.6. Vhe thing caught; profit ; advantage. 

Hé@éAor ihal! have a great catch, if he knock out either of 
your brains; he were as good crack a fufty nut with no ker- 
nel. Shake/peare. 

7. A natch; a fhortinterval of action. 
It has been writ by catcfes, with many intervals. Locke. 
8. A taint; a flight contagion. 
Wre retain a catch of thofe pretty Rories, and our awakened 
imagination {miles in the recollection. Glanville. 
9. Any thing that catches and holds 2s a hook. 
1c. A {mall fwift failing fhip. 
CaA’rcHerR. 2. /. [from catch. ] 
1. Efe that catches. 
2. That in which any thing is caught. 
Scallops will move fo ftrongly, as oftentimes to leap out of 
the catcher wherein they are caught. Grew. 
Ca’ TCHELY. ». /. [from catch and fy.] A plant; a fpecies of 
eampist: 3 which fee. > 
CA Ii CHPOLL. x. f. {from catch and po:l.] A ferjeant; a bum- 
bailiff. = i 

Though now it be ufed as a word of contempt, yet, in an- 
cient times, it vems to have been ufed without reproach, for 
fuch as we now call ferjeants of the mace, oy any other that 
ules to arn it men upon any caufc. Cowel. 

‘Ihey call all temporal bufinefies underfheriftries, as if, they 
were but matters for underfheriffs and cathpolls; though many 
times tholt underfherittrics do more good than their high fpe- 
ciations Bacon. 

> Another monfter, 

Sulien of afpect, by the vulgar call'd 

A catchall, whofe polluted hands the gods, 

“seh, f 


orce incredible and magick charms, 


Should hapiy on ill-fated thouicer lay 
OF debtor. 
CATON Ss 2. f. [from cater 
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CATECHE’/TICAL. adj. [trom zxxingziw.] Conlfiinzg of cicftions 
and anfwers. 


vinced 
wrong. 

CATECHR' TICALLY; Asv, [feom catocheticat.} 
qucttionand antwer. 

To CAV VECHISE. vi a: [2x ria] 

1. Lo initruct by afking quvttions, and corrcéting the anfwers. 

I will catechi e the world for him; that is, make gucitions, 
and bid them anfwer. Shak efoeare. 

Had thote three thoufand fouls been catechijed by our mo- 
dern cafuifts, we had ften a wide dittrence. Decay af Piety. 

ae BF o qucition 5 to interrogate ; to examine; to try by inter- 
rogatorics. 
V hy then I fuck my teeth, and catesur;e 

DMI. piked man of countries. 

‘Tiere flics about a {trange report, 

Of iome exprefs arriv’d at court; 

I’m ftopp d by all the fools I meet, 

And catechis’d in ev'ry ftrect. Swift. 
CA’TECISER. 2. /. [from to catechije.] One who catechizes. 
CATECHISM. x. /. [from xzinziG» ] A form of initruction by 

means of quettions and anfwers, concerning religion. 

_ Ways of teaching there have been fundry always ufualin 

God’s church, for the firft introduction of youth to the know- 

ledge of God; the Jews even till this day have their catech-iyms. 
Fiocker. 

He had no cetechi/21, but the creation, needed no ftudy but re= 

flection, and read no book but the volume of the world. Ssur/. 

CA'TECHIST. 2. f. [xaingssas-] One whofe charge is to inftruct 
by queftions, or to qucition the untntiriucted concernt: g reli- 
gion. 

None of years and knowledge was admitted, who had not 
been inftructed by the -atechif? in this foundation, which the 
catechif? received from the bifhop. Ilan:riond. 

C^ TECHU MEN. 7. ig [xæingeus o. ] One whois yetin the frit 
rudiments of chriftianity ; the loweít order of chritlians in the 
primitive church. 

The prayers of the church did not begin in Sr. Auftin’s 
time, till the catechumens were difmilicd. Srilling fleet. 

CATECHUME NICAL. adj. [from cutechumez.] Belonging to the 
catechumens. Dic. 

CAT: GO’RICAL. adj. [from category.] Abfolute; adequate 5 
pofitive ; equal to the thing to be exprefied. 

The king’s commiffi »neis defired to know, whether the par- 
liament’s commiffioners diJ believe, that bifhops were unliw- 
ful ? to which they could mver obtain a categorical aniwer- 

Clarendon. 

A fingle propofition, which is alfo categorical, may be Ci- 

vided again into fimple and complex. Watts. 
CATEGO’/RICALLY. adv. [from categorical.) Pofitiv-ly; ex- 
prefsly. 

I dare affirm, and that categorically, in all parts where-ever 
trade is great, and continues fo, that trade mult be nationally 
profitable. Chird. 

CATEGORY 2. f- [xcinyoein2.] A clafs; a rank; an order 
of ideas ; a predicament. 

The abfolute infinitudc, in a manner, quite chances the na- 
ture of beings, and exalts them into a different category. Cheyne. 

CaATENA’RIAN. adj. [from catena, Lat.] Relating to a chain; 
refembling a chain. 

In geometry, the catenarian curve is formed by a rope or 
chain hanging freely between two points of fufpenfion. Fdlarris. 

‘The back is bent after the manner of the „atenarian curve, 
by which it obtains that curvature that is fefeft for the in- 
ehided marrow. Cheyne: 

Jo CA’TENATE. v. a. [from catena, Lat.] To chain. ~-2)/é#. 
CaTENA’TION. 2. f. [from catena, Lat.] Link; regular-cori- 
nexion. 4 

W hich catenation, or conferving union, whenever his plea- 

fure fhall divide, let go, or feparate, they íhall fall from their 


Socrates introduced a catechetical method of arzulitz; he 
vouid afk his adverfery queftion upon aueñion, tiil he con- 
i 


him out of his own mouth, zaet iis opii. 
r n 4, Ge 
In the way of 


Shakefi care. 


exiftence. Brown's V ulr. Errours. 
Jo Ca’‘rerR. V. uw. [from cates.] “To provide food; to buy in 
victuals. 


He that doth the ravens fecd, 

Yea providently caters for the fparrow, 

Be comfort to my age. Shakafpeare. 

Ga‘rerR. 2. /. [fromthe verb.] Provider; colicét& of provi- 
fions, or victuals. 

The oyfters dredged in this Lyner, find a welcomer accep- 
tance, where the taite is cater for the ftomach, than thote of 
the Tamar. Carcw. 

CATER., n. f: [quatre, Fr.] The four of cards and dice. 

CA TER-COUSIN. 2. f. A corruption of gi#turre-cou/in, from the 
ridiculoufnefs of calling coulin or rclation to fo remote a de- 
grev. . 

His mafter and he, faving your worfhip’s reverence, are 
fearce cater-ccou/sins. Shuke/peare, 

Poetry and reaton, how come thefe to be cater-cougns / 

Rymer's Lravedies of tre lajt Are. 
4 E CATERER. 
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CATERER. 2. f. [from cater.] One employed to fele&t and buy 
in provifions for the family ; the providore or purveyor. 
Let no icent offenfive the chamber infeft; 

Let fancy, not coft, prepare all our difhes ; 

Let the caterer mind the talte of each gueft, 

And the cook in his drefling comply with their wifhces. 

Ben. Fobnfon. 

He made the greedy ravens to be Elias’s caterers, and being 
him food. King Charles. 

Seldom fhall one fee in cities or courts that athletick vigour, 
which is feen in poor houfes, where nature is thcir cook, and 

.neceflity their caterer. South. 
CA'TERFSS. 2. f. [from cater.] A woman employed to cater, 
or provide victuals. 
Impoftor ! do not charge innocent nature, 

As if fhe would her children fhould be riotous 

WVith her abundance: the, good catere/s, 

Means her provifion only to the good. Milton. 

CATERPILLAR. 7#. /: [ This word Skinner and Adinfhbew are in- 
clined to derive from chatte pelufe, a weafel ; it feems eafily de- 
ducible from cates, food, and piller, Fr. to rob ; the animal that 
eats up the f.uits of the earth.] A worm which, when its gets 
wings, is fuffained by leaves and fruits. 

‘he caterpillar breedeth of dew and leaves; for we fee in- 
finite caterpillars breed upon trees and hedges, by which the 
leaves of the trees or hedges are confumed. Bacon. 

Aufter is drawn with a pot pouring forth water, with which 
defcend grafshoppers, caterpillars, and creatures bred by moif- 
ture. Peacham. 

CATERPILLAR. 1. f- (fcorptoides, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe empalement 
rifes the pointal, which afterwards becomes a jointed pod, con- 
voluted like a tnail or caterpillar. ler. 

Te CATERWA UL. Y. 73. [from cat.] i 

1. To make a noife as cats in rutting time. 

2. ‘Io make any offenfive or odious noife. 

NV hat a caterwauling do you keep here? If my lady has not 
callcd up her fteward Malvolio, and bid him turn you out of 


doors, never truft me. Shakefpeare. 
WVas no difpute between 
The caterivanling brethcren ? Fludibras. 


CATES. x. /: [of uncertain etymology ; Séinner imagines it may 
be corrupted from delicate ; which is not likely, becaufe Junius 
obferves, that the JJutch have seater in the fame fenfe with our 
cater. It has no fuzgular.] Viands; food; difh of meat; ge- 
nerally employed to fignify nice and luxurious food. 

“Ihe fair acceptance, fir, creates 
The entertainmen: perfeét, not the cates. Ben. Fobnjon. 
© watteful riot, never well content : 
With low priz’d fare ; hunger ambitious 


Of cates by land and fea far fetcht and fent. Raleigh. 
Alas, how fimple to thefe cates, 

\W'as that crude apple, that diverted Eve ! Aiton. 
They by th’ alluring odour drawn, in hafte 

Fly to the dulcet cates, and crouding fip 

‘Their palatable bane. Philips. 
With coftly cates fhe ftain’d her: frugal board, 

Then with ill-gotten wealth fhe bought a lord. Arbuthnot. 


Ca‘’rrisH. n. j. The name of a fea-fith in the Weft Indies ; fo 
called from its round head and large glaring eyes, by which 
they are difcovered in hollow rocks. Philips. 

CaA’THARPINGS. 2. f/. Small ropes in a fhip, running in little 
blocks from one fide of the fhrouds to the other, near the 
deck ; they belong only to the main fhrouds; and their ufe is 
to force the fhrouds tight, for the eafe and fafety of the mafts, 
when the fhip rolls. ris. 

CATHA‘RTICAL. 2 adj. [xaSaprixG@.] Purging medicines. The 

CATHA‘/RTICK. _vermicular or periftaltick motion of the guts 
corttinually helps on their contents, from the pylorus to the 

weétum ; and every irritation either quickens that motion in 
its natural order, or occafions fome little inverfions in it. 
both what but flightly adheres to the coats will be loofened, 
and they will be more agitated, and thus rendered more fluid. 
By this only it is manifeft, how a‘cathartic haftens and increafes 
the difcharges by ftool; but where the force of the. ftimulus 
is great, all the appendages of the bowels, and all the vifcera 
in the abdomen, will be twitched ; by which a great deal will 
be d:ained back into the inteftines, and made a part of what 
they difcharce. Quincy. 
Qxui@kfilver precipitated cither with gold, or without adddi- 
tion, into a powder, is wont to be itrongly enough cathartiral, 
though the chymifts have not yet proved, that eithcr gold or 
mercury hath any falt at all, much lefs any that is purgative. 
Boyles Sceptical Chymifiry. 
Luftrations and cathartichs of the mind were fought for, 
and all endeavour uled to calm and regulate the fury of the 
pafions. Decay of Picty. 
“T he piercing cauftics ply their fpiteful pow’r, ~ 
E meticks ranch, and keen cetharticks fcour. Gerth, 
Plato has called mathematical demonftrations the cathartircts 
©1 purzatives of the foul. Addison. 
C..riaA/RTICALNESS. 7. /. [from cathartical.] Purging quality. 
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Ca’THEAD. 2. f- A kind of foffil. 

Thete nodules, with leaves in them, ¢alled cathcads, feem tò 
confift of a fort of iron ftone, not unlike that which is found 
in the rocks near Whitehaven in Cumberland, where tlfty call ` 
them cat{caups. Woodward. 

Ca’THEAD. 4. f- [Ina fhip.] A piece of timber with two hhi- . 
vers atone end, having a rope and a block, to which is faften- 
ed a great iron hook, to trice up the anchor from the hawéfe to 
the top of the forccaftle. Sea Dia. 

CATHE DRAL. adj. [from cathedra, Lat, a chair of authority ; 
an epifcopal fce.) 

1. Epifcopal ; containing the fee of a bifhep. 

A cathedral church is that wherein there are two or more 
perfons, with a bifhop at the head of them, that do make as it 
were cne body politick. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Methought I fat in featof majefty, 

In the cathedral church of WV citminiter. Shakefp. 

2. Belonging to anepifcopal church. 

His conftant and regular affifting at the cathedral fervice was 
never intcrrupted by the fharpne(fs of weather. Lecke. 

3. In low phrafe, antique; venerable; old. “Ihis fecms to be 
the meaning in the following lines. 

Here aged trees cathedral walks compofe, 

And mount the hill in venerable rows ; 

‘There the green infants in their beds arc laid. 

CATHEDRAL. 2. f. The head church of a diocefe. 

‘There is nothing in Leghorn fo extraordinary as the cathe- 

dral, which a man may view with pleafure, after he has feen 


St. Peter’s.: “Addi fon, 
CA‘’THERINE PEAR. Scc PEAR. 


For ftreaks of red were mingled there, 

Such as are on a Catherine pear, 

‘The fide that’s next the fun. Suckling. 

CATHETER. 2. f. [xæ9:tp.] A hollow and. fomewhat crooked 
inftrument, to thruft into the bladder, to affiftin bringing away 
the urine, when the pafiage is {topped by a ftoneor gravel. 

A large clyfter, fuddenly injected, hath frequently forced the 
urine out of the bladder; but if it fail, a catheter muft hel 
you. FP ifeman. 

Ca’THOLES. 2. /. [In a fhip.] Two little holes aftern above the 
gun-room ports, to bring in a cable or hawifcr through them 
to the czpftain, when there is occafion to heave the fhip 

rn. Sea Dic. 

CATHOLICISM. z. f- [from catholick.] Adherence ta the catho- 
lick church. 

es E adj. [catholigue, Fr. xaSd?1x0s.] Univerfal or 
general. 

x. The church of Jefus Chrift is called catholich, becaufe it ex- 
tends throughout the world, and is not limited by time. 

2. Some truths are faid to be catholick, becaufe they are received 
by an the faithful. 

3- bolick is often fet in oppofition to heretick or fectary, 
to fchitmatick. 

4. Catholick, or canonical epiftles, are feven in number; that of 
St. James, two of St. Peter, three of St. John, and that of St. 
Jude. They are called catholick, becaufe they are difeéted to 
ail the faithful, and not to any particular church ; and canoni- 
cal, becaufe they contain excellent rules of faith and morality. 

Calmet. 

Doubtlefs the fuccefs of thofe your great and catholick endea- 
vours will promote the empire of man over nature, and bring 
plentiful acceffion of glory to your nation. Glanville. 

Thofe fyftems undertake to give an account of the formation 
of the univerfe, by mechanical hypothefes of matter, moved 
either uncertainly. or according to fome catholick laws. Ray. 

CATHOLICON. a. f. [from catholick 5 xaedrArmoy baa.) An uni- 
verfal medicinc. 

Prefervation againft that fin, is the contemplation of the laft. 
judgment. This is indecd a cerholicon againtt all ; but we find 
it particularly applied by St. Paul to judging and defpifing our 
brethren. Government of the Tongue. 

CA'TKINS. n. f. [kattchens, Dutch. In botany.] An afiemblage 
of imperfect flowers hanging from trees, in manner of a rope 
or cat’s tail ; ferving as male blofioms, orlowers of the trees, 
by which they are produccd. Chambers. 

Ca’TLIKeE. arj. [from cat and /i#¢.] Like a cat. 

A ltonefs, with udders all drawn dry, 

Lay couching head on ground, with catiite watch. i 

Shakefp. As you like it. 


Harris. 
care for'catgut; the materials of 


Pope. 


and 


> 
CA TLING. 2. f- 
1. A difmembring knife, ufed by furgeons. 
2. It feems to be uted by Shakefp 
fiddle ftrings. . 
Whee inufick there will be in him after Hector has knocked 
out his brains, I know not. But, I am fure, none: unlefs the 
fiddler Apollo got his finews to make f£atlings of. Shakefp- 
. The down or mofs growing about walnut trees, refembling 
the hair of a cat. 
CA rMINT. n /. [cataria, Vat.] The name of a plant. 

The leaves are like thofe of the nettle or bctony, for the moft 
part hoary, ard of a ftrong fcent. The flowers are collected in- 
to a thick fpi«c ; the creft of the flower is broad and seco 
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arx the lip divided into three fegments: It grows wild, and 
is ufed in medicine. Miller. 

CATOPTRICAL. adj. [from catoptricks.] Relating to catop- 

ks, or vifion by reflection. 

A catoptrical or dioptrical heat is fuperiour to any, vitrifying 
the hardeft fubftances. RK BR 

CATO'PTRICKS. 2. f. [xe&rowleov, a looking glafs.] ‘That part of 
opticks which treats of vifion by reflection. 

CA’'TPIPE. 2. /. [from cat and pipe,] 
an inftrument that makes a fqueaking noife. e 

Some fongfters can no more fing in any chamber but their 
own, than fome clerks can read in any book but their own; 
put them out of their road once, and they are mere catpipes 
and dunces. L’ Eftrange. 

Cart’s-ExYE. A ftone. 

Cat’s-eye is of a gliftering grey, interchanged with a ftraw co- 
lour. Woodward on Foffils. 

Car’s-FooT. z. f. An herb; the fame with a@leboof, or ground- 
tvy; which fee. 

CaT’s-HEAD. a. f/f. A kind of apple. 

Cat’s-head, by fome called the go-no-further, is a ve large 
apple, and a good bearer. Afortimer’s Lihaudso. 

Ca‘ rs_verR. z. f. A kind of fofile. 

Catfilver is compofed of plates that are generally plain and 
-parailel, and that are flexible and elaftick ; and is of three forts, 
the yellow or golden, the white or filvery, and the black. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

CAT’s-TAIL. n. f- = 

x. Along round fubftance, that grows in winter upon nut-trees, 
pines, “ce. 

2. A kind of reed which bears a {pike like the tail of a cat. 

Phillips’ s World of Words. 

Ca’rsup. 2.f. A kind of pickle, made from mufhrooms. 

And, for our home-bred Britifh cheer, 

Botargo, cat/up, and cavier. Swift. 

CATTLE. a. f- [a word of very common ufe, but of doubtful or 
unknown etymology. Itis derived by Skinner, Adenage, and 
Spelman, from capitalig, quæ ad caput pertinent; perfonal goods: 
in which fenfe chattles is yet ufed in our law. Adandeville ufes 
catele for price. ] : 

x. Beafts of pafture; not wild nor domcftick: 

Make poor mens cattle break their necks. Shake/p. 

And God made the beaft of the earth after his kind, and 
cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the 
earth after his kind. i Gen. i. 25. 

2. It is ufed in reproach of human beings. 

Boys and women are for the moft part cattle of this colour. 

aara As you like it. 

CAVALCA’DE. 2. f. [Fr. from cavallo, a horfe, ital.] A procef- 
fion on horfeback. 

Your cavalcade the fair {pectators view, 

From their high ftandings, yet look up to you: 

From your brave train each fingles outa ray, 

And longs to date a conqueft from your day. Dryden. 

How muft the heart of the old man rejoice, when he faw 
fuch ù numerous cavalcade of his own railing ? Addifon, 

CAVALIER. 2. f. [cavalier, Fr.] 

I. A horfeman; a ee 

2. A gay fpright]y milit man. . 

ex Si ie i A he, what chin is but enrich’d 

With one appearing hair, that will not follow 

‘Thefe cull’d and choice drawn cavaliers to France? 

= Shakefp. Henry VIII.. 

3. The appellation of the party of king Charles the firft. _ 

Each party grows proud of that appellation, which their ad- 
verfaries at firft intend as a reproach: of this fort were the 
Guelfs and Gibelines, Huguenots, and Cavaliers. Swift. 

CAVALIER. adj. [from the fubit.] 

I1. Gay; fprightly; warlike. 

2. Generous; brave. : 

The people are naturally not valiant, and not much cavalier. 

Now it is the nature of cowards to hurt, where they can re- 

ceive none. Suckling. 

. Difdainful; haughty. 

AVALI ERLY. adu. [from cavalier.] Haughtily; arrogantly ; 

difdainfully. i 

CAVALRY. 72. / [cavalerie, Fr.] Horfe troops; bodies of men 
furnifhed with horfes for war. 

If a ftate run moft to gentlemen, and the hufbandmen and 
plowmen be but as their workfolks, yau may have a good ca- 
valry, but never good ftable bands of foot. Bacon. 

Their cavalry, in the battle of Blenheim, could not ft uftain the 
fheck of the Britifh horfe. Addifon. 

To Ca/vaTrR. V. a. [cavo, Lat.] To hollow out; te dig into 
a hollow. 

Cava/‘zton. 2. f. [from cavo, Lat. In archite€ture.] The hol; 
lowing or underdigging of the earth for cellarage ; allowed to 
be the fixth part of the height of the whole building. 

Phillips’s TR orld of Fords. 

CA’UDEBECK. 2. f: A fort of light hats, fo called from a town 
in krance where they were firit madc. 

Philips’: World of Words. 


The fame with catcal; | 
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CA’UDLE. n. f. (chaudeau, Fr.] A mixture of wine and other 
. ingredients, given to women in childbed, and fick perions. 
Ye fhall have a hempen caud/e then, and the help of a hatchet. 
Shakefp. Ffenry VI. 
He had good broths, caudle, and fuch like ; sg RESE he 
did drink fome wine. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Zo Ca/uDLE,. v. a. [from the noun.] To make caudlc; to mix 
as caudle, 
Will the cold brook, 
soonest with ice, caud/e thy morning tafte, š 
o cure thy o’ernight’s furfeit ? bake e 
CAVE. nz. f: AS Fr. caveg, Lat.] peneunetee 
I. A cavern; aden; a hole entering horizontally under the 
ground ; a habitation in the earth. 
The wrathful fkies 
Gallow the very wand’rers of the dark, 
And make them keep their caves. 
Bid him bring his power 
Before fun-rifing, left his fon George fall 
Into the blind cave of eternal night. Shakefpeare. 
They did fquare, and carve, and polifh their ftone and mar- 


Shake/peare. 


ble works, even in the very cave of the quarry. FF otton. 
‘Through this a cave was dug with vaft expence, 
The work it feem’d of fome fufpicious prince. Dryden. 


2. A hollow; any hollow place. 
The object of fight doth ftrike upon the pupil of the eye di- 
rectly; whereas the cave of the eye doth hold off the found a 


little. Bacon. 
Zo Cave. v. n. [from the noun.] To dwell in a cave. 
It may be heard at court, that fuch as we 
Cave here, haunt here, are outlaws, and in time 
May make fome ftronger head. Shake/peare. 


CAVEAT. n. f. [caveat, Lat. let him beware.) 
A caveat is an intimation given to fome ordinary or ecclefi- 
aftical judge by the act of man, notifying‘to him, that he ought 
to beware how he atts in fuch or fuch an affair. Ayie: 
The chiefeft caveat in reformation muft be to keep out the 
Scots. _ Spenfer. 

I am in danger of commencing poct, perhaps laureat; pray 
defire Mr. Rowe to cnter a cauzat. Lrumball. 


CAVERN. 2. f. (caverna, Lat.] A hollow place in the ground. 


Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 


‘To maik ay oars vifage ? Shake/peare. 
oniters of the foaming deep, 

From the deep ooze, and gelid cavern rous’d, 

‘They flounce and tremble in unwieldy joy. TLhomfon. 


CaA’VERNED. adj. [fram cavern.] 
3. Full of caverns; hollow; excavated. 

Embattled troops, with owing banners, pafs 
Through flow’ry meads delighted; nor diftruft _ 
The fmiling furface ; whilft the cavern’d ground 
Burtts fatal, and involves the hopes of war 


In firy whirles. , Philips. 
High at his head from out the cavern’d rock, 
In living rills a gufhing fountain broke. Pope. 
2. Inhabiting a cavern. 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavern’dhermit, reft felf-fatisfy’d. Pope. 


Cavernous. adj. [from cavern.] Full of caverns. 

INo great damages are done by earthquakes, except only in 
thofe countries which are mountainous, and confequently ftony 
and cavernous underneath. FV codward. 

CAVE’SSON. n.f: [Fr. In horfemanthip. ] 

A fort of nofeband, fometimes made of iron, and fometimes 
of leather or wood; fometime fiat, and fometimes hollow or 
twifted ; which is put upon the nofe of a horie, to forward the 
fuppling and breaking of him. 

An iron caveffon faves and fpares the, mouths of young horfes 
when they are broken; for, by the hc!pof it, they arcmaccui-; 
tomed to obey the hand, and to bend the neck and fhouiders, 
without hurting their mouths, or fpoiling their bars witk the 
bit. Farrier’s Dict. 

CaurFr. 2. f/f. Acheft with holes on the top, to keep fifh alive in 
the water. Phitips s lk orid of Words. 

CAUGHT. particip. paff- [from to catch; which fee. ] 

Cavia'Re. z. f. [The etymology uncertain, unle!'s it come from 
garum, Lat. fauce, or pickle, made of fifh falted.] 

The eggs of a fturgeon being falted, ani made up intoa 
maís, were firft brought from Conftantinople by the iralians, 
and called caviare. Grew’s Adufeum. 

Craver. 7z. f. A corruption of caviare- Sec Carsur. 
To CA’VIL. v. n. (ceaviller, Fr. cavillari, La:.] To raife cap- 
tious and frivolous objections. 
I'll give thrice fo much land 
‘To any well deferving friend ; 
But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 


I'll cawi} on the ninth part of a hair. Shakefpeare. 
* My lord, you do not well, in obftinacy 
To cavil in the courfe of this contraét. Shakefpeare. 


He cavi/s firft at the poet’s infifting fo much upon the effc&is 

of Achiiles’s rage. ; Pope. 
Jo Ca’vir. v. a. To receive or treat with o5j-ctions. fii, 
ou 


C A U 
Thou didft accept them : wilt thou enjoy the good; 
Then cerl the conditions ? Paradife Lof. 
Cavi. z. fJ. [from the verb.] Falfe or frivolous objections. 

WVifer men confider how fubjeét the beft things have been 
unto cavil, when wits, poflefled with difdain, have fet them up 
as their mark to floor at. Hocker. 

Several divines, in order to anfwer the cavils of thofe adver- 
furics to truth and morality, began to find out farther explana- 
tions. Scrft. 

CAvILLArION. 2. { [from cevil.] The difpofition to make 
cuptious objection ; the practice of objecting. 

I might add fo much concerning the large odds between the 
cafe of the eldeft churches, in regard of heathens, and ours, in 
refpect of the church of Rome, that very cavillation itfelf fhould 
be fatisfied. Hooker. 

CA'VILLER. a. f. [cavillator, Lat.] A man fond of making ob- 
jections ; an unfair adverfary; a captious difputant. 

The candour which Horace fhews, is that which diftinguifhes 
a critick from acaviller ; he declares, that he is not offended at 
thofe little faults, which may be imputed to inadvertency. 

Addifon, Guardian. 

There is,- I grant, room ftill left for a cavi/ler to mifreprefent 

my meaning. Atterbury. 
Ca’vVILtiInGLy. adu. [from cavwilling.] In a cavilling manner. 
Ca'’viıLLOUS. adj. [from cavil.] Full of obje&ions. 
Thofe perfons are faid to be cavillous and unfaithful advo- 
cates, by whofe fraud and iniquity juftice is'deftroyed. Aylife. 
CAVIN. n.f. (French.] In the military art it fignifies a natu- 
ral hollow, fit to cover a body of troops, and Sea 
cilitate their approach to a place. ił. 
Ca‘vity. z. /. [cavitas, Latin.] HollownefS; hollow; hollow 
place. 

The vowels are made by a free paflage of breath, vocalized 
` through the cavity of the mouths the faid cavity being diffe- 
rently fhaped by the poftures of the throat, tongue, and lips. 

Holder’s Elements of Speech. 
There is nothing to be left void in a firm building; even 
the cavities ought not to be filled with rubbifh which is of a 
perifhing kind. Dryden. 
Materials packed together with wonderful art in the feveral 
cavities of the feull. Addifon, Speéinter. 
An inftrumenc with a fmall cawity, like a fmall {poan, dipt in 
oil, may fetch out the ftone. Arb a 
If the atmofphere was reduced into water, it would not make 
an orb above thirty two feet decep, which would foon be fwal- 
lowed up by the cavity of the fea, and the deprefied parts of the 
earth. Bentley. 
Caux. a. /. It denotcs a coarfe talky fpar. 
Ca’‘uKky. adj. [from cauks.] A white, opaque, cauky fpar, fhot 

or pointed. Woodward. 
Cavur. x. /. [of uncertain ctymology.j 
1. The net in which women inclofe their ‘hair; the hinder part 

of a woman's cap. 

Nc fpared they to ftrip her naked all, 
Then when they had defpoil’d her tire and caul, 


Such as fhe was, their eyes might her behold. Fairy D, 
er head with ringlets of her hair is crown’d, 
And in a golden caul the curls are bound. Drudex. 


2. Any kind of fmall net. 
An Indian mantle of feathers, and the feathers wrought into 
a caul of packthread. Grew’s Adufeum. 
3- The omentum; the integument in which the guts are jn- 
clofed. 


The caul terves for the warming the lower belly, like an. 


apron or piece of woollen cloth. Hence a certain gladiator, 
whole caul Galen cut out, was fo liable to fuffer cold, that he 
kept his belly conftantly covered with wool. Ray. 
‘The beaft they-then divide, and difunite 
‘The ribs and limbs, obfervant of the rite: 
On thee, in double cantis involv’d with art, 
“The choiceit morfels lay. . Pope. 
CAULIFEROUS. adj. [from caulis, a ftalk, and fero, to bear, Lat. ] 
A term in botany for fuch plants as have a true ftalk, which a 
great many have not. 
CAULIFLOWER. 2. /: [from caulis, Lat. the ftalk of a plant.] A 
{fpecies of cabh!age; which fee. 

“Towards the cend of the month, earth up your winter plants 
and falad herbs; and plant forth your cauliflowers and cabbage, 
which were fown in Augult. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

FoCarzu.xK. See To CALK. 

To CAUP NATE. V. n. [caupono, Lat.] To keep a victualling- 
houte s to ell wine or victuals. Dit. 

CAL ISAELE. J. [from cau, low Lat.] That which may be 
catitud, or citecicd by a caufe. . 

"ihat may be miraculoufly effected in one, which is naturally 
combs in another. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


CAUSAL. adj [caujalis, low Lat.] Relating to caufes; imply- 
‘ 


ing ọr containing caules. 

Every motion owing a dependence on prerequired motors, 
we can have no true knowledee of any, except we would dif- 
tincily pry into the whole method of carnjal concatenations. 

Glanvilie’s Scepfis Scientifica. 
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Caufal propofitions are, where two propofitions are joined by 
caufal particles ; as, houfes were not built, that they might be 
deitroyed ; Rehoboam was unhappy, Jlecaufe he followed evil 
countel. Watts s Loch. 
Causa’iity. n. f. [caufalitas, low Latin.] The agency of a 

caule ; the quality of caufing. 

As he created all things, fo is he beyond and in them all, in 
his very effencc, as being the foul of their caufalities, and the 
effential caufe of their exiftences. Browns Vulgar Errcurs, 

By an unadvifed tranfiliency from the effcét to the remotett 
caufe, we obferve not the connection, throuzh the interpofal of 
more immediate ċaufalities. Glanville’s Scepfis. 

Cau'sALLy. adv. [from caufal.] According to the order or fe- 
ries of caufes. 

Thus may it more be canfally made out, what Hippocrates 
affirmeth. Brown's Kulgar Errours. 

SADIA TEON n. f- [from caufo, low Lat.] The act or power of 
caufing. 

Thus doth he fometimes delude us in the conceits of flars 
and meteors, befides their allowable aélions, afcribing effects 
thereunto of independent caufation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ca’‘usaTiIve aaj. [a term in grammar.] That expreffles a 


caufe or sreafon. - 
Ca‘usatg _ Jf- [from caufo, low Lat.] A caufer; an authour 
o 


Demenitiatively underftanding the fimplicity of perfection, 
and the znvifible condition of the ‘firft cau/fator, it was out of 
the power of carth, or the areopagy of hell, to work them from 


it. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
CAUSE. 2. f: [caufa, Lat.] l 
x. I hat which produces or effeéts any thing; the efficient. 
The wife and learned amongft the very heathens them- 
felves, have all acknowledged forme firft caz/e, whereupon ori- 
ginally the being of all things dependeth; neither have they 
otherwife fpoken of that cau/e, than as an agent, which, know- 
ing what and why it worketh, obferveth, in working, a moft 
exact order or law. losker. 
Butterflies, and other flies, revive eafily when they feem 


‘dead, ini brought to the fun or fire; the cau/e whereof is the 
diffufion o 


the vital fpirit, and the dilating of it by a little 

t. Bacon. 

@ is a fubftance exerting its power into aét, to make one 

thing in to be. Locke. 

@ The reafon; motive to any thing. 

The reft fhall bear fome other fight, ; 

As caufe will be obey’d. Shakefpeare- 

So great, fo conftant, and fo general a pragétice, muft needs 


have not only a cau/e, but alfo a great, a conftant, and a gene- 


ral caufe, cvery way commenturate to fuch an effet. South. 
hus, royal fir! to fee you landed here, 
Was caufe enough of triumph for a year. Dryden. 
Æneas wond’ring ftood --then afk’d the cau/e, 
Which to the ftream the crouding people draws. Dryden. 


Even he, 
Lamenting that there had been caufe of enmity, 
Will often with fate had ordain’d you friends. 
Rowe's Ambitious Stepmother. 
3- Caufe of debate ; fubje&t of litigation. 
O madnefs of difcourfe! 

‘That caufe fets up With and againft thyfelf! 

. Bifold authority. Shake/peare. 

Hear the caufes between your brethren, and judge righte- 
oufly between every man and his brother, and the ftranger that 
is with him. Deut. i. 16. 

4. Side; partys; ground or principle of action or oppofition. 
Ere to thy caufe, and thee, my heart inclin’d,; 
Or love to party had feduc’d my mind. Tickell. 
To CAUSE. v. a. [from the noun.] To effect as an agent; to 
produce. 
She weeping afk’d, in thefe her blooming years, 

What unforefeen misfortune caus’d her care 

‘To loath her life, and languith in defpair. Dryden. 

Things that move fo fwitt, as not to affect the fenfes dif- 
tinctly, and focaufe not any train of ideas im the mind, are not 

ved to move. Locke. 
Cavu’sELESLY. adv. [from caufele/s.] Without caufe; without 
reafon. 

Human laws are not to be‘ broken with f{candal, nor at all 
without reafon; for he that ‘does it caufefly is a defpifer of 
the law, and undervalues its authority. Taylor. 

Cavu’sELEss. adj. [from cau/e.] 
I. Without caufe; original to itfelf. . 
Reach th’ Almighty’s facred throne, ‘ 

And make his cau/e/e/s pow’r the caufe of all things, known. 

Blackmore’s Creation. 
2. Without juft ground or motive. 
Yet is my truth yplight, 

And love avow’d to other lady late, 

‘That, to remove the fame, I have no might ; 

To change love caufé/e/s, is reproach to warlike knight. , 


Spenfer’s FairyeQucene 
And 
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And me and mine, threats not with war but death ; 

Thus caufele/s hatred endlefs is uneath. Fairfax. 

The caufele/s diflike, which others have conceived, is no 

tufficient reafon for us to forbear in any place. Hooker. 
As women yet who apprehend " 

Sone fudden caufe of caufelefs fear, 

Although that feeming caufe take end, 

A fhaking through their limbs they find. 

Alas! my fears are caufelefs and ungrounded, 

Fantattick dreams, and melancholy fumes. Denham. 
Causit. n. f. [from carge] He that caufes; the agent by 

which an cf -ct is produced. 
ls not the cauer of thefe timelefs deaths, 

As blamcful as the executioner ? Shake/peare. 
CaA‘USEY. ? n. f. (chauffée, Fr. This word, by a falfe notion of 
Ca'UsEWaY. its ctymology, has been lately written caufe- 

may.) A way raiie 
of the ground. 
To Shuppim the lot came forth weftward by the caufey. 
x Chronicles. 
Th’ other way Satan went down, 
The cau/cwey to hell-gate. Paradife Loft. 
But that broad cau/feway will dire&t your way, 

And you may reach the town by noon of day.. 

W hote cau/eway parts the vale with fhady ro 's - 

W hofe feats the weary traveller repofe. wc oi Pape: 
CA’USTICAL. ; adj. [xxzusixos.] Medicaments whicte- sv their 
CA'USTICK. ¢ violent activity and heat, deftroy č texture 

of the part to which they are applied, and eat $i away, 
or burn it into an elchar, which they do by the extreme mi- 
nutenefs, afperity, and quantity of motion, that, like thofe of 
fire itfelf, deftroy the texture of the folids themfelves, and 
change what they are applied to, into a fubftance like burnt 
fiefh ; which, in a little time, with detergent dreffing, falls 
quite off, and leaves a vacuity in the part. Duincy. 

If extirpation be fafe, the beft way will be by cau/?ical me- 

dicines or efcaroticks. Wifeman. 

I propofed eradicating by efcaroticks, and began with a cau/- 

tick ttone. WHWifeman. 

Air too hot, cold and moift, abounding perhaps with cau/- 

tick, aftringent, and coagulating particles. Arbuthnot. 
Ca‘ustick. 2. jf. A cauftick or burning application. 

It was a tendernefs to mankind, that introduced corrofives 

and caufiicts, which are indeed but artificial fires. Temple. 
The piercing sau/licks ply their fpiteful pow’r, 

Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks fcour. Garth. 
CAYUTEL. z. f- [cautela, Lat.] Caution; fcruple; a word dif- 

ufed. 


FF aller. 


and paved ; a way raifed above the reft 


Dryden. 


Perhaps he loves you now ; 

And now no foil of caute? doth befinerch 

The virtue of his will. 

CA UTELOUS. adj. [cauteleux, Fr.] 
1. Cautious; wary; provident. 

Palladio doth wifh, like a caute/ous artifan, that the inward 

walls might bear fome good fhare in the burden. FP otton. 
2. Wily; cunning; treacherous. 

Of themfelves, for the moft part, they are fo caute/ous and 
wily þeaded, efpecially being men of fo fmall experience and 
practice in law matters, that you would wonder whence they 
borrow fuch fubtiltics and fly fhifts. Spenfer. 

Your fon 
WVill or exceed the common, or be caught 
With caute/ous baits and practice. 
Ca’UTELOUSLY. adv. [from cautelous.] 
treacheroufly ; cautiouilly ; warily. Ax. 

The Jews, not undoubtedly refolved of the fciatica fide of 
Jacob, do cauteloufy, in their diet, abftain from both. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be laid afleep, un- 
der pretence of a retirement, and the other party doth caute- 
loufly get the ftart and advantage, yet they will fee back all 
things in /fatu quo jrius. i Bacon. 

CAUIERIZA TION. n. f. [from cauterize.] The act of burning 
efh with hot irons, or cauftick medicaments. 

They require, after cauterization, no fuch bandage, as that 
thereby you need to fear interception of the fpirits. Wifeman. 

To CA’UTERIZE. t. a. [cauterifer, Fr.] “To burn with the cau- 


tery. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shake/peare. 
Cunningly ; flily ; 


For each truc word a blifter, and each falfe, 

Be cauterizing to the root o’ th’ tongue, 

Confuming it with fpeaking. Shake/peare. 

No mzrvel though cantharides have fuch acorrofive and cau- 
terizing quality ; for there is not one other of the infeéta, but 
is bred of a duller matter. Bacon. 

The defign of the cautery is to prevent the canal from clof- 
ing; but the operators confefs, that, in perfons cauterized, the 
tears trickle down ever after. Sharp. 

CA‘U TERY. 2. f- [x=iw uro.] ‘ 3 

Cautery is either actual or potential; the firft is burning by, 

a hot iron, and the latter with cauftick medicines. The aétual 


cautery is gencrally ufed to ftop mortification, by burning the 
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Dead parts to the quick ; or to ftop the effufion of blood, by 
fearing up the vefliels. Quincy- 
In heat of fight it will be neceffary to have your aétual can- 
tery always ready; for that will fecure the bleeding arteries in 


a moment. Wifeman. 


CAUTION. x. f. [caution, Fr. cautio, Lat. ] 

I. Prudence, as it refpects danger; foreflight; provident care ; 
warinefs. 

2. Security for. 


Such conditions, and cautions of the condition, as might af- 
fure the people with as much affurance as worldly matters bear. 
Sidney. 
The Cedar, upon this new acqueft, gave him part Bae: 
charia for caution for his difburfements. Towel. 
The parliament would yet give his majefty fufficient caution 
that the war fhould be profecuted. Clarendon. 
He that objects any crime, ought to give caution by the 
means of fureties, that he will perfevere in the profecution of 
fuch crimes. Aylif e. 
3- Provifion or fecurity againít; direcétion. 
In defpite of all the rules and cautions of government, the 
moft dangerous and mortal of vices will come off. L’E/?range. 
4- Provifionary precept. 
Attention to the forementioned fymptoms affords the beft 
cautions and rules of diet, by way of prevention. Arbuthnot. 
5. Warning. 


Zo Ca‘uTIon. v. a. [from the noun.] To warn; to give no- 
tice of a danger. 
How fhall our thought avoid the various {mare ? 
Or wifdom to our caution’d foul declare 
‘The diffrent fhapes thou pleafeft to employ, 
When bent to hurt, and certain to deftroy ? 


1 | Prior. 
You caution’d me againit their chams, 
But never gave me equal arms ; 
Your leffons found the weakeft part, 
Aim’d at the head, but reach’d the heart. Swift. 
Ca’‘uUTIONARY. adj. [from caution.] Given as a pledge, or in 


fecurity. 
I am made the cautionary pledge, 
‘The gage and hoftage of your keeping it. Southerne. 
Is there no fecurity for the ifland of Britain ? Has the enemy 
no cautionary towns and fea-ports, to give us for fecuring 
trade ? Swift. 
Ca’uTious. adj. (from cautus, Lat.] Wary; watchful. 
Be cautious of him ; for he is fometimes an inconftant lover, 
becaufe he hath a great advantage. Swift. 
Ca'utTiousLy. adv. [from cautious.) In an attentive, wary 
manner. i i 
They know how fickle common lovers are : 
Their oaths and vows are cautiou/ly believ’d ; 
For few there are but have been once deceiv’d. Dryden. 
Ca’uTiousneEss. 2. f/f. [from cautious.] Watchfulnefs ; vigi- 
lance ; circumfpection; provident care; prudence with refpect 
to danger. 
_I could not but approve the generous conftancy and cau- 
tioufne/s. K. Charles. 
e fhould always act with great cautiou/nefs and circum- 
os in points where it is not impoffible that we may be 
ece 


ived. Addifon. 
Ze Caw. v. n. [taken from the found.] To cry as the act 


ramen, or crow. 
Ruffet-pated choughs, many in fort, 
Rifing and cawing at the gun’s report. Shakefpeare. 
There is a walk of aged elms, fo very high, that the rooks 
and crows upon the tops feem to be cawing in another region. 
Addifon, Speé? a 
The rook, who high amid the boughs PE EAER 
In early fpring, his airy city builds, 
And cealelefs caws. Thom/fon. 
EA n. f- The American name for the alligator or cro- 
codile. 
To CEASE. v. n. [ceffer, Fr. cefo, Lat.] 
xr. To leave off; to ftop; to give over; to defift. 
The lives of all, who cea/e from combat, fpare; -~ 
My brother’s be your moft peculiar care. Dryden. 
2. To fail; to be extinct. 
‘The poor man fhall never cea/e out of the land. Deuteronomy. 
The foul being removed, the faculties and operations of lite, 


fenfe and intellection cea/e from that moles corporea, and are no 
longer in it. 


3. To beat an end. "ONE 
But now the wonder ceafzs, fince I fee 
She kept them only, Tityrus, for thee. Dryden. 
4- To reft. 


The minifters of Chrift have cea/ed from their labours. Spratt. 
Zo Cease. v. a. To puta ftop to; to putan end to. 
Hafte you to lord Timon; 
Importune him for monies; be not ceas’d 
With flight denial. Shakefpeare. 
You may fooner, by imagination, quicken or flack a motion, 
thaw raife or ceaje it; as it is eafier to make a dog go. flower, 
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than to make him ftand ftill. Bacom 
Ceafe then this impious rage. Paradife Lof. 
But he, her fears to cea/e, 
Sent down the mcek-cv’d peace. Milter. 
The difcord is compleat, ror can they ceafe 
The dire debate, nor yet command the peace. Dryden. 


Cease. 2. /. [from the verb.] Extinétion; failure. 
‘The cea/e of majefty 
Dies not alonc, but, like a guiph, withdraws 
What’s near it, with it. Shakefpeare. 
CEASELESS. adj. [from cea/e.] Inceffant ; perpetual ; continual ; 
without paufe; without ftop ; without end. 
My guiltlefs blood muft quench the ceafelefs fires 
On which my endlefs tears were bootlefs fpent. Fairfax. 
All thefe, with ceafe/c/s praife, his works behold, 
Both day and night. Paradife Loft. 
Like an oak 

‘That ftands fecure, though all the winds employ 

Their ceafelef/s roar, and only fheds its leaves, 

Or matt, which the revolving fpring reftores. Philips. 

Crécity. n. f. [cecitas, Lat.] Blindnefs; privation of fight. 

They are not blind, nor yet diftinélly fec ; there is in them 
no cecity, yet more than a cocutiency ; they have fight enough 
to difcern the light, though not perhaps to diftinguith objccts 
or colours. Brown's Vulgar FErrours. 

Crecu’riency. n. f. [cecutio, Lat.] Tendency to blindnefs 5 
cloudinefs of fight. 

There is in them no cecity, yet more than a cecutrency. 

. Brown’s Vulgar £rrours. 
CE’DAR. z. f. [cedrus, Lat.] A tree. 

It is cvergreen ; the leaves are much narrower than thofe of 
the pine-tree, and many of them produced out of one tubercle, 
refembling a painter’s pencil ; it hath male flowers, or katkins, 

roduced at remote diftances from the fruit on the fame tree. 
he feeds are produced in large cones, fquamofe and turbinat- 
ed. The extcnfion of the branches is very regular in cedar 
trees; the ends of the fhoots declining, and thereby fhewing 
their upper furface, which is candace cloathed with green 
leaves, fo regularly as to appear as a diftance like a green car- 
pet, and, in waving about, make an agreeable profpect. It is 
furprifing that this tree has not been more cultivated in Eng- 
land ; forit would be a great ornament to barren bleak moun- 
tains, even in Scotland, where few other trees, would grow ; it 
being a native of Mount Libanus, where the fnow continues 
moft part of the year. What we find in Scripture, of the lofty 
cedars, is no ways applicable to the ftature of this tree ; for we 
find by thofe now growing in England, and by the teftimony of 
travellers, that have feen thofe few remaining trees on Mount 
Libanus, they are not inclined to grow very lofty, but extend 
their branches very far; to which the allufion, made by the 
Pfalmift, agrees very well, when, defcribing the fourifhing 
ftate of a people, he fays, they /hall [pread their branches like the 
cedar tree. Miaundrel, in his Travels, fays, he meafured one of 
- the largeft cedars on Mount Libanus, and found it to be twelve 
yards fix.inches in circumfcrence, and found, and thirty feven 
yards in the fpread of its boughs. At about five or fix yards 
from the ground, it was divided into five limbs, each of which 
was equal to a great tree. The wood of this famous tree is ac- 
counted proof againft the putrefaction of animal bodies, “The 
faw duft is thought to be one of the fecrets ufed by the mounte- 
banks, who pretend to have the embalming myflery. ‘This 
wood is alfo faid to yield an oil, which is famous for preferving 
books and writings, and the wood is thought by my Jord Bacon 
to continue above a thoufand years found. It is alfo recorded, 
that, in the temple of Apollo, at Utica, there was found tim- 
ber of near two thoufand years old ; and the ftatue of the god- 
defs, in the famous Epefian temple, was faid to be of this ma- 
terial, as well as the timber work of that glorious ftructure. 
This fort of timber is very dry, and fubject to fplit; nor does 
it well endurc to be faftened with nails; therefore pins of the 
fame wood are much preferable. Miller. 
I muft yield my body to the earth : 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge, 

Whofe arms gave fheltcr to the princely eagle ; 

Under whofe fikade the ramping lion flept, 

W hofe top branch overpeer’d Jove’s {preading tree, 

And kept lew fhrubs from winter’s pow’rful wind. 

. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
Cr’pRINE. adj. [cedrinus, Lat.] Of or belonging to the cedar 
tree. 
fo CEIL. v. a. [celo, Lat.] To overlay, or cover the inner 
roof of a building. 

And the greater houfe he ¢ezled with fir-tree, which he over- 
laid with fine gold. 2 Chronicles. 

How wiil he, from his houfe ceilzd with ccdar, be content 
with kis Saviour’s lot, not to have where to lay his head ? 

Decay of Picty. 
Crurinxc. z. f [from ceil.J] The inner roof. 


Varnifh makes ceilings not only fhine but laft. Bacon. 
And now the thicken’d fky 

Like a dark ceiling ftood; down rufh’d the rain ` 

Lnpetuous. Aiiltor. 


— 
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So when the fun by day, or moon by night, 
Strike on the polifh’d brats their trembiing light, 
The glitr’ring fpecies here and there divide, 
and caft their dubious beans from fide to fide: 
Now on the walls, now onthe pavement play, 
And to the ceiling flafh the glaring day. Drrdin. 0 
Ce’LANDINE, (greater) [chelidonium, Lat.] A plant. “*. Fs 
The cup of the flower confifts of two leaves, which foon 
fall away ; the flower has four leaves, that are expanded in form * 
of acrofs. It grows wild, and is ufed in medicine. Afilier 
CE'LANDINE, (the lefir, or Pileccort.) [chelidonium minus Lat.] 
It hath a gramote or granulofe root; the leaves are roun 
dith; the flower {talks trail upon the ground ; the cup of the 
Rower confifts of three lcaves. Miller 
Ce’tatrure. n. f. [caelatura, Lat.] The art of engraving oo 
cutting in metals. 
To CL’LEBRATE. v. a. [celebro, Lat.] 
1. Topraife ; to commend ; to gire praile to ; to make famous, 
The fongs of Sion were pfalms and pieces of poetry, that 
ad:«.red ot celebrated the Supreme Being. Addifon 
I would have him read over the celebrated works of antiqui- 
ty, which have ftoad the teft of fo many different ages. Addifn. 
Do diftinguifh by folemn rites; to perform folemnly. 
Iie few all them that were gone to celebrate the fabbath. 
ni 2 Maccabees. 
>` ‘eat day, the father cometh forth, after divine fer- 
sv”. “lt a large room, where the feaft is celebrated. Bacon. 
a. ° -e*. nin a fet or folemn manncr, whether of joy or for- 
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` =- .is paufe of pow’r, ’tis Ireland’s hour to mourn; 
Wate England celebrates your fafe return. Dryden 
Cer: BRaA’TiION. 2. /. [from celebrate.] j 
1. Solemn performance; folemn remembrance. 
He laboured to drive forrow from her, and to haften the ce- 
lebration of their marriage. Sidne 
He fhall conceal it, si 
While you zre willing it {hall come to note 5 
W hat time we will our celebration kecp, 
According to my birth. Shakefpeare, 


During the celebration of this holy facrament, you attend ear- 
neftly to what is done by the pricit. Taylor. 


2. Praile; renown; memorial. 
No morc fhall be added in this place, his memory deferving 
a particular celebration, than that his learning, piety and virtue 
have been attained by few. Clarendon. 
Some of the ancients may be thought fometimes to have ufed 
a lefs number of Icttcrs, by the celebration of thofe who have add- 
ed to their alphabet. ‘ Fielder 
WELE’BRIOUS. adj. [celeber, Lat.] Famous; renowned; noted. 
The Jews, erufalem, and the Temple, having been always 
fo celebrious 3 yet when, after their captivities, they were de- 
yuan of their glory, even then, the Aflyrians, Grecks, and 
omans, honoured, with facrifices, the moft high God, whom 
that nation worfbipped. Grew. 
CELE'BRIOUSLY. adv. [from celebricus.] Ina famous manner. 
CELe’BRIOUSNESS. 2. /. [from celebrious.] Renown; fame. 
Ceve’srity. 2. /. [celebritas, Lat.] Celebration; fame. 
> ¢ manner of her receiving, and the celebrity of the mar- 
riage, were performed with great magnificence. “~ Bacon. 
CELE’RIACK. z. f: A fpeciesof parfley; it is alfo called turncp- 
rooted celery. 
Cere’rity. 2. f. [eelsritas, Lat.] Swiftnefs; fpecd; velocity. 
_ We very well fee in them, who thus plead, a wonderful ce/e- 
rity of difcourfe ; for, perceiving at the firft but only fome caufe 
of fulpicion, and fear left it fhould be evil, they are prefently 
in one and the felf fame breath, refolved, that what beginning 
foever it had, there is no poffibiliry ic fhould be good. Hosker. 
His former cultom and praétice was ever full of forwardnets 
and celerity, to make head againit’them. Baecn. 
Thus, with imagin’d wings, our fwift fcene flies, 
In motion with no lcis celerity 


‘Than that of thought. Shakfpouve. 
Three things concur to make a percuifion great; the bignefs, 
` the denfity, and the celersry of the body moved. Liighy. 


Whatever encreafcth the denfity of the blood, even without 
encreafing its ce/erity, heats, becaule a denfer body is hotter than 
a rarer. s Arbuthnot. 
CELERY. 7z. f. A fpecies of parfley; which fee. 
CELESTIAL. adj. [celeftis, Lat.) 
1. Heavenly; yselating to the fupeiiour regions. 
There ftay, until the twelve celeffie/ ngns 
Have broughr about their annual reckoning. 
he l Shake/p. Loves Labour Lof. 
The ancients commonly applied celcfrai defcriptions of other 
climes to their own. Brzun’s Vulgar Errours. 
2. Heavenly; relating to the bleffci ftate. 
Play that fad note 
I nam’d my knell; whilft I fit meditating 
On that cele/lial harmony I go to. Siate care. 
3- Heavenly, with refpect to excellence. i 
Canft thou pretend defire, whom zeal inflam’d 
To worfhip, and a pow’r ce/e/tial nam’d ? | Dryden. 
2 ‘Telemachus, 
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‘Telernmachus, his bloomy face | 
C lowing celejiial tweet, with godlike grace. Pepe. 
CELESTIAL. z. f; [from the agj.] An inhabitant of heaven.. 
: Thus affable and mild, the prince precedes ' 
And to the dome th’ unknown celestial leads. Pope. 
Cepe’sviALLy. adu. [trom cele/fral.] Ina heavenly manner. 
TS Cere’sTiFy. V. a. [from cele7is, Lat.] To give fomething 
of heavenly nature to any thing. É 
We fhould affirm, “that all things were in all things, that 
heaven were but earth terreftrified, and carth but heaven celef- 
tified, or that each part above had influence upon its affinity be- 
low. NA Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
CE'LIACK. adj. [xosAfæ, the belly. ] Relating to the lower belly. 
The blood moving flowly through the celiack and mefenterick 
arteries, produces complaints. Arbuthnot. 
Crvisacy. z. fJ. [from cabs, Latin. ] Single life; unmarried 
itate. 
I can attribute their numbers to nothing but their frequent 
marriages ; for they look on celibacy as an accurfed ftate, and 
generally are married before twenty. Spectator. 
By teaching them how to carry themfelves in their relations 
of hufbands and wives, parents and children, they have, with- 
out queflion, adorned the gofpel, glorified God, and benefited 
man, much more than they could have done in the devouteft 
and ftricteft celibacy. ae Atterbury. 
CE'LIBATE. z. f. [celibatus, Lat.] Single life. 


W here polygamy is forbidden, the males oblige themfelves: 


to celibate, and then multiplication is hindered. Graunt. 


CELL. z. f. [cella, Lat.] 
I. A fmall cavity or hollow place. 
The brain contains ten thoufand cells, 
In each fome active fancy dwells. 
How thefe for ever, though a monarch reign, 
Their fep’rate cells and properties maintain. 
2. The cave or little habitation of a religious perfon. 
Befides, fhe did intend confeffion 
At Patrick’s ceil this even ; and there fhe was not. 
Then did religion in a lazy cel, 
In empty, airy contemplations dwell. 
3- A {mall and clofe apartment in a prifon. 
4- Any {mall place of refidence. 
Mine eyes he clos’d, but open left the ce// : 
Of fancy, my internal fight. Paradife Loft. 
5- Little bags or adders. where fluids, or matterof different forts 
are lodged; common both to animal and plants. EIEE a 
CELLAR. ». f: [cella, Lat.] A place under ground, where 
are repofiteds 
If this fellow had lived in the time of Cato, he would, for his 
punifhment, have been confined to the bottom of a cellar during 
his life. : Peacham on Drawing. 
CE’LLARAGE. 7. f: [from cellar.] ‘The part of the building 
which makes the cellars. 
Come on, you hear this fellow in the cel/arage. Shakefp. 
Take care alfo, that it be well watered and wooded ; that it 
have a good afcent to it, which makes a houfe wholefome, and 
gives opportunity for ce//arage. Afortimer’s e 
CE'LLARIST. = [cellartus, Lat.] ‘The butler in a religious 
houfe. ict. 
CELLULAR. adj. [cellula, Lat.] Confifting of little cells or ca- 
vities. 
The urine, infinuating itfelf amongit the neighbouring muf- 
cles, and cellslar membranes, deftroyed four. Sharp's wana EAS 
-E’LSITUDE. 2. f. [cel/ittudo, Lat.] “Height. ict. 
SEMENT. 2. f- [cæmentum, Lat.] 
'- The matter with which two bodies are made to cohere ; as, 
mortar or glue. , 
‘Your temples burned in their cement, and your franchifes 
confined into an augure’s bore. Shake/p. 
‘There is a cement compounded of flour, whites of eggs, and 
ftones powdered, that bec.ometh hard as marble. Bacon, 
You may fee divers pebbles, and a cruft of cement or ftone 
between them, as hard as the pebbles themfelves. Bacon. 
The foundation was made of rough ftone, joined together 
with a mof firm cement; upon this was laid another layer, 
cenfiftiia cf Imel! ftoncs and cerent. Arbuthnot. 
- Bond of union in fricndfhip. 
Let not the piece of virtue which is fet 
Betwixt us, as the cerent of our love, 
‘To keep it builded, bethe ram to batter. 
Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 
What cement fhould unite heaven and earth, light and dark- 
nefs ? Glanville. 
Look over the whole creation, and you fhall fee, that the 
band or cement, that holds together all the parts of this great 
and glorious fabrick, is gratitude. r South. 
o CEMENT. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To unite by means of 
fomcthing interpofew. 
But how the fear of us 
May cement thcir divifions, and bind up 
“he petty difference, we yet not know. Shate/p. 
Liquid bodies have nothing to cement them ; they areall loofe 
and incoherent, and ina perpetual flux : even an heap of fand, 


Prior. 


Pope. 


Slake/fp. 
D. enham » 
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or fine powder, wil! fuffar no hollownefs within them, though 
they be dry fubftances. Burnet: 
Edgar 


Cemented all the long contending powers. 
Love with white lead ceznents his wings ; 
White lead was fent us to repair 
Two brighteft, brittleft carthly things, - 
A lady’s facc, and china ware. Swift. 
To Ceme’nr. v. 2. To come into conjungtion; to cohere. 

When a wound is recent, and the parts of it are divided by 
a fharp inftrument, they will, if held in clofe contaét for fome 
time, reunite by inofculation, and cement like one branch ofa 
tree inzrafted on another. Sharp’s Surgery- 

CEMENTA‘TION. 2. f. [from cement.] The aét of cementing, 
or uniting with cement. - 

CEMETERY. n.f. [xoisnlngiov.] A place where the dead are re- 
pofited. 

The fouls of the dead appear frequently in cemeteries, and 
hover about the places where their bodies are buried, as ftill 
hankering about thcir old brutal pleafures, and defiring again 
to enter the body. Addijon. 

Cen, and Cin, denote sinsfolk; fo Cinulph is a help to his kin- 

‘dred; Crnehelm. a proteéter of his kinsfolk 3; Cinburg, the de- 
fence of his kindred; Cinric, powerful in kindred. 

. Gibfon’s Camden. 

CE'NATORY: adj. [from ceno, to fup, Lat.] Relating to fupper. 

The Romans wafhed, were anointed, and wore a cenatory 
garment; and the fame was praétifed by the Jews. 

; rown'’s Vulgar Errours. 

Cenorr rican. adj. [xoiv@ and BiG.] Living in community. 
They haue multitudes of religious orders, black and gray, 
eremitical and cenobitica/, and nuns. StilHing/fle 


Philips 


et. 
Ce’noTaPn.n./. [xiv@ and1apG-.] A monument for one bu- 
ried elfewhere. 
Priam, to' whom the ftory was unknown, 

As dead, deplor’d his. metamorphos’d fon $ 

A cenotaph his name and title kept, 

And Hector round the tomb with all his brothers wept. ' 

Dryden's Fables, 

The Athenians, when they loft any men at fea, raifed a ce- 

notaph, or empty monument. Notes cn Odyffey. 
CENSÈ. 2. f: [census, Lat.] Publick rates. 

We fee what floods of treafure have flowed into Europe by 
that action ; fo that the cenfe, or rates of Chriftendom, are 
raifed fince ten times, yea twenty times told. Bacon. 

Fo CENSE. v. a. [encenfer, F r.] To perfume with odours. 
The Salii fing, and cen/e his altars round 


With Saban{moke, theirheads with poplar bound. Dryden. 
Grincus was near, and caft a furious look 

On the fide-altar, cens’d with facred fmoke, 

And bright with flaming fires. Dryden, 


Ce’nser. n. f T mena r.] The pan of veffel in which in- 
cenfe is burned. 
_Here’s fnip, and nip, and cut, and flifh, and flufh, 
Like to a cenfer in a barber’s fhop. a 
Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
Antonius gave piety in his money, like a lady with a cenfer, 


re an altar. Peacham on Drawing. 
Fuming from golden cenfers hid the mount. Ailton: 
CENSOR. a. f [cenfor, Lat. ; 
I. An officer of Rome, wha had the power of correcting man~ 
j ners. 
2. One who is given to cenfure and exprobation. 
I'll natur'd cenfors of the prefent age, 

And fond of all the follies of the paft. Rofcommon. 

The moft fevere cexfor cannot but be pleafed with the pro- 
digality of his wit, though, at the fame time, he could have 
withed, that the mafter of it had been a better manager. Dryd. 

GENSO'RIAN,. adj. [from cenjor.] Relating to the cenfor. 

As the chancery had the pretorian power for equity, fo the 
ftar-chamiber had the cen/orian power for offences under the de- 
gree of capital. Bacon. 

Censo’Rious. adj. [from cenfor.} . 
z. Addicted to cenfire; fevere; full of inveétives. 

Do nottoo many believe no religion to be pure, but what is 
intemperately rigid? no zeal to be {piritual, but what is cenfo-~ 


Of incenfe clouds 


rious, or Vindicative ? Spratt. 
O ! let my prefence make my travels. light, 
And potent Venus íhall exalt my name 
Above the rumours of cenfcrious fame. Prior. 


2. Sometimes it has of before the objeét of reproach. 

A dogmatical fpirit inclines a man to becen/sr sous ofhis neigh- 

bours. atts. 
3- Sometimes eon. 

He treated all his inferiors of the clergy with a moft fané&ti- 
fied pride ; was rigoroufly and univerfally cenforious upon all his 
brethren of the gown. Swift. 

CENsO’RIOUSLY. adv. [from cenforious.] Ina fevere reficéting 
magpner. = 
CENSO'RIOUSNESS. z. f. [from cznfos ious] DifpoGition to re- 
proach; habit of reproaching. 
Sournefs 
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Sournefs of difpofition, and rudenefs of behaviour, cen/ori- 
oufne/s and finifter interpretation of things, all crofs and dif- 
tafteful humours, render the converfation of men grievous and 
uneafy to one another. Lillotjon. 

Cr’nsorsuHip. z. f. [from cenfor.] 
x. The office of a cenfor. 
2. ‘The time in which the office of cenfor is born. 
it was brought to Rome in the cen/or/bip of Claudius. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ce’NSURAPLE. adj. [from cenfure.] Worthy of cenfure ; blame- 
able; ‘culpable. 

A {mall miftake may leave upon the mind the lafting me- 

mory of having been taunted for fomething cen/urable. Locke. 
CE'NSURA BLENESS. 2. f. [from cenfuralle.] Blamablenefs ; liable 
to be cenfured. 
CENSURE. 2. f. [cenfura, Latin.] 
x. Blame; reprimand 5 reproach. 
Enough for half the greateftof thefe days, 
To ’fcape my cenfure, not expect my praife. 
2. Judgment ; opinion. 
Madarn, and you, my fifter, will you go 
inefs ? 


To give your cenfures in this weighty bu 
Shake/peare, Richard III. 


Pope. 


3. Judicial fentencce. 
‘To you, lord governour, 
Remains the cen/ure of this hellifh villain. Shakefpeare. 
4- A fpiritual punifhment inflicted by fome ecclefiaftical judge. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Upon the unfuccefsfulnefs of milder medicaments, ufe that 
ftronger phyfick, the cenfures of the church. Hammond. 
To CENSURE. v. a. [cenjurer, Fr.] 
1. To blame; to brand publickly. 
The like cenfurings and a E s have embittered the fpirits, 
and whetted both the tongucs and pens of learned men one a- 
gainft another. Sanderfon. 
2. Io condemn by a judicial] fentence. 
Cer’/NSURER. 2. f. [from cenfure.] He that blames; he that re- 
proaches. 
We muft not ftint 
Our neceffary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious cen/urers. Shake ee 
A ftatefman, who is poffle{t of real merit, fhould look upon 
his political cenf/urers with the fame neglect, that a good writer 
regards his criticks. Addifon. 
CENT. 2. f. [centum, Lat. a hundred.] A hundred; as, five per 
cent, that is, five in the hundred. 
Ce’nTAUR, 7. f. [centaurus, Lat.] 
x. A poetical being, fuppofed to be compounded of a man and a 


horfe. 
Down from the wafte they are cemtaurs, though women all 


above. Shake/pear e. 
The idea of a centaur has no more falfehood in it, than the 
mame centaur. Locke. 
Feats, Theflalian cemtaurs never knew, 
And thcir repeated wonders fhake the dome. Lhom/fon. 
2. The archer in the zodiack. 
‘The chearlefs empire of the fky, 
To Capricorn, the Centaur archer yields. Thom/fon. 
Cer'NTAURY, (greater.) [centaurium majas, lat. A plant. 


It is one of the plantæ capitulæ, or of thofe plants whofe 
flowers are colleéted into a head, as the thiftle, and hath 
a perennial root; its leaves are without fpines, and are faw- 
ed on the edges; the cup of the flower is fquamofe, but hath 
no {pines ; the florets are large and fpacious. One of the fpe- 
cies, having cut leaves, is ufed in medicine. Miller. 

CEenTAURY, (/effer.) [centaurium minus, Lat.] 

The leaves grow by pairs, oppofite toeach other ; the lowers 
confift of one leaf, funnel fhaped, and divided into five acute 
fegments ; they grow on the tops of the ftalks in clufters ; the 
feed veifel is of a cyJindrick form, and is divided into two cells, 
wherein many fmail feeds are contained. It grows wild, and 
is ufed in medicine. ` ? Miller. 
~ Add pounded galls, and rofes dry, 

And with Cecropian thyme ftrong fcented centaury. Dryden. 

CENTENARY, 1./. [centenarius, Lat.] The number of a hun- 
dred. 

In every centenary of years from the creation, fome fmal]l a- 
batement fhould have been made. Flakewill. 

CENTESIMAL. n. f. [centefimus, Latin,] Hundredth ; the next 
{ftep of progreffion after decimal in the arithmetick of frac- 
tions. 

The negle&t of a few centefimals in the fide of the cube, 
would bring it to an equality with the cube of a foot. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 
CeNTIFO’LIOUS. adj. [from centum and folium, Lat.] Having 
an hundred leaves. 
CE'NTIPEDF. 2. f/. [from centum and pes.] A poifonous infe&t 
in the Weft Indies, commonly called by the Englifh forty-/egs. 
CE NTO. n. f. {cento, Lat.] A compofition formed by joining 
{crapes from other authours. x 

It is quilted, as it werc, out of fhreds of divers poets, fuch as 

{cholars call a cento, Camden’s Remains, 
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If any man think the poem a cento, our poet will but 
done the fame in jeft which Boileau did in neit, ioe 
Advertifement to Pope’s Dunci 
CE'NTRAL. adj. [from centre.] Relating to the sides eat 
taining the centre. 
‘There is now, and was then, a fpace or cavity in the cexra/ 
parts of it; fo large as to give reception to that mighty inafs 


of water. Teor 

Umbriel, a dufky melancholy fprite, 00¢'ward, 
Down to the central earth, his proper fcene, 

Repairs. Pies 


CENTRALLY. adv. [from central.] With regard to th 
‘Though one of the fect moft commonly ears the woke 
yet we {ce that the whole weight refts centrally upon it. See 
Dryden's D i 
CENTRE. n. f. [-entrum, Lat.] The middle; that he ei i 
equally diftant from all extremities. 
The heav’ns themfelves, the planets, and this ir 
Obferve degrec, priority, and place. j va. 
; Shake/p. Troilus and C 
If we frame an imagine of a round bady all of fire, EE faite 
proceeding from it, would diffufe itfelf every way ; fo that the 
fource, ferving for the centre there, would be round about an 
huge {phere of fire and light. Digby cn Bodies 
To Ce’n1+RE. v: a. [from the noun.] ‘To place on a centre : 
to fix as on a centre. 2 
One foot he centred, and the other turn’d 
Round through the vaft profundity obfcure. 
N Milton's Paradi 
By thy each look, and thought, and care, ’tis Sip ag sŠ 
‘Thy ‘joys are centred all in me alone. Pion 
„He may-take a fe all the world over, and draw in all that 
wide air and circumference of fin and vice, and centre it in his 


own breaft. South 
O impudent, regardful of thy own, : 
Whofe thoughts are centred on thyfelf alone ! Dryden. 


To aa v. 7. 
I. o reit on; to repofe on ; as bodies when t i A 
librium ; to meet in a point, as lines in T a i 
Where there is no vifible truth wherein to centre errour is 
as wide as mens fancies, and may wander to eternity. 
D rety: 
What hopes you had in Diomede, lay Joans á 
Our hopes muft centre on ourfelves alone. j Dryden 
The common acknowledgments of the body will at Ek th 
— in him, who appears fincerely to aim at the common be- 
neit. 

. It was attefted 57 the vifible centring of all the es sac 
cies in the perfon of Chrift, and by the completion of thle week 
phecies fince, which he himfelf uttered. 3 

2. To be placed in the midft or centre. 
As God in heav’n 
Is centre, yet extends to all; fo thou, 


Atterbury. 


Centring, receiv’f{t from all thofe orbs. A: 
Cr’nTRICK. adj. [from centre.] Placed in the centre. iiij 
Some that have deeper digg’d in mine than I, 
Say, where his centri: happinefs doth lie. Donne. 


CENTRIFUGAL. adj. [from centrum and fugio, Lat. ] Having 
e quality acquired by bodies in motion, of receding from the 
centre. 
_ They defcribed an hyperbola, 
into a centrifugal force. 
CENTRIPETAL. adj. [from centrum and peto, 
tende to the centre; having gravity. 
The direétion of the force, whereby the planets revolve in 
their orbits, is towards their centres; and this force may be 
vay properly called attractive, in refpeét to the central body, 
an 


by changing the centripetal 
Cheyne. 
Lat.] Havinga 


centripetal, in refpect of the revolving bcdy. Cheyne. 
CE'NTRY. S 
SE'NTRY. ee SENTINEL. 
The thoughtlefs wits fhall frequent forfeits pa 
Who ’gainft the centry’s box difcharge their aah = Gay. 


CE’NTUPLE. adj. [centuplex, Lat.] An hundred fold. 
To CE’NTUPLICATE. V. a. [centuplicatum, of centum and fl.os 
Lat.] To make a hundred fold ; to repeat a hundred times D. 
a eee RIATE. U. a. [cemturio, Lat.] To divide into hun- 
reds. 
VENTORER TOR- Nf from century.] A name given to hif- 
torians, o diítinguifh times by centuries ; i i 
the iiacbod of eccletiaflical ay a A AEA ag 
The centuriators of Magdeburg were the firft that difcovered 
this grand impofture. Ayliffe. 
CENTU’RION. n. f. [centurio, Latin.] A military officer among 
the Romans, who commanded an hundred men. 
Flave an army ready, fay you ?—A moft royal one. The 
centurjons, and their charges, diftinétly billeted already in the 
entertainment, and to be on foot at an hour’s warning- 


Shake/>. Coriolants. 
CENTURY. n. £ (centurie, Lat.] Es Criees 
r- A hundred; ufually employed to {pecify time ; as, the fecond 
comtury. 
‘The nature of eternity is fuch, that, though our joys, after 
- fome 


CER 


fome centuries of years, may fecm to have grown older, by 
having been enjoyed fo many ages, yet will they really ftill 


continue new. - Boyle. 
And now time’s whiter feries is begun, 
W hich in foft centuries fhall fmoothly run. Dryden. 


‘The lifts of bifhops are filled with greater numbers than one 
would expeét ; but the fucceffion was quick in the three firft 
centuries, becaufe the bifhop very often ended in the martyr. 

< fiddifon on the Chriflian Religion. 
2. It is fomctimes ufed fimply for a hundred. 

Romulus, as you may read, did divide the Romans into 

tribes, and the tribes into ge as or hundreds. Spenfer. 
n 
With wild woadleaves and weeds I have ftrew’d his grave, 
And on it faid a ¢-atury of pray’rs, 
Such as I can, twiceo’er, Vill weep and figh. Shake/peare. 
CEOL. Aninitial in the namesof men, which fignifies a fhip or 
veflel, fuch as thofe that the Saxons landed in. Gibons Camden. 
Cr’PHALALGY. n. [. [xsDxaraxayiz.] The headach. Dict. 
CEPHA‘LICK. adj. [x:pæan.] That which is medicinal to the 
head. AS 
Cephalick medicines are all fuch as attenuate -the blood, fo 
as to make it circulate eafily through the capillary veffels of the 
brain. Arb.thnet on Aliments. 
I dreffed him up with foft folded linen, dipped in a cephatlick 
balfam. TP ieman. 
CERA'STES. n. [. [xsegusrs.] A ferpent having horns, or fup- 

pofed to have them. 

Scorpion, and afp, and amphifbena dire, or 
Ce: afjies horn'd, hydrus. and clops drear. Paradife Lof. 

CE'RATE. n. f- [cee a, Lat. wax.] A medicine made of: wax, 

wich, with oil, or iome fofter fubftance, makes a confiftence 

fofter than a plaifter. Quincy. 
CE'RATED. adj. [ceratus, Lat.) WVaxed; covered with wax. 
Jo CERE. v. a. [from cera, Lat. wax.] To wax. 

You ought to pierce the fkin with a needle, and ftrong 
brown thread, cered about half an inch from the edges of the 
lips. á IV ifeman. 

CE REBEL. 7. f. (cerebellum, Lat.) Part of the brain. ; 

In the head of man, the bafe of the brain and cérebel, 

of the whole fcull, is fet parallel to the horizon. Der 
Ce’RECLOTH. x. f. [from ere and cloth.] Cloth fmeared over 
with glutinous matier, ufed to wounds and bruifes. 

The ancient E-:yptian mummies were fhrowded in a num- 


ber of folds of lifen, befmeared with gums, in manner of cere- _ 


cloth. - Bacon. 
CE'REMENT. 2. f. [from cera, Lat. wax.] Cloaths dipped in 
melted wax, with which dead bodies were infolded when they 
were cmbalmed. 
Let me not burft in ignorance, but tell, 
Why canonized bones, hearfed in death, 
Have burft their cerements ? . 
CEREMO'NIAL. adj. [from ceremony ] 
1. Relating toceremony, or outward rite. 
What mockery will it be, 
To avant the bridegroom, when the prieft attends, 
"To fpeak the ceremonial rites of marriage ? 
Shakef{p. Taming of the Shrew: 
WVe are to carry it from the hand to the heart, to improve 
a ceremonial nicéty into a fubftantial duty, and the modes of 
civility into the realities of religion. r _ South. 
Chrift did take away that external ceremonial worfhip that 
was among the Jews. Stillingfleet. 
2. Formal; obfervant of old forms. 
Oh montlrous, fuperftitious puritan, 
Of refin’d manners, yct ceremonial man, | 
That wnen thou mect’ft one, with enquiring eyes 
Doft fearch, and, like a needy broker, prize 
The filk and gold he wears. 
W ith dumb pride, and a fet formal face, 
He moves inthe dull ce: esmontal track, 
With Jove’s embroider’d coat upon his back. 
CEREMONIAL. z. f. [from ceremcenje] 
t. Outward form ;eexternal rite. : 
The only condition that could make it prudent for the clergy, 
to alter the ceremonial, or any indifferent part, would be a re- 
folution in the legiflature to prevent new fects. Swift. - 
2. The order for rites and forms in the Romifh church. 
CEREMO'NIALNESS. 2. f. (from ceremonial.] The quality of be- 
ing ceremonial; over much ufe of ceremony. > 
CEREMO'NIOUS. adj. [from cerem:ny.] 
t. Confifting of outward rites. oe 
Under a different ceconomy of religion, 
der of the fheil and cer emonious part of his worfhip. 
2. Full of ceremony ; awful. 
O, the eds il 
How ceremonion, folemn, and unearthly, 
It was i’ th’ offering ! ° Shake/p. Winter’s Tale. 
3. Attentive to the outward rites of religion. 
You are too fenfelefs obftinate, my lord ; 
Tn0 ceremoniour, and traditional. Shate/p. Rich. III. 
IN? XXIII. 


Shake/p. Hamlet. 


Donne. 


Dryden . 


God was more ten- 
South. 


C ER 


4. Civil; according to the ftri€ét rules of civility; formaliy re- 
{pectful. 
They have a fet of ceremonious phrafes, that run through al! 


ranks and degrees among them. Addijfon'’s Guardian. 
5. Obfervant of the rules of civility. 


"Then let us take a ceremonious leave, 
And loving farewel of our feveral friends. 
6. Civiland formal to a fault. 
‘Tne old caitiff was grown fo ceremonious, as he would needs 
accompany me lome miles in my way Sidney. 
CEREMO‘’NIVUSLY. adv. [from ceremon ous.) In a ceremonious 
manner, tormally ; refpeétful. 
Cercarcnicuffy let us prepare 
Some welcome for the miftrefs of the houfe. 
. Sharejpeare's Two irentiernen of Ferona. 
CEREMO'NIOUSNESS. 7. /. [from ceremonious.) vVondnels of 
ccremony; uling too much ceremony. 
CEREMONY. z. /. [eceresicn’a, Lat.] 
I. Outward rite; external form in religion. 
B:ing her up tothe high altar, that fhe may 
The facred ceremonie. partake. Spenfer’s Epithalamiumn. 
He is fuperftitious grown of late, 
Cuite from the main opinion he held once 
Of fantafy, of dreams, and ceremouies. Shakefp. J- Cefar. 
Dilrobe the images, 
If you find them deck’d with ceresony. Shalefp. F. Cefar. 
2. Forms of civility. 
The fauce to meat is ceremony 5 
Meeting were bare without it. Shakefp. Adacheth. 
Not to ufe ceremonies at all, is to teach others not to ufe them 
in, and fo diminifh refpeét to himfeif. Bacon. 
3- Outward forms of ftate. 
What art thou, thou idle ceremony ? 
What kind of god art thou, that fuffer it more 
Of mortal grief, than do thy worfhippers ? 
Art thou aught elfe but place, degree, and form? 
Shakej/peare’s Flenry N. 


Shake/peare. 


A coarfer place, 
Where pomp and ceremonies enter’d not, 
Where greatnefs was fhut out, and bignefs well forgot. 
Liryden’s Fables. 
CE'ROTE. 2. f. The fame with cerate ; which fee. 
: In thofe which are critical, a cerete of oil of olives, with 
white wax, hath hitherto ferved my purpofe. WF icu:an. 
CERTAIN. adj. [certus, Lat.] 
I- Sure; indubitable; unqueftionable ; undoubted ; that which 
cannot be queftioned, or denied. 
This it is equally certain of, whether thefe ideas be more or 
_ lefs general. a: Locke. 
` T hofe things are certain among men, which cannot be de- 
nied, without obftinacy and folly. Titiotfon. 
2. Refolved; determined. 

However I with thee have fix’d my lot, 
Certain to undergo like doom of death, 
Confort with thee. Adilton’s Paradife Loft. 

3- In an indefinite fenfe, fome ; as, a certain man told me this. 
How bad foever this fafhion may juitly be accounted, certain 
of the fame countrymen do pafs far beyond it. Carew’s Survey. 

I got them in my country’s fervice, when 
Some certain of your brethren roar’d, and ran 
From noife of our own drums. Shake[m. Coriolanus. 
Let there be certain leather bags made of feveral bigi.cfles, 


which, for the matter of them, fhould be tractable. //i/kins. 
4- cae 3 put paft doubt. | 
This form before Alcyone prefent, 
To make her ertain of the fad event. Dryden. 


Ce’/RTAINLY. adv. [from certai:.] 
x. Indubitably; with ut queftion; without doubt. 
Certainly he that, by thofe legal means, cannot be fecured, 
can be much lefs fo by any private attempt. Decay of Pity. 
What precife colleétion of fimple ideas, modefty or fruga- 
lity ftand for, in another’s ufe, is not fo certainly known. Locke. 
2. Without fail. 


Ce’RTAINNESS. 2. f. [from certain.] “Thefame with certainty. 
CE'RTAINTY. 7z. f. [from ce? tain. } 


1. Exemption from doubt. 
Certa:nty is the perception of the agreement or difagreement 
of our ideas. Locke. 
2. That which is real and fixed. 
Doubting things go iH, often hurts more 
‘Than to be fure they do; for certainties 
Or are paft remedies, or timcly knowing, 
The remedy then born. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
CE'RTES. aav. |certes, Fr.] Certainly; in truth; in footh: 
an old word. 
Certe’, Sir Knight, ye’ve been too much to blame, 
‘Thus for to blot the honour of the dead, 
And with foul cowardice his carcate fhame, 
Wi hofe living hands immortaliz’d his name. 
For, arte, thefe are people of the ifland. 
Certes, our authors are to blame. 


4G 


Fairy Dreen. 
Shake/ £a t. 
Fd udibh: as. 


CERTI’FICAILE 


CES 


CERTIFICATE. n. f- [certificat, low Lat. hecertifies. 


I. A writing made in any court, to give notice to another court 
of any thing done therein. Corel. 

2. Any teftimony. 
A ceriificate of poverty is as good as a protection. LEfir. 


I can bring certificates, that I behave myfelf foberly before 
company. Addifon’s Spectator. 

To CERTIFY. v.a. [certifier, Fr.] 

x. To give certain information of. 

The Englifh embaffadors returned out of Flanders from 
Maximilian, and certified the king, that he was not to hope for 
any aid from him. Bacon's Henry VII. 

This is defigned to certify thofe things that are confirmed of 
God’s favour. Flammonds Fundamentals. 

2. It has of before the thing told. 

CERTIORARI. n.f. [Latin.] A writ iffuing out of the chan— 
cery, to call up the records of a caufe therein depending, that 
juitice may be done; upon complaint made by bill, that the 
party, who feeks the faid writ, hath received hace dealing in 
the faid court. Cowell. 

CERTITUDE. 7. f. [certitudo, Lat.] Certainty; freedom from 
doubt. l 

They thought at firít they dream’d ; for ’twas offence 

With them, to queftion certitude of fenfe. Dryden. 

There can be no majus and minus in the certitude we have of 
things, whether by mathematick demonftration, or any other 
way of confequence. Grew’s Cofmologia Sacra. 

CERVICAL. ad. [ce:vicalis, Lat.] Belonging to the neck. 

‘The aorta bending a little upwards, fends forth the cerwical 
and axillary arteries; the reit turning down again, forms the 
defcending trunk. Cheyne’s P hilofopbical Principles. 

CERU LEAN. dj uleus, Lat.] Blue; fky coloured 

Cae troU ¢ adj. [ceruleus, . 3 íky . 

It afforded afolution, with, now and then, a light touch of 
fky colour, but nothing near fo high as the ceruleous tincture of 
filver. Boyle. 

From thee the faphire folid ether takes 

Its hue ceru/lean. Thomfon’s Summer. 

CerRuLi Fick. adj. [from ceruleous.] Having the power to pro- 
duce a blue colour. 

The feveral fpecies of rays, as the rubifick, cerulifick, and 
others are feparated one from another. Grew’s Cofmol. Sacra. 

CERU’ MEN. n.f: (Latin.] The wax or excrement of the 
ear. 

Ce’ruse. z. f: [ceruffa, Lat.] White lead. 

A preparation of lead with vinegar, which is of a white co- 
lour; whence many other things, refembling it in that parti- 
cular, are by chymifts called cerufz, as the cerufe of antimony, 
and the like. incye 

CESA’'RIAN. adj. [from Cæfar.] y 

The Cefarian {e&tion is cutting a child out of the womb 
either dead or alive, when it cannot otherwife be delivered. 
Which circumftance, it is faid, firft gave the name of Cæfar 
to the Roman family fo called. UiNCY- 

CESS. z. / [probably corrupted from cenfe; fee CensE; ugh 
imagined by /uniusto be derived from /aiffre, to feize.] 

xr. A levy made upon the inhabitants of a place, rated according 
to their property. 

‘The like ce/s is alfo charged upon the country fometimes for 
vidtualling the foldiers, when they lie in garrifon. Spenfer. 

2. The act of laying rates. 

3. [from cefè, Fr.] It feems to have been ufed by Shake £ 
for bounds, or limits. >T 

I pr’ythee, Tom, beat Cutt’s faddle, put afew flocks in the 
point ; the poor jade is wrung in the withers out of all ce/s. 


Shakefp. Henry IV.. 


To Cess. v.a. [from the noun.] ‘To rate; to lay caps aa 

We are to confider how much land there is in Ulfter, 
that, according to the quantity thereof, we may ce/s the faid 
rent, and allowance iffuing thereout. Spenfer on Ireland. 

CESSA TION. 2. f. [ceffatio, Lat.] 
1. A ftop; a reft; a vacation. 

‘The day was yearly obferved for a feftival, by cef/fation from 

labour, and by reforting to church. HHayward. 
True piety, without cef/ation toft 

By theories, the practick part is loft. Denbam. 

“lL here had been a mighty confufion of things, an interrup- 
tion and perturbation of the ordinary courfe, and a cef/ation 
and fufpenfion of the laws of nature. Woodward. 

The rifing of a parliament is a kind of ao from poli- 
ticks. ddifon’s Freeholder. 

The ferum, which is mixed with an alkali, being poured out 
to that which is mixed with an acid, raifeth an effervefcence; at 
the cef/ation of which, the falts of which the acid was compofed 
will be regenerated. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. A paufe of hoftility, without peace. 

When the fuccours of the poor proteftants in Ireland were 
diverted, I was intreated to get them fome refpite, by a cefa- 
tion. K. Charles. 

CESSA VIT. n.f: [Latin] 

A arit that lies upon this general ground, that the perfon, 

againít whom it is brought, hath, for two years, emitted to 
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perform fuch fervice, or pay fuch rent, as he is obliged‘by his 
tenure, and hath not, upon his land or tenement, fufficient 
goods or chattels to be diftrained. -~ Cowel. 
CESSIBI'LITY. z. f. [from cedo, ceffaon, Latin.] The Tes hits” 
of receding, or giving way, without refiftance. ‘ 

If the fubject ftrucken be of 4 proportionate ceffibility, it 
feems to dull and deaden the ftroke ;_ whereas if the thing ftruc- 
ken be hard, the ftroke feems to lofe no force, but to work a 
greater effc&: Dizby on the Soul. 

CE°SSIBLE. adj. [from cedo, ceffum, Lat.] Eafy to give way. 

If the parts of the ftrucken body be fo eafily ceffible, as with- 
out difficulty the ftroke can divide them, then it enters into 
fuch a body, till it has {pent its force. Digby on the Soul. 

Ce’ssion. 7. f- [ceffion, Fr. ceffio, Lat.] 
I. Retreat; the act of giving way. 

Sound is not produced without fome refiftance either in the 
air or the body percuffed; for if there be a mere yielding or cef- 
from, it produceth no found. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 

2. Refignation; the a&t of yiclding up or quitting to another. 

A parity in their council would make and fecure the beft 

peace they can with France, by a ceffiox of Flanders to that 


crown, in exchange for other provinces. Temple. 
Ce’ssIOnaRY. adj. [from ceffion.] As a ceffionary bankrupt, one 
who has'delivered up all his effeéts. artin. 
Ce’ssMENT. z. f: [from cefi.] An affefment or tax. Dié. 


Cer’ssor. 2. /. [from ceffo, Lat. ] 

In law, he that ceafeth or negleéteth fo long to perform a 
duty belonging to him, as that by his cefs, or ceffing, he incur- 
reth the danger of law, and hath, or may have, the writ cefla- 
vit brought againft him. Where itis faid the tenant cefleth, 
fuch phrafe is to be underftood, as if it were faid, the tenant 
ceffeth to do that which he ought, or is bound to do by his land 
or tenement. . Cowel. 

CE’STUS. n.f: [Latin.] The girdle of Venus. 

Venus, without any ornament but her own beauties, not 

fo much as her own ce/fzs. Addifor’s Spečlator. 
Cera’ceous. adj. [from cete, whales, Lat.} Of the whale kind. 

Such fithes as have lungs or refpiration, are not without the 
wezzon, as whales and cetaceous animals. Brown's Pulg. Err. 

He hath created variety of thefe cetaceous fifhes, which con- 
verfe chiefly in the northern feas, whofe whole body being en- 
compafied round with a copious fat or blubber, it is enabled to 
abide the greateft cold of the fea~water. Ray on the Creation. 

C FAUT. A note inthe fcale of mufick. 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 
A re, to plead Hortenfio’s paffion; 
B mi Bianca, take him for thy lord, 
C faut, that loves with all affeétion: 
Shake/p. Taming of the Shrew. 
CH has, in words purely Englifh, or fully naturalized, the found 
of tech; a peculiar pronunciation, which it is hard to defcribe 
in words. In fome words derived from the French, it has the 
found of /4, as chaife; and, in fome derived from the Greek, 
the found of 4, as cholerick. 
Cuace. See CHASE. 
CHAD. 7. f. A fort of fith. 

Of round fifh there are brit, fprat, whiting, chad, eels, 

congar, millet. Carews Survey of Cornwal. 
o CHAFE. v. a. [echauffer, Fr.] 
I. To warm with rubbing. 

‘They laid him upon Ens of their garments, and fell to rub 
and cafe him, till they brought him to recover both breath, the 
fervant, and warmth, the companion of living. Sidney. 

At laft, recovering heart, he does begin 
To rub her temples, and to chafe her fkin. Fairy Queen, 
Soft, and more foft, at cv’ry touch it grew; 

Like pliant wax, when chafing hands reduce 

The former mafs to form, and frame to ufe. 
z2. To heat. ; 
Have I not heard the fea, puff’'d up with winds, 

Rage like an angry boar, chafed with fweat ? 

$- To perfume. 
Lilies more white than fnow, 
New fall’ n from heav’n, with violets mix’d, did grow; 
Whofe fcent fo chaf’d the neighbour air, that you 


Dryden. 


Shakefpe 


Would furely {wear Arabick fpices grew. Suckling: 
4- To make wee 
er interceffion chaf’d him fo, 
When fhe for thy repeal was fuppliant, 
‘That to clofe prifon he commanded her. Shakefpeare. 


An offer of pardon more chafed the rage of thofe, who were 
refolved to live or die together. Sir Jobn Hayward. 
For all that he was inwardly chafed with the heat of“ youth 
and indignation, againft his own people as well as the Rhodi- 
ans, he moderated himfelf betwixt his own rage, and the of- 
fence of his foldiers. Knolles’s Fiiftory of the Turks. 
This chaf’d the boar, his noftrils flames expire, 
And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. 
To CHAFE. vV. 2. 
r. To rage; to fret; tofume; to rave; to boil. 
Therewith he ’gan full terribly to roar, 
And chaf’d at that indignity right fore. 


Dryden. 


as +8 
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. My hufband will not rejoice fo much at the abufe of Fal- 
ftaff, as he will chafe at the doétor’s marrying my daughter. 
Shake/p. Aderry Vives of indfor. 
Be lion mettled, proud, and take no care, 

Who chafes, who frets, or where confpirers are. 
Shake/peare’s Macbeth. 
Flow did they fume, and ftamp, and roar, and chafe, 
And fwear; not Addifon himfelf was fafe. 


Pope. 
2. To fret againít any thing. 
Once upon a raw and gufty day, 
‘The troubled Tyber chafing with his fhores. Shake/p. 


- lhe murmuring furge, 

‘That on th’ unnumber’d idle pebbles chafes, 

Cannot be heard fo high. Shake/p. King Lear. 

CHare. z. /. [from the verb.] A heat; a rage; afury; a paf- 
fion; a fume; a pett; a fret; a ftorm. 

When Sir Thomas More was fpeaker of the parliament, 
with his wifdom and eloquence, he fo croffed a purpofe of car- 
dinal Wolfey’s, that the cardinal, in a chaft, fent for him to 
Whirehall. Camden's Remains. 

At this the knight grew hich in chafes 

And ftaring furioufly on Ralph, 

He trembled. Ffudibras. 

CHAFE-WAX. 7. /. An officer belonging to the lord high chan- 
cellor, who fits the wax for the fealing of writs. 


: flarris. 
CHA'FER. 7. J. [cearon, Sax. kever, Dutch.] An infe&t; a fort 
of yellow beetle. 


CuHa’Fery.2./- A _ forge in an iron mill, where the iron is 
wrought into complete bars, and brought to perfeAion. 
Phillips’s orld of tf ords. 
CHAFF. u. /- [cear, Sax. kaf, Dutch. ] 
1. The hufks of corn that are feparated by threfhing and win- 
now ing. 
We fhall be winnow’d with fo rough a wind, 
‘That ev’n our corn fhall feem as light as chaff, 
And good from bad fied no partition. 
Pleafure with inftruétion fhould be join’d ; 
So take the corn, and leave the cLaff behind. Dryd. 
He fet before him a fack of wheat, as it had been juft threfh- 
ed out of the fheaf; he then bid him pick out the chaff from 
among the corn, and lay it afide by itfelf. Speciator. 
2. It isufed for any thing worthlefs. 
To CHA’FFER. v. n. [sauffen, Germ. to buy.] To treat about 
a bargain; to haggle; to bargain. 
For rode himfelf to Paul’s, the publick fair, 
‘lo chaffer for preferments with his gold, 
Where bifhopricks and finecures are fold. Dryden. 
The chaffering with diflenters, and dodging about this or 
t’other ceremony, is but like opening a few wickets, and leav- 
ing them a-jar. Swift. 
In difputes with chairmen, when your mafter fends you to 
chafjer with them, take pity, and tell your mafter that they will 
not take a farthing lefs. Swift. 
To CHA’FFER. v.a. [The aétive fenfe is obfolete. ] 
zx. To buy. 


+ Hle chaffer’d chairs in which churchmen were fet, 
And breach of laws to privy farm did let. 


Shake/p. 


Spenfer. 
2. To exchange. 
Approaching nigh, he never ftaid to greet, 
Ne chaffer words, proud courage to provoke. Fairy 2, 


CHA’FFERER. 2. /. [fromchaffer.] A buyer; bargainer ; pur- 
chafer. 


CHA’‘’FFERN. 1. f- [from e/chauffer, Fr. to heat.] A veffel for 


heating water. Dic. 
CHA’FFERY. » /. [from chaffer.] Traffick; the praétice of 

buying and felling. 

‘The third is, merchandize and chafféry, that is, buying and 

felling. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
CHa’FFINCH. ». /. [from chaff and fin:p.] “A bird fo called, be- 

caufe it delights in chaff, and is by fome much admired for its 

fong. Phillip,’s TF orld of Words. 

‘The chaffinch, and other {mall birds, are injurious to fome 
fruits. MMfortimer’s Finjhandry. 

CHA‘’FFLESs. dj. [from chaff] Without chaff. 

The love Ibear him, 

Made me to fan you thus ; but the gods made you, 

Unlike all others, chaffic/s. SLdke/p. Cymbeline. 

CHA‘FFWEED. z. /. [gnaphalium, Lat.] An herb; the fame with 
cudweed 3; which fec. be 

CHA'FFY. adj. [from chaff] Like chaff; full of chaff; light. 

If the ftraws be light and chaf/y, and held at a reafonable dif- 
tance, they will not rife unto the middle. Brown. 

CHA’FINGDISH. z. f. [from c'efe anddih.J] A velel to make 
any thing hot in; a portable grate for coals. 

Make proof of the incorporation of filvcr and tin in equal 
quantities whether it will endure the ordinary firo which bet 
longeth to chafingdif/bes, pofnets, and fuch other filver veffels. 

Daio s P'sts«al Remains. 

CHAGRIN. n.f. [ehagrine, Fr.] IIl humour; vexation 3 fret- 
fulnefs ; peevifhnefS. Ie is proneunced /yurrcer. 

» Hesr me, end touch Belinda with CHALII7s 


That fingle 2ct gives half the world the {piecn. Pope. 


CHA 


I grieve with the old, for fo many additional inconvenien- 


cies and chagrins, more than their {niall remain of life feemed 
deftined to undergo. 


To CHAGRIN. v. a. [chagriner, Fr.] 
temper; toteaze ; to make uncafy. 

CHAIN. 2 f. [chaine, Fr.] 

r. A feries of links faftened one within another. 

And Pharaoh took off his ring, and put it upon Jofeph’s 

hand, and puta gold chain about his neck. Genesis. 
2. A bond; a manacle; a fetter ; fomething with which prifon- 

ers are bound. 
Still in conftraint your fuff’ring fex remains, 

Or bound in formal, or in real chains. 

3- A line of links with which land is mcafured. 

A furveyour may as foon, with his chain, meafure out infi- 
nite {pace, as a philofopher, by the quickeft flight of mind, 
reach it, or, by thinking, comprehend it. Locke. 

4. A feries linked together. 

Thofe fo miftake the Chriftian religion, as to think it is 
only a chain of fatal decrees, to deny all liberty of man’s 
choice toward good or evil. td amrmind. 

As there is pleafure in the right exercife of any faculty, fo 
efpecially in that of right reafoning ; which is ftill the greaters 
by how much the conmAannce: are more clear, and the chins 


of them more long. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Zo CHAIN. wv a. [trom the noun. ] 


t. To faften or link with a chain. 


They repeal daily any wholcfome aét eftablifhed againft the 
rich, and provide more piercing ftatutes daily to chain up and 
reftrain the poor. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

The mariners he chained in his own galleys for flaves. 

Knolles’s Fiifiory of the Turks. 
Or, march’d I chaind behind the hoftile car, 
‘The victor’s paftime, and the fport of war ? 
They, with joint force oppreffion chaining, fet 
Imperial juftice at the helm. 
2. To bring into flavery. 
- "Ihis world, ’tis true, 

Was made for Cæfar, but for Titus too: 

And which more bleft? who chain’d his country, fay, 

Or he, whofe virtue figh’d to lofe a day ? 

3. To put ona chain. 

The admiral fceing the mouth of the haven chained, and the 

caftles full of ordnance, and ftrongly manned, durit not art- 


tempt to enter. Knoliess FHiftory of the Turks. 
To unite 


O Warwick, Ido bend my knee with thine, 

And in this vow do chain my foul with thine. 

Shaic/peare’s Ilenry VT. 

CHA INPUMP. 2. f. [from chain and pump.]~ A pump ufed in 
large Englith velitis, which is double, fo that one rifes as the 
other falls. It yiclds a great quantity of water, works eafily, 
and is eafily mended, but takes up a great deal of room, and 
makes a difagreeable noife. Chambers. 

It is not long fince the ftriking of the topmaft, a wonderful 

reat eafe to great fhips both at fea and in harbour, hath been 
devifed, together with the chaiupump, which takes up twice as 
much water as the ordinary did; and we have lately added the 
bonnet and the drabble. Raleigh's Effays. 
CHA‘INSHOT. 7”. f. [from chain and fhot.] Two bullets or ha!f 
bullets, faftened together by a chain, which, when they fly 
open, cut away whatever is before them. 

In fea fights oftentimes, a buttock, the brawn of the thigh, 
and the calf of the leg, are torn off by the chain//ct, and fplin- 
ters. Woifeman's Surgery. 

CHA‘INWORK. ». f. [from chain and work.} Wotk with open 
fpaces like the links of a chain. : 

Nets of chequers.: rk, and wreaths of cheinwork,; for the cha- 
piters which were upon the teps of the pillars. 1 Kings. 

CHAIR. z. /: [chair kr.] 
I. A moveable feat. 
Whether thou choofe Cervantes’ ferious air, 

Or laugh and fhake in Rab’lais’ eafy chair, 

Or praife the court, or magnify mankind, 

Or thy zricvw’d country’s copper chains unbind. Pepe. 

If a chair be celined a teat for a finele perfon, witha back 
belonging to it, then a ítool is a feat for a fingle perfon, with- 


out a back. Watts’s Logicks 
2. A feat of juftice, or of authority. 


He makes for England, here to claim the crown.— 
—lIs the chair empty ? Is the fword unfway’d ? 
Is the king dead ? Shakefp. Richard ITI. 
If thou be that princely cagle’s bird, 
Show thy defcent by gazing ‘gainft the fun ; 
For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom, fay 5 
Either that’s thine, or elfe thou wert not his. 


Shake/p. Henry VTI: 
The honour’d gods 


Keep Rome in fafety, and the chairs of juftice 
Supply with worthy men. Shakefþp. Lorislanus. 
‘The committee of the commons appointed Mr. Pym to take 
the chair. Clarendon. 
Het 


Pope's Letters. 
Io vex; to put out of 


Pope. 


Prior. 


Thormfor-e 


Pope. 


4- 


CHA 


Her grace fat down to reft a while, 
In a rich chair of ftate. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
In this high temple, on a chair of ftate, 
‘The feat of audience, old Latinus fate. 
3. A vehicle born by men; a fedan. 
‘Think: what an equipage thou haft in air, 
And view with fcorn two pages and a chair. 
CHAIRMAN. n. /. [from chair and nan. ] 
1. “Ihe prefident of an affembly. 
In thefe afflemblies generally one perfon is chofen chairman or 
moderator, to keep the feveral fpeakers to the rules of order. 
WT atts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
2. One whofe trade it is to carry a chair. 
One elbows him, one juftles in the fhole, 


Dryden's Zen. 


Pope. 


A rafter breaks his head, or chairman’s pole. Dryden. 
Troy chairmen bore the wooden fteed, 

Pregnant with Grecks, impatient to be freed 5 

‘Thofe bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, , 

Inftead of paying chairmen, run them through. Swift. 


CHAISE. n. f. [chaife, Fr.] A carriage of pleafure drawn by 
one horfe. 

Inftead of the chariot he might have faid the cha'fe of go- 
vernment ; for a chaife is driven by the perfon that fits in it. 

Addifon’s IVnig Examiner. 
CHALCO'GRAPHER.2. f. [xaaAxoyea PG, of xaaxG@,brafs, and 
yeaPw, to write or engrave } n engraver in brafs. 
CHALCU'GRAPHY. 7. f. [aAnoyeaPia. Engraving in brafs. 
CHA‘LDER,. nf. A 7 Englith meafure of coals, confifting 
CHA LDRON. ? of thirty fix buíhels heaped up, according to the 
CHAUDRON. fealed bufhel kept at Guildhall, London. The 
chaldron fheuld weigh two thoufand pounds. Chambers. 
CHALICE. 2. f. [calic, Sax. calice, Fr. calix, Lat.] 
I. A cup; a bowl. 
When in your motion you are hot, 
And, that he calls for drink, I’ll have prepar’d him 
A chalice for the nonce. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
2. It is generally ufed fora cup ufed in a&ts of worfhip. 
All the church at that time did not think emblematical figures 
unlawful ornaments of cups or chalices. Stillingfleet. 
CHA'LICED. adj. [from calix, Lat. the cup of a flower.] Having 
Pas or cup; applied by Shake/peare to a flower, but now ob- 
olete. 
Hark, hark! the lark at heav’n’s gate fings, 
And Phæœbus ’gins arife, 
His f{teeds to water at thefe fprings, 
On chalic’d Rowers that lies. ga dos Cymbeline. 
CHALK. z. /: [cealc ; cealcytan, Sax. cack, Welch.) 

Chalk is a white fofile, ufually reckoned a ftone, but by 
fòme ranked among the boles. It is ufed in medicine as an ab- 
forbent, and is celebrated for curing the heartburn. Chambers. 

He maketh all the ftones of the altar as chalk ftones, that are 
beaten in funder. Lfaiab. 

Chalk is of two forts ; the hard, dry, ftrong chalk, which is 
beft for lime; and a foft, unétuous cha/k, which is beft for 
lands, becaufe it eafily diffolves with rain and froft. Aor timer. 

With chalk I fir{t defcribe a circle here, 
WV here thefe ethereal fpirits muft appear. Dryden. 
To CHALK. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
I1. T'o rub with chalk. 
2. To manure with chalk. 

Land that is cha‘ked, if it is not well dunged, will receive 

but little benefit from a fecond chalking. Mortimer. 
3- To mark or trace out as with chalk. 
Being not propt by anceftry, whofe grace 

Chalks fucceflors their way. Shake/p. Fienry VIII. 

His own mind chalked cut to him the juft proportions and 
meafures of behaviour to his fellow creatures. South. 

With thefe helps I might at leaft have chalked out a way for 
others, to amend my errors ina like defign. Dryden. 

The time falls within the compafs here chalked out by nature, 

very pundctually. Wooedwarda’s Natural fiffory. 

e e ER. 2. f: [from chalk and cut.] A man that digs 
chalk. : 

Shells, by the feamen called chalk eggs, are dug up com- 
monly in the chalk-pits, where the cha/k-cutters drive a great 
trade with them. WW codward. 

CHALK-PIT. 2. /. [from chalk and pit.] A pit in which chalk 
isdug. See CHALK-CUTTER. 
CHALKY. adj. [from chalk.] 
1. Confifting of chalk; white with chalk. 
As far as J could ken the chalky cliffs, 

When fromthy fhore the tempeft beats us back, 

I ftood upon the hatches in the ftorm. 

That bellowing beats on Dover’s chalky cliff. 
Rowe's Royal Convert. 


Shake/p. 


2. Impregnated with chalk. 
Chalky water towards the top of earth is too fretting. Racon. 
To CHALLENGE. v. a. [chalenger, Fr-] 
x. To call another to anfwer for an offence by combat. 
The prince of Wales flept forth before the king, 
And, nephew, challeng’d you to fingle fight. 
9 | 


Shake/p. 


3. Inlaw. 


CHA 
2. To call to a conteft. 


Thus form'd for fpeed, he challenges the wind, 
And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind ; 
He fcours along the field with loofen’d reins. Di 
I challenge any man to make any pretence to power by right 


of fatherhood, either intelligible or poffible. Locke. 
3. To accufe. 
Were the grac’d perfon of our’ Banquo prefent, 
Whom I may rather challenge for unkindnefs. Shake/p. 
4. In law; to object to the impartiality of any one. [See the 


noun. 

Though only twelve are fworn, yet twenty four are to be 
returned, to fupply the defeéls or want of appearance of thofe 
that are challenged off, or make default. Hale. 

5. To claim as due. 

The utter difturbance of that divine order, whereby the pre- 

eminence of chiefeft acceptation is by the beft things worthily 


challenged. Flosker. 
W hich of you, fhall we fay, doth love us moft ? 
‘That we our largeft bounty may extend, 
Where nature doth with merit challenge. Shake/p. 


And fo much duty as my mother fhew’d 
‘To you, preferring you before her father ; 
So mush E Aballenge, that I may profefs 
Due.to.-the-moor, my Jord. Shake/p. Othello. 
Fad you: not been their father, thefe white flakes 
Did challenge pity of them. Shake/peare. 
So.when-a tyger fucks the bullocks blood, 
A famifh’d lion, ifluing from the wood, 
Roars loudly fierce, and challenges the food. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Haft thou yet drawn o’er young Juba? 
That ftill would Lets wat thee more to Czfar, 
And challenge better terms. = 
6. To call any one to the performance of conditions. 
I will now challenge you of your promife, to give me certain 
rules as to the principles of blazonry. Peacham. 
CHA‘LLENGE. ». /. [from the verb. 
I. A fummons to combat. 
I neverin my life 
Did hear a challenge urg’d more modeftly. 
2. A demand of fomething as due. 
‘There muft be no challenge of fuperiority, or difcounte- 
mancing of freedom. Collier of Friend/bip. 
An exception taken either againft perfons or things; 
pores, as in affize to the jurors, or any one or more of them, 
y the prifoner at the bar. .Challenge made tó the jurors, is 
either made to the array, or to the polls: challenge made to the 
array is, when the whole number is excepted againft, as partially 
empannelled: challenge to or by- the poll, is when fome one or 
more are excepted againft, as not indifferent: challenge to the 
jurors is divided into challenge principal, and challenge for caufe: 
challenge principal is that which the law allows without caufe 
alledged, or farther examination; as a prifoner at the bar, ar- 
raigned upon felony, may peremptorily challenge to the num- 
ber of twenty, one after another, of the jury empannelicd upon 


Addifon. 


Shakefp. 


him, alledging no caufe. Cowel. 
You are mine enemy, I make my challenge, 
You fhall not be my judge. 7 Shake/peare. 


CHALLENGER. z. /: [from challenge.] 
I. One that defies or fummons another to combat. 
Young man, have you challenged Charles the wreftler ?— 

No, fair princefs ; he is.the general challenger. 

Shake/p. As you like it. 
Death was denounc’d ; 

He took the fummons, void of fear, 

And unconcernedly caft his eyes around, 

As if to find and dare the griefly chalienzer. 

2. One that claims fuperiority- 
hofe worth 
Stood challenger on mount of all the age, 
For her perfeétions. Shake/p. amlet. 
3- A claimant ; one that requires fomething as of right. i 

Earneft challengers there are of trial, by formie publick difpu- 

tation. Flooker, Preface. 
CHALY'BEATE. adj. [from chalyss, Lat. fteel.] Impregnated 
with iron of fteel ; having the qualities of fteel. i 

The diet ought to ftrengthen the folids, allowing fpices and 

wine, andthe ufe of chafylcate waters. Arbuthnot. 
CHAAADE. n.f. (French.] The beat of the drum which 
declares a furrender. 

Several French battalions made a fhew of refiftance; but, 
upon our preparing to fill up a little foffe, in order to attack 
them, t! ey beat the chamade, and fent us charte blanche. 

Addifon’s Spcétator. 
CHA’MBER. v. /. [chambre, Fr. camera, Lat. fiambr, Welch. ] 
x. An apartment in a houfe ; generally ufed for thofe appropriated 
to lodging. 
Welcome, fweet prince, to London, to your chamber. 
Shake/p. Richard a 
i 


Dryd. 


CHA 


Bid them come forth, and hear me, 
Or at their chamber door [ll beat the drum, l 
, Gill it cry fleep to death. Shaké/peare. 
When we have mark’d with blood thofe fleepy two, 

Of his own chaméer. Shake/peare. 
-v-& natural cave in a rock may have fomething not much un- 
like to parlours or chambers. Bentley: 

2. Any retired room. 
The dark caves of death, and chambers of the grave. Prior, 
zA any cavity or hollow. 
etit has, from an examination of the Agure of the eye, ar- 
gued againít the poffibility of a film’s exiftence in the pofte- 
rior chamber. Sharp. 
4. A court of juftice. 

In the imperial chamber this vulgar anfwer is not admitted, 
viz. I do not believe it, as the matteris propounded and al- 
ledged. ; Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

5. The hollow part of a gun where the charge is lodged. 
6. A fpecies of great gun. 
Names given them, as cannons, demi-cannons, chambers, 
arquebufe, mufket, Gc. Camden. 
7. The cavity where the powder is lodged in a mine, 
To CHAMBER. U. 2. [from the noun.) . 
x. Tobe wanton ; to intrigue. 
Let us walk honeftly as in the day, not in fioting and drun- 


kennefs, not in chambering and wantonnetfs. Romans. 
2. To refide as in a chamber. . 
‘The beft blood chamber’d in his bofom. Shake/p. 


CHa/MBERER. 7. /. [from chamber.] A man of intrigue. 
I have not thofe foft parts of converfation, 
That chamberers have. Shake/peare. 

CHA'’MBERFELLOW. 7. f. [from chamber and fellow.] One that 
lies in the fame chamber. 

It is my fortune to havea chamderfellow, with whom I agree 
very well in many fentiments. Speclatcr. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 7. f. [from chamber.] 

x. Lerd great chamberlain of England is the fixth officer of the 
crown; a confiderable part of his function is at a coronation ; 
to him belongs the provifion of every thing inthe houfe of 
lords ; he difpofes of the fword of ftate; under him are the 
gentleman ufher of the black rod, yeomen ufhers, and door- 
keepers. “Io this office the duke of Ancafter makes an here- 
ditary claim. Chambers. 

2. Lord chamberlain of the houfhold has the overfight of all offi- 
cers belonging to the king’s chambers, except the precinct of 


the bedchambcr. Chambers. 
Humbly complaining to her deity, 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shake/peare. 


He was made lord fteward, that the {taff of chamberlain might 
be put into the hands of his brother. Clarendon. 
A patriot is a fool in every age, 


Whom all lord chamberlains allow the ftage. Pope. 
3- A fervant who has the care of the chambers. 
Thinkft thou, 

That the bleak air, thy boifterous chamberlain, 

Will put thy {hirt on warm? Shake/p. 
W hen Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 

We will with wine and waficl convince. Shake/p. 
He ferv’dat firft Emilia’s chamberlain. Dryden. 


4. A receiver of rents and revenues: as, chamberlain of the cx- 
chequer, o! Chefter, of the city of London. Chambers. 
CHA’MBERLAINSHIP. z. f. [from chamberlain. ] The office of 
a chamberlain. 
CHA’MBERMAID.2. f. [from chamber and maid.] A maid whofe 
bufinefS is to drefs a lady, and wait in a chamber. 
Men will not hi, 
The chambiermaid was named Cifs. Ben. Fohnfon. 
Some coarfe country wench, almoft decay’d, 
.. Trudges to town, and firft turns chambermaid. Pope. 

When ke doubted whether a word were intelligible or no, 

he ufed toconfult one of his lady’s chambermatds. Swift. 

If thefe nurfes cver prefume to entertain the girls with the 

common follies practifed by chambermaids among us, they are 
publickly whippcd. Swift. 

To CHA‘’MBLET. V. a. To 
vary; to varicgæe. 

Some have the veins more varied and chambleted; as oak, 
= whereof wain{cot is made. Bacon. 
CHA’MBREL of a Horfe. The joint or bending of the upper part 

of the hinder leg. Farrier’s Dic. 
SHAME’LEON. 7. f. [o¢apalsrAcww. ] minena 

The chamelecn has four feet, and on cach foot three claws. 
Its tail is long ; with this, as well as with its feet, it faftens 
itfelf to the branches of trees. Its tail is flat, its nofe long, and 
made in an cbtufe point ; its back is fharp, its fkin plaited, 
and jagged like a faw from the neck to the laft joint of the tail, 
and upon its head it has fomething like a comb; like a fifh, 
it has no neck. Some have afferted, that it lives only upon 
air; but it has been obferved to feed on flies, catched with its 
tongue, which is about ten inches long, and three thick ; 
made of white flefh, round, but flat at the end; or hollow 
and open, refembling an elephant’s trunk. It alfo fhrinks; 
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[from camelot. Sce CAMELOT. ] 


CHA 


and grows longér. This animal is faid to affurne the colbii¥ 
of thofe things to which it is applied ; but our modern obfer- 
vers aflure us, that its natural colour, when at reft and in the 
fhade, is a bluifh grey ; though fome are yellow, and others 
green, but both of a fmaller kind. When it- is expofed ta 
the fun, the grey changes into a darker grey, inclining toa 
dun colour, and its parts, which have leaft of the light upon 
them, are changed into {pots of different colours, The grain 
of its fkin, when the light doth not fhine upon it, is like cloth 
mixed with many colours. Sometimes when it is handled 

it feems to be f{peckled with dark fpots, inclining to green. If 
it be put upon a black hat, it appears to beof a violet colour - 
and fometimes if it be wrapped up inlinen, when it is taken off, 
it is white; but it changes colour only in fome parts of the 
body. i Calmet. 
_ A chameleon is a creature about the bignefs of an ordinary 
lizard ; his head unproportionably big, and his eyes great ; he 
moveth his head without writhing of his neck, which is inflex- 
ible, as ahog doth; his back crooked, his fkin {potted with 
little tumours, lefs eminent nearer the belly ; his tail Mlender 
and long; on each foot he hath five fingets, three on the out- 
fide, and two on the infide ; his tongue of a marvéllous length 
in refpect of his body, and hollow at the end, which he will 
launch out to prey upon flies ; of colour green, and of a dufky 
vellow, brighter and whiter towards the belly ; yet {potted with 


blue, white, and red. Bacon: 
I can add colours ev’n to the chame’eon 3 
Change fhapes with Proteus, for advantage. Shake/p. 


Onc pus devours the other, and leaves not fo much as a 
mouthtul of that popular air, which the chameleons grafp after. 
Decay o rety 
The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives ee eee 
"Fhe colour of the thing to which he cleaves. Dryden 
To CHA‘/MFER. vV. a. [chambrer, Fr.] To channel ; to make 
furrows or gutters upon a column. 
CHA’MFER. n.f- [from to chamfer.] A {mall furrow or gut- 
CHA‘’MFRET. ter on acolumn. 
CHA'MLET. n. f: [Sec CAMELOT. ] 

To make a chamict draw five lines, waved overthwart if 

your diapering confift of a double line. Peacham. 
Cn amoris. ». f. [chamois, Fr.] An animal of the goat kind 
whofe fkin is made into foft leather, called among us Jbammy. 

‘Thefe are the beafts which you fhall eat; the ox, the fheep 
and wild ox, and the chamois. Deuteronomy. 

CHA'MOMILE. 2. f: [oa uaipenaAov.] The namie of an odorifer-— 
ous plant. : 

It hath a fibrofe root; the cup of the flower is fquatofe 
which expands, and appears like many leaves; the flowers are 
radicated ; the petals of the ower are white, and the difh yel~ 
low ; the leaves are cut into five fegments. This plant was 
formerly in great requeft for making green walks, and ts ftill 
cultivated in phyfick gardens for medicinal ufe, though it grows 


wild in great plenty. iller. 
Cool violets, and orpine growing ftill, 
Embathed belm, and chearful galingale, 
Freth coftmary, and breathful chasmomile, 

Dull poppy, and drink-quick’ning fetuale. Spenfer. 


For though the chamomile the more it is trodden on the faf- 
ter it grows ; yet youth, the morc it is wafted, the fooner it 
wears. À Shake/peare. 

Watery liquors force it, as diftilled water with diureticks 
poflet drink with chamomile flowers. Floyers 

To CHAMP. v. a. [champayer, Fr.] - 
1. To bite witha frequent action of the teeth. 

Coffce and opium are taken down, tobacco but in fmoke: 
and betle is but champed inthe mouth with a little lime. Bacon. 

‘The fiend reply’d not, overcome with rage ; ‘i 
But, like a proud fteed rein’d, went haughty on, T 
Champing his iron curb. Pa: adife Loft. 
At his command, 
The fteeds caparifon’d, with purple ftand, 
And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. 
2. To devour. | 

A tobacco pipe happened to break in my mouth, and the 
pieces left {uch a delicious roughnefs on my tongue, that K 
champed up the rcmaining part. Speator. 

Zo CHAMP. V. ne To perform frequently the aétion of biting. 

Muttering and champing, as though his cud had troubled him, 

he gave occafion to Mufidorus to come near him. Sidney. 
They began to repent of that they had done, and irefully to 
champ upon the bit they had taken into their mouths. Æfoožer. 

His jaws did not anfwer equally to one another ; but by his 
frequent motion and champing with them, it was evident the 
were neither luxated nor fraétured. Wifeman. 

CHaA’MPAIGN. 2. /. [campagna, Fr.] A flat open country. 

In the abufes of the cuftoms, mefeems, you have a fair 

champaign laid open to you, in which you may at large ftretch 


Dryden. 


out your difcourfe. Spen 
k Of all thefe bounds; — 
With fhadowy forefts and with ohampaigns rich’d, 
We make thee lady. Shake/péare. 


If two bordering princes have their territory meeting on an 
FI . open 
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Open champaign, the more mighty will continually feckoccafion 
to extend his limits unto the further border thereof. Raleigh. 
Sir John Norris maintained a retreat without difarray, by the 
fpace of fome miles, part of the way champaign unto the city 
of Gaunt, with lefs lofs of men than the cnemy. Bacon. 
From his fide two rivers flow’d, 

‘Th’ one winding, th’ other ftraight, and left between 
Fair champaign, with lefs rivers interven’d. Milton. 
CHaA’MPERTORS. 2. f. [from champerty. In law.] Such as move 
fuits, or caufe them to be moved, either by their own or others 
procurement, and purfuc, at their proper cofts, to have part 
of the land in conteft or part of the gains. Cowel. 
CHaA’MPERTY. var A [champart, Fr. Inlaw.] A maintenance of 
any man in his fuit while depending, upon condition to have 

part of the thing when it is recovered. z 


Cowel, 
CHAMPIGNON. 2. f. [champignon, Fr.] A kind of mufhroom. 
He viler friends with doubtful mufhrooms treats, 

Secure for you, himfelf champignons cats. Dryden. 
It has the refemblance of a large champignon before it is o- 
pened, branching out into a large round knob at one end. 
TPoodward on Foffils. 
CHA’MPION. z. £ [champion, Fr. campio, low Lat.] 
I1. Aman who undertakes a caufe in fingle combat. 
In many armies, if the matter fhould be tried by duel be- 
tween two champions, the victory would go on the one fide. 
Bacon's Col. of Good and Evil, 
For hot, cold, moift, and dry, four champions fierce, 
Strive here for maft’ry and to battle bring 


Their embryon atoms. Milton. 
O light of Trojans, and fupport of Troy, 
‘Thy father’s champion, and thy country’s joy ! Dryden. 
At length the adverfe admirals appear, 
The two bold champions of each country’s right. Dryden, 
2. A hero; a ftout warriour. 
A ftouter champion never handled fword. Shakefp. 


This makes you incapable of conviction, and they applaud 
themfelves as zealous champions for truth, when indeed they 
are contending for error. _ Locke. 

3. In law. 

In our common law, champion is taken no lefs for him that 
trieth the combat in his own cafe, than for him that fighteth 
in the cafe of another. owel. 

Jo CHA'MPION. V. a. [from the noun.] To challenge to the 
combat. 
The feed of Banquo, kings! 

Rather than fo, come, fate, into the lift, 

And champion me to th’ utterance. 

CHANCE. z. f. [chance, Fr.] 
x. Fortune ; the caufe of fortuitous events. 
As th’ unthought accident is guilty 

Of what we wildly do, fo we profefs 

Ourfcelves to be the flaves of chance, and flies 

Of every wind that blows. Shake/p. 

The only man of all that chance could bring, 

‘To meet my arms, was worth the conquering. Dryden. 

Chance is but a mere name, and really nothing in itfelf; a 
conception of our minds, and onlya compendious way of fpeak- 
ing, whereby we would exprefs, that fuch effects as are com- 

only attributed to chance, were verily produced by their true 
and proper caufes, but without their defign to produce them. 
Bentley. 


Shake/p. 


2. Fortune ; the aét of fortune, or chance. 
Thefe things are commonly not obferved, but left to take 
their chance. Bacon. 
3. Accident; cafual occurrence; fortuitous event. 
To fay a thing is a chance or cafualty, as it relates to fecond 


caufes, is not profanencfs, but a great truth ; as fignifying no 
more, than that therc are fome events befides the knowledge 
and power of fecond agents. South. 
The beauty I beheld, has ftruck me dead 5 
Unknowingly fhe ftrikes, and kills by chance; 
Poifon is in her eyes, and death in ev’ry glance. Dryden. 
All nature is but art, unknown to thee 5 
All chance direction, which thou canft not fee. Pope. 


4. Event; fuccefs; luck. 
- Now we'll together, and the chance of goodnefs 
Be like our warranted quarrel ! 
5- Misfortune ; unlucky accident. 
You were usd 
To fay, extremity was the trier of {pirits, 
That common chances common men could bear. 


Shake/p. Coriolanus. 


Shake/p. 


6. Poffibility of any occurrence. 
A chance, but chance may lead, where I may meet 
Some wand’ring fpirit of heav’n, by fountain fide, 
Or in thick ihade retir’d. Milton. 
Then your ladyfhip might have a chance to efcape this ad- 


drefs. i ] Swift. 
Crnance. adj. [It is feldom ufed but in compofition.] Happen- 
ing by chance. ` 
iow fhould they part, malicious tongues would fay, 


They met like chance companions on the way. Dryden. 
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I would not take the gift, 

WVhich, like a toy dropt from the hands of fortune, 

Lay for the next chance comer. Dryden and Lee 

To CHANCE. V. 2. [froin the noun.] To happen; to fall out 3 
to fortune. 

Think what a chance thou chanecff on; but think, 

Thou haft thy miftrefs Aill. Shake/peare, 

How chance thou art not with the prince thy brother ? 
Shake/p. £lenry. IV. 
Ay, Cafca, tell us what hath chane’d to-day, 

That Crefar looks fo fad. Shake/peare. 

He chanced upon divers of the Turks victuallers, whom he 
eaflily took. Knolles. 

I chofe the fafer fea, and chanc’d to find 

A river’s mouth impervious to the wind. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY. 7. /. [from chance and medley. In law.) 

‘The cafual laughter of a man, not altogether without the 
fault of the flayer, when ignorance or negligence is joined 
with the chance; as if a man lop trees by an highway-fide 
by which many ufually travel, and caft down a bough, not gi- 
ving warning to take heed thereof, by which bough one paf- 
fing byis flain: in this cafe he offends, becaufe he gave no warn- 
ing, that the party might have taken heed to himfelf. Cowcl. 

If fuch an one fhould have the ill hap, at any time, to {trike 
aman dead with a fmart faying, it ought, in all reafon and 
confcicnce, to be juged but a chancemediey. South. 

CHA‘’NCEAHLE. adj. [from chan-e.] Accidental. 

‘The trial thereof was cut off by the chanceable comine thither 
of the king of Iberia. a Sidney. 

CHANCEL. z. £ [from cancelli, Lat. lettices, with which the 
chancel was inclofed.] The eaitern part of the church, in 
which the altar is placed. 

\NVhether it be allowable or no, that the minifter fhould fay 
fervice in the chancel. Fdcoker. 

The chancel of the church is vaulted with a finele ftone of 
four fectin thicknefs, and an hundred and fourteen in circum- 
ference. Addison. 

CHA‘/NCELLOR. 7. [f [cancellarius, Lat. chancelier, Fr. from tzn- 
cellare literas, wel feriptum linca par medium ducta damnare, and 
feemeth of itfelf likewife to be derived @ cancellis, which fir- 
nify all one with xivxAsdes, alettice ; that is, a thing made of 
wood or iron bars, laid crofsways one over another, fo that a 
man may fee through them in and out. It may be thought that 
judgment feats were compaffed in with bars, to defend the 
judges and other officers from the prefs of the multitude, and 
yet not to hinder any man’s view. ] 

Quaefitus regni tibi cancellarius Angli, 
Primus folliciti mente petendus erit. 
Flic eff, qui regni leges cancellat iniquas, 
Et mandata pii principis æqua facit. 
z Verfes of Nigelde I etekre tothe bifhop of Ely, chan- 

- cellor to Richard I. 

x. CanceHarius, at the firft, fignified the regifters or aé€tuarics in 
court; grapharics, feil. gui conferibendis (F excipiendis judicum 
aétis dant eperam. But this name is greatly advanced, and not 
only in other kingdoms, but in this, is given to hin ihat is the 
chief judge in caufes of property ; for the . cessor hath power 
to moderate and temper the written law, and fubjecteth him- 
felf only to the Jaw of nature and co::fcience. Couch 

Turn out, you rogue, how like a beaft you lie: 

Go, buckle to the law: is this an hour 

To ftretch your limbs ; you’ll ne'er be chancellor. Dryd. jun. 

Ariftides was a perfon of the ftricteft juftice, and beft ac- 
quainted with the laws, as weil as forms of their government ; 
fo that he wasin a manner cham. ellor of Athens. Swift. 

2. CHANCELLOR, in the Ecclefia/lical Court. A bifhop’s lawyer; 
a man trained up in the civil and canon law, to direét the bi- 
fhips in matters of judgment, relating as well to criminal as to 
civil affairs in the church. Ayliffe’s Paret 20% 

3. CHANCELLOR of a Cathedral. A dignitary, whofe ofice it is 
to fuperintend the regular exerciife of devotion. 

4- CHANCELLOR of the Exchequer. An officer who fits in that 
court, and in the exchequer chamber, and, witi the reft of the 
court, ordereth things to the king’s beft benefit. He has power, 
with others, to compound for forfeitures on penal {tatutes, 
bonds and recognizances entered into by tne king. He has 

t authority in managing the royal revenue, and in matters 
of firft-fruits. The court of equity is in the exchequer cham- 
ber, and is held before the lord treafurer, chancellor, and barons, 
as that of common law before the baronsonly. Cowe/. Chambers. 

5. CHANCELLOR of an Univerfity. The principal magiftrate, 
who, at Oxford, holds his office during life, but, at Cambridge, 
he may be elected every three years. 

6. CHANCELLOR of the Order of the Garter, and other military 
orders, is an officer who feals the commifiions and mandates of 
the chapter and afiembly of the knights, keeps the regifter of 
their deliberations, and delivers thcir ats under the feal of the 
ordcr. Chambers 

CHA‘NCELLORSHIP. 2. f. The office of chancellor. 

The next Sunday after he gave up his chancellorfhio of Eng- 
land, he came himfelf to his wife’s pew, and uted the ufual 
words of his gentleman-ufher, Madam, my lord is gone. Cam. 

2 CHANCERY. 


Pope. 
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CHANCERY. n. /. [from chancellor; probably chancellery; then 
fthortened.] The court of equity and conicience, moderating 
the rigour of other courts, that are tied to the Jetter of the 
law ; whereof the lord chancellor of England isthe chief judge, 
or the lord keeper of the great feal. - Cowell. 

The contumacy and contempt of the party muft be fignified 
in the court of chancery, by the bifhops letters under the feal 
epifcopal. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

CHA’NCRE. na. f- [chamere, Fr.] An ulcer ufually arifing from 
veneral maladies. 

Ic is poffible he was not well cured and would have relapfed 
with a chancre. Wiferman. 

CHa’ncrous. adj. [from chancre.] Having the qualities of a 
chancre; ulcerous. 

You may think I am too ftrict in giving fo many internals 
in the cure of fo {mall an ulcer as a chancre, or rather a chan- 
crous callus. IVi eman. 

CHANDELIER. 7. /. (chandelier, Fr.] A branch for candles. 

CHA‘NDLER. 7. /. (chandelier, Fr.] An artifan whofe trade it is 
to make candles, or a perfon who fells them. 

The fack that thou haft drunken me, would have brought me 
lights as good cheap at the deareft chandlers in Europe. 

Shake/p. Henry IV. 
But whether black or lighter dies are worn, 

The chandier’s bafket, on his fhoulder born, © 

With tallow fpots thy coat. aa: Gay. 

CHA NFRIN. n.f- [old French.] The forepart of the head of 
a horfe, which extends from under the ears, along the interval 
between the eyebrows, down to his nofe. _Farrier’s Did. 

To CHANCE. v. a. [changer, Fr. cambio, Lat.] 

x. To put one thing inthe place of another. 

He that cannot look into his own eftate, had nced choofe 
well whom he employeth, and change them often; for new are 
more timorous, and lefs fubtile. acon. 

2. To refign any thing for the fake of another, with for before the 
thing taken or received. 

Perfons grown up in the belief of any religion, cannot change 
that for another, without applying their underftanding duly to 
confider and compare both. South. 

‘The French and we itill change; but here’s the curfe, 

They change for better, and we change for worfe. 

Dryden's Spanifh Friar, Prologue. 

3. To difcount a larger piece of money into feveral {maller. 

A fhopkeeper might be able to change a guinea, or a moi- 
dore, when a cuftomer comes for a crown’s worth of goods. 

Swifts Intelligencer. 

4- To give and take reciprocally, with the- particle with before 
the perfon to whom we give, and from whom we take. 

‘To fecure thy content, look upon thofe thoufands, with 
whom thou wouldft not, for any intereft, change thy fortune 


and condition, Taylor, 
5- To alter. 
Thou fhalt not fee me blufh, 
Nor change my countenance for this arreft ; 
A heart unfpotted is not eafily daunted. Shake/peare. 


W hatfoever is brought upon thee, take chearfully, and be 
patient when thou art changed toa low eftate. Ecciuj. ii. 4. 
For the elements were changed in themfelves by a kind of 
harmony, like as in a pfaltery notes change the name of the 
tune, and yet are always founds. FF ifdom. 
6. To mend the difpofition or mind. 
I would fhe were in heaven, fo fhe could 
Intreat fome pow’r to change this currifh Jew. 
Shake/p. Merchant of Veni:e. 
g. To change a horfe, orto change and, is to turn or bear t — 
horfe’s head from one hand to the other, from the left to the 
right, or from the right to the left.. Farrier’s Did. 
To CHANGE. U. 7. 
x. To undergo change ; to fuffer alterations as, his fortune may 
foon change, though he is now fo fecure. 
Onc Julia, that his changing thought forgot, 
Would better fit his chamber. Shake/pearé. 
2. To change, as the moon; to begin a new monthly revolu- 
tion. 
I am weary of this moon; would he would change. 
Shakef{p. Adidfummer Night's Dreame 
CHANGE. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
I. An alteration of the ftate of any thing. 
Since I faw you laft, 
‘There is a change upon you. Shake/peare. 
2. A fucceffion of one thing in the place of another. 
O wond’rous changes of a fatal fcene, 
Still varying to the laft! : Dryden. 
Nothing can cure this part of ill breeding, but change and 
variety of company, and that of perfons above us, Locke. 
Empires by various turns fhall rife and fet ; 
W hile thy abandon’d tribes fhall only know 


A diff’rent matter, and a change of time. Prior. 
Eicar how Timotheus’ various lays furprize, 

And bid alternate paffions fall and rife !. 

While, at each change, the fon.of Libyan Jove 

INow burns with glory, and then melts with love. Pope 


3- The time of the moon in which it beginsa new monthly re- 
volution. 

Take fecds or roots, and fet fome of them immediately after 
the change, and others of the fame kind immediately after the 
full. Bacon’s Nat. Hiftory. 

4- Novelty. 
The hearts 

Of all his people fhall revolt from him, 

And kifs the lips of unacquainted change. 

Our fathers did, for chanze, to France repair, 

And they, for change, will try our Englifh air. 

Dryden's spanifh Friar, Prologue. 
an alteration of the order in which a fet of bells 


Shake/p. 


§- In ringing; 
is founded. - 
Four bells admittwenty-four changes in ringing, and five bells 


one hundred and twenty. Folder. 
Eafy it may be to contrive new poftures, and ring other 
changes upon the fame bells. Norrise 


6. That which makes a variety ; that which may be ufed for an- 
other of the fame kind. 

I will now put forth a riddle unto you; if you can find it 
out, then I will give you thirty fheets, and thirty change of 

garments. Judzes, Xiv. I2« 
7- Small money, which may be given for larger pieces. 

Wood buys up our old halfpence, and from thence the pre- 
fent want of change arifes; but fuppofing not one farthing of 
change in the nation, five and twenty thoufand pounds would ` 
be fufficient. Swift 

CHA’NGEABLE. adj. [from change.] 
x. Subject to change; fickle; inconftant. 

A fteady mind will admit fteady methods and counfels; but 
there is no meafure to be taken of a changeable humour. 

LL Eftrange. 

As Iam a man, I muft be changeable; and fometimes the 
graveft of us all are fo, even upon ridiculous accidents. 


Dryden's Aurengzete, Prefacte 
2. Poffible to be changed. 


The fibrous or vafcular parts of vegetables feem fcarce 

changeable in the alimentary duét. Arbuthnot. 
3- Having the quality of exhibiting different appearances. 

Now the taylor make thy doublet of changeable taffata; fot 

thy mind is a very opal. Shake/peares 
CHA‘'NGEABLENESS. 7. f. - 
x. Inconítancy ; ficklenefs. 

At length he betrothed himfelf to one worthy to be liked, if 

any w ; might excufe fo unworthy a changeablenefs. 
Sidney? 

‘There is no temper of mind more unmanly than that ching en 
ablene/s with which we are too juftly branded by all our neigh- 
bours. Addi forte 

2. Sufceptibility of change. 

If how long they are to continue in force, be no where ex- 
preffed, then have we no light to direét our judgment concern= 
ing the changeablene/s or immutability of them, but confidering 
the nature and quality of fuch laws. looker. 

CHA'’NGEABLY. adv. | from changeable.] Inconftantly. 
CH’ANGEFUL. adj. [from change and full.) Full of changes 
inconftant; uncertain; mutable; fubject to variation; fickle. 

Unfound plots, and changeful orders, are daily devifed for 
her good, yet never effectually profecuted or performed. 

Spenfer on Ireland. 
Britain, changeful as a child at play, 
Now calls in princes, and now turns away. Pope. 
“lTHA‘’NGELING. n. f. [from change; the word arifes from an odd 
fuperititious opinion, that the fairies fteal away children, and 
put others that are ugly and ftupid in their places. ] 
z~ A child left or taken in the place of another. 
And her bafe elfin breed there for thee left ; 
Such, men do changelings call, fo chang’d by fairies theft. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queens 
She, as her attendant, hath Tie 

A lovely boy ftol’n from an Indian king ; 

She never had fo {weet ee ae, : 

Shake/p. Adidfummer Nights Dreams 
2. An ideot; a fool; a natural. Le ys = iii 
Changelings and fools of heav’n, and thence fhut out, 

Wildly we roam in difcontent.about. Drydens 

Would any one be a changeling, becaufe he is lefs determin- 
ed by wife confiderations than a wife man? Lockes 

3- One apt to change; a waverer. 
*T was not long 

Before from world to world they iwung ; 

As they had turn’d from fide to fide, è 

And as they changelings liv’d, they dy’d.- 

CHA’/NGER. 2. f- 


[from changealle.} 


Fduditbras. 

[from change.] One that is employed in 
changing or difcounting money. 

CHA’NNEL. n. f: [canal, Fr. canalis, Lat.] 

x1. The hollow bed of running waters. 

It is not fo eafy, now that things are grown into an habit, 

and*have their certain courfe, to change the channel, and turn 
their ftreams another way. Spenfer. 


Draw 
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ISraw them to Tyber’s bank, and weep your tears 
nto the channel, till the lowcft ftream 
Do kifs the moft exalted fhores of all. Shakefpeare. 
So th’ injur’d fea, which, from her wonted courfe, 
To gain fome acres, avarice did forec ; 
If the new banks, negleéted once, decay, 
No longer will from her old channel] {tay. Waller. 
Had not the faid {trata been diflocated, fome of them elevat- 
ed, and others deprefled, there would have been no cavity or 
channel to give reception to the water of the tea. s/Fo2dward. 
The tops of mountains and hills will be continually wathed 
down by the rains, and the channels of rivers abraded by the 
{treams. Bentley. 
2. Any cavity drawn longways. 
Complaint and hot defircs, the lover's he!], 
And fcalding tears, that wore a channel where they fell. 
Dryden's Fables. 
3. A ftrait or narrow fea, between two countries ; as the Britifh 
Channel between Britain and France; St. George’s Channel be- 
tween Britain and Ireland. 
4- A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 
Zo CHA‘’NNEL. v.a. [from the noun.] To cut any thing in 
channels. 
No more fhall trenching war channel her ficlds, 
Wor bruife her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hoftile paces. Shake/p. FIlenry IV. 
The body of this column is perpetually channelled, like a 
thick plaited gown. FP otton’s Architecture. 
“lorrents, and loud impctuous cataraéts, 
Roll down the lofty mountain’s channel'd fides, 
And to the vale convey their foaming tides, 
To CHANT. v. a. [chanter, Fr.] 
a. To fing. 
WV herein the chearful birds of fundry kind 
Do chant {weet mutfick. ` Fairy Queen. 
2. To celebrate by fong. 
The poets chant it in the theatres, the fhepherds in the 
mountains. Brambait. 
3. To fing in the cathedral fervice. ! 
Yo CHANT. v. zn. To fing; to make melody with the voice. 
They chant to the found of the viol, and invent to them- 
felves inftruments of mufick. Amos, Vi. 7- 
Heav`n heard his fong, and haften’d his relief; 
And chang’d to fnowy plumes his hoary hair, 
And wing’d his flight, to chant aloft in air. 
CHANT. 2. jf: [fromthe verb.] Song; melody. 
A pleafant grove, 
WVith chant of tuncful birds refoundin 


Blackmorc. 


Dryden. 


loud. 


; dilton’s Paradife Loft. 
CHANTER. 7. /- [from chant.] A finger; a fongfter. 


You curious ch. nters of the wood, 


That warble forth dame Nature’s lays. Wotton. 
Jove’s etherial lays, refiftlefs fire, 

The chauter’s foul, and raptur’d fong infpire, 

Inftinét divine ! nor blame fevere his choice, 

WVarbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice. Pope. 


CHANTICLEER. 7. /. [from chanter and clair, Fr.] The name 
given to the cock, from the clearnefs and loudnefs of his crow. 
And chearful chanticleer, with his note fhrill, 
Had warned once, that Phoebus’ firy car 
In hafte was climbing up the eaftern hill. 
Hark, hark, I hear 
The ftrain of ftrutting chanticleer. 
Stay, the chearful chanticleer 
Tells you that the time is near. Ben. ” here: esa 
Thefe verfes were mentioned by Chaucer, in the defcription 
of the fudden ftir, and panical fear, when Chanticleer the cock 
was carried away by Reynard the fox. Camden. 
NVithin this homeftead liv’d without a peer, 
For crowing loud, the noble chanticleer. 
Cua’ nTrREss. z. f. [from chant.] A woman finger. 
Sweet bird, that fhun’ft the noife of folly, 
Moft mufical, moit melancholy, _ 
‘Thee, chantre/s of the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy even-fong. 
CHANTRY. z. f- [from chant.] 
Chant: y is a church or chapel endowed with lands, or other 
yearly revenue, for the maintenance of one or more priefts, 
daily to fing mafs for the fouls of the donors, and fuch others 


Fairy Queens: 


Dryden. 


AT: lton. 


as they appoint. Cowell. 
Now go with me, and with this holy man, 
Into the chantry by; to thofe before him, 
And, underneath that confecrated roof, 
Plight me the full affurance of your faith. Shake/p. 


CHAOS. z. /: [chaos, Lat. xeos-] 
a. The mats of matter fuppofed to be in confufion before it was 
divided by the creation into its proper claffes and elements. 
The whole univerfe would have been a confufed chaos, with-— 


out beauty or order. Bentley. 


2. Confufion; irregular mixture, A 
Had I followed the’ worft, I could not have brought church 


and ftate to fuch a chaos of confufions, as fome have done. 
ee &. Charles. 


Shakefpeare. ` 


CHA 


Their reafon flecps, but mimick fancy wakes, 
Supplies her parts, and wild ideas takes 

From words and things, ill forted, and misjoin’d, ‘ 

The anarchy of thought, and chaos of the mind. Dyydpy 

3- Any thing where the parts are undiftinguifhed. 7 j 

We fhall have nothing but darknefs and a chaos withe. 


whatever order and light there be in things without us. Locke. 
Pleas’d with a work, where nothing’s juft or fir, % 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. Pope 


CHAO'TICK. adj. [from chaos.] Refembling chaos; confufed 
WV hen the terrzqucous globe was in a f Tima ftate, and the 
earthy particles fubiided, then thole feveral beds were 
probability, repofited in the earth. 7 
Zo CHAP. v. a. [tappen, Dutch, to cut. This word feems ori- 
ginally the fame with chop; nor were they probably diflin- 
guifhed at firft, otherwile than by accident; but they have now 
a meaning fomething different, though referable to the fame 
original fenfe.] To break into siatus, or gapings. 
: t alfo weakened more and more the arch of the carth dry- 
ing it immodcrately, and chappinzg it in fundry places. kd 
Burnet’s Thesry of 3 
a hcl unbalanc’d heat licentious eal Ad SUSIN, 
rack the dry hill, and vsp the ruffet plain. Blac 
CHAP. z. f. [from the verb.] A cleft; an Abert 3 s n 
ing; a gaping 3 a chink. za 
hat moifture the heat of the fummer fucks out of the 
earth, itis repaid in the rains of the next winter 5 and what 
chaps arè: made in it, are filled up again. Burnet 
Cr AP. #. f. [This is not often ufed, except by anatomifts, in the 
Singulare| “The upper or under part of a beait’s mouth. 
Froth fills his chaps, he fends a grunting found 
And part he churns, and part befoams the ground. Direc 
Ihe nether chap in the male fkeleton is ha!f an inch broader 
than in the female, as being made to accommodate a bi re 
mut(cle for the motion of the teeth. Grew’s FY Ror 
CHAPE. 7. /. [chappe, Fr.] uoi 
I. e catch of any thing by which it is held in its place - 
hook of a fcabbard by which ir fticks in the belt = Ge alete 
"Ie a paee s held to the back ftrap. sd 
“his is onfieur Parolles, that had the whole 
war in the knot of his {carf, and the practice in he aa ne 
dagger. Shake/p. All’s well that ends vell 
2. A brals or filver tip or cafe, that ftrengthens the end of the 
ícabbard of a fword. Phillips's IVorid of fords 
CHA’PEL. z. f- (capella, Lat? a 
A chapel is of two forts, cither adjoining to a church, as a 
paroni of the fame, which men of worth build, or clie feparate 
om the mother church, where the parifh is wide, and is com- 
monly called a chapel of eal, becaufe it is built for the eafe of 
one or more parifhioncrs, that dwell too far from the church 
and is ferved by fome inferiour curate, Provided for at che 
charge of the rector, or of fuch as have bencfit by it, as the 
compofition or cuftom is. e Cowel. 
She went in among thofe few trees, foclofed in the tops to 


in all 
Derham. 


gether, as they might feem a little chapet. Sidney 
_Will you difpatch us here under this tree, or fhall wees 
with you to your chapel ? Shake/peare. 


Where truth erccteth her church, he helps error to r@ar u 
a chapel hard by. i ; owel's Focal Fore/t. 
chapel will I build with large endowment. Dryden. 
A free chapel is fuch as is founded by the king of England. 
yliffe’s Par > 
CHA’'PELESS. adj. [from chape.] Without a ae gee a: 
An old rufty fword, with a broken hilt, and chapele/s, with 
—two broken points. State/peare 
CuUAPE‘’LLANY 27. jf. [from chape/.] j 
_ A chapellany is ufually faid to be that which does not fubfift of 
itfelf, but is built and founded within fome other church, and is 
dependent thereon. Bylis Pareretne 
Cua TELET n. f- [from chapel.] The jurifdi&tion or bounds of 
a chapel. 
CHA PERON. n. f: [French.}] A kind of hood or cap worn 
by the knights of the garter in thcir habits. 
I will omit the honourable habiliments, as robes of ftate, 
parliament robes, chaperons, and caps of ftatc. Camden. 
CHA areas adj. [from chap and fa/z.} Htving the mouth 
A chapfaln beaver loofely hanging b 
‘The cloven, helm, é =e Dryden. 
CHA i a. f- [chapiteau, Fr.) The upper part or capital of 
a pı ar. g * 
He overlaid your chapiters and your fillets with gold. 
s Exodus, xxxvi. 38. 
CHAPLAIN. z. f: (capellanus, Latin.] He that performs divine 
fervice in a chapel, and attends the king, or other perfon, for ` 


the inftruction of him and his family, to read prayers, and 
preach. Cowel. 
. Wifhing me to permit 
John de la Court, my chaplain, a choice-hour, 
To hear from him a matter of fome moment. Shake/p. 


Chaplain, away! thy priefthood faves thy life. 
Shake/p. Henry VI. 
= ) A chief 


CHA 


A chief governor.can never fail of fome worthlefs illiterate 
chaplain, fond of a title and precedence. Swift. 
CHA'PLÀINSHIP. 2. /. [from chaplain. ] 
1. The office oc bufinefs of a chaplain. 
x. The poffefien or revenue of a chapel. . 
CHA'PLESS. adj. [from chap.] Without any flefh about the 
mouth. 
Now my lady Worm’s chap/e/s, and knocked about the muz- 
zard with a fexton’s fpade. Shake/peare. 
Shut me nightly in a charnel-houfe, 
With reeky fhanks and yellow gs S A bones. 
l S 


akefb. Romeo and Fulict. 
CHAPLET. 7. /. [chapelet, Fr.] 


1. A garland or wreath to be worn about the head. 
: Upon old hyems’ chin, and icy crown, 
An od’rous chaplet of {weet fummer’s buds, 


Is, as in mockery, fet. Shake/peare. 
I ftrangely long to know, 
Whether they nobler chaplets wear, 
Thoft that their miftrefs’ {corn did bear, 
Or thofe that were us’d kindly. Suckling. 


AJl the quire was grac’d 


With chaplets green, upon their foreheads plac’d: Dryden.. 
‘The winding ivy chaplet to invade, 
_ And folded fern, that your fair forehead fhade: Dryden, 
‘They with joyful nimble wing, 
Flew dutifully back again, 
And made an humble chaplet for the king. Swift: 


2. A ftring of beads ufed in the Romifh church for keeping an 
account of the number rehearfed of pater nofters and ave ma- 
rias. A different fort of chaplets is alfo ufed by the Mahome- 
tans. ; j 


3. [In architećture.] A little moulding carved into round beads, 
pearls, or olives. . 

4- [In horfemanfhip.] A couple of ftirrup leathers, mounted 
each of them with a ftirrup, and joining at top in a fort of lea- 
ther buckle, which is called the head of the chaplet, by which 
they are faftened to the pummel of a faddle, after they have 
been adjufted to the length and bearing of the rider. They 
are made ufe of both to avoid the trouble of taking up or let- 
ting down the ftirrups, every time a perfon mounts on a diffe- 
rent horfe and faddle, and to fupply the want of academy fad- 
dics, which have no ftirrups to them. Farrier’s Dié. 

s- A tuft of feathers on the peacock’s head. 

Cua’pmMan. z. f. [&cabman, Sax. ] A cheapner; one that 

_ offers as a purchafer. 

Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen do, 
Difpraife the thing that you intend to buy. 
` Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida. 
Yet have they feen the maps, and bought ’em too, 
And underitand ’em as moft chapmen do. Ben. fobhnfon. 
-There was a colleétion of certain rare manufcripts, exqui- 
fitely written in Arabick ; thefe were upon fale to the Jefuits at 
Antwerp, liquorith chapmen of fuch wares. Wotton. 

He drefled two, and carried them to Samos, as the likelieft 

place for a chapman. | LL’ Eftrange. 
x Their chapmen they betray, 

‘Their fhops are dens, the buyer is their prey. Dryden. 

Craps. 2. f. [from chap.] 

1. The mouth of a beaft of prey. 

E So on the downs we fee 

A haften’d hare from greedy greyhound go, : 

And paft all hope, his chaps to fruftrate fo. Sidney. 

Open your mouth ; this will fhake your fhaking, I can te 
you, and that foundly ; you cannot tell who’s your friend ; 

‘ open your chaps again. ; Shake/peare. 
‘Their whelps at home expeét the promis’d food, 

Ard long to temper thcir dry chaps in blood. Dryden, 

z. It is ufed in contempt for the mouth of a man. - 

ce è particip. paff- [from to chap.] 

Like a table upon which you may run your finger without 
rubs, and your nail’ cannot find a joint; not horrid, rough, 
wrinkled, sapigs> or chapt. Ben. Fobnjon. 

Dooling ointment made, è 

WVhich on their fun-burnt cheeks and their chapt fkins they 

laid. : Dryden. 

CHAPTER. 2». /. [chapitre, Fr. from capitulum, Lat.] 

x. A divifion of 2 book. 

The firit book we divide into three fe&tions; whereof the 
firft is thefe three chapters. Burnet. 

If thefe` mighty men at chapter and verfe, can produce then 
no f{cripture to overthrow our church ceremonies, I will under- 
take to produce feripture enough to warrant them. South. 

2. From hence comes the proverbial phrafe, to the end of the 
chapter 3 throughout; to the end. 

Nioney does all things ; 
makes honeft men and knaves, fools and philofophers ; and fo 
forward, statis mutandis, 22 the end af the chapter. DL’ Eftrange. 

z. Chapter, trom capitulum, figrinech, in our common law, as 
7 in the canon law, whence it is borrowed, an affembly of the 
clerty of a cathedral or coil: giate church. Cowel. 
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forit gives and it takes away, it. 


CH A 


The abbot takes the advice and confent of his chapter, be- 
fore he enters on any matters of importance. Addi, or. 
4. The place in which aflemblies of the clergy are held. 
‘Though the canonical conftitution does not ftriétly require 
it to be made in the cathedral, yet it matters not where it be 
made, cither in the choir or cha; ter houfe. Ayliffe. 
5. “lhe place where delinquents receive difcipline and correc- 
tion. Ayliffe. 
6. A decretal epiftle. Ayti e- 
CHA'PTREL. z. /. [probably from chapiter.] T'he capitals of 
pillars, or pilaíters, which fupport arches, commonly called 
impofts. 
Let the keyftone break without the arch, fo much as you 
projećt over the jaums with the chaptrels. : 
Mdoxon’s Mechanical Exercifes. 
CHAR. 2. /: [of uncertain derivation.] A filh found only in 
Wiinander meer in Lancathire. 


To CHAR. v. a. [See CHARCOAL.] To burn wood to a black 
cinder. 


Spraywood, in charring, parts frequently into various cracks. 


Woodward on Foffils. 
CHAR. 2./. [c¥nre, work, Sax. Lye. It is derived by Skinner, 


either from charge, Fr. bufinefs, or canc, Sax. care, or #eeren, 
a to f{weep.] Work done by the day; a fingle job or 
taik. 
But a meer woman, and commanded 
By fuch poor paffion, as the maid that milks, 
And does the meancit chars. Shatefpearc. 
Harveft done, to char work did afpire ; 
Meat, drink, and twopence, were her daily hire. Dryden. 
Zo CHAR. v. n. [from the noun.] To work at others houfes 
by the day, without being a hired fervant. 
CHAR-WOMAN. uf, (from char and weman.] A woman hired 
accidentally for odd work, or fingle days. 
et three or four char-women to attend you conftantly in 
the kitchen, whom you pay only with the broken mreat, a few 
coals, and all the cinders. S2if?. 
CHA’‘RACTER. z. £ [charaéter, Lat. MxEeaxTHe.] 
I. A mark ; a ftamp; a reprefentation. 
In outward alfo her refembling lefs 
His image, who made both ; and lefs expreffing 
The character of that dominion giv’n 


©’er other creatures. Aiton. 


2. A letter ufed in writing or printing. 
But his neat cookery !—— 
He cut our roots in charaéfers. Shakefpeares 


The papo is perfpicuous even as fubftance, 

Whofe grofinefs little chara&ers fum up. 

Shake/p. Troilus and Creffida- 

It were much to be wifhed, that there were throughout the 
world but one fort of charaé?er for each letter, to exprefs it to 
the eye ; and that exactly proportioned to the natural alphabet 
formed in the mouth. tiolder. 

3- The hand or manner of writing. 
I found the letter thrown in at the cafement of my clofet.— 
You know the charaéier to be your brother's. Shake/peare. 
4. A reprefntation of any man as to his perfonal qualities. 
ach drew fair charaéfers, yet none 
Of thefe they feign’d, excels their own. 
5. An account of any thing as good or bad. 

This fubterraneous paffage is much mended, fince Seneca 

gave fo bad a charaé?er of it. Addifon. 
6. The perfon with his aflemblage of qualities. 

In a tragedy, or epick poem, the hero of the piece muft be 
advanced foremoft to the view of the reader or {pectator ; he 
muft outfhine the reft of all the charaéfers ; he muft appear the 
prince of them, like the fun in the Copernican fyftem, en- 
compafied with the Jefs noble planets. Dryden. 

Homer has excclled all the- hcroick poets that ever wrote, 
in the multitude and variety of his charaéfers ; every god that 
is admitted into his poem, aétsa part which would have been 
fuitable to no other deity. Addifon. 

7- Perfonal qualities; particular conftitution of the mind. 
Nothing fo true as what you once let fall, 

Moit women have no charaéfers at all. 

8. Adventitious qualities impreffled by a poft or office. 

The chicf honour of the magiftrate confifts in maintaining 
the dignity of his charaéer by fuitable actions. Atterbur). 


To CHARACTER. v. a. [from the noun.] To infcribe; to en- 
grave. 


Denham. 


Pope. 


‘Thefe few precepts in thy memory 

Sce thou charaéZter. 

Shew me one fear charaée:’d on thy fkin. 

© Rofalind ! thefe trees fhall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts I'll charaéer. 
; Shakefp. As you like it. 
CHARACTER WSTICAL. 2 adj. [from characterize.) That which 
CHARACTERI STICK. ? conftitutes the character, or marks 

the Peculiar properties of any perfon or thing. 

T bere are feveral others that I take to have been likewife 
fuch, to which yet I have not ventured to prefix that characte- 
riffick diftinction. eas E 

e 


Shake/peare. 
Shakefpeare. 


ai $ 
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The fhining quality of an cpick hero, his magnanimity, his 
conftancy, his patience, his piety, or whatever charaéerifiical 
virtue his poct gives him, raifes our admiration. Dryden. 

CHARACTERI'STICALNESS. n. f. [from charactcrifiical.] “The 
quality of being peculiar to a charaéter. 

CHARACTERI'sSTICK. z. f. That which conftitutes the charac- 
ter; that which diftinguifhes any thing or perfon from others. 

I fhall here endeavour to fhew, how this vaft invention ex- 
erts itfelf, in a manner fupcriour to that of any poet, as it is 
the great and peculiar charederifiick which diftinguifhes him 

rom all others. Pope. 

CHARACTERI STICK of a Logarithm. The fame with the rz- 
dex or exponent. 

To CHA'RACTERIZE. U. a. [from character.) 

x. To give a character or an account of the perfonal qualities of 
any man. 

It is fome commendation, that we have avoided publickly to 
charaéterize any perfon, without long experience. Swift. 

2. To engrave, or imprint. 

They may be called anticipations, prenotions, or fenti- 
ments charaéferized and engraven in the foul, born with it, 
and growing up with it. Fale. 

3- To mark with a particular ftamp or token. 

There are faces not only individual, but gentilitious and na- 
tional; European, Afiatick, Chinefe, African, and Grecian 
faces are characterized. Arbuthnot. 

CHA’RACTERLESS. adj. [trom charaéter.] Without a charaéter. 
When water drops have worn the ftones of Troy, 

And blind oblivion fwallowed cities up, 

And mighty ftates charad?terle/s are grated 

To duity nothing. Shake/peare. 

CHA‘RACTERY: 2. /. [from charaéer.] Impreffion; mark; dif- 
tinction. 

Fairies ufe flowers for their charaéery: 

Shake/p. a Wives of Windjor. 
All my engagements I will conftrue to thec, 
Shake/peare. 


All the charadtery of my fad brows. 
CHA'RCOAL. z. f [imagined by Skinner€o be derived from char, 
bufinefs ; but, by Mr. Lye, from to chark, to burn.) Coal made 
by burning wood undcr turf. Itis ufed in preparing metals. 
Seacoal lafts longer than charcoal; and charcoal of roots, be-, 


ing coaled into great pieces, lafts longer than ordinary char- 


coal. Bacon. 
Love is a fire that burns and fparkles, 
In men as nat’rally as in charcoals, 
Which footy chymifts ftop in holes, 
When out of wood they extract coals. io aS~ 
Is there, who, lock’d from ink and paper, {crawls 
With defp’rate charcoal round his darken’d walls? Pope. 


CHARD. 2. /. [charde, Fr.] 
x. Chards of artichokes are the leaves of fair artichoke plants, 
tied and wrapped up all over but the top, in ftraw, during the 
autumn and winter; this makes them grow white, and lofe 
fome of their bitternefs. bers. 
2. Chards of beet, are plants of white beet tranfplanted, pro- 
ducing great tops, which, in the midft, have a large white, 
thick, downy, and cotton-like main fhoot, which is the true 
chard. Mortimer. 
To CHARGE. v. a. [charger, Fr. caricare, Ital. from carrus, 
Lat. 
HFG a” ; to commiffion for a certain purpofe. It has 
vith before the thing entrufted. i 
And the captain of the guard charged Jofeph with them, and 
he ferved them. Genefis- 
What you have charged me with, that I have done. 
Shakefp. King Lear. 
2. To impute as a debt, with on before the debtor. 
My father’s, mother’s, brother’s death, I pardon: 
That’s fomewhat fure; a mighty fum of murder, 
Of innocent and kindred blood ftruck off, 
My prayers and penance fhall difcount for thefe 
And beg of heav’n to charge the bill oz me. 
It is not barely the ploughman’s pains, the reaper’s and 
threfher’s toil, and the baker’s fweat, is to be counted into the 
bread we cat; the plough, mill, oven, or any-other utenfils, 
muft all, be charged on the account of labour. ' ocke. 
3- To impute; with oz before the perfon to whom any thing is 
imputed. 
= No more accufe thy pen, but charge the crime 
On native floth, and negligence of time. Dryden. 
It is eafy to account for the difficulties he charges om the pe- 


Dryden. 


ripatetick doctrine. T oits. 
Perverfe mankind ! whofe wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes ou abfolute decree ; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt tranflate, 
And follies are mifcall’d the crimes of fate. Pope. 


We charge that upon neceffity, which was really defired and 

chofen. atts. 
4. ‘lo impofe asa tafk. It has wth before the thing imipofed. 

The gofpel charget/ us with piety towards God, and juitice 

and charity to men, and temperance and chaftity in reference 

to ouslelyes. Tillotfon. 


e; To accufe ; to cenfure. ` 
Speaking thus to you, I am ‘fo far from ¢/:arzing vou as 


guilty in this matter, that I can fincereiy fay, I believe thé 
exhortation wholly necdlefs. 


* Pehy, 
6. Toaccule. It has with before the crime. 
And his angels he chargeth with folly. Jab. 
7. To challenge. 
The prieit fhall charge her by an oath. Numer s. 
_ Thou canft not, cardinal, devife a namé 
So flight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 
To charge me to an anfwer as the pope. Shake/peares 
8. To command. 
I may not fuffer you to vifit them ; 
‘The king hath ftrictly charg’d the contrary. Shake/peare. 
Why doft thou turn thy face? I charge thee, anfwer 
T'o what I fhall enquire. Dryden. 
I charge thee, ftand, 
And tell thy name and bufinefs in the larid. Dryden. 
9. To fall upon; to attack ; to make an onfet. 
With his prepared fword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc’d my arm. Shakefpeare. 
The Grecians rally, and their pow’rs unite ; S 
With fury charge us, and renew the fight. Dryden. 
Like your heroes of antiquity, he «4argesin iron, and feems 
to defpife ‘all ornament, but intrinfick merit. Granville. 


10. To burden; to load. 
Here’s the {mell of blood ftill ; all the perfumes of Arabia 
will not fweeten this littl hand. Oh! oh! oh! What 
a figh is there? the heart is forely charged. Shake/pearé, 
When often urg’d, unwilling to be great, 
Your country calls you from your lov’d retreat, 
And fends to fenates, charg’d with common care, 
Which none more fhuns, and none can better bear. Dryden. 
Like meat {wallowed down for pleafure and greedinefs, 
which only charges the {tomach, or fumes into the brain. 





s i Lemple. 
A fault in the ordinary method of education, is the charging 
of childrens memories with rules and precepts. Locke, 


zz. Fo All, 


It is pity the obelifks in Rome had not be 
feveral parts of the Egyptian hiftories, 
phicks. 

12. To load a gun with powder and bullets. 
CHARGE. a [from the verb. ] 
ZI. Care; truft; cuftody. 

One of the Turks laid down letters upon a ftone, 

that in them was contained that they had in charge. 
Knolles’s Flit. of the Turks. 
A hard divifion, when the harmlefs fheep 
Muft leave their lambs to hungry wolves in charge. Fairfax. 
He enquired many things, as well concerning the princes 


which had the charge of the city, whether they were in hope 
to defend the fame. z Knolles. 


2. Precept; mandate; command. 
Saul might even lawfully have offered to God thofe referved 
fpoils, had not the Lord, in that particular cafe, given fpecial 
charge to the contrary. Fiooker 
It is not for nothing, that St. Paul giveth charge to beware 

of philofophy ; that is to fay, fuch knowledge as men Sy 


en charged with 
inftead of hierogly- 
Addifon. 


faying. 


na- 


tural reafon attain unto. soker 


The leaders having charge from you to ftand, 
Will not go off until they hear you f{peak. Shakefpcare. 
He, who requires 
From us no other fervice than to keep 
‘This one, this eafy charge, of all the trees 
In paradife, that bear delicious fruit 
So various, not to tafte that only tree 
Of knowledge, planted by the trec of life. Ail t9n. 
3- Commiffion ; truft conferred ; office. 
If large poffeffions, pompous titles, honourable charges, and 
profitable commiffions, could have made this proud man 
happy, there would have been nothing wanting to his efta- 
blifhment. LY Efirange. 
Go firft the mafter of thy herds to find, 
‘True to his charge, a loyal fwain and kind. Pope. 
4- It had anciently fometimes erer before the thing committed 
to truft. 
I gave*my brother charge over Jerufalem; for he wasa 
faithful man, and feared God above many. IN chemiah, 
5. It has of before the fubject of command or truit. 
Haft thou eaten of the tree, 
IWihereof I gave thee charge thou fhould’ft not eat ? 


Milton’s Paradife Lof. 
6. It has upon before the perfon charged. À 


He loves God with all bis heart, that is, with that degree 


of love, which is the higheft point of our duty, and of God’s 
charge upon us. 


7- Accufation ; imputation. l 
We need not lay new matter to his charge? 
What you have feen him do, and heard him ípeak, 
Beating your officers, curfing yourfelves. Shakefpeare. 
‘Dhefe very men are continually reproaching the clergy, and 


laying 


Taylor. 
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laying to thcir charge the pride, the avarice, the luxurv, the 
ignorance, und fuperftition of popifh times. Swift. 
8. The perton or thing entrufted to care or management. 

e Why kaft thou, Satan, broke the bounds pretcrib’d 

To thy tranfyrcflions, and difturb’d the charge 

Of others ? 

.. More had he faid, but, fearful of her ftay, 

The ftarry guardian drove his charge away 

To fome freih pafture.. 

Our guardian angel faw them where they fate 

Above the palace of our flumb’ring king ; 

He figh’d, abardoning his charge to fate. Dryden. 

‘This part fhould be the governour’s principal care; that 
an habitual gracefulnefs and politenefs, in all his carriage, may 
be fettled in his charge, as much as may be, before he goes 
out of his hands. Locke. 

Q. An exhortation of a judge to a jury. 
10. Expence,; coft. 

Being long fince made weary with the huge charge, which 
you have laid upon us, and with the {trong cndurance of fo 
mny S meats : Spencer. 

heir charge was always born by the qucen, and duly paid 
out of the exchequer. . a-c. 
Witnefs this army of fuch mafs and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakcfpeare. 
He liv’d as kings retire, though more at large, 

From publick bufinefs, yet of equal charge.’ Dryden. 

yır. It is, in later times, commonly ufed in the plural, charges. 

A man ought warily to begin charges, which, once begun, 


Ailton. 


Dryden. 


will continue. Bacon. 
Ne’er put yourfelf to charges, to complain - 
Of wrong, which heretofore you did fuftain. Dryden. 


The laft pope was at confiderable charges, to make a little 
kind of harbour in this place. Addijon. 
x2. Onfet. 
And giving a charge upon their enemies, like lions, they 
flew eleven thoufand footmen, and fixteen hundred horfemen, 
and put all the others to flight. 2 Atdaccabees. 
Honourable retreats are no ways inferiour to brave charges ; 
as having lefs of fortune, more of diiciplinc, and as much of 
valour. 
13- The fignal to fall upon enemies. 

Our author feems to found a charge, and begins like the 

clangour of a trumpet. Dryden. 
14- The pofture of a weapon fitted for the attack or combat. 
_ Their neighing courfers, daring of the fpur, 
Their armed ftaves in charge, their beavers down. 
Shakefpeare. 
15. The quantity of powder and ball put into a gun. 
16. Among farriers. 

Charge is a preparation, or a fort of ointment, of the con- 
fiftence of a thick decoction, which is applied to the fhoulder- 
{fplaits, inflammations, and fprans of horfes. 

A charge is of a middle nature, between an ointment and 
a plaifter, or between a plaifter and a cataplafm. 

n Farrier’s Dié. 
17- In heraldry. 
_ The charge is that which is born upon the colour, except 
_ it be a coat divided only by partition, Peacham. 
CHA RGEABLE? adj. [from charge.] 
x. Expenfive ; coftly. 

Divers bulwarks werc demolifhed upon the fea-coafts, in 
peace chargeable, and little ferviceable in war. Haywa.. ’. 

Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought, but wrou: F č 
with labour and travel night and day, that we might not be 
chargealle to any of you. 2 Thef: iii. 9. 

There was another accident of the fame nature on the Si- 
cilian fide, much more pleafant, but leís chargeabiz; for it 
coft nothing but wit. otton. 

Confidering the chargeable methods of their education, their 
numerous illuc, and {mall income, it is next to a miracle, that 
no more of their children fhould want. Atterbury. 

2. Imputable, as a debt or crime. 
Nothing cam be a reafonabie ground of defpifing a man, 
but fome fault or other chargeable upon him. South. 
3- ssp eas to charge or accufation ; accufable. 
our papers wouid be chargeable with fomething worfe 
than indclicacy ; they would be immoral. Spectator. 
CH a/RGEABLENESs. 2. f [from chargeable.] Expence; coft; 
coftlinefs. 5 

That which mof dcters me from fuch trials, is not their 
chargeablene/s, but thcir untatisfactorinefs, though they fhould 
fucceed. Boyle. 

CHA*RGEABLY. eto. [from chargeable.] FExpenfively; at great 
colt. 
Efe procured it not with his money, but by his wifdom ; 


not charzeably bouzht by kim, but liberally given by others ' 


by his means. 
CiILARGER. 2. f. [from charze.] A large difh. 
All the tributes land and fca affords, 
Fisap’d in great chargers, iuad our fumptuous boards. 
i Denham, 


Afcham. 


2 


Bacon. ° 


CHA 


This golden charger {natch’d from burning Troy; 
Anchites did in facrifice employ. E oa 
Ev’n Lamb himielf, at the moft Tolemn feaft; 
Might have fome chargers not exaétly, drefs’d, ; 
King’s Art of Cookery. 
Wor dare they clofe their eyes, 
Void of a bulky charger near their lips; 
With which in often interrupted fleep, 
‘Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr’d tongues. .” a 
Cra’RiLy: adv. [from chary.] Warily ; frugally. 
CHA RINESS. n.f- [from chary.] Caution; nicety; fcrupulouf- 
nefs. 
I will confent to a& any villainy againft him, that may not 
. fully the charine/s of Gur honefty. ; Shakefpeare. 
CHARIOT. z. /. [car-rhod, Weich, a wheeled car; for itis 
known the Britons fought in fuch ; charriot, Fr. carretta, Ital.] 
1. A carriage of pleafurc, or ftate. A 
. Thy grand captain Antony 
Shall fet thee on triumphant chariots, and 


Drydstis 


Philipsa 


Put garlands on thy head. . i Shakefpeare. 
He fkims the liquid plains, 

High on his chariot, and with loofen’d reins, i 

Majeftick moves along. Dryden: 


2. A car in which men of arms were anciently placed. 
3. A lighter kind of coach with back feats: 
To CHARIOT. V. a: [from the noun.] To convey in a chariot; 
‘This word is rarely ufed. 
An angel all in flames afcended 
As in a fiery column charioting eee 
‘His godlike prefence. ; _ Mdiltor. 
CHARIOTE’ER. 2. /. [from chariot.] He that drives the chariot. 
It is ufed only in fpeaking of military chariots, and thofe in 
the ancient publick games. 
The gafping chariotter beneath the wheel 


Of his own car. Dryden. 
‘The burning chariot, and the charioteer, 

In bright Boötes and his wane appear. stddifon. 
Show us the youthful handfome charfotetr, 

Firm in his feat, and running his career. Prior: 


CHARIOT RACE. n.f. [from chariot and race.] A {port anci- 
ently ufed, where chariots were driven for the prize, as now 
horfes run. 

‘There is a wonderful vigour and {pirit in the defcription of 


the horfe and chariot race. $ ; adiform 
CHA‘RITABLE. adj. (charitable, Fr. from charité.] 
I. Kind in giving alms; liberal to the poor. , 
He that hinders a charitable perlon from givi alms to a 


poor man, is tied to reftftution, if he hindered him by fraud 


or violence. Taylor. 
Shortly thou wilt behold me poor, and kneeling 
Before thy charitabie door for bread. Rowe. 


How fhall we then with, that it might be allowed us to live 
over our lives again, in order to fill every minute of them 


with charitable offices ! Atterbury. 
Health to himfelf, and to his infants bread 
‘The Jab’rer bears: what his hard heart denies, 
His charitable vanity fupplies. Pope. 


2. Kind in judging of others; difpofed to tendernefs ; 
volent. ie 
How had you been my friends elfe? Why have you that 
charitable title from thoufands, did you not chiefly belong to 
my heart ? ; SA hake/peare. 
Of a politick fermon that had no divinity, the king faid to 
MANOR Andrews, Call you this a fermon ? he bifhop anfwer- 
ed; By a charitable conftruétion it may be a fermon. Bacon. 
CHA'RITABLY. adv. [from charity.) 
a Kindly ; liberally ; with inclination to help the poor. 
2. Benevolently ; without malignity. 
Nothing will more enable us to bear our crofs 
injuries charitably, 


bene~ 


patiently, 
and the labour of religion comfortably. 
Taylors 
*Tis beft fometimes your cenfure to reftrain, 
And charitably iet the dull be vain. 
CHARITY. z. /. [charité, Fr. charitas, Lat.) 
x. Tenderncfs 5; kindnefs ; love. 
By thee, 
Founded in reafon, loyal, juft, and pure, 
Relations dear, and all the charities 
Cf father, fon, and brothers; firft were known. 
y Milton’s Paradife Lof. 
2. Goodwill; benevolence ; difpofition to think well of others. 
My errours, I hope, are only thofe of charity to mankind, 
and fuch as my own charity has caufed me to commit, that ot 
others may more eafily cxcufe. | Dryden. 
3- The theological virtue of univerfal love. 
Concerning charity, the final objeét whereof is that incom- 
prehenfible beauty which fHineth in the countenance of Chrift, 


Pope, 


the Son of the living God. Hookera 
Peace, peace, for fhame, if not for charity.— 
—Urge neither charity nor fhame to me; - 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt. Shažefpeare. 


Onl y 


CHA 


Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge anfwerable ; add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance, add love, 
By name to come call’d charity, the foul 
Of all the reft. Adi Ito. 
Faith believes the revelations of God; hope expects his 


promifes ; charity loves his excellencies and mercies. Tay/sr. 
But lafting charity s more ample fway, 
Nor bound by time, nor fubjecét to decay, 
In happy triumph fhall for ever live. Prior. 


Charity, or a love of God, which works by a love of our 

neighbour, is greater than faith or hope. Atterbury. 
4. Liberality to the poor. 

‘The heathen poet, in commending the charity of Dido to 

the Trojans, fpoke like a chriftian. Dryden. 
s- Alms; relief given to the poor. 

We muft incline to the king; I will look for him, and pri- 
vily relieve him ; go you and maintain talk with the duke, 
that my charity be not of him perceived. Shakefpeare. 

The ant did well to reprove the grafshopper for her flothful- 
nefs; but fhe did ill then to refufe her a charity in her diftrefs. 

LY’ Ejlrange. 
Jc CHARK.W.a@. To burn to a black cinder, as wood is burn- 
ed to make charcoal. 

Excefs, either with an apoplexy, knocks a man on the head, 
or, with a fever, like fire in a ftrong-water fhop, burns him 
down to the ground; or if it fames not out, charks him to a 
coal. > © Grew. 

CHARLATAN. zn. /. [charlatan, Fr. ciarlatano, Ital. from ciar- 
lare, to chatter.] A quack; a mountebank; an empirick. 

Saltimbanchoes, quackfalvers, and chartalans, deceive them 
in lower degrees. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

For chartalans can do no good, 

Until they’re mounted in a crowd. Ftudibras, 

CHARLATA NICAL. aj. [from charlatan.] CQuackifh; igno- 
rant. i 

A cowardly foldier, and a charlatanical dotar, are the 

prineipal fubjects of comedy. .. Cowley. 

CHA’/RLATANRY. 7. /. [from charlatan.] Wheedling; deceit 5; 
cheating with fair words. 

CHARLES’s-WAIN. #. /. “Che northern conftellation, called the 
Bear. 

‘There are feven ftars in Urfa minor, and in Charles’s-wain, 

or Plauftrum of Urfa major, feven. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
CHA'RLOCK. z. /- A weed growing among the corn with a yel- 
low flower. It is a fpecies of Mithridate muftard. 
CHARM. n. f. [charme, Fr. carmen, Latin.) 
1. Words, or philtres, or characters, imagined to have fome oc- 
cult or tnintelligible power. 

I never knew a woman fo dote upon a man; furely I think 
you have charms. Not I, I affure thee ; fetting the attrac- 
tion of my good parts afide, I have no other charms. 

Shake/p. Aderry Wives of VY indfor. 

‘There have been ever ufed, either barbarous words, of no 
fenfe, left they fhould difturb the imagination, or words of fimi- 
litude, that may fccend and fced the imagination: and this 
wes ever as well in heathen charms, as in charms of later times. 


Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 





Alcyone he names amidft his pray’rs, 
Names as a cherz again{ft the waves and wind, 
Moft in kis mouth, and ever in his mind, Dryden. 

Antzeus couid, by magick charmis, 

Recover ftrength, whene’er he fell. Swift. 
2. Something of power to fubdue oppofition, and gain the af- 
fećtions. 

Well founding verfes are the charm we ufe, 
Heroick thoughts and virtue to infufc. 

But what avail her unexhaufted ftores, 

Her blooming mountains and her funny fhores, 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, . 
The {miles of nature, and the charms of art, 
WV hile proud opprcffion in her vallies reigns, 
And tyranny ufurps her happy plains? 

Jo CHARM. wv. a. [trom the noun.] 

1. To fortify with charms againft evil. 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crefts, 

I bear a charmed life, which muft not yield 

To one of woman born. 
2. To make powerful by charms. 

Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his fpirits for ever 

fhould be enchanted. Sidney. 
3. To fubdue by fome fecret power; to amaze. , 
I, in mine own woe charr d, 

Could not find death, where I did hear him groan ; 

Nor feel him where he ftruck. Shakefpeare. 
4». To fubduc the mind by pleafure. 

"Tis your graces 
‘That from my muteft confcience to my tongue, * 


Rofcommon. 


Addifon. 


Shake/peare. 


Charms this report out. Shakefpeare. 
Amoret! my lovely foc, 

"Pell me where thy ftrength does lic: 
Where the pow’r that charms us fo, 

In thy foul, or in thy eye? Faller. 


CH A 


CHA’‘’RMER. #7. /. [from charm.] One that has the power of 
charms, or enchantments. 
That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give ; 
She was a charmer, and could almoft read 


“Lhe thoughts of people. Shai ¢/pearc. 
The paffion you pretended, 
\WVas only to obtain 5 
But when the charm is ended, 
The charmer you difdain. Dryden. 


CHA‘RMING. particip. adj, [from charim.] Plcafing in the higheft 
degree. 
‘or ever all goodnefs will be charming, for ever all wicked- 


nefs will be moit odious. , Spratt. 
O charming youth ! in the firt op’ning page, 
So many graces in fo green an age. Dryden. 


CHA‘RMINGLY. adv. [from charming. ] 
pleafe exceedingly. 
She fmiled very charmingly, and difcovered as fine a fet of 
teeth as ever eye behcld. : Addi fon. 
CHA RMINGNESS. 7. /. [from charming.] The power of pleat 
ing. 


In fuch a manner as to 


. CHA’/RNEL. adj. [charnel], Fr.] Containing flefh, or carcafes. 


uch, are thofe thick and gloomy fhadows damp 
Oft fourid in charnel vaults, and fepulchres, 
Ling’ring.and fitting by a new-made grave. Ailton. 

CHA RNEE-HOUSE. 2. /. [charnier, Fr. from caro, carnis, Latin.] 
The :placé under churches where the bones of the dead are 
repofited. | ~ 

If charnel-houfes and our graves muft fend 
‘Thofe, that we bury, back; our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. Shake/peare. 
When they were in thofe charnel-houfes, every one was plac- 
ed in order, and a black pillar or coffin fet by him. Tay or. 

CHART. z. /. [charta, Lat.] A delineation or map of coafts, 
for the ufe of failors. It is diftinguifhed from a map, by re- 
prefenting only the coafts. 

The Portuguefe, when they had doubled the Cape of Good- 
Hope, found fkilful pilots, ufing aftronomical inftruments, 
raphical charts, and compafies. Arbuthnot. 

CHA'RTER. z. /. [charta, Latin.] 

X. A charter is a written evidence of things done between man 
and man. Charters are divided into charters of the king, and 
charters of private perfons. Charters of the king are thote, 
whereby the king paffeth any grant to any perfon or more, or 
to any body politick: as a charter of exemption, that no man 
fhall be empannelled on a jury; charter of pardon, whereby 
a man is forgiven a felony, or other offence. Cowell. 

If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter and your city’s freedom. 
Shake/pcare’s Aderchant of Fenice. 
Here was that charter feal’d, wherein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary power lays down. Denham. 
She fhakes the rubbifh from her mounting brow, 
And feems to have renew’d her charter’s date, 
. Which heav’n will to the death of time allow. 

2. any writing beftowing privileges or rights. 

t is not to be wondered, that the great charter whereby God 
beítowed the whole earth upon Adam, and confirmed it unto 
the fons of Noah, being as brief in word as large in effect, hath 
bred much quarrel of interpretation. Raleigh. 

God renewed this charter of man’s fovereignty over the 
creatures. South. 

3- Privilege; immunity; exemption. 

I muft have liberty, 
Withal as large a charter as the wind, 
To blow on whom I pleafe; for fo fools have 5 
And they that are moft gauled with my folly, 
They moft muft laugh. 
My mother, 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


Who has a charter to extol her blood, 
When fhe does praife me, grieves me. Shake/peare. 
CHARTER-PARTY. n.f. [chartre patie, Fr.] A paper relating 
to a contract, of which each party has a copy. 
Charter-parties, or contrats, made even upon the high fea, 
touching things that are not in their own nature maritime, be- 
long noteto the admiral’s jurifdiction. 
' Hales's Cammon Law of England. 
CHARTERED. adj. [from charter.] Invefted with privileges by 
charter ; privileged. : 
When he fpeaks, à 
The air, a charter’d libértine is ftill. Shake/peare. 
CHA’RY. adj. [from care.] Careful; cautious ; wary ; „frugal. 
Over his kindred he held a wary and chary care, which 
bountifully was exprefled, when occafion fo required. 
i } Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 
The charieft maid is prodigal enough, 
If fhe unm her beauty to the moon. 
To CHASE. v. a. [chaffer, Fr.] 
r. To hunt. 
2. To purfuc as an enemy. a 
And Abimelech chafed him, and he fled before him. Jua 
- x 3- d 


Shake/peare- 


CHA. 


3. To follow as a thing defirable. 
4- To drive. ; 
<T hus chafed by their brother’s endlefs malice, from priñce 
to prince, and from place to place, they, for their fafety, fied 
at laft to the city of Bifennis. | Knolles. 
When the following morn had chas’d away 
The flying ftars, and light reftor’d the day. 
To CHASE Metals. See To ENcHAsE. 
CHASE. 2. /. [from the verie}, 
x. Hunting; purfuit of any ‘thing as game. 
__ Whit he was haft’ning, in ‘the chafe, it feems, 
Of this fair couple, meets he on the way 
‘The father of this feeming lady. Shakefpeare. 
‘There is no chafe more pleafant, methinks; than to drive a 
thought, by good conduét, from one end of the world to an- 
other, and never to lofe fight of it till it fall into eternity. 
Burnet. 
2. Fitnefs to be hunted, appropriation to chafë or fport. 


Dryden. 


Concerning the beafts of cha;e, whereof the buck is the 
firft, he is called the firft year a fawn. Shak. 
A maid I am, and of thy virgin train ; 
Oh! let me ftill that fpotlefs name retain, 
Frequent the forefts, thy chafte will obey, 
And only make the beatts of cha/e my prey. Dryden. 


3- Purfuit of an enemy, or of fomething noxious 

‘The admiral, with fuch fhips only as could-faddétily be put 
in readinefs, made forth towards them ; infomucn:.as of one 
hundred fhips, there came fcarce thirty to work howbeit, 
with them, and fuch as came daily in, we fet upon them, and 
gave them cha/e. Bacon. 

One day, upon the fudden, he fallied’ out upon them with 
certain troops of horfemen, with fuch violence, that, at the farft 
onfet, he overthrew them, and, having them in a did 
{peedy execution. a 

hey feek that joy, which us’d to glow 
Expanded on the hero’s face ; 5 
When the thick fquadrons preft the foe, 


And William led the glorious chafe. Prier, 
4. Purfuit of fomething as defirable. 
Yet this mad chafe of fame, by few purfu’d, 
Has drawn deftruction on the multitude. Dryden. 


5. Hunting match. 
Tell him, h’ath made a match with fuch a wrangler, 
‘That all the courts of France will be difturb’d 
With chafes. Shakefpearé. 
6. The game hunted. 
She, fecing the towering of her purfued cha/e, went circling 
about, rifing fo with the lefs fenfe of rifing. Sidney. 
Hold, Warwick : feek thee out fome other cha,2, 


For I myfelf muft put this deer to death. Shakefp. 
Honour’s the nobleft chafe; purfue that game, 
And recompence the lofs of love with fame. Granville. 


7- Open ground ftored with fuch beafts as are hunted. 

' A receptacle for deer and game, of a middle nature between 
a foreft and a park; being commonly lefs than a foreft, and 
not €ndowed with fo many liberties ; and yet of a larger com- 
pafs, and ftored with greater diverfity of game than a park. A 

_chafe differs from a foreft in this, becaufe it may bein the hands 
of a fubje&t, which a foreft, in its proper nature, cannot; and 


from a park, in that it is not inclofed, and hath not only a’ 


larger compafs, and more ftore of game, but likewife more 

keepers and overfeers. Cowel. 
He and his lady both are at the lodge, 

Upon the northfide of this pleafant chafe. Shakefp. 


8. The CHASE of a gun, is the whole bore or length of a piece, 
taken withinfide. Chambers. 
CHASE-GUN. 7z. /. [from chafe and gun.] Guns in the forepart 
of the fhip, fired upon thofe that are purfued. 
Mean time the Belgians tack upon our rear, 
And raking chafe-gums through our ftern they fend. Dryden. 
CHASER. 2. /. [from chafe-] unter; purfuer; driver. 
‘Then began 
A ftop i’ th’ ghafer, a retire 5 anon 
A rout, Bl eh thick. 
So fait he flies, that his reviewing eye 
Has Joft the chafers, and his ear the cry. 
Stretch’d on the lawn, his fecond hope furvéey, 
At once the chafers and at once the prey, 
Lo Rufus tugging at the deadly dart, 
Bleeds in the foreft like a wounded hart. 
CuHuasm. n.f- [xaopc.] 
x. A breach unclofed ; a cleft; a gape; an opening. 
Fn all that vifible corporeal world, we fee no cha/ms or gaps- 
ockes 
The water of this orb communicates with that of the ocean, 


Shakefp-. 


Denham. 


Pope. 


by means of certain hiatufes or cha/ms pafling betwixt it and - 


the bottom of the ocean. Woodward. 
- “The ground aduft her riv’n mouth difparts, a 
Horrible chafm / profound. Philips. 


2. A place unfilled ; a vacuity. 
"Some lazy ages, loft in eafe, 
No. action leave to bufy chronicles ; 
Ne XXII. oe 


Such, whofe fupine felicity but makes; 
. In ftory chafms, in epochas miftakes. 
CHA SSELAS. n.f- (French.] A fort of grape. 
CHASTE. adj. [chaffe, Ft. cafus, Lat.) 
xr. Pure from all commerce of fexes ; as a chafte virgin. 
2. With refpeét to language; pure ; uncorrupt ; not mixed 
with barbarous phrafes. 
3- Without obfcenity. ` 
Among words which figriify the fame principal ideas, fome 
are clean and decent, others unclean; fome chaffe, others ob= 
{cene. IV atts. 
4. True to the marriage bed. 
Love your children, be difcrect, chafte, keepers at homc. 
Titus, ii. 5. 


Drydox. 
Ste Vink. 


CHASTE-TREE. #4. f. [vitex; Lat.] 
The flower confifts of one leaf, with two lips; the forepart 
is tubulofe, from whofe flower-cup rifes the pointal, which be- 
comes an almoft {pherical fruit, divided into four cells. The 
leaves are fingered like thofe of hemp. ‘This tree will grow 
to be eight or teri feet high, and produce their fpikes of Mowers 
at the extremity of every {trong fhoot in autumn. Adiller. 
To Cua’stTen. v.a. [chaffier, Fr. caftizo, Lat.] To correét ; 
to punifh ; to mortify. - 
Chaften thy fon while there is hcpė, and let not thy foul {pare 
for his crying. . . Proverts. 
I follow thee, fafe guide! the path 
Thou lead’ft me; and to the hand of heav’n fubmits 
However chaf? ning. Milton: 
Sonie feel, the rod, 
And awn, like us, the father’s cha/?’ning hatid. 
Rowe's Royal Convert. 
From our l6ft purfuit fhe wills to hide 
Her clofe decrees; and chafien human pride. Prior. 
Yo CHASTIVSE. v. a. [caftigo, Lat. antiently accented on the 
firft fyllable, now on the latft. ] 
& To punifh 3 to correct by punifhment ; to afflict for faults. 
7 breaft PIL burft with ftraining of my courage, 
But Í will chafife this high-minded ftrumpet. Shake/p. 
I am glad to fee the vanity or envy of the canting chymifts 
thes difcovered and cha/tifed. -Boyles 
How feldom is the world affrighted or chaflifed with figns or 
prodigies, earthquakes or inundations, famines or plagues ? 


> Grews 
Like you, commiffion’d to chaftife and blefs, 
e mul? avenge the world; and give it peace. 
2. To reduce to order, or obedience. 
Hie thee hither, 
‘That I may pour my fpirits in thine ear, 
And chaftife, with the valour of my tongue, 
All that impedes thee. 
Know, fir, thatI 
inion’d at your mafter’s court, 
#s°d with the fober eye 


Prior. 


S. hbakefþearts 


Will not wait 
Nor once bec 
Of dull O&tavia. Shake/pa 
The gay focial ferife 
By decency cha/iis’d. Thomfon. 
CHAsT1’sEMENT. wat [chaftiment, Fr.] Correction; punifh- 
ment. Thefe words are all commonly, though not always, 
ufed of domeftick or parental punifhment. 
Shall I fo much difhonour my fair ftars, 
On equal terms to give him cha/fifement ? Shake/p-. 
He held the cha/fifement of one which molefted the fee of 
Rome, pleafing to . Raleigh. 
For feven years what can a child ke guilty of, but lying, or 
ill-matur’d tricks; the repeated commiffion of which fhall 
bring him to the chaftifement of the rod. Locke. 
He receives a fit of ficknefs as the kind cha/fifemment and dif- 
cipline of his heavenly father, to wean his affections from the 


world. Bentley. 
CHASTITY. 2. f Lenas Lat.] 
x. Purity of the body. 
ho can be bound by any folemn vow, 
To force a fpotlefs virgin’s. chaffity P ` Shakefp. ` 


Chaffity is either abftinence or continence: abftinence is 
that of. virgins or widows : continence of married perfons : 
chafte marriages are honourable and: pleafing to God. 

Laylor’s Rule of Living olye 
Ev’n here where frozen cha/fity retires, 


Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. Pope. 
2. Freedom from obfcenity. 
‘There is not cha/fity enough in language, 
Without offence to utter them. Shake/p. 


3- Freedom from bad mixture of any kind. 
CHASTI SER. 2. /. [from chaffife.] “The perfon that chaftifes 5 
a punifher ; a corrector. 
Cua’striy. adv. [from chaffe.] Without incontinence ; pure- 
ly ; without contamination. ; 
ou fhould - not pafs here: no, though it were as virtuous 


to lie as to live chaftely. Shakefp.« 
Make firft a fong of joy and love, , 

. Which chaffely fame in royal eyes. > Wotton. 

4E succeffion 


CH A 


i 
>ucceMion of a long defcent, 
Which cha/?/y in the channels ran, 
And from our demi-gods began. 
CraA‘’srTNeEss. 2. {2 [from bazte.) Chaftity ; purity. 
Yo CHAT. v.n. [from cagucter, Fr. Skinner; perhaps from a- 
chat, purchafe or cheapening, on account of the prate naturally 
produced in a bargain; or only, asit is moft likely, contracted 
from chatter.] To prate; to talk idly ; to prattle ; to cackle; 
to chatter ; to converfe at eafe. 
Thus .4atten the people in their fteads, 
Wiike as a moniter of many heads. 
Recaufe that I familiarly fometimes, 
Do ufe you for my fool, and chat with you, 
Your faucinefs will jcit upon my love. 
Shake/p. Comey of Errours. 
All tongues fpeak of him, and the bleared fights 
Are {pectacled to fee him. ‘Your prattling nurle 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry, 


Dryden. 


Spenfer. 


While fhe chats to him. Shakefpeare. 
‘The fhepherds on the lawn 
Sat fimply chatting on a ruftick row. Milton. 


With much goodwill the motion was embrac’d, 
To chat a while on their adventures pafs’d- Dr,den. 
Cuav. 2. /- [from the verb ] Idle talk ; prate; flight or negli- 
gent tattle. 
Lords that can prate 
As amply and unneceflarily, 
As this orao. I myfelt would make 


A chough of as deep chat. Shake/peare. 
The time between bcfore the fire they fat, 
And fhorten’d the delay by pleafing chat. D-yden. 


‘lhe leaft is no inconfiderable good, but fuch as he confeffes 
is far greater than the tickling of his palate with a glafs of 
wine, or the idle chat of a foaking club. Locke. 

Snuft, or the fan, fupplies each paufe of chat, 

WVith finging, laughing, ogling, and all that. Pope. 
Cuar. 2. f. The keys of trees are called chats, as afh chats. 
CHA'TELLANY. z. /. [chdtelenie, Fr.] The diftrict under the 

dominion of a caftle. $ 

Here are about twenty towns and forts of great importance, 
with their chatel/anics and dependencies. Dryden. 

CHATTEL. 2. /. [See Catrrre.] Any moveable poffefiion: a 
term now fcarce ufcd but in forms of law. 
Nay, look not big, nor ftamp, nor ftare, nor fret 5 
I will be mafter of what is mine own 5 


She is my goods, my chattels. Shake/peare. 
Honour's a leafe for lives to come, 

And cannot be extended from 

"Ihe legal tenant: ’tis a chattle 

Wot to be forfeited in battle. Fidudilras. 


To CHATTER. v. n. [caqgucter, Fr.] 
1. To make a noife as a pie, or other unharmonious bird. 


Nightingales feldom fing, the pie {till «battereth. Sidney. 
So doth the cuckow, when the mavis fings, 
Begin his witlefs not apace to chatter. Spen/fer. 


‘There was a crow fat chattering upon the back of a fheep; 
Well, firrah, fays the fheep, you durft not have done this to 
a dog. LL’ Eftrange- 

Your birds of knowledge, that in dufky air 
Chatter futurity. Dryden and Lee’s OEdipus. 
2. To make a noile by collifion of the teeth. 
Stood Theodore furpriz’d in deadly fright, 
With chatf’ring teeth, and briftling hair upright. 
Dip but your toes into cold water, 

Their correfpondent teeth will chatter. 

3- To talk idly or carelefly. 


- -. 


Suffer no hour to pats away in a lazy idlenefs, an imperti- 


Dryden. 


Prior. 


nent chatterinz, or utelefs trifles. ‘atts. 
CHA‘/TTER. 7. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. Noife like that of a pie or monkcy. 
_ ‘The mimick ape began his chatter, 
How evil tongues his life befpatter. Swift. 


2. Idle prate. 
CHA’TTERER. 1. f- [som chatter.] An idle talker; a pratler. 
CruA’rwoon. 7. j- ittle {ticks ; fuel. 
CHA‘VENDER. 2. f. [Chavefne, Fr.] “The chub: a fifh. 
‘Thefe are a choice bait for the chub, or chavender, or indeed 
any great fifh. YF alton. 
CHAMONTE’LLE. n.f. [Fr.] A fort of pear; which fee. 
To CHAW.. v. a. [Aawen, Germ.] To champ between the 
tecth ; to maflicate ; to chew. 
I home returned, fraught with foul defpight, 
And chawing vengeance all the way I went. Fairy Queen. 
They come to us, but us love draws; 
He {wallows us, and never chaws; 
He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry. Donne. 
Whether he found any ule of chawing little fponges, dipt 
in oil, in his mouth, when he was perfectly under water, and 


at a diftance from his engine. ~ Boyle. 
The man who laught but once to fee an afs 
Mumbling to make the crofs-grain’d thiftles país, 
Might laugh again, to fec a jury chaw 
"Uhe prickles of unpalatable law. D -yden- 


CH E 


Craw. n.f- [from the verb.] 
part of a beaft’s mouth. 

I will turn thee back, and put hooks into thy chaws, and 
will bring thee forth and all thine army. Ezek. xxxviii. 4. 

CHA'WDRON. 73. J. Entrails. 
Add thercto a tyger’s chawdron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. Shake/peare. 
CHEAP. adj. [ceapan, Sax. soopen, Dutch, to buy.] 
1. “lobe had at a low rate; purchafed for a fmall price. 

WW here there are a great many fellers to a few buyers, there 
the thing to be fold will be cheap. On the other fide, raife 
up a great many buyers for a few fellers, and the fame thin 
will immediately turn dear. Locke. 

2. Of fmall value; eafy to be had; not refpected. 
The goodnefs, that is cheap in beauty, makes 
Peauty bricf in gcoodnefs. : Shake/peare. 
Had I fo laviin of my prefence been, 

So common hackney’d in the eyes of men, 

So ftale and cheap to vulgar company. Shake/peare. 

He that is too much in any thing, to that he giveth another 


The chap; the upper or under 


occafion of fatiety, maketh himfelf cheap. Bacon. 
May your fick fame ftill languifh till it die, 
And you grow cheap in every fubjeét’s eye. Dryder. 


_ The ufual titles of diftinétion, which belong to us, are turn- 
ed into terms_of derifion and reproach, and every way is taken 
by prophane mien, towards rendering us cheap and contemptible. 

Atterbury. 

Crear. n. f. [chep ng is an old word for morket; whence £a/?- 
cheap, Cheapfide.| Market ; purchafe ; bargain: as good cheap, 
[à bon marche, Fr.) 

T'he fame wine that comes ought of Candia, which we pay 
fo dear for now a days, in that good world was veiy good 
cheap. Sidney. 

It is many a man’s cafe to tire himfelf out with hunting af- 
ter that abroad, which he carries about him all the while, and 
rany have it better .<Aeap at home. L’ Eytranze. 

ome few infulcting cowards, who love to vapour good chear, 
may trample on thoile who give leaft refiftance. Decay of Piety. 

Jo CHE’APEN. wv. a. [ceapan, Sax. to buy.] 

x. To attempt to purchale; to bid for any thing; to afk the 
price of any commodity. 

Rich fhe fhall be, that’s certain ; wife, or I'll none; virtu- 
ous, or I'l] never chzapen her; fair, or I'll never look on her. 

Shake/p. Aduch ado atout Nothing. 

The firft he cheapencd was a Jupiter, which would have 

come at a very eafy rate. LO Eftrange. 
So in a morning, without bodice, 

Slipt fometimes out to Mrs. Thody’s, 

To cheapen tea. 

To fhops in crouds the daggled femaies fly, 

Pretend to cheapen goods, but nothing buy. 

2. To leffen value. 

My hopes purfue a brighter diadem. 

Can any brighter than the Roman be? 

I find my. proffer’d love has cheapen’d me. Dryden: 

CHE'APLY. adv. [from cheap.] Ata {mall price; ata low rate. 

By thefe I fee ° 

So at a day as this is :beaply bought. Shake/peare. 

lood, rapines, maffacres, were cheaply bought, 

So mighty recompence your beauty broughry. 

CHeE’aAPNEss. 2. j. [from cheap.] Lownefs of price. 

Ancient ftatutes incite merchant {trangers to bring in com- 
modities ; having for end cheapne/s. Ba on. 

The difcredit which is grown upon this kingdom, has been 
the great difcouragement to other nations to tranfplant them- 
felves hither, and prevailed farther than all the invitations which 
the cheapne/s and plenty of the country has made them. Temple. 

CHEAR. See CHEER. 

Zo CHEAT. v. a. [of uncertain derivation; probably from 
acheter, Fr. to purchate, alluding to the tricks ufed in making 
bargains. See the noun. ]} 

x. To defraud ; to impofe upon ; to trick. It is ufed commonly 
of low cunning. 

It is a dangerous commerce, where an honeft man is fure at 
firft of being cheated; and he recovers not ‘his loffes, but by 
learning to cheat others. Dryden. 

There are a fort of people who find that the moft effectual 
way to cheat the people, is always to pretend to infallible cures. 

Tillotfon, Preface. 

2. It has of before the thing taken away by fraud. 

I that am curtail’d by this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diflembling nature, 


Prior. 


Swift. 


Di-yden. 


Deform’d, unfinifh’d. aaa Pa 
CuHear. z. f. [from the verb. Some think abbreviated -from 


efbeat, becaufe many fraudulent meafures being taken by the 
ords of manours in procuring efcheats, cheat the abridgment 
. was brought to convey a bad meaning. ] 
I. A fraud; a trick; an impofture. fi 

The pretence of publick good is a cheat that will ever pafs, 
though fo abufed by ill men, that I wonder the good do not 

grow afhamed to uie it. 
Temple. 
Emp’rnck 


cH 


Emp’rick politicians ufe deceit, 

*Hide what they give; and cure but by a cheat. 
When I confider life, ’tis all a chrat; 
Yet, fool’d with hope, men favour the deceit: 
‘Truft on, and think tomorrow will repay ; 
‘Tomorrow’s falfer than the: former day ; 
Lies worfe; arid while it fays, we fhall be bleft, 
With fome new joys cuts off what we pollett. 
2. A perfon guilty of fraud. 

Diffimulation can be no further ufeful than it is concealed ; 


Dryden: 


Dryden. 


for as much as no man will truft a known cheat. South. 
Like that notorious chent, vaft fums I give, 
Only that you may keep me while I live. Dryden. 


CHEATER. z. /- [from chear.] One that practifes fraud. 
I will be cheater to them both, and they fhall be exchequers 


to me. [It is here for e/cheater.] Shakefpeare. 
They fay this town is full of couzenageé, 
As nimb!‘e jugglers that deceive the eye, 
Difguifed cheaters, prating mountetanks, 
And many fuch like libertines of fin. Shaké/pearé. 
He is no fwaggerer, hoftefs ; a tame cheater i’ faith.__—_—_— 


Cheater, call you him? I will bar no honeft man my houfe, 
nor no cheater. 
All forts of injurious perfons, the facrilegious, the detainers 

of tithes, cheaters of mens inheritances, talfe’ witneffes and 
accufers. 5 Taylor. 
To CHECK. v.a. [from the French echees, chefs ;. from whence 


we ufe, at that game, the term checkmate, when we ftop our 


adverfary from carrying on his play any further.] 
s. To reprefs; to curb. 
Referve thy ftate ; with better judgment check 
This hideous rafhbnefs-. Shafefpeare. 
Tiow fames may be fown and raifed, how they may be {pread 
and multiplied, and how they may be checked and laid dead. 


Bacon’s Effays. 
I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. Milton. 
He who fat at a table, richly and delicioufly furnifhed, but 
with a fword hanging over his head by one finge thread or 
hair, furely had enough to check his appetite. South. 
2. To reprove; to chide. 
Richard, with his eye brimful of tears, 
‘Then check’d and rated by Northumberland, 
Did fpeak thefe words, now prov’da prophecy. Shake/peare. 
His fau't is much, and the good king his mafter 
Will check him for’t. Shak-f{peare. 
3. To compare a bank note or other bill, with the correfpondent 
cipher. 
4. Lo control by a counter reckoning. 
To CHECK. v.7. 
1. To ftop; to make a ftop: with at. 
With what wing the ftanyel checks at it. Shakefpeare. 
He muft obferve their mood on whom he jefts, 
Tre quality of the perfons, and the time ; 
And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
“That comes before his eye. Shake/peare. 
The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its power, ei- 
ther is difabled for the future, or elfe checks at any vigorous 
undertaking ever after. Locke. 
2. To claíh; to énterfere. 
If love check once with bufinefs, it troubleth mens fortunes. 
Bacon. 


Dryden. 


I'll avoid his prefence 5 
It checks too ttrong upon me. 
CHECK. 2. {. [from the verb.] 
1. Repreffure; ftop; rebuff. 
I do know, the ftate, 
However this may gall him with fome check, 


Cannot with fafety caft him. Shakefpeare: 
Rebellion in this land fhall lofe his fway, 
Meeting the check of fuch another day. Shakefpeare. 


Wee fee alfo that kings that have been fortunate conquerors 
in their firft years, muít have lome check or arreft in their for- 
tunes. ka Bacon. 
God hath of late years manifefted himfelf in a very dread ul 
manner, as if it were on purpofe to give a check to this info- 
lent impiety. Tillotfon. 

It was this viceroy’s zeal which gave a remtrkable check to 
the firft progrefs of chriftianity. ` Addifon. 

God put it into the heart of one Of our princes, to gie a 
che-& to that facrilege, which had been but too much winked 
at. Atterbury. 

The great ftrugg'e with his paffions is in the firft check. 
A Rogers. 
2. Reftraint; curb; government. 

They who come to maintain their own breach of faith, the 
check of their coniciences much breaketh their fpirit. Hayward. 
The impetuofity of the new officer's nature needed fome 
reftraint and check, for fome time, to hisimmoderate pretences 
and appetite of power, Clarendin. 
Some free from rhyme or reafon, rule or check, 


Break Prifcian’s head, and Pegafus’s neck. Pope. 


Shake/peare. . . 


C HE 


While fuch men are in truft; who have no check from with= 


in, nor any views but towards their intereft. Swift: 
3- A reproot; a flight. es 
Oh ! this life 
Is nob'er thari attending for a check; 
Richer than doing nothing for a bauble. Shakefpeares 


å. TA a a fudden difguft ; fomething that ftops the pro+ 
refs. 
a Say I fhould wed Ker, would not my wife fubjeéts 

‘Take check, and think it ftrange? perhaps revolt? Drydee. 
5- In falconrys is when a hawk forfakes her proper game to fol- 

low rooks, pies, or other birds that crofs her in her flight. 
Chambers. 
A young woman is a hawk upon her wings; and if fhe be 


handfome, fhe is the more fubjeét to go out on check. Sucking. 
When whiftied from the fift, 
Some fa'con ftoops at what her eye defign'd, 
And with her eazerncfs, the quarry mifs'd, R 
Straight flies at check, and clips it down the wind. Dryden. 


6. The perfon checking; the caufe of reftraint; a ftop. 
He was unhappily too much ufed as a check upon the lord 


Coventry. Clarendon. 
A fatyrical] poet is the check of the laymen on bad priefts. 
Dryden: 


The letters have the natural produ€tion by feveral checks or 
ftops, or, as they are ufually called, articulations of the breath 
or voice. fader. 

7. The correfpondent cipher of a bank bill. 

8. A term ufed in the game of chefs, when one party obliges 
the other either to move or guard his king. 

9- Clerk of the CHECK, in the king’s houfho'd, has the check 
and controulment of the yeomen of the guard, and all the 
ufhers belonging to the royal family. 

10. Clerk of the CHECK, inthe kine’s navy at Plymouth, is alfo 
the name of an officer inveflted with like powers. Chomibers: 

Jo CHE’CKER. wv. a. [from echecs, chefs, Fr.] To variegate 

To CHE’ QUER. or diverfify, in the manner of a chefs-board, 
with alternate colours, or with darker and brighter parts. 

The grey-ey’d morn fmi'es on the frowning night, 

Check’ ring the eaftern clouds with ftreaks of light. 


Shake/pcaré. 
‘The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind; 
And e achequer’d fhadow onthe ground. Shake/peare. 


As the fnake ro!l’d in the flow'ry bank, 
With thining checker’d dough doth fting a clLild, 


‘That for the beauty thinks it excellent: Shuke/peare: 
The wealthy {pring yet never bore 

T hat fweet, nor dainty flower, 

That damafk’d not the checker’d floor 

Of Cynthia’s fummer bower. Drayton: 
Many a youth and many a maid, 

Dancing in the checker’d fhade. Ailton. 

In the chefs-board, the ufe of each chefs-man is determined 


only within that cheguered piece of wood. Locke. 
n our prefent condition, which isa middle ftate, our minds 
are, as it were, chequered with truth and falflehood. 4d /i/on. 
The ocean intermixing with the land, fo as to checker it 


into earth and water. ti 0odward. 
Here waving groves a checker’d {cene difplay, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day. Pop>. 


CuHeE’CKER. n. f: Work varicd alternately as to its co- 
CHuer’cKER-WORK. lours or materials. 
Nets of checker-work and wreaths of chain-work for the 
chapiters which were upon the top of the pillars. 1 Kings. 
CHE’CKMATE. 1. f. [echec et mat, Fr.] “The movement on the 
chefs-board, that kills the oppofite men, or hinders them fromi 
moving. j 
Love they him called, that gave me the checłmate, 
But better might they have behote him hate. Spenfer. 
CHE'CKROL. n. /. [from check and rol//.] A roll or book, con- 
taining the names of fuch as are attendants on, and in pay to, 
great perfonages, as their houfhold fervants. It is otherwifé 
called the cheguer-roll. Cowell. 
Not daring to extend this law further than tø the kirg’s 
fervants in n left it fhould have been too harfh to 
the gentlemen and other commons of the kingdom. 


a P ; - Bacon’s Henry VII. 
CHEEK. 2. /- [ceac, Saxon.) 
x. The fide of the face below the eye. 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 


Her delicate cheek. Sthake/peare. 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night; 
Like a rich jewel in an Æthiop’s ear. Shaks/peare. 
: I fhall furvey and fpy 
Death in thy checks; and darknefs in thy eye. 


Donne. 
_ Daughter of the rofe, whofe chveks unite k 
The diff'ring titles of the red and white, 

Who heaven’s alternate beauty well difplay 

‘The blufh of morning and the milky way. D-yden. 

2. A general name among mechanicks for almoft all thofe pieces 

of their machines and inftruments that are double, and perfectly 

alike. Chambers, 

CHEEK- 


CHE 


CuHe’rFKBONE. n. f. [from check and bone.] 
I cut afterwards into the tumour, and felt the Mug: it lay 
partly under the os jugale, or cheeélone. IP ifeman. 
CHE'EKTOOTH. x». f. (from cheek and tcoth.] The hinder tooth 


or tufk. 
He hath the cheektceth of a creat lion. Foel, i. 6. 
CHEER. z. J- [chere, Fr. entertainment; cera, Span. the coun- 
tenance. It feems to have, in Englifh, fome relation to both 
thefe fenfes.} 
x. Entertainment; provifions ferved at a featt. 
But though my cates be mean, take them in good part; 
Better cheer you may have, but not with better heart. 
Shakefpeare. 
His will was never determined to any purfuit of good cheer, 
poignant fauces, and delicious wines. Locke. 
z. Invitation to gaicty. 
My royal lord, 
You do not give the cheer; the feaft is fold 
That is not often vouched, while ‘tis: makin 
"Tis given with welcome. 
3. Gaicty ; jollity. 
I have not that alacrity of fpirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. 
4. Air of the countenance. 
Right faithful true he was in deed and word, 
But of his cheer did feem too folemn fad. 
Wothinz did he dread, but ever was ydrad. 
Which publick death, receiv’d with fuch a cheer, 
As nota figh, a look, a fhrink bewrays 
The l-aft felt touch of a degenerous fear, 
Gave life to envy, to his courage praife. Daniel’s Civil I. 
He ended; and his words their drooping cheer . 
Enlighten’d, and thcir languifh’d hope reviv’d. Milton. 
At Ienzth appear 
Her griflv brethren ftretch’d upon the bier : 
Pale at the fudden fight, fhe chang’d her cheer. ' 


Dryden's Fables. 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 


Spen/fer-. 


5. Perhaps temper of mind in gencral. 
‘Then were they all of good cheer, and they alfo took fome 


meat. Acts xxvii. 36. 
To CHEER. v. a. [from the noun.} 


1. To incite; to encourage ; to infpirit. 
Hc complained in vain that he wa» betrayed: yet, for all 
that, he was nothing difcouraged, but c/ecred up the footmen. 


Knolles. 
He cheer’d te dozs to fol’ow her who fied, 
And vow’d rev. :..¢ on her devoted head. Dryden. 
Ze To comfort; tom: œ> 
I died cere I coula : DA BAS 
But cheer thy heart, and be i.:: not difmay’d. Shake/p. 
Difpleas’d at what, not fuffer:ng, they had feen, 
‘They went to cheer the faction of the green. Dryden. 


3. To gladden. 
Hiark! a glad voice the lonely defart cheers ; 
Prepare the way, a God, a God appcar-. Popes Mcffiah. 
The facred fun, above the waters rais’d, 
Thro’ heaven’s cternal brazen portals blaz’d, 
And wide o'er earth diffus’d his cheering ray. 
To CHEER. v. x. To grow gay or gladfome. 
At fight of thee my gloomy foul cheers up ; 
My hopes revive, and gladnefs dawns within me. 
e A. Phillipss Diftreft Mother: 
CHEERER. x7. /: [from to cheer.] Gladner; giver of gaiety. 
To thee alcne be praife, 
From whom our joy defcends, 
Thou cheerer of our days. IF otton. 
Angling was, after tedious ftudy, a reft to his mind, a 
cheerer of his {pirits, a diverter of fadnefs, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts. Walton. 
_ Saffron is the fafeft and moft fimple cordial, the greateft re- 
viver of the heart, and cheerer of the fpirits. Temple. 
Prime cheerer, light, 
Of all material beings firft and beft. 
CHEERFUL. adj. [from cheer and full.] 
I. Gay; full of life; full of mirth. 
‘The cheerful birds of fundry kind 
Do chaunt fweet mufick to delight his mind. Spenfer. 
2. Having an appearance of gaiety. 
A merry heart maketh a cheerful countenance: but by for- 
row of the heart the fpirit is broken. Proverbs. 
CHEERFULLY. adv. [from cheerful. ] Without dcejcfion ; with 
willingnefs ; with gaiety. 
Pluck up thy fpirits, look checrfully upon me. 
Shake/peare’s Taming of the Shrew. 
To their known ftations cheerfully they go. Dryden. 


Pope. 


Thomfon. 


Doétrine is that which muft prepare men for difcipline ;_ 


and men nevergo on fo cheerfully as when they fee where they 


zo. © South. 
May the man 
T hat cheer/nily recounts the female’s praife, 
Find cqual love, and love’s untainted fweets 
Enjoy with honour. Phillips. 


CH E 


CHF ERFULNESS. 4. f. [from checrfil.] 
1. Freedom from dejcétion ; alacrity. 

With what refolution and cheerfulnefs, with what sourace 
and patience, did vaft numbers of all forts of people, in the- 
firt ages of chriftianity, encounter all the rage and malice of 
the world. and embrace torments and death? Lilletfon. 

2. Freedom from gloominefs. 
I remember, then I marvelled to fee her reccive my com- 
mandments with fighs, and yet do them with cheerfulucfs. — 
Sidney, b. ii. 
CHE'ERLESS. adj. [from cheer.] Without gaiety, Comia or 
gladnefs. 
For fince mine eye your joyous fight did mifs, 
My cheerful day is turn’d to cheerle/s night. Fairy Queen. 
On a bank, becfide a willow, 

Heav’n her covering, earth her pillow, 

Sad Amynta figh’d alone, 

From the cheer/e/s dawn of morning, 

Till the dews of night returning. 

Cheerlefs towns, far diftant, never blefs’d. 
CHE'ERLY. adi. [from cheer.] 
1. Gay; cheerful. 
hey are ufeful to mankind, in affording them convenient 
fituations of houfes and villages, reflecting the benign and 
cherifhing fun-beams, and fo rendering their habitations both 
more comfortable and more cheerly in winter. Ray. 
Under heavy arms the youth of Rome 
Their long laborious marches overcome 5 
Cheerly their tedious travels undergo. 
2. Not gloomy. 
CHE'ERLY. adv. [from cheer.] Cheerfully. 

` In God’s name, cheer/y on, courageous friends, 

To reap the harveft of perpetual peace, 

By this one bloody trial of fharp war. Shakefpeare. 

Oft liftening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly roufe the flumb’ring morn. Milton. 
CHEERY. adj. [from cheer.] Gay; fprightly; having the power 
to make gay. 
ome, let us hie, and quaff a cheery bowl ; 
Let cider new wath forrow from my foul. Gay. 
CHEESE. z. f [cafeus, Lat. cyye, Saxon.] A kind of food 
made by preffing the curd of coagulated milk, and fuffcring 
the mafs to dry. 

I will rather truft a Fleming with my butter, parfon Hugh 
the Welchman with my chee/e, than my wife with herfelf. 

; Shake/peare. 

CHE'ESECAKE. z. f. [from checfe and cake.] A cake made of, 
foft curds, fugar, and butter. 
Effeminate he fat, and quiet 5; 

Strange produét of a cheefecake dict. 

Where many a man at variance with his wife, 

With foft’ning mead and cheefecake ends the ftrife. 

King’s Art of Cookers. 
Cw er’ ESEMONGER.: z. f. [from cheese and menger.] One who 
deals in cheefe. 
A true owl of London, 

That gives out he is undone, 

Being a cheefemongers 

By trufting. os Ben. Jobnfonr. 

CHE'ESEPRESS, 1. /. [from checfe and prefs.] The prefs in which 

the curds are prefied. ? 
The cleanly cheefeprefs fhe could never turn, 

Her aukward fift did ne’er employ the churn. Gay. 

CHE'ESEVAT. n. /. [from checfe and vat.] The wooden cafe in 

which the curds are confined when they are prefled into cheefe. 

His fenfe occafions the carelefs ruftick to judge the fun no 
bi than a cheefevat. Glanville. 

Cue’esy. adj. [from cheefe.] Having the nature or form of 
cheefe. 

Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous chalky mat- 
ter, but not a cheefy fubftance. 

CHE'LY. n. f. [chela, Lat.] The claw of a fhell fifth. 

It happeneth often, I confefs, that a lobfter hath the chely, 
or great claw, of one fide longer than the other. 

Browne's Vulgar Errours. 


Dryden. 
ZThomfon. 


Dryden. 


Prior: 


CHEMISTRY. See CHyMIsTRY. 

CHEQUERe Pee CHECKER. 

To C ISH. v. a. [cherir, Fr.J] To fupport and forward 
with encouragement, help, and protection; to fhelter ; te 
nurfe up. 

Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, and not with duteous love 
Doth cherifo you and yours, God punifh me 
With hate in thofe where I expeét moft love. 

I would I were thy bird. ——_—_— 

—_—— Sweet, fo would I; 
But I fhould kill thee with too much cherifiing. 
Shakefpeare’s Rance and F::.tte 

_ What doth cherif6 weeds but gent!e air? Sakefp: 17 t- 
Magiftrates have always thought themfelycs concerned to 

cherifh religion, and to maintain in the minds of mén the be- 


lief of a God and another life. Tilios Js 


Shake/p- 





C Fi E ar, 


But old.god Saturn, which doth all devo. a nae 
Deth cherifh her, and ftill augments her n’ mip its teg waar 
He that knowingly commits an ill, has th ote Eken MEL 

his owp confcience ; thofe who act by error pn. or Piet 

ings and encouragements to confirm and e eiA free 

- > 

CHe’RISHER. z. f. [from cherifb.]. An enc maintainers and 
porter. 1 

One of their greateft pfaifes it is to be th? Se dai rede a 
cherifhers of a regular devotion, a revercrour ae x ies 
and decent piety. - > = on 

CHeRIsHMENT. x. f. [from cheriþh.] En. 
port; comfort. It is now obfolete. we 
‘The one lives, her age’s ornament, į} 
‘That with rich bounty and dear cherifbme, 
Supports the praife of noble poefic. wat. } 
Se cents a n. f. [cerife, Fr. cera/us, T2 nies De Rage 

The tree hath large fhining leaves: the... è The 
lonz pedicles, and is roundiih or heart- S atf P EAS 
is fhort, tumid, and roundifh. ‘The potii heart saree. 


Spenfer. 


common red or garden cherry. 2. Larg, 2 
3. The red heart cherry. 4- The wl ack P ee 
5. The bleeding heart cherry. 6. The b.: Sisk, cherry. 


7- 


The May cherry. 8. The black cher 
The archduke cherry. 10. The yeilow 
x1. The Flanders clufter cherry. 12. The car 
x3- The large black cherry. 14. The bird cher. 
red bird or Cornifh cherry. 16. The largeft dou- :h cherr 
cherry. 37. The double flowered cherry. 18. G cken 
moa wild cherry. x19. The wild northern Engl: path 
with late ripe fruit. 20. The fhock or perfume Seth 
21. The cherrytree with ftriped leaves. And ma ted ee 
forts of cherries; as the amber cherry, lukeward, 

Gafcoigne, and the morello, which is chiefly pla: 


‘natfen.cherry. 
‘ry: 15. The 
ble flowered 


The com-- 


eferving of the . 
J = . 

sà ‘This fruit was brought out of Pontus at the time. weve 
Mithridatick victory, by Lucullus, in the year of Rom „ou as 


and was brought into Britain about 120 years after 
which was 47. Dom. S55; and was foon after fpread th se in 
moft parts of Europe. It is generally efteemed for its ¢. 5 
nefs, being of the firft tree-fruits that appears to welcon * 
the fruit-feafon. i 
Some devils afk but the parings of one’s nail, a pin, a nù: 
a cherry ftone; but fhe, more covetuous, would have a chai 
Shake/p. Com. of #rrours. 
July I would have drawn ina jacket of light-yellow, eating. 
cherries, with his face and bofom fun-burnt,. 
All this done by a little fpark of life, which, in its firft 
appearance, might be inclofed in the hollow of a cherry ftone. 
Fales Orig. of nkind. . 
All the ideas of all the fenfible qualities of a cherry game 
into my mind by fenfation. = TI TA 
Cue’RRY. adj. [from the fubftantive.] Refembling a cherry 
in colour. ; 


. 


Shore’s wife hath a pretty foot, 
A cherry lip, a paffing pleafing tongue. Shakefp: 
CHE’RRY-BAY. See LAUREL. 
CH e’/RRYCHEEKED: adj. [from cherry and cheek.] Having ruddy 
cheeks. as h : 
I warrant them cherrycheek’d country girls. Cong. Old Bat. 
CHE'RRYPIT. 2. /. [from cherry and pit.] A child’s play, in 
which they throw cherry ftones into a {mall hole. : 
What! man, ’tis not for gravity to play at cherrypit. 
Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 
CHERSONE’SE. 7. f- [xspróvreos.] A peniniulas a tract of 
land almoft furrounded by the fea, but joined to the continent 
by a narrow neck or ifthmus. as 
CHERT. 2. f- [from quartz, Germ.] A kind of flint. Rz 
Flint is moit commonly found in form of nodules ; but ’tis 
fometimes found in thin ftrata, when "tis called chert. Waodw. 
CHERUB. a. /- [325D plur. ran It is fometimes writter 
in the plural, improperly, cherubims.] i 
A celeftial fpirit, which, in the hierarchy, is pJaced nex 
in order to the feraphim. All the feveral defcriptions. whi: 
the Scripture gives us of cherubin, differ. from one anot 
as they are defcribed in the fhapes of men, — oxen, ! 
and in a compofition of all thefe figures put together. 
hicrozlyphical reprefentations in the embroidery upon ths 
tains of the Tabernacle, were called by Mofes, Exsd. xx" | 
cherubim of cunning work. fa 
‘The roof o’ th’ chamber 
With gold cherubims is fretted. 
~- Heav'n’s cherubin hors’d, 
Upon the fightlefs courfers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in ev’ry cye, 
“That tears fhall drown the wind. 
Some cherub finifhes what you begun, 
And to a miracle improves a tune. 
Cuerru’sBicK. adj. (from cherub.] Angelick; r 
cherubim; 
* ‘Thy words 
Attentive, and with morc delighted car, 
Ne XXIV. 


er.. 


Divine inftructor! I have heard, that when 

Cherubict fongs by night from neighb’ring hills ; 

Aerial mufick fend. Milton's Par. Loft. 
And on the caft fide of the garden place, 

Where entrance up from Eden eafieft climbs, 

Cherubick watch. Adilton’s Paradije Lo? 
CHE’RUBIN. adj. [from ch:rub.] Angelical. 

‘This fell whore of thinc, 

Fath in her more deftruétion than thy fword, 

S For all her cherubin look- Shake/p. Tin on. 
CHr’rviv. z. f. [chærophyllum, Lat.] It isan umbelliferous plant, 
whofe leaves are divided into many fegments: the petals of 
the fiower are bifid and heart-fhaped ; and each flower is fuc- 
cecded by two long fceds, not furrowed. ‘T'he fpecies are; 
1. Garden che vil. 2. NVild perennial chervi/, or cow-weed. 
‘The firft of thefe fpecies is cultivated for fallads. Adiller. 
To CHE'RUP. v. n. [from cheer; perhaps from cheer up; cor- 
rupted to cherip.] To chirp; to ufe a cheerful voice. l 

. a The birds 

Frame to thy fong their cheerful cheriping ; 

Or hold their peace for fhame of thy fweet lays. 
CHE'SLIP. #f- A fmall vermin, that lies under ftones cr 
tiles. Skinner. 
CHESS, ». f- [echecs, Fr.] A nice and abftrufe game, in which 
two fets of men are moved in oppofition to each other. 
‘This game the Perfian magi did invent; 

“The force of Eaftern wifdom toexprefs ; 

From thence to bufy Europeans fent, 

And ftyl'd by modern Lombards penfive che/s. 

So have I feen a king on chefs, 

( His rooks and knights withdrawn, 

His queen and bifhops in diftrefs) 

Shifting about, grow lefs and lefs, 

With here and there a pawn. Dryden. 
CHE’sSS-APPLE. z. f: See WiLp SERviIcE, of which it is a fpecies. 
CHE’ss-BOARD. x. f. [from chefs and board.) The board or table 

on which the game of chels is plaid. 
And cards are dealt, and chefsboards brought, 

‘To eafe.the pain of coward thought. 


Spenf. 


Denhanrr. 


Pricr. 


a CHe’ssmMAan, n.f; [from chefs and man.] A puppet for chefs. 


>- 


y 


Peacham... 


A company of che/smen, ftanding on the fame fquares of the 
chefsboard where we left them : we fay, they are allin the f-- es 
ce, ar unmoved. Locke. 
CHE’'SS4PEAYER. 2. [.{ from chefs and player ] A -siter at chefs. 

jus like a fkilful chefsplayer, by lip 4P4 little, he draws 


‘hi : »,~ Of ufe to his greater per- 
ma Sia miop, And seer ial is aia 2 yden on ‘Drasokes Poe/y. 
fons, . mellow earth is the beft, being mere 

CHE’ss« : extremes of clay and fand ; efpecially 

N anding. Bacon. 

moul x. cifia, Lat. ] 

if it 2x materials, in which things are laid up. 
CHES ən my word: neither prefs, che/?, trunk, 
Te 2 San abftract for the remembrance of 


Shakc/p. Merry lhives of [¥indfor. 
by avarice oppreit, 
owded in the che/?. 
à cafe with boxes or drawers. 
or cavity from the fhoulders to te 


Dryd. 


or broad che/?s, or fhoulders, have 
Brown. 
he largenefs of his ch-/?, and 
i Pope's Noies on the Liad. 
-To repolite in a che; to 


Pe A a hborfes. It comes nezr 
yz in ;buman body. far. Dic? 
La > Å. 


ving a cheft; as, 


ichaflaigne, Fr. caftanea, Lat. ] 


_ sins, which are placed at remote dif- 

fruit, on the fame tree. The outer coat 

* vy rough, and has two or three nuts 

cack ufk or covering. This tree was for- 
ret. mty, as may be proved by the old build- 

g „3 ` which were, for the moft part, of this tim- 
'" 4- qual in value to the beft oak, and, for many 
-"\ceeds it, particularly for makicg veffels for 


; ith sng a property, when once thoroughly feafoned, 
“a ntain its bulk conftantly, and is not fubject to fhrink 
_ well, like other timber. Adgtiier. 
Tce truit of the cheftnut-tree. 
A woman’s tongue, 
‘Thee gives not half fo great « wow co th’ ear, 
As will acheflnut ina farmer’s fire. ShakcfP. 


mediars and cheffnuts, an 
Peacham. 
i 


Oétober has a bafket of fervices, 
f¥its that ripen at the latter time. 
=- The name of a brown colour- 
z 4 


His 


' His hair is of a good colour. 
- An excellent colour : your che/inut was ever the only 
colour. Shakefp. As yor like it. 
Micrab’s long hair was gloffy ch:Afnut brown. Cowl. Dav. 
CHuE’sToN. u.f- See Prum, of which it isa fpecies. 
CHEVALLIER. n.f. (chevalier, Fr.] A knight; a gallant 
{trong man. 
Renowned Talbot doth expeét my aid; 
And I am lowted by a traitor villain, 
And cannot help the noble chevalier. Shake/p- 
CHEV AUX de Frije. n.f (Fr. The fingular Cheval de Frife 
is feldom ufed.y The FriefMland horfe, which isa piece of 
timber, larger or ‘fmaller, and traverfed with wooden fpikes, 
pointed with iron, five or fix feet long; ufed in defending a 
paflace, ftopping a breach, or making a retrenchment to {top 
the cavalry. It is alfo called a turnpike, or tourniquet. 
: š , Chambers. 
CuHe’ver. n.f. [cleve/ne, Fr.] A river fith ; the fame with chub. 
CUHE'VERIL. 2. /. [cheverau,Fr.] A kid; kidleather-. 
A fentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wit: how quickly 





the wrong fide may be turned outward. Shake/p. 
WV hich gifts the capacity 
Of your foft cheveri/ confcience would receive, 
If you might pleafe to ftretch it. Shakefp. 


©); here’s a wit of cheveri/, that ftretches from an inch nar- 
row to an ell broad. Shake/p. Romeo and Juliet. 


CHE VISANCE.n. f. (chevifance,Fr.] Enterprize 5 atchicvement. . 


A word now not in ufe. 
Fortune, the foe of famous ch:vifance, 
Seldom, faid Guyon, yields to virtue’s aid, 
But in her way throws mifchief and mifchance. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
CLIE/V RON. n.f- [French.] One of the honourable ordi- 
naries in heraldry. It reprefents two rafters of a houfe, fet 
up as they ought to ftand. ` Harris. 
To CHEW. vu. a. [ceopyan, Sax. kauwen, Dutch. It is very 
irequently pronounced chaw, and perhaps properly. ] 
1. Lo grind with the tecth; to mafticate. 3 
It little faults, proceeding on diftemper, : 
Shall not be wink’d at, how fhall we ftretch our eye, 
\Vhen capital crimes, chew'd, fwallow’d. ‘and digefted, ` 
* aoear before us. : Shake/peare’s Henry V- 
Pacing through the foreit, 


e Ra nae JN Lof fweet and bitter toer Shakeft 
Wor cheuw’d the fict.. e a ii aes sia H 
"the. ~ zs 23 
Defeending gently, where the b ik 
Cheeses verd’rous pafture. 
By chewing, folid aliment is divije. Seah! 
human body, there is no other inftrun: Philipse 


action but the te.th. By the action of 
and mucus are fqucezed from the glands, © 
aliment; which ation, if it be long co! 
aliment into a fort of chyle. 

2. Lo meditate, or ruminate in the thought £ 


Il part:- ina 
perform this 
> the fpittle 
‘ed with the 
l turn the 


CHICA‘’NERY. -. 


-3. A 


C HI 


at the world, a logical chicaner from a man of 
Locke on Fuman Underflanding. 
‘chicanerie, Fr.) Sophiftry ; mean arts of 


things I know 
reafon. 


wrangle. 
His anger at 
greateft part.: 


difeovered mot! + s ill fuccefs, caufed him to deftroy the 


:* afe reports; and only to preferve fuch as 
ne chicanery and futility of the practice. 


CHICHES. 2. f. 5" Arbuthnot and Popes Alart. Scrib. 


CHI'CHLING V: < 
CHICKPEAS. 


this fpecies pri 

piney, penri sai 1. ne f- [lathyrus, Lat.] ‘The plants of 

“ike. and other « © abundance of flowers, which are very 

nattgeeed, anc.“ Sf pots of flowers to place in chim- 
? : yes of large rooms. In Germany they are 


ccs S iten as peas, though neither fo. tender nor 
A Afi ller. 


CHICKEN. paf [ 
t. The young of a c'cen, Sax. 4icckens Dutch. j 


W hat, all my i 
At one fell {vor 7 > 
For when ° Sy chickens, 


W hile it is a 
yct hath feen t' 


‘ird, particularly of a hen, or fmall bird. 
my pretty ones ? 

and their dam, 

i Shakefp. Alacteth. 
hell is broke, out comes a chick. Davies. 
?, and hath no fpurs, nor cannot hurt, nor 

-e motion, yet he readily practifeth it. 


AE T 4 f Hales Origin of Mankind. 
Nors se was a fen-night old they fay, 
Elav nd humble to her dying day 5 

other _ nor hen, was known to difobey. Dryden. 


ce notion that one laid the egg out of which the 


is aa 1atched, I have a clear idea of the relation of dam 
Upc - í Locke. 
cs ainy days alone I dine, 
An. . chick and pint of. wine : 
2 Aw .ny days I dine alone, 
vsick'my chicken to the bone. Swift. 
- d of tendernefs. 
My Ariel, chicks, 


s is thy charge. Shake/p. Tempe/t. 


a for a young 
Chen, Chloc, 
- thirty-fix and thirty-eight 5 
-  arfue your trade of fcandal-picking, 
Your hints, that Stella is no chicken. Swift. 
4 CKENHEARTED. adj. [from chicken and heart.] Cowardly; 
timorous; fearful. 
Now we fet up for tilting in the pit, 
Where ’tis agreed by bullies, chickenbearted, 
` To fright the ladies firft, and then be parted. Prol. to Sp. F. 
The CHICKENPOX. n.f. An exanthematous diftemper, fo 
called from its being of no very great danger. 
CurcKuine. 2./. [from chick.] A fmall chicken. 
Curcepeas. n.f. [from chick and pea. | 
It hath a papilionaceous flower, fucceeded by fhort fwellin 
s, like the inflated bladder of a fifh: the feeds are fhape 


irl. 
ill go on to prate 


NV hile the fierce monk does at his tri, Tliments. ike a ram’s head. It is feldom cultivated in England, where 
He chew, revenge, abjuring his offen- peas will do well, which are much preferable. Miller. 
Guile in his tongue, and murder in” CaxrcKwEep. n. f- [ chick and weed.| The name of a’plant. 
He ftabs his judge, to prove kis ir Green mint, or chickweed, are common applications, and 
3. To safte without fwallowing. of good ufe, in all the hard f{wellings of the breaft, occafioned 
Heavy’n's in my mouth, ur. by milk. A Wifeman of Tumours. 
As if i did but only chew its name. To CHIDE. vw. a. preter. chid or chode, part. chid or chidden. 
Some bou'.s are to be tafted, oth [civan, Sax.] 
fome few to be ci cued and digeft~ >. x. To reprove; to check; to correét with words: applied to 
to beread only in parts; others ` id perfons. 
and fome few to E “oll re Chide him for faults, and do it reverently, 
m ; When you perceive his blood inclin’d to mirth. Shakcfp- 
Jo CHEw. v.n. To char “upon: to >n. If he do fet 
I will with patience he?” and fin yse ‘The very wings of reafon to his heels, 
Till then, my noble friend, -hew u And fly like chidden Mlercury from Jove. Shake/p. 
Inculecate the doétrine of difoccties A Thofe, that do teach your babes, 
multitude to chew upon't. z >. Do it with gentle means, and eafy tafks ; 
Old politicians chew on wiflorr 2 He might have chid me fo: for, in good faith, 
And blunder on in bufinefs to tl I am a child to chiding. Shakefp. Othello. 
CHICANE. n. f- [chicave, Fr.] derive Scylla wept, ¢ n 
ve aaa wer chico, little. ] ata Toe her barking ves into boned ene k Afilton. 
ts 1e art o rotractin b ¢ ove the waves as eptune thew is face, . 
artifice. ý n eee Je To chide the winds, ag a the S dae race. Waller. 
‘The general] part of the civil law c r Yow look, as.if yon ftern philofopher ; 
of private alee. but the affairs and intercanthe Fi . Had juft now chid you. : p è Addif.n’s Cate. 
mat.ons, grounded upon the principles of reafon. of any woman of better fafhion in the parifh happened to 
His attornies have hardly one trick left; they ar- T ~ abtent from church, they were fure of a vifit from him, to 
of ¿ll their chicane. "lt py sah “ee to dine ie her.. - Swift. 
2. Artifice in general. This fenfe is only i ili A n drive away with reproof. 
Unvwillins iran in Kone TA niet, y in familia Ere a T, Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, ` 
He ftrove to lengthen the campaign, “5 =a ave chid me from the battle. Shake/p- 
"o R os fave his forces by chicane. = Piia re ‘seme; to da dhe rece © things. ; da 
2 CHICANE. vw. 72. [chicane `r. = “ats murmur’d throu theleaves your long delay, 
tr.cks. t WER AO Moog K eeno wae : fountains, o’er the pebbles, chid your Ags” Dryd. 
CritcA’Nern. 2. f. [chicancur, Fr. . . A- a > bid the folly of my thgughtlefs h 3 : 
cifputant; a Ro es ý Shia aa ia tia A Te ahaa ne Kore perfected, the joy was paft. a 
‘This is the only way to diftinguifh the two moft differer. ` ; J'A. . A 
~ our; to fcold. = “ries 


2 


What‘ had ‘he to do to ‘chiveat me. Shake/p. As you like st. 
e- Next morn, betimes, the bride was ming : 
“The ‘mother fcreain’d, the father chid, - 
- Where can this idle wench be hid ? 
2. To quarrel with.. 
“Che bufinefs of the flate does him offence, 


And he does chide with. yous Shakefp. Othello. 
3- To make a noife. 


Swift. 


As doth a rock againf} the chiding 





2 

-flood, 

Should the approach of-this*@ild-river break, 

find ftand.unfhaken yours. Shake/p. Henry VIII. 
Cur’pee..n..f- [from chide.] A rgöyker; a reprover. 

` Nother that chides, fir, at any hand, I pray.~— 

I love no chiders, fir. akefjp. Taming of the Shrew. 
CHIEF. adj. [chef. the head, Fr.] 
X.. Principal; moft eminent; above the reft in any refpect. 

Thefe were the chief of the officers that were over Solomon’s 
works. I Kings, ik:°23. 

. The hand of the princes and rulers hath been chief in this 
tre{pafs. . Bara; ix. 2. 

_ Your country, chief in arms, abroad defend ; 

At home, with morals, arts, and laws amend. Pcpe’s Bpi- 

2. Eminent; extraordinary. - i 

A froward man foweth ftrife, and a whifperer fepdrateth 
chief friends. Prowerbs,. xvi. 28. 

3- Capital; of the firft order; that to which other parts are iùn- 
feriour, or fubordinate. 

I came to have a good general view of the apoftle’s main 
purpofe.in writing the epiftle, and the chief branches of his dif- 
courfe wherein he profecuted it. Locke's Pref. to St. Paul's Ep. 

4- It is ufed by fome writers in the fuperlative degree; but, FE 
think, improperly: the Comparative is never found. 
Wee beféech you, bend you to remain 

Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 

Our chizfef? courtier, coufin, and our fon. Shakelpeare. 

Doeg an Edomite, the chiefef? of the herdmen. 1 Sa. xxi. 7. 

He fometimes denied admiffion to the chiefe/? officers of the 

- army. Clarenden. 
Crier. 2. /. [from the adjective. ] 
x. Acoiimander; a leader. 
Is pain to them 
iLefs pain, lefs tobe fled? or thou than_they 
iLefs hardy to endure; *couragious chief / 
The firft in flight from pain. . Adilton’s Paradifa Laf. 
After or before were never known ' 

Such chiefs; as each an army feem’d alone. Dryden's Fab. 
A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod ; 

An honeft man’s the nobleft work of God. Pope. 
A prudent chief not always muft difplay 

His pow’rs in equal-ranks, and. fair arrays 

But with th’ occafion and the place comply, 

Conceal his Fofte; nay fem fometimes to fly. Pope. 

2. In CHIEF, inlaw. J capite, without a fuperiour lord. 

Ail fums demandable, either for licence of alienation to be 
made of Jands holden in chief, or for the pardon of any fuch 
alienation already made without licence, have been ftayed in the 
way to the hanaper. Bacon’s Off. Aitcnations. 

Í hall be proud to hold my dependance on you in chief, as 
E do part of myfmall fortune in Wilthhire. ' Dryden. 

3. In Spenfer it feems to fignify fomewhat like atchievement; a 
mark of diftin&tion. l . 
. Where be the nofegays that fhe dight for thee ? 

‘The coloured chaplets eee. or within a chi-f, 

The knottifh rufh-rings, and gilt rofemary. Spenfer. 

4- In heraldry. 

T he chief is fo called of the French word chef, the head or 

upper part: this poffeffes the upper third part of the efcutcheon. 

- Peacham cn Drawing. 

CHrerFress. adj. [from chief] Without a head; without æ 

leader. 
And chiefie/s armies doz’d out the campaign, 

And navies yawn’d for orders on the main. Dunciad. 

CHIEFLY. adv. [from chief.] Principally; eminently; more 
than common. 

Any man who will ferioufly confider the nature cf an epic 
poem, what actions it defcribes, and what perfons they are 
chiefly whom it informs, will find it a work ful of-difficulty. 

Dryden's Juven. Preface- 

Thofe parts of the kingdom, where the number and effates 

of the diffenters chiefy lay. Swit. 
CuHreErrRie£. 2. f. [from chicf.] A fmall rent paid to the lord 
| paramount. - i 

Fhey fhail be well able to live upon thofe lands, to yield 
her majefty reafonable chiefrie, and alfo give a compctent 
maintenance unto the ‘garrifons. Spenfer. 

Would the referved rent at this day be any more than a 
{mall chiefrie. Swift. 

Crier Tain. z. f: [from chirfy n. f- captain. ] 
1. Aleader; a commander. f 
. That fore’d their chieftain, fot his fafety’s fakes 
(Pheir chieftain Humber named was aright) 


C H I 
Unto the mighty ftream him to betake; 
Where he an end of battle and of life did make. 
2. The head of a clan. ; l 
It broke, and abfolutely fubdued all the lords and chietains 
of the Irifhry. Davies on Delina 
CHIE'VANCE. ps [probably from achevance, Fr. purciafe.] 
hating in which money is extorted; as difcount. Now 
obfolete. 


There were good laws againft ufury; the baftard ufe of mo- 
ney; and againit unlawful chiewances and exchanges, which is 
baftard ufury. Racon'’s Henry VII. 

CHILBLA'IN. 2. f [from chill, cold, and lain; fo that Tem- 
ple feems miftaken in his etymology, or has written it wrong 
to ferve a purpofe.] Sores made by froft. 

I remembered the cure of childblanrs when 


> ag may be called the childrens gout) 


Fairy Qua 


I was a boy, 
by burning at the 


e.- Lemple. 
CHILD. x. / inthe plural CHILDREN. [cilb, Sax.] ’ ine 
x. An infant, or very young perfon. 

In age, -to wifh for youth is full as vain, 
As for a youth to turn ‘a child again. Denham: 


We fhould no more be kinder to one child than to another, 
than we are tender of one eye more than of the other. LL fir. 
The young lad muft not be ventured abroad at eight or ten, 
for fear of what may happen to the-tender chi/d; though he then 
rans ten, times lefs.rifque than at fixteen. ` Locke. 
‘The ftroak of de is nothing: children endure it, and the 
greateit cowards find it no pain. Wakes Prep. for Death. 
2. One in the line of filiation; oppofed to the parent. 

Where children have been expofed, or taken away young, 
and afterwards have approached to their parents p-efence, the 
Parents, though they have not known them, have had a fecret 
jey, or other alteration thereupon. Bacon’s Natural Liiftory. 


_ I fhall fee 
The winged . vengeance overtake fuch children. Shake/p. 
Se unexhau! her perfections were, ve 
That for more children, fhe had more to fpare. Dryden 


He in afruitful wife’s embraces old, 
A long increafe of childrens children told. Add. Ovids Alet. 


3. In the of ipture. 
Onc coke kent, 


aen DWE Jfa. x. 19. x Cor. xiii. rx. 
uch as are ng in grace. X “Fohbn, il: 12 
Such as sre kambio and docile. Mai, xvii. 3, j. 


The defcendants of a man, how remote foever, are called 
children; as the children of Edom, the children of Ifrael. 
The children of light, the children of darknefs; who follow 
ight, who remain in darknefs. 
‘The ele&, the bleffed, are alfo called the children of God. 
How is he numbered among the children of God, and his lot 
is among the faints ! Wifdom, w. 54 
In the New Teftament, believers are commonly called chil- 
dren of God. 
Ye are all the children of God, by faith in Jefus Chrifte 
Gal. iii. 26. Calmet: 
4- A girl child. , l 
Mercy on’s, a bearne ! a very pretty bearne! 
A boy, or child, 1 wonder ! _ Shake/p. Winters Fale: 
5. Any thing, the produ& or effe& of another. 
Macduff, this noble pafijon, 
Chi/d of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wiip’d the black fcruples. Shake/p. Adacheth. 
6. To be with Carro. ‘To be pregnant. 
If it muft ftand ftill, let wives with child 
Pray that their burthen may not fall this day, 
iLeft that their hopes prodigioufly be croft: Shake/p. K. Jobn. 
To CHILD: v. 2. [from the noun.] ‘To bring children. 
e ípring, the fummer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries. Shake/p. Midfummer Nights Dream: 
As to childing women, young vigorous pèople, after irregu- 
larities of diet, in {fuch it begins with hæmorrhages. 4rburhnore 
CHr’i DBEARING, participial fubftantive. [from chi/d and bear.) 
The act of bearing children. 
To thee, 
Pains only in childbearing were foretold, 
And, bringing forth, foon recompens’d with joy, 
Fruit of thy womb. a a Mlton’s Paradife Loft. 
‘The timorous and irrefolute Sylvia has demurred ’till the is 
paft chi/dbeartrz. Addion’s Spedlator. 
CH’ LOBED. n... [from child and bed.] ‘The ftate of a woman 
bringing a child or being in labour. 
‘The funerals of prince Arthur, and of queen Elizabeth, who 
died in chi'dbed inthe Tower. ` Bacon's Flenry VII. 
` Pure, as when wath’d from fpot of chi'dbedftain. Par. Regi 
Yet thefe, tho’ poor, the pain of chi/dbed bear. `- Drydens 
Let no one be actually married, ’till fhe hath the chi/dbed pilə 
lows. : Spediator. 
Women in childbed are in the cafe of perfons wounded. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
CHILDBIRTH. 2. f. [from child and birth.] Travail; labour; 
the time of bringing forth; the a& of bringing forth. 


The 


"the mother of Pyrocies, fhortly after her childbirth, dicd. 
Sidney- 
A kernel void of any tafte, but not fo of virtue, cfpecially for 
women travaiiling in childiirth. Carew 's Survey of Cornwall, 
In the whole fex of women, God hath decreed the fharpeft 
pains of chiidii. ti 5 to thew, that there is no ftate cxempt from 
foi row. Taylsr’s Lloly Living. 
Tie to his wife, before the time afign’d 
For chiidii th came, thus bluntly fpoke his mind 
Cin LDED. a j. [from chicd.] Furnifhed with a child. 
How light and portable my pain feems now, 
When that which makes me bend, makes the king bow; 
He childe.? as I fatherd. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Cum orraras Day. [from child and ma/s.] 
The day cf the weck. throughout the year, anfwering to 
the day on which the feaft of the holy Innocents is folemnized, 
which week and fuperftitious perfons think an unlucky day. 
So ycu talk not of hares, or fuch uncouth things; for that 
proves as ominous to the fifherman, as the beginning of a 
voyage on the day when childermnas day fell, doth to the ma- 
riner. Carews Sur: vey of Cornwail. 
CHi'tpi0cp. z. f. [from ckil’; cilohad, Sax.] 
a. Ihe ftate of infants; or, according to fome, 
which we are children. 
Now I have ftain’d the child/:cod of our joy 
\WV ith blood, remov'd but little from our own. Shakc/peare. 
Tke fons of lords and gentlemen fhould be trained up in 
learning from their childhood. Spenfer on Ireland. 
Seldom have I ceas’d to eye 
Thy infancy, thy childhood, and thy youth. Milton, 
“ihe fame authority that the aétions of a man have with us 
in ourchsleco-d, the fame, in every period of life, has the prac- 
tice of ail whom we regard as our fuperiors. Rogers. 
2. I hetime of life between infancy and puberty. 
Infancy and childs d demand chin, cepious, nourifhing ali- 
ment. A: buthnot on Aliments. 
3- ‘Lhe properties of a child. 
‘Their love in early infancy began, 
And rofe as chiiébied ripen’d into man. 
CHILDISH. ad. [from child. ] 
1. Havinz the qualities of a child; trifling, ignorant; fimple. 
Learning hath its infancy, when itis but beginning and al- 
molt chilai/o: then its youth, when it is luxuriant and juve- 
rile. Bacons Effays. 
2. Eccoming only children; trivial; puerile. 
Niufidcrus being elder by three or four years, by the dif- 
-ference there was taken away the occafion of childijh conten- 


Dryd. cw. 


the time in 


Dryden's Fables. 


tions. Sidney. 
The lion’s whelps fhe faw how he did bear, 
And loll in ruzged arms withouten childifh fear. Fairy Qu. 


wy hen I was yet a child, no chi.di® play 
To me was pleafing ; all my mind was fet 
Serious to learn and know. Paradife Regained. 
‘The fathers looked on the worfhip of images as the moft 
iy and chiidi/A thing in the world. Stilingfreet’s Defence. 
One that hath newly learn’d to fpeak and go, 
Loves chil.i/h plays. Rofcommon. 
They have fpoiled the beauty of the walls with abundance 
of childifa fentences, that confiit often in a jingle of words. 
; Addifon on Italy. 
By converfation the childifh humours of their younger days 
might be worn out. Arbuthnot’s Fiflory o S Bull, 
CaAIL'DISHLY. adv. [from child jk.] Ina childith trifling way ; 
like a child. 
‘Together with his fame their infamy was fpread, who had 
fo rafhly and chi/difr/y ejeAXed him. fdooker’s Preface. 
It isa thick mifty error, fupported by fome men of excellent 
judgment in their own profefiions, but chi/di/>ly unfkilful in an 
thing befides. 
Ci’: DISHNESS. 2. f. [from childifb.] 
t. Pucrility 5 triflingnefs. 
‘Line actions of chil/difbnefs, and unfafhionable carriage, time 
and age will of itfelf be furce to reform. Locke. 
Nothing in the world could give a truer idea of the fuper- 
Rition, credulity, and chi/di/bne/s of the Roman catholick reli- 
gion. Addifon on Italy. 
2. Harmlcfinefs. 
Speak thou, boy 5 
Perhaps thy childi/enc/s will move him more 
Than can our reaions. Shakefp- Ccriolenus. 
Citiitorrss. adj. [from child.] Without children; without 


cir pı Z. 
aa thy fword hath made women childiefs, fo fhall thy mo- 
ther be erid., 5s among women. 1 Samuel, xv. 33- 


A man iinall fee the nobleft works and foundations have 
prececded from childle men; which have fought to exprefs 
t: cimazges of their minds, where thofe of their bodies “have 
fail.d: fo the care of poflerity is moft in them that have no 
pofterity-. Bacons Effays. 

Childicfs thou art, child/efs remain: fo death 

t hall be deceiv’d his glut. Miilicn’s Paradtife Loft. 


Hayward on Edward VI. 
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She can give you the reafon why fuch a one died childle/s: 


Speclatar: 
CHI'LDLIKE. adj. [from child and /ike.] Becoming or befeem- 
ing a child. : 

Who can owc no lefs than childlike obedience to her that 
hath more than motherly carce. Hlocker. 

I thought the remnant of mine age 

Should havejbcen cherifh’d by her childlike duty. Shakefp: 

Cri’nian. n. f. [from pares ] A thoufand; a collection or 
fum containing a thoufand. 

We make cycles and periodg.af years; as decads, centuries. 
chiliads, &c forthe ufe of computation in hiftory. Flo'der. 

CHILIA EDRON. x. f. [from xAse.] A figure of a thoufand 
fides. 

In aman, who {peaks of a chiliaedron, or a body of a thou- 
fand fides, the idea of the figure may be very confufed, though 
that of the number be very diftinét. Locke. 

CHILIFA'CTIVE. adj. [from chi/e.] That which makes chile. 

Whether this be not effeéted by fome way of corrofion, ra- 
ther than any proper digeftion, chiiifad?ive mutation, or ali- 
mental converfion.,. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

CHILIFA'CTORY,. Adj. [from chile.] “That which has the qua- 
lity of making chile. 

We fhould rather rely upon a chilifaé?ory menftruum, or di- 
oe preparation drawn from fpecies or individuals, whofe 
{tomachs peculiarly difflolve lapideous bodies. Brcown. 

CHILIPAGA TION. 7. f. [from chile.] “The act of making chile. 
. %owall we affirm that iron is indigefted in the ftomach of 
the @ iriche ; but we fufpeét this effe&t to proceed not from any 
liquid reduction, or tendence to chylification, by the power of 
natural heat. Brown’s Vulgar Errcurs. 
CHILL. adj. [cele, Sax.] 
1. Cold ; that which is cold to the touch. 
And all my plants I fave from nightly ill], 
Of noifom winds, and blafting vapours chill. Ailton. 
2. Cold; having the fenfation of cold; fhivering with cold. 
My heart, and my chi// veins, now freezing with defpair. 
Rowe's Reyal Convert. 
3- Depreffed ; dejeéted ; difcouraged. 
CHILL. ». / [from the adjeétive.] Chilnefs; cold. 

I very well know one to have a fort of chi// about his 
cordia and hgd. 

Zo CHILL. v.a. [from the adjeétive.] 
1. To make cold. 


præ- 
Derham’s Phy/fico-theology. 


Age has not yet 
So fhrunk my finews, or fo chill’d my veins, 
But confcious virtue in my breaft remains. 


a a Dryden. 

Heat burns his rife, froft chills his fetting beams 

And vex the world with oppofite extremes. Creech. 
Each changing feafon does its poifon bring ; 

Rheums chi// the winter, agues blaft the fpring. Prior. 

Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms, or trumpet’s clangor fhrill 
Affrights the wives, or chi//s the virgin’s blood. Philips. 


3. To deprefs; to dejeét ; to difcourage. 
Every thought on God chills the gaiety of his fpirits, and 
awakens terrors, which he cannot bear. Rogers’s Sermons. 
3- To blaft with cold. 

The fruits perifh on the ground, 

Or foon decay, by {nows immod’rate chill’ d, 
By winds are blafted, or by lightning kild. Blackm. Creat. 
Cur’rriiness. 2. /. [from chi//y.] A fenfation of fhivering cold. 
If che patient furvives three days, the acutenefs of the pain 


abates, and a chillinc/s or fhivering affects the body. Arbuthnot. 
Curtxry. adj. [from chill.] Somewhat cold, 
A chilly fweat bedews 
My fhudd’ring limbs. Philips. 


Cri’twness. n. f: [from chil’.] Coldnefs ; want of warmth. 
If you come out of the fun fuddenly into a fhade, there fol- 
loweth a chilne/s or fhivering in all the body. 
This, while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart, 

A porone chilne/s feizes cv’ry part, 

‘The veins pour back the blood, and fortify the heart. Dryd. 
CHIMB. z. f. [4ime, Dut.] The end of a bprrel or tub. 
CHIME. x. f. [The original of this word is doubtful. Junius 

and MiinfLew fuppofe it corrupted from cimtal; Skinner from 
gamme, or gamut; Fanfhaw from chiamare, to call, becaufe the 
chime calleto,church. Perhaps it is only foftened from chirmey 
or churme, an old word for the found of many voices, or in- 
ftruments making a noife together. ] 
1. I he confonant or harmonick found of many correfpondent 
inftruments. 
Hang our fhaggy thighs with bells ; 
That, as we do fttrike a tune, 
In our dance, fhall make a chime. 
The found’ 
Of inftruments, that made melodious chime, 
\WVas heard, of harp and organ. MGilton’s Paradife Lof. 
J_ove virtuc, fhe alonc is free; 
She can teach you how to climb 


Higher than the f{phery chine. 


Bacon. 


Ben. Fohnfon. 


Milton. 
3. The 


2. The correfpondence of found. 
Love firít invented verfe, and form’d the rhime, 
The motion meafur’d, harmoniz’d the chime. Dryden. 
3- The found of bells, not rung by ropes, but ftruck with 
hammers. In this fenfeit is always ufed in the plural, chimes. 
Ve have heard the cAsnmies at midnighr. Shake/p. 
4. The correfpondence of proportion or relation. 
The conceptions of things are placed in their feveral de- 
grees of fimilitude ; as in feveral proportions, one to another : 


in which harmonious chimes, the voice of reafon is often 
drowned. 


Grew. 
To CHIME. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To found in harmony or confonance. 
To make the rough recital aptly chime, 
Or bring the fum of Gallia’s lofs to rhime, 
"Tis mighty hard. Prior. 


2. Tocorrefpond in relation or proportion. 
Father and ton, hufband and wife, and fuch other corre- 
lative terms, do belong one to another; and, through 
cuftom, do readily chime, and anfwer one another, in people’s 
memories. Locke. 
3- Toagree; to fallin with. 
He not only fat quietly and heard his father railed at, but 
often chimed in with the difcourfe. tdrbuthnot. 
4. To fuit with; to agree. 
Any feét, whofe reafonings, interpretation, and language, 
I have been ufed to, will, of courfe, make alk chime that 
way ; and make another, and perhaps the genuine meaning of 
the author, feem harfh, ftrange and uncouth to me Locke. 
5. To jingle; to clatter. 
But with the meaner tribe I’m forc’d to-chime, 


And, wanting ftrength to rife, defcend to rhime. Smith. 


To CHime. v. a. To move, or ftrike, or found harmonically, . 


or with juft confonancy. 
With litted arms they order ev’ry blow, 
And chime their founding hammersin a row: 
With labour'd anvils Ætna groans below. Dryden. 
2. To ftrike a bell with a hammer. 
CHIMERA. 2. /. [Chimera,, Lat.] A vain and wild fancy, 
as remote from reality as the exiftence of the poctical chimera, 
a monfter feigned to have tiie head of a lion, the belly of a 
goat, and the tail of a dragon. 
In fhort, the force of dreams is of a piece, 
Chimeras all; and more abfurd, or lefs. Dryden. 
No body joins the voice of a fheep with the fhape of a 
horfe, to be the complex ideas of any real fubftances, unlefs 
he has a mind to hl) his head with chimeras, and his difcourfe 
with unintelligible words. Locke. 
CHIME’RICAL. adj. [from chimera.] Imaginary; fanciful; 
wildly, vainly, or fantaftically conceiyed ; fanraitick. 
Notwithftanding the finenefs of this allegory muy atone 
for it in fome meafure, I cannot think that perfons of fuch a 
chimerical exiftence are proper actors in an epic poem. Spelat. 
CHIME’RICALLY. adu. [from chimerizal.] WVainly; wildly; 
fantattically. 
CHI'MINAGE. 2. f. [from chimin, an old law word for a road. ] 
A toll for paflage through a foreft. Cowel. 
CHLMNEY. x. /- [:beminée, French.] 
x. The paffage through which the fmoke afcends from the fire 
in the houfe. 
Chimnies, with fcorn, rejecting fmoke. Swift. 
2. The turret raifed above the roof of the houfe, for convey- 
ance of the fmoke. 
The night has been-unruly : where we lay, 
Our chimnies were blown down. ohake/peare. 
3- The fireplace. 
The chimney 
Is fouth the chamber; and the chimneypiecc, 
Chafte Dian bathing. Shake/peare. 
The fire which the Chaldeans worfhipped for a god, is 
crept into every man’s chimney. aleigh. 
Low offices, which fome neighbours hardly think it worth 
ftirring from their chimney fides to obtain. Seo: 
CHIMNEY-CORNER. 2. f. [from chimney and corner.) he 
firefide ; the feat on each end of the firegrate; ufually noted 
in proverbia? language for being the place of idlers, 
Yet fome old men 
Tell ftories of you in their chisaney-corner. Denham. 
CHIYMNEYPIECE. 2. f. [from chimney and piece.] “The orna- 
mental piece of wood, or ftone, that is fet rourfd the fireplace. 
Polifh and brighten the marble hearths and chimneypieces 


with a clout dipt in greafe; nothing maketh them fhine fo 
well. 


Swift. 
CHI’MNEYSW*EPER. 7. f. [from chimney and /weeper.] 
I. One whofe trade it is to clean foul chimnies of foot. 
To look like her, are .#immeyfiveepers black : 
And fince her time are colliers counted bright. Shakefp. 


The little chimney/weeper fkulks along, 

And marks with footy {tains the heedlets throng. Gay. 

Even lying Ned the chimnexfweeper of Savoy, and Tom 

the Portugal duftman, put in thcir claims. Arb. 
2. Itis vfed proverbially for one of a mean and vile occupation, 


Ng. XXIV. 
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Golden lads and girls, all muft; 
As chimneyfweepers, come to duft. 
CHIN. 2 f. Ecinne, Sax. 4inn, Germ.] 
beneath the under Jip. 
Bur al] the words I could 
and thrufting out her chin. 


Shakespeares 
The part of rhe trace 


get of her, was wrying her waift, 


Sidney. 
With his amazonian chin he drove 
The briftled lips before him. Shake, peare- 
He rais’d his hardy head; which funk again, ; 
And, {linking on his baka. knock’d his chin. Dryden. 


CHINA. n.f. [from China, the country where it js made. ] 
China ware; porcelain; a fpecies of veflels made in China, 
dimly tranfparent, partaking of the qualities of earth and 
glafs. They are made by mingling two kinds of eatcii, of 
which one eafily vitrifies ; the other refiits a very ftrone hcat: 
when the vitrifiable earth is melted into glaís, they are com- 
pistes burnt. i 


pleen, vapours, or fmall pox, above them all, 
And miftrefs of herfelf, tho’ zAina fall. 


After fupper, carry your plate and china together in the fame 
bafketr. Swifts 
CHi’na-ORANGE. z. f. [from China and orange.) The fweet 
orange; fuppofed originally of China, J ta : 
ot many years has the C#ina-orange been propagated in 
Portugal and Spain. it Mortimer. 

CHI NA-Roor. x. f. f( from China and root.] A medicinal oot, 
brought originally rom China. 

Cri’NcoucnHn. z. f- [perhaps more properly &incough, from 
kincken, to pant, Dut. and cough.] A violent and convuliive 
cough, to which children are fubjcct. 

I have obferyved a chinzough, complicated with an inter- 
mittinz fever. Lo, er on, the Humours. 

CHINE. x. /. [echine, Fr. fehiena, Ital. pira, Lat. cein, . Arot. ] 

x. IT he part of the back, in which the fpine or hackbone is found. 


She {trake him fuch a blow upon his chine, that fhe o; cned 
all his body. i 


Pope. 


i Sidney. 
He prefents her with the tufky head, . 
And chine, with rifing briftles roughly tpread.-° Dryden. 
2. A piece of the back o; un animal. 


Curt out the burly boned clown in chines of beef ere thou 
Nleep. . Shakefpeare. 
He had killed eight fat hogs for this feafon, and-he had dealt 
about his chines very liberally amongtt his neighbours. Spectat. 
To CHINE. v. a. [from the noun. ] o cut into chines. 
He thst in his line did chime the long rib’d Apenniric. 
CHINE. x» jJ: [cinan, to gape, Sax. 
wife; an opening: r 
Pyramus and Thi: 


Dry. 
] A {mall apertufe long- 
ap between the parts of any thing. 
y did talk through the . iné of a wall. 
Shake/p. Adidfummer Night's Dream. 
Plagues alfo have been raifed by anointing the chinks of 
doors, and the like. ; Bacon. 
Though birds have no epiglottis, yet they fo contraét the 
chink of their larinx, as to prevent the admiffion of wet or 
dry indigefted. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
In vain fhe fearch’d each cranny of the houfe, 
Each gaping chink, impervious to a moufe. Swift. 
Orher inventions, falfe and abfurd, that are like fo many 
chinks and holes to difcover the rottennefs of the whole fa- 


brick. South. 
Jo CHINK. v. a. [derived b 


y Skinner from the found.] To 
fhake fo as to make a foun pera 
He chinks his purfe, and takes his feat of ftate: 
With ready quills the dedicators wait. Pope. 
Zo CHINK. v. 2. To found by ftriking each other. 
Lord Strutt’s money fhines as bright, and chinks as well, as 
"{quire South’s. . . Arbuthnot. 
When not a guinea chink’d on Martin’s boards, 
And Atwill’s {elf was drain’d of all his hoards. Swift. 
Curnky. adj. [from chink.] Full of holes; gaping; opening, 
into narrow clefts. 
But plaifter thou the chinky hives with clay. 
Grimalkin, to domeftick vermin fworn 
An everlafting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o’er a chinky gap, 
Protending her fell claws, to thoughtlefs mice 
Sure ruin. Philips. 
Cuints. 2. /. Cloath of cotton made in India, and- printed 
with colours. 
Let a charming chints, and Bruffels lace, 

Wrap my cold limbs, and fhade my lifelefs face. Pope. 
Curorpine. 2. /. [from chapin, Span.] A high fhoe, formerly 
wora by ladics. l 

‘Your ladyfhip is nearer heaven than when I faw you laft, 

by the altitude of a chioppine. Shake/peare. 
The woman was a giantefs, and yet walked always in 
chioppines. Cowley. 
CHIP, CHEAP, CHIPPING, in the names of places, imply a 
market; from the Sax. cyppan, ceapan, to buy. Gib/on. 
Zo Cuip. v. a. [probably corrupted from ch:p~.] To cut into 
{pall pieces 5 to diminifh, by cutting away a little at a 
time. 
To return to our ftatue in the block of marble, we fee it 


4 M fometimes 


Dryden. 


foretimes only begun to be chipped; fometimes rough hewn, 

and juft {ketched into an human figure. Addifon. 

The critick ftrikes out all that is not juft; 

And ’tis ev’n fo the butler chips his cruft. King’s Cookery. 

Induttry 
‘Taught him to chip the wood, and hew the ftone. 
CHIP. z. /. [from the verb. ] 

x. A {mall piece taken off by a cutting inftrument. 

Cucumbers do extremely affect moifture, and over-drink 
themfelves, which Chaff or .4ips forbiddeth. Bacon. 

‘That chip made the iron fwim, not by any natural power. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
The ftraw was laid below: 

Of chips and ferewood was the fecond row. Dryden. 

2. A fmall piece, however made. À 
' The manganefe lies in the vein in lumps wrecked, in an ir- 

regular manner, among clay, coarfe fpar, and chips of ftone. 

ITV oodward on Foffils. 

CHIPPING z. f. [from fo chip.] <A fragment cut off. 

They dung their land with the chippings of a fort of foft 

ne. i Mortimer. 

The chippings and filings of thefe jewels, could they be pre- 
ferved, are of more value than the whole mafs of ordina 
authors. Felton on the Clafficks. 

CuHIRA’GRICAL. adj. [chiragra, ‘Lat.] Having the gout in 
the hand; fubjeét to the gout in the hand. 

Chiragricalperfons do fuffer in the finger as well asin the reft, 
and fometimes firft of all. rown’s Vulgar Errours. 

CHIRO’GRAPHER om. f. [o¢elp, the hand, and ypai@w, to write. ] 
He that exercifes or profefles the aét or bufinefs of writing. 

‘Thus paffeth it from-this office to. the chirographer’s, to be 

engrofied. ; com. 

CHIRO'GRAPHIST. 2. f. [See CHIROGRAPHER.}] "This word 
is ufed in the following paflage, I think improperly, for one 
that tells fortunes, by examining the hand: the true word is 
chirofophifi, or chiromancer. 

Let the phifiognomifts examine his features ; let the chiro~ 
graphifis behold his palm; but, above all, let us confulc for 
the calculation of his nativity. Arbuthnot. 

CHIRO‘’GRAPHY. 2./. [See CHIROGRAFHER.} The art of 
writing. $ : 
CuHIRO’MANCER. 1. f. [See CHirROmMANCY.} One that fore- 
tells future events by infpe€ting the hand. 
‘The middle fort, who have not much to fpare, 
To chiromancers’ cheaper art repair, 
Who clap the pretty palm, to makethe lines more fair. 
Dryden's enal, fat. vi. 
CHIRO'MANCY. 7. f- [xete, the hand, and pavlis, a propher.} 
The art of foretelling the events of life, by infpecting the 
hand. , - 

There is not much confiderable in that doétrine of chiro- 
mancy, that fpots in the top of the nails do fignify things 
paft; in the middle, things prefent į and at the bottom, events 
to come. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To CHIRP. v. z. [perhaps contracted from cheer up. The 
Dutch have circken.] To make a cheerful noife; as birds, 
when they call without finging. 

She chirping ran, he peeping 


Thom. 


flew away, 


"Till hard by them both he and fhe did ftay. Sidney. 
Came he right now to fing a raven’s note; 
And thinks he, that the chirping of a wren 
Can chafe away the firft conceived found. Shake/pearc. 
No chirping lark the welkin fheen invokes. Gay. 
: The careful hen 
Calls all her chirping family around. Thomfon. 


Yo CHIRP. wv. a. [This feems apparently corrupted from 
cheer up.] To make cheerful. 
Let no fober bigot here think it a fin, 
To puth on the chirping and moderate bottle. 
Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks 5 


Sobufon. 


He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. Pope. 
CHIRP. [from the verb.] The voice of birds or infeéts. 
Winds over us whifper’d, flocks by us did bleat, | 
And chirp went the grafhopper under our feet. Spe&at. 


CHi’RPER. 2. f: [from chirp.] One that chirps; one that is 
chearful. 

' Jo CHIRRE. V. z- [ceontan, Sax.] See CHURME. 

To coo as a pigeon. 


feyov, work.] One that cures ailments, not by internal me- 
icines, but outward applications. - It is now generally pro- 
nounced, and by many written, /urgeon. ~ 
When a man’s wounds ceafe to fmart, only becaufe he has 
loft his feeling, they are neverthelefs mortal, for his not feeing 
his need of a chirurgeon. South. 
CHIRU’/RGERY. z. f. [from chirurgeon.] “The art of curing by 
external applications. 
Gynecia having {kill in chirurgerys an art in thofe days 
much efteemed. Sidney. 
Nature could do nothing in her cafe without the help of 
chirurgery, in drying up the luxurieus fiefh, and making way 
to pull aut the rotten bones, IWifeman. 


CHIT. n. f. [according to Dr. Hickes, 


. Z2. The fhoot of corn 


ISa . 


CHIRU’/RGEON: =. f: [xefeov8~@>, from sse, the hand, and - 


CHI 
CHIRU’RGICAL. 


CHIRU’RGICK. adj. See CHIRURGEON, 
i. Having qualities ufeful in outward applications 


. s to hurts. 
As to the chirurgical or phyfical virtues of wax, it is 
reckoned a mean between hot and cold. Mortimer 


~ Pre to the Sst ig part of healing. 
3- anual in general, confifting in operations of the hand 
This fenfe, though the firft ing 5 i ‘ 
pe fens | g > according to etymology; is now 
The chirurgical or manual, doth refer to the making in- 
{truments, and exercifing particular experiments. IF ulkins 
CHISEL. x. f. [cifeau, ir. of feiffiom, Lat.] An inftrumen 
with which wood or e is pared away. 
What fine chifet 
Could ever yet cut breath ? Let no man mock me 
For I will kifs her. Shake 
bijl hod is aa oe foftnefs in the limbs, as i DE 
thifel ha ewed them out of ft s i 
and ftroked them in oil, PERAE S aad iawn 
. Imperfect fhapes : in marble fuch are-feen, "a 
When the rude chifel does the man begin. Dryde 
Zo Cui'sEL. v. a. [from the noun.] To cur with a chifei ‘i 
perhaps from chico, little, Span.] en is artes CHa s 


x. A child; a baby. Generally ufed of young perfons in con- 


Thefe will appear fuch chsts in ftory, 
*F will turn all politicks to jeft. Anonymous 
from the end of the i s 
with: malttters. Si |AN- CHIE Seca 


. Barley, couched four days, will begin to ; ° 
{prit at the root-end. r ai m it ws 
3: A freckle. [from chick peafe.] In this fenfe it is fe] r 
o 


z dom ufed 
Crit. v. n. [from the noun. ‘To {fprout ; 5 
end of the grain. n3 J prout; to fhoot at the 


have known bar! chit in feven h - 
dhinwntech.« cy ours after it had been 


Aidortimer 

CHIT-CHAT. 2. /- [corrupted by reduplication fro ] 
w pE ; rom chat.) 

Frada p iale prate 3 idle talk... A word only ufed in ludicrous 


I am a member of a female 


chit-chat club. fociety, who call ourfelves the 


F Spec?ator: 

CHEPETTERLINGS. 2. /. without fingular. [from fèb ator. 
. = lingh 

Dut. Adinfhew; from kuttein, Germ. Skinner Schyte: lingh, 
the bowels. Si inner. eame he guts; 


Curr rY. adj. [from chit.] Childifh; like a baby. 
ce d ifort ah a E A Relating to chivalry, 
I ood ; I A i > . 
daring. A ord now out of ate — 2 area j 
And noble mipds of yore allied were 
In brave purfuit of chivalrous emprife. 
CHIVALRY. 2. /. [chevalerie, Fr. knighthood 
horfe; as egues in Latin. 
x. Knighthood ; a military dignity. 
There be now, for martial encouragement 
and orders of chivalry; which ‘rieverthelef{s f 
promifcuoufly upon foldiers and no foldiers. - 


Spenfer. 


from cheval, a 


fome degrecs 
are conferred 


< x Bacon 
2. The qualifications of a knight ; as valour - de ity i > 
Thou haft flain i E BEAG 

The flow’rof Europe for his chivalry. ‘ Shakefpeare 

I may {peak it to my fhame, á 

I have a truant been to chivalry. Shake/peare. 


3- The general fyftem of knighthood. 
Prick heck p uemnly Fag ie i 
at by the faith which knights to kni 
And whate'er elfe to chivairy belongs, Ser care 
He would not ceafe ’till he reveng’d their wrongs. 
4. An adventure; an exploit. 
They four doing a¢éts more dangerous, 
becaufe they were but private chivairies. 


Dryden, 
though lefs famous, 


5- The body or order of knights. a 
And by this light 
Did all the chivalry of England move 
T. 
z Miei aj brave acts. Shake/peare. 


Servitium militare, of the French, chevalier 3 a tenure of 
Jand by knights fervice. “There is no land but is holden me- 
diately or immediately of the crown, by fome fervice or 
other ; and therefore are all our frecholds, that are to us and 
our heirs, caed fruda, fees, as proceeding from the benefit of 
the king. As the king gave to the nobles large pofleffions for 
this or that rent and fervice, fo they parcelled out their lands, 
fo received, for rents and fervices as they thought good: and 
thofe fervices are by Littleton divided into chiva/ry and focage- 
‘The one is martial and military; the other, clownifh and 
ruftick. Chivalry, therefore, is a tenure of fervice, where 
the tenant is bound to perform fome noble or military office 
unto his lord, and is of two forts ; either regal, that is, fuch 
as may hold only of the ki 3 or fuch as may alfo hold of a 
common perfon. as well as of the king. ‘T'hat which may 

_ hold only of the king is properly called fergeantry, and is again 
divided into grand or petit, 7. e. great or imall. Chivalry that 
4 , - * may 


`~ 
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may hold of a common perfon, as welÎ äs of the king, is 

called {cutagium. Cowel. 
7- ke ought properly to be written chevalry. It is a word not 

much ufed, but in old poems or romances. 
CHi wes. n. f. (cive, Fr. Skinner.) i 
x. The threads or filamants rifing in flowers, with feeds at the 


end. 
The mafculine or prolifick feed contained in the chives, or 
apices of the ftamina. Ray on the Creation. 


2. A fpecies of fmall onion. Skinner: 


Curoro'sis. n. f. [from xAwpes, green.] The green-ficknefs. © 


To CHOAK. See CHOKE. 
CHOCOLATE. x. /. [-bocolate, Span.] - 
x. The nut of the cacao-tree. . 

‘The tree hath a roie flower, of a great number of petals, 
from whofe empalement arifes the pointal, being a tube cut 
into many parts, which becomes a fruit fhaped fomewhat like 
a cucumber, and deeply furrowed, in which are contained 
feveral feeds, collected into an oblong heap, and flit down, 
fomewhat like almonds. It is’ a mative of America, and is 
found in great plenty in feveral places between the tropickss 
and grows wild. See Cocoa. Miller. 

2. The cakeor mafs, made by grinding the kernel of the cacao< 
nut with other. fubftances, to be diflolvedin hot water. 

The Spaniards were the firft who brought chocolate into 
ufe in Europe, to promote the confumption of their cacaor. 
nuts, achiot, and other drugs, which their Weft Indies fur- 
nifh, and which enter the compofition of choéclate. Chambers. 

3- The liquor, made by a folution of chocolate in hot water. 

Chocolate is certainly much the beft of thefe three exotick 
liquors : its oil feems to be both rich, alimentary, and ano- 
dyne. - Arbuthnot. 

In fumes of burning chocolate fhall glow, 
And tremble at the fea that froths below ! Pope. 
CHo’coLaTe-HOUSE. m. f. [chocolate and boufe.] A houfe where 
company:is entertained with chocolate. . 
Ever fince that time, Lyfander has been twice a day at the 
chocolate-houfe. , Tatier. 
Cuope. [the old preterite, from chide.] See CHIDE. 
And Jacob was hafi aa iy chede with Laban. Gen. xxxi. 
OICE. 2. [. [choix, French. 
gg act Se Lead 3; determination between different things 
ropofed ; election. 
= Pif you oblige me fuddenly to chufe, - 
The choice is made ; for I muft both refufe. : Dryden. 
Soft elocution doth = ftyle Saris 

Gentle or fharp, according to thy choice, 

To laugh at follies, or to lath at vice. Dryden. 
R he power of choofing ; e ion. 

™ eee there is not, eral the thing which we take to be fo 
in our power, that we might have refufedit. If fire confume 
the ftuble, it choofeth not fo to do, becaufe the nature thereof 


is fuch that it can do no other. ‘ ; y Elooker. 
There’s n. liberty like the freedom of having it at my own 
choice, whether 1 will live to the world, or to myfelf. Efir. 


To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a contradic- 
tion ; efor where there is torce,'there can be no choice. W herce- 
as all moral gaodnefs confifteth in the ele&ive aét of the un- 


derftanding will. - . s Grew. 
Whether he will remove his contemplation from one idea 
to another, is many times in his choice. Locke. 


3- Care in choofing; curiofity of diftinction. Pee Moe 
Julius Cæfar did write a collection of apophthegms: it is pity 
his book is loft ; for I imagine they were colleéted aes pmi 
ment and boice. : Bacon. 
4- The thing chofen ; the thing taken or approved, in preference 
to others. 
Your choiceis not fo rich in birth as beauty : 


That you might well enjoy her. Shake/peare. 
ie iy a to nae, from among the cherubim, 

Thy choice of flaming warriors. AGilton. 
Now Mars, fhe faid, let fame exalt her voice 3 ‘ 

Wor let thy conquefts only be her choice. Prier. 


5. The beft part of any thing, that is more properly the obje& 
of choice. 5 

The choice and flower of all things profitable in other books, 

the pfalms do both more briefly contain, and more aye 4 

alfo exprefs. ; = Fi. o 

Thou art a mighty prince: in the choice of Sur tepulchres 


bury thy dead. _ Gen. xxiii. 6. 
Their riders, the fow’r and choice 
Of many provinces, from bound to bound. Aiilion. 
6. Several things propofed at once, as objects of judgment and 
election. 
T A braver choice of dauntlefs fpirits 
Did never float upon the fwelling tide. Shakefp. 


7- To make CuHoice of. To choofe ; to take from feveral things 
ropofed. 
x PW ifdom, of what herfelf approves, makes choice, 
Nor is let captive by the common voice. Denham. 
Cuorice. adj. [(choiff, French. 
I1. Select 5» of extraordinary value. : R 
After having fet before the king the choice/? of wines and 
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fruits, told him the bėft part of his entertainment was to 


come. Guardian. 
Thus in a fea of folly tofs'd, . 
My choice hours of lite are loft. Swift. 


2. Chary ; frugal ; careful. Uled of perfons: 

He that is choice of his time, will alfo be choice of his com- 

pany, and :þoice of his actions. `" Laylor’s Holy Living. 
CHOICELESs. adj. [from choice.] Without the power of 
choofing ; without right of choice’; not free. 

Neither the weight of the matter, of which the cylinder is 
made, nor the round voluble form of it, are any more im-. 
putable to that dead choicelejs creature, than the firt motion of 
it was fuppofed to be; and, thercfore, it cannot be a fit re- 
femblance to thew the reconcileablenefs of fate with choice - 

: Fiammond on fundamentas, 
CHo’icety. adj. [from choice.] 
as Curioufly ; with exaét choice. 

A band of men, 


Collected choicely from each county fome; Shake/ps 
2. Waluably ; excellently. - 
It is certain it is choicely good. Walton. 


CHo’iceness. m: /. [from < oice.] Nicety ; particular value. 
Carry into the fhade fuch auriculas, feedlings or plants, as 
are of their <hoicene/s referved in pots. Liwelyn» 
CHOIR. n. £ [chorus, Latin. ] 
x. An affembly or band of fingers. 
They now affift the chair 


Of angels, who their fongs admire: Waller s 
2. The fingers in divine worthip. 
. ] 3 e choir, E 
With a;l the choiceft mufick of the kingdom, _ 
-"Together fung Tz Deum. Shake/pear rx 


3- The part of the church where the chorifters or fingers are 


‘The lords and ladies, having brought the queen 
‘To a prepar’d place in thechoir, feil of 
At diftance from her. : Shake/pearé. 
Te CHOKE. v. a. [aceocan, Sax. from ceoca, the cheek of 
mouth. According to Afinfhew, from “Ws from whence, proa 
bably, the Spanith, abogar. ] ; 
1. To fuffocate; to kill by ftopping the paflage of refpiration. 
But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 


Pll choke myfelf. Shake/peares 
While you thunder’d, clouds of duft did choke . j 
Contending troops. - Waller. 


2. To ftop up; to obftru&; to block up a paflage. 
en troop’d up to the king’s capacious court, 
Whofe portico’s were chok’d with the refort. Chapm. 
‘They are at a continu.1 expence to cleanfe the ports, and 
keep them from being choked up, by the help of fevera!l ern- 
gines. i - Addifon, 


And crouds of mourners choke their fov’reign’s way. Tickell. 
3- To hinder by obftrudtion. 
As two (pent fwimmers, that do cling together, 
And choke their art. r Shake/p. 
She cannot lofe her perfet pow’r to fee, 
‘Tho’ mifts and clouds do chose her window-light. Daw/es. 
It feemeth the fire is fo choked, as not to be able to remove 
the ftone. Bacon. 
You muft make the mould big enough to contain the whole 
fruit, when it is grown to the greateft ; for elfe you will choke 
the {preading of the fruit. Bacon. 
The fire, which chok’d in athes lay, 
A load too heavy for his foul to move, 
Was upward blown below, and brufh’d away by love. Dry@. 
4. To fupprefs. k ° 
And yet we ventur’d ; for the gain propos’d 
Chok’dthe refpe& of likely peril fear’d. sis 
Confefs thee freely of thy fin : 
For to deny each article with oath, 
Cannot remove nor choke the ftrong conception 
‘That I do groan withal. Shakefpeare. 
5. To overpower; to fupprefs. 
And that which fell among thorns are th > which, when 
they have heard, go forth, and are choked with cares, and. 
riches, and pleafures of this life, and bring no fruit to per- 


Sbhbakefp. ` 


fection. Luke, viii. 14. 
No fruitful crop the fickly fields return ; 
But oats and darnel choke the rifing corn. Dryden. 


CHOKE. 2. /. [from the verb.] The filamentous or capillary 
partof anantichoke. A cant word. 

CHOKE-PEAR. n. /. [from choke and pear.] 

x. A rough, Narfh, unpalatable pear. 5 

2. Any afperfion or farcafm, by which another is put to filence, 
A low term. 

Pardon me for going fo low as to talk of giving choke- 

pears. > i Clariffa. 

A CHOo’KER. wth [from choke.] 

1. One that chokes or fuffocates another. 

2. One that puts another to filence. 

3. Any thing that cannot be anfwered. 


CHO'KY. 
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‘EHno’K vy. adj. [from choke.] That which has the power of 
fuffocation. 
CHO/LAGOGUES. 7. f. [xceaAG@, Sile.] Medicines which have 
the power of purging bile or choler. 
CHO’LER. z. f- [cholera, Lat. from xoan.) 
x. The bile. 
Marfilius Ficinus increafes thefe proportions, adding two 
more of pure choler. Wotton on Education. 
‘There would be a main defeét, if fuch a feeding animal, 
and fo fubjeét unto difeales from bilious caufes, fhould want a 
proper conveyance for choler. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. The humour, which, by its fuperabundance, is fuppofed to 
produce irafcibility. 
It engenders choler, planteth anger; 
And better ’twere that both of us did faft, 
Since, of ourfelves, ourfelves are cholerick, 
Than feed it with fuch over-roafted flefh. 
3. Anger; rage. 
Put him to choler ftraight: he hath been ufed 
Ever to conquer, and to have his word 


Shake/peare. 


Of contradiction. Shake/peare. 
He, methinks, is no great fcholar, 
Who can miftake defire for choler. Prior. 


CHO’LERICK. adj. [choleri.us, Latin. ] 

x. Abounding with choler. 

Our two great poets being fo different in their tempers, the 

one cholerick and fanguine, the other phlegmatick and mce- 

`. lancholick. Dryden. 
‘2. Angry; irafcible: of perfons. 

Bull, in the main, was an honeft plain-dealing fellow, 

cholerich, bold, and of a very unconftant temper. rbuthnet. 

3. Angy ; offenfive: of words or actions. 

here came in cholerick hafte towards me about feven or 
eight knights. Sidney. 
Becanus threatneth all that read him, ufing his confident, 

or rather cholerick {peech. Raleigh. 

CHo’LERICKNESS. 2. /. [from cholerich.] Anger ; irafcibility ; 
peevifhnefs. 

Te CHOOSE. vw. a. pret. Ichofe, I have chofen or chofe. [choifirs 
Fr. ceoyan, Sax. £i-fen, Germ.] 

x. To take by way of preference of feveral things offered ; not 
to reject. 

Did I choofe him out of all the tribes of Ifrael to be m 
prieft. x Sam. ii. 28. 

I may neither choofe whom I would, nor refufe whom I 
diflike. Shakefpeare. 

If he fhould offer to choofe, and choofe the right cafket, you 
Mhould refufe to perform your father’s will, if you fhould re- 
fufe to accept him. Shake/peare. 

2. To take; not to refufe. , 

Let us. hoofe to us judgment ; let us know among ourfelves 
what is good. ‘Fos, xxxiv. 4- 
The will has ftill fo much freedom left us to enable it to 
chooje any aét in its kind good ; as alfo to refufe any act in its 
kind evil. South. 

3. To fele&3 to pick out of a number. 

‘Choofe you a man for you, and let him come down to me. 
x Sam. xvii. 8. 
How much lefs fhall I anfwer him, and choofe out my words 
to reafon with him ? ob, ix. I4- 

4- To ele&t for eternal happinefs; to predeftinate to life. A 
term of theologians. 

To CHOOSE. v. 2. To have the power of choice between dif- 
ferent things. It is generally joined with a negative, and 
fignifies muft neceffarily be. 

Without the influence of the Deity fupporting things, their 
utter annihilation could not choofe but follow. tFdooker. 
K-naves abroad, 

Who having by their own importunate fuit, 

Convinced or iupplied them, they cannot choofe 

But they muft blab. Shake/peare. 
When a favourite fhall be raifed upon the foundation of 


merit, then can he not choo/e but profper. Bacon. 
Threw down a golden apple in her way; 
For all her hafte, fhe could not choofe but ftay. Dryden. 


‘Thofe who are perfuaded that they fhall continue for ever, 
‘cannot choofe but afpire after a happinefs commenturate to their 
duration. x Tillotfon. 

CHOOSER. 2. f. [from choofe.] He that has the power or office 
of choofing; elector. 
Come all into this nut, quoth fhe; 

Come clofely in, be rul’d by me; 

Each one may here a choofer be, 

For room you need not wrefitle. Drayton. 

In all things to deal with other men; as if I might be my 
‘own chog er. tfamm.nd. 

This generality is not fufficient to make a good choger, 
without a more particular contraction of his judgment. Vott. 

Te CHOP. v. a. [sappen, Dut. couper, French. ] 
x. To cut with a quick blow. 
What fhall we do, if we perceive 

Lord Haftings will not yield to our complots ? 
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——— Chop off his head, man. Shakefpeare. 
W ichin thefe three days his head is to be cot off. shake, ho 
And where the cleaver chops the heifer’s poil, R 
Thy breathing noftril hold. Gay. 


2. To devour eagerly, with zp. -x 

You are for making a haíty meal, and for chopping up your 
entertainment, like an hungry clown. Dryden. 

Upon the opening of his mouth he drops his breaxkfaft, 
which the fox prefently chopp’d up. L’ Ejtrange. 

3. To mince ; tocut into fmall pieces. 

They break their bones, and chep them in pieces, as for 
the pot. sbdic. iii. a. 

Some granaries are made with clay, mixed with hair 
chopped traw, mulch, and tuch like. LAdortimer’s Eli fauncry. 

By dividing of them into chapters and verfes, they are fo 
chopped and minced, and ftand to broken and divided, that 
the common people take the verfes uiually for ditferenc 
aphorifms. Locke. 

4. To break into chinks. 
I remember the cow’s dugs, that her pretty ch2pt hands had 
milked. Shai efpearc. 
To CHOP. v. n. 
ze To do any thing with a quick and wnexpcéted motion like 
that of a blow: as we fay, the wind chsps about, that is 
changes fuddenly. 

If the body repercuffing be near, and not fo near as to 
make a concurrent echoe, it choppeth with you upon the 
fudden. e he Bacon. 

Out of greedinefs to get both, he chaps at the fhadow, and 
lofes the fubftance. L’Eftrange. 

2. To light or happen upon a thing fuddenly, with zpow. 

Zo CHoP. wv. a. [ceapan, Sax. soopen, Dut. to buy.] 

xr. To purchafe generally by way of truck; to give onc thing 
for another. 

The chopping of bargains, when a man buys, not to hold, 
but to fell again, grindeth upon the feller and the buycr. Bacon. 

2. To pfit one thing in the place of another. 
Sets up communities and fenfes, 


To chop and change intelligencics. : Fiudibras. 
Affirm the Trigons chopped and chang’d, 
The watry with the fiery rang’d. 4Lludibras. 


We go on chopping and changing our friends, as well as our 


horfes. L’Eftrance. 
3- To bandy; to altercate; to return one thing or word tor 
anothcr. 


Let not the counoil at the bar chep with the judge, nor wind 
himfelf into the handling of the caufe a-new, after the judge 
hath declared his fentence. Bacon. 

You'll never leave off your chopping of logick, ’till your 
{kin is turned over your ears for prating. L’ Efirange. 

Cuop. n. /. [from the verb. ] 
a. A piece chopped off. See CHIP. . 

Sir William Capel compounded for fixteen hundred pounds, 
ger Empfon would have cut another chop out of him, if the 

ing had not died. Baccn. 
2. A imall piece of meat, commonly of mutton. j 
Old Crofs condemns all perfons to be fops, 
‘That can’t regale themfelves with mutton chots. King’s Cook. 
3- A crack, or cleft. 5 
An infufion in water will make wood to fwell; as we fee 
in the fiiling of the chops of bowls, by laying them in water. 
Bacon’s Natural Hifiors. 
CHOP-HOUSE. #2. /. [chop and Soufe.] A mean houfe of enter- 
tainment, whcre provition ready drefied is fold. 
I loft my place at the chop-houfe, where every man eats in 
ublick a meis of broth, or chop of meat, in filence. Spe-Yat. 
CHO'PIN. n. fJ- [French.] 
I1. A Frenchliquid meafure, containing nearly a pint of WV inchefter. 
2. A term ufed in Scotland for a quart, of wine meafure. e 
CHOPPING. participial adj. |In this fenfe, of uncertain 
etymology.] An epithet frequently applied to infants, by wa 
of ludicrous commendation: imagined by Skinner to lenity 
iuffy, from cay, Sax. by others to mean a child that woulu 
bring money to a market. Perhaps a greedy, hungry child, 
likely to live. 
Both Jack Freeman and Ned WVild 
Would own the fair and chopping child. Fentcn. 
CuHOPPING-BLOCK 2. f- [chop and Léock.] A log of wood, on 
which any thing is laid to be cut in pieccs. 
The ftrait imooth elms are good for axel-trees, boards, 
~ chopping-blecks. LMortimer’s £infbandr;. 
CHOPPING-KNIFE. 7. f. [chop and &nife.1 ^ knife with which 
cooks mince their meat. 

Here comes Dametas, with a fword by his fide, a forreft- 
bill on his neck, and a chopping-inife under his girdle: Sidney, 

CHuo’ppy. adj. [from chop.] Full of holes, clefts, or cracks. 
You feem to underftand me, 
By each at once her ch-ppy finger laying 
Upon her {fkinny lips. 
Cuops. z. / without a tingular. 
CuHuaps, which fee.] 
1. The mouth of a beaft. 


Shake/peare. 
{corrupted probably from 


So 
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So foon as my chops begin to walk, yours muft be walking 

too, for company. L’ Ejirange. 

2. Vhs mouth of a man, ufed in contempt. 

He ne’er hook bands, nor bid farewell to him, : 

*Till he unfeam’d him trom the nape to th?’ chops. Shake/p. 

. The mouth of any thing in familiar language; as of a river; 
of a {mith’s vice. 


CHORAL. adj. [from chorus, Lat. 
1. Belonging to or compofing a choir or concert. 


Choral fymphonies. Milton. 
2. Singing in a choir. 
And choral teraphs fung the fecond day. Amburf?. 


CHORD. z. f. [ehorda, Lat. When it fignifies a rope or ftring 
in general, it is is written cord: when its primitive figninca- 
tion is preferved, the 4 is retained. ] 

x. The ftring of a mufical inftrument. 

Who mov’d 
Their ftops and chords, was feen; his volant touch 
Inftinét through al] proportions, low and high, 
Fled, and purfu’d tran{verfe the refonant fugue. Ailton. 

2. In geometry a right line, which joins the two ends of any 
arch of a circle. 

Jo Cuor. v.a. [from the noun.] ‘To furnifh with ftrings or 
chords; to ftring. 

What paffion cannot mufick raife and quell? 
When Jubal ftruck the chorded fhell, 
His lift’ning brethren ftood around. Dryden. 

Cuorpe’se. 2./. [from chorda, Lat.J] A contraction of the 
fraenum. 

Crio’nion. z. f. [x¢0¢@e8¥, to contain.] The outward membrane 
that cnwraps the foetus. 

CHO'RISTER. 2. /. [from chorus. ] 

x. A finger in cathedrals ; ufually a finger of the lower order ; 
a iinging boy. 
2. A finger in a concert. 
confined to pcctry. 
And lee the roaring organs loudly play 
The praifes of the Lord in lively notes; 
The whiles, with hollow throats, 


This fenfe is, for the moft part, 


The cherifers the joyous anthem fing. Spenfer. 
The new-born phoenix takes his way; 

Of airy choriffers a numerous train 

Attends his progrets. Dryden. 


“he mufical voices and accents of the aerial choriffers. Ray. 
CHORO'GRAPHER. #. f. [from xoen, a region, and yeaw, to 
detecribe.] He that detcribes particular regions or countries. 
CuoROGRA‘PHICAL. adj. [See CHoRW’/GRAPHER.] Deicrip- 
tive of particular regions or countries ; laying down the boun- 
daries of countries. 
I have added a chorographical defcription of this terreftrial 
paradife. Ralei zh. 

CrH1oROGRA’PHICALLY. adv. [from chorographical.] In a cho- 
rozgraphical manner; according to the rule of chorography 5 
in a manner <defcriptive of particular regions. 

CHORO GRAPHY. z. [Sce CHOROGRAPHER.] ‘The art or 
practice of defcribing particular regions, or laying down the 
limits and boundaries of particular provinces. It is lefs in its 
object than geography, and greater than topography. 

Cuo’rRvus. 2. f- {chorus, Latin.) 

1. A numbcr of fingers ; a concert. 

The Grecian tragedy was at firft nothing but a chorus of 
fingers ; afterwards one actor was introduced. Dryden. 
Never did a more full and unfpotted chorus of human crea- 
tures join together in a hymn of devotion. 


Addi,cn. 
In praife fo juft let every voice be join’d, 
And fill the gen’ral chorus of mankind ! Pope. 


2. The perfons who are fuppofed to behold what paffes in the 

ucts of a tragedy, and fings their femtiments between thc acts. 

For tupply, 
Admit me chorus to this hiftory. Shakefpeare. 
3. “The fong between the acts of a tragedy. 
4. Verfes of a fong in which the company join the finger. 
Criose. [the preser tenfe, from To cbse et 
Our fovercign here above the reft might ftand, 
And here be chofe again to rule the land. 


Dryden. 
Ciio’s—Ex. [the participle pailive, from To choofe.] 
If king Lewis vouchfafe to furnifh us 
WVith fome few bands of cho,en toldiers, 
(ll undertake to land them on our coatft. Shake/peare. 


CrroovuGn. z. f. [cco, Sax. choucas, Fr.] A bird which frequents 
the rocks by the fea fi.ie, like a jackdaw, but bigger. Hanmer. 
In birds, kites and keilrels have a refemblance with hawks, 
crows with ravens, dawa and c/sughs. Bacon. 
To crows the like impartial grace affords, 
And cheughs and daws, and fuch.republick birds. Dryden. 
CrotLr. z. J. [common!y pronounced and written jouds.] The 
crop of a oird. 
The cetle cx crop, adhering unto the lower fide of the bill, 
_and fo dcicending by the throat, is a bag or fachel. Br. Vul. Er. 
T? Caouse. v. a. [l he orisinal of this word is much doubted 
by Sinner, who tics to deduce it from the trench salir, to 
auch at; or jrachker, to w 


Keke, heedic; and froin the (1 cutonick 
£ « s’ 5 
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kofer, to prattle. It is perhaps a fortuitous and cant word; 
without etymology. ] 
x. ‘Ilo cheat; to trick 5; to impofe upon: $ , 
Freedom and zeal have chous'd you o’er and o’er 5 
Pray give us leave to bubble you once more. Dryden: 
From London they came, filly people to chou/e, 
‘Their lands and their faces unknown. 
2. It has of before the thing taken away by fraud. 
When geefe and pullen are feduc’ds 
And fows of fucking pigs are chous d. Ftudibreas. 
A Cnuouse. z. f. [from the verb. This word is derived by 
Fteifhaw from siaus, or chiaus, a meflenger of the “IDurkifh 
court; who, fays he, is little better than a fool. ] 
I: A bubble; a tool; a man fit to be cheated. 
A fottifh chou/fe, 
Who, when a thief has robb’d his houfé, 


Applies himfelf to cunning men. : Fdudibras. 
2. A trick or fham. 


To CHOWTER. V. 7. 


Swift. 


To grumble or muttér like a froward 
child. Phillips. 

Curis. 2. f: [xeicua, an ocintment.] Unguent; or unction : 
it is only applied to facred ceremonics. 

One aét never to be repeated, is not the thing that Chrift’s 
eternal priefthood, denoted efpecially by his unétion or chri/m, 
refers to. Hammond. 

CHRISOM. . /. [See Curism:] A child that dies within a 
month after its birth. So called from the chrifom-cloath, a 
cloath anointed with holy unguent, which the children an- 
ciently wore till they were chriftened. 

When the convulfions were but few, the number of chrifoms 
and infants was greater. Graunt. 

Jo Curi’svTEN. aaj. [chpipztnian, Sax.) 

1. To baptize ; to initiate into chriftianity by watcr. 

2. To name; to denominate. 

Where fuch evils as thefe reign, chriffen the thing what you 
will, it can be no better than a mock millenium. Burnet. 

CHRISTENDOM. 7. /: [from Chrif? and dom.) The collective 
body of chriftianity ; the regions of which the inhabitants 
profefs the chriftian rcligion. 

What hath been done, the parts of Chriffendom mot af- 


fliéted can beft teftify. Stocker: 
An older and a better foldier, none 
That Chriflendom gives out. Shake/peare. 


His computation is univerfally received over all Chriffen- 
don. Fdolders 

CurrsTENING. 2. f. [from the verb.] The ceremony of the 
firít initiation into chriftianity. 

The queen was with great folemnity crowned at Weft- 
minfter, about two years after the marriage ; like an old 
chriflening, that had ftaid long for godfathers. _ Bacon. 

re fhall infert the caufes, why the account of chri/fenings 

hath been neglected more than that of burials. Graunt. 

The day of the chriffening being come, the houfe was filled 

with goffips. Arbuthnot and Pope’s Aart. Scriblerus. 

CHRIVSTIAN. 2. f: [Chriffianus, Lat.] A profeflor of the re- 
ligion of Chrift. 

We chriffians have certainly the beft and the holieft, the 


wifeft and moit reafonable religion in the world. Lillotfon. 
CHRISTIAN. adj. Profeffing the religion of Chrift. 
I'll not be made a foft and dull-ey’d fool, 
To fhake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 
“Lo chrifiian interceffors. Shake/peare: 


CHRIMSTIAN-NAME. z. /: The name given at the font, diftinét 
from the gentilitious name, or furname. 

Creri’stTianisM. n. f. [chriflianismus, Lat.] 

x. The chriflian religion. 

2. The nations profeifing chriftianity. 

CHRISTIANITY. 2. f. ¿chrétienté French.] ‘The religion of 
chriftians, 

God doth will that couples, which are married, both infi- 
dels, if either party be converted unto chriffianity, this fhould 
not make feparation. Flocker. 

Every one, who lives in the habitual practice of any volun- 
tary fin, cuts himfelf off from chriffianity. Addifon. 

Jv CHrRIsTIANIZ£. v. a. [from chriffian.] To make chriftian ; 
to convert to chriftianity. 

The principles of platonick philofophy, as it is now chrif- 
tianized. Dryden. 

CHRIsTIANLY. adv. [from chriflian.] Like achriftian; as be- 
comes one who profeffes the holy religion of Chrift. 

CHRI STM as. 2. f. (from Chrif and majs.) “Che day on which 
the nativity of our bleffed Saviour is celebrated, by the parti- 
cular fervice of the church. 

A CHRIsTMAs-Box. 2. f. [from chrifimas and box.] A boxin 
which little prefents are colleéted at Chriftmas. 

When time comes round, a Chriffmas-box they bear, 

And one day makes them rich for all the year. Gay. 

CHRISTMAS-FLOWER. n.f- See HELLEBORE. 

CririsT’s-THORN. 2. f- [So called, as Skinner fancies, becaufe 
the thorns have fome likenefs to a crofs.] 

It hath long fharp fpines: the flower has five leave, in form 
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of a rofe: out of the fower-cup, which is divided into feveral 
fegments, rifes the pointal, which becomes a fruit, fhape like 
a bonnet, having a fhell almoft globular, which is divided 
into three cells, in each of which is contained a roundifh 
feed. This is by many perfons fuppofed to be the plant fron: 
which our Saviour’s crown of thorns was compofed. Adil/er. 
CHROMA‘’TICK. adj. [x¢ee@ma, colour. } 
1. Relating to colour. 
I am now come to the third part of painting, which is called 
the ehrematick, or colouring. Dryer. 
2. Relating to a certain fpeciss of antient mufic, now unknown. 
It was obferved he never touched his lyre in fuch a truly 
chromaticf and enharmonick manner, as upon that occafion. 
Arbuthnot and Popes Afart. Scrib, 
Sole. ea ¢ adj. [from xeovess, time. ] 
A chronical diftemper is of length ; as dropfies, afthma’s, 
and the like. Quincy. 
Of difcafes fome are chronical, and of long duration; as 
quartane agues, {curvy, “ce. whercin we defer the cure unto 
more advantageous feafons. 
The lady’s ufe of all thefe excellencies is to divert the old 
man, when he is out of the pangs of a chronical diftemper. 
Specator. 
CHRO/’NICLE. x. /- [chronique, Fr. from xedves, time.) 
x. A regifter or account of events in order of time. 
No more yet of this; 
For “tis a chronicle of day by day, 
Not a relation for a breakfaft. 
2. A hiftory. 
You lcan too confidently on thofe Irifh chronicles, which 


are moit fabulous and forged. Spenfer. 
If from the field I fhould return once: more, 
I and my fword will earn my chronicle. Shake/peare. 


I’m traduced by tongues, which neither knows 

My faculties nor perfon, yet will be 

The chronicles of my doing. Shakefpeare. 

I give up to hiftorians the generals and heroes which crowd 
their anna!s, together with thofe which you äre to produce 
for the Britifh chronicle. Dryden. 

To CHRONICLE. V. a. [from the noun.] 

a. “To record in chronicle, or hiftory. 

‘This to rehearte, fhould rather be to chronicle times than 
to fearch into reformation of abufes in that realm. Spenfer. 

2. To regifter ; to record. 

For now the devil, that told me I did well, 

Says that this decd is chronicled in hell. 

Love is your mafter ; for he mafters you: 

And he that is fo yoked by a fool, 

Methinks, fhould not be chronicled for wife. § are. 

I fhall be the jeft of the town ; nay, in two days I expeét to 
be chronicled in ditty, and fung in woeful ballad. Congreve. 

CHRO’NICLER. 71. f. [from chronicle.] 

1. A writer of chronicles ; a recorder of events in order of time. 

Here gathering chroniclers, and by them ftand 

Giddy fantaftick poets of each land. Donne. 

2. A hittorian ; one that keeps up the memory of things paft. 

I do herein rely upon thefe bards, or Irifh chroniclers. Spenf- 

This cuftom was held by the druids and bards of our an- 
ticnt Britons, and of later times by the Irifh chroniclers, call- 
ed rimers. Raleigh. 

CHRONOGRAM. 7. /. [XeEdves, time, and yedPw, to write.] An 
infcription including the date of any aétion. 

Of this kind the following is an example : 
Gloria laufque Deo, teCLorV AZ in fæc¥ la funt. 

A chrencgrammatical verie, which includes not only this 
year 1660, but numeral letters enough to reach above a 
thoufand years further, until the year 2867. y owel. 

CHRONOGRAMMASIICAL. adj. [from chronogram.] Belonging 
to a chronogram. Sec the Jafl example. 

CHRONOGRA‘’MMATIsT. 77. /. [trom chronogram.] A writer of 
chronograms. 

There are foreign univerfitics, where, as you praife a man 
in England for being an excellent philofopher or poet, it is an 
ordinary character to be a great chronogrammati/?. Addifon. 

CHRONO LOGER. wm. f- [Hees time, and Asyes, doétrine.] He 
that ftudies or explains the fcience of computing paft time, or 
of ranging paft events according to their proper years. - 

Chronolegers differ among themfelves about moft great 
epocha’s. folder. 

CrronoLo’cicar. ad. [from chronology.] Relating to the 
doctrine of time. 

Tbus much touching the chyonslegical account of fome times 
and things pait, without confining myfclf to the exaétnefs of 
ycars. Flate. 

CUIRONOLO“GICALEY. adu. [from clrsuslzgical.] In a chrono- 
logical manner ; according to the laws or rules of chronelogy 5 
according to the exact ferics of time. 

CuRoNoLeGist. 7n. f. [See CirRONOLOGER.] One that ftudies 
or explains time ; one that ranges paft events according to the 
order of time; a chronologer. 

According to thefe chrouz/7vi/fs, the prophecy of the Rabin 


Shakefpeare. 


Brown's Kulgar-Errours. | 


Shakefpeare. 
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that the world fhould laft but fix thoufind years, has been Ion» 
- difproved. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
All that learned noife and duft of the chronologif? is wholly 
to be avoided. Leck. 
CHRONO’LOGY. 2. f. [o¢eov0s, time, and Adyos, doétrine. } "The 
icience of computing and adjufting the periods of time. as 
the revolution of the fun and moon; and of computing Ae er 
pait, and referring each event to the proper year 
And the meature of the year not being fo perfeQly known 
to the ancients, rendered it very difficult for them to tranfmit 
a true chronslosy to fucceeding ages. folder. 
Where I ailuric to the cuftoms of the Grecks, I believe } 
may be juftificd by the ftricteft chronolegy ; though a poct is 
not obliged to the rules that confine an hiftorian. frior. 
#& CHRONO METER. mf. [xeévos and wéresv.] An inftrument 
for the exact menfuration of time. 

“According to obfervation made with a pendulum chronome- 
fer, a bullet, at its firft difcharge, flies five hundred and ten 
yards in five half feconds. Derham, 

Criry’sAris. 2. /. [from xereos, gold, becaufe of the golden 
colour in the nymphz of fome infeéts. ] 

A term ufed by tome naturalifts for aurelia, or the firft ap- 
parent change of the maggot of any fpecies of infects. Chamb. 

CHRY’SOLITE. 7. f: [xevces, gold, and arSos, a itone.] 
A precious ftone of a dufky green, with a caft of ycllow. 
fPoodward's Meth. Fef: 
; Such another world, 
OF onc intire and perfect chryfoiite, 
I’d not have fold her for. Shate/peare. 
If metal, part feem’d gold, part filver clear : 
If flone, carbuncle moft, or h diac Ailton. 
CHRYsoO’rRASUs. z. f- [xevoos, gold, and prafinus, green.) A 
precious ftone of a yellow colour, approaching to green. 
The ninth a topaz, the tenth a thryfeprafus. Rev. xxi. 20. 
CHUB. 7./. [from cop, a great head, Skinner} A river ñih. 
The chevin. 
The chub is in prime from Midmay to Candlemas, but beft 
in winter. He is full of fmall bones: he cats watcrifh 3 not 
firm, but limp and raftelefs : nevertihclefs, he may be fodrefled 
as to mke him very good meat. TF alton. 
Cuou’BBED. adj. [from chub.j] Big-headed like a chub. F 
Yo CHUCK. v. x. [A word probably formed in imitation of 
the found that it expreiies ; or perhaps corrupted fiom chick. ] 
"Te make a noife like a hen, when fhe cal!s her chickens. 
Zo CHUCK. v. a. 
2. To call as a hen calls ker young. 
Then crowing, clapp’d his wings, th’ appointed call, 

To chuck his wives together in the hall. D: yden. 

2- To give a gentle blow under the chin, fo as to make the 
mouth ftrike together. 

‘Come, chuck the infant under the chin, force a {mile, and 
cry, ay, the boy take; after his mother’s relations. Congrevuz. 

CHUCK. z. f: [from the verb. ] 
x. The voice of a hen. 
Fie made the chuck four or five times, that people ufe to 
' make to chickens when they cal) them. Temple. 
2. A word of endearment, corrupted from chicken or chick. 
Come, your promife.—WVhat promife, chuck 2? Shakefpeare. 
- A fudden fmall noife. 
HUC K-FARTHING. 7. f. [chuck and farthing.] A play, at 
which the money falls with a chuck into the hole beneath. 

He loft his money at chuck-farthing, Qhuffle-cap, and all- 

fours. Arbuthnot. 
Zo CHUCKLE. v. n. [fhaecken, Dut.] To laugh vehemently 5 
to laugh convulfively. z 
N hat tale fhall I to my old father tell ? 
*T will make him chuck/e thou’rt beftow’d fo well. Dryden. 
She to. intrigues was c'en hard hearted ; 
She chuckl’d when a bawd was carted. 
To CHUCKLE: v. a. [from chuck. ] 
r. To call as a hen. 

I am not far from the womens apartment, I am fure; and 
if thefe birds are within diftance, here’s that will chuc//e ’em 
together. ` a. Dryden. 

2. To cocker; to fondle. . 

Your confeffor, that parcel of holy guts and garbidge ; he 

muft buckle you, and moan you. Dryden. 
Cuu Et. 2. f. [probably from Yo chew.] An old word, as it 
feems, for forced meat. ' 

As for chuets, which are likewife minced meat, inftead of 
butter and fat, it were od to moiften them partly with 
cream, or almond or piftacho milk. Bacon. 

CHUFF. z. / [A word of uncertain derivation; perhaps cor- 
rupted from chub, or derived from kwf, VVelith, a ftock.] A’ 
coarfe, fat-headed, blunt clown. 

Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone? No, ye fat 
chuffs, I would your ftofe were here. Shake/peare. 


Pricr. 


A lefs gencrous chuff than this in the fable, would have 
hugged his bags to the laft. 
CuHu'FFity. adv. [from chuffy.] Surlily ; ftomachfully. 
John anfwered chuffily. lariffa. 


CHu'Frrnkss, 2.f. [from chuf}y.] Clownithoefs ; furlipefs. 
2 Cuu Fry. 


C H U 


Chu'rFFY. adj. [from chuff.] Blunt; furly ; fat. 
Cuum. n. f: [chom, Armorick, to live together.] _ A chamber 
fellow ; aterm ufed in the univerfities. 
CuHuume. 2. f. A thick heavy piece of wood, lefs than a block. 
When one is battered to fhivers, they can quickly, of a 
chump of wood, accommodate themfelves with another. 
Moxon’s Adtech. Exer. 
CHURCH. xz. /: feince, Sax, xvgtaxy.] 
1- The collective body of cbriftians, ufually termed the catho- 
lick church. j 
The church being a fupernatural fociety, doth differ from 
natural focietics im this ; that the perfons unto whom we affo- 
ciate ourfelves in the one, are men, fimply conlidered as men ; 
but they to whom we be joined in the other; are God, angels, 
and holy men. FTooker. 
2. The body of chriftians adhering to one particular opinion, 
or form of worfthip. 
The church is a religious affembly, or the large fair build- 
ing where they meet; and fometimes the fame word means a 
fynod of bifhops, or of prefbyters; and in fome places it is 
the pope and a gencral council. Watts. 
3- The place which chriftians confecrate to the worthip of 
God. 
That churches were confecrated unto none but the Lord only, 
the very general name chiefly doth fufficiently fhew: church 


doth fignify no other thing than the Lord’s houfe. Fiooker. 
‘ho’ you untie the winds, and let them fight ° 
Againft the churches. Shake/peare. 


4. It is ufed frequently in conjunction with other words; as 
church-member, the member of a church ; church-power, {pi- 
ritual or ecclefiaftical authority. 

Jo CHURCH. V. a. [from thc noun.] ‘To perform with any 
one the office of returning thanks in the church, after any 
fignal deliverance, as from the danger of childbirth. 

CHuurRCH-ALE. n. f: [from chur.4 and ale.] A wake, or feaft, 
commemoratory of the dedication of the church. 

For the church ale, two young men of the parifh are yearly 
chofen to be wardens,.who make colleétion among the pa- 
rifhioners of what provifion it pleafeth them to beftow. Carew. 

CHURCH-ATTIRE. 2. f: The habit in which men officiate at 
divine fervicc. 

Thefe and fuch like were their difcourfes, touching that 
church-attire, which with us for the moft part is ufed in pub- 
lick prayer. . Ffooter. 

CHURCH-AUTHORITY. 2. /- Ecclefiaftical power; fpiritual 
jurifdidtion. > i 

In this point of church-autbority, I have fifted all the little 
fcraps alledged. _ Atterbury. 

CHURCH-BURIAL. 2. f- Barial according to the rites of the 
church. a j 

‘The bifhop has the care of feeing that all chriftians, after 


their deaths, be not denicd church-burial, according to the- 


ufage and cuftom of the place. Ayliffe. 
CiuRCH-FOUNDER. 2. /. He that builds or endows a church. 
Whether cmrperors or bifhops in thofe da were church- 
founsers, the folemn dedication of churches they tho t not 
to be a work in itfelf either vain or ees ooker. 
HURCHMAN. 7. /- [church and man. 3 
mg An ecclefiaftitk ; a clergyman; one that minifters in facred 
- things. 
ir any thing be offered to you touching the church and 
churchmen, or church-government, rely not only upon gour 
elf. acan., 
i A very difficult work to do, to reform and reduce a church 
into order, that had been fo long neglected, and that was fo 
ill filled by many weak and more wilful churchmen. Clarendon. 
Patience in want, and poverty of mind, 
T'heie marks of church and churchmen he defign’d, 
And living taught, and dying left behind. 
2. An adherent to the church of England. ; 
CHURCH-WARDENS. 2. f: [See WarpDEN.] Are officers yearly 
chofen, by the, confent of the minifter and parifbioners, ac- 
cording to the cuftom of each place, to look to the church, 
church-yard, and fuch things as belong to both; and to ob- 
ferve the behaviour of the parifhioners, for fuch faults as ap- 
pertain to the jurifdiction or ceniure of the ecclefiaftical court. 
They are a kind of corporation, enabled by law to fue for an 
thing belonging to their church, or poor of their parifh. Gowel. 
There fhould likewife church-wardens, of the graveft men 
in the parifh, be appointed, as they be here in England. Spen/er. 
ur church-wardens __ 
Eeaft on the filver, and give us the farthings. 
CHURCHYARD. 2. /- The groves adjoining to the church, 
in which the dead are buried ; a cemetery. 
I am almoft afraid to fland alone 
Here in the churchyari, yet I will adventure. Shake/peare. 
In churchyards, where they bury much, the earth will con- 
fume the corps in far fhorter timc than other carth will. Bacon. 
No place fo facred from fush fops is barr’d 5 
Noér is Paul’s church more faie than Paul's churchyard. Pope. 
CHURL. 2. /- [ceon], Sax. cari, in German, is {trong, rufticks 
being always oicrved to be ltrong bodicd.] 


Dryden. | 


Gay. . 


CH Y 


i. A ruftick; a countryman į a4 iabourer. 
One of the bafer fort, which they call churis, 


being re- 
proved for his oath, anfwered confidently, 


that his lord com- 


manded him. Spenfer, 
Churl/, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the pow’r this charm doth owe. Shakefpeare. 
From this light caufe th’ infernal maid prepares 
The country churls to mifchief, hate, and wars. Dryden. 
2. A rude, furly, ill-bred man. 
A churl’s courtefy rarely comes, but either for gain or 
falfhood. Sidney. 
3- A mifer; a niggard; a felfifh or greedy wretch. 
Poifon, I fee, hath been his timelefs end ! 
O cher/, drink all, and leave no friendly drop 
‘To help me after. Shake/peares 


CHU'RLISH. adj. [from cheri.] 
x. Rude; brutal; harfh; auftere; four ; mercilefss; unkind’; 
uncivil. i 
A fea of melting pearl, which forme call tears, 
Thofe at her father’s churli/b feet fhe tender’d. Shake/peare. 
‘The interruption of their chur/i/f6 drums 
Cuts off more circumftance: they are at hand 
To parlys or to fight. Shakéefpeare: 
A lion in love with a lafs, defited her father’s confent. The 
anfwer was churli/b enough, He’d never marry his daughter 


to a brute. L’Eflrange. 
He the purfuit of churlif> beatts, 
Preferr’d to fleeping on her breafts: Faller 
2. Selfifh ; avaritious. `. : 
he man was chariifp and evil in his doings. Samus? 


This fullen churlif thief, 
Had all his mind plac’d upon Mully’s beef. King. 
3- [OF things. ] Unpliant ; crofs-grained ; unmanageable ; harth; 
not yielding. 

I hace be emiffion of fpirit, the body of the metal will be 
hard and churiifh. Bacon. 
The Cornifh men were become, like metal often fired and 

quenched, churii/b, and that would: fooner break than bow. 
Bacon's Flenry VII. 
very churlifh blue 
Mortimer. 


In the hundreds of Effex they have a 
clay. + 
4- Intractable ; vexatious. 
Will you again unknit 
This chur knot of all abhorred war. Shate/peare. 
Spain found the war fo churlifh and longfome, as they found 


they fhould confume themfelves in an endlefs war. | Bacon. 
Spreads a path clear as the day, 
Where no churlifo rub fays nay. Craf/haws 
CHU'RLISHLY. adv. [from churlifo.] Rudely ; brutally. 


To the oak, now regnant, the olive did chur/ifoly put over 
the fon for a reward of the fervice of his fire. Ftowel. 
CuHU'RLISHNESS. 7. f> [from churlifo; cynliypcneyye, Saxon.] 
Brutality ; ruggednefs of manner. 
Better is the churiifone/s of a man than a courteous woman. 

x Eccluf: xlii. 14. 

In the churlifinefs of fortune, a poor honeft man fuffers in 
this world. . LEfrange. 

CHURME. a. /. [more properly chirm, from the Saxon cynme, 
a clamour or noife; as to chirre is to coo as aturtle.] A con- 
fufed found ; a noife. 

, e was conveyed to the Tower with the churme of a thou- 
fand taunts and reproaches. Bacon. 

A CHURN. x. /. [properly chern, from kern, Dut. cenene, Sax. ] 
‘The veffel in which the butter is, by long and violent agita- 
non, coagulated and feparated from the ferous parts of the 
milk. 

Her. aukward fift did ne’er employ the churr. 

To CHURN. vV. a. (kernen, Dutch. ] ; 

x. To agitate or fhake any thing by a violent motiom 

` Perchance he fpoke not; but 

Like a full acorn’d boar, a churning on, 

Cried Oh. Shake/peare. 

Froth fills his chaps, he fends a grunting found, 
And part he churns, and part befoams the ground. Dryden. 
Churn’d in his teeth, the foamy venom rofe: Addifon. 

The methanifm of nature, in converting our aliment, con- 
fifts in mixing with it animal juices, and, in the action of the 
folid parts, churning them together. Arbuthnot. 

2. To make butter by agitating the milk. 

The churning of milk bringeth forth butter. Proverbs. 

You may try the force of imagination, upon {taying the 
coming of butter after churning. i Bacon. 

CHU'RRWORM. 2. /. [from cypnan, Sax.] An infeSt that turns 
about nimbly ; called alfo a fancricket. Skinner. Philips. 

Zo Cuse. See To CHOOSE. 

CuHyta‘cEous. adj. [frem chyle.] Belonging to chyle; con- 
fiftiifg of chyle. 

When the fpirits of the chyle have half fermented the cy- 
faceous maís, it has the ftate of drink, not ripened by, fermen- 
tation. Filoyer. 

CHY LE. z. /- [x,AG@.] The white juice formed in the ftomach . 
by digcftion of the aliment, and afterwards changed into 
blood. “This 


Gays 


‘This powerful ferment, mingling with the parts, 
The leven’d, mafs to milky chyle converts. Black more. 
The chyle itfelf cannot pais through the fmalleft veffels. 


. -Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
CHYLJFA'CTION. n. f. [from chyle.] The aét or procefs of 
making chyle in the body. 
‘Drinking cxceffively during the time of chylifaétion, ftops 
perfpiration. Artubnot. 
CHYLIFA’C TIVE. adj. [from chylus, and facio, to make, Lat. ] 
' Having the power of making chyle. 
CHYLOPOE’ TICK. adj. [xbAos and zro:iw.] Having the power, 
or the.ofiice, of forming chyle. 
According to the force of the chylopoetick organs, more or 
lefs chyle may be extracted from the fame food. Arbuthnot. 
Cuy’Lous. adj. [from chyle.) Confifting of chyle ; partaking 
of chyle. 
Milk is the ch, lous part of an animal, already prepared. Arb. 


Gaw mrcAL P agi. Cebymicas, Lat) 


xı. Made by chymiftry. 
I’m tir’d with waiting for this chymick gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. Dryden. 
‘Che medicines are ranged in boxes, according to thcir 
diltinét natures, whether py a a or Galenical preparations. 


, Watts’s Improvement of the Mind. 
2. Relating to chymiftry. 


Methinks already, from this chymick fame, 
I fce a city of more precious mold. 
= With .4ymick art exalts the min’ral pow’rs, 
And draws the aromatick fceuls of flow’rs. 
CHYMICALLY. adv. [from ch;mical.] In a chymical manner. 
CHY'AIST. z / [See Cuymistry.] A profeflor of chy- 
miftry ; a philofopher by fire.. 
‘he tftarving chymif?, in his golden views 
Supremely bleft. 
CHY MISTRY. 7. 
to melt ; 


Dryden. 
Pope. 


Pope. 
- [derived by fome from yupog, juice, or Xs 
by others from an oriental word. Wry black. Ac- 
cording to the etymology, it is written with y or or) 
An art whereby fenfible bodies contained in veffels, or ca- 
pable of Soine ciate therein, are fo changed, by means 
of certain initruments, and principally fire, that their feveral 
...poewers and virtues are thereby difcovered, with a view to 
philofophy, or medicine. Boer baave. 
Operations of ch) mifiry fall fhort of vital force: no chymitt 
.can make milk or blood of grafs. Artiuthnot. 
Cisa’Rious. adj. (cibarius, Lat. from cilus, food.] Relating to 
food ; ufeful for food ; edible. 
Ci’Bor. n. f. [ciboule, Fr.] A fmall fort of onion ufed in fal- 
_dads. See Onion. This word is common in. the Scotch 
dialeét ; but the / is not pronounced. 
Ciboules, or {callions, are a kind of degenerate onions. AZort. 
CICATRICE. ‘ * 
CYCATRIX. n. f- [ cicatrix, Lat. ] 
1. The fcar remaining after a wound. 
~ One captain Spurio with his cicatrice, 
here on his finifter cheek. 
2. A mark 3; an impreflure: fo ufed by Shake 
Lean but upon a rufh 
‘The ciatrice and capable im preflure 
Thy palm fome moment keeps. 
Cica’TRISANT. 7z. f. [from cicatrice. 
duces a cicatrice. . 
Cica’TRIsivE. adj. [from cicatrice.] Having the qualities pro- 
per to induce a cicatrice. i 
CICATRIZA'TION. 7. f. [from cicatrice.] 
a. The act of healing the wound. 

A vein burited, or corroded in the lungs, is looked upon to 
be for the moft part incurable, becaufe of the continual mo- 
tion and coughing of the lungs, tearing the gap wider, and 
hindering the conglutination and cicatrization of the vein. 

Flarvey on Confumptions. 
2. The ftate of being healed, or fkinned over. 
To Ci CATRIZE. v. a. [from civatrix. ] 


1. To apply fuch medicines to wounds, or ulcers, as heal and 
fkin them over. 


2. Fo heal and induce the fkin over a fore. 
We incarned, and in a few days cicatrized it with a fmooth 


cicatrix. Wifeman. 
Cicery. 2.f- A fort of herb. See Sweer CICELY. 


CICHORA CEOUS. adj. [from cichorium, Lat.] Having the qua- 
lities of fuccory. 


Diureticks plentifull 
diureticks, and the jelly 


an emblem of war, 
Shake/peare. 
fpeare lefs properly. 


Shakefpeare. 


uincy. 


evacuate the falt ferum ; as all acid 
ceous and bitter cichoraceous plants. 


Floyer on the Humours. 
To CYCURATE. v. a. [cicuro, 


i Lat.] To tame; to reclaim 
from wildnefs ; to make tame and tractable. 


After carnal converfation poifons may yet retain fome pors 
tion of their natures ; yet are fo refracted, cicurated, and 
fubducd, as not to make good their deftructive malignities. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 


CrcurRA’rT1on. 2. /. [from ci The a& of taming or 


AT rcurate. } 
reclaiming from wildneis. 


] An application that in-. 


CIN 


This holds not-only in domeftick and manfuete birds $ 
then it might be the effeét of cicuration or inftitution ; 
the wild. 

CY’ DER. n. f. [cidre, Fr. Aidra, Ital. ficera, 
1. All kind of ftrong liquors, except wine. 
wholly obfolete. 
2. Liquor made of the juice of fruits preffed. 
We had alfo drink, wholfome and good wine of the grape, 


a kind of cider made of a fruit of that country ; a wonderful 
pleafing and refrefhine drink. ` 


for 
but in 
i > Ray. 
at. Tixipx, Snes. 
"This fenfe is =a 


Bacon. 
3- The juice of apples expreiled. and fermented. i 
. ‘To the utmoft bounds of this 
Wide univerfe Silurian cider born, 
Shall pleafe all taftes, and triumph o’er the vine. Phillips: 
Ci’pi Rist. z. /. [from cider.] A maker of cider. 


When the cideri/ts have taken care for the beft fruit, and 
ordered them after the beft manner they could, yet hath their 
cider generally proved pale, fharp, and ill tafted. Mortimer. 

Ci'DERKIN. z. f. [from cider. 

A low word ufed for the liquor made of the murk or grofs 

matter of apples, after the cider is prefled out, and a conve- 


nient quantity of boiled water added to it; the whole infufin 
for about forty-eight hours. 


Phillips. 

Ciderkin iš imade for common drinking, and fupplics the 

place of {mall beer. LMfortimer. 
Crecinc. m.f. See CEILING. l 


CIE RGE. Pede [French.] A candle carried in procefions. 
Ci't1ary.. adj. (cilium, Lat.] Belonging to the eyclids. 

‘The ciliary procefles, or rather the ligaments, obferved in 
the infide of the fclerotick tunicles of the cye, do ferve inftead 
of a mulcle, by the contraétion, to alter the figure of the 
eye. Ray. 

Cini‘cious. adj. [from cili: ium, hair-cloth, Lat.] Made of hair. 

A garment of camel's hair; that is, made of fome texture 

of that hair, a coarfe garment, a cilicious or fackcloth habit, 


fuitable to the aufterity of his life. Brown's Fulgar Evrrcurs. 
Ci’ma. See CYMATIUM. 


Ci‘marR. Sce S.MAR. 


Cime rrarcn. 2. / [from xetenArArxorns.J] The chief keeper 
of plate, veftments, and things of value belonging to a church; 
a A aea dg i Dict. 

CI METER. 2. /. [cimitarra, Span. and Portug. from chimeteir, 

-. Furkifh. Bi-teaws Portuguefe DiGionary.) A fort of fword 

wed by the Turks ; fhort, heavy, and recurvated or bent 
backward. This word is fomctimes erroneoufly {pelt /imitar, 
and fcymeter ; as in the following examples. 

By this /cimnitar, 

‘That flew the fophy and a Perfian prince, 

‘That won three ficlds of fultan Solyman. Shakefpeare. 
Our armours now may ruft, our idle /zymiters 

Hang by our fides for ornament, not ufe. 


Dryden. 
Crscrurs. n. f. [(cinéura, Latin.] 
x. Something worn round the body. 
Now happy he, whofe cloak and cinéure 
Hold out this tempeft. Shage/peare. 
Columbus found th’ American fo girt 
With feather’d cinéure, naked elfe, and wild. Ailton, 
He binds the facred ciné?ure round his breaft. Pope. 
2. An inclofure. 


‘The court and prifon being within the ciné?ure of one wall. 
Bacon’s Henry VII. 


In archite&ture.] A ring or lift at the top and bottom of the 
aft of a column; feparating the fhaft at one end from the 
bafe, at the other from the capital. It is fuppofed to be in 
imitation of the girths or ferrils anciently ufed, to {trengthen 
and preferve the primitive wood-columns. Charnbers. 
CYVNDER. n. f. [ceindre, Fr. from cineres, Lat.] 
I. A mafs ignited and quenched, without being reduced to afhes. 
I fhould make very forges of my cheeks, 
That would to cinders burn up modefty, 
Did but I fpeak thy deeds. Shake/peare. 
fome adhefion of iron, fome- 


There isin fmiths cinders, = Se 
operation. Browns Vul. Err. 


times to be found a magnetic 
Whofe rolling fames and fcatter’d cinders fly. 


3- 


So fhow on Ætna does unmelted lie, 


Waller. 
2. A hot coal that has ceafed to flame. 
If ffonr adown the hopeful chops 
‘The fat upon a cinder drops, 

«To ftinking {moke it turns the fame. Swift. 
Cr'NDER-WENCH. 7. i: [cinder and woman.] A woman 
Cr°'NDER-WOMAN. t whofe trade is to rake in heaps of afhes 

for cinders. 


*Tis under fo much nafty rubbifh laid, 

‘To find it out’s the cindér-woman’s trade. Effay on Satire. 
She had above five hundred fuits of fine cloaths, and yet 
went abroad like a cinder-wench. Arbuthnot. 
In the black form of cinder-wench fhe came, 
When love, the hour, the place had banifh’d fhame. Gay. 
CINERA’'TION. 2. / [from cineres, Lat.] The reduction of 

any thing by fire to afhes. A term of chymiftry. 


CINERI'TIOUS. 


ci I P 


Cineri’rious. adj. [cinericius, Lart.) Having the form or ftate 
ef afhes. 

The nerves arife from the glands of the cixcritious part of 
the brain, and are terminated in all the purts of the body. 
Cheyne’s Philofophical Prin. iples. 

Cine’ RULENT. adj. [from cineres, Lat.] Full of afhes. Diel. 

Ci’nGre. n. /- [from ingulum, Lat.] A girth for a horfe. Die. 

CI'NNABAR. 7. f. [ecinmidaris, Latin.] Cinnabar is native or 
factitious : the factitious cinnmabar is called vermilion. 

Cinnabar is the ore out of which quickfilver is drawn, and 
confiits partly of a mercurial, and partly of a fulphurco-ochreous 
matter. Voadward. 

‘The particles of mercury uniting with the particles of ful- 
phur, compofe cinnebar. Newt. Opt. 

CixNABAR of Antimony, is made of mercury, fulphur, and 
crude antimony. 

CINNAMON. z. /. [cinnamomum, Lat.] The fragrant bark of 
a low tree in the ifland of Ceylon, poffeffed by the Dutch, in 
the Eaft Indies. Its leaves refemble thofe of the olive, both 
as to fubf{tance and colour. The fruit refembles an acorn or 
elive, and has neither the fmell nor tafte of the bark. When 
boiled in water, it yields an oil, which as it cools and hard- 
ens, becomes as firm and white as tallow; the fmell of which 
is agreeable in candles. The trees are chiefy propagated by 
a fort of pigeons which feed on the fruit, and, carrying it to 
their young, drop it where it takes root. Cinnamon is chiefly 
ufed in medicine as an aftringent. “Che cinnamon of the an- 


cients was different from ours. Chamber's. 
Let Araby extol her happy coaft, ‘ 
Her cinnamon and tweet amomum boatft. Dryden. 


CINNAMON ŽI ater is made by diftilling the bark, firft infufed in 
barley water, in fpirit of wine or white winc. Chambe?! $. 

CINQUE. n.j: (Fr.] A Five. It is ufed in games alone ; but is 
often compounded with other words. 

CinQue-FolL. 2. /. [cinque feuille, Fr.) A kind of five-leaved 
clover. 

CinQueE-PACE. n. f. [cinque pas, Fr.] A kind of grave dance. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting is a Scotch jig, a mea- 
fure, and a cinque pace. The firft fuit is hot and hafty, like a 
Scotch jig, and full as fantaftical ; the wedding, MASO and 
modeft, as a meature, full of ftate and gravity; and then 
comes repentance, and, with his bad legs, falls into the cingue 

. pace faíter and fafter, ’till he finks into his grave. Shake/p. 
CINQUE PORTS. 2. f. [cingue ports, Fr, ] 

Thofe havens that lie towards France, and therefore have 
been thought by our kings to be fuch as ought moft vigilantly 
to be obferved againft invafion. In which refpeét, the places 
where they are have a fpecial governour or keeper, called b 
his office Lord Warden of the cingue ports; and divers privi- 
Jeges granted to them, as a particular jurifdiction, their war - 
den having the authority of an admiral among them, and 
fending out writs in his own name. The cinque ports are 
Dover, Sandwich, Rye, Haftings, Winchelfea, Rumney, and 
Hithe; fome of which, as the number exceeds five, muft 
either be added to the firft inftitution by fome, later grant, or 
accounted as appendants to fome of the reft. Cowel. 

| They, that bear 

Thi cloth of ftate above her, are four barons 


of the cingue ports. Shake/peare. 
CiNnQUE-SPOTTED. adj. Having five fpots. 
On her left breaft 
A mole cingue f; otted, like crimfon drops 
I’ th’ bottom of a cowfllip. Shake/peare. 


Cron. n.f. [ fron, or fcion, Fr.] 
z. A fprout; a fhoot from a plant. 
We have reafon to cool our raging motions, our carnal 
ftings, our unbitted lufts ; whereof l take this that you call 
love, to be a fecé or cion. Shakefpeare. 
The ftately Caledonian oak, newly fettled in his triumphant 
throne, begirt with coms of his own royal ftem. 
Ffowel’s Vocal Fore/?. 
2. The fhoot engrafted or inferted on a ftock. 
‘The cion over-ruleth the ftock quite; and the ftock is but 
paffive only, amd giveth aliment, but no motion to a 
Bacon's Natural Fisftory. 
CIVPHER. z. f- [chifre, Fr. zifra, Ital. cifra, low Lat. from an 
oriental root. ] 
x. An arithmetical character, by which fome numbe- is noted ; 
a figure. 
2. Ac acithinedesl mark, which, ftanding for nothing itfelf, in- 
creafcs the value of the other figures. 
Mine were the very cipher of a funtion, 
‘To find the faults, whofe fine ftands in record, 
And let go by the aétor. Shakefpeare. 
If the people be fomewhat in the eleétion, you cannot 
make them nulls or ciphers in the privation or tranflation. Bac. 
As, tn accounts, «zphers and figures pafs for real fums, fo 
names pafs for things. South. 
3- An intertexture of letters engraved ufually on boxes or plate. 
Troy flam‘d in burnifh’d gold; and o'er the throne, 
Arms and the man in golden ciphers fhone. Pope. 
Some mingling ftir the melted tar, and fome 
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Deep on the new-fhorn vagrant’s heaving fide, 
To ftamp the mafter’s cipher, ready ftand. 
4. A character in gencral. 

In fucceeding times this wifdom began to be written in 
ciphers and characters, and letters bearing the form of crea- 
tures. Raleigh. 

5- A fecret or occult manner of writing, or the key to ir. 
This book, as long liv’d as the elements, 

In cipher writ, or new made idioms. Dirne. 

He was pleafed to command me to ftay at London, -to fend 
and reccive all his letters; and I was furnifhed witb mine 
feveral ciphers, in order to it. Denham. 

To AA EAER. u. m. [from the noun.] To praétice arithme- 
tick. 

You have been bred to bufinefs ; you can cipher : I wonder 
you never ufed your pen and ink. Arbuthnot. 

Zo CIPHER. v. a. To write in occult charaéters. 

He frequented fermons, and penned notes: his notes he 

ciphered with Greek charaéters. Faayuward. 
Zo CI'RCINATE. vu. a. [circino, Lat.] To make acircle; to 


Lhern/or. 


compafs round, or turn round. Bailey. 
CIRCINA’/TION. 7. J- [eircinatio, Lat.) An orbicular motion ; 
a turning round; a meafuring with the compaflies. Bailey. 


CIRCLE. 7. f (circulus, Latin.] 
r. A line continued ’till it ends where it begun, having all its 
parts equidiftant from a common center. 

Any thing, that moves round about in a circle, in Jefs time 
than our ideas are wont to fucceed one another in our minds, 
is not perccived to move; but feems to be a perfe&t intire 
circle of that matter, or colour, and not a part of a circ/e in 


motion. Locke. 
Then a deeper ftill, 
In circle following circle gathers round 
To clofe the face of things. Lhom/for. 
2. The fpace included in a circular line. 
3- A round body ; an orb. 
It is he that fitteth upon the circ/e of the earth. Laiah. 
4- Compafs ; inclofure. 
A great magician, 
Obfcured in the circle of the foreft. Shake/peare. 
5- An affembly furrounding the principal perfon. 
‘To have a box where eunuchs fing, 
And, foremoft in the circle, eye a king. Pope. 


6. A company ; an affembly. 
I will call over to him the whole circle of beauties that are 


difpofed among the boxes. Addifon. 
ver fince that time, Lifander vifits in every circle. Tatler. 
7- Any feries ending as it begins, and perpetually repeated. 


ere be divers fruit-trees in the hot countries, which have 
blooms and young fruit, and young fruit and ripe fruit, al- 
moft all the year, fucceeding one another; but this circle of 
ripening cannot be but in fucculent plants, and hot countries. 
Bacon's Natural tiifiory. 
‘Thus in a circle runs the peafant’s pain, 

And the year rolls within itfelf again. Dryden. 
8. An inconclufive form of argument, in which the foregoing 
propofition is proved by the following, and the following pro- 

pofition inferred from the foregoing. 

That heavy bodies defcend by gravity; and again, that 
gravity is a quality whereby an heavy body defcends, is anim- 
pertinent circle, and teacheth nothing. Glanville. 

That fallacy called a circle, is when one of the premiffes in 
a fyllogifm is queftioned and oppofed, and we intend to prove 
it by the conclufion. atts. 

9- Circumlocution ; indireét form of words. 
Has he given the lie 
In circle or oblique, or femicircle, 
l Or dire& parallel? You muft challenge him. Fleetwood. 
ro. CIRCLES of the German Empire. Such provinces and prin- 
cipalities as have a right tobe prefent at diets. They are in 
number ten. Trevoux. 
To CIRCLE. u. a. [from the noun.) 


I. To move round any thing. 
The lords that were appointed to circle the hill, had fome 


days before planted themfelvesin places convenient. Bacon. 
Another Cynthia her new journey runs, 
And other planets circle ether funs. Pope. 


2. To inclofe ; to furround. 
What ftern ungentle hands 
Have lopp’d and hew’d, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, thofe fwcet ornaments, 
W hofe circling fhadows kings have fought to fleepin. Shak. 
While thefe fond arms, thus circling you, may prove 


More heavy chains than thofe of hopelefs love. Prior. 
Unfeen, he glided thro’ the joyous crowd, 
With darknefs circled, and an ambient cloud. Pope. 


3- To CIRCLE in. To confine; to keep together. 

We term thofe things dry which have a confiftence within 
themfelves, and which, to enjoy a detérminate figuré, do not 
require the ftop or hindrance of another body to limit and 
circle them iz. Digby. 

Zo CIRCLE. v. n. To aoe cipculany 3 to end where is begins. 
4 = he 
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The well fraught bowl 
Circles incceflant ; whilft the humble cell 


With quavering laugh, and rural jefts, refounds. Philips. 
Now the efreétu years ditclofe 
"The day predeftin’d to reward his wocs. Pope. 


CIRCLED. adj. [from circle.] Having the form of a circle; round. 
° T hb’ inconftunt moon, 
That monthly changes in her creld orb. Shate p- 
CIY'RCLET. 7z. /. [from cir:w.] A circle; an orb. 
Then take repait, "till Hefperus difplay’d 
His golden circlet in the weftern fhade. Pope. 
CIRCLING. parti:ipia!l adj. [trom To circle.] Having the form 
of a circle ; circular; round. 
Round he furveys, and well might, where he ftood 
So high above the cirvéing canopy 
Of night’s extended thade. Adiltcn. 
CYRCUT 1. xz. f. [-fresit, Fr. circuitus, Latin.] 
x. The act of moving round any thing. 


‘The circuits, in former times, went but round about the 


pale; as the circuit of the cynofura about the pole. Davies. 
‘There are four moons alfo perpetually rolling round the 
planet Jupiter, and carried along with him in his periodicak 
circuit round the fun. FF atts. 
‘The fpace inclotfed ina circle. 
Hic led me up 
A woody mountain, whofe high top was plain 
Ailton. 


A circuit wide inclos’d. 
3. Space ; extent ; meafured Ri travelling round. 
He attributcth unto it fmallnefs, in refpet of circuit. 
flocker. 
‘The lake of Bolfenais reckoned one and twenty miles in 
circuit. Addiforn. 
4. A ring; a diadem ; that by which any thing is incireled. 
And this fell tempeft fhall not ceafe to rage, 
Until the golden circuit on my head 
Do calm the fury of this mad-brain’d flaw. 
g. Thevifitations of the judges for holding affifes. 
6. The tract of country vifited by the judges. 
5. Circuit of 4éicn. In law, is a longer courfe of proceed- 
ing to recover the thing fucd for than is needful. Cowel. 
To Ci’ReviT. T. 2. [from the noun.] To move circularly. 
Pining with equinodtial heat, unlefs 
The cordial cup perpetual motion keep, 
Quick circuiting. 
CirncuisrkE’ER. x. /. [from circuit.] One that -travels a circuit. 
Like your fellow cir-uitceer the fun: you travel the round of 
the earth, and behold all the iniquities under the heavens. Pope. 
Circui’TIon. n. f- [circuitio, Lat.] i 
x. The act of going round any thing- 
2. Compafs ; maze of argument; comprehenfion. — 
To apprehend by what degrees they lean to things infhow, 
though not indeed repugnant one to another, requireth more 
fharpnefs of wit, morc intricate cis. xuitsonzs of difcourfe, and 
depth of judgment, than Common ability doth yield. Zoeker. 
Ci’RcCULAR. adj. (circularis, Latin. ] 
x. Round, like a circle; circumfcribed by a circle. 
The frame thercof feem’d partly circular, 
And part triangular. Fairy Queen. 
He firft inclos’d for lifts a level ground ;. 


"T he form was circular. : Dryden. 
WNero’s port, compofed of huge moles running round it, 


Sharefeare. 


in a kind of crirerlar figure. Addifon. 
2. Succéeffive inorder; always returning. 
. From whence th’ innumerable race'of things, 
By circular fucceflive order {prings. | _ + Rofcommon, 


3. Vulgar; mean ; circumforaneous- 

Had Virgil been a circular poet, and clofcly adhered to 

hiftory, how could the Romans have had Dido ? Dennis. 

4- CIRCULAR Letter. A letter directed to fevcral perfons, who 
have the fame intereft in fome common affair; as in the con- 
vocation of ailemblies. ee 

5- UIRCULAR Lines. Such ftrait lines as are divided from the 
divifions made in the arch of a circle; as the lines of fines; 
tangents, and fecants on the plain fcale and fector. 

6. CIRCULAR Sailing, is that performed on the arch of a great 
circle. : AS , 

CIRCULARITY. 2. f. [from circular.] A circular form: 

“The heavens have no diverfity or difference, but a fimpli- 
city of parts, and equiformity in motion, continually fucceed- 
ing cach other ; fo that, from what point foever we compute, 
the account will be common unto the whole circularity. Brown. 

Ci RCULARLY. adj. [from circular.] 
x. In form of a circle. 

The internal form of it confifts of feveral regions, involv- 
ing one another like orbs about the fame centre, or of the 
feverel elements caft circularly about each other. Burnet. 

2. With a circular motion. : 
Trade, which, like blood, fhould circularly flows, 

Stopp’d in their channels, found its freedom loft. Dryden. 

Every body moved circularly about any center, recede, or 
endeavour to recede, from the center of its motion. Ray. 

To CIRCULATE. wv. 73. [from circul/us.] To move in a circle; 
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to run round ; to return to the place whence it departedin a 
conítant courle. 
If our lives motions theirs muft imitate, ' 

Our knowledge, like our blood, muít ezr. ntate. Denham. 

Nature is a perpetual motion; and the work of the uni- 
verle circulates without any interval or repole. Li Lijlranze. 

In the civil wars, the money {pent on both fides was cir- 
culated at home; no publick debts contracted. Swift. 

To Ci’RCULATE. v. a. “To put about. 

CIRCULA TION. z. f. [from circulate. ]} 

1. Motion in a circle; a courfe in which the motion tends to 
the point from which it began. 

What more obvious, one would think, than the circulation 
of the blood, unknown ’till the laft age ? Burnet. 

As much blood pafleth through the lungs as through all the 
refl of the body : the efrenfation is quicker, and heat greater, 
and their texture extremcly delicatc. dvbuthnuse. 

2. A feries in which the fame order is always obferved, and 
things always return to the fame ftate. 

As for the fins of peace, thou haft brought upon us the 
miferics of war; fo for the fins of war, thou ivelit fir to deny 
us the blefling cf peace, and to keep usina circulati of 
miferies, K. Charles. 

God, by the ordinary rule of nature, permits this continual 
circulation of human things. Scifi. 

3- A reciprocal interchange of meaning. 

en the apoftle faith of the Jews, that thev crucified the 

Lord of glory ; and when the fon of man, being on earth, 
afirmeth that the fon of man was in heaven at the fame 
inftant, there is in thefe two fpeeches that mutual cfreuluticn 
before mentioned. Lccker. 

CYRCULATORY. x. f- [from circulute.] A chymical veffel, in 
which that which rifes from the veflel on the fire, is collected 
and cooled in another fixed upon it, and falls down again. 

Ci“RCULATORY. n. f. [from circulate.] Circulatory letters ore 
the fame with CIRCULAR Letters. 

CrracuMA’MBIENCY. 7. J. [from circumambient.] The act of 
encom pafiing. 

Ice receiveth its figure according unto the furface whereof 
it concreteth, or the circumambiency which conformcth it. 

Brown’s birlear Lerreurs. 

CIRCUMA’MBIENT. adj. [circum and ambis, Latin. } Sur- 
rounding ş encompaffing ; inclofing. 

. The eircumambient coldnefs towards the fides of the veflel, 

like the fecond region, cooling and condenfing of it. 7/77/cins. 


To CIRCUMA'MBULATE. V. x. [from circum and ammini , Lat.] 

To walk round about. ‘8 ZiT 

Tə CIRCUMCISE. v. @. [eireumcids, Latin.?] “Ma cuv tie 
P or ‘forefkin, according to the law given to the | an, 

came to circumei/e the children. Luke. 

One is alarmed at the induftry of the whig, in -u{ihin to 


ftrengthen their routed party by a reinforceiuent fiona rhe 
cumci fed. corfe. 
Crrcumersion. ». f. [from circum:i;t.] The rite or act of 
cutting off the fore fxin. 
- - They lefta race behind 
_ Bike tothemfelves, diftinguifhable scarce 
_ From Gentiles, but by circumfion vain. Adilton. 
T2 CIRCUMDU'CT. v. ‘a. [ctreurmduco, Lat.} To econtra- 
vene 5; to nullify. . 
| Aéts of judicature may be cancelled and circnm Fed by the 
will and direction, of the judge ; as alib by the confent of the 
parties litigant, before the judge has pronounced and given 
fentence. Ayl fes Parergon. 
CIRCUMDU CTION. n. f. [from efrcumdud?.] 
a. Nullification; cancellation. : 

The citation may be circumduécted, though the defendant 
fhould not appear ; and the defendant muft be cited, asa cir- 
cumdultion requires, A liffe’s Parergon. 

2. A leading about. : 

CIRCU’MFERENCE, n. f- [circumferentia, Latin.] 

x. The periphery ; the line including and furrounding any thing- 
, Extend thus far thy bounds, 

This be thy juft circumference, O world ! v Adi lton. 

Becaufe the hero is the center of the main ation, all the 
lines from the orcumference tend to him'alone. Dryden. 

A coal of fire, moved nimbly in the circumference of acir- 
cle, makes tke ‘whole cir. umference appear likea circle of fire. 

Jà í toton’ s Opticks. 
2. Fhe fpacé inclofed in a circle. 
So was his will 
Pronounc’d among the gods, and by an oath, 
‘That fhook heav’n’s whole circumfcrence, confirm'd. Ait. 
Ee firft imclos’d for lifts a level ground, 

The whole circumference a mile around. Dryden. 
3- The external part of an orbicular body. 

The bubble, being looked on by the light of the clouds 
reflected from it, fcemed red as its apparent circumference. 
if the clouds were viewed through it, the colour at its circum- 

ference would be bluc. Newton. 
4. An orb; acircle; any thing circular or orbicular. 
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His pond’rous fhield, large and round, 
Behind him caft ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his fhoulders like the moon. 

CIRGUM’FERENCE. V. a. [from the noun.] 
a circular fpace. 

Nor is the vigour of this great body included only in itfelf, 
or circumfcrenced by its furface; but diffufed at indeterminate 
diftances. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

CrirRCUMFERE’NTOR. n. f- [from circwmfero, Lat. to carry about. ] 
An inftrument ufed in furveying, for meafuring angles, con- 
fitting of a brafs circle, an index with fights, and a compafs, 
and mounted on a ftaff, with a ball and focket. Chambers. 

Ci’RCUMFLEXx. 2. f- [circumflexus, Lat.] An accent ufed to 
regulate the pronunciation of fyllables, including or partici- 
pating the acute and grave. 

‘The circumflex keeps the voice in a middle tune, and there- 
fore in the Latin is compounded of both the other. Molder. 

CIRCU MFLUENCE. 2. /. [from circumfluent.] An inclofure of 
waters. : 

CIRCU’MFLUENT. adj. [circumfluens, Lat.] Flowing round 
any thing. 


Milton. 
T'o include in 


I rule the Paphian race, 
Whofe bounds the deep circumfluent waves embrace, 
A duteous people, and induftrious ifle. : 
CIRCU'MFLUOUS, adj, [circumfluus, 


waters. 
He the world 
Built on circumfluous waters calm, in wide 
Cryftalline ocean. Miilton’s Paradife Loft. 
aertes’ fon girt with céreumfluous tides. _ ope. 
CIRCUMFORA’NEOUS,. adj. [circumforaneus, Lat.) "Wandering 
from houfe to houfe. As a circumforaneous fidler; one that 
plays at doors. ; 
Zo CIRCUMFU'SE. v. a. [circumfufus, Lat.] To pour round ; 
to {pread every way: . 
Men fee better, when their eyes are againft the fun, or 
candle, if they put their hand before their eye. The glaring 
fun, or candle, weakens the eye; whereas the light cirecmm- 


Pope. 
Lat.] Environing with 


fused, is enough for the perception. Bacon. 
His army, circumfus’d on either wing. | 7 
Earth, with her nether ocean, cir.umfusd 
Their pleafant dwelling-houfe. i Afilton. 
This nymph the god Cephifus had abus*d, 
With all his winding waters circum/fus’d. Addi fon.. 


CrrcuMFU’SILE. adj. [circum and fufilis, Lat.] That which 
may be poured or-fpread round any thing. 
Artift divine, whofe {kilful hands infold 
‘The victim’s horn with ¢ircum/fufile gold. ` Pope. 
CIRCUMFU'SION, 2. f. [from circumfufe.] “The a& of fpread- 
ing round; the ftate of being poured round, 
Jo CIRCU MGYRATE. v:a. [circum and gyrus, Lat.] Toa 
roll round. 
All the glands of the body be congeries of various forts of 


veffels, curled, circumgyrated, and complicated ther. 
; ty on Creation. 
CircuMGYRA‘TION. n. f- [from circumgyrate.] The a@ of 


running round. : 
The fun turns tound his éwn axis in twenty-five days, 
which arifes from his firft being put into fuch a circ ation. 
Cheyne’s Philofopbical Prin. 
CrincuMYJA‘CENT. adj. [circumjacens, Lat.] Lying round any 
thing ; bordering on every fide. à 
CIRCUMINCE'SSION. 2. f. [from circum and incedo, Lat.] 

A term ufed by the fchool-divines to exprefs the exiftence 
of three divine perfons in one another, in the myn of the 
trinity. Fa 

Circumr’tion. n.f- [ from circumeo, circumitum, Latin. ] 
The aét of going round. Di, 

CiRCUMLIGA‘TION. n.f. [circumligo, Latin.} 

x. The act of binding.round, - . 

2. The bond with which any. thing’ is encompaffed. 

CIRCUMLOCU’TION. n. f. [circumlocutio, Latin. ] 

x. A €ircuit or compafs of words; periphrafis. 

Virgil, ftudying brevity, could bring thefe words into a 
marrow compafs, which a franflator cannot er without 
circumlocutions. D > 


I much prefer the plain Billingfgate way of calling. names, 


becaufe it would fave abundance of time, left circumlo 
cution. Swift's Adi fcellanies. 


2. The ufe of indireé exprefiions. 2 
‘Thefe people are not to be dealt withal, but by a train of 
myftery ard circumlocution. £ 
CiRCUMMU‘RED, adj. [cirium and murus, Lat.] Walled round 5 
encompafied with a wall: ; 

He hath a garden circummur’d with bricks. Shake{p. 
CIRCUMNA‘’VIGABLE. adj. [ from circumnavigate.:| That 
which may be failed round. ; ; 

The being of Antipodes, the habitablenefs of the torrid 
zone, and he rendering the whole terraqueous globe circum- 
navigable. Ray on the Creation. 

To CIRÇUMNAVIGATE. v. a. [circum and navigo, Lat.] To 
fail round. Š 


L’Effrange. 
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CirCUMNAVIG ATION. n. f- [from circumnavigate ] The aft 
of failing round. 
What he fays concerning the circumnavigation, of Africa, 


from the ftraits of Gibraltar to the Red Sea, is very remark- 
able. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
CIRCUMPLICA rion. n. f. [etreumplico, Lat. ] 
x. The act of cnwrapping on every fide. 
2. The ftate of being enwrapped. 
CiRCUMPOLAR. adj. [from circum and pelar.] Stars near the 
North pole, which move round it, and never fet in the 
Northern latitudes, are faid to be crroump lar fèrs. 
IRCUMPOSI TION. n. f/f. [from efremm and {efttion.] The act 
of placing any thing circularly. 
Now is your feafon for ciremwmpofition, by tiles or bafkets of 
earth. Evely s Kalendar. 
CIRCUMRA'SION. 7. f- Latin.] Tbe act of 
fhaving or paring round. 4 ict. 
CiRCUMROTA TION. n.`f [circum and reto, Lat. 
1. The aé of whirling round with a motion like that of a 
wheel. Circumvolution. oe” 
2. The ftate of being whirled round. ra 
Zo CIR UMSuRIBE. v. a. [circum and fribo, Latin. ] 
Ir. To inclofe in certain lines or boundarics. 
2. To bound; to limit; to confine. 
. The grad Andronicus, 
With honour and with fortune is réturn’d ; 
From whence he circum/fcribed with his fword, 


[circumir afio, 


nd brought to yoke th’ enemies of Reone, Sheke/p. 
Therefore rmiuft his choice be circum/zrib’d 

Unto the voice and yielding of that body, a 

W hereof he’s head. Shakefpcares 

And form’d the pow’rs of heav’n 
Such as he piteas’d, and cironmf-rib'ecd their being! Aone 
he action gteat, yet eir. umferib d oy time ; 
‘The words.not forc’d, but fliding into xrhime. Dryden. 


We fee that the external circumitances which 
pany mens atts 
them. ` 


do accom- 
4 are thofe which do circumn/fcribe and limig 
‘ Stilling fiect. 
You are above 
‘The little fortis which ¢ircum/crile your fex. 
CIRCUMSCRIPTION. 2. f. [circum/fcriptio, Latin. ] 
x. Determination of particular form or magnitude. 
In the circumfcription of many lcaves, flowers, fruits and 
feeds, nature affects a regular tly Ruy. 
2. Limitation; boun ary; gontfaction ; confinement, 
I would not my unhoufed free condition, 
‘Put into eircumfcription and confine. Shake/peare: 
Cirncemscri’Ptive. adj. [from circumfcribe.] Incloling' the 
fuperficies ; marking the fornr.or limits on the outfide. 

Stones regular, are diftinguifhed by their external forms: 
‘fuch as is cir. triptive, or depending upon the whole {tones 
as in the eagle-ftone; and this is properly called the figure. 

l ME ; Gretu’s Alufæum. 
CIRCUMSPECT ..adj. [circum/peéium, Lat.] Cautious ; atten- 
tive to every thing; watchful on al! fides.. 
z one are for Me, 

That look into me with confiderate eyes. 

High-reaching, Buckingham grows circum /pec?. Shake/pr 

Men of their own nature cir.umn/pec? and flow, but at the 
time difcountenan and difcontent. .-Flaywoed. 

he judicious doétor had been very watchful and.. cfrcnzn- 

» to keep himfelf from being impofed upon. . Boylea 

CrecumspPe’cTion.: 2. f: [from circum/peé?.] Weatchfulnefs on 
every fide; caution; general attention. 

Cslarve the fudden growth of wickednefs, from want of 


care and circum/peétion in the firit imprefiions. Glarendon. 
‘So faying, his proud ftep he fcornful turn’d, j$ 

Bue with fly circumfpeétion. ; .° Milton: 

Crecumsper’crTrivs. adj. [circum/picio, cirgumf/pefum, Lat.] 


ing round ev Way; attentive; vigilant; cautious: .- 

No lefs alike the politick and wife, ` 3 

AH fly flow things; with <ircum/fpective eyes. - Pope. 
CUMSPE'CTIVELY. adu. [from circum{peciive.] Cautiaufly ; 
vigilantly ; attentively ; with watchfulnefs every way; watch- 


Ginco meer ETET adv: [from circum/ped ] With watchful- 
nefs every way) cautioufly ;. watchfully; vigilantly.. «1: . - 
Their authority weighs more with me than the ‘concGrrent 
fuffrages of a thoufand eyes, who never examined the thing 
fo carefuHy -and circum/peéily. A saz Ray. 
CrrcumsPeEe cTneEss. n. f. [from circum/pec?.] Caution; vigi- 
lance; watchfulnefs on every fide. i 
` Travel forces-circum/pedcine/s on thofe abroad, who at home 
are nurfed in fecurity. y Wotton. 
CIRCUMSTANCE. z. f. [cfrctémffantia, Latin.] 
x. Something appendant or relative to a fact: the fame to a 
moral aétion as accident to a natural fubftance. | 
When men are ingenious in picking out circum/ftances of 
contempt, they do kindle their anger much. Bacon. 
‘Our confeffing or concealing perfecuted truths, vary and 
change their very nature, according to different circum/iances 


ef time, place and perfons. ges 
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- The adjuncts of a fact, which make it more or lefs'crimi- 
nal; or make an accufation more or lefs probable. 
Of thefe fuppoted crimes give me leave, 
By circumfiance, but to acquit myfelf. Shake/peare. 
3 Accident ; fomcthing adventitious, which may be taken away 
without the annihilation of the principal thing confidered. 
Senle outfide knows, the foul thro’ all things fees : 
Senfe, circuzs/lance; fhe doth the fubftance view. Davits. 
4- Incident; event; generally of a minute or fubordinate kind. 
He defended Carlifle with very remarkable circum/fances of 
courage, induftry, and patience. Clarendon. 
‘The f{culptor had in his thoughts the conqueror’s weeping 
for new worlds, or tome other the like circum/iance in hiftory. 
mae dei on Italy. 
‘The poet has gathered thofe circum/ffances which moft ter- 
rify the imagination, and which really happen in the raging of 
a tempett. Addifon’s Speétator. 
g. Condition; ftate of affairs. It is frequently ufed with refpeét 
to wealth or poverty; as good or ill céreum/fances. 
None but a virtuous man can hope well in all circum- 
flan es. Bacon. 
Wee ought not to conclude, that if there be rational inha- 
bitants in any of the planets, they muft therefore have human 
nature, or be involved inthe circum/ffances of our world. Bentley. 
When men are ecafy in their circum/lances, they are natural- 
ly enemies to innovations. Addifon. 
To Ci’RCUMSTANCE. V. a. [from the noun.] ‘To place in 
particular fituation, or relation to the things. 
To worthieft things, 
Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I fee, 
Rarencfs or ufe, not nature, value brings, 
And fuch as they are circum/flanc’d, they be. 
Ci’RCUMSTANT. adj. 
vironing. £ 
Its beams fly to vifit the remoteft parts of the world, and it 
gives motion to all circum/lant bodies. Digby on the Soul. 
CIRCUMSTA‘'NTIAL. adj. [circum/flantialis, low Lat.] 
l1. Accidental ; not effential. 
This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circum/fantial branches, which 
Diftinétion fhould be rich in. Shake E. 
This jurifdićtion in the effentials of it, is as old as chriftia- 
nity ; and thofe circum/fantial additions of fecular encourage- 
ment, chriftian princes thought neceffary. South. 
Who would not prefer a religion that differs from our own 
in the circum/ffantials, before one that differs from it in the 
effentials. Addifon’s Freeholder. 
2. Incidental; happening by chance; cafual. 
Virtue’s but ancuifh, when ’tis feveral, 
By occafion wak'd, and circum/antial. 
3- Full of fmall events ; particular; detailed. x 
He had been provoked by men’s tedious and circum/tantial 
recitals of their affairs, or by their multiplied queftions about 
his own. Prior’s Dedication. 
CIiRCUMSTANTIA‘’LITY. 2. f. [from circumftantial.] “The ap- 
pendage of circumftances ; the ftate of any thing as modified 
by circumftances. 
CirRCUMSTA'NTIALLY. adv. [from circumfantial.] 
1. Accordingly to circumftance ; not effentially ; accidentally. 
Of the fancy and intelle the powers are only circum- 
Slantially different. Glanv. Scep/- 
2. Minutely; exactly; in every circumftance or particular. , 
Lucian agrees with Homer in every point circumftantially. 
B: oome’s Notes on the Odyffey. 
Jo CIRCUMSTA'NTIATE. UV. a. [from circumftance. ] . 
4. To place in particular circumitances; to inveft with parti- 
cular accidents or adjunćłs. i 
If the aét were otherwife circumffantiated, it might will 
that freely, which now it wills freely. ramball. 
2. To place in a particular condition, as with regard to power 
or wealth. 
A number infinitely fuperiour, and the beft circum/tantiated 
imaginable, are for the fucceifian in the houfe of Hanover. 


s Mifcellanies. 
Zo CIRCUMVALLATE. v. a. 


2 


Donne. 
[circumf/lans, Lat.) Surrounding; en- 


Donne. 


Swift. 
[circumvallo, Lat.] ‘To in- 
clofe round with trenches or fortifications. i 

CIRCUMVALLA'TION. 2. f. [from circumvallate, Lat.] 
3. The art or act of cafting up fortifications round a place. 

W hen the czar firft acquainted himfelf with mathematical 
learning, he practifed all the rules of circumvallation and con- 
travallation at the fiege of a town in Livonia. Watts. 

2. lhe fortification or trench thrown up round a place befieged. 
T his gave reipite to finifh thofe ftupendious circumvallations 
and barricadoes, reared up by fea and land to begirt Petrina. 
Howel s Focal Fore/?. 
CIRCUMVE CTION. z. f. [circumvećio, Latin.) 
1. ‘Ihe aét of carrying round. 
2. Tbe ftate of being carried round. 
To CIRCUMVENT. v. a. [circumvenio, Lat.] To deceive ; 
to cheat; to impofe upon; to delude. 
lic, fearing to be betrayed, or circumvented by his crue] bro- 


a 


ci T 


ther, fied to Barbaroffa. Knolles’s Fliftory cf the Turks. 

As his matice is vigilant, he refteth not to circumucrt the 

fons of the firft deceived. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Should man 


Fall circumvented thus by fraud. Adiltcn. 
Obftinately bent 
‘To die undaunted, and to circumvent. Dryden, 


CIRCUMVE’NTION. 7. f. [from circumvent. ] 
xr. Fraud; impofture ; cheat; delufion. 

“The inequality of the match between him and the fubtief 
of us, would quickly appear by a fatal cfreusmventicn: there 
muft be a wifdom from above to over-reach this hellith 
wiitdom. South's Sormens. 

If he is in the city, he muft avoid haranguing againtt 
circumvention in Commerce. Col ier. 

2. Prevention ; pre-occupation : this fenfe is now out cf ufe. 
W hatever hath been thought on in this ftate, 
That could be brought to bodily aét, cre Rome 
Had circumvention. 
To CrRCUMVE'ST. wv. a. 
with a garment. 
Who on this bafe the earth did’ft firmly found, í 
And mad’ft the deep to circumveft it round. lotten. 
CIRCUMVOLA‘TION. n. f. [from circumvolo, Lat.} The act of 
flying round.” s 
To CIıRCUMVOLVE. w. a. 
to give a circular motion. 

Could felid orbs be accommodated to phenomena, yet to 
afcribe each {phere an intelligence to circumvolve it were un- 
philofophical. Glanville, 

CircuMVoOLU’rion. 2. f. [circumvolutus, Lat.] 
1. The act of rolling round. 
2. The ftate of being rolled round. 

‘The twifting of the guts is really either a circusnvolution, or 

infertion of one part of the gut within the other. Arbuthnot. 
3- The thing rolled round another. 

Confider the obliquity or clofenefs of thefe circumvolutions ; 

the nearer they are, the higher may be the inftrument. Zilk. 
CIRCUS. 2. /. [circus, Latin.] An open {pace or arca for 


Shake/peare. 
[circumvefiio, Lat.] To cover round 


[<zrcumvolve, Lat.] To roll round; 


Cr’R QUE. fports, with feats round for the fpeétators. 
A pleafant valley, like one of thofe circufes, which, in great 
cities fomewhcere, doth give a pleafant fpeétacle of running 
horfes, Sidney. 


< The one was about the cirgue of Flora, the other upon the 

“['arpeian mountain. Stillingfleet. 
See the cirgue falls! th’ unpillar’d temple nods, 

Streets pav’d with heroes, Tyber choak’d with gods. Pope. 

CIST. 2. f. [cifia, Latin.] A cafe; a tegument; commonly 

ufed im medicinal language for the coat or inclofure of a 


tumour. 
Cr’step. adj. [from cif?7.]_ Inclofed ina cift, or bas. 
Cr’sTERN. 7z. /. [ciferna, Latin.] 
I. A receptacle of water for domeftick ufes. 
"Tis not the rain that waters the whole earth, but that 
which falls into his own ciffernm, that muft relieve him. South. 
2. A refervoir ; an inclofed fountain. 
Had no part as kindly ftaid behind, 
In the wide cifferms of the lakes confin’d ; 
Did not the {prings and rivers drench the land, 
Our globe would growa wildernefs of fahd. 
3- Any watry receptacle or repofitory. 
So half my Egypt were fubmerg’d, and made 
A ciffern for {cal’d {nakes. Shake/peara 
But there’s no bottom ; none 
In my voluptuoufnefs; your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons and your maids, could not fill up 
‘The ¢ciffern of my luft. 
CISTUS. n.f: [Lat.] The name of a plant. 
Rockrofe. - 
Cir. n. f. [contracted from citizer.] An inhabitant of a city, 
in an ill fenfe. A pert low townfman; a pragmatical trader. 
We bring you now to fhow what different things, 
‘The cits or clowns are from the courts of kin gs. Sohn fon. 
. Study your race, or the foil of your family will dwindle 


Blackmore. 


Shake/p. 
The fame with 


into cits or fquires, or runup into wits or madmen. Tatler. 
Barnard, thou art a cif, with all thy worth ; 
But Bug and D—I, their honours, and fo forth. Pope. 


Cirrapre n.” f. [citade-le, 
place of arms ina city. 

“As he came to the crown by unjuft means, 

kept it; by force 


French.] A fortrefs; a caftle, or 


as unjuftly he 
of ftranger foldiers in citade/s, the nefts of 


tyranny and murderers of liberty. Sidney. 
; Pll to my charge, the citadel, repair. Dryden. 
Crirrar. n. / [from cite.] i 
1. Reproof; impeachment. 
He made a blufhing cital of himfelf, 
And chid his truant youth. ` Shakefpeare. 


2. Summons ; citation; call into a court. 
3- Quotation; citation. 
CiTa‘Tion. 2. f- [citatio Latin.] 
The calling a perfon before the judge, for the fake of 
trying 


CIT 


trving the caufe of alion commenced againftt him. ÆA fe. 
2. t_uotation; the adduction of any paflage from another «au- 
thour; or of another man’s words. 
3. “Lhe paffage or words quoted ; a quotation. 

“he letter-writer cannot read thete citation: without bluf- 
ing, efter the charge he hath advanced. Atlerinury. 

View the principles of parties reprefented in their own 
authors, and not in the citations of- thole who wouid confute 
them. Ae atts. 

4. Enumeration; mention. 

Thefe caules cffeét a confumption, endemick to this ifani : 
there remains a citation of fuch’as may produce it in any 
country. . larvy. 

CrraroRryY. adj. [from To cite.] Waving the powcr or form 
of citation: 

If a judge cite one to a place, to which he cannot come 
with fafety, he may freely appeal, though an appeal be inhi- 


bited in the letters citatəry. Ayliffie 
Jo CITE. v. a. [etto, Latin. ] 
1. ‘lo fummon to anfwer in a court. 
He held a late court, tó which 
She oft? was cited by them, but appear’d not. Shake P-. 
Forthwith the cited dead 
Of all paft ages, to the general doom : 
Shall haften. - Atiiton. 


‘his power of citing, and dragging the defendant into court, 
was tåken away. . oth Aylti ffe. 
2. Lo.enjoin; to call upon another authoritatively; to direct; 
iummon, 
I fpeak to you, Sir Thurio; 


For Valentine, I need not cite him to it. Shirke/p. 
This fad experience cites me to reveal, 
And what I dictate is from what I feel. P ior 


4. To quote. ; 
Demonttrations in feripture may not otherwife be fhewcd 


than by citing them out of the fcripture. Flocker. 
That paffage of Plato, which I cited before. Bacon. 
In banifhment-he wrote thofe verfes, which I cite from his 
letter. a: Dryden. 
Ci TER. 2. f- [from cite.] 
x. Crone who cites into a court. 
2. One who quotes ; a quoter. 
I muft defire the citer henceforward to inform us of his 
editians too. . ; Atterbury. 


Ciıre’ss. 2. /. [from cit.] A city woman. A word peculiar to 
Dryden. 
Cits and cite(es raife a joyful ftrain 5 re 


"Tis a good omen to begin a reign. Dry. 
€r’rHERN. x. f. [cithara, Latin.] A kind of harp; a mufical 


inftument. 

At what time the heathen had -profaned it, even in that 
was it dedicated with fongs and citherns, and harps and cym- 
bals. 2 Maccabees. 

CI TIZEN. n. f- [civis, Latin; citoyen, French. } 
3. A frecman of a city ; not a foreigner ; not 2 flave. 
All inhabitants within thefe walls are not properly citizens, 


but only fuch as are called freemen. Raleigh. 
z. Atgwnfman; a man of trade; not a gentleman, 
When he {peaks not like a citizen, 
You find him like a foldier. Shakefpeare. 


3. An inhabitant; a dweller in any place: 
Far fronpnoify Rome, fecure, he lives 5 
And one more citizen to Sibyl gives. Dryden. 
Ci’r1zeENn. adj [This is only. in Shake/peare.] Having the 
qualities of a citizen ;°as cowardice ; meannefs. 
So fick I am not, yet I am not well; 
But not fo citizen a wanton, as 
To {cem to die ere fick. Shakefpeare. 
CITRINE. adj. [citrinus, Lat.] Lemon coloured ; of a dark 
fellow. 
á The butterfly, papilio major, has its wings painted with 
citrize and black, both in long {ftreaks and fpots. Grew. 

By citrine urine of a thicker confiftence, the faltnefs of 

phlegm is known. Fioyer. 
Cy TRINE. 2. /. [from citrinus, Latin.) 

A fpecics of cryftal of an extremely pure, clear, and fine 
texture, gencrally free from flaws and blemifhcs.’ It is ever 
found in a long and flender column, irregularly hexangalar, 
and terminated by an hexangular pyramid. Tt is from one to 
four or five inches in length. “Thefe cryftals ag of an ex- 
tremely beautiful yellow, differing in degrees from that of a 
itrong ochre colour to that of the pecl of a lemon; and they 
have a very clegant brightnefs and tranfparence. “This ftone 
is very plentiful in the Weft Indies. Our jewellers have 
learned from the French and Italians to call it citrine; and 
offen cut {tones fer rings out of it, which are generally mif- 


taken for topazcs,. fill, 
CirRON-TREE. 7. /. [from citrus, Latin.] 
It hath broad ftiff leaves, like thofe of the laurel. The 


flowers confift of many leaves, expanded like a rofe; the cup 

of the flower is flender and ficfhy, and is divided into five feg- 

ments are. top. The piftil becomes an oblong, thick, 
De = . 


C EY 


Aefhy fruit, which is very full of juice, and contains fevera! 
hard tecds. Genoa is the great nurfery of leurepe for thefe 
farts of trees. Cine fort, with a pointed fruit, is in fo great: 
efteem, thatthe fingle fruits ars fold at Florence for two fhil- 
tings each. This fruit is not to be had ir perfeétion in any 


part of Ituiy, but the plain between Pifiend Leghorn. Ali ler. 
May the fin 
With citro groves adorn a diftant foil. Adilifn. 


CITRON-WATER. 2.2/2 Aqua vite, diltilled with the rind of 
citrons. - 
Like citron-tveaters matrons checks infames- 
CITRUEL Hf 
ycllow colour. 
CFTY. 2. f (cits, French 3 cfcttas, Latin.] 
1. A large collection of houfes and inhabitants. 

Men feex their fiedety from number better united, and from 
walls and other fwriifications ; the ufe whereof is to make the 
few a match for the many, and this is the original of efties. 

- Lermnples 

City, in a ftri& and proper fenfe, means the houfcs inclofed 
within the walls: in a larger fenfe it reaches to all the fuburbs. 

Watts. 
2. [In the Englith law.] A town corporate, that hath a bi- 
fhop and a cathedral church. ; 
3- The inhabitants of a certain city, as diftinguifhed from other 
fubjeéts. 
What is the city but the people ?——— 


Pope. 


Ibe fame with f2:75f27, fo named from its 





Truc, the people are the city. Shake/peares 
I do fufpeét I have done fomce offence, 
l That feems difgracious in the city’s eye. Shakefpeare: 
Crry. adj. 
I. Relating to the city. 
His enforcement of the city wives. Shake/pearée 
He, I accufe, 
‘The ciży ports by this hath entered. Shake/peares 


2. Refembling the manners of the citizens. 
Make not a city feaft of it, to lct the meat cool cre we can 
agree upon the firft cut. Shake/peare. 
Ci'ver. 2. J. [civette, Fr. zibctta, Arabic, fignifying /ecnt.] A 
perfume from the civet cat. , 
‘The civet, or civet cat, is a little animal, not unlike our 
cat, excepting that his fnout is more pointed, his claws lefs 
dangerous, and his cry different. It is a native of the Indies, 
Peru, Brafil, Guinea.’ ‘The perfume is formed like a kind 
of greafe, or thick fcum, in an aperture or bag under its tail, 
between the anus and pudendum. IJt is gathered from time 
to time, and abounds in proportion as the animal is fed. It 
is much ufed by perfumers and confectioners; but feldom 
prefcribed in medicine. Trevouxe 
Civet is of a bafer birth than tar: the very uncleanly flux 


of a cat. Shake/peare. 
He rubs himfelf with civet : can you {mell him out by that? 
Shake/peare.' 


Some putrefactions and excrements do yield excellent 
odours; as civet and mufk, and, as fome think, ambergreafe. 
Bacon. 
Cr’vick. adj. [civicus, Latin.] Relating to civil honours or 
practifes ; not military. 
With equal rays immortal Tully fhone: 
Behind, Rome’s genius waits with cfvick crowns, 
And the great father of his country owns. 
CIVIL. adj. Y ivilis, Latin. ] 
x. Relating to the community ; political; relating to the city or 
government. 
God gave them laws of civil regimen, and would not per- 
mit their commonweal to be governed by any other laws than 


Pope. 


his own. FIooker. 
Part fuch as appertain i 
To civil juftice s; part, religious rites 
Of facrifice. Adilton. 


But there is another unity, which would be moft advan- 
tageous to our country ; and that is your endcavour after a 
civil, a political union in the whole nation. | Spratt. 

elating to any man as a member of a community. 

Break not your promife, unlefs it be unlawful or impoffible 5 
either out of your natural, or out of your civil power. Tayler. 
3. Notin anarchy ; not wild ; not without rule or government. 

For rudeft minds with harmony were caught, 
Rofcommen. 


And sivi? life was by the mufes taught. 
4. Not foreign; inteftine. 
From a civil war, God of his mercy defend us, as that which 
is moít defperate of all others. Bacon. 
g. Not ccclefiaftical; as, the ecclefiaftical courts are controlled 
by the civil. 
6. Not natural; as, a perfon banifhed or outlawed is faid to 
fuffer civil, though not natural death. 
Fi ta military ; as, the civil magiftrates authority is obftructed 
war. 
8. Not criminal; as, this is a civi? procefs, not a criminal pro- 
fecytion. 
9. Civilifed ; not barbarous: 


Za 


re Englard 


civ 


England was very rude and barbarous, for it is but even 
the other day fince England grew civil. Spenjer. 
10. Complaifant; civilifed ; gentle; well bred ; elegant of man- 
mers; not rude; not brutal ; not coarfe. 
I heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering fuch culcet and harmonious breath, 


‘That the rude fea grew civi? at her fong. Shakefpeare. 
He was civi? and well natured, never refufing to teach 
another. Dryden, 


And fall thefe fayings from that gentle tonguc, 


Where civil fpeech and foft perfuafion hung. Prior. 
1r. Grave; fober; not gay or fhewy. 
Thus night oft {ce me in thy pale carcer, 
"Till zivi? fuited morn appear. Ailton. 


r2. Relating to the ancient confular or imperial government ; 
as, civil law. 
No woman had it, but a carvi? doctor. Shake/peare. 
CIVILIAN. 7. fJ- [civilis, Latr] One that profeffes the know- 
ledge of the old Roman law, and of general equity. 

The profeflors of that law, called civilians, becaufe the civil 
law is their guide, fhould not be difcountenanced nor dif- 
couraged. Bacon. 

A depending kingdom is a term of art, unknown to all 
ancient civifians, and writers upon government. Swerft. 

CIVILISATION. n.f- [from civil. ] 

A law, act of juftice, or judgment, which renders a cri- 
minal procefs civil; which ts performed by turning an infor- 
mation into an inqueft, or the contrary. lar» is. 

Civi‘zitry. n.f- [from civil.] 
x. Freedom from barbarity ; the ftate of being civilifed. 

The Fnglifh were at firft as ftout and warlike a people as 
ever the Irifh; and yet are now brought unto that civility, 
that mo nation in the world excelleth them in all goodly con- 
verfation, and all the ftudics of knowledge and humanity. 

Spenfer. 
Divers great monarchies have rifen from barbarifm to crvi- 
éity, and tallen again to ruin. Davies. 
WV hercfoe’er her conquering eagles fled, 
Arts, learning, and civility were {pread. Denham. 
2. Politenefs ; complaitance; elegance of behaviour. 
Art thou thus bolden’d, man, by thy diftrefs ; 

Or clfe a rude defpifer of good manners, a 

That in civility thou feem’{t fo empty ? Shakefpeare. 

He, by his great civility and affability, wrought very much 
upon the people. Clarendon. 

I fhould be kept from a publication, did not what your civi- 
fizy calls a requeft, your greatnefs, command. South. 

We, in point of civility, yield to others in our own 
houfes. Swift. 

3- Rule of decency; practice of politenefs. 
Love taught him fhame ; and fhame, with love at ftrife, 

Soon taught the fweet civilities of life. Dryden. 

To Ci’vitize. v. a. [from civi'.] To reclaim from favage- 
-nefs and brutality ; to inftruét in the arts of regular life. 
We fend the graces and the mufes forth, 


To civilize and to inftruét the North. Waller. 
M ufæus firft, then Orpheus civilize 
Mankind, and gave the world their deities. Denham. 


Amongtft thofe who are counted the civilized part of man- 
kind, this original law of nature {till takes place. Locke. 
Offris, or the Bacchus of the antients, is reported to have 
civilized the Indians, and reigned amongft them fifty-two 
years. Arbuthnot. 
Ci’virizeER. 7. /. [from civilize.] He that reclaims others from 


a wild and favage life; he that teaches the rules and cuftoms ' 


of civility. 
The civilizers /—the difturbers, fay ;— 

‘The robbers, the corrupters of mankind !_- 

Proud vagabonds ! 

Ci’vitLty. adv. [from civil] 

1. In a manner relating to government, or to the rights or cha- 
racter of a member of a community; not naturally; not 
ecclefiaftically ; not criminally. 

Men that are civil lead thcir lives after one common law 5 
for that a multitude fhould, without harmony amongft them- 
felves, concur in the doing of one thing ; for this is ciw#lly to 
live; or fhould manage community of life, it is not poffible. 

Tooker. 

That accufation, which is publick, is either civilly com- 
menced for the private fatisfaction of the party injured; or 
clfe criminally, that is, for fome publick punifhment. Aylife. 

2. Politely ; complaifantly ; gently; without rudenefs ; without 
brutality. 

I will deal civ. ly with his poems: nothing ill is to be fpoken 
of the dcad. _ Dryden. 

I would have had Almeria and Ofmyn parted civilly; as if 


Philips. 


it was not proper for lovers to do fo. Collier. 
He thought them folks that loft their way, | 
And afk’d them cfurl/y to flay. Prior. 


3. Witkout gay or gaudy colours. 
The chambers were handtome and cheerful, and furnifhed 
eiviliy. Bacon. 
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Cize. 2. f. [perhaps from in`ifa, Lat. fhaped or cut to a certain 
magnituce.] “T he quantity of any thing, with regard to its 
external form ; often written /ze. 

If no motion can alter bodies, that is, reduce them to fome 
other crize or figure, then there is none of itfelf to give them 
the cize and figure which they have. * Grew 

Crack. n. f. [4lat{chen, German, to rattle; to make a noife.1 

1. Any thing that makes a lafting and importunate noife ; gene- 
rally ufed, in contempt, for the tongue. 

But ftill his tongue ran on, 

And with its everlafting clark; 

Sets all mens cars upon the rack. 
Fancy flows in, and mufe flies high ; 

He knows not when.my clack will lie. Prior 

2. The Crack ofa Mill. A bell that rings when more corn 
is required to be put in. 

Says John, juft at the hopper will I ftand, 

And mark the clack how juftly it will found. 

Jo Crack. vw. n. [from the noun. ] 

Iı. To make a chinking noife. 

2. To let the tongue run. 

Jo CLACK. v.a. As to 
mark, which makes it 


ludit aS. 


Betterion. 


clack wool, is to cut off the fheep’s 
to weigh lets, and fo yield the lets 
cuftom to the king. Cowel. 
Crap. part. pret. [This participie, which is now referred to 
cloths, feems originally to have belonged to cloden, or fome 
fuch word, like &lecdenx, Dutch.] Clothed ; invetted ; garbed. 


Fie had clad himfelf with a new garment. x Kings. 
Beyond 
‘The flow’ry dale of Sibma, clad with vine. Milten 
But virtue tso, as well as vice, is clad : 
In flefh an- blood. Waller 
‘To her the weeping heav’ns become ferene ; ; 
For her the ground is clad in cheerful green. Dr:den 
The courtiers were all moft magnificently clad. Su ift. 


To CLAIM. v. a. [clamer, French.] ‘To demand of right; to 
require authoritatively ; not to beg or accept as favour, butto 
anti cals ons hath a d 

only one man hath a divine right to obedience 
can ardd that obedience but he A fhew his e TT 
We mult know how the firft ruler, from whom any one 
claims, came By his authority, before we can know who hasa 
right to fucceed him in it. " Locke. 
Poets have undoubted right to claim, 
If not the greateft, the moft lafting name. 

CLAIM. 2. /. [from the verb.] 

x. A demand of any thing, as due.- 

You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 
mney then make all the claim that Arthur did. Shakefpeare. 
orfworn thyfelf! The traitor’s odious name 

I firft return, and then difprove thy claim. Dryden. 
Will he not, therefore, of the two evils chufe the leaft, 
fubmitting to a mafter, who hath no immediate claim upon 
him, rather than to another, who hath already revived feveral 
claims upon him ? Swift. 

2. A title to any privilege or poffefiion in the hands of another. 

Either there muft have been but one fovereign over them 
all, or elfe every father of a family had bcen as good a prince, 
and had as good a ¢/aim to royalty as thefe. Lecke. 

3- In law. 

"A demand of any thing that is in the poffeffion of another, 
or at the leaft out of his own: as claim by charter, claim: by 
defcent. Cowel. 

4- Ihe phrafes are commonly to make claim, or to lay claim. 

"The king of Pruffia /ays in his clatm for Neuf-Chatel, as he 
did for the principality of Orange. Addison. 
If God, by his potitive grant, gave dominion to any man, 

primogeniture can /ay no claim to it, unlefs God fo ordained. 
Locke. 

CLA‘IMABLE. adj. [from claim.] “That which may be de- 
manded as due. 

CLAIMANT. 2. f. [from claim.] ` He that demands any thing 
as unjuftly detained by anothcr. 

A CLASMER. 7n. f: [from claim.] He that makes a demand; 
he that requires any thing, as unjuftly with-held from him. 

CLAIR-OBSCURE. 4. f/f. See CLARE-OBSCUKE. 

Zo CLA’MBER. V. wm. [probably corrupted from climb; as 
climber, clamter.] To climb with difficulty, as with both 
hands and feet. 

The kitchen malkin pins 
Her ficheft lockram ’bout her reechy neck, 


Congreve. 


.Clamb’ring the walls to oF him. Shake/peare. 
When you hear the drum, 
Clamber not you up to the cafements then. Shake/peare. 


The men there do not without fome difficulty c/ambcr up 

the acclivities, dragging their kine with them. Ray. 
They were forced to clamber over fo many rocks, and to 
tread upon the brink of fo many precipices, that they were 
very often in danger of their lives. Addifor. 
Joe CLAMM. v. a. [in fome provinces, to cleam, from clemian, 
Sax. to glew together.] To clog with any glutinous matter, 
A {warm of wafps got into a honey-pot, and there they 
cloyed 
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cioyed and etammed themfelves, “till there was no acttirg out 
again. LEJ? ange. 
. ibe fprigs were all dawbed ‘with lime and the birds 
clined and taken. L’ ERrance. 
Cragniatiness. a. f2 [from chim.) vilcidity ; 
tenacity ; ropineis. 
A ereafy pipkin will fpoil the clammiinefs of the glew. Aferon. 
CLAMMY. adj. [from clamun.] Vifcous; glutinous; tenacious ; 
adhcfive; ropy. 
Bedi-s clemmy and cleaving, are fuch as have an appetite, 
at once, to follow another body, and to hold to themi{elves. 
Bacon's Natural Hijisry. 
Neither the brain nor fpirits can conferve motion: the for- 
mer is of fuch a clammy confiftence, it can no more retain it 
than a quagmire. Glanville. 
Aghatt he wak’d, and, ftarting from his bed, 
Cold fweats, in efarnry drops, his limbs o’erfpread. Dryden. 


Vilfcofity ; 


I drop with clammy fweat. Dryden. 
Joyful thou’lte fee 
The clammy furface all o'er ftrown with tribes rn 
Of greedy infects. Philips. 


"i here is an unctuous clammy vapour that arifes from the 
ftum of grapes, when they lic mafhed together in the vat, 
which puts out a light, when dipped into it. Addifon on Italy. 

The continuance of the fever, clammy fweats, palenefs, and 
at lait a total ceffation of pain, are figns of a gangrene and 
approaching death. - Arbuthnot. 

Cra’mMorRous. adj. [from clamour.] Vociferous; noify; tur- 
bulent; loud. z / 

It is no fufficicnt argument to fay, that, in urging thefe 
ceremonies, none are {o clamorous as Papifts; and they whom 


Papiits fuborn. Floożer. 
He kifs’d her lips 
With fuch a clamorous finack, that at the parung 
All the church cccho’& hakefpeare- 
At my birth 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were ftrangely clam’rous in the frighted fields. Shake/p: 
WVith the plone ren report of war, 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. Shake/p. 


In one more various animal combin’d, 

And fram’d the clam’rous race of bufy humankind. Pope. 

A pamphlet that will fettle the wavering, inftruct the igno- 

rant, and infame the clamorous. Swift. 
CLA’MOUR. z. £ [clamer, Latin.] ; 
a. Outcry ; noife; exclamation ; vociferation. 
Revoke thy doom, 

Or whilft I can vent clamour from my throat, 

T’it tell thee, thou do’ft evil. Shakefpeare. 

‘The people grew then exorbitant in their clameurs for 


Then various elements again{ft thee join’d, ? 


juftice. i King’ Charles. 
‘The maid 
Shall weep the fury of my love decay’d 3 
And wceping follow me, as thou do’f{t now, E 
With idle clamcurs of a broken vow. Prior. 


2. Itis ufed fometimes, but lefs fitly, of inanimate things. 
tiere the loud Arno’s boift’rous clamnours ceafe, 

That with fubmiffive murmurs glides in peace. | Addifor. 

Zo CLAMOUR. v. n. [from the noun.] To make outcries ; 

to exclaim; tavociferate ; to roar in turbulence. 

The obfcure bird clamour’d the live-long night. Shakefp. 

Clamszur your tongues, and not a word more. Shakefpeare. 

Let them not come in multitudes, or in a tribunitious 

for that mot to inform 

Bacon. 


manner 5 is to clamour counfels, 


them. 
CLAMP. r. /. [clamp, French. J} 
I. A piece of wood joined to another, 
{trength,. 
2. A quantity of bricks. 
‘lo burn a clamp of brick of fixteen thoufand, they allow 
feven ton of coals. ortimer. 
To CLAMP. v. a. [from the noun.] 


as an addition of 


When a piece of board is fitted with the grain to the end 


of another piece of board crofs the grain, the firft board is 
clamped. T hus the ends of tables are commonly clamped, to 
preferve them from warping = ' Oxon. 
Cran. z. /- [probably of Scottifh original: 4laan, in the High- 
lands, dignifies children. ] 
1. A family ; a race. 
They around the flag 
Of each his faction, in their feveral clans, 
Swarm populous, un-number’d. Afilton. 
Milton was the poetical fon of Spenfer, and Mr. Waller of 
Fairfax ; for we have our lineal defcents and c/ans as well as 
other families. Dryden. 
2. A body or fet of perfons, in a fenfe of contempt. 
Patridxe and the reft of his c/an may hoot me for a cheat, 
if J fail in any fingle particular. _ . Swift. 
CLA'NCULAR. adi. į clajncuilarius, Latin.] Clandeftine ; fecret, 
private ; conceal-d ; obfcure; hidden. 
Let us withdraw all fupplies from our lufts, and not by any 


feret referved affection give them clancular aids to rmaintaiti 
thetr rebellion. Decay of Piet. 
CLANDE’S TINE. aaj. [elandcfiinus, Lat.] Secret; hidden > 
private : in an ill fenfe. 
T ho’ nitrous ternpefts, and clandcfine death, 
Fill’d the Jeep caves, and num’rous vaults beneath. Blacks: 
CrLANDE’STINELY. adj. [from clande/fine.] Secretly; private- 
ly; im private; in fecret. 
‘There have been two printed papers clandcfiinely {pread 
about, whereof no man is able to trace the original. Swift. 
CLANG. 2. fi [clangor, Lat.] A fharp, fhrill noife. 
With fuch a horrid clang 
As on mount Sinai rang, 
While the red fire and tmould’ring clouds out-brake. AZ/ton. 
And ifland, fale and bare, 
The haunt of feals and ores, and fea-mews clang. MAdiltom. 
What clangs were heard in German fkies afar, 


Of arms and armies rufhing to the war. Dryden. 
Guns, and trumpets clang, and folemn found 
Of drums; o’ercame their groans. Philips. 


To CLANG. wv. 7. 
fhrill noite. 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud 'larums, neighing {teeds, and trumpets clang. 
The Libyans clad in armour, lead 
The dance; and clanging {words and fhields they beat. Priori 
Zo CLANG. v. a. To ftrike together with a noife. 
The fierce Curetes trod tumultuous 
‘Their myftick dance, and clang’d their founding arms 5 
Induftrious with the warlike din to quell 


(<lango, Lat.] To clatter; to make a loud 


Shakeff. 


‘Thy infant cries. Prior. 
CLA“NGOUR. 2. /. (clangor, Lat.] A loud fhrill found. 
In death he cried, 
Like to a difmal clangour heard from far, 
arwick, revenge my death. Shake/peare. 
With joy they view the waving enfigns fly, 
And hear the trumpet’s c/angour pierce the fky. Dryden: 


CLA‘’NGous. adj. [from clang. ] Making a clang. 
e do not obferve the cranes, and birds of long necks, 
have any miufical, but harfh and clanzous throats. Brown. 
Crank. z. f. [from clang.] A loud, fhrill, fharp noife, made 
by the collifion of hard and fonorous bodies. 
They were joined by the melodious clark of marrow-bone 
and cleaver. Spectator. 
Zo CLAP. v. a. [clappan, Sax. s/appen; Dutch.] 
X: To ftrike together with a quick motion, fo as to make a noife 
by the collifion. 
Following the fliers, 
With them he enters ; who, upon the fuddeh, 
Clapt to their gates. Shake/peare. 
Men fhall c/ap their hands at him, and fhall hifs him out of 
his placë. Fob. 
ave you never feen a citizen, in a cold morning, clapping 


his fidés; and walking before his fhop ? Dryden. 
He crowing clapp’d his wings, th’ appointed call | 
To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden. 


Each poet of the air her glory fings; 


fnd round him the pleas’d audience c/ap their wings. Dryd. 

He had juft time to get in and clap to the ddor, to avoid 

the blow. Locke. 
In flow’ry wreaths the royal virgin dreft | 

His bending horns, and kindly c/apr his breaft. Addifon. 
Glad of a quarrel, ftraight I c/ap the doar, 

Sir, let mie feé your works and you no more. Pope. 


2. To add one thing to another, 
hafty, unexpected, or fudden. 
s fummer weareth out, they clap mouth to mouth, win 


implying the idea of fomething 


to wing, and leg to leg; and fo, after a {weet finging, fall 
down into lakes. areWe 

This pink is one of Cupid’s carriers: clap on more fails ; 
purfuc. Shake/peare. 


Smooth temptations, like the fun, make a maiden lay b 
her veil and robe ; which perfecution, like the northern win 5 
made her hold faft, and clap clofe about her. Taylor- 

If a man be highly commended, we think him fufficiently 
Jeffened, if we c/ap fin, or folly, or infirmity into his ac- 
count, Taylor. 

Razor-makers generally c/zp a {mall bar of Venice ftecl be- 
tween two fmall bars of I lemith fteel. Moxon. 

The man ¢/apt his fingers one day to his mouth, and blew 
upon them. L’ Eftrange. 

His fhield thrown by, to mitigate the fmart, 

He clapp’d his hand upon the wounded part. Dryden. 

If you leave fome fpace empty for the air, then clap your 
hand upon the mouth of the veffel, and the fithes will contend 
to get uppermotit in the water. Ray. 

It would be as abfurd as to fay, he clapped {furs to his horfe 


at St. James’s, and galloped away to the Hague. Addifon. 
By having their minds yet in their perféét freedom and in- 
differency, the likclier to purfue truth the better, having no 


biafS yet clapped on to miftead them. . Locke. 
I have obferved a certain chearfulnefs in as bad a fytem of 
features 
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features as ever was clapped together, which hath appeared 


lovcly. Addifin- 
Let all her ways be unconfin’d, 
> And clap your padlock on her mind. Prior. 


Socrates or Alexander might have a fool’s coat clap? upen 
them, and perhaps neither witdom nor majefy would fecure 
them from a fnecr. WFatts. 

3- Lodo any thing with a fudden hafty motion, or unexpectedly. 
XVe were dead aticep, 

And, how we know not, all c/ept under hatches. Shekc/p. 

-He was no fooner entered into the town, but a feamblirg 

foldier clapt hold of his bridle, which he thought was in a 

begging or ina drunken fafhion. TF otrton. 

So much from the reft of his countrymen, and indeed from 
his whole fpecies, that his fricmds would have clapped him into 
bedlam, and have begged his eftatc. Sjeclator. 
Have you obferv'd a fitting harc, 

Lift’ning and fearful of the itorm 

Of horns and hounds, clap back her ear. Pricr. 

We will take our remedy at law, and c/ap an action upon 
you for old debts. Arbuthnot. 

4. To celebrate or praife by clapping the hands; to applaud. 

I have often heard the ftationer wifhing tor thofe hands to 
take off his melancholy bargain, which clapped its performance 
on the {taze. Dryden. 

To infect with a venereal poifon. [See the noun. ] 

If the patient hath been formerly c/apf, it will’be the more 

difficult to cure him the fecond time, and worfe the third. 
IWifeman’s Surgery. 
Let men and manners ev’ry difh adapt; 
. Who’d force his pepper where his cuefts are clapt ? King. 
6. Jo Crar up. To complete faddenly, without much ‘pre- 
caution. 
No longer than we well could wafb our hands, 


> 
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To clap this royal bargain up of peace. Shake/peare. 
Was ever match c/apt up fo fuddenly ? Shake/peare- 


A peace may be clapped up with that fuddennefs, thar the 
` forces, which are now in motion, may unexpectedly falk-apon 
-his fkirts. Fiowel. 
To CLAP. v. n. : 
i. Lo move nimbly with a noife. 
Every. door lew open 
T” admit my entrance; and then clapt. behind. me, 
‘lo bar my going back. 
A whirlwind rofe, that, with a violent blaft,. 
Shook all the dome: the doors around mẹ clapf. 
2. To enter with alacrity and brifknefs upon any thing» 
Come, a fong. 
— Shall we clap into’t roundly, without faying -we are hoarfe ? 
Shake/peare’s As. you, like it, 
3. To ftrike the hands together in applaufe., 
All the beft men are ours; for ’tis ill hap 
If they hold, when their ladies bid ’em 


clap. 
Epilogue to Henry VIOT; 
CLAP. 7z. /. [from the verb.] - 


x. A loud noife made by fudden collifion., ., 
: Give the door fuch a clap as you go out, as will. fhake the 
. whole room, and make every thing rattle in it. Swift. 
2. A fudden or unexpeéted aét or motion. _ . i . 
Itis monftrous to me, that the South-fea fhould pay. half 
their debts at one c/ap. Swift. 


An explofion of thunder. 
‘There fhall be horrible claps of thunder, and yp re of 
lightning, voices and. earthquakes. : akewill, 
The clap is paft, and now the fkies are clear. Dryden. 
4. An act of applaufe. & 
_ ‘The aétors, in the midft of an innocent old plays are often 
ftartled inthe midit of unexpeéted c/aps or hiffes. Addi fon. 
g. A venereal infeétion. [from clapoir, Fr. ] à 
Time, that at laft matures a clap to pox. Pope. 
6. [With Falconers.] The nether part of the beak of a hawk, 
CLAPPER. 2. /. [from clap-] 
1. One who claps with his hands; an applauder. 
2. The tongueof a bell. ' 
He hath a heart as found as a bell, and his tongue is the. 
clapper 3 for what his heart thinks, his tongue fpeaks. Shagef/p- 
I faw a young lady fall down the other day, and fhe much 
refembled an overturned bell without a clapper. Addifon. 
3. The CLAPPER of a Mill. A piece of wood for fhaking the 
hopper. 
Jo CLAPPERCLA‘’W. V. a. [from clap and claw.] To tongue- 
beat ; to {cold. 
Now they are clapperclawing one another, I’ll go look on. 
Shakefpeare’s Troilus and Creffida. 
They’ve always been at daggers-drawing, 
And one another clapperciawing. Fludibras. 
CULA RENCEUX, or CLA’RENCIEUX. 7. f> "The fecond king at 
arms: fo named from the dutchy of Clarence. 
Crarr-onscure. x. f. [from clarus, bright, and ob/curys, Lat.] 
` Light and fhade in painting. 
As mifters in the clzre-obfcure, 
With various light your eyes allure 5 
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- burr. 
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A flaming yellow here thcy fpread, 

Draw off in bluc, or chrrze in red 5 

Yet from thefe colours, oddly mix’d, 

Your fight upon the whole is fix'd. 

CLA REY. x. f [elairet, Fr.) 
read colour. 

Red and white wine are in a trice confounded into claret. Boyle. 

The claret t{mooth, red zs the lips we prefs 

In fparkling fancy, while we drain the bowl. 

Cre/ricorn. 2. f. [from clarus and chorda, Latin.) 

A muiical inittrument in form ofa fpinette, but morc ancient, 

It has forty-nine or fifty keys, and feventy ftrings. Chambers. 
CrariFica’rion. #3. f. [from clarify.] The act of making 
any thing clear from impurities. 

Liquors are, many of them, at the firft, thick and trou- 
bled ; as muite, wort, &c. but to know the means of accele- 
rating clarification, we muft firt know the caufes of clarifi- 
cation. 

To CLA’RIFY. v. a. [clarifer, French. ] 
1. To purify or clear any liquour; to feparate feculences or im- 
purities. 

The apothecaries clarify their fyrups by whites of cggs, 
beaten with the juices which they would clarify > which whites 
of eggs gather--ali the dregs and groffer parts of the juice to 
them; and after, the fyrup being fet on the fire, the whites of 
cEgs themfelvesthardcn, and are taken forth. Bacon. 

o brighten,s:.%0 illuminate: this fenfe is rare. 

The will was then duétile and pliant to all the motions of 
right reafon: it met the diétates of a clarified underftanding 
half wie & i i ‘ : South, 

The Chriftian religion is the only means that God has fan&i- 
fied, to fet fallen man upon his legs again, to clarify his rea- 
fon, and to rectify his wiil. South. 
CLA RION. z. f- [clarin, Span. from clarus, loud, Lat.] A 

trumpet; a wind-inftrument of w@r. 

And after, to lis palace he them brings, 

With fhams, and trumpets, andoith c/arions {weet ; 

fund all the way the joyous people fings. Fairy Qucen. 
‘Then ftrait commands, that at the warlike found 

Of trumpets loud, and c/arions, be uprear’d 


m e 
$ a Prick, 
French wine, of a clear pals- 


Lhon:fon. 


Bacon. 
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The mighty ftandard. Ailton. 
Let fuller notes th’ applauding world amaze, 
And the loud ¢c/arion labour in your praife. . Pope. 


CRA'RITY. 2. f- [clarté, French; claritas, Latin.] Brightnefs 5 
~ tendour. 
be light by abundant clarity invifible; an underftanding 
Wiiieh itfelf can.only comprehend. ` Raleigh. 
Cr’any. n. /- An herb. 
It hath a-labiated flower of one leaf, whofe upper lip is 
_ fhost.amd crefted; but the under one is divided into three 
parts.:. the middle divifion is hollowed like a fpoon. Out of 
the fower-cup arifes the pointal, fixed like a nail to the hin- 
der of the flower, and attended with four embryo’s, 
whi turn to fo many roundifh feeds, inclofed in the cup of 
the fower. It grows wild on dry banks. Miller. 
Plants that have circled leaves do all abound with moifture. 
‘The weakeft kind of curling is roughnefs; as in clary and 
- Bacon. 

o CLASH. v. a. [4let/en, Dut. to make a noife.] ; 
1. To make a noile by mutual collifion ; to ftrike one againft 


‘Three times, as of the c/a/hing found 
Of arms, we heard. , . Denhan. 
‘Thofe few that fhould happen to claf4, might rebound after 
the collifion ; or if they cohered, yet, by the real conflict with 
ether atoms, might be feparated again. Bentley. 
How many candles may fend out their light, without c/a/- 
upon ome another; which argues the fimallnefs of the 
patts of light, and the largene{s of the interitices between par- 

_ ticles of air and other bodics. 
z. To at with ite power, or contrary direction. 
either was there any queen-mother who might c/a/) with 
his cemnéellors for authority. 


Cheyne. 


Bacci. 


Thak that will not be convinced what a help this is to the 
magiftracy, would find it, if they fhould chance to cla/h. 
: Souths Sermons. 
3- To contradi& ; oppofe. 
- Wherever there are men, there will be claffing fometime 
or othe and aknock, ora conteft, fpoils all. L? Efirange. 
The abfurdity in this inftance is obvious; and yet every. 
time that cla/hing metaphors are put together, this fault is com- 
mitted. i S;eélator. 
To CLASH. v. a. To ftrike one thing againft another, fo as to 
produce a noife. 
‘The nodding ftatue c/a/4’d his. arms, 
And with a fullen found and fecble cry, 
Half funk, and half pronounced the word of victory. Dryd. 
CLASH. 2. /- [from the verb. ] 
1. A noify collifion of two bodies.” 


The clafh of arms and voice of men we hears Denham: 
He nobly feiz’d thee in the dire alarms 
Of war and flaughter and the c/afh of armas. Pope. 


2 3. Oppo- 
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2. Oppofition; contradiction. 
> Then from the céa/bes between popes and kings, 
Debate, like fparks from flint’s collilion, fprings. Denby. 
Imthevery nex: line he reconciles the fathers and fcripture, 
and fh-ws there is no c/ayh betwixt them. Atterbi: y. 
A CLASP. n.f- [ehe/pe, Dutch. ] 
x. A hook to hold any thing clofe; asa book, or garment. 
The fcorpion’s claws here grafp a wide extent, 
Ard here the crabs in !etler c/a/p, are bent. Addifor. 
Hercupon he took me afide, and opening the ela/ps of the 
parchment cover, fpoke, to my great furpr ze, in Engliíh. 
Arbuthnot and Popes Mart. Scrit. 
z. An embrace, in contempt. 
Your fair daughter, 
Tranfported with no worfe nor bet-er guard, 
But with a knave of hire, a gondalier, 
To the grofs cla/ps of a lafcivious Moor. 
JoCrasp. v. a. (fromthe noun. ] 
z. To fhut with a clafp. 
Sermons are the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and do 
open the fcriptures; which being but read, remain, in com- 


Shake,p- 


parifon, Riil cla/ped. Liooker. 
‘here Caxton flept, with VWynkin at his fide, 
One cla/p’d in wood, and one in ftrong cow-hide. Pope: 
2. To catch and hold by twining. 
Direct 
The cla/p*ng ivy where to climb. MMi /to7s 


r AE Sio hold with the hands extended ; to inclofe between the 
hands. 
Occafion turneth the handle of the bottle firft to be received, 
and after the belly, which is hard to c/a/p. Bacon. 
4. To embrace. 
‘I"hou art a flave, whom fortune’s tender arm 
With favour never cla/;-t, but bred a dog. 
‘Thy fuppliance 
I beg, and c/a/p thy knees 
S ia He ftoop’d below 
The flying fpear, and fhun’d the promis’d blow 35 
“| hen creeping, c/ajp'd the heroe’s knees, and pray’d. Dryd. 
INow, now he ¢a/psher to his panting brealt 5 


Milton. 


Now he devours her with his cager eyes. Smith. 
g. Lo inclofe. 
Boys, with women’s VOICtS, 
Strive to fpeak big, and cl/e/p their female joints 
In {tiff unweildy arms again{ft thy crown. Shakefp- 
Cra‘’srer. n. f. [from clz/p.] “The tendrels or threads of 
creeping plants, by which they cling to other things for 


fupport. 
The tendrels or c/a/pers of plants are given only to fuch 
fpecies as have weak and infirm ftalks. Ray. 
CLASPKNIFE. n. f. [from claip and Anife.] A knife which folds 
tito the handle. 
CLASS. n. /- [from ciaffis, Latin ] 
1. A rank or order of perfons. 

Segrais has diftinguifhed the readers of poetry, according to 

their capacity of judging, into three claffes. Dryden. 
2. A nifmber of boys lea: ning the fame lelion at the fchool. 

Wee hall be feized away from this lower c/a/s in the fchool 
of knowledge, and our conve fation fhall be with angels and 
illuminated fpinits. FFatts. 

A fet of Beings or things; a number ranged in diftribution; 
under fome common denomination. 

Among this herd of politicians, "any one fett make a very 


confliderable cla/s of men. Addi jon. 
Whate'er of mungrel, no one c'afs admits 
A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits. Dunciad. 


Jo Crass. v.a. [from the noun.] “lo range according to 
forme {tated method of dittribution; to range according to 
different ranks. 

I confidered that by the clefing and mcthodizing fuch paf- 
fanes, I might inftrust the reacer. Arbuthnot. 
` 

CLASSICAL: L adj. Celafficu, Latin] 

1. Relating to anéique authors; relating to literature. 

Poctick ficids encempafs me around, 
And {till L feem to tread on c.a7:cé ground. Addi fon, 
N\With them the genius of clafficé learning dwelleth, and 
frei: them it ts derived. i > Felton. 

2. Q); the titt order or rank. eo 

From this ftandard the value of the Roman weizhts and 
coins are deduced: in the fettiing of which 1 have tollowed 
Alr. Greaves, who may be juitly reckoned a ch/j? al author 
on ihis fubjeét. -4r i uthnot. 

CL eac K. n. /l [elaJiens, Lat.] An author of the frit rank: 
uiaiiy taken tor ancient authors. 

CL rssfs.iun J. ([Lain.] Order; fort; boty. 

tec: had declared his opinion of that c’ Lp of men, and did 
slope cede Linder their growth. Car endin. 

SV ate FE FER. ee ee Eolarmun.ges a rattle, Savon ] 


V- 
ov the sprightly trumpet from afar, 
4 


Sba kefi ac 


Cj du & 


Ilad rouz’d the necighing fleeds to feour the ficlds, 
While the fierce riders c.arter’don their fhiclds. 
2. “Io utter a noile by being ftruck together. 
All that night was heard an unwonted cluttering of weapons, 
and of men running to and fro. Knolles. 
Down funk the monfter-bulk, and prefs’d the ground ; 
His arms and c 'aztt'r ing fhield cn the vaft body found. Dryd. 
Thvrir uttering arms with the fierce fhocks refound, 
Helmets and broken launccs {pread the ground. Grav. l'e. 
3. To talk fatt and idly. 
Here is a great deal of good matter 
Loft for lack of telling; 
Now, fiker, I ice thou do’ft but clatter 5 
Harm may come of melling. Spenfors 
All thofe airy fpeculatiens, which bettered not men’s man- 
_ ners, were only anoife and clattering of words. Decay of Picts. 
Jo CEA TIERE WV. @. 
r. To frike any thing fo as to make it found and rattle. 
I only with an oaken {tuff will meet thee, 
And raife fuch outcries on thy c/atter’d irons 


Dry. 


"Uhat thou oft” fh-lt wifhthyfelf at Gath. NL ltGite 
W hen all the bees are gone to fettle, 
You clatter ftill your brazen kettle. Siift. 


2. To difpute, jar, or clamour. Martin. A low word. 

ACra’rtrerR. n.f. [from the verb. ] 

1. A rattling noile made by the frequent and quick collifion of 
fonorous bodies. A clatter is a c'a/h often repeated with great 
guicknefs, and feems to convey the idea of a found fharper 
and fhriller thet rattle. [See the verb.] 

I hive feen a monkey overthrow all the difhes and plates in 
the kitchen, merely for the pleafure of fecing them tumble, and 
hearing the clatter they made in their fa!l. Swift. 

2. It is ufed for any tumultuous and confufed noife. 

By this great clatter, one of the greateft note 
Seems bruited. Shakefpeare’s Adacheth. 
Grow to be fhort, 

Throw by your clatter, 

And handle the matter. 

O Rourk’s jolly boys 

We’er dreamt of the matter; 

T ill rous’d by the noilcy 

And mufical clatter. Swift. 

The jumbling particles of matter, 

In chaos make not fuch a clatter. Swift. 

CLA’VATED. adj. [clavatus, Lat.] Knobbed; fet with knobs. 

Thefe appear plainly to have been clavated {pikes of fome 


Ben. Fohnfen- 


kinds of echinus ovarius. VF ccdiward, 
CLaA‘uDENT. adj. [claudens, Lat.] Shutting; inclofing ; con- 
fining _ Dicts 
To CLA’UDICATE. v. n. [elaudicx, Lat.] To halt; to 
limp. Ditt. 


CLAUDICATION. 2. f. [from clardicate.] The act or habit of 
halting. Di. 
Crave. [the preterite of ¢/eave.] 
CLA‘ VELLATED. adj. [clavel’atus, IvIade with 
burnt tartar. A chymical term. Chambers. 
Air, tranfmitted through clavellatcd afhes into an exhaufted 
receiver, lofes weight as it paffes through them. Artuthnot. 
Craver. n.f. [clepfen pync, Sax.] ‘1 hisis now univerfally 
written clover, though not fo properly. See CLOVER. 
Cravicce. n. f. [clavicula, Lat.] “Cte collar bonc. 
Some quadrupeds can bring their fore feet unto their mouths 5 
as moft that have the clavicles, or collar bones. 
Brown's Tulpar Errours. 
A girl was brought with angry wheals down her neck, 
towards the clavic'c. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
CLAUSE. 2. f. [c/anfu'a, Latin. ] 
1. A fentence ; a fingle part of adifcourfe ; a fubdivifion of a larger 
fentence ; fo much of a fentcnce as is to be conftrucd together. 
God may be glorificd by obedience, and obeyed by per- 
formince of his will, although no fpectal claufe or fentence of 
fcripture be in every fuch action fet before men’s eyes to war- 
rant it. Flocker. 
2. An article, or particular ftipulation. 
The clauje is untrue which they add, concerning the 
bifhop. Foker s 
When, after his death, they were fent both to fews and 
Gentiles, we find not this c/anfein their commiffion. Scuth. 
CLA'USTRAL adj- [from clauffrum, Lat.] Relatingtoa cloyfter, 
or religious houfe. 
Clanftial priors are fuch as prefide over monatteries, next 
tothe abbot or chief governour in fuch religious houfes. Ay/iffe. 
Cra’csurer. 7. f. [clanfura, Lat ] Confinement ; the act of fhut- 
tine; the ftatc of being fhurc. 
In fome monaftcrices the feverity of the clenfure is hard to 
be born. Geddes. 
A CLAW. n. /- [clapan, Saxon.] 
1. “he foot of a beaft or bird, armed with fharp nails; or the 
pincers or holders of a fhell-fith. 
l faw her range abroad to feek her food, 
“hk? cambrue her teeth and cates with lukewarm blood. 
i Npenfer’s Vif of Bellay- 
i e Whar: 


Sece CLEAVE. 
low Latin.] 


C L E 


\Vhat’s juftice to a man, or laws, 
“That never comes within their claws ? 
He foftens the harfh rigour of tke laws, 
Blunts their kcen edge, and grinds their harpy claws. Garth. 
2. Sometimes a hand, in contempt. 
Jo Claw. v. a. [clapan, Saxon.) 
I1. “To tear with nails or claws. 
Look, if the wither’d elder hath not his poll c/aw'd like 
2 parrot. Shakejpeare’s Henry lV. 
2. To pull, as with the nails. 

Adding to the former thefe many changes that have hap- 
pened fince, I am afraid we fhall not fo cafily claw off that 
name. South's Sermons. 

- To tear or fcratch in general. 


fd udibras. 


a But we muft claw ourfelves with fhameful 
And heathen ftripes, by their example. Heudibras. 
‘They for their own opinions ftand faft, 
Only to have them claw’d and canvaft. Fludibras. 


4. To fcratch or tickle. 
I muft laugh when I am merry, and claw no man in his 
humour. Shakefp. Much ado about Nothing. 
5. To flatter: an obfoletefenfe. See CLAWBACK. 
6. To CLaw off, or away. To fcold ; to rail at. 
You thank the place where you found money; but the jade 
fortune isto be e/awed away for’t, if you fhould lofe it. L Efir. 
Cra’wBAck. z. /. [from claw and 6ack.] A flatterer; a fyco- 
phant ; a wheedler. “The pope's c/awbacks.. Jewel. 
CLA'WED. udj. [from claw.] Furnifhed or armed with claws. 
Among quadrupeds, of all the clawed, the lion- is the 
flrongeft. Grew’s Cofmol. 
CLAY. x. f- [clais Welch; ły, Dutch. ] 
1. Unétuous and tenacious carth, fuch as will mould into a cer- 
tain form. 
Clays are earths firmly coherent, weighty and compact, 
ftiff, vifcid, and duétile to a great degree, while moift ; fmooth 
to the touch, not cafily breaking between the fingers, nor 


readily diffufible in water: and, when mixed, not readily fub- 
fiding from it. Fiill on Foffils. 
Deep Acheron, 
\WVhofe troubled eddics, thick with ooze and clay, 
Are whirl’d aloft. "s Æneid. 
Expofe the cay tothe rain, to drain it from falts, that the 
bricks may be morc durable. H aodward. 
‘Ihe fun, which foftens wax, will harden clay. Watts. 


Clover is the beft way of improving clays, where mature is 
fcarce. Mortimer’s Fixfbandry. 
2. In pcetry, carth in general; the terreftrial element. 
Why fhould our c/ay, 
Over our fp:rits fo much fway. Donne. 
Zo Cray. v.a. [from the noun.] To cover with clay; to 
manure with clay. 

T his manuring lafts fifty years: then the ground muft be 
clayed again. MMortimer’s Fiufbandry. 

CLAY corp. adj. [clay andcold.] Lifclefs; cold as the unani- 
mzted earth. 
I wath’d his clay-cold corfe with holy drops, 

And faw him laid in hallow’d ground. Rewe. 

Crlay-pit. 7. /. [clay and pit.] A pit where clay se i 
’T was found in a clay-pit. codward. 
Crayes. z. f- [claye, Fr. In fortification. ] Wattles made with 
{takes interwove with ofiers, to cover lodgments. Chambers. 
eA RE adj. [from clay.] Confifting of clay; abounding with 
clay. 

Some delight in a lax or fandy, fome a heavy or ¢ foil: 

s u P T e riaa r 
Cr A YISH. adj. [from clay.] Partaking of the nature of clay ; 
containing particles of clay. 

Small beer proves an unwholfom drink; perhaps, by being 
brewed with a thick, miuddifh, and clayi/fo water, which the 
brewers covet. 4darvey on Confumptions. 

CL ay MARL. 7. /. [clay and marl.] A whitifh, fmooth, chalky 
clay. 

Claymarl rcfembles clay, and is near a-kin to it; but is 
morce fat, and fometimes mixed with chalk-ftones. Mortimer. 

LEAN. adj. [g'an, Welch; clene, Saxon.] 
4. Free from dirt or filth. 
Both his hands, moft filthy feculent, 

Above the water were on high extent, 

And fain’d to wath themfelves incefflantly ; 

Yet nothing c'eaner were for fuch intent, 

iat rather fouler. Fairy Queen. 

They make clean the outfide of the cupand of the platter, 
but within they are full of extortion and excefs. Adat. 
i rce from moral impurity ; chaite; innocent; guiltlefs. 

$- Elegant; neat; not unweildly ; mot encumbered with any 
thio. ufclefs or difproportioned. 

“T'he timber and wood arc in fome trees more ckan, in fome 

nese knotty. Bacon`s Nat. Fii/t. 
Yet thy waift is ftrait and clean, ; 
AAs Cunic’s fhaft, or Hermes’ rod. 
Mot foul with any loathfome difeafe ; not leprous. 
If the-plague be fomewhat dark, and f{pread not in the fkin, 
dine pric {hall pronounce him chan. Levit. 


aler. 


CLE 


CLEAN. adv. Quite; perfeĉtly ; fully ; completely. This fenfe 
is now little ufed. > 
Their aétions have been clean contrary unto thofe before 


mentioned. oker. 
Being feated, and domeftick broils 

Clean overblown. Shake/peare. 

A philofopher, preffed with the fame objection, fhapes an 

anfwer clean contrary. akewell, 

To CLEAN. vV. a. [from the adjective.] To free from dirt or 
filth. 

Their tribes adjufted, clean’d their vig’rous wings, 

And many acircle, many a fhort eflay, 

Wheel’d round and round. 
CLE’ANLiLY. adv. [from clanly.] 
CLE’ANLINESS. 2. f. [from cleanly.] 
1. Freedom from dirt or filth. 

I fhall fpeak nothing of the extent of this city, the clean'j. 

nefs of its {treets, mor the beauties of its piazza. ddif. Italy. 
2. Neatnefs of drefs; purity ; the quality contrary to negligence 
and naftinefs. 

The miftrefs thought it either not to deferve, or not to need 

any exquifitive decking, having no adorning but cleanline/s. Sid. 
From whence the tender fkin affumes 
A fweetnefs above all perfumes ; 
From whence a cleanline/s remains, 


Themfon. 
In a cleanly manner. 


Incapable of outward ftains. Swift. 
Such cleanline/s from head to heel ; 

No humours grofs, or frowzy ftcams, 

No noifome whiffs, or fweaty ftreams. Swift. 


Cre’ANLY. adj. [from ž clean. ] 
x. Free from dirtinefs ; careful to avoid filth; pure inthe perfon. 
Next that fhall mountain ’f{paragus be laid, 
Pull’d by fome plain but cleanly country maid. Dryd. 
An ant is a very cleanly infeé&t, and throws out of her neft 


all the fmall remains of the corn on which fhe feeds. <ddi/on,. 
2. That which makes cleanlinefs. 
In our fantaftick climes, the fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair. Prior. 


3- Pure; innocent; immaculate. 
Perhaps human nature meets few more fweetly relifhing and 
cleanly joys, than thofe that derive from fuccefsful trials. 
Glanv. Scep/. Preface. 
4. Nice; addrefsful; artful. 
We can fecure ourfelves a retreat by fome cleanly evafion. 


L Eflrange’s Fables. 
CLE'ANLY. adv. [from clean.] 
I. ntly ; neatly ; without naftinefs. 
i do grow great, I’ll leave fack, and live cleanly as a noble~ 
man fhould. Shake/p. Henry IV. 
Cre’anness. 7. /. [from clean.] 
x. Neatnefs ; freedom from filth. 
2. -ag exactnefs ; juftnefs; natural, unlaboured correétnefs. 
e 


The cleanne/s and purity of one’s mind is never better proved 
than in difcovering its own faults at firft view. Pope. 

Te CLEANSE. v. a. [(clenyian, Saxon ] 

x. To free from filth or dirt, by wafhing or rubbing. 

Cleanfe the pale corps with a religious hand, 
From the polluting weed and common fand. 

2. To purify from guilt. 

‘The bluenefs ot a wound c/lean/feth away evil. 

Wot all her od’rous tears can c/eanfe her crime, 
The plant alone deforms the happy clime. 

3- Tofree from noxious tumours by purgation. 

Can’ft thou not minifter to a mind difeas’d, 
And with fome fweec oblivious antidote, 

z the ftuff’d bofom of that perilous ftuff 
Which weighs upon the heart. Shike/p. 
‘This oil, combined with its own falt and fugar, makes it 

faponaceous and cleanfing, by which quality jt often helps di- 
geftion, and excites appetite. Arbuthnot. 

4- To free from leprofy. 

Shew thyfelf to the prieft, and offer for thy c/eanfing thofe 
things which Mofes commanded. i Mark. 

5. To fceir; to rid of all offenfive things. 

This river the Jews proffered the pope to clean/fe, fo they 
might have what they found. Addifon on Italy. 

A CLE'ANSER. z. f [clenrene, Sax.) That which has the 
quality of evacuating any foul humours; or digefting a fore; 
a detergent. 

If there happens an impofthume, honey, and even honey of 
rofes, taken inwardly, is a good .lanfer. Arbuthnot. 

CLEAR. adj. (c'air, lr. &4lacr, Dut. clarus, Latin.] 

3. Brizhe; tranitpicuous ; pellucid ; tranfparent; luminous; 
without opacity or cloudincfs; not nebulous; not opacous; 
not dark. 

T'he ftream is fo tranfparent, pure and clear, 

‘That hal the felf-cnamour’d youth gaz’d here, 


P rior 4 
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Dryden. 


He 


CLE 


He but the bottom, not his face had fren. Denham. 
A tun about was ev’ry pillar there ; 
A polifth’d mi:rour fhone not half fo clear. Drydin. 


2. Free trem clouds ; ferene; as aclear day. 
3- Without mixture; pure; unmingled. 
4. Perfpicuous; not obfcure; not hard to be underftood; not 
ambiguous. 
We pretend to give a clar account how thunder and 


lightning is produced. Temple. 
Many men reafon excceding clear and rightly, who know 
not how to make a fyllogifm. Lecke. 


g. Indifputable ; evident; undeniable. 
Remain’d to our almighty foe 
Clear vitory ; to our part lofs, and rout 
Through all the empyrean. Alilton’s Paradife Loft. 
6. Apparent; manifeft; not hid; not dark. 
Unto God, who underftandeth all their fecret cogitations, 
they are clear and manifeft. Fdooker. 
‘The pleafure of right reafoning is ftill the greater, by how 
much the confequences are more ¢/car, and the chains of them 
more long. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
Fe Unfpotted ; guiltlefs ; irreproachable. 
Duncan has been fo clear in his great office. Statke/peare. 
Think that the cleare/? gods, who make them honours 
OF mens impoffibilities, have preferv’d thee. Shake/peare- 
Tho’ the peripatetick philofophy has been moft eminent in 
this way, yet other feéts have not been wholly clear of it. Loske. 
Statefman, yet friend to truth, in foul fincere, 


In aétion faithful, and in honour clear. Pope. 
S. Unprepoficfled ; not preoccupied; impartial. 
Leucippe, of whom one look, in a c/ear judgment, would 


have been more acceptable than all her kindnefs, fo prodigally 


beftowed. Sidney. 
o. Free from diftrefa, profecution, or imputed guilt. 
The cruel corp’ral whifper’d in my ear, 
Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would fet me clear. Gay. 


10. Free from deductions or incumbrances. 
Hope, if the fuccefs happens to fail, is c/ear gains, as longas 
it lafts. Collier againf? Defpair. 
Whatever a foreigner, who purchafes land here, gives for 
ir, is fo much every farthing clear gain to the nation ; for that 
money comes ¢/ear in, without carrying out any thing for it. 


I often wifh’d that I had crar, 
For life, fix hundred pounds a year. Swift. 
11. Unincumbered; without let or hindrance; vacant; unob- 
ftru ted. 
If he be fo far beyond his health, 
Methinks he fhould the fooner pay his debts, 
And make a c/ear way to the gods. Shakefp. Timon. 
A poft-boy winding his horn at us, my companion gave him 
two or three curfes, and left the way clear for him. Addifon. 
A clcar ftage is left for Jupiter to difplay his omnipotence, and 
turn the fate of armies alone. Popes Effay on Homer. 
y2. Out of debt. 
33- Unintangled; at a fafe diftance from any danger or enemy. 
I*inding ourfelves too flow of fail, we put on a compelled va- 
lour, and in the grapple I boarded them: on the inftant they 
got clear of our fhip. Shakefp. Hamlet. 
It requires eare for a man with a double defign to keep clear 
of clafhing with his own reafonings. L’ Efir ange. 
34. Canorous; founding diftinétly, plainly; articulately. 
I much approved of my friend’s infifting upon the quminca- 
tions of a good afpeét and a clear voice. Addifon’s Spectlatsr. 
s5. With fran; free; guiltlefs. 
I am clear from the blood of this woman. Sufan. 46. 
None is fo fit to correét their faults, as he who is clear from 
any in his own writings. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
16. Sometimes with of. 
The air is clearer of grofs and damp exhalations. Temple. 
137. Ufed of perfons.  Liftinguifhing ; judicious; intelligible: 
this is fcarcely ufed but in convertation. 
Crear. adv. Clean; quite; completely. A low word. 
He put his mouth to her ear, and, under pretext of a whif- 


per, bit it clear off. L?’ Eftrange’s Fables. 
CLEAR. n.f. A term ufed by builders for the infide work of a 
houfe. Didi. 


Jo CLEAR. v. a. [from the adjective. ] ‘ 
x. ‘lo make bright, by removing opacous bodies; to brighten. 
Like Boreas in his race, when rufhing forth, = 
Iie fweeps the fkies, and clars the cloudy North. Dryden. 
A favoury difh, a homely treat, 
WY here all is plain, where all is neat, t 
Clear up the cloudy forchea“s of the great. Dryden. 
2. To free from obfcurity, perplexity, or ambiguity. 
To -4-r up the feveral parts of this theory, I was willin to 
lay afide a great many other tpeculations. Liurnet’<s Theo 5. 
When, inthe knotof the pinay, no other way is left for the 
citcovery, then let a god defeend, and ekar the bufinch to the 
audience. Dryden Fe tieid Du dication. 
By mvyflical terns and ambiguous phrafes, he darkens what 
he fhoulu clr up. Leyes Sup- C ym. 


CLE 


Many knotty points there are, 
Which all difcuts, but few can clear. Priora 
3. To purge from the imputation of guilt; to juftify; to vindi- 
cate ; to defend; often with from before the thing. 
Somertct was much cleared by the death of thofe who were 
executed, to make him appear faulty. Sir ‘Jchu slayward. 
‘lo clear the Deity from the imputation of tyranny, injuf- 
tice, and diffimulation, which none do throw upon God with 
more prefumption than thofe who are the patrons of abfolute 
neceflity, is both comely and chriftian. Brambail. 
To clear herfelf, 
For fending him no aid, fhe came from Egypt. Dryden. 
I will appeal to the reader, and am fure he will c’ear me fron 
partiality. Drydens Falles, Pr:face. 
How! wouldft thou c/ear rebellion? Ad-Jijon's Lato. 
Before you pray, clear your foul from all thote fins, which 
you know to be difpleafing to God. /¥ake’s Prep. for Death. 
4. Tocleanfe, with of. 
My hands are of your colour; but I fhame 
To wear a heart fo white: 
A little water c/ears us of this deed. Shake/p. Adacheth. 
5. To difcharge; to remove any incumbrance, or cmbarrafi- 
ment. 
A man digging in the ground did meet with a door, having 

a wall on each hand of it ; from which having cleared the earth, 

he forced open the door. V iikinss Adath. Adagick. 

This one mighty fum has clear’d the debt. Dryden. 

A flatue lies hid in a block of marble; and the art of the fta- 

tuary only clears away the fuperfluous matter, and removes 

the rubbifh. Addifon’s Speciator. 

Multitudes will furnifh a double proportion towards the 

c'earing of that expence. Addifon’s Freeholder. 

6. To free from any thing offenfive or noxious. 

To clear the palace from the foe, fucceed 

"The weary ae and revenge the dead. Dryden's Ainzis. 

It fhould be the fkill and art of the teacher to céear their 
heads of all other thoughts, whilft they are learning of any 
thing. Locke on Education. 

Auguftus, to eftablifh the dominion of the feas, rigged outa 
powerful navy toc/ear it of the pirates of M alta. Arbuthnot. 
To clarify; as to ¢/car liquors. 

To gain without deduction. 

He clears but two hundred thoufand crowns a year, after 
having defrayed all the charges of working the falt. -4ddi/on. 
To confer judgment or knowledge. 

Our common prints would ciar up their underftandings, 
and animate their minds with virtue. Addijin’s Spectator. 
10. To CLEAR a foip, at the cuftom-houfe, is to obtain the 

liberty of failing, or of felling a cargo, by fatisfying the 

cuftoms. 
To CLEAR. V. 7. 
1. To grow bright; to recover tranfparency. 
So foul a fky clears not without a ftorm- 
2. Sometimes with wp. 
The mift, that hung about my mind, clears up. Addifon. 
e ‘Take heart, nor of the laws of fate complain ; 
‘Tho’ now ’tis cloudy, “twill clear up again. No! rts. 
Advife him to ftay till the weather clears up, for you are 
afraid there will be rain. Swifts Dircétions to the Groom. 
3. To be difengaged from incumbrances, diftrefs, or entangle- 
ments. = 
He that clears at once, willrelapfe: for, finding himfelf out 
of ftraits, he will revert to his cuftoms: but he that clrarcth by 
degrees, induccth a habit of frugality, and gaincth as well upon 
his mind, as upon his eftate. Bacon's fi f/ays- 
CLEARANCE. n. f. [from clear.] A certificate that a {hip has 
been cleared at the cuftomhoufe. 
Cre’aRFR. n f. [fromc/ear. } Brightener; purifier; enlightener. 
Gold is a wonderful clearer of the underftanding: it diffi- 
pates every eloubt and fcruple in an inftant. Aelii forne 
CLEARLY. aiu. [from clear.] 
x. Brightly; luminoufly. 
Thole mytteries of grace and falvation, which were but 
darkly difclofed unto them, have unto us more clearly a 
Ok .r. 
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Shake/peae. 


2. Plainly ; evidently ; without obfcurity or ambiguity. 

Chriftianity firft ciearly proved this noble and important 
truth to the world. Rovers. 

3. With difcernment 5 acutely ; without embarrafiment, or 
perplexity of mind. 

> here is aimeft no man but fees clearlier and fharper the 
vices in a fp aker than the virtues. Ben. Fornfon. 

4. Wichout entanglement, or diftra€tion of affairs. 

He that Jeth not divide, will never enter into bufinefs; and 

he thet divinieth too much, will nevet come out ot ite early. 
Bacon's Lffays. 
5. Witko: by-ensis; without finifter views ; honeftly. 

Wosea you are examining thefe matters, do not take into 
confiderntion any fenfual or worldly intereft ; bus deal clearly 
and impertialiy with vourfelves. Tillet ona 

6. Without deduction or coft. 
7- Without 


CLE 


7. Without referve; without evafion; without fubbterfugc. 

By a certain day they fhould c/ear/y relinquifh unto the king 

all their lands and pofleifions. Davies on Jre and- 
CLE’ARNESs. x. /. [from clear] 
I. Tranfparency ; brightnefs. 

It may be, percolation doth not only caule clearnrfs and 
fplendour, but fweetnels of favour. Bacon's Natural I liflar y. 

Glafs in the furnace grows to a greater Magnitude, and re- 
fines to a greater clearness, only as the breath within is more 
powerful, and the heat more intenfe. 

2. Spiendour; luftre. 

Love, more clear than yourfelf, with the clearnef, lays a 

night of forrow upon me. Sidney. 
3- Diftinétnefs ; perfpicuiry. 
If he chances to think right, he does not know how to 
convey his thoughts to another with clearnef> and perfpicu ty. 
Addifon's Spectator. 
CLEARSI’GHTED. adj. [clear and fizht.] Perfpicuous; difcern- 
ing ; judicious. 
Clearfighted reafon, wifdom’s judgment leads ; 
And fenfe, her vaflal, in her footfteps treads. Denham. 
Zo CLE’ARSTARCH. V. a. [from clear and flar:h.] To ftiffen 
with ftarch. 

He took his prefent lodging at the manfion-houfe of a taylor’s 
widow, who wathes, and can clearflarchhis bands. Addifon. 

To CLEAVE. v. n. pret. J clave, part. cloven. [cleoran, Sax. 
Aleven, Dutch. ] 
1. To adhere ; to ftick ; to hold to. 

The clarifying of liquors by adhefion, is effected when 
fome cleaving body is mixed with the liquours, whereby the 
grofier part {ticks to that cleaving body. Bacows Nat. H.ficry 

Water, in fmall quantity, «/eaveth to any thing that is folid. 

Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 
When the duft groweth into hardnefs, and the clods cleave 
faft together. Jcb, xxxviii. 38. 
The thin camclion, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he c/eaves. 
2. To unite aptly ; to fir. 
New honours come upon bim, 
Like our ftrange garments, c/eave not to their mould, 
But with the aid of ufe. Shake/p. Adack eth. 
3- To unite in concord and intcreft. 

The 2poftles did thus conform the Chriflians, according to 
the pattern of the Jews, and made them cleave the better. 

ffooker. 


Dryden. 


If you fhall c/eave to my confent, when ’tis, 
It fhal] make honour for you. Shakc{[p. Macbeth. 
_ The people would revolt, if they faw any of the.French 
nation to c/eave un‘o. Ruolles’s Liiflory of the Turks. 
4. To be concomitant to; to join with. 

We cannot imagine, that, in breeding or begetting faith, 

his grace doth cleave to the one, and utterly forfake the other. 
fdooker. 
To CLEAVE. v a. preterite, J clove, I clavus, I cleft; part. pall. 
cloven, or cieft. [cleoj;-an, Sax. A/oven, DaT i 
3. To divide with violence; to fplit; to part forcibly gto 


pieces. ; 
And at their paffing cleave th’ Affyrian flood. Zii. ton. 


T he fountains of it are faid to have been ¿Lu a, or burft - 


open. Burnet s Theory sf the Earth. 

The bleffed minifter his wings difplay’d, 

And, like a fhooting ftar, he c/-ft the night. Dryden. 
Rais'd on her dufky wings, fhe cleaves the fkies. Dryden. 
Whom with fuch force he ftruck, he fell'd him down, 

And clsft the circle of his golden crown. Dryden's Fables. 

Or had the fun 

Elected to the carth a nearer feat, 

His beams had c/eft the hill, the valley dry’d. B ackmore. 
Where whole brigades one champion’s arms o’erthrow, 


And cleave a giant at a random blow. Tickell. 
Not half fo fwift the trembling doves can fly, 
W hen the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid fky. Pope. 


2. To divide. 
And every beaft that parteth the hoof, and chaveth the cleft 
into two claws. Deutr. xiv. 6. 
To CLEAVE. vV. n, l 
J. To part afunder. 
Wears ’twixt you twain, would be 
As if the world fhouid cave, and that flain men 
Should folder up the rift. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 
The ground clave afunder that was under them. Nam. xvi. 
He cut the cleaving fky, 
And ina moment vanifiid from her cye. 
2. To fuffer divifion. 
It cleaves with a glofly polite fubftance, not plane, but with 
fome little unevenne'ts. Nevvton’s Opt. 
A CLEA VER. n.f. [fram cleave.] - 
1. A butcher’s inftrument to cut animals into joints. e 
You, gentlemen, keep a parcel of roaring bullics about me 
day and-night, with huzzas and hunting-horns, and ringing the 
changes on butcher's ¢ cavers. Arbuthuct’s fliy?. of J. Bull. 
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Though arm’d with ail thy c/eavers, kn ves 

And axes made to hew down lives. 

2. Aweed. Improperly written CLIVER, w tich fee. 

Crres mw. f- “The two parts of the foot of beats whictr are 
cloven footed. Sf#im.er. lt is a country word, and probably 
corrupted from cfaw's. 

Crie. »./: [from cle’, key, Fr.] In mufick, a mark ct the 
beginning of the lines of a fong, which fhews the tone or key 
in which the picce is to begin. Chamker:. 

Crirr. part. pali. [from cleave.] Divided; parted afundcer. 

Far, with incenfle ftrew’d, 
On the c/e/t wood. Aititon’s Paradiye Lo. 
I never did on cleft Parnaffus dream, 

Nor tafte the facred Heliconian ftream. 

CLEFT. a./. [from c/eave. } 

1. A fpace made by the feparation of parts; a crack; a crevife. 

“Whe cafcaudes feem to break through the ¢/e/ts and cracks of 
rocks. Addifon’s Guardian. 

‘Uhe extremity of this cape has along cé/:/t in it, which was 
enlarged and cu: into mape by Agrippa, who made this the 
great port for the Roman ficet. Addifon cn Italy. 

The reft of it, being more gr-fs and ponderous, does not 
move far; bug lodges in the céc/t:, craggs, and fides of the 
rocks, nerr the bottoms of them. Wosdward’s Nat. Fiijicry. 

2. In farriery. 

C e/ts appear on the bought of the pafterns, end are caufed 
by a iharp and malignant humour, which frets the fkin; and 
it is zccom panied with pain, and a noifome ftench. Farr. Lia, 

His horfe itis the heralds weft ; 

No, ’tisa mare, and hath ae eft. Ben. Sf _hnfon. 

To CerriGrarr. UV. a. [eleft and graft.] To eugraft by 
cleaving the ftock of a trec, and inferting a branch. 

Filberts may be c/ef/tgrafted on the common nut. 

Cre'mMenxcy. n. f. [clemence, Fr. clementia, Lat.] 
remifion of feverity; willingnefs to fpare; 
punifhing. 

I have ftated the true notion of clemency, mercy, compaf- 
fion, good-nature, humanity, or whatever elfe it may be 
called, fo far as is confiitent with wifdom. Addijon. 

CLE’ M:.NT. adj. [clemens, Latin.] Mild; gentle; mercitul; 
kind ; tender; compaffionate. 

CLENCH. See CLINCH. 

To CeeEre. v. a. [clýpian, Saxon.] To call. Obfolete. 

Threc crabbed months had fowred themfelves to death, 

Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 

And clepe thyfelf my love. Shake/p. TV inter’s Tale. 

CLE/RGY. 2. /. [clergè, Fr. clerus, Lat. XANES Greck.] The 
body of men fet apart for the due ordination of the fervice of 


F adl y "Gs. 


Dryden's Perfus, 


Aortimer. 
Mercy ; 


tendernefs in 


We hold that God’s c’ergy are a {tate which hath been, and 
will be as long as there is a church upon earth, neceflary, by 
the plain word of God himifelf ; a {tate whereunto the reft of 
God’s people muft be fubject, as touching things that appertain 
to their foul’s health. fiooker. 

The convocation give a greater lum, 
Than ever, at one time, the clergy yet 
Did to his predecefiors part withal. Shakefp. Flenry V. 
CLE'RGYMAN. 2. f. [clergy and maz.) A man in holy orders ; 
a man fet apart for minittration of holy things ; nota laick. 
Fiow | have {ped among the clergymen, + 

T he fums I have collected fhall exprefs. Shake/p. K. Jobn. 

It fecms to be in the power of a reafonable clergyman to make 
the moft ignorant man comprehend his duty. Swift. 

Cre’ricar. aj. [ciericus, Lat] Relating to the clergy; as, a 
cler:calman; 2 man in orders. 

In clcricz/s the keys are lined, and in colleges they ufe to line 
the table-men. Bacows Natural Hiflory. 

Unlefs we may more properly read c'arichords. 

A CLERK. z. J jclenic, Sax. clericus, Latin.) 
1. A clergyman. 

All perfons were ftiled clerks that ferved in the church of 

Chrift, whether they were bifhops, priefts, or deacons. /y/iJe. 
2. A {cholar ; aman of letters. 

‘They might talk of book-learning what they would; but, 
for his part, he never faw more unfeaty fellows than great 
clerks were. Sidney. 

The greateft c/erkés being not always the honefteft, any more 


than thy wiféit men. South. 
3. Aman cmployed under another as a writer. 
* My lord Baffanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge; and then the boy, his clerk, 
“That took fome pains in writing, he begg’d mine. Shakefp. 


Ny friend was in doubt whether he fhould not exert the juf- 
tice upon fuch a vagrant; but not having his e/eré with him, vho 
isa neceflary counfcllor, he let the thought drop. Addifon. 

4. A petty writer in publick offices ; an officer of various kinds. 
Take a juit view, how many may remark 

Wo ho’s now a lord, his grandfire was a clerk. Glarvilie. 

It may feem difi.ult to make out the bills of fare for the 
fuppers of Vitellius. I quefticn not but in expert cirk of a 
kitchen can do it. wbuthnct. 

5- The 
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. Tbe laymen who reads the refponfes to the congregation in 
tie church, to direét the reft. 
Crc’rKsHip. u. f- [from cierk.] 
x Seholarfhip. 
2. Yhe office of a clerk of any kind. 
He fold the cler’4/ ip of his parifh, when it became vacant. 
= Sifts Mifecl.anies. 
Creve. } In cómpofition, at the beginning or end of the pro- 
CLIFF: è per name of a place, denotes it to be fituated orn the 
fide of a rock or hill; as Clvelund, Cliftang Stun- 
cliff. 


CLE‘VER. adj [of no certain etymology. ] 
x. Dextrous; {fkilful. 


Tt was the c/-werer mockery of the two. L’Efranrce. 


I read Dyer's letter more for the ftile than the news. “he 
man has a clever pen, it mult be owned.. Addifon. 
2. Juft; ft; proper; commodious. 
I can’t but think ’twould found more clever, 
To me, and to my heirs for ever. Pepe. 


3. Weeli-fliaped ; handtome. 
She called him gundy-guts, and he called her loufy Peg, 
tho’ the girl was atight céever wench as any was. Arbuthnot. 
4- Unis is alow word, fcarcecly ever uled but in burlefque or 
converfation ; and applicdto any thing a man likes, withouta 
ferztled meaning. 
Crs’yerry. adu. {from clever | Dextroifly ; idly ; handfomely. 
“l*hefe would inveigle ras with th’ fcenr, 
And fometimes catch them with a {nap, 
As cleverlas th’ ableft trap. Fiudibras. 
A rogue upon the highway may have as ftrong an arm, and 
take off a man’s head as clever/y as the executioner. South. 
CLeE’VERNESS. 2. f) (from clever.] Dexterity s; fxill; accon- 
plifhment. 
CLEW. n. J. [clype, Sax. s/onwen, Dutch.] 
1. ‘Vhread wound upon a bottom ; a ball of thread. 
Efctioons untwiiting his deceitful ceto 5 


He ’gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Spenfer. 
While guided by fome clew of heav’nly thread, 

‘The perplex'’d labyrinth we backward tread. Rofcommon. 
They fce fmall clews draw vafictt weights along, 

Not in their bulk but in their order ftrong. Dryd. 


2. A guide; adirc&lion: becaufe men direct themfelves by a 
clew of thread ina labyrinth. 

‘Chis alphabet muft be your own c/ew to guide you. Holder. 

Is there no way, no thought, no beam of light? 

Wo clew to guide me thro’ this gloomy maze, j 

"To clear my honour, yet preferve my faith ? Smith. 

“he realer knows not how to tranfport his thoughts over 
to the next particular, for want of fome ciew, or conneéting 
idea, to Jay hold of. _ Wats. 

3- Crew. of the fail of a Shp, is the lower corner of it, which 
reaches down to that caring where the tacxles and fheets are 
faftcned. Harris. 

Jo Cirw, v. a. [fiom clew, 2 fea-term.] 

Jo Chw the Saiis, is to raile them, in order to be furled, 
which is done by a rope faftened to the clew of a fail, called 
the clew-arnet. farris. 

To CLICK. v. 7. (clicken, Dut. cligqueter, French.] To make a 
fharps fmall, fucceffive noife. 

‘The folemn death-watch click’ d, the hour fhe dy’d; 

And thrilling crickets in the chimney cry’d. Gay. 

CLICKER., z. f [from click.] A low word for the fervant of a 
falefman, whoitands at the door to invite cuftomers, ; 

CrvcKer. 7#. f. [ftom click.] The knocker of a door. Skinner. 

CLYENT. n. f [ciens Latin.) 

x. Une who applies to an advocate for counfel and defence. . 

There is due from the judge to the advocate fome commen- 
dation, whcre caufes are well handled; for that upholds inthe 
client the reputation ¿f his counfel. f f Bacon. 

Advocates muft deal plainly with thcir cients, and tell the 
truc ftate of thcir cafe. _ Talr. 

2. It may be perhaps fometimes ufed for a dependant in a more 
general fenfc. . i 

I do think they are your friends and clients, 

And fearful to difturb you. _ _ Ben. Fcbafan. 

CLYVENTED. partjcp adj. [from cl.nt ] Supplied with clients. 

“This due occafion of difcouragement, the worft condi- 
tioned and lcaft cliented petivoguers, do yet, under the fweet 
bait of revenge, convert to a more plentiful profecution of 
actions. Carew’s Survey of C.rnwal. 

CLIENTELE. ».f [etien’ela, Lat.] The condition o, office of 
aciient. A word {carcely ufed. ; 

“here’s Varus holds good quarters with him 5 
And, under the pretext of clensele, 
NS ill be admitted. Pen. Fobnfon. 


Cirryersiizv. n. f- (fromelient.] The condition of a clicnt. 
Patronage and clienthip among the Romans always de- 
feesdci. tne plebian houfes had recourfe to the patrician line 


which had formerly protected them. 
Criurvr. vw. [eivus, Lat clip, choy, Saxon.) 
1. A thcp rock, a rock, according to Skinner, broken and 
Poe ty be GS 
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The Lecucadians did ufe to precipitate aman froma high 
cliff into the fea. Bacin’s Nat. Lift, 
Mountaincers, that from Severus came, 

And from the craggy ctis of Ietrica. Dryden. 

Wherc-ever ’tis fo tound fcattered upon the fhores, there is 
it as conttantly found lodged in the cliffs thercabouts. J oodws 

2. The name of a character in mufick. Properly CLEF., 
Curt. x. f2 The tame with CLIFF, now difufed. 
Down hc tumbled, like an aged tree; 

High growing on the top of rocky clift. Spenfer. 

CLIMA/‘/C TER. z. /: [xAtpeaxlie.] A certain fpace of time, or 
progreffion of years, which is fuppofed to end in a critical and 
dangerous time. 

Elder times, fettling their conccits upon climadters, differ 
from one another. Brown. 

CLIMACTE RICK. adj. [from climaéier.] Containing acer- 
CLlIMIACTE’RICAL. tain number of years, at tne end of which 
fome great change is fuppofed to befal the body. 

Certain obfervable years are fuppofed to be attended with 
fome confiderable change in the body; as the feventh year ; 
the twenty-firft, made up of three times feven; the forty- 
ninth, made up of feven times feven; the fixty-third, being 
mine times feven; and the cighty-firft, which is nine times 
mine: which two laft are called the grand citmaGericks. Shak. 

T he numbers feven and nine, multished into themfelves, do 
make up fixty-three, commonly efteemed the great climaéeri- 
cal of our lives. Browns Vulgar f£rrours. 

Your lordfhip being now arrived at your great climaé?eriques 
yct give no proof of the leait decay of your excellent judg- 
ment and comprehenfion. D: yden. 

My mother is fomething better, tho’, at her advanced age, 
every day is a climadierick. Pope 

CLYMATE. 7. /: [x>aipaæ.] 
I. A fpace upon the furface of the earth, meafured from the 
equator to the polar circles; in each of which fpaces the 
longeft day is half an hour longer than in that nearer to the 
equator. From the polar circles to the poles climates are mea- 
fured by the encreafe of a month. 
2. Inthe common and popular fenfe, a region, or traét of land, 
differing from anotter by the ten:perature of the air. 
Betwixt th’ extremes, two happier c:tmateshold 
The temper that partakes of hot and cold. Dryden. 
On what new happy c/imate are we thrown ? Dryden. 

‘This talent of moving the paffions cannot be of any great 

ufe in the northern climates. Swift. 
Zo CLIMATE. v.7. To inhabit. A word only in Shake/peure. 
. The bleffed gods 

Purge all.infe€tion from our air, whilft you 

Do climate here. Shakefpeare. 
CLI'MATURE. 2.f. “The fame with climate, and not in ufe. 

Such harbingers preceding {till the fates, 

Have heav’n and earth to.ether demonftrated 

Unto our climatures and countrymen. Shake/p. 
CLIMAX. n. f- [xaAfuak ] Gradation ; afcent: a figure in rhe- 

torick, by which the fentence rifes gradually ; as Cic-ro fays 
to Catiline, Thou do’ft nothing, moveft nothing, thinkeft 
nothing ; but I hear it, I feeit, and perfe&tly underitand it. 

Choice between one excellency and another is difficult ; 
and yet the conclufion, by a due climax, is evermore the 
beft. Drydens Juvenal. 

Some radiant Richmond every age has grac’d, 

Still rifing in a c/imax, till the laft, 

Surpaffing all, is not to be furpaft. Granville. 
Jo CLIMB. v. n. pret. clomb or climbed; part. clomb or climbed. 

It is pronounced like clime. [climan, Sax. &limmen, Dutch.] 

‘To atcend up any place; to mount by means of fome hold or 

onen It implies labour and difficulty, and fuccefive efforts. 
ou tempt the fury of my three attendants, 

Lean famine, quartering ftecl, and climbing fire. Shake/p. 

Things, at the worft, will ceafe ; or elfe climbs upwar 
"To what they were before. Shake/p. 
Jonathan climbed up upon his hands, and upon his fect. 1 Sa. 

Thou fun! of this great world both eye and foul, 

Acknowledge him thy greater; found his praife 

In thy cternal courfe, both when thou climb fi, 

And when high noon haft gain’d, and when thou fall’ft. 
Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Wo rebel Titan’s facrilegious crime, 

By heaping hills on hills, can thither climb. 

Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. 

What controuling caufe 

Makes waters, in contempt of nature’s laws, 

Clmé up, and gain th’ afpiring mountain’s height. Blackm,. 
To CLIMB. v.a. ‘To afcend. 

When fhall I come to th’ top of that fame hill ?— 


Rofcommon. 
D ryden a 


— You doclimb up it now. Look, how we labour. Shak, 
Is’t not enough to break into my garden, 
Climbing my walls, in fpight of me the owner ? Shak. 
Thy arms purfue 
Paths of renown, and climb afcents of fame. Prior. 
#orlorn he muft, and perfecuted fly ; 
Climb the tlcep mountain, in the cavern lie. Prior. 
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CLI'MBER. n.f- [from climb. ] 
I1. One that mounts or fcales any place or thing ; a mounter; 
a rifer. 
I wait not at the lawycr’s gates, 
Ne fhoulder climbers down the ttairs. 
2.. A plant that creeps upon other fupports. 

Ivy, briony, honey-fuckles, and other climbers, muft be 

dug up. Aidortimers 
3. The name of a particular herb. : 

Tt hath a perennial fibrofe root: the leaves grow oppofite 
upon the ftalks. “The flowers, moftly of four leaves, placed 
in form of acrofs, are naked, having no calyx: in the center 
of the flower are many hairy ttamina furrounding ihe pointal, 
which becomes a fruit; in which the feeds are gathered into a 
little head, ending in a kind of rough plume; whence it is 
called by the country people old man's veard. “The fpecies are 

..twelve, two of which grow wild. AA. Mer. 
Crime. z. f- [contracted from climate, and therefore properly 
poctical. Climate ; region ; tract of earth. 
He can fpread thy name o'er land and feas, 

Whatever clime the fun’s bright circle warms. Milton. 

‘They apply the celeftia] defcription of other climes unto 
their own. Bi cwn’s Vulgar Eri ours. 

Of beauty fing, her fhininz progrefs view, 

From clime to clie the dazzling light purfue. Granville. 

We fhall meet 

In happicr climes, and ona fafer fhorc. Addifon. 

IJealth to vigorous bodies, or fruitful feafons, in temperate 
climes, are common and familiar bleffings. Atterbury. 

To CLINCH. v.a. [clynigza, Sax. to knock, Junius. Clingo, in 
. Feftus, to encompafs, “iJinfhew ] ; 
1. To hold in the hand with the fingers bent over it. 
Simois row!s the bodies and the fhields 
Of herocs, whofe difmember’d hands yet bear 
“The dart aloft, and clinch the pointed fpear. Dryden. 
2. To contract or double the fingers. 
Their talieft trees are about feven feet high, the tops 
whereof I could but juft reach with my fft clinched. Swift. 
3: To bend the point of a nail in the other fide. 
4- To confirm; to fix; as, to clinčh an argumen. 
CLINCH. z. f. [from the verb.) ! 
1. A word ufed ina double meaning; a pun; an ambiguity; 
a duplicity of meaning, with an identity of expreffion. 
Such as they are, I hope they will prove, without a clinch, 
lucifcrous, fearching after the nature of light. Boyle. 
Pure clincke. the fuburbian mufe affords, 
And Panton waging harmlefs war with words. mai’ rn 
Here one poor word a hundred clinches makes. ope. 
2. That part of the cable which is faftened to the ring of the 
anchor. ; 
CLI'NCHER. z. f. [from clinch.] A cramps aholdfaft; a piece 
of iron bent down to taften planks. 
The wimbles for the work, Calypfo found 5. 
With thofe he pierc’d’em, and with clinchers bound. Pope. 
To Peer aes v. n. pret. J clung; part. I have clung. [K4nger, 
anith. ] 
1. To hang upon by twining round ; to ftick to; to hold faft 
upon, 


Carew. 


The broil long doubtful ftood 5; 

As two fpent fwimmers that uo ching together, 
And choak thvir art. , 

Moft popular conful heis grown, methinks : 

How the rout csugto him! i Ben., Fohnfon. 

The fontanel in his neck was defcried by the clinging of his 


Shake/peare. 


hair to the plaifter. ijeman. 
W hen they united and together clung, ; 
When undiftinguifh'd in one heap they hung. Blackmore. 
See in the circle, next Eliza plac’d, 
T wo babes of love, clofe clinging to her waift. Pope. 
That they may the clofer cling, 
‘Take your blue ribbon for a ftring. Swif?. 


2. Todry up; toconfume; to wafte; to pine away. [Ireclun- 
zen treop, a withered tree. ] i 
If thou fpeakeft falfe, 
Upon the next tree fhalt thou hang alive, 
>T ill famine c/ing thee. 
Cri’xcyY. adj. [from clinz.] Aptto cling; adhefive. 
CLINICAL. 2 adj. [x>w to lie down.j Thofe that keep their 
CLI’ NICK. t beds ; thofe that are fick, paft hopes of recovery. 
A clinical convert, one that is converted on his death-bed. 
This word occurs often in the works of Taylor. 
To CLINK. v. a. [perhaps foftened from clank, or corrupted 
from ciick.] To frike fo asto make a fmall fharp noife. 
Five years! along leafe for the c/.nking of pewter. Shakefp. 
Jo CuinK. v.n. To utter afmall, fharp, interrupted noife. 
The tever'd bars, 
Submiffive, clink again{t your brazen portals. 
Un.derneath th’? umbrella’s oily fhed, 
Safe thro’ the wet on clinging pattens tread. 
Crrnkx. 7. f: [from the verb. ] ; 
1. A fnarp feccefiive noife ; a knocking. 
i l heard the c/j4 and fall of {words 


Shake/peare. 


Prior. 


Gay. 


Shake/p. 
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2. It feems in Spenfer to have fome unufual fenfe. 
‘ho’ creeping «lofe, behind the wicket’s c/ink, 
Privily he peeped out thro’ a chink. Spenfers 
CLINQUANT. n.f. (Fr-] Embroidery; fpangles ; falle- ylit- 
ter; tinfel finery. 
‘To day the Fren-h, 
All clingvant, all in gold, like hea:hen gods, 
. Shone down the Englith. Shakefpeare, 
To CLIP. v. a. [ciippan, Saxon.] 
1. “Co embrace, by throwing the arms round; to hug; to en- 
fold in the arms. 
He, that before fhunn’d her, to fhun fuch harms, 


Now runs and t:kes her in his clipping arms. Sidney. 
Here I c/p 

The anvil of my fword, and do conteft 

Aio y» and nobly, with thy love. Shake/p. 
nation, that chou could{t remove! 

‘That Neptune’s arms, who clippet) thee about. Shake/p. 

Enter the city, c/ip your wives ; your friends, 
‘Tell them your feats. l Shakefpeare. 


The jadcs 

That drag the tragick melancholy night, 

Who with their drowfy, flow, and flagging wings, 

Clip dead rnens graves. Shakefp. 

The male refteth on the back of the female, clipping and 
embracing her with his legs about the neck and body. Ray. 

2. To cut with fheers. [Avipper, Danith; &/ippen, Dutch; ap- 

parently from the fame radical fenfe, fiance fheers cut by in- 
clofing and embracing. } E 

Your theers come coo late to c/ip the bird’s wings, that al- 


ready is fown away. Sidney. 

Then let him, that my love fhall blame, 

Or clip love’s wings, or quench love’s flame. Suckling. 
Reclips hope’s wings, whofe airy blifs 

Much higher than fruition is. Denham. 


But love had c/ipp’d his wings, and cut him fhort, 
Confin’d within the purlieus of his court. Dryden. 
If mankind had had wings, as perhaps fome extravagant 
atheift may think us deficient in that, all the world muft have 
confented to c/ip them. Bentley. 
By this lock, this facred lock I fwear, 
Which never more fhall join its parted hair, 
Clipp’d from the lovely head, where late it grew. Pope. 
He fpent every day ten hours dozing, clipping papers, or 
darning his ftockings. Swift. 
3. Sometimes with of. 
We fhould then haveas much feeling upon the clipping off a 
hair, as the cutting of a nerve. Bentley. 
4- Itis particularly ufed of thofe who diminifh coin, by paring 
the edges. a ae 
_ This defign of new coinage, is juft of the nature of clip- 


ing. Locke. 
5. To curtail ; to cut fhort. 
All my reports go with the modeft truth, 
Nor more, nor clipt, but fo. Sake/p. 


Mrs. Mayorefs clipp’d the king’s Englith. Addi fon. 
Even in London, they ckp their words after one manner 
about the court, another in the city, and a third in the 
fuburbs. 


Swift. 
6. Tə confine; to hold; to contain. 
Where is he living, cipt in with the fea, 
" Who calls me pupil ? Shake/peare. 
To Cuip.v.n. <A phrafe in falconry. 
Some falcon ftoops at what her eye defign’d, 
And with her eagernefs the quarry mifs’d, 
* Streight flies at check, and c/ips it down the wind. Dryd. 


CLIPPER. z. /. [from c7p.] One that debafes coin by cutting. 
It is no Englifh treafon to cut 
French crowns, and to-morrow the king 

Himfelf will be a clipper. Shake/peare. 
Wo coins pleafed fome medallifts more than thofe which had 
. paffed through the hands of an old Roman clipper. Addifon. 

Cur prince. n. /- [from clip.] The part cut or clipped off. 
Beings purely material, without fenfe, perception, or 
thought, as the clippings of our beards, and parings of our 
nails. Locke. 


CLIVER. 2. f An herb. More properly written cleaver. 


It grows wild, the feeds fticking to the clothes of fuch as 


pafs by them. It is ufed fometimes in medicine. Miller. 
A CLOAK. a f: [lach, Saxon. ] 
1. The cater garment, with which the reft are covered. 
Š You may bear it, 
Under a c/oke that is of any length. Shake/p. 


Their clecs were cloth of filver, mix’d with gold. Dryd. 
All arguments will be as little able to prevail, as the wind 
did with the traveller to part with hts chak, which he held only 


the fafter. Locke. 
Nimbly he rofe, and caft his garment down ; : 
That inftant in his chak 1 wrapt me round. Pope. 
z. A concealment; a cover. 
Not ufing your liberty for a cloak of malicioufnefs. 
et. 


Teo 


Cc L O 


T? Croax.v.a@. [from the noun.] . 
1. I'o cover with a cloak. 
2. `i o hide; to conceal. 
Moit heav’nly fair, in deed and view, 
* She by creation was, ‘till fhe did fall; 
“henceforth fhe fought for helps co c/oaé her crimes withal. 
a Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
CLOo'AKBAG. n. f. [from cloak and bag.) A portmantcau; a 
bag in which cloaths are carried. 
\Why do’ft thou converfe with that trunk of humours, that 


ftuffed cloukbag of guts. Shake/peare. 
l have already fit 
("Tis in my coakbag) doublet, hat, hofe, all 
“Phat anfwer to them. Shakefpeare. 


CLOCK. zn. f. [c-c Welfh, from cléch, a bell, Welch and 
Armorick ; cloche, French.) 
x. J he inftrument which, by a feries of mechanical movements, 
tells the hour by a ítroke upon a bell. 
If a man be in ficknefs or pain, the time will feem longer 
without a clock or hour-glafs than with it. Bacon. 
The picture of Jerome ufually defcribed at his ftudy, is with 
a c.ock hanging by. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
I told the clocks, and watch’d the wafting light. Dryd. 
2- It is an ufual expreffion to fay, War is it of the clock, for 
What Lour is it ?: Or ten o'clock, for the tenth hour. 
hat ist o'clock ? 
—— Upon the ftroke of four. Shake/p. 
Nlacicaus fet forward about zen o'clock in the night, towards 
Andrufia. Ku:lles’s Flistory of the Turks. 
About nine of the clock at night the king marched out of the 
Worth-port. ; Clarendon. 
3. I'he clock of a ftocking; the flowers or inverted work about 
the ankle. 
His ttockings with filver c/ocks were ravifhed from him. 
Swift on Modern Education. 
4. Crock is alfo the name of an infe& ; a fort of beetle. Dis. 
Cro’cKMAKER. 4a. f. [clock and make.] An artificer whofe pro- 
fefion is to make clocks. 
‘This inequality has been diligéntly obferved by feveral of 
our ingenious clockmukers, and equations been made and ufed 
by them. Derbam. 


CLOCKWORK. 2. f. [clack and work.] Movements by weights 
or fprings, like thofe of a clock. 


So if unprejudic’d you fcan 
The goings of this clockwork, man ; 
You find a hundred movements made 
By fine devices in his head : 
But ’tis the ttomach’s folid ftroke, i 
That tells its being, what’s a clock. Prior. 
Within this hollow was Vulcan’s fhop, full of fire and 
clockwurk. Addifon’s Guardian. 
You look like a puppet moved by clckwork. Arbuth. 
CLOD. z. f- (club, Sax. alittle hillock ; 4lotte,; Dutch.] 
a. A lump of earth or clay ; fuch a body of earth as cleaves or 
hangs togecher. 
‘lhe earth that cafteth up from the plough a 





great chd, is 


not fo good as that which cafteth up a fmaller clod. Bacon. 
I'll cut up, as plows 
De barren lands, and ftrike together flints 
And clods, th’ ungrateful fenate and the people. B. Johnf n. 


Who fmooths with harrows, or who pounds with rakes 


The crumbling c/sds. Dryden. 
2. A turf; the ground. 
Byzantians boaft, that on the cld, 
Where once their fultan’s horfe has trod, ; 
Grows neither grafs, nor fhrub, nor tree. Swift. 


3- Any thing vile, bafe, and earthy; asthe body of man, com- 
pared to his foul. 
And ye high heav’ns, the temple of the gods, 
In which a thoufand torches, flaming bright, 
Do burn, that to us wretched earthly c/ods, 


In dreadful darknefs, lend defired light. Spen/fer. 
s ‘The fpirit of man, 

Which God infpird, cannot together perifh 

With this corporeal chd. Milton. 


How the puscr fpirit is united to this eld, is a knot too 
hard for our degraded intellcéts to untie. Glanville. 
In moral reficctions there muft be heat as well as dry rea- 
fon, to infpire this cold clod of clay, which we carry about 
with us. Burncet’s Theory. 
4- A dull, crofs, ftupid fellow; a dolt. A 
G he vulgar! a fcarce an mated chod, 
Ne'rr pleas'd with aught above ’em. Dryden. 
To Crop. v. n. [fruin the noun.] To gather into concretions ; 
to coxrgulate: for this we fometimes ufe c/ot. 
J e Let us go tind the body, and from the ftream, 
With favers pure, and cleanfing herbs, wath off 
‘The clodued gore. 
T2 CLOD. v. a. ; fromthe noun.J] To pelt with clods. 
Cr D` adj. [trom clod.] 
1. Contitiing of carth or clods; earthy ; muddy; miry; mean; 
grofs; bale. 
2 


Ailton. 
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The glorious fun, 
Turning, with fplendour of his precious eye, 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold. Shákefp: 
2. Full of clods unbroken. 
Thefe lands they fow always under furrow about Michael- 
mas, and leave it as c oddy as they can. Adortimer. 


Cro’prpatre. x. f- [clcd and pate.] A ftupid fellow; a dolt; a 
thickicull. 


CLO’DPATED. adj. [from clodpate.] Stupid; doltifh 5 
thou: htlefs. 

My clodpated relations fpoiled the greateft genius in the 
world, when they bred me a mechanick. Arbuthnot: 

CLo'DPOLL. n.f: (from clod and po4.] A thickfcull; a dolts 
a blockhead. l 

This letter being fo excellently ignorant, he will find that 
it comes from a clodpoit. Shake/p. 

Te CLOG. v. a. [It is imsgined by Sinner to come from fog 5 
by Caf/uubon derived from xAosG, a dog’s collar, being thought 
to be firft hung upon fierce dogs. ] 

I. To load with fomething that may hinder motion; to en- 
cumber with fhackles ; to impede, by faftening to the neck or 
leg a heavy piece of wood or iron. .” 

If you find fo much blood in his liver as will clog the foot of 

a flea, [ll eat the reft of the anatomy. Shake/p. 
Let a man wean himfelf from thefe worldly impediments, 
that here c/og his foul’s flight. Digby. 
The wings of birds were c/ag’d with ice and fnow. Dryd. 
Flethly lufts do debafe mens minds, and c/og their fpirits, 
make them grofs and foul, liftlefs and unaétive. Tallotfon. 
Gums and pomatums {hall his flight r-ftrain, 
While clogz’d he beats his filken wings in vain. 

2. To hinder; to obftruct. 

‘The gutter’d rocks and congregated fands, 
‘Traitors enfteep’d to clog the guiluefs kecl. Shake/p: 
His majefty’s thips were not fo over-peftered and clogged 

with great ordnance as they are, whereof there is fuperfluity. 

Sir Walter Raleigh’s Effays. 

3- To lead; to burthen ; to embarrafs. 

Since thou haft far to go, bear not along 
The chgging burthen of a guilty toul. 

: You’)! rue the time 

‘That chgs me with this anfwer Shake/p. 

They lanc’d a vein, and watch’d returning breath ; 
It came, but. clogg’d with fymptoms of his death. Dryd: 
All the commodities that go up into the country, are clogged 

with impofitions as foon as they leave Leghorn. Addifon. 

4. In the following paflage it is improper. 

Clocks and jacks, though the fcrews and teeth of the 
wheels and nuts be never fo fmooth, yet, if they be not oiled, 
will hardly move; though you clog them with never fo much 


weight. Ray on the Creation. 
To CLOG. V. m 


x. To coalefces to adhere. 
ruptly ufed for chod or clot. 
ove it fometimes with a broom, that the feeds c/og not to- 
her. ` Evelyn’s Kalendar. 
2. To be encumbered or impeded by fome extrinfick matter. 
In working through the bone, the teeth af the faw will 
begin to clog. Sharps Surgery. 
Croc. 2./. [from the verb.] 
I. Aload; a weight; any incumbrance hung upon any animal 
or thing to hinder motion. 
I’m glad at foul I have no other child; 
For thy efcape would teach me tyranny, 


dull ; 


Pope: 


S hbake/p. 


In this fenfe, perhaps, only cor- 


To hang clogs on them. Shake/peare. 
I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 
By the known rules of ancient liberty. Milton. 


As adog committed clofe, 
For fome offence, by chance breaks loofe, 
And quits his c/og 5; but all in vain, 
He ftill draws after him his chain. fludibras. 
2. An incumbrance; a hindrance; an obftru€tions; an impe- 
diment. 
The wearinefs of the flefh is an heavy clog to the will. 
i FIooker a 
“They're our clogs, not their own: ifa man be 
Chain`d to a galley, yetthe galley’s free. Donne. 
Tneir prince made no other ftep than rejecting the pope’s 
fupremacy, as ac/og upon his own power and paffions. Swift. 
Slavery is, of all things, the greateft c/og and obftacle to 
{peculation. Swift. 


3- Akind of additional fhoe worn by women, to keep them 
from wet. . 


A wooden fhoe. 

In France the peafantry goes barefoot ; and the middle fort, 
throughout all that kingdom, makes ufe of wooden c/egs. 
fdarvey on Confumptions. 


7. £ [from cloggy.] ‘The ftate of being clogged. 
[from clog.) “That which has the power of 


4. 


CLO GGINESS. 
CLOGGY. adj. 


cloggħg up. 


By 


C L O 
By additaments of fome fuch nature, fome groffer and clegg 

parts are retained; or elfe much fubtilized, and otherwile 

altered. Boyles Fitfiory of Firmnejs. 

CLO'ISTER. 2. /. [clas, Welfh; clauycen, Sax. ciofter, Germ. 

lofe”, Dut. claufiro, Ital. clo fire, Fr. claufirnm, Lat.] 
1. A religious retirement; a mocaltery 3 a nunnery. 

or ina fecret clor/ier doth he kecp 


Thcefe virgin fpirits, until their marriage day. Daves. 
Some folitary c/oz/7fer will L choofe, 
And there with holy virgins live immur`d. Dryden. 


How could he have the leifure and retirednefs of the clor/ers 
to perform thofe acts of devotion. Atterbury. 
_2. A periftile ; a piazza. 

Jo CrorstTeR. v.a. [from the noun.] To fhut up in a reli- 
gious houfe; to confine; to imimure; to fhut up from the 
world. 

Cloifier thee in fome religious houfe. Shakefp. 
‘They have by commandment, though in form of courtely, 
eloifiered us within theft walls for three days. ERTE 
It was of the kiny’s fiin acts to clsi/ler the queen dowager in 
the nunnery of Bermondicy. Lacon. 
Nature affords plenty of beauties, that no man nced com- 


plain if the deformed are chif ered up. Rymer. 
The gloom of chiffer d motks. Thomfon. 


CrorstrERAL. adj. [from e.ci/fer.] Solitary; retired; religi- 
oufly reclufe. 

Cro: ihis ground many clo:/fera’ men of great learning and 
devotion, prefer contemplation before aétion. I aiton. 

CLoISTERADÐ. participial adj. [from cloifter.] 
a. Seħtary ; inhabiting cloifters. 
Ere the bat hath fown 

His cloifver’d flight, there fhall be done 

A decd of dreadful note. 

2. Built with periltiles or piazzas. 

The Grecks and Romans had commonly two chiffered open 
courts, one ferving for the womens fide, and the other for 
the men. Wstton’s Architecture. 

CLOI STRESS. x. f. [from cliffer.] A mun; a lady who has 
vowed religious retirement. 
: Like a c/sifir-/s the will veiled walk, 

And water once a day her chamber round 

WV ith cye-offending brine. 

Croke. 7». jJ- Sce CLroak. 
Croms. [p-et. of To climb.) 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 


Afk to what end they c/omb that tedious height. Spen/er. 
So clerno this firft grand thief into God's fold. Milton. 


To Croom. wv. a. [corru::ted from c/eam, clemuian, Sax. which 
is {till ufed in fome provinces.] ‘Io clofe or fhut with gluti- 
nous or vifcous matter. 

Rear the hive cnough to let them in, and chom up the fkirts, 
all but the door. Mortimer: 

Jo CLOSE v. a. felofa, Armorick ; 4lays, Dutch; clos, French ; 
claufus, Latin. ] 

z. To fhut; tolay together. 

Sleep inftantly fell on me, call’d 
By nature as in aid, and c/o;’d mine eyes. 
When the fad wife has c/os’d her hufband’s eyes ; 


Milton. 


Lies the pale corps, not yet intirely dead ? Prior. 
L foon fhall vifit Heétor, and the fhades 
Of mv great anceftors. Cephifa, thou 
Wile lend a hand to c/.fe thy mittrefs’ eyes. Phiiips. 
2. To coin-iude; to end; to finifh. 
Once frugal fupper did our ftudies clofe. Dryden. 


I clofe this with my earncft defires that you will ferioufly 
confider your -cftate. Wake. 
Edward and Henry, now the boaft of fame 5 
And virtuous Alfred, a more facred name 5 
After a life of generous toils cndur’d, 
Chsd their long glories with a figh, to find 
Th’ unwilling gratitude of bafe mankind. 
3. To inclofe; to confine; to repofite. 
Every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him cls d. Shakelpeare. 
4- To join; to unite fra&tures ; to confolidate fiffures. : 
The armourers accomplifhing the knights, 
With bufy hammers clofing rivets up. Shakcfo. 
‘There being no winter yct to c/ofe up and unite its parts, 
and reftore the earth to its tormer ftrength and compaétnefs. 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
As foon as any publicl: rupture happens, it is immediately 
clefed up by moderation and good offices. Addi fon. 
Ail the traces drawn there are immediately clsfed up, as 
though you wrote them with your finger on the furface of a 
river. Tr attss Improvement of the Mind. 
To CL se. wv. 7. 
I. To coalefce ; to join its own parts together. 
They, and all that appertained to them, went down alive 
into the pit, and t cearth-/:/ed upon them. Numb. 
In plants you may try the force of imagination upon the 
lighter fort of motions; as upon their ¢//ivg and opening. 
Bacon’s Natural £Liiffory. 


Pope. 
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2. To CLOSE upon. Toagree upon; to join in. 

The jealoufy of fuch a delign in us, would induce France 
and Holland to c/ofe ujon fome mceafures between theim to our 
difadvantage. Serg ie. 

3- To Crosn with. pre come to an agreement with; to 
To CLOSE in wth. comply with; to unite with. 

Intire cowardice makes thee wrong this virtuous gentle- 

woman, to clsfe with us. Shuke/speare. 
It would become me better, than to cle 

In terms of friendthip with thine enemies. Shaketh, 

There was no fuch defeét in man’s underflanding, but that 


it would c/s/e tuith the evidence. Svuth. 
He took the time when Richard was depos’d, 
And high and low tvi:h happy Harry «losd. Dryd. 


Pride is fo unfociable a vice, that there is no clofing with 
it. Collier of Erie nl[Pin. 
This fpirit, poured upon iron, unites with the body, and 
lets yo the water: the acid fpirit is more attracted by the fixed 
body, and lets go the water, to céo/e wath the fixed body. 
Nemton’s Opticks. 
Such a proof as would have been clofed with certainly at the 
firft, fhall be fet afice eafily afterwards. Atterbury. 
Thefe governours bent all their thoughts and applications to 
clofe in with the people, who were now the ftronger party. 
Swift o2 the Diffenfions in dihens ana Rome. 
4- To grapple with in wreitling. 
Crosse. 2./-. [from the verb. ] 
1. Any thing fhut; without outlet. 
‘The admirable eficc:s of this diftillation in ele/e, which is 


like the wombs and matrices of living creatures. Bacin. 
2. A fmall field inclofed. 
I have atree, which grows herein my c/ofe, 
That mine own ufe invites me to cut down, 
And fhortly muft I fell it. Shatefp. 


Certain hedgers dividing a c/ofe, chanced upon a great 
cheit. Carews Survey of Cornwail. 
3- Ihe manner of fhutting. 
‘The doors of plank were 3 their c/ofe exquifite, 


Kept with a double key. Chajman. 
4. Thetime of fhutting up. 
In the cloje of night, 
Philomel begins her heav’nly lay. Dryden. 


5. A grapplein wreftling. 

‘the king went of purpofe into the North, laying an open 
fide unto Perkin, to make him come to the cofe, and fo to trip 
up his heels, having made fure in Kent beforehand. Bacon, 

Both fill’d with duft, but ftarting up, the third c/o/e they 
had made, 

Had not Achilles’ felf ftood up. 

6. A paufe, or ceflation, or reft. 
Vheair, fuch pleafure loth to lofe, 
With thoufand echo’s ftill prolongs each heav’nly clefe. Milt. 
Atev’ry cl fe fhe made, th’ attending throng 


Chapu:an. 


Reply’d, and bore the burden of the fong. Dryden. 
7. Aconclufion or end. 
Speedy death, 
The c/cfe of all my miferies, and the balm. Ailton, 
Thro’ Syria, Perfia, Greece fhe goes; 
And takes the Romans in the ¢/o/e. Prior. 


Crosz. adj. [from the verb.] 
x. Shut faít; foas to leave no part open: as, a cofe box, a clfe 


houfe. 
We fuppofe this bag to be tied clo/z about, towards the 
window. Thilkins. 
2. Without vent; without inlet; fecret; private; not to be 
feen thrceugh. 


__. Nor could his aéts too clofe a vizard wear, 
To "fcape their eyes whom guilt had taught to fear. 
3- Confined ; ftagnant; without ventilation. 

If the rooms be low roofed, or full of windows and doors, 
the one maketh the air c/o’e, and not frefh; and the other 
maketh it exceeding unequal. EBac:n. 

4. Compact; folid; without interftices or vacuities. 

The inward fubftance of the earth is of itfelf an uniform 
mafs, clofe and compact. Burnet. 

The golden globe being put into a pref-,,which was driven 
by the extreme force of fkrews, the water made itfelf way 
thro’ the pores of that very c/o/e metal. Leake. 

5.» Vifcous; glutinous; nct volatile. 

This oil, which nourifhes the lamp. is fuppofed of fo chjz 

and teziacious a fubftance, that it may flowly evaporate. /¥7.4. 
6. Concife ; brief; without exuberance or digreffion. 

You lay your thoughts fo clofe together, that were they 
clofer they would be crouded, and even a due conneétion would 
be wanting. Dr yden. 

Where the original is c/efz, no verfion ean reach itein the_ 


Dryd, 


fame compafs. Dryden. 
Read thefe inftru@tive leaves, in which confpire 
Frefnoy’s clofe art and Dryden’s native fire. Pcpe- 


7- Immediate; without any intervening diftance or fpace, whe- 
ther of time or place. 


Was I aman bred great as Rome herfclf, 
Equal 
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Equal to all her titles! that could ftand 
Clofe up with Atlas, and fuftain her name 
As ftronz as he doth heaven ! Ben. Fcbnfon. 
We muft lay afide that lazy and fallacious method of cen- 
fuTing by the lump, and mutt bring things clo/e to the teft of 
true or falfe. Burnet. 
Plant the {pring crocufes c/of/e to a wall. Mortimer. 
Where'er my name I find, 


Some dire misfortune follows c/ofe behind. Pope. 
8. Approaching nearly ; joined one to another. 
Now fit we c.o/e about this taper here, 
And call in queftion our neceflities. Shake/peare. 
9. Narrow; as a clofe alley. 
10. ‘Admitting fmall diftance. 
Short crooked :words in clofer fight they wear. Dryden. 


xI. Undilcovered ; without any token by which one may be 
found. 


Cloje obferve him for the fake of mockery. Clofe, in the 


name of jefting ! lie you there. Shuke/peare. 
12. Hidden; fecret; not revealed. 
A cloje intent at laft to fhew me grace. Spenfer. 


Some {fpagyrifts, that keep their beft things clo/e. will do 
more to vindicate their art, or oppofe their antagonifts, than 
to gratify the curious, or benefit mankind. Boyle. 

13. Having the quality of fecrecy; truity. 
oni{tant you are, 

But yet a woman; and for fecfccy, 

No lady clofer. Shake/peare. 
14. Having an appearance of concealment ; cloudy; fly. 

That clofe afpeét of his, 

Does fhew the mecd of a much troublod breaft. 
I5. Without wandering; without deviation ; attentive. 

I difcovered no way to keep our thoughts c/o/e to their bu- 
finefs, but by frequent attention getting the habit of atten- 
tion. à Locke. 

16. Full to the point; home. 
I am engaging in a large difpute, where the arguments are 
not like to reach c/7/e on either fide. Dryden. 
17. Retired ; folitary. 
18. Secluded from communication ; as a clo’ prifoner. 
19- Applied to the weather, dark, cloudy, not clear. 
Crose. adv. It is ufed fometimes adverbially by itfelf; but 
more frequently in compofition. As, 
CLOSE-BANDED. adj. Inclofe order; thick ranged ; or fecretly 
leagued, which feems rather the meaning in this pafiage. 
Nor in the houfe, with chamber ambutfhes : 
Clofe-Landed, durft attack me. Milton. 
CLoOSE-BODIED. adj. Made to fit the body exadlly. 

If any clergy fhall appear in any clofe-dodied coat, they fhall 

be fufpended. Alife. 
CLOSE-HANDED. adj. Covetous. : 
Galba was very clofe-handed : I have not read much of his 


Shakefp. 


liberalities. Arbuthnot. 
CLOSE-PENT. adj. Shut clofe; without vent. 
Then in fome clye-pent room it crept along, 
And, {mould’ring as it went, in filence fed. Dryden. 


Cro’sEay. adv. [from clofe.] 
I. Without inlet or outlet. 
Putting the mixture into a crucible c/o/e/y luted at the top. 
Bo) le’s Chym. Princ. 
2. Without much fpace intervening ; nearly. 
My lord of Warwick, and my brother Glofter, 
Follow Fluellen c/o/e/y at the heels. Shake/peare. 
If we look more clofely, we fhall find 
Moft have the feeds of judgment in their mind. Pope. 
3. Secretly ; flily. i 

A Spaniard, riding on the bay, fent fome clsfely into the 

village, in the dark of the night. Carew. 
4- Without deviation. ; 
I hope I have tranflated clofely enough, and given them the 
fame turn of verfe which they had in the original. Dryden. 
CLO'SENESS. 7. /. [from chofe.) N 
1. The {tate of being fhut; or the quality of admitting to be 
fhut without iņlet or outlet. 

In drums, the c/ofene/s round about that preferveth the 
found, maketh the noife come forth of the drum-hole more 
loud, than if you fhould ftrike upon the like fkin extended in 
the open air. Bacon. 

2. Narrownefs ; ftraitnefs. 
3- Want of air, or ventilation. 

I took my leave, being half ftifled by the clofenefs of the 
room. Swift. 

4. Compactnefs ; folidity. er. 

How could particles, fo widely difperfed, cambine into that 
clofene/s of texture ? Bentley. 

‘The hafte of the {fpirit to put forth, and the clo/ene/s of the 


bark caufe prickles in boughs. Bacon. 
g. Reclufenefs ; folitude ; retirement. 
I thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 
To clofene/s, and the bettering of my mind. Shake/peare. 


6. Secrecy ; privacy. i 
Tó his confederates he was conftant and juft, but not open. 
Ne XXVI. 
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Such was his enquiry, and fuch his clofenc/s, as they flaod in 
the light towards him, and he ftood in the dark towards 
them. Barer: 

A journcy of much adventure had been not communicated 
with any of his majefty’s counfelors, being carried with great 
clofene/s, liker a bufinefs of love than ftate. IF cttor:. 

We rife not againft the piercing judgment of Auguftus, nor 
the extreme caution or clofene/s of 1 iberius. Bacon. 

‘This prince was fo very rederved, that he would impart his 
fecrets to no body: whereupon this c/a/ezs/s did a little periffa 
his underftanding. Cohier. 

7. Covetoufnefs ; fly avarice. . 

Irus judged, that while ke could keep his poverty a fecret, 
he fhould not feel it: he improved this thought into an affec- 
tation of clofenc/s and covetoufnefs. Addifons 

8. Connection ; dependance 

The actions and proceedings of wife men run in a much 
greater clofene/s and coherence with one another, than thus to 
drive at a cafual iffue, brought under no forecaft or defign. 

South's Sermons. 
Crosser. 2. f. [from clofz.]_ A finifher ; a concluder. 
CLO'SESTOOL. 7. f: [eloje and ffool.] A chamber implement. 
A peitle for his truncheon, led the van, 
And his high helmet was a clofe-/fool pan. 
CLOSET. 2. f. [from clofe.] 
I. A {mall room of privacy and retirement. 
“The taper burneth ın your c/o/et. Shakefpeare. 
He would make a ftep into his c/ofet, and after a fhort prayer 
he was gone. SF otton. 
2. A private repofitory of curiofities and valuable things. 
He fhould have made himfelf a key, wherewith to open the 
clofet of Mincrva, where thofe fair treafures are to be found 
in al] abundance. 


Garth. 


Dryden. 
He furnifhes her c/of/er firft, and fills 

‘The crowded fhelves with rarities of fhells. Dryden. 
To Cro'ser. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fhut up, or conceal in a clofet. 

‘The heat 
Of thy great love once fpread, as in an urn, 
Doth clofet up itfelf. Herbert. 


2. To take into a clofet for a fecret interview. 
About this time began the projeét of clofeting, where the 
principal gentlemen of the kingdom were privately catechifed 


by his majefty. Swift. 
CrosH: zn. j. A diftemper in the feet of cattle; called alfo the 
founder. ; Diié?. 


Cro’suxe. 2. f. [from clofe. 
x. Ihe act of Fide bi J 
The chink was carefully clofed up: upon which c/of/ure 
there appeared not any change- Boyle. 
2. That by which any thing is clofed or fhut. : 
I admire your fending your laft to me quite open, without 
a feal, wafer, or any closure whatever. Pope to Swift. 
3- The parts incloling ; inclofure. 
O thou bloody prifon ! 
Within the guilty closure of thy walls 
Richard the fecond here was hick’d to death. Shake/peare. 
4- Conclufion ; end. 
We’ll hand in hand all headlong caft us down, 
And make a mutual clofure of our houfe. Shake -peare. 
CLOT. 2. fJ. [probably, at firft, the fame with cld; but naw 
always applicd to different ufes.] Concretion ; coagulation ; 
grume. 


The white of an egg, with fpirit of wine, doth bake thé 


egg into clots, as if it began to poch. Bacon. 
he opening itfelf was ftopt with a clot of grumous 
blood. l ifemarn. 
To CLOT. v. n. [from the noun, or from &lotteren, Dutch.] 
I. To form clots, or clods; to hang together. 
Huge unweildy bones, lafting remains 
Of that gigantick race ; which as he breaks 
The clotted glebe, the plowman haply finds. Philips. 


2. To concrete; to coagulate ; 
clotted milk, clotted blood. 
Here mangled limbs, j 
Lie clotted. Philips. 
CLOTH. z. /. plural cloths or clothes. [claS, Saxon.] 
xX. Any thing woven for drefs or covering, whether of animal 
or vegetable fubftance. 
The Spaniards buy their linen c/oths in that kingdom. Swift. 
2. The piece of linnen fpread upon a table. . 
Nor let, like Nzvius, every error pafs, 
The mufty wine, foul cloth, or greafy glafs. 
3- The canvafs on which piétures are delineated. 
I anfwer you right painted cloth, from whence you have 
Studied yous queftions. Shake/peares 
ho fears a fentence, or an old man’s faw, 
Shatkefpeare. 


Shall eT a painted c/oth be kept in awe. r 
which we may call the goddefs of painting and 


to gather into concretions ; as 


here brains and gore, 


Pope. 


This idea, 
of fculpture, defcends upon the marble and the cloth, and be- 
comes the original of thefe arts. ~ Dryden. 

4. In the plural. Drefs; habit; garment; vefture 3 veft- 


458 ments, 
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men:s. Including whatever covering is worn on the body. 
In this fente always clothes. Pronounced céo’s. 
He'with him brought Pryene, rich array’d 


In Claribellee’s clotees. Spen/er. 

‘Take up thefe clothes here, quickly: carry them to the 
Jaundrefs in Datchet-mead. - Shakeff eare. 

Strength grows more from the warmth of exerciles than of 
cloaths. ` Temple. 

s- The covering of a bed. 
Gazing on her midnight foes, 
She turn’d each way her frighted head, : 
Then funk it decp beneath the clothes. Pricr. 


To CLOTHE. v. a. pret. I clethed, or clad; 
clothed, or clad. [from c:cth.] 
%. To inveft with garments ; to cover with drefs, from cold and 
inijuries. 
are no more to clothe and eat. Shake/peare. 
An inhabitant of Nova Zembla having lived in Denmark, 
where he was clothed, took the firit opportunity of making his 
efcape into nakednefs. Addijon. 
The Britons in Czfar’s time painted their bodies, and 


particip. I have 


slothed themfelves with the fkins of beafts. Swift. 
WVith fuperior boon may your rich foil 
Exuberant nature’s better bleffings pour 
©’er every land, the naked nations clothe, 
And be th’ exhauftlefs granary of a world. Thom/fon, 


2. To adorn with drefs. 
We clothe and adorn our bodies: 
we beftow upon that. 


indeed, too much time 
Our fouls alfo are to be clothed with 


holy habits, and aderned with good works. Ray. 
smbroider’d purple clothes the golden beds. Pope. 
3- To inveft ; as with clothes. ` 
They leave the fhady realms of night, 
And, cloth’d in bodies, breathe your upper light. Pryden. 
Let both ufe the cleareft language in which they can clothe 
their thoughts. Watts. 
4- To furnifh or provide with clothes. 
CLO THIER. EE [from cloth.] A maker of cloth. 
The clethiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them ’longing, have put off 
The fpiníters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shakefpeare. 


His commiffioners fhould caufe clothiers to take wool, pay- 
ing only two parts of the price. Flayward. 
‘They fhall only fpoil the clethier’s wool, and beggar the 
prefent fpinners, at beft. raunt. 
CLO'THING. z: /. [from To clothe.] Drefs ; vefture; garments. 
Thy bofom might receive my yielded fpright, 
And thine with it, in heav’n’s pure clothing dreft, 
Through cleareft fkies might take united flight. Fairfax. 
‘Your bread and c/othing, and every neceflary of life, en- 
tirely depend upon it. 3 Swift. 
CLOTHSHE’ARER. 7. f: [from cloth and /bear.] One who 
trims the cloth, and levels the nap. 
My father is a poor man, and by his occupation a cloth- 
Shearer. Flakewil’. 
CLO'TPOLL. a. f. [from clot and poll.] 
1. Ihickfkull ; blockhead. 
What fays the fellow, there ? call the clotpol/ back. Shake/p. 
2. Head, in {corn. 
I have fent Cloten’s clotpol/ down the ftream, , 
In embaffy to his mother. Shake/peare. 
‘To CLOTTER. wv. n. [klotteren, Dutch.] To concrete ; to coa- 
gulate ; to gather into lumps. 
He dragg’d the trembling fire, 
Slidd’ring thro’ c/otter’d blood and holy mire. Dryden. 
Crio’rry. adj. [from c/ot.] Full of clods ; concreted ; full of 
concretions. 
The matter expectorated is thin, and mixt with thick, 
clotty, bluifh ftreaks. arvey.. 
Where land is clotty, and a fhower of rain foaks through, 
ou may make ufe of a roll to break ir. Mortimer. 
A CLOUD. 2.f [The derivation is not known. JAZdinfoew 
derives it from claudo, to fhut; Sommer from clod; Cafaubon 
from axAvs, darknefs ; Skinner from ladde, Dutch, a {pot.] 
xr. Ihe dark collection of vapours in the air. 
INow are the clouds that lower’d upon our houfe, 
In the deep bofom of the ocean buried. Shakefpeare. 
As a mift is a multitude of fmall but folid globules, which 
therefore defcend ; fo a vapour, and therefore a watry cloud, 
is nothing elfe but a congeries of very fmall and concave glo- 
bules, which therefore afcend, to that height in which they 
are of equal weight with the air, where they remain fuf- 
pended, ‘till, by fome motion in the air, being broken, they 
defcend in folid drops; cither fmall, as in a mift, or bigger, 
when many of them run together, as in rain. rew. 
Clouds are the greateft and moft confiderable of all the me- 
teors, as furnifhing water and plenty to the earth. They 
confift of very {mall drops of water, and are elevated a good 
diftance above the furface of the earth; fora cloud is nothing 
but a mift flying high in the air, as a mift is nothing but a 
cloud here bclow. Locke. 
How vapours, turn’d to clouds, obfcure the {ky ; 
And clouds, diffolv’d, the thirfty ground fupply. P amini 
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2. The veins, marks, or ftains in tones, or other bodies. 
3- Any ftate of obfcurity or darknefs. 
Tho’ poets may of infpiration boaft, 


Their rage, ill govern’d, in the clouds is loft. Waller. 
Fiow can I fee the brave and young, 
Fall in the cloud of war, and fall unfung ? Addin, 


4. Any thing that fpreads wide; as a croud, a multitude. 
The objection comes to no more than this, that amongft a 
cloud of witnefies, there was one of no very good reputation. 
Atterbury. 
To Croup. v.a. [from the noun. } 
1. lo darken with clouds ; to cover with clouds; to obfcure. 
What fullen fury c/auds his fcornful brow. Pope. 
2. To obfcure ; to make leis evident. 

If men would not exhale vapours to cloud and darken the 
cleareft truths, no man could mifs his way to heaven for wane 
of light. Decay of Piety. 

3- To variegate with dark veins. 
‘The handle finooth and plain, 

Made of the clouded olive’s eafy grain. 

To Croup. v. n. To grow cloudy ; to grow dark with clouds. 
Cro’uDBERRY. 2. f. [from cloud and berry.] The name of a 
plant, called alfo 4z:tberry. 

It hath a perpetual ower: the fruit is compofed of many 
acini, in form of the mulberry. ‘This plant is found uport 
the tops of the hizheft hills in the North of England. AZ ler. 

Cro’upcarpr. adj. [from cloud and cap.] Topped with clouds; 
touching the clouds. 
The claudcapt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
‘The folemn temples, the great globe itfelf, 
Yea, all which it inherit, fhall diffolve. Shakefpeare. 
CLlLOUDCOMPE’LLING. adj. [A word formed in imitation of 
vePeanyigerns, ill underftood.] An epithet of Jupiter, by 
whom clouds were fuppofed to be colleéted. 
Health to both kings, attended with a roar 
Of cannons, eccho’d from th’ affrighted fhore ; 
With loud refemblance of his thunder, prove 


Pope. 


Bacchus the feed of clo..dcompelling Jove. Waller. 
Supplicating move 
Thy juft complaint to cloudcompel.ing Jove. Dryden. 


CL: ‘upiry. adv. [from cleud,.] 
I. With clouds ; darkly. 
2. Obfcurely ; not perfpicuoufly. 

Some had rather have good difcipline delivered plainly, by 
-o of precepts, than cloudily enwrapped in allegories. Spenfer. 

e was commanded to write fo cloudily by Cornutus. Dryden. 
CLo'uDpin: ss. 2. /. [from cloudy. ] 
1. T'he ftate of being covered with clouds ; darknefs. 
You have fuch a February face, 

So full of froft, of ftorm and cloudine/s. Shate/peare. 

‘The fituation of this iland expofes it to a continual] c/oudi- 
nefs, which in the fummer renders the air cooler, and in the 
winter warm. flarwve). 

2. Want of brightnefs. 

I faw a cloudy Hungarian diamond made clearer by lying in 
a cold liquor; wherein he affirmed, that upon keeping it lon- 
ger, the ftone would lofe more of its cloudine/s. | Boyle. 

Cio’uprEss. adj. [from cloud.] Without clouds; clear: un- 
clouded ; bright; luminous ; lightfome ; pure ; undarkened. 
This Partridge foon fhall view in cloudke/s {kies, 

When next he looks thro’ Galilzeo’s eyes. Pope. 

How many fuch there muft be in the vaft extent of fpace, 
a naked eye in a cloudle/s night may give us fome faint 
glimpfe. Cheyne. 

Cro’upy. adj. [from clzud.] 
x. Covered with clouds; obfcured with clouds ; confifting of 
clouds. 

As Mofes entered into the tabernacle, 
{fcended, and ftood at the door. 

2. Dark; obfcure ; not intelligible. 

If you content yourfelf frequently with words inftead of 
ideas, or with chudy and confufed notions of things, how im- 
penetrable will that darknefs be. atts. 

3- Gloomy of lock ; not open, nor cheerful.. 
my ftorm-beaten heart likewife is cheer’d 
With that fun-fhine, when c/oudy looks are clear’d. Spen/fer. 
Witnefs my fon, now in the fhade of death, 
Whofe bright outfhining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hathyin eternal darknefs folded up. Shake/peare. 
4- Marked with fpots or veins. 
Crote. z. /- [the preterite of cleave.] See To CLEAVE. 
CLOVE. z. /. [clou, Fr. a nail, from the fimilitude of a clove 
to a nail.} : 
I. A valuable {pice brought from Ternate in the Eaft Indies. 
It is the fruit or feed of a very large tree. 
_ Clove feems to be the rudiment or be inning of a fruit grow- 
ing upon clove-trees. rown’s Vulgar Errours. 
2. Some of the parts into which garlick feparates, when the 
outer {kin ‘is torn off. 
"Tis mortal fin an onion to devour; 
Each clove of garlick is a facred pow’r. Tate. 


CLOVE-GILLYFLOWER,. 7. /. [from its fmelling like coves. ] 


the cloudy pillar de- 
Exodus. 


‘This plant hath an intire, oblong, cylindrical, {mooth cup, 
which is indented at the top: the petals of the flower are nar- 
row at bottom, and broad at top; and are, for the moft part, 
cuc about the edges. The feed-veffel is of a cylindrical 
‘figure, containing many fat rough feeds. This genus may 
be divided into three claffes: 1. The clove-gillyfower, or 
carnation. 2. The pink. 3. The fweet illiam. The 
carnation, or Clove-yillyfawer, is diftinguifhed into four 
claffes. The frit, called fakes, having two colours only, and 
their {tripes large, going quite through the leaves. The fecond, 
called bizars, have Howers ftriped, or variegated with three 
or four different colours. The third are piquettes: thefe 
flowers have always a white ground, and are fpotted with 
{carlet, red, purple, or other colours. The fourth are called 
painted ladies: thefe have their petals of a red or purple co- 
lour on the upper fide, and are white underneath. Of each 
of thefe claffes there are numerous varictics. “Che true clove- 

illyower has been long in ule for making a cordial fyrup. 
here are two or three varieties commou.ily brought to the 
markets, which differ greatly in poodnets; fome having very 
little fcent, when compared with the true fure. “Che varieties 
of the pink are; the damafk pink; white fhock, feuarlet, 
pheafant-eyed pink, of which there are great varieties, both 
with fingle and double flowers; old man’s head; painted 
lady. mong the fweet Williams are, 1. The bruad-leaved 
fweet William, with red flowers. 2. The’ broad-leaved 
fweet William, with variegated ftowers. 3. Phe double 
fweet William, with red flowers, which burit their pods. 
4. The rofe-coloured double tweet William. 5. The narrow- 
leaved fweet William, called fweet John. Adiller. 
CLoven. part. pret. [from cleave.) See To CLEAVE. 
There is Aufidius, lift you what work he makes 


Among your cloven army. Shakef/peare. 

id Now, heap’d high, ol 

‘The cloven oaks and lofty pines do lie. Waller. 
A chap-fallen beaver, loofely hanging by 

The cloven helm, and arch of victory. Dryden. 


adj. [cloven and foot, or hoof.] Having the 


CLOVEN-FOOTED. t 
foot divided into two parts; not a round 


CLOVEN-HOOFED. 
hoof; bifulcous. 
There are the bifulcous or te ; as camels and bea- 
vers. : rown’s Vulgar #rrours. 
The cloven-footed fiend is banifh’d from us. Dryden. 
Great variety of water-fowl, both whole and c'oven-fasted, 
frequent the waters. 


Ray. 
Crovenconass. f % f: [more properly claver; clæyen, Saxon. 


I. A fpecies of TREFoIL, which fee. 
The even mead, that erft brought fweetly forth 


The freckled cowflip, burnet, and green clover. Shake/p. 
Nature fhall provide 
Green grafs and fatt’ning clover for their fare. Dryden. 


Clover improves land, by the great quantity of catt'e it 


maintains. alfortimer. 
My Blouzelinda is the blitheft lafs, 
‘Than primrofe fweeter, or the clover-gra/s. Gay. 


2. To live in Ci.0oVER, is to live luxurioufly ; clover being ex- 
tremely delicious and fattening to cattle. 


Well, Laureat, was the night in clover fpent? Ogle. 
CLO’VERED. adj, [from clover. ] overed with clover. 
Flocks thick-nibbling through the clover’d vale. Thom. 


CLOUGH. 7z. f. [clouxh, Saxon.] The cleft of a hill; a cliff. 
In compofition a hilly place. 

Crouch. 2./. [in commerce.] An allowance of two pounds 
in every hundred weight for the turn of the feale, that the 
commodity may hold out weight when fold by retail. 

A CLOUT. z. f- [cluz, Saxon. 

x. A cloth for any mean ufe. 

His garment, nought but many ragged clouts, 


With thorns together pinn’d, and patched was. Spenfer. 
A clout upon that head, 
Where late the diadem itood. Shate/peare. 
In pow’r of {fpittle and a clout, 
When e’er he pleafe to blot it out. Swift. 


2. A patch on a fhoe or coat. 
3. Anciently, the mark of white cloth at which archers fhot. 
He drew a good bow ; he fhot a fine fhoot: he would have 
clapt in the clout at twelve {fcore. Shake/peare. 
4. An iron plate to keep an axle-tree from wearing. 
To CLOUT. v.a. [from the noun.) 
x1. Io patch ; to mend coarfely. 
I thought he flept, and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whofe rudenefs 


Anfwer'd my ítcps too loud. Shake/peare. 
The dull fwain 
Treads on it daily with his c/cuted fhoon. Milton. 
2. To cover with a cloth.. 
Milk fome unhappy ewe, 
WV hofe clouted leg her hurt doth Rawr; Spen/fer. 


3- To join awkwardly or coariely together. 
Many fentences of one meaning be clouted up together. 
j Ajfiham`s Schoolmafter. 


ci U 


Cro'uren. pariicipial adj. Congealed ; coagulated : corrupely 
ufed for clotted. 
I've feen her fkim the c’onted creams 
And prels from fpungy curds the milky ftreamı Gays 
CrovurTERLy. ad. | probably by corruption from Joxter/ly.] 
Clumty ; awkward; as; a clouterly fellow. 
The fingle wheel plough is a very clouterly fort. Adortimer. 
CLOWN. z f- [imagined by Skinner and ‘Junius to be con- 
tracted from colonus. It feeims rather a Saxon word, corrupted 
from foun; doen Dut. a word nearly of the fame imports] 
r. A ruftick ; a country fellow; a ehurl. 
He came out with all his clowns, horft upon cart+jades. 
Sidney. 
The c’owns, a boift’rous, rude, ungevern’d crew, 


With furious hafte to the loud fummons flew. Dryden. 
2. A coarife ill-bred man: 
In youth a coxcomb, and in age a c’own. S-+e?ator. 


A country fquire, reprefented with nò other vice but that 
of being a clown, and having the provincial accent. Swift. 
CLOWNERY. 2. /. [from clown.] ll-breeding; churlifhnefs ; 
rudenefs ; brutality. 
The fool’s conceit had both clownery and ill-nature. Z’£r. 
Cro WNISH. adj. (from clown.) 
I1. Confifting of rultick or clowns. 
Young Silvia beats her breaft, and cries aloud 


For fuccour from the clhwnijbh neighbourhood, Dryden. 

2. Coarfe ; rough; rugged. i 
But with his clewaifh hands their tender wings 

He brufheth off. Spenfer. 

3- Uncivil; ill-bred ; ill mannered, 
What if we effay’d to fteal 

The clowanifh fool out of your father’s court. Shake/peare. 

4- Gisa ; ungainly. 
ith a grave look, in this odd equipage, 
The clownijb mimick traverfes the ftace. Priors 


at adv. [from clownifh.] Coarfely; rudely ; bru- 
tally. 
Cro’wnrisuness. n. f. [from clownifh.] 
x. Rufticity ; coarfenefs ; unpolifhed rudenefs. 
Even his Dorick dialect has an incomparable fweetnefs in 
its ¢c/-twni/hne/s. Dryden: 
If the boy fhould not make legs very gracefully, a dancing 
matter wiil cure that defeét, and wipe off that plainnefs which 


the 2-la- mode people call clown ‘/bne/s. Lockes 
2. Inciviliry ; brutality. 
Cro’wwn'’s MuUsTARD. n.f- An herb. Did. 


To CLOY. v. a. fenclouer, Fr. to nail up, to ftop up.] 
1. “Lo fatiate 5 to fate; to fill beyond defire; to furfeit; to fill 
to loathing. 
The length of thofe fpeeches had not cloyed Pyrocles, tho” 
he were very impatient of long deliberations. Sidney. 
“Ihe very creed of Athanafius, and that facred hymn of 
glory, are now reckoned as fuperfluities, which we muft in any 
cufe pare away, !eft we cloy God with too much fervice. 


flooker. 
Who can choy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination. of a feaft ? Shakefpeare.. 
Continually varying the fame fenfe, and taking up what he 
had more than enough inculcated before, he fometimes c/oys 
his readers inftead of fatisfying them. Dryden. 
Whofe little ftore her well-taught mind does pleafe,- 
Wor pinch’d with want, nor cloy’d with wanton eafe. Rofi- 
Intemperance in eating and drinking, inftead of delighting 
and fatisfying nature, doth but load and c/oy it. Lillotfon. 
Settle, c/oy’d with cuftard and with praife, 
Is gather’d to the dull of ancient days., Pope: 
2. It feems to have, in the following paflage, another fenfe < 
perhaps to ftrike the beak together. 
His royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and c/oys his beak, 
As when his god is pleas’d. ali 
- To nail up guns, by ftriking a {pike into the touch-hole. 
LO’ y LESS. adj. [from cloy.] I hat of which too much cannot 
be had; that which cannot caufe fatiety. 
Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with cloy/e/s fauce his appetite. Shake/peare. 
CLO'YMENT. 7. f: [from cley.] Satiety; repletion beyond ap-— 
petite. - 
Alas! their love may be call’d appetite = 
INo motion of the liver, but the palate, 


That fuffers furfeit, cloyment, and revolt. Shake/pear¢. 
CLUB. z. /. (clwppa, Welfh ; sAluppel, Dutch.] 
I. A heavy ftick; a ftafF intended for offence. 
He ftrove his combred club to quit 
Out of the earth. Spenfer. 


As he pulled off his helmet, a butcher flew him with the. 
ftroak of a club. Hayward. 
Arm’d with a knotty club another came. Dryden. 

2. The®name of one of the fuits of cards. 
The clubs black tyrant firft her victim dy’d, 
Spite of his haughty mien and barb’rous pride. 


Pope. 
3- [From cleoran, A 


to divide, Sinzner.] The thot’ er divi- 
dend 


Cc Lv 


dend of a reckoning, paid by the company in juft propor- 
tions. ; i 
A fuddling couple fold ale : their humour was to drink 
drunk, upon their own liquor: they laid down thcir club, and 
this they called forcing a trade. L’ Efirange. 
4. An aflembly of good fellows, meeting under certain condi- 
tions. o 
What right has any man to meet in faćtious clubs to vili- 


fy the government ? Dryden, 
5. Concurrence ; contribution ; joint charge. 
He’s bound to vouch them for his own, 
‘Tho’ got b’implicite generation, N 
And general clué of all the nation. Ftudibras, 


Fo Crus. v.n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To contribute to a common expence in fettled proportions. 
2. To join to one effect ; to contribute feparate powers to one 
end. 
*Till groffer atoms, tumbling in the ftream 
Of fancy, madly met, and c/ub’d into a dream. Dryden. 
Every part of the body fecms to ¢c/ué and contribute to the 
feed, elfe why fhould parents, born blind or deaf, fometimes 


generate children with the fame imperfections. Ray. 
Let fugar, wine, and cream together club, 
To make that gentle viand, fyllabub. King. 


The owl, the raven, and the bat, 

Clué’d for a feather to his hat. 

To CLuB. v.a. To pay to a common reckoning. 
Plums and direétors, Shylock and his wite, 

Will clué their tefters now to take your life. Pope. 

Fibres being diitinct, and impregnated by diftinét fpirits, 
how fhould they cub their particular informations into a com- 
mon idea. Callier. 

CLUBHE'ADED. adj. [club and head.] Having a thick head. 

- Small clubheaded anterinæ. Derham. 

Crusra’w. 2. f. [club and law.] Regulation by force; the 
law of arms. 

The enemies of our happy eftablifhment feem to have re- 
courfe to the laudable method of clublaw, when they find all 
other means for enforcing the abfurdity of their opinions. to 
be ineffectual. Addifon- 

CLUBROOM n. f. [club and room.] “Fhe room in which a chub 
or company aflembles. 

Thefe ladies refolved to give the pictures of their deceafed 
hufbands to the c/uérocm. Addi on- 

Jo CLUCK. V. n. [cloccian, Welfh; clchat, Armorick ; cloccan, 
Saxon; 4locken, Dutch.] To call chickens; as a hen. 
She, poor hen, fond of no fecond brood, 

Has clu.k’d thec to the wars. Shakefpeare. 

Ducklings, though hatched by a hen, if fhe brings them to 
‘a river, in they go, though the hen c/lucks and calls to keep 
them out. ; Ray. 

CLUMP. z. /. [formed from /ump.] A fhapelefs piece of wood, 
or other matter, nearly equal in its dimenfions. 

Criumps. 2. f/f. A numbicull. Skinner. 

Criu’mMsiLy. adj. [from clumfy.] Awkwardly ; without readi- 
nefs; without nimblenefs ; without grace. 

Upon the ground he walks very clum/fily and ridiculoufly. 

Ray on the Creation. 

This lofty humeur is clum/fily and inarcifictally ene 

when affected. Collier. 
CLU'MSINESS. 7. [. [from ¢/um/y.] Awkwardnefs; ungainlinefs ; 
want of readinefs, nimblenefs, or dexterity. 

The drudging part of life is chiefly owing to c'umfinefs and 
ignorance, which either wants proper tools, or {kill to ufe 
them. Collier. 

CLU’MSY. adj. [This word, omitted in the other etymolo- 

ifts, is rightly derived by Bailey from lomp/ch, Dutch, ftupid. 

n Englifth, dump, clump, lumpi/h, clumpi/b, clumpifbly, clumfily, 

clumfy.] Awkward; heavy; artlefs; unhandy; without 

dextcrity, readinefs, or grace. It is ufed either of perfons or 
actions, or things. 

‘The matter duétile and fequacious, apt to be moulded into 
fuch fhapes and machines, even by clum/y fingers. Ray. 

But thou in clum/y verfe, unlick’d, unpointed, 


Swift 


Haft fhamefully defy’d. Dryden. 
That clum/y outfide of a porter, 
How could it thus conceal a courtier? swift. 


€Lrunc. The preterite and participle of cling. 
To CLUNG. v. n. [clingan, Sax.} To dry as wood does, when 
it is laid up after it is cut. ec To Ciinc- 
Crunc. adj. [clungu, Sax.] Weafted with leannefs; fhrunk 
up with cold. 
CLUSTER. z. f [clyrzen, Sax. 4/iffer, Dutch.] 
x. A bunch; a number of things of the fame kind growing or 
joim-d together. 
Grapes will continue frefh and moft all winter, if you hang 
them cluffer by cluffer in the roof of a warm room. Bacon. 
A fwelling knot is rais’d : 
Whence, in {hort fpace, itfelf the cluffer fhows, 
And from earth’s moifture, mixt with fun-bcams, grows. 
Denham. 
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The faline corpufeles of one liquor do varioufly aĉ upon 
the tinging corpufcles of another, fo as to make many of them 
affociate into a clu/ler, whereby two tranfparent liquors may 


compofe a coloured one. Newton. 
An e'm was near, to whofe embraces led, a 
The curling vine her fwelling c/u ’ers ipread. Pope. 
2. A number of animals gathered together. 
As bees 
Pour forth their populous youth about the kive 
In cluflers. Afilicn. 
There with their clafptng feet together clung, 
And a long clu/fer from the laurel hung. Dryden. 
3. A body of people colleéted : ufed in contempt. 
We lov’d him; but like beafts 
And coward nobles, gave way to your clu/flers, 
Who did hoot him out o’ th’ city. Shake/peare. 


My friend took his ftation among a clz/fer of mob, who 
were making themfelves merry with their betters. Adi fox, 
To CLUSTER. v. 2. [from the noun.] Fo grow in bunches - 
to gather themielves into bunches; to congregate. ý 


Forth flourifh’d thick the ¢c/u/lering vine. Ailton. 
Great father Bacchus to my fong repair ; 
For clufler ing grapes are thy peculiar care. Dryden. 


Or from the foreft,. falls the cluffer’d now, 
Myriads of gems, that in the waving gleam 
Gay-twinkle as they icatter. 

Za CLUSTER. v. a. To colle& any thing into bodics. 
CrustER-GRAPF. 2:./. [trom clufier and grape. ] 

The fmall biack grape is by fome called the currant, or 
clufter-grape; which I reckon the forwardett of the black 
fort. Llortimer. 

Ciu’sTFRY. adj. [from c'uffer.] Growing in clufters. 
To CLU TEH. v. a. [Of uncertain etymology. ] 
1. To hold in the hand-3, to gripe; to graip. 

Is this a dagger I fee before me, 

The handle tow’sd my hand ? come, let me c/utch thee. 


Sher. tefpeare’s sWle.leth, 


Thomon. 


They, 
Like moles within us, heave and caft about ; 
Andi, ‘till they foot and </et.4 their prey, 
‘They never cool. Flerèert. 
A man may fet the poles together in his head, and clut.4 
the whole globe at onz inteliectual grafp. Co lier. 
2. To contract; to double the hand, to as to feize and hold 


Not that I have the power to c/ut 4 my hand, 
When his fair angels would falute my palm. shake/peare. 
Crutcnu. z. f [from the verb. ] 
1. The gripe 5 grafp ; feizure. 
2. Generally, in the plural, the paws, the talons 
It was the hard fortune of a cock to fall into the clutches of 
a cat. 
3- Hands, in a fenfe of rapacity and cruelty. 
Your greedy flav’ring to devour, 
Before ’twas in your clut.4es pow’r. 
Set up the covenant on crutches, 
*Gainft thofe who have us in their clutches. Flud@itras. 
I muft have great leifure, and little care of myfelf, it I ever 
more come near the céitches of fuch a giant. Srillingfieet. 
A CLUTTER. z./. [See Ci ATTER.] A.noife; a buftle; 
a bufy tumult; a hurry; a clamour. “A low word. 
He faw what a clutter there was with huge, over-grown 
pots, pans, and fpits. LEftrange. 
T he fav’rite child that juft begins to prattle, 


Is vey humorfome, and makes great clutter, 
7Till he 


Ftuditras. 


‘ has. windows on his bread and butter. King 
Prithee, Tim, why all this c/utter 2 
Why ever in thefe raging fits ? Swift. 


ae v. 7. [from the noun.] To make a noife or 
uftle, 
A Cry’srer. x. /- [xAus%e-] An injection into the anus. 
nature relieves by a diarrhza, without finking the 
ftrength of the patient, it is not to be ftopt, but promoted 


gently by emollient c//ers. . Arbuthnot. 
To COACERVATE. v. a. [coacerve, Latin.] To heap up 
together. 


The collocation of the fpirits in bodies, whether the fpirits 
be coacervate.or diffufed. Bacon. 
Coacerya/Tion. 2. f. [from coacerwate.] The act of heaping, 
or ftate of spn,- heaped together. 
The fixing of it is the equal fpreading of the tangible parts, 
and the clofe coacerwation of them. ACON e 
COACH. z. f. {coche, Fr. kotczy, among the Hungarians, by 
whom this vehicle is faid to have been invented. Miinfhew.} 
A carriage of pleafure, or ftate, difinguifhed from a cha- 
riot by having feats fronting each other. 
Batilius attended for her in a coach, to carry her abroad to 


fee fome {fports. Sidney- 
i A better would you fix ? 
‘Then give humility a coach and fix. Pope- 


Suppofe that laft week my coach was within an inch of over- 
turning 
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turning in a fmooth even way, and drawn by very gentle 

horfes. , P Swif?. 
Jo Coacu. v. a. [from the noun.] To carry in a coach. 

~— ~ The needy poct fticks to all he meet , 
Cceach’d, carted, trod upon; now loofe, now faft, 
And carry’d off in fome dog’s tail at laft. Pope. 
CoacH-Box. n. f: [coach and box.] The feat on which the 
driver of the coach fits. 

Her father had two coachmen: when one was in the coach- 
box, if the coach fwung but the leaft to one fide, fhe ufed 
to fhriek. Arluthnet’s Fiftcery of John Bui. 

CoaAcH-HIRE. 7. /- Money paid for the ufe of a hired coach. 
You exclaim as loud as thofe that praife, 
For fcraps and coach-hire, a young noble’s plays. Dryden. 

My expences in coach-hire make no {mall article. Sped?ator. 

CoacH-HOUSE. 7. f. [coach and houfe.] The houfe in wiich the 
coach iə kept from the weather. 
Let him lie in the ftable or the coach-hou/e. 
CoacH-MAKER. 2. /. [czach and maker.) 
trade is to make coaches. 
Her chariot is an empty hazcl-nut, 

Made by the joyner, Squirrel, or old Grub, 

‘Time out of mind, the fairics coach-makers. Shate/peare. 

Take care of your whecls: gcta new fett bought, and 
probab'y the coach-maker will conlider you. Swift. 

Co/ACHMAN. n. f: [coach and man.) The driver of a coach. 
She commanded her trembling coachman to drive her chariot 
mear the body of her king. South. 
Tə COA’CT.. v. n. [from cən and aé?.] To aĉ together; to act 
in concert. 
But if I teil how thefe two did ezaé?, 
Shall I not lie in publifhing a truth ? 
Coa’cr1ri0on. n. f. [coad7us, Lat.] Compulfion ; 
reitraining or mmnpelline. 

It hud the paiions in perfect fubjeétion ; and though its 
command over them was perfuafive and political, yet it had 
the force of craétic:z, and defpotical. South. 

Csa’‘crive. ad. [from coaé?.] 
1. Having the force of reftraining or impelling ; compulfory ; 
rcftrictive- 

“The Levitical prieft-, in the old law, never arrogated unto 
themfelves any temporal or ccadive powcr. Raleigh. 
2. Acting in concurrence. Obfolete. 

Imagination, 

With what’s unreal thou coad?ive art. Shake 

‘CoapyU/MENT. z. /. [from con and ad/jumentum, Latin.} Mu- 

tual affiftance. Di. 
CoADJU'TANT. x. f- [from con and adjuto, Lat.] Helping; 

co-operating. | 

T hractus coadjutan?*, and the roar 
OFf fierce Euroclydon. Philips. 
Coapyu TOR. z. f. [from com and adjutor, Latin.] 
1- A fellow-helper; an afiiftant; an affuciate; one engaged in 
the afliftance of another. 

I fhould not fucceed in a projeét whereof I have had no 

hintefrom my predeceffors the pocts, or their feconds or coad- 


Swift. 
The artificer whofe 


Shakefpeare. 
force, cither 


jutors the criticks. ‘Dryden. 
Away the friendly ccadjuter flies. Garth. 
A gownman of a different make, 
Wrohom Palas, once Vanefla’s tutor, 
Tied fix’d on for her coadjutor. Swift. 


2. In the canon law, one who is cmpowered or appointed to 
perform the duties of anothcr. 

A bifhop that is unprofitable to his diocefe ought to be de- 
pofed, and no coadjutor afligned him. A yliffe. 

Coeanjuvancy. z. /- [from con and adjuvs, Lat.] He'p; con- 
current help; contribution of help ; co-operation. 

Cryfial is a mineral body, in the difierence of ftones, made 
of 2 Jentous percolation of earth, drawn from the moft pure 
and limpid juice thereof, owing to the coldnefs of the earth 
fome concurrence and csadjuvany, but not immediate deter- 
mination and efficiency. Prsien’s Vulgar Evrrours. 

CoADUNI TION, 2. f: [from con, ad, unitio, Lat.] The con- 
junction of different fubftances into one mafs. 

Bodies frem to havean intrinfick p-inciple of, or corruption 
from, the ccadunition of particles enducd with contrary qua- 
lities. iae. 

Jo COAGMENT. v. a. [from con and agmen, Latin.] To 
congregate or heap together.. I have only found thagartici ple 
in ufe. ta 

Had the world been ccagmented from that fuppofed fortuitous 
jumble, this hypothefis had been tolerable. Glanville. 

COoAGMENTA'TION. n. f- [from coagment.] Colle&tion, or coa- 
cervation into one mafs ; union; conjunćtion. 

The third part refts in the well joining, cementing, and 
coagmentation of words, when it is fmooth, gentle, and fwcet. 

Ben. Johnfon. 
Coa’/GULABLE. adj. [from coagulate.] “That which is capable 
of concretion. 

Stones that are rich in vitriol, being often drenched with 
rairf. water, the liquor will then extraét a finc and tranfparent 
fubftance, coazulab’e into vitriol. Boyle. 
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To COA’GULATE,. v. á. [coagulo, Latin.] To force inte 
concretions ; as, by the affufion of fome other fubftance, to 
turn milk. 
Roafted in wrath and fire, , 

And thus o’erfized with coa-ulute vore. Shake/peare. 

Vivification ever confifteth in fpirits attenuate, which the 
cold doth congeal and ceazu/late. Lacon. 

Bitumen is found in lumps, or coazulated mafies, in fome 
{fpring-. kKocdward. 

‘The milk in the ftomach of calves, which is cragulated ty 
the runnet, is again diflolyed and rendered Auid by the gall in 
the duodenum. ft, butbhnet. 

i? COA’GULATE. v.z. To run into concretions; or conge- 
ations. 

Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third part fpiric of 
wine, and two parts milk, ccazgulateth little, but mingleth ; 
and the fpiric fwims not above. Lacon. 

About the third part of the oil olive, which was driven over 
into the receiver, did there ccagulate into a whitifh body, al- 
moft tike butter.” Boyle: 

Coacuta’tion. z. f. [from coazulate.] 

1. Concretion; congelation; the a&t of coagulating; the ftate 
of being coagu!ated. 

2. Ihe body formed by coagulation. 

As the fubftance of cz:agulations is not merely faline,; no- 
thing diffulves them but what penetrates and rclaxes at the 
fame time. Arbuthnot: 

Coa’GuULATIVE. adj. [from coagulate ] .That which has the 
power of caufing concretion, or coagulatien : 

And to manifeft yet further the cow-u'ative power of them, 
we have fometimes in a minute arreited the fluidity of new 
milk, and turn d it into a curdled fubftance, only by dex- 
teroufly mingling with it afew drops of good oil of vitriol. 

boyle, Lli- o'y cf Firrite, S- 
CoaAGULA'TOR. n. f/f. [from ciagzulute.] Dhat which caufes co- 
agulation. i 

Ccagu'ators of the humours are thofe things which expel 
the moft fluid parts, as in the cafe of incrallating, or thick- 
ening; and by thote things which fuck up fume of the fluid 
parts, as abfortents. Aréhuthn.t. 

COAL. x. f. [col, Sax. 42/, Germ. žole, Dutch; žu}, Danith.] 
x. The common f fil fewel. 

Coat is a black, fulphurous, inflammatory matter, dug out 
of the earth, ferving for fewel. It is ranked among the mi- 
nerals, and is common in Europe, though the Englith c:a/ ts 
of moft rezute. One fpecics of pit-coal is called canne’, or 
canole coal, which i; found in the northern: counties; and js 
hard, gloffy and light, apt to cleave into thin flakes, and, 
when kindlzd, yields a continual blaze till it be burnt out. 

Chambers. 

Coals are folid, dry, opake, inflammable fubftances, found 
in large ftrata, fplitting horizontally more cafily than in an 
other direction; of a yvlofly huc, foft and fria le, not fufible, 
but eafily inflammable, and leaving a large refiduum of alhes. 

Fli? on £Foljils, 
But age, enforced, falls by her own confentr ; 

As coals to afhes, when the fpirit’s fpent. Denham. 

We fhall meet with the fame mineral lod:ed in coals, that 
elfewhere we found in marle. l? codward. 

2. The cinder of burnt wood, charcoal. 

Whatfoever doth fo alter a body, as it returneth not again 

to that it was, may be called aitcratio major; as when checfe 


is made of curds, or ccals of wood, or bricks of earth. Bacon. 
3. Fire; any thing inflamed or ignited. 
You are no furer, no, 
‘Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailftones in the fun. Shake/peare. 
The raze of jealoufy then fir’d his foul, 
And his face kindled neea burning coal. Dryden. 
ou 
Have blown this coa? betwixt my lord and me. Shakefpeare. 


To CoaL. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To burn wood to charcoa'. 
Add the tinner’s care and coft, in buying the wood for this 
fervice, felling, framing, and piling it to be burnt; in fetch- 
ing the fame when it is ccaled, through fuch far, foul, and 
cumberfome ways. . Carew. 
z. lo delineate with a coal. 
Miarvailing, he ccaled out rhimes upon the wall, near to 
the picture. Camden. 
CoAL-BLACK. adj: [coa] and black.] Black in the higheft degree; 
ot the colour of a coal. 
As burning Ætna, from his boiling tew, 
Doth belch out fames, and rocks in pieces broke, ; 
And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 
nwrapt in coal-é/.ck c+: uds and filthy fmuak. Spen/fer. 
Ethiopians and negrees become ceal-black from fulizinaus 
effforefcencics, and comp ectional tindétures. Vulgar Err. 
Coal-black his colour, but like jet it fhone; 
His legs and flowing tail were white alone. Dryden: 
Coar-pox, n.f. [coal and box.] A box to carry coals to the 
fire: ə : 
4 T Leave 


COA 


Leave a pail of dirty water, a coal-box, a bottle, a broom, 

and fuch other unfightly things. Swift. 

CoAL-MINE. n. f/. [coal and minc.] A mine in which coals are 
dug; a coal-pit 

Springs are injurious to land, that fow from coal- mines. 

Alo! timer. 
Coaur-pir. n. /. [from coal and pit.] A pit made in the carth, 
generally to a great depth, for digging coals. 

A leaf of tue polypody kind, found in the finking of a 
coalpit. IF osdivard. 

CoAaAL-sSsTONE. n. fe [coal and fone.) A fort of cannel coal. 
See Coat. 

Coal-/lone flames eafily, and burns frecly ; but holds and en- 

dures the fire much longer than coal. Th o.dward. 
Coar-workK. n.f. [coal and work.] A coalery ; a place where 
coals are found. 

‘here is a vaft treafure in the old Englifh, from whence 
authors may draw conftant fupplies ; as our officers make their 
fureft remits from the csa/-werés and the mincs. Felton. 

Co’ALERY. 7. f. [from coal.] A place where coals are dug. 
Two fine ftalactitz were found hanging from a black ftone, 
at a deferted vault in Benwell cca/ery. lPoodward. 
To COALE’SCE. v. n. [coulefeo, Latin_] 
I. bs unite in maffes by a fpontaneous approximation to each 
other. 

When vapours are raifed, they hinder not the tranfparency 
of the air, being divided into parts too fmall to caufe any 
rcfleétion in their fuperficics ; but when they begin to coalefce, 


and conftitute globules, thofe globules become of a convenient 
fize to reflest fomie colours. Newton. 


2. To grow together ; to join. 

COALE'SCENCE. n. f. [from coalefce.] The a& of coalefcing ; 
concretion ; union. 

CoaLri rion. n. f- [from coalefo, coalitum, Latin ] Union in 
one mafs or body ; conjunction of feparate parts in one 
whole. 

The world’s a mafs of heterogeneous confiftences, and every 
part thercof a coalition of diftinguifhable varieties. Glanville. 
In the firit coalition of a people, their profpećł is not great : 
they provide laws for thcir prcfent exigence and convenience. 
Hales Common Law of England. 

*Tis neceflary that thefe fquandered atoms fhould convene 
and unite into great mafles: without fuch a coa/ition the-chaos 


muft have reigned to all eternity. Bentley. 
Coa'LY. adj. [trom co2!.] Containing coal. 
Or coaly “| ine, or ancient hallow’d Dee. Milton. 


CoaAPTA TION. n.f: [from con and apto, Latin.] The adjuft- 
ment of parts to each other. 

In a clock the hand is moved upon the dial, the bell is 
ftruck, and the other actions belonging to the engine are per- 
formed by virtus of the fize, fhape, bignefs, and coaptation of 
the feveral parts. Boyle. 

‘The fame method makes both profe and verfe beautiful, 
which confifts in the judicious coaptation and ranging of the 
words. Brocme. 

To COA‘/RCT. v. a. [coarc?o, Lat.) 
1. To ftraiten ; to confine into a narrow compafs. 
2. To contract power. 

If a man ccard?s himfelf to the extremity of an aét, he muft 
blame and impute it to himfelf, that he has thus coaré?ed or 
ftraitened himfcelf fo far. Ayliffe. 

COoOARCTA’TION. x. f. [from coard.] 
1. Confinement; reitraint to a narrow fpace. 

The greateft winds, if they have no coaréfaticn, or blow 
not hollow, give an interiour found. Bacon. 

2. Contraction of any fpacc. 

Straighten the artery never fo much, provided the fides of it 
do not meet, the veficl will continue to beat below, or beyond 
the coardtation. Ray. 

3. Reftraint of liberty. 
Election is oppofed not only to coadétion, but alfo to cs- 
aré?lation, or determination to one. Bramball, 
COARSE adj. 
x. Not refined; not feparated from impurities or bafer parts. 
I feel 
Of what coarfe metal ye are molded. 
2. Not fofe or finc: 
large. 
3. Rude; uncivil; rough of manners. 
4. Grofs; not delicate. 
*Tis not the coarfer tye of human law 
That binds their peace. 
5. Inelegant: rude; unpolifhed. 

Praife of Virgil is asainft myfel4, for prefuming to copy, 

in my ccarfe Englifh, his beautiful expreffions. Dryden. 
6. Unaccomplifhed ; unfinifhed by art or cducation. 

Praétical rules may be ufeful to fuch as are remote from 

advice, and to coarfe practitioners, which they are objiged to 


Shake/peare. 
ufed of cloth, of which the threads are 


TLhom/fon. 


make ufe of. Arbuthnct. 
7. Mean ; not nice; not clegant; vile. 
m Ill confort, and a coar/e perfume, 
Difgvace the delicacy of a reait. Rofcommen. 


COSA 


A se i and ufelefs dunghill weed, 


Fix’d to one fpot, to rot juft as it grows. Otwzy. 
From this coarfe mixture of terreiftrial parts, 
Defire and fear by turns poffefs their hearts. Ty er. 


Co’aARSELY. adv. [from coarfe.] 
1. Without finenefs ; without refinement. 
z. Meanly; not elegantly. 

John came neither eating nor drinking, but fared coar/e/, 

and poorly, according to the apparel he wore. /’ulgar £rrours. 
3. Rudely; not civilly. 

The good cannot be too much honoured, nor the bad too 

coarfely ufed. Dryden. 
4. Inelegantly. 

Be pleafed to accept the rudiments of Virgil’s poetry, 
coarfely tranflated ; but which yet retains fome beauties of the 
author. Dri den. 

Co'ARSENESS. m. f. [from coarfe.] 
1. Impurity ; unrefined ftate. 

Firft know the materials whereof the glafs is made; then 

confider what the reafon is of the coarfene/s or dearncis. Bacs, 
z. Roughnefs ; want of finenefs. 
3. Grofinefs; want of delicacy. 

*Tis with friends (pardon the coarfene/s of the illuftration) 
as with dogs in couples; they fhould be of the fume fize. 

i L’ Lftrange. 
4- Roughnefs ; rudenefs of manners. 
A bafe wild olive he remains ; 

The fhrub the coarfene/s of the clown retains. 

5. Meannefs; want of nicety. 

Confider the penurioufnefs of the Hoilanders, the carfe- 
nefs of their food and raiment, and their little indulgences of 
pleafure. Addi fon. 

COAST. 7. f/f [exv/fe, Fr. cofa, Latin.] 

1. The edge or margin of the land next the fca; the fhore. It 
is not ufed for the banks of lIefs waters. 

He fees in Englifh fhips the Holland eca/?. Dryden. 

2. It feems to be taken by Newton for fide, like the French cofle. 

Some kind of virtue, lodged in fome fides of the cryftal, 
inclines and bends the rays towards the coa/f, of unufual re 
fraétion ; otherwife the rays would not be refracted towards 
that ccoaf?f rather than any other coafi, both at their incidence 
and at their emergence, fo as to cmerge by a contrary fitu- 
ation of the wafè. Newton. 

3- The Coast is clear. A ‘The danger 
is over; the enemic: have 

Going out, and feeing 


Garth. 


proverbial expreffion. 
marched off. 
that the coaff was clear, Zelmane 


difmiffed Mufidorus. Sidney. 
The royal fpy,; when now the coaf? was clear, 
Sought not the garden, but retir’d unfeen. Dryden. 


Jo Coast. v. n. [from the noun.] To fail clofe by the coatft ; 
to fail within fight of Jand. 
But fteer my vefiel with a fteady hand, 
And coaf? along the fhore in fight of land. Dryden. 
‘The ancients coa/fed only in their navigation, feldom taking 
the open fea. Arbuthnot. 
Jo CoasT. v. a. To fail by; to fail near to. . 
Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, not knowing the com- 
pafs. was fain to cozf that fhore. Brown's Vulzar Errcoursa 
The greateft entertainment we found in, coaffing it, were 
the feveral profpecéts of woods, vineyards, meadows, and corn- 
fields which lie on the borders of it. Addifin. 
Co ASTER. n. f. [from coaf#.] He that fails timoroufly near the 
fhore. 
In our {mall fkiff we muft not launch too far; 
We here but coa/fers, not difcoverers are. 
COAT. n.f- [cotte, Fr. cotta, Italian.] 
1. The upper garment. 
He was armed with a coat of mail, and the weight of the 
coat was five thoufand fhekels of brafs. 1 Samuel. 
The coat of many colours they brought to their father, and 
faid, this have we found: know now whether it be thy fon’s 
coat or no. Gen. xxxvii. 30. 
z2. Petticoat; the habit of a boy in his infancy ; the lower part 
of a woman’s drefe. 
A friend’s younger fon, a child in coats, was not eafily 
brouzht to his book. Locke. 
3. The habit, or vefture, as demonftrative of the office. 
For his intermeddling with arms, he is the more excufeable, 
becayie many of his coat, in thofe times, are not only martial 


Dryden. 


d¥réctors, but commanders. Hoewel. 
Men of his coat fhould be minding their pray’rs, 
And not among ladies, to give themfelves airs. Swift. 


4. The hair or fur of a beaft; the covering of any animal. 
He clad 
‘Their nakednefs with fkins of beafts; or flain, 
Or, as the fnake, with youthful coat repaid ; 
And thought not much to cioth- his enemies. Milton. 
Give your horf: fome powder of brim{tone in his oats, and 


it will make his csat lie fine. Muertimer. 
You have given us milk 
In lufcious ftr-ams, and lent us your own ceat 
Againít the winter’s cold. Thomfon. 


S- Any 


CoB 


. Any tegumenr tunick, or covering. 
"I he eye is defended with four ceats or fkins. Peacham. 
“The optick nerves have their medullary parts terminating 
in the brain, their teguments terminating in the coats of the 
eye. Derham. 
Amber is a nodule, invefted with a coat, called rock-aimber. 
I nodward on Foffils. 
6. That on which the enfigns armorial are portrayed. 
The herald of love’s mighty king, 
In whofe coat armour richly are difplay’d 


s 


All forts of flowers the which on earth do fpring. Spenfer. 
Cropp’d are the fower-de-luces in your arms; 
Of England’s coat one half is cut away. Shake/peare. 


At each trumpet was a banner bound, 
Which, waving in the wind, difplay’d at large 
Their mafter’s coat of arms and knightly charge. Dryden. 
Jo Coat. v. a. [from the noun.] To cover; to invelt; to 
overfpread: as, to coat a retort; to ccat a ceiling. 
To COAX. v. a. To wheedle; to flatter; to humour. A 
low word. 

The nurfe had changed her note; for fhe was then muz- 
zling and coaxing the child; that’s a good dear, fays fhe. 

:. L’ Efirange. 

I coax! I wheedle! I’m above it. Farquhar. 

Co’axER. 2. f. [from the verb.] A wheedler; a flatterer. 

Cos. A word often ufed in the compofition of low terms; 
corrupted from cop, Sax. sepf, Germ. the head or top. 

Cos. 2. f/. A fortof fea-fowl ; called alfo /ea-cob. Philips. 

Co’paALtT.2. f A marcafite frequent in Saxony. 

Cobalt is picntifully impregnated with arfenick; contains 
copper and fome filver. Being fublimed, the flores are of a blue 
colour: thefe German mineralifts call zaffir. IP oodward. 

Cobalt is a denfe, compact, and ponderous mineral, very 
bright and fhining, and much refembling fome of the anti- 
monial ores. Itis found in Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, and 
England ; but ours is a poor kind. From cobalt are pro- 
duced the three forts of arfenick, white, yellow, and red; as 
alfo zaffre and fmalt. fill. 

To CO’BBLE. v. a. [fobler, Danith.] 
1. To mend any thing coarfely : ufed generally of fhocs. 

If you be our, fir, I can mend you.— Why, fir, cobble 
you. J Shake/peare. 

‘They'll fit by th’ fire, and prefume to know 

What’s done i’ th’ Capitol; making parties ftrong, 

And feeble fuch as ftand not in their liking, 

Below their cobbled fhoes. Shakefpeare. 

Many underlayers, when they could not live upon their 

trade, have raifed themfelves from cobbling to fluxing. LD'Efir. 
2. To do or make any thing clumfily, or unhandily. 
Reje&t the naufcous praifes of the times: 

Give thy bafe pocts back their cobbled rhimes. Dryden. 

Believe not that the whole univerfe is mere bungling and 
blundcring, nothing effcéted for any purpofe or defign, but all 
ill favouredly cobbled and jumbled together. Bentley. 

Co’bBLER. 2. f. [from cobble.] 
1. A ménder of old fhocs. 
` Not many years ago it happened that a cobbler had the 
cafting vote for the life of a criminal. Addifon on Italy. 
2. A clumfy workman in general. 
What trade are you ?— 

Truly, fir, in refpeét of a fine workman, I am but, as you 

would fay, a cobbler. Shakefpeare. 
3. In a kind of proverbial fenfe, any mean perfon. 
Think you the great prerogative t’ enjoy 

Of doing ill, by virtue of that race ; 

As if what we eftcem in cobblers bafe, ¢ 

W ould the high family of Brutus grace. Dryden. 

Co’sirons. n. f- [cob and iron.] Irons with a knob at the 
upper end. 

‘The implements of the kitchen; as fpits, ranges, cobirons, 
and pots. Bacon. 

Cosr’sHop. n. f. [con and bifsop.] A coadjutant bifhop. 

Valerius, advanced in years, and a Grecian by birth, not 
qualified to preach in the Latin tongue, made ufe of Auftin as 
a cobifhop, for the bencfit of the church of Hippo. Ayliffe. 

Co'BNUT. n. f. [cob and mut.] 
xy. Sce HAZEL, of which it is a fpecies. 
2. A boy’s game; the pitas upc nut. . 
Co'sswan. n.f. [cob, head, and fwan.] ‘The head or leading 
fwan. 
i I’m not taken 
With a cohfwan, or a high-mounting bull, 
As foolifh ‘Leda and Europa were. 
Co’nwes. z. f. [4opweb, Dutch.] 
x. The web or net of a fpider. 
The lucklefs Clarion, 

With violent fwift flight, forth carried 

Into the curied cobweb, which his foe 

Had framed for his final overthrow. Spenfer. 

Is fupper ready, the houfe trimmed, rufhes ftrewed, and 
cobwebs {wept. Shake/peare. 
The fpider went into the houfe of a burgher, and fell pre- 


Ben. Fobnfon. 


coc 


féntly to hèr net-work of drawing cobwebs up and down- 
L’Efirange’s Fables. 
2. Any fnare, or trap; implying infidioufefs and weaknefs. 
For he a rope of fand could twift, 

As tough as learned Sorbonitft ; 

And weave fine cobwebs fit for fcull, 

Thats empty, when the moon is full. Hudibras. 

Chronology at beft is but a cobweb law, and he broke 
through it with his weight. Dryden. 

Laws are like cobwebs; which may catch fmall flies; but 
let wafps and hornets break through. Swift. 

Coccri’FErRous. adj. [from xoxxes, and fero, Lat.] All plants or 
trees are fo called that have berries. uincy. 
Co’cHINEAL, 2. f. [cochinilla, Span. a woodloufe.] 

An infect gathered upon the opuntia, and dried; from 

which a beautiful red colour is extracted. Fiiil. 
Co’cHLEARY. adj. [from cochlea, Lat. a fcrew.] Screwform; 
in the form of a fcrew. 

That at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath wreathy fpires, and 
cochleary turnings about it, which agreeth with the de(cription. 
of the unicorn’s horn in A®lian. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Co’cHLEATED. adj. [from cochlea, Lat.] Of a ferewed or tur- 
binated form. 

Two pieces of ftone, ftruck forth of the cavity of the 
umbilici of fhells, of the fame fort with the foregoing: they 
are of a cochleated figure. Woodward, 

COCK. 2. f. [cocc, Saxon ; cog, French.] 
1. The male to the hen; a domeftick fowl, remarkable for his 
gallantry, pride, and courage. 

Cocks have great combs and fpurs; hens, little or none. 

Bacon’s Natural Fiiftory. 
‘True cocks o° th” game, 
‘That never afk for what, or whom, they fight; 
But turn ’em out, and fhew ’em but a foe, 


Cry liberty, and that’s a-caufe of quarrel. Dryden. 
The careful hen 

Calls all her chirping family around, 

Fed and defended by the fearlefs cock. Thom/for. 


2- The male of any fmall birds. 
He was confirmed inthis by obferving, that: calves and 
philofophers, tygers and ftatefmen, cock fparrows and coquets, 

y refemble one another in the formation of the pineal 

gland. Arbuthnot. 
3- The weathercock, that fhews the direction of the wind by 


tuming. 
ou cataracts and hurricanoes fpout, 
*Till you have drench’d our fteeples, drown’d the cocks / 
Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
4. A {pout to let out water at will, by turning the ftop. 
When every room 
Hath blaz’d with lights, and bray’d with minftrelfy, 
I have retir’d me to a wafteful cock, 
And fet mine eyes at flow. 


Shake/peare. 
It were 


ood there were a little coc made in the belly of 

the as giafs. Bacon. 

hus the {mal] jett, which hafty hands unlock, 
Spirts in the gard’ner’s eyes who turns the cock. 

5- The notch of an arrow. 

6. The part of the lock of a gun that ftrikes with the flint. [From 
cocca, Ital. the notch of an arrow. Skinner. Perhaps from 
the action, like that of a cock pecking.] 

With hafty rage he fnatch’d 
His gunfhot, that in holfters watch’d, 
And bending cock, he lJevell’d full 
Againft th’ outfide of Talgol’s fkull. Fludibras. 

A feven-fhot gun carries powder and bullets for feven 
char and difcharges. Under the breech of the barrel is one 
box for the powder ; a little before the lock another for the 
bullets ; behind the coc a charger, which carries the powder 
from the box to a funnel at the further end of the lock. Grew. 

7- A conqueror; a leader; a governing man. 

Sir Andrew is grown the cock of the club fince he left us. 


Addifon’s Spe€tator. 
My {choolmafter call’d me a dunce and a fool ; 


Pope. 


But at cuffs I was always the cock of the fchool. Swift. 

8. Cockcrowing ; a note of the time in a morning. 
We were caroufing ’till the fecond cock. Shake/p. 
He begins at curfew, and goes ’till the firft cock. Shake/p. 


9. A cockboat; a {mall boat. 
‘They take view of all fized cocks, barges, and fifherboats 
hovering on the coaft. Carew. 
The fifhermen that walk upon the beach, j 
Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark, 
Diminifh’d to her cock ; her cock, a buoy, 
Almoft too fmall for fight. 
10. A {mall heap of hay. [Properly cop.] 
As pon as the dew is off the ground, fpread the hay again, 
and turn it, that it may wither onthe other fide: then handle 
it, and, if you find it dry, make it up into cocks. 
MMoriimer’s Faufbandry. 
11. The form of a hat. [From the comb of the cock.] ” 
You may fee man a fmart rhetorician turning his hat 
ir 


Shakefpeare. 
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moulding it into feveral different cocks. 
Addifon’s Speétator. 


Chambers. 


in his hands, 
12. The ftyle or gnomon of a dial. 
13- The needle of a balance. 
14. Cock on the hoop. “Triumphant; exulting. 
Now I am a frifker, all men on me look 3 
WV hat fhould I do but fet cack on the hoop ? 
You'll make a mutiny among my guelts ! 


Camden. 


You will {ct cock a Doop / Shatcfpeare. 
For Hudibras, who thought h°’ had won 

The field, as certain asa gun, 

And having routed the whole troop, 

With victory was cock a Doep. Ftuditras. 


To Cock. v. a. [from the noun.) 
xr. ‘lo fet ereét; to hold bolt upright, as a cock holds his head. 
This is that mufele which performs the motion fo often 
mentioned by the Latin pocts, when they talk of a man’s 


cocking his nofe, or playing the rhinoccros, Addifon. 
Our Lightfoot barks, znd cocks his ears; 
O’er yonder itile fee Lubberkin appears, Gay. 
Dick would cock his nofe in feorn, 
But Tom was kind and loving. Swift. 


2. To fet up the hat with an air of petulance and pertnefs. 
Dick, who thus long had pafiive far, 
Here ftrok’d his chin and cock’d his hat. Prior. 
An alert young fellow cock'd his hat upon a friend of his 
who entered. Addifon’s Spectator. 
3. To mould the form of the hat. 
4- To fix the cock of a gun ready for a difcharge. 
Some of them holding up their piftols cocked, nearthe door 


of the houfe, which they kept open. ryden. 
5. To raife hay in finall heaps. 
Sike mirth in May is meeteft for to make, 
Or fummer fhade, under the cocked hay. Spenfer. 


To Cock. v. m. 
1. To ftrut; to hold up the head, and look big, or menacing, 
@r pert. : 3 R 

Sir Fopling is a fool fo nicely writ, | 
"The ladics would miftake him fora wit ; 
And when he fings, talks loud, and cocks, would cry, 
I vow, methinks, he’s pretty company. ie. 
Every one cocks and ftruts upon it, and pretends to over- 
look us. Addifon. 
2. To train or ufe fighting cocks. 
Cries out ’gaintt cocking, fince he cannot bet. B. Fobnfon. 
Cock, incomryofition, fignifies {mall or little. 
CocKka’‘pe. 2. /. [from cock.] A ribband worn in the hat. 
A Co’cKATRICE. 7. /. [from cock and atten, Sax. a ferpent.] 
A ferpent fuppofed to rife from a cock’s gg: ; 
They will kill one another by the look, like cockatrices. 
Shake/peare’s Twelfth Night. 
‘This was the end of this little cockatrice of a king, that 
was able to dcftroy thofe that did not efpy him firft. Bacon. 
This cochatrice is ftooneft crufhed in the fhell; but, if it 
crows, it turns to a ferpent and a dragon. Taylor. 
= My wife! ’tis fhe, the very cockatrice / ` Congreve. 
Co’cK BOAT. 2. f> [cock and boat.] A fmall boat belonging to 
a fhip. 


‘That invincible armada, which having not fo much as fired . 


a cottage of ours at land, nor taking a cockboat of ours at 
fea, wandered through the wildernefs of the northern feas.. 
Bacon on the IVar with Spain. 

Did they, indecd, think it lefs difhonour to God to be like 

a brute, or a plant, or a cockboat, than to be like a man? 
Stillingfleet s Defence of Difc. on Rom. Idolatry. 
Co’cKBROATH. z. f- Broath made by boiling a cock. 

Diet upon fpoon-meats ; as veal or cockbroaths, prepared 

with French barley. FTarvey. 
Co’cKCROWING. z. f: [cock and cretv.] The time at which 
cocks crow ; the morning. 

We know not when the mufler of the houfe cometh; at 
even, or at midnight, or at the cockcrowing, or in the morn- 
ing. Mark. 

Io COCKER. V. a. To cade; to fondie; 
to indulge. 

Moft children’s conilitutions are fpoiled by sialic: and 
tendernefs. Ockes 

He that will give his fon fugar-plums to make him learn, 
does but authorize his love of pleafure, and cocker up that pro- 


[vogueliner, Fr.] 


penfity which he ought to fubdue. Locke. 
Bred a fondling and an heirefs ; 
Co-her’d by the fervants round, 
Was too nood to touch the ground. Swift. 


Co’cKER. z. f/f. [from csck.] One who follows the fport of 
cockfighting. 
Co’cKEREL. #. /. [from coc.] A young cock. 
WVhich of them firft begins to crow ?— 
The old cock ?— The cockerel. Shake/peare. 
WYhat. wilt thou be, young cockerel, when thy fpurs 
Are grown to fharpnefs ? Dryden. 
Co’cKeEeT. 2. f. [Of uncertain derivation. ] 
A feal belonging to the king’s cuftomhoufc; likewife a 
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fcroll of parchment, fealed and delivered by the officers of 
the cuftomhoufe to merchants, as a warrant that their mér- 
chandize is entered. Citit. 
The greateft profit did arife by the cacker of hides ; for wdc! - 
and woolfells were ever of little value in this kingdom. Davies. 
Co’cK FIGHT. 7. f. [cock and fight.) A battle or match of 
cocks. 
In ceckfights, to make one cock more hardy, and the other 
more cowardly. . Bacon. 
At the feafons of football and cockfighting, thefe little re- 
publicks reaflume thcir national hatred to each other. Addifon, 
Co’cK HORSE. [cock and horfe.] On horfeback ; triumphant ; 
exulting. 
Alma, they ftrenuoufly maintain, 
Sits cockhorfe on her throne the brain. Pricer. 
CO’YCK LE. n.f- [coguille, French.] A fimall teftaceous fith. 
It is a cockle, or a walnut-fhell. Shake/peare. 
We may, I think, from the make of an oyfter, or cockle, 
reafonably conclude, that it has not fo many, nor fo quick 
fenfes, asa man, j Locke. 
Three common cgckle fhells, out of gravel pits. 7/’codward. 
E OELE STA ORS. f; Winding or fpiral ftairs. Chambers. 
Co’cKte. z. f- [coccel, Saxon.] A weed that crows in corn. 
The fume with corn-rofe ; a fpecies of Poppy. 
In foothing them we nourifh, ’gainft our fenatc, 


The cockle of rebellion, infolence, fedition. Shake,p. 
Good feed degencrates, and oft’ obeys 
‘The foil’s difvaie, and into cche ftrays. Donne. 
To Co’cK Le. v. a. [from cockle.] To contra& into wrinkles 
like the fhe]! of a cockle. 
Show’rs foon drench the camblet’s cockled grain. Gay. 


Co’cKLeED. adj. [from cocklr.] Shelled ; or perhaps cochleate, 
turbinated. 
Love’s fecling is more foft and fenfible, 
Than are the tender horns of cockéed (nails. ShaleP. 
Co'cKLorT. 2. [cock and /o/t.] The room over the garrct, 
in which fowls are fuppofed to rooft. 
If the loweft floors already burn, 
Cocklofts ani garrets foon will take their turn. Dryden. 
My garrcts, or rather my cock/ofts indeed, are very indiffe- 
rently furnifhed; but they are rooms to lay lumber in: Steift. 
Co’CKMASTER. z. f. [co-k and maffer.] One that breeds 
game cocks. 
| & cockmafter bought a patridge, and turned it among the 
fighting cocks. L’ Eyjlranze. 
Co’chmatTcH. 2. f. [cock and match.] Cockfight for a prize. 

_ At the fame time that the heads of parties preferve 
towards one another an outward fhew of good breeding, their 
tools will not fo much as mingle together at a cockmatch. 

Addifon’s Spe ator? 
Though quail-fighting is what is moft taken notice of, thcy 
had doubted cockmatches alfo. Arluthnet. 
Co’ckneyx. z. f. [A word of which the original is much con- 
troverted. “Che French ufe an expreffion, Païs de cocaizue, 
for a country of dainties. 
Paris ef? pour un riche un pats de cocaigne. Boileau. 
Of this word they are not able to fettle the original. It ap- 
pears, whatever was its firft ground, to be very ancient, being 
‘mentioned in an old Normanno-Saxon poem : : 
Far ın fee by weft Spayng, & 
Is a lond yhore Cocayng. 
On which Dr. Hickes has his remark : 
Nunc coquin, coquine. Qua olim apud Gallos otio, gul & 
ventri deditos, igzav«um, ignavam, defidiofum, defidiofam, feg- 
nem fignificabant. Hinc urbanos utpote à rufticis laboribus ad 
vitam fedentariam, & quafi defidiofant avocatos pagani noftri 
olim cožaignes, quod nunc fcribitur cockneys, vocabant. Et 
poëta hic nofter in monachos & moniales, ut fegne genus 
hominum, qui defidiæ dediti, ventri indulgebant, & coquinæ 
amators erant, malevolentifime invchitur, monafteria & mo- 
naíticam witam in defcriptione terræ cockaineæ, parabolice 
perítringens. } 
x. A nativeof London, by way of contempt; 
So the cockney did to the eels, when fhe put them i’ th’ pafty 


alive. Shake/peare. 
For who is fuch a cockney in his heart, 
Proud of the plenty of the fouthern part, 
‘Te fcorn that union, by which we ma 
Boalt ’twas his countryman that writ this play. Derfet. 


The cockney, travelling into the country, is furprized at 
many common practices of rural affairs. Watts. 
2. Any effeminate, ignorant, low, mean, defpicable citizen. 
I am afraid this great lubber, the world, will prove a 
cockney. Shake/peares 
Co’ck rir. n. f- [cock and pit.] 
I1. The area where cocks fight. 
Can this cockpit hold 
The vafty field of France ? Shakefpeare. 
And now have I gained the cockpit of the weftern world, 
and academy of arms, for many years. ` Houel. 
2. A place on the lower deck of a man of war, whefe are fub- 
divifiens for the puríer, the furgeon, and his mates. Harris. 
Co’ckK.scomB. 
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Co’cK’scoms. 7. f. [cock and comb.] A plant. 
LonsEworR'’r, which fee. 
C: ¢ K’SHEAD. a.f. A plant, named alfo /ainfoin. 

It hath a papilionaceous flower, out of whofe empalement 
rifes the pointal; which afterwards becomes a crefted pod, 
fomectimes rough and full of feeds, fhaped like a kidney. “he 
flowers grow in a thick fpike. It is an abiding plant, and 
efteemed one of the beit forts of fodder for cattle. Afliller. 

Co’cKsHUT. 1. /. [from cock and faut.] The clofe of the even- 
ing, at which time poultry go to rooft. 
Surrey and himfelf, 

Much about cocky ut time, from troop to troop, 

Went through the army. Shake/peare. 
Co’cKspuR. z. jf. [cock and /pur.] Virginian hawthorn, 

fpecies c£ MEDLAR, which fee. 

Its large and beautiful lowers are produced in great bunches 
at the extremities of the branches; and its fruit, which is 
ripe in autumn, makes a fine appcarance, growing in great 
clufters ; and is efteemed good food for deer. iller. 

Co’cKsuRE. |from cock and /ure.| Confidently certain ; with- 
out fear or difidence. A word oi contempt. 
We fteal, as in a caftle, cock/ure. Shatefpeare. 

I thought myfelf cock'ure of his horfe, which he readily 
promifed me. Pope. 

Co’cKswAin. 7. f: [cosxypaine, Saxon.] The officer who 
has the command of the cockboat. Corruptly Coxon. 

Co cKWEED. n. /- [from cock and weed.) The name of a plant, 
called alfo DirrANDER, or Pepperwsrt, which fee. 

Cocoa. n. f- [cacastal, Span. and therefore more properly 
written cacao. ] 

A fpecies of palm-tree, cultivated in moft of the inhabited 

arts of the Eatt and Weft Indies; but thought a native of 

the Maldives. It is one of the moft ufcful trees to the in- 
habitants of America. “I'he bark of the nut is made into 
cordage, and the fhell into drinking bowls. The kernel of 
the nut affords them a wholcfome food, and the milk con- 
tained in the fhell a cooling liquor. The leaves of the trees 
are ufed for thatching their houfes, and are alfo wrought into 
bafkets, and moft other things that are made of ofiers in 
Europe. Miller. 

The cacao or chocolate nut is a fruit of an oblong figure, 
much re{embling a large olive in fize and fhape. It is com- 
pofed of a thin but hard and woody coat or fkin, of a dark 
blackifh colour; and of a dry kernel, filling up its whole 
cavity, fiefhy, dry, firm, and fattifh to the touch, of a dufky 
colour, an agreeable fmell, anda pleafant and peculiar tafte. 
It was unknown to us ’till the difcovery of America, where 
the natives not only drank the liquor made from the nuts, in 
the manner we do chocolate, but alfo ufed them as money. 
“Ihe tree is not very tall, but grows regularly, and is of a 
beautiful form, efpecially when loaded with its fruit. Its ftem 
is of the thicknefs of a man’s leg, and but a few feet in height ; 
its bark rough, and full of tubercles; and its leaves fix or 
eight inches long, half as rnuch in breadth, and pointed at the 
ends, ‘Ihe flowers ftand on the branches, and even on the 
trunk of the tiee, in clufters, each having its own pedicle, an 
inch and fometimes lefs in length: they are fmall, of a yel- 
lowifh colour, and are fucceeded by the fruit, which is large 
and oblong, réfembling a cucumber, five, fix, or eight inches 
in length, and three or four in thicknefs ; and, when full 
ripe, it is of a purple colour. Within the cavity of this fruit 
are lodged the cocoa nuts, ufually about thirty in number. 
‘This tree flowers twice or three times in the year, and ripens 
as many feries of fruits. Fill, 

Amid’ thofe orchards of the fun, 

Give me to drain the ¢9.0a’s milky bowl, 

And from the palm to draw its frefhening wine. Thom/on. 
C.’crire adj. [codtilis, Lat.] Made by baking, as a brick. 
Co’crion. n. f. [cocia Lat.] “lhe a&t of boiling. 

‘lL he difeafe is fometimes attended with expectoration from 
the lungs, and that is taken off by a cofion and refolution of 
the fevcrifh matter, or terminates in fuppurations or a gan- 
grene. i Arbuthnot. 

CoD. 
Co’prisn. $ ie ge ee ae , s 
COD. ». / cobvdbe, Saxon.] Any cafe or hufk in which feeds 
arc lodged. 
T hy corn thou there may’ft fafely fow, 

Where in full cods laft year rich peafe did grow. Any. 

They let peafe lie in fmall heaps as they are reaped, ‘till 
they find the hawm and cod dry. , ; LUfortimer. 

Iz Cop. v. n. [from the noun.] To inclofe in a cod. 
All codded grain being a deftroyer of weeds, an improver 
_of land, and a preparer of it for other crops. Mortimer. 
Coppers. 2. f: [from cod.) CGeatherers of peafe. Dict. 
Cope. 2. f. [codex, Latin.) 
1. A book. 
2. A book of the civil law. : 

We find in the Theodofian and Juftinian code the intcreft 

of trace very well provided for. Arbuthnot. 
Ind«ntures, cov’nants, articles they draw, 
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Large as the fields themfelves ; and larger far 
Than civil codes with all their glofits are. Pope. 
Co’picit. 2. f. [codicillus, Latin.] An appendage to a will. 
The man fufpeéts his lady’s crying, 
Was but to gain him to appoint her, 
By codici/, a larger jointure. Prior. 
CoDI'LLE. z. f. [cesti lle, Fr. codillo, Span.) A term at ombre, 
when the game is won againit the player. 
She fees, and trembles at th’ approaching ill, 
Juft in the jaws of ruin, and calite. 
To CO’DLE. v. a. [ceguo, coéfulo, Lat. Skinner. 
to foften by the heat of water. 
Co DLING. z. /: [from To codle.] 
to be mixed with milk. 
In July come gillifowers of all varieties, carly pears and 


Pope. 
To parboil; 


An apple gencrally codled, 


plums in fruit, gcnnitings, and codiings. Bacon. 
Their entertainment at the height, 
In cream and cod/ings rev’ling with delight. King. 


He let it lic all winter in a gravel walk, fouth of a codling 


hedge. Lifortimer. 
A codling, e’re it went his lip in, 
Woou’d ftrait become a golden pippin. Swift. 


CoE'FFICACY. 2. /: [cecen and efficacia, Lat.] The power of 
feveral things acting together to produce an effect. 

Wee cannot in general infer the cfiicacy of thofe ftars, or 
coeffica:y particular in medications. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

CoEFFICYVENCY. n. f. [com and cfficio, Latin.] Cooperation 5 
the ftate of acting together to fome fingle end. 

The managing and carrying on of this work, by the fpirit’s 
inftrumental corffictency, requires, that they be kept together, 
without diftinétion or diffipation. Glanville. 

COEFFICIENT. 7. f- [com and efficiens, Latin.) 
1. That which unites its action with the action of another. 
2. In algebra. 

Such numbers, or given quantities, that are put before 
letters, or unknown quantities, into which letters they are 
fuppofed to be multiplied, and fo do make a recétangle, or pro- 
duct with the letters ; as 4 a, b x, cxx, where 4 is the cocf- 
ficient of 4 a; b of b x, and c of c xx. Chambers. 

3- In fluxions. 

The coefficient of. any generating term (in fluxions) is the 
quantity arifing by the divifion of that term, by the generat- 
ed quang. Chambers. 

Co'ELIAcCK Paffiomn. A diarrhza, or flux, that arifes from the 
indigeftion or putrefaction of food in the ftomach and 
bowels, whereby the aliment comes away little altered from 
what it was when eaten, or changed like corrupted ftinking 


flefh. Quincy. 
Cor’MPTION. 2. f. [coemptio, Lat.] The act of buying up the 


whole quantity of any thing. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for refale, where they 

are not reftrained, are great means to enrich acon. 
Cor’QuaL. adj. [from con and egualis, Lat.) Equal; being in 

the fame ftate with another. 
Henry the fifth did fometime prophecy, 

If once he came to be a cardinal, 

He'll make his cap cocgual with the crown. 
CoEQua’Lity. 2. f. (from coegual j 
Te COF’RCE. v. a. [coerci2, Latin.) 

order by force. 

Punifhments are manifold, that they may coerce this pro- 
fligate fort. Ayliffe. 

Cok’RcIBLE. adj. [from coerce. ] 

Iı. That may be reftraincd. 

2. That ought to be reftrained. 

Coe‘Rcion. 2. /. [from coerce.] Penal reftraint ; check. 

The coercion or exccution of the fentence in ecclefiaftical 
courts, is only by excommunication of the perfon contuma- 
cious. Fale. 

Government has coercion and animadverfion upon fuch as 
negleét their duty ; without which coercive power, all govern- 
ment is toothlefs and precariousse South. 

Cok’RCIVE. adj. ! from coerce.) 
1. That which has the power of laying reftraint. 
All things on the furface fpread, are bound 

By their coercive vigour to the ground ! Blackmore. 
2. That which has the authority of reltraining by punifhmentr. 

For minifters to feck that themfelves might have coercive 
power over the church, would have been hardly conftrued. 

Fdtooker. 

The virtues of a magiftrate or gencral, or a king, are pru- 
dence, countel, active fortitude, c.ercive power, awful com- 
mand, and the exercife of magnanimity, as well as juftice. 

Dryden's Fuvenal. 
Participating of 


Shake/peare. 
The ftate of being equal. 
‘lo reitrain ; to kcep in 


Co: ssE’NTLAL. adj. "con and effentia, Latin. J 
the fame eflence. 

‘Th? Lord our God is but one God, in which indivifible 
unity we adore the father, as being altogether of himiclf; we 
glorify that con:ubftantial word which is the fon; we blefs 
and magnify that csr/ential fpirit eternally proceeding from 
both, which is the holy ghott. looker. 

4 U CogssFNTIA‘LITY. 


C OF 
CoEssENTIA‘’LITY. #. f- [from cecfential.] Participation of the 
fame eflence. 
CoETA‘’NEOUS. adj. [ccn and ætas, Latin. ] 
1. Of the fame age with another. Sometimes with z2. 

Eve was old as Adam, and Cain their fon coetanceus unto 
both. Brewen’s Pulear Errsurs. 

Every fault hath fome penal cffects, coetanesus tə the act. 

Government of the Tongue. 
2. Sometimes 7:/th. 
Through the body every member fuftains another; and all 
are coctanueous, becaufe none can fubhft alonc. Bentley. 
Corre’ RNAL. adj. [con and ecternus, Lat.] Equally eternal 
with another. 
Or of the eternal cscternal beam ! Milton. 
CoETE RNALLY. adv. [from cseternal. In a ftate of equal 
eternity with another. 

Arius had already diflionoured his eceternally begotten fon. 

l FIooker. 

CoETE’RNITY. 2. f. [from cocterzal.] Having exiftence from 
eternity cqual with another cternal being. 

T'he cternity of the fon’s generation, and his coeternity and 
confubftantiality with the father, wh.n he came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate. ddammond. 

COF’VAL. adj. [cozvuus, Latin.] 
xr. Of the fame aze. 
Even his teeth and white, like a young flock, 

Cocval, and new fhorn, from the clear brook 

Recent. 

2. Of the fame age with another, followed by with. 

This religion cannot pretend to be cocval with mankind. 

Hale's Origin of Atankind. 

The monthly revolutions of the moon, or the diurnal of 
the earth upon its own axis, by the very hypothefis are coegual 
wrth the former. ; Bentley. 

Silence ! coeval with eternity 5 
Thou wert, e’re nature farft began to be: 
°T was one vaft nothing all, and all flept faft in thee. Pope. 
3. Sometimes by zo. 

Although we had no monuments of religion ancicnter than 
idclatry, we have no reafon to conclude, that idolatrous re- 
ligion was cceval t2 mankind. Hale. 

Cor'vaL. 2. /. [from the adjećtive.] A contemporary. 

As it were not enough to have outdone all your coevals in 

wit, you will exccl them in good nature. Pope. 
Cok’vous. adj. [coevus, Lat.] Of the fame age. 

Then it fhould not have been the firft, as fuppofing fome 

other thing cocvsus to it. South. 
To Cortxi'st. uv. 2. [con and exiflo, Latin.] 
zr. To exiit at the fame time. 

The three ftars that coexi/f? in heavenly conftellations, are 
a anuliitude of ftars. Hale. 

OF fubftances no one has any clear idea, farther than of 
certain fimple ideas coexisiing together. Locke. 

2. i«ilowed by zeith. 

Ít is fuficient that we have the idea of the length of any 
rc2ular periodical appearances, which we can in our minds 
apply to duration, twit» which the motion or appearance ne- 
ver cocxifled. Locke. 

COEXISTENCE. 2. f. [from coexi/?.] 
1. Having exiftence at the fame time with another. 

The meaturing of any duration, by fome motion, depends 
not on the real ccexifence of that thing to that motion, or 
any other periods of revolution. Locke. 

2. Nlore commonly followed by with. 

Wee can demonftrate the being of God’s eternal ideas, and 

their coexiffence with him. Grew. 
CoE XI'STENT. adj. [from coexi/?.] 
1. Having exiftence at the fame time with another, with fo. 

To the meafuring the duration of any thing by time, it is 
not requifite that that thing fhould be coexi/vent to the motion 
we meafure by, or any other periodical revolution. Locke. 

2. Sometimes with, 

‘This proves no antecedent neceffity, but coexi/fent with the 
act. Bramh. Anfw. to Hobbs. 

Time is taken for fo much of infinite duration as is ccex- 
ifient with the motions of the great bodies of the univerfe 

Locke. 

All that one point is cither future or paft, and no parts 

are coeni/ient or contemporary with it. Bentley. 
Ts CoEXTE'ND. wv. a. [con and extends, Lat.] “To cxtend to 
the fame fpace or duration with another. 

Every motion is, in fome fort, ccextended with the body 
moved. Grew. 

Corxre’Nsion. a. f. [from coexterd.] ‘The act or ftate of ex- 
tending to the fame fpace or duration with another. 

And though it be a fpirit, yet I find it is no inconveni- 
ence to have fome analogy, at Icaft of coextenfion, wwith my 

_ body. Fale. 
COFFEE. z. / [It is originally Arabick, pronounced caber 
by tlhe Turks, and cabuah by the Arabs.] The tree isa 

e 7 - í 
fpecics of Arabick JessAx11nr, which fee. 

It is found to fucceed as well in the Caribbce iflands as in 
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Prior. 
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their native place of growth : but whether the coffee produced 
in the Weft Indies will prove as good as that from Mocha 
in Arabia Felix, time will difcover. The berry brougit~£an 
the Levant is moft cfleemed ; and the berry, when ripe, js 
found as hard as horn. Miller. 
CoFFEeE alfo denotes a drink prepared from the berries 
very familiar in Europe for thefe cighty years, and among the 
‘Turks for one hundred and fifty. Some refer the invention 
of coffee to the Perfians ; from whom it was jlearned, in the 
fifteenth century, by a mufti of Aden, a city near the mouth 
of the Red Sea, where it foon came in vogue, and paficd 
from thence ‘to Mecca, and from Arabia Felix to Cairo. 
From Egypt the ufe of coffee advanced to Syria and Conftan- 
tinople. ‘Lhevenot, the traveller, was the firit who brought 
it into France ; and a Greek fervant, called Pafqua, brourht 
into England by Mr. Daniel Edwards, a ‘Turky merchant, in 
1652, to make his coffce, firft fet up the profeffion of cof- 
feeman, and introduced the drink among us; though fome 
fay Dr. Harvey had uted it before. Chambers. 
They have in Turky a drink called coffee, made of a berry 
of the tame name, as black as foot, and of a ftrong feent, 
but not arumatical; which they take, beaten into powder, 
in water, as hot as they can drink it. “This drink comfort- 
eth the brain and heart, and helpeth digeftion. Bacon. 
To part her time ’twixt reading and bohea, 
Or o’er cold cofee trifle with the Papert: Pope. 
Co’FFEEHOUSE, 7. /. [coffee and bouje.) A houfe of entertain- 
ment where coffec is fold, and the guefts arc fupplied with 
news papers. 
At ten, from ceffeehoufe or play, 
Returning, finifhes the aes i Prior: 
It is a point they do not concern themfelves about, farther 
than perhaps as a fubject in a coffechou/e. Swift. 
syed n. f. [coffee and man.] One that keeps a coffee- 
oufe. 
Confider your encmies the Lacedemonians ; did ever you 
hear that they preferred a coffeeman to Agefilaus ? Addifon. 


Co’rFEEpPoT. xz. f. [coffee and pot. “The covered pot in which 
coffee is boiled. 


COTFFER. 2. /- copne, Saxon.] 
x. A cheft generally for keeping money. 
Two iron coffers hung on either fide, 


With precious metal full as they could hold. Spenfer: 
‘The lining of his coffers fhall make coats 
‘To deck our foldiers for thefe Irifh wars. Shake/fpeare. 


If you deftroy your governour that is wealthy, you muft 
chufe another, who will fill his coffers out of what is left. PEA. 
2. Treafure. 
He would difcharge it without any burthen to the queen’s 
coffers, for honour fake. Bacon. 
3. [in architecture.] A fquare depreffure in each interval be- 
tween the modillions of the Corinthian cornice, ufually filled 
with fome enrichment. Chambers. 
4. [In fortification.] A hollow lodgment acrofs a dry moat, 
from fix to feven foot deep, and from fixtecn to. eighteen 
broad ; the upper part being made of pieces of timber, raifed 
two foot above the level of the moat ; which little elevation 
has hurdles laden with carth for its covering, and ferves asa 
parapet with embratures. Chambers. 
To Co’F FER. V. a. [from the noun.] To treafure up in chefts. 
‘Treafure, as a war might draw forth, fo a peace fucceeding 
might coffer up. Bacon. 
Co’FFERER 9 the King’s Ffoufhold. n. f. A principal officer of 
his majefty’s court, next under the comptroller, that, in the 
comptinghoufe and elfewhere, hath a fpecial overfight of other 
officers or the houfhold, for their good demeanour in their 
offices. Cowell. 
CO’FFIN. z. f. [cofin, French.] i 
1. The box or cheft in which dead bodies are put into the 
ground. ` It is ufed both of wood and other matter. 
He went as if he had been the cofin that carried himfelf 


to his fepulchre. Sidney. 
Not a flower fweet 
On my black ceffin let there be ftrown. Shakefzeare. 
One fate they have, 
The fhip their c:n, and the fea their grave. Waller. 
The joisicr is fitting fcrews to your ccf. Suift. 


2. A mould of pafte for a pyc. 
3-4% paper cafe, in form of a cerne, ufed by grocers. 
4. in farriery. a 
CoFFIN cf ahorfe, is the whole hoof of the foot above the 
coronet, including the coffz bone. “Che coffin bone is a {mall 
fpongy bone, inciofed in the midft of the hoof, and poffeffing 
the whole form of the foot. Farricr’s Ds. 
To Co’rFin. v. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe in a cofin. 
Woould’ft thou have laugh’d, had I come cezffin e home, 
‘That weep’ft to fce me triumph? Shaces care. 
Let me lie 
In prifon, and here be coyru°d, when I dic. Dinne. 
C'OFFINMARER. 2. /. [ean and zater.) One whofe trade is 
to make coffins. 
Where will be your fextons, ¢¢.Jrrakers and piummers? pk 
a 
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Je COG. v. a. [A word of uncertain original, derived by Siz- 
ner from cogueliner, French.] 
To flatter; to wheedle ; to footh by adulatory fpeeches- 
Pll mountebank their loves, i 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home belov’d 
Of all the trades in Rome. Shake/peare. 
2. To obtrude by falfehood. 
The outcry is, that I abufe his demonftration by a falfifica- 


tion, by cogging in the word. Tillotfon. 
I kavo cogzged in the word to ferve my turn. Stillingfleet. 


Fuftian tragedies, or infipid comedies, have, by concerted 


applaufes, bcen cogged upon the town for matterpieces. Dennis. ' 


3 Ta CoG a die. ‘To fecure it, fo as to dire& its fall ; to falfify. 
~ But then my ftudy was to ceg the dice, 

And dext’roufly to throw the Jucky fice. 

For guineas in other men’s breeches, 

Your gamefters will palm and wi qr- M. 

Ye gallants of Newgate, whofe gers were nice 7 
In diving in pockets, or cogging of dice. Swift. 
Ta CoG. v. n. ‘Vo lye; to whecdle. 
Mrs. Ford, I cannot cog ; I cannot prate, Mrs, Ford: now 
fhall I fin in my wifh. =: es Shakefpeare. 
COG. z. f- The tooth of a whecl, by which it aéts upon an- 
other wheel. 
To Coc. u. a. [fromthe noun.] To fix cogs-in a wheel. 
Co’cency. n.f. [from cogent.] Force ; ftrength; power of 
compelling ; conviction. 

Maxims and axioms, principles of fcience, becaufe they are 
felf-cvident, have been fuppofed innate ; although nobody ever 
fhewed the foundation of their clearnefs and cogency. ocke. 

COYGENT. adj. [cogens, Latin.] Forcible; refiftiefS ; con- 
vincing ; powerful; having the power to compel conviction. 

Such is the cogent force of nature. Prior. 

They have contrived methods of deceit, one repugnant to 
another, to cvadc, if poffible, this moft cogent proof of a 
Deity. Bentley. 

Co GENTLY. adv. [from cogent.] With refiftlefs force 5; for- 
cibly ; fo as to force conviction. 


Dryden. 


“I‘hey forbid us to hearken to thofe proofs, as being weak 
or fallacious, which our own exiftence, and the fenfi ts 
of the univerfe, offer fo clearly and cogent/y to our th ed 


Co’ccER. n.f- [from To cog.] A flatterer ; a wheedler. 

Co’GGLESTONE. 7. f. [cuogolo, Ital-] A little ftone 5 a fmall 
pebble. E Skinner. 

Cu’GITABLE. adj. [from cogito, Lat.] That which may be 
thought on ; what may be the fubjeét of thought. ; 

To CO*GITATE. v. z. [cogito, Lat.] ‘To think. Dict. 

COoOGITA'TIÒN. n. f. (cogitatio, Lat.] 

3. ‘Thought; the act of thinking. 

Having their cogitations darkened, and being ftrangers from 
the life of God, from the ignorance which is in them. oožer. 

A picture puts me in mind of a friend: the intention of 
the mind in tecing, is carried to the object reprefented, which 
is ng morc than fimple cogitation, or apprehenfion of the per- 
fon. Stilling ficet. 

This Defcartes proves, that brutes have no cogitation, be- 
caufe they could never be brought to fignify their thoughts by 
any artificial #&gns. : “ 

Thefe powers of cogitation, and volition and fenfation, are 
neither inherent in matter as fuch, nor acquirable to matter hy 
any motion and modification of it. $ Bentley. 

a. Purpofe; reflection previous to action. 

The king, perceiving that his defires were intemperate, 
and his ccgitatiorfs vaít and irregular, began not to brook him 
well. On. 

3- Meditation. 
On fome great charge employ’d 

He fcem’d, or fixt in cogitation deep. 

Co GITATIVE. adj. [from cogito, Lat.] 
x. Having the power of thought and reflection. i ; 

If thefe powcrs of cogitation and fenfation are neither inhe- 
rent in matter, nor acquirable to matter, they proceed from 
fome cogitative fubftance, which we call fpirit and foul. Bentley. 

2. Given to thought and deep meditation. 

“I'he carl had the clofer and more referved countenance, 

being by nature more cogitative. Wotton. 
Cocwa’trion. a. f- [cognatio, Lat.] 
1. Kindred ; defcent from the fame original. z 

Two vices I fhall mention, as bcing of near cognation to 
ingratitude, pride and hard-heartednefs, or want of com- 
paifion. South. 

‘Let the criticks tell me what certain fenfe they could put 

~ upon either of thefe four words, by their mere cognation with 
each other. atts. 
2. Relation; participation of the fame nature. 
He induceth us to afcribe effects unto caufes of no cogna- 
tion. z Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Cocnise’e. 2. f. [In law.] He to whom a fine in lands or 
tenements is acknowledged. Cowel. 
Co’cnisour. n.f. [In law.] Is he that paffeth or acknow- 
ledgeth a fine in lands or tenements to another. Cowel. 


Milton. 


. Swift. 
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COGNITION. n. f. [cognitio Lat.] Know!sdgze ; complets 
convićtion, 
I will not be myfelf nor have cognition 

OFf what I feel: I am all patience. Shakefpeare: 

God, as he created all things, fo is he beyond and in them 
all, not only in power, as under his fubjection, or in his pre- 
fence, as in his cognition ; but in their very efflence, as in the 
foul of their cafualties. Brown's Vulgar Errcurss 

Co’Gnitive. adj. [from cognitus, Latin.] Having the power 
of knowing. 

Unlefs the underftanding employ and exercife its cognitive 
or apprehenfive power about thefe terms, there can be no 
actual apprchenfion of them. South. 

Co'GN: ZABLE. adj. [cognoifable, French.] 
1. That falls under judicial notice. 
2. Proper to be tried, judged, or examined. 

Some are merely of ecclefiattical cognizance, others of a 
mixed nature, fuch as are cognizable both in the cceletiaftical 
and fecular courts. A; li fe. 

COGNIZANCE. 2. f. [:onnoifance, French. ] 
xr. Judicial notice; trial; judicial authority. 
__ It is worth the while, however, to confider how we may 
difcountenance and prevent thofe evils which the law can take 
no cognizance of. L’£ylrarge. 

Happinefs or mifery, in converfe with others, depends upon 
things which human tas can take no cognizan e of. South. 

‘The moral crime is completed, and there are only circum- 
ftances wanting to work it up for the cognizance of the law. 

Addifon’s Freeholder. 
2. A badge, by which any one is known. Í 

And at the king’s going away the earl’s fervants ftood, ina 
feemly manner, in their livery coats, with cognizances, ranged 
on both fides, and made the king a bow. Bacon. 

‘Thefe were the proper cognizan-es and coat-armés of the 
tribes. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

COGNO’MINAL. adj. [cognomen, Latin.] Having the fame 
name. 

Nor do thofe animals more refemble the creatures on earths 
than they on earth the conftellations which pafs under animal 
names in heaven; nor the dogfifh at fea much more make 
out the dog of the land, than his csznominal or namefake in 
the heavens. - Brown's Fulgar Errcurs. 

CoGNoMINA’TION. 7. f. [cognomen, Lat. ] : 
x. A furname ; the name of a family. 
2. A name added from any accident or quality. 

Pompey deferved the name great: Alexander, of the fame 
cognomination, was generaliffimo of Greece. Brown’s Jul. Err. 

COGNO'SCENCE. z. f: [cognofco, Latin.] Knowledge; the 
{tate or act of knowing. Di. 

COGNO'SCIBLE. adj. [cognofeo, Latin.] That may be known; 
being the object of knowledge. 

‘The farne that is faid for the redundance of matters intelli- 


gible and cognofcibl/e in things natural, may be applied to things 
artificial. : Fale. 


To COHA'ʻBIT. v.n. [cohabito, Latin.] 
1. To dwell with another in the fame place. 

The victorious Philiftines were worited by the captivated 
ark, which foraged their country more than a conquering 
army : they were not able to cohalit with that holy thing. 

South’s Sermons. 
2. To live together as-hufband and wife. 

Fie knew her not to be his own wife, and yet had a defign 

to cohabit with her as fuch. Fiddes. 
COHA’BITANT. 2. f. [from cohabit.] An inhabitant of the 
fame place. : 

The oppreffed Indians proteft againft that heaven whcre 
the Spaniards are to be their cohabitants. Decay of Picty. 

COHABITATION. z. f: [from cobatit.] 
I. The act or ftate of inhabiting the fame place with another. 
2. The ftate of living together as married perfons. 

Which defect, though it could not evacuate a marriage after 
cohabitation, and aétusl confummation, yet it was enough to 
make void a contract. Bacon. 

Monfieur Brumars, at one hundred and two years, dicd for 
love of his "wife, who was ninety-two at her death, after 

feventy years cohabitation: Tatler. 
Cone‘ir. 2. f. [coberes, Lat.] One of feveral among whom 
an inheritance is divided. 

Married perfons, and widows and virgins, are all coherrs in 
the inheritance of Jefus, if they live within the laws of their 
eftate. Taylor. 

Coneiress. 2. /. [from coheir.} A woman who has an equal 
fhare of an inheritance with other women. 

To COHE'RE. v. 2. [cobereo, Latin.] 

I1. To ftick toncthcr; to hold faft one to another, as parts of 
the fame Body. 

T wo pieces of marble, having their furfacc exactly plain, 
polite, and applied to each other in fuch a manner as to inter- 
cept the air, do cohere firmly together as one. Woodward. 

We find tlar the force, whereby bodies cohere, is very much 
greater when they come to immediate contaét, than when 
they are at ever fo {mall a finite diftance. Che yrre. 


None 
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None want « place for al!l their center found, 
Trang to the goddefs, and cober’d around ; 
Not clofer, orb in orb conglob’d, are feen 
The buzzing bees about their dufky queen. Pope. 


2. To be well connctted ; to follow regularly in the order of 
‘difcourfe. 


3- To fuit; to fir; to be fitted to. 
Had time coher'd with place, or place with wifhing. Shake/- 
4- To agrec. 
> RENCE. : 
e e è n. f. [coherentia, Tat.] 


r. That ftate of bodies in which their parts are joined together, 
from what caufe focver it proceeds, fo that they refift divul- 
fion and feparation ; nor can be feparated by the fame force 
by which they might be fimply moved, or being only laid 
upon one another, micht be parted again. Quincy. 

The weight or preffure of the air will not explain, nor can 
be a caufe of the coherence of the particles of air themfelves. 

Locke. 

fatter is cither fluid or folid ; words that may comprehend 
the middle degrecs between extreme fixednefs and coherency, 
and the moft rapid inteftine motion. Bentley. 

2. Connection ; dependency ; the relation of parts or things one 
to another. 

It {hall be no trouble to find cach controverfy’s refting 
place, and the coherence it hath with things, either on which 
it dependeth, or which depend on it. Fdooker. 

Why between fermons and faith fhould there be ordinarily 
that echerence, which caufes have with their ufual effects ? Hooker. 

3- The texture of a difcourfe, by which one part follows another 
regularly and naturally. 

4- Confiftency in reafoning, or relating, fo that one part of the 
difcourfe does not deftroy or contradié& the reft. 

Coherence of difcourfe, and a direct tendency of all the parts 
of it to the argument in hand, are moft eminently to be found 


in him. Locke. 
CoHE’RENT. adj. [coherens, Latin.] 


1. Sticking together, fo as to refift feparation. 


By coagulating and diluting, that is, making their parts 
more or Iefs coherent. Arbuthnot. 


Where all muft full, or not coherent be ; 


And all that rifes, rife in due degree. Pope. 
2. Suitable to fomething elfe; regularly adapted. 
Inftruét my daughter, 
T hat time and place, with this deceit fo lawful, 
May prove coherent. i Shake/peare. 


3. Confiftent ; not contradictory to itfelf. 
A ccherent thinker, and a ftriét reafoner, is not to be made 
at once by a fet of rules. atts. 
Conr’sion. 2. f. [from cohbere.] 
1. The act of fticking together. 
Hard particles, heaped together, touch in a few points, and 
muit be feparable by lefs force than breaks a folid particle, 
whofe parts touch in all the fpace between them, without any 
pores or interftices to weaken their cohe/fion. Newton. 
Solids and fluids differ in the degree of cobefion, which, being 
increafed, turns a fluid into a folid. Arbuthnot. 
2. The ftate of union or infeparability. 
What crufe of their cchefron can you find ? 
What props fupport, what chains the fabrick bind. Blackm. 
3. Connection ; cependence. 
In their tender years, ideas that have no natural cohefon, 
come to be united in their heads. Locke. 
CoHe’sive. adj. [from cohere.] ‘That has the power of ftick- 
ing to another, and of refifting feparation. 
COHESIVENESS. 7. f. [from cshefive.] “The quality of being 
cohefive ; the quality of rcfifting feparation. 
Jo CoHi’ BIT. V. a [cobibeo, Lat.] To reftrain ; to hinder. Dict. 
Jo COHOBATE. v.a. “To pour the diftilled liquor upon the 
remaining matter, and diftil it again. 

T'he juices of an animal body are, as it were, cohbobated, 
being excreted and admitted again into the blood with the 
frefh aliment. Artuthnot. 

ConHosa’rion. x. f [from cohobate.] A returning any diftilled 
liquor again upon what it was drawn from, or upon frefh in- 
gredicnts of the fame kind, to have it the more impregnated 
with their virtucs. UINICY. 

Cohotation is the pouring the liquor diftilled from any thing 
back upon the remaining matter and diftilling it again. Locke. 

This oil, dulcified by cohcbation with an aromatized fpirit, 
is of ufe to reitore the digeftive faculty. 

Co HORT. z. /: [«chors, Jvatin.] 

1. A troop of foldicrs in the Roman armies, containing about 
five hundred foot. 

The Romans levied as many cohorts, companies, and en- 


Grew. 


figns from hence as from any of their provinces. Camden. 
2. In poctical language, a bedy of warriours. 
‘Lh’? arch-angelic pow’r prepar’d 
For fwift defecnt ; with him the cohort bright 
Of watchtul cherubim. Ailton. 


Here Churchill, not fo prompt 
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To vaunt as fight, his hardy cohorts join’d 

With Eugene. Phillips. 

COHORTA'TION. 2. f- [cohortatio, Lat.] Encouragemers by 

words 5; incitement. Dis. 

COIF. n. /. [ coeffe, French, from cofea, for cucufu, low 

Latin.] “The head-drefs ; a lady’s cap ; the ferjcant’s cap. 

‘The judges of the four circuits in Wales, although they 

are not of the firft magnitude, nor need be of the degree of 

the ccif, yet are they confidcrable. Bacon. 

o lefs a man than a brother of the coif began his fuit, be- 

fore he had been a twelvemonth at the Temple. Addijon. 
Co'IFED, adj. [from coif.] Wearing a coif. 

Co’‘IFFURE. z. f. gent al French.] MHead-drefs. 

I am highly pleated with the coiffure now in fafhion, and 
think it fhews the good fenfe of the valuable part of the fex. 

Addijon’s Speétator. 
Coricwe. 2. f. [An Irifh term, as it feems.] 

Fitz Thomas af. Defmond began that extortion of cofgne 
and livery, and‘ pay. that is, he and his army took horfe- 
meat and man’s-meat, and money, at pleafure. Davies. 

COIGNE. n.f- [French.] 

I. A cornet. 

2. A wooden wedge ufed by printers. 

Zo COIL. w: [cueiler, French.] To gather into a narrow 
compafs ;.as to coil a rope, to wind it in a ring- 

‘The lurking particles of air fo expanding themfelves, muft 
neceflarily plump out the fides of the bladder, and fo keep 
them turgid, until the preflure of the air, that at firft coiled 
them, be re-admitted to do the fame thing again. 


Boyle. 
Corr. z. f. [folleren, Germ. ] 
a. Tumult; turmoil; buftle; ftir; hurry ; confufion. 
Who was fo firm, fo conftant, that this coif 
Would not infeét his reafon. Shakefpeare. 
You, miftrefs, all this cci/ is "long of you. Shake/peare. 
In that fleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have fhuffleed off this mortal co//, 
Muft give us paufe. Shakefpeare. 


2. A rope wound into a ring. 


Corin. 2. f [coigne, French.] A corner; any thing ftanding out 


angularly ; a fquare brick cut diagonally ; called often guoin, 
Or quine. 


No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor cofgme of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed. Shakefpeare. 
See you yond’ coin o` th’ capitol, yond’ corner ftone ? Shake. 
COIN. x. f: [by fome imagined to come from cuneus, a wedge, 
becaufe metal is cut in wedges to be coined. } 
x. Money ftamped with a legal impreffion. 


Sra asi Dametas a good fum of gold in ready coin, which 
Menalcas had bequeathed. Sidney. 
You have made 


Your holy hat be ftamp'd on the king’s coin. Shakefpeare. 
I cannot tell how the poets will fucceed in the explication of 
coins, to which they are generally very great ftrangers. Addijon. 
She now contraéts her vaft defign, 
And all her triumphs fhrink into a coin. 
2. Payment of any kind. 
he lofs of prefent advantage to flefh and biood, is repaid 
in a nobler coin. tdammend. 
To Coin. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
x1. To mint or ftamp metals for money. 
They cannot touch me for coining + I am the iy himfelf. 
Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
They never put in praétice a thing fo necefflary as coined 


money is. Peacham, 
‘Tenants cannot com rent juft at quarter-day, but muft ga- 
ther it by degrees. Locke. 


Can we be fure that this medal was really coined by an arti- 
ficer, or.is but a produdt of the foil from whence it was taken. 


Bentley's Sermons. 


Pope. 


2. To make or forge any thing, in an ill fenf 
My lungs 
Coin words ’till their decay, againft thofé meafles, 
Which we difdain fhould tetter us. Shake/peare. 
Never coin a formal lye on’t, 
To make the knight o’ercome the giant. Fdudibras. 
‘Thofe metives induced Virgil to coi his fable. 


Dryden. 

Some tale, fome new pretence, he daily coin’d, 
o footh his fifter, and delude her mind. Dryden. 
A term is coined to make the conveyance eafy. Atterbury. 


Cornxnace. z. f. [from coin.] 
1. The aĉł or practice of coining money. 
The care of the coinage was committed to the inferiér ma- 
giftrates ; and I don’t find that they had a publick 
folemnly practife in this country. 
2. Coin; money; ftamped and lozitiiated metal, 
This is conceived to be a coinage of fome Jews, 
of Chriftians, who firft began that portrair. 
3- The charges of coining money. 
4- Forgery; invention. 
‘This is the very coinage of your brain ; 


trial as wé 
Arbuthnot. 


in derifion 
Brown. 


This 
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"This bodilefs creation ccflacy 
| very cunning in. Shake/peare- 
Fo COINCIDE. v. n. [coincido, Latin ] 
x. To fall upon the fame point; to meet in the fame point. 
If the equator and ecliptick had coincided, it would have 
ren the annual reyolution of the earth quite ufelefs. 


Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 
2. Toconcur; to be confiftent with. 
: ‘The rules of right judgment, and of good ratiocination, 
often coincide with each eather. FFatts. 
COINCIDENCE. 2. f. [from coincide. ] 
I. The ftate of fevcral bodics, or lines, falling upon the fame 
int. 
R An univerfal equilibrium, ariiing from the coincidence of in- 
finite centers, can never be naturally acquired. Bentley. 
2. Concurrence ; confiftency ; tendency of many things to the 
fame end. 
The very concurrence and coineidence of fo many evidences 
that contribute to the proof, carries withit a great weight. 
) F¥xke’s Origin of Mankind. 
3- It is followed by with. 
The coincidence of the planes of this rotation with one 
another, and with the plane of the celiptick, is very near the 
truth. i Cheyne. 
CovNcIDENT. adj. [from coincide. ] 
x. Falling upon the fame point. 
‘Trhefe circles I viewed through a prifm ;-and as I went from 
them, they came nearer and nearer together; and at length 
became coincident. ` Newton. 
‘2. Concurrent; confiftent ; equivalent; tantamount. 
Chriftianity teaches nothing but what is perfectly fuitable 
to and coincident with the ruling principles of a virtuous and 
well inclined man. s South. 
Thefe words of our apoftle are exa&tly coincident with that 
controverted paflage in his difcourfe to the Athenians. Bentley. 
CoInDICA‘TION. a. /. [from con and indico, Latin.) Many 
fymptoms betokening th fame caufe. 
Co'rner. 2. f. [from coin. ] r: 
I». A maker of money ; a minter; a ftamper of coin. 
; My father was' I know not where 
When I was ftampt: fome coiner with his tools 
Made mea counterfeit.. . . Shakefpeare. 
It is eafy to find defigns that never entered intothe thoughts 
of the fculptor or the coiner. Addison. 
There are only two parents referred to, both lefs advan- 
tageous to the coiner than this of wood. Swift. 
2. A counterfeiter of the king’s ftamp; a maker of bafe money. 
3- An inventor. z 
Dionyfius, a Greck coiner of etymologies, is commended 
by Athenzus. Camden. 
To CoJo IN. v. n. [comjungo, Lat.] To join with another in 
the fame office. ; 
Thou may’ft cojoin with fomcthing, and thou doft, 
And that beyond commifiion. Shake/peare. 
Co’isTRIL.. f: A coward cock; a runaway. 
Ele’s a coward and a coiffri/, that will not drink to ny 


niece. Shake/p. 
Corr. 2. f- [dote, a die, Dutch.] A thing thrown at a certain 
mark. See Quoirt. ; 
The time they wear out at coits, kayles, or the like idle 
exercifes. Carew. 


Cor TION. 4. f- ẹ[coitio, Latin.] 
x. Copulation ; the act of generation. 
I cannot but admire that philofophers fhould imagine fro 
to fall from the clouds, confidering how openly they act their 
coition, produce fpawn, tadpoles and frogs. = x 
He is not made produétive of his kind, but by coftson with 
a female. Grew. 
2. The aét by which two bodies come together. 
By Gilbertus this motion is termed cotion, not made by any 
faculty attractive of one, but a fyndrome and concourfe of 
` each. : Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Coxe. n. f: [Perhaps from coguo,,Skinner.] F _made by 
burning pit-coal under earth, and quenching the cinders; as 
charcoal is made with wood. It is frequently ufed in drying 
alt. a 
CP Lane: n. f: [colo, to ftrain, Lat.] A fieve cither of hair, 
twigs or metal, through which a mixture to be feparated is 
poured, and which retains the thicker parts. 
Take a thick woven ofiercolander, . 
‘Through which the preffed wines are {trained clear. May. 
All the vifcera of the body are but as fo many co/a.:Zers to 
feparate feveral juices from the blood. 


ay. 
The brains from nofe and mouth, and either ear, 
Came iffuing forth, as through a colander 
: The curdled milk. Dryden. 


‘Cora’rion. 2.f. [from colo, Lat.) The art of filtering or 
~ ftraining. 
Co'LATURE. 2. f. [from colo, Latin.] 
1. The art of ftraining; filtration. 
2. The matter ftrained. 
N? XXVII. 


Čo'LBERTINE. N A À kind of !ace worn by women. 
e, hang out an old frifonecr gorget, with a yard of yela 
low colbertine agai. 
CLCOTHAR: x. f£ A term in chymifiry. 

Colcothar is the dry fubttance which remains after diftilia- 
tion, but commonly meant of the caput mortuum of vitriol. 

5 Quincy. 

Colcothar, or vitriol burnt, though under arednefs, contain- 
ing the fixed falt, will make good ink, Brown's Furs. Errours. 

COLD. adj. [cold, Saxon ; fa 2, Serman. ] . 
Iı. Not hot; not warm; gelid; without warmth; without 
heat. 

‘The dict in the ftate of manhood ought to be folid ; and 
their chief drink water cof, because in fuch a ftat it has its 
own natural fpirit. 

2. Chill; fhivering ; having fenfe of cold. 
- O noble Englifh, that could entertain, 

With half their force, the full power of France ; 

And let another half ftand laughing by, 

All out of work, and ce/d for aċtion. 

3- Having cold qualities; not volatile; not acrid. 

Cold -plants have a quicker perception of the heat of the 
fun than the hot herbs; asa co4l hand will fooner find a little 

‘ warmth than an hat. Brcar. 
4- Unaffected; frigid; without paffion ; without zeal; without 
concern; unactive ; unconcerned. 

‘There fprung up one kind of men, with whofe zeal and 
forwardnefs the reft bein 


1 compared, were thought to be mar- 
vellou aand dull O MES i 


. 
a whee OUa 


Savhurthnuot. 


Soale peure 


‘ Floeker. 

Infinite fhall be fade cold in‘religion, by your cxample, 
that never were hurt by reading books. A fcharm,. 

Temp’rately. proceed to what you would” 
‘hus violently redrefs.—-—Sir, thefe cold ways, 
‘That feem like prudent helps, are very poifoiious. Shake/p. 
- New dated letters thefe, 

Their cold intent, tenour and fubftance thus ; 

Here doth he wifh his-perfon, and his powcr, 

The which he could rot levy. Shake/pearé. 


We fhould not, when the blood was coll, have threatned 
Our prifoners with the {word. Shake/peare. 
‘To fee a world i.. fames, and an hoft of angels in the 
clouds, one muft be much of a floick to be a cod and uncon- 
cerned fpectator. 
No drum or trumpet needs 
a infpire the coward, or to warm the cc/d, 
His voice, his fole appearance, makes them bold. Dryden. 
O, thou heft touch’d me with thy facred theme, 
And my coli heart is kindled at thy fame. Rowe. 
A man muft te of a very cold or degenerate temper, whofe 
heart doth not burn within him in the midft of praile and ado- 
ration. Addijon. 
5- Unaffecting; unable to move the paffions. 
“Fhe rabble are pleafed at the firit entry of a difzuife ; but 
the jeft grows cold even with them too, When it comes on in 
a fecond f{cene. g Addifon. 
6. Referved ; coy; not affectionate ; not cordial; not friend). 
Let is knights have co/der looks ý 
Among you. Shakefpeare. 


The commiffioners grew more referved and csider towards 
each other. 


7. Chaftc. 


Burnet. 


Clarendotie 


You may 
Conyey your pleafures in a fpacious plenty, 
And yct fecm cold, the time you may io heodwink : 
We've willing dames enough. Shake/pedre. 
8. Not welcome; not received with kindnefs or warmth of 


affection. 
My matfter’s fuit will be but cold, 
Since fhe refpeéts my miftrefs’ love. 
9. Not hafty; not violent. 
10. Not affecting the {cent ftrongly. 
She made it good 
At the hedge corner, in the col/de/? fault. 
1r. Not having the {cent ftrongly affected. 
- Smell this bufinefs with a fenfe as cold 
As is a dead man’s nofe. Shake/pear es. 
Cop. 2. /. [from the adjeétive.] 
r. The caufe of ‘the fenfation of cold; the privation of heat ; 
the frigoritick power. 
Fair lined flippers for the cold. Shake/peare. 
Heat and cold are mature’s two hands, whereby fhe chiefly 
worketh: and heat we have.in readinefs, inyefpect of the fire ; 
but for cald we muft ftay till it cometh, or feck it in deep 


caves, or high mountains; and when all is done, we cannot 
obtain it in any great degree. 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 


Bacche 
2. The fenfation of cold ; coldnefs ; chilnefs. 
W hen fhe faw her lord prepar’d to part, 
A deadly co/d ran fhiv’ring to her heart. Dryden. 


3 A difcafe cauted by cold; the obftruction of perfpiration. 
VV hat diteafe haft thou ? 


Lewhorfon cold, fir; a cough. Shake/peare. 
4 X Ler 
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Fet no ungentle cold deftroy 
All tafle we have of heav’nly joy. Rafcommon. 
Thofe rains, fo covering the earth, might providentially 
contribute to the difruption of it, by ftopping all the pores, 
and all evaporation, which would make the vapours within 


ftrugele violently, as we get a fever by a cold. Burnet. 
Co’'LDLY. adv. [from cold. | 
1. Without heat. 
2. Without concerns indifferently ; negligently; without 
warmth of temper or expreflion. 
What England fays, fay bricfy, gentle lord ; 
Wee cold/; paufe for thee. Shakefpeare. 


Swift feem’d to wonder what he meant, 
Ner would believe my lord had fent; 
So never offer’d once to ftir, . 
But coldly faid, your fervant, fir. 
Uv'LDNESS. n. f. [from cold.) 
1. Want of heat; power of caufing the fenfation of cold. 
He relates the exeeflive coldne/s o tne water they met with 
in fummer in that icy region, where they were forced to 


Siift» 


winter. Boyle. 
Such was the diftord, which did firft difperfe 
Form, order, beauty through the univerte ; 
While drinefs moifture, ¢7/dne/s heat refifts, 
All that we have, and that we are tubfifts. Denham. 


bd 


Unconcern 3 frigidity of temper ; want of zeal; negligence; 
difrezard. 

Divifiexs of religion are not only the fartheft fpread, be- 
caufe in re zion all men prefume themiclvecs interefted ; but 
they are alio, for the moft part, hotlier profecuted: for as 
much ias cz d/s, which, in other contentions, may be thought 
to proceed trom: moderation, is not in thefe fo favourably 
conitracd. Hooker. 

If upon reading the admired paflages in fuch authors, he 
finds a coldne/s and indifference in his thoughts, he ought to 
conclude, that he himfclf wants the faculty of difcovering 
them. Addi; on. 

It betrayed itfelf at firft in a fort of indifference and care- 
IcffnefS in all her actions, aiid «oldnefs to her bett friends. 

Arbuthnot’s Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 
3. Coynefs ; want of kindnefs ; wantof pafiion. 
Unhappy youth ! how will thy co/dnefs raife 


Tempeits and fto:ins in his afli€éted bofom ! 
Let ev'ry tomgue its various cenfures chufe, 
Abfolve with celdness, or with fpite accufe. Prior. 
4- Chaftity ; exemption fiom vehement defire. g 
‘The filver itream -her virzin coldue/s keeps, 
For ever murmurs, anc for ever weeps. Pope. 


COLE. x. /. [capl, Saxon.] A general name for all forts of 
CABBAGE, which fec. 
Co’LEsEFD. 73. /. [from cole and feed.] 
Where land is rank, it is not good to fow wheat after a 
fallow; but ca‘c/eed or barley, or both, and then wheat. 
; Mortimer’s Filufbandry. 
Co’rewert. x. f. [caplpyne, Sax.] See CABBAGE, of which 
it is a {pxcics. 
The decoction of coleworts 
them. z 
Next took the coleworts, which her hufband got 
From h:s own ground (a fmall well-water’d fpot) 5 
She fthupp`d the ftalks of all their leaves; the beft 


is alfo commended to bathe 
Wifeman. 


She culi’d, and then with handy care fhe drefs’d. Dryden. 
How turnips hide their fwelling heads below, 
And how the clofing coleworts upwards grow. Gay. 


CLICK. 7. f- [eslicus, Latin.] 
It itrictly is a diforder of the colon; but loofely, any difor- 
der of the ftomach or bowels that is attended with pain. 


"I here are four forts: 1. A bilious colick, which proceeds from - 


an abundance of acrimony or choler irritating the bowels, fo 
a: to occafion continual gripes, and generally with a loofenefs 5 
znd this is beft managed with lenitives and emollients. 2. A 
flatuent colick, which is pain in the bowels from flatufes and 
wind, which diftend them into unequal and unnatural capaci- 
ties ; and this is managed with carminatives and moderate 
epencrs. 3. An hyfterical colic, which arifes from diforders 
of the womb, and is communicated by confent of parts to 
the bowels; and is to be treated with the ordinary hyftericks. 
4. A nervous colick, which is from convulfive fpafms and con- 


tertions of the guts themfelves, from fome diforders of the’ 


ipirits, or nervous fluid, in their component fibres ; whereby 
their capacities are in many places ftreightencd, and fometames 
fo as to occaĝon obftinate obftructions : this is beft remed 
by brifk catharticks, joined with opiates and emollient d 
ters. There is alfo a fpecies of this diftemper which is co: 
anonly called the ftone colick, by confent of parts, froni tue 
irritation of the ftone or pava in the bladder or kiln: .. 5 
and this is moft commonly to be treated by nephritick. snau: 
oily diureticks, and is greatly affifted with the carrmnative 


turpentine clyfters. UitiCy. 
Celicks of infants proceed from acidity, and the gir in the 
aliment expanding itfelf, while the aliment ferments.  drbuth, 


Co’LIcK. adj. Affecting the bowcls. 


Addi fon. | 


CoOL 


Inteftine ftone, and ulcer, ce/ick pangs. 
To CotLa’pse. v. n. [collabor collapfus, Latin.] To 
gether ; to clofe fo as that one fide touches the other. 
In confumptions and atrophy the liquids are exhaufteds and 
the fides of the canals col/apfe; therefore the attrition is in 
creafed, and confequently the heat. Ar bitmtrmes_~ 
CoLLA'PSION. 2. f. [from collapfe.]} a 
1. “I he ftate of vefilels clofed. 
2. The act of clofing or collapfing. 
COLLAR. n. /. [eo:lare, Latin. ] 
I. A ring of metal put round the neck. 
‘That’s nothing, fays the dog, but the frettine of š 
nay, fays the waif, te there ie a collar in ieee fa 
better things than to fell my liberty. L?’ Efirange 
‘Ten brace and more of greyhounds, en 
With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound, 
And collars of the fame their necks furround. Dryden 
2. The part of the harnefs that is faftened about the horfe’s neck. 
Fler waggon-fpokes made of long fpinners legs, j 
Ane mees -= the fmallcft fpider’s web, 
‘he csliars of the mooninine’s watery beams. SA 
3: The part of tke drefs that furrounds che neck. iii 
4- To flip the CoLLaR. .'Io get free; to eltape; to difentangle 
himiclf fram any engagement or difficulty. 
W hen .as the ape him heard fo much to talk 
Of labour, that did from his liking baulk, 
He would have flipt the collar handtomely. 
5. A CoLLÀAR of Brawn, is the quantity bound up 
parcel. ; : 
Co'LLAR-BONE. 7. f. [from collar and bone.] The clavicle; the 
bones on each fide ot the neck. 
A page riding behind the coach, fell down, bruifed his face 
and broke his right co dar-bene. Wifemnan’s Surgery. 
To COLLAR. V. a. [from the noun.] 
1. ‘Co feize by the collar; to take by the throat. 
2. J7? COLLAR beef, or other meat; to roll it up, and bind it 
hard and clofe with a ftring or collar. 
Te COLLATE. v. a. [conjero cofutum, Latin.] 
I1. To compare one thing of the fame kind with another. 
Knowledge will be cver a wandering and indigeited thing 
if it be but a commixture of a few notions that are at hand 
‘and occur, anc not excited froma fufficient number of inftances 
and thofe well collated. Daron 
. _-They could not relinquifh their Judaifm, and embrace 
Chrittianity, without confidering, weighing, and collating both 
religions. South. 
2. “Fo collate books; to examine if nothing be wanting. 
3- With to. To place in an ecclelfiaftical benefice. 
He thruft out the invader, and collated Amf{dorf to the bene- 
fice : Luther performed the confecration. Atterbury. 
Ifa patron fhall negleét to prefent into a benefice, that has 
been void above fix months, the bifhop may collate thereunto. 


Ayliffey’s Parergon, 


Milton, 
fall to- 


Spenfer. 


in one 


CoLLA’TERAL. adj. [com and /atus, Latin.] 
x. Side to fide. . 
In his bright radiance and collateral light 

Muft I be comforted, not in his fphere. 

‘Thus faying, from his radiant feat he rofe, 

OF high collateral glory. 

2. Runnin allel. 
3- Diffufed on either fide. 
Butman by number is to manifeft 

His fingle imperfection ; and beget 

Like of his like, his image multiply’d 5 

In unity defective, which requires 

Collateral love, and deareft amity. Milton. 

4. In genealogy, thofe that ftand in equal relation to fome com- 
mon anceftor. 

The eftate and inheritance of a perfon dying inteftate, is, 
by right of devolution, according to the civil law, given to 
fuch as are allied to him ex /atere, commonly ftiled co laterals, 
if there be no afcendants or defcendants furviving at the time 


Shake/peares 
: Afi ij torie 


of his death. Ayliffe. 
5- Not dire&t; not immediate. me 
‘They fhall hear and judge ’twixt you and me, 
If by dire&t or by collateral hand ; 
‘They find us touch’d, we will our kingdom give 
To you in fatisfaction. Shake/peare. 


ancurrent. 
All the force of the motive lies entirely within itfelf: it 
receives no colateral ftrength from external confidecrations. 


: Atterbury’ - 
CoLLA'TERALLY. adv. ici 
I. Side by fide. 
Thefe pullies may be multiplied according to fundry dif- 
ferent fituations, not only when they are fubordinate, but alfo 
when they are placed collaterally. Wilkizs. 

2. Indireétly. 
By afferting the fcripture to be the canon of our faith, I 
have created two enemics : the. papifts more direcHy, becaufe 
they have kept the f{cripture from us; and the fanaticks more 
collaterally, 


[from collatera/.] 


CooL 


coltatcrall;, becaufe they have aflfumed what amouhts to an 
inftullibility in the private {fpirit. Dryden. 
2. In collateral relation. 
Cot LA TION. n. /..[ccllatio, Latin] 
1. The act of conferring or beftowing; gift. 
-e£ Neither are we to give thanks alone for the firft col/laticn of 
thele bencfits, but alio for their prefcervation. Ray. 
2. Comparifon of one copy, or one thing of the fame kind, with 
anothers } . 
In the difquifition of truth, a ready fancy is of great ufe; 
provided that collation doth its office. Grew. 
I return you your Milton, which, upon collation, I find to 
be revifed and augmented in feveral placcs. Pote. 
z. In law. 
Collation is the beftowing of a benefice, by the bifhop that 
hath'it in his own gift or patronage ; and differs from inftitu- 
tion in this, that inftitution into a benefice is performed by 
the bifhop at the prefentation of another who is patron, or 
hath the patron’s right for the time. Covet. 
Bifhops fhould be placed by csilation of the king under his 
letters patent, without any precedent eleċtion or confirmation 
enfuing. flayward, 
4. A repaft. = = 
Cottarir rious. adj. [collatitius, Lat.] Done by the contri- 
bution of many. Di. 
CoLLa’tTorR. w J [fram collate.] ; 
x. One that compares copies, or manufcripts. _ 
To read the titles they give an editor, or collator of a manu- 
feript, you would take him for the glory of letters. Addifon. 
2. One who prefents to an ecclefiaitical benefice. j 
A mandatory cannot interrupt an ordinary collator, *till a 
month is expired from the day of prefentation. Ayliffe. 
To COLLA UD. V. a. [collauds, Lat.] To join in praifing. Di2. 
COLLEAGUE. z. /. [colléga, Lat.] A partner in office or 
employment. Anciently accented on the laít fyllable. 
Ealy it might be feen that I intend 
Mercy coileague with juftice, fending thee. Milton. 
The regents, upon demife of the crown, would keep the 
peace without colleagues. Swift. 
To CoLLe’AGUE. V. a. [from the noun.] To unite with. 
Colleagued with this dream of his advantage, 
He hath not fail’d to pefter us with meflazge, 
Importing the furrender of thofe lands. _ 
To COYLLECT . v. a. [cotligo collectum, Latin.] 
1. To gather together; to bring into one place. . 
"Tis memory alone that enriches the mind, by preferving 
what our labour and induftry daily collect. FF atts. 
2. To draw many units, Or numbers, into one fum. 
Let a man colled? into one fum as great a number as he 
pleafes, this multitude, how great foever, leflens not onc jot 


Shake/peare. 


the power of adding to it. Locke. 
‘3. To gain frem obltervation. 
"The reverent care I bear unto my lord, 
Made me col/eé? thefe dangers in the duke, Shake/p. 


4- To infer as a confequence ; to gather from premifes. — 
How great the force of fuch an erroneous perfuafion is, we 

may colieé? from our Saviour’s premonition to his difciples. 
ö Decay of Piety. 
They conclude they can have no idea of infinite fpace, be- 
caufe they can have no idea of infinite matter; which confe- 
quence, I conceive, is very ill collected. , Locke. 
Ss. To CoLLECT himfelf. To recover from furprife; to gain 

command over his thoughts ; to affemble his fentiments. 

Be colledéted ; 


No more amazement. Shake/peare. 
Affrighted much, 

I did in time colle& myfelf, and thought 

‘This was fo, and no flumber. Shake/peare. 


Profperity unexpeéted often maketh men carelefs and re- 
mifs ; whereas they who receive a wound, become more 
vigilant and collected. Hayward. 

Co’titectT. n. f> [colleé?a, low Lat.] A fhort @emprehenfive 
prayer, ufed at the facrament; any fhort prayer. 

"Then let your devotion be humbly to fay over proper 
collec. . Taytlər. 

CoLLECTA'NEOUS. adj. [col cEtaneus, Lat.] Gathered up to- 
gether; collected; notes compiled from various books. 

COLLECTIBLE. adje [from colleé?.] “That which may be ga- 
thered from the premifes by juft confequence. i 

Whether thereby be meant Euphrates, is not colleé?ib/e from 

the following words. Brown’s Vu gar**rrours. 
Corre’ crion. x. ^. from colleé.] 
1. The aĉ cf gathering together. 
2. An afl mbiage; the things gathered. 

No perjur’d knight defires to quit thy arms, 3 
Faireit estleétion of thy {cx’s charms. , _ Prior. 
The gillery is hung with a numerous co/lection of pictures. 

Addifon on Italy. 
3. The a& of deducing confequences ; ratiocination; difcourfe. 
This fenic is now fcarce in ufe. , . ; 

If once \.e defcend into probable collections, we are then in 
the tcrritoryv where free and arbitrary determinations, the ter- 
ritory wherc huiman laws take place. Fivoker. 


C OL 


4. À corollary; a confectary deduced from premifes; de- 
duStion ; confequence. 

Iz fhould be a weak col/eéfion, if whereas we fay, that when 
Chritt had overcome the fharpnefs of death, he then opened 
the kingdom of. Heaven to al! believers; a thing in fuch fort 
affirmed with circumiftance, were taken as infinuating an op- 
pofte denial before that circumftance be accomplifhed. Hooker 

This label 
Is fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that I can 
Make no colled?ion of it. Shatefpeares 
When fhe, from fundry arts, one fkill doth draw ; 
Gath’ring from divers fights, cne act of war ; 
From many cafes like, one rule of law: 

Thefe her colfeZ?icoms, not the fentes are. Daviese 
Correcri’rious. adj. [colleétitius, Lat.) Gathered up. 
CoLLE'CTIVE. adj. [from colle ; collectif, French. ] 

1. Gathered into one mals; aggregated; accumulative. 

A body colled?ive, becaufe it containeth a huge multitude. 

Flooker. 

The three forms of government differ only by the civil ad- 
miniftration being in the hands of one or two, called kings, 
in a fenate called the nobles, or in the people cs//sé?#ive or re- 
prefentative, who may be called the commons. Swif?- 

The difference between a compound and a colle&ive idca 
is, that a compound idea unites things of a different kind-; 
but a colleéfive idea, things of tln: fame. Waits. 

2. Employed in deducing confequences ; argumentative. 

Antiquity left unto us many falfities, controulabie not only 
by critical and cof/ec#ive reafon, but contrary obfervations. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

3- [In grammar.] A colleG&ive noun is a word which expreffes 
a multitude, though itfelf be fingular ; 
army. 

CoLLE'CTIVELY. adv. [from colleftive.] In a general mafs; in 
a body; not fingly ; not numbered by individuals; in the ag- 
gregate; accumulatively ; taken together ; in a ftate of com- 
bination or union. 

Although we cannot be free from all fin collectively, in fuch 
fort that no part thereof fhall be found inherent in us, yet 
diftributively all great actual offences, as they offer themfelves 
one by one, both may and ought to be by all mcans avoided. 

Ffooker: 

Say. and apart many of them are fubjeét to exception, 
yet collectively they make up a goud moral evidence. Hale. 

The other part cf the water was condenfed at the furface 
of the earth, and fent forth colleé#ively into ftanding fprings 
and rivers. Iosdward. 

COLLECTOR. n. f: [colleéfor, Latin.] 

I1. A gatherer; he that colleéts fcattered things together. 

he grandfather might be the firft cəlleċřor of them into a 
Doa- i FIale. 
olumes, without any of the col/eé¥or’s own reflestions. 

l Addifon on Italy. 

2. A tax-gatherer; a man employed in levying duties, or 
tributes. ; 

A great part of this treafure is now embezzled, lavifhed, 
and feafted away by colleffors, and other «:iKecers. Temple. 

The commiffions of the revenue are difpofed of, and the 
collectors are appointed by the commiffioners. Swift. 

COLLE'GATARY. z. f. [from con and legatum, a legacy, Latin.] 
In the civil law, a perfon to whom is left a legacy in comimon 
with one or more other perfons. CLamibers. 


CO/LLEGE. n. fı [collegium, Latin. ] 


i. A community ; a number of perfons living by fome common 
rules. . 
On barbed fteeds they rode in proud array, 
Thick as the csllcze of the bees in May. 
2. A fociety of men fet apart for learning or religion. 
He is return’d with his opinions, which 
Have fatisfied the king for his divorce, 
Gather’d from all the famous colleges 
Almoft in Chriftendom. Shakc{pearte 
I would the cellege of the cardinals 
Would chufe him pope, and carry him to Rome. Shake/p. 
This order or fociety is fometimes called Solomon's 
houfe, and fometimes the college of the fix days work. Ba-on. 
3- The houfe in which the collegians refide. 
Huldah the prophetefs dwelt in Jerufalem in the college. 
2 Kings xxii. 14- 
4. A college in foreign univerfities is a le€&ture read in publick. 
CoLLE'GIAL. adj. [from college.] Relating to a college; pof- 
feffed by a college. 
Corre’cian. n. f. [from college.] An inhabitant of a college ; 
a member of a college. ` 
CoLLeE’GIATE. adj. (collegiatus, low Latin. ] 
1. Containing a college ; inftituted after the manner of a college. 
I with that yourfelves did well confider how oppofite cer- 
tain of your pofitions are unto the ftate of collegiate focieties, 
whercon the two univerfities confift. Foker. 
2. A Allegiate church, was fuch as was built at a convenient 
diftance from the cathedral church, wherein a number af 
preíbyters were fettled, and lived together in one congre- 
gation, ° o Syene 
CoLLe'LiarTe 


as a cor. ‘anys, an 


Dryden. 


C ok. 


CoLLE'GIATP. 2. f. [from college.] A member of a college ; 
aman bred in a college; an univerfity man. 

Thefe are a kind of empiricks in poetry, who have got a 
receipt to pleafe ; and no collvgiate like them, for purging the 
paffions. 

Co'LLET. n. /- [Fr. from collum, Lat. the neck.] 

t. Anciently fomething that went about the neck: fometimes 
the neck. 

2. That part of a ring in which the ftonce is fet. 

3. A term ufed by turners. 

“To CoLLI’DE. v. a. [collido, Lat.] To firike againft cach 
other; to beat, to dafh, to knock together. 

Scintillations are not the accenfion of air upon collifion, 
but inflammable efluencies from the bodies collided. Brown. 

Co'LLIER. 2. /. [from coal. ] 
x. A digger of coals; one that works in the coal pits. 
2. Acoal-merchant; a dealer in coals. 
I knew a nobleman a great grafier, a great timberman, 
great collier, and a great Jandman. Bacon. 
. A fhip that carries coals. 
O'LLIERY. 2. f. [from collier. ] 
x. The place where coals are dug. 
2. The coai trade. 
Co'LLIFLOWER. 7. f- [from capl, Sax. cabbage, and fower. 
Sec CAULIFLOWER and CABBAGE. 
Coxrrica’trion. 2. f. [colligatio, Lat.] A binding together. 

Thefe the midwife contrive:th into a knot, whence that 
tortuofity or nodofity, the navel, occafioned by the collrgatian 
of veilels. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

CoLLIMA'TION. 2. f. [from collimo, Lat.] The actof aiming 
at a mark; aim. Di. 

CoLLINEA’TION. n. f. [collineo, Lat.] The act of aiming. | 

Co’, LIQUABLE. adj. [from colliguate.] Eafily diffolved ; liable 
to be melted. 

The tender confiftence renders it the more colliqgual/e and 
confumptive. ` s Harvey. 

CoLLI QUAMENT. 2. f. [from colliguate.] 
which any thing is reduced by being melted. 

Co'LLIQUANT. adj. [from colliguate.] “That which has the 
power of melting or diffolving- 

To CO'LLIQUATE. v. a. [eolligueo, Latin.] To melt; to 
diffolve ; to turn from folid to fluid. 

The fire melted the glafs, that made a great fhew, after 
what was colliquated had been removed from the fire. Boyle. 

The fat of the kidneys is apt to be colliguated through a 
great heat from within, and an ardent colliquative fever. 

Harvey on Confumptions. 
CoLLIQUA'TION. n. f. [colliguatio, Latin.] 

The melting of any thing whatfoever by heat, morc par- 
cularly fuch a temperament or difpofition of the animal fluids 
as proceeds from a lax compages, and wherein they flow off 
through the fecretory glands, and particularly through thofe óf 
the fkin, fafter than they ought; which occafions fluxcs of 
many kinds, but moftly profufe, greafy, clammy fweats. Quincy. 

From them proceed arefaction, co/liguation, concoction, ma- 
turation, and moft effects of nature. Bacon. 

Any kind of univerfal diminution and colliguation of the 

y- Harvey. 
CoLLI'QUATIVE. adj. [from colliquate.] Melting; diffolvent. 

A colliquative fever is fuch as is attended with a diarrhza, 
or profufe fweats, from’ too lax a contexture of the fluids. 

; Quincy. 

It is a confequent of a burning colliguative fever, whereby 
the humours, grcafe, fat, and flefh of the body are melted. 

i. ta Harvey on Confumptions. 

COLLIQUEFA’CTION. 2. f. [colliqguefacio, Latin.] The a& of 

gee together; reduction to one mafs by fluxion in the 
re. 

After the incorporation of metals by fimple colliqguefad?ion, 
for the better difcovering of the nature, and confents and dif- 
fents of metals, it would be tried by incorporating of ‘their 


diffolutions. Bacen. 
Coxrcri’sion. n. f. [from collifio, Latin.] 
x. The act of ftriking two bodies together, 
Or by collifion of two bodies grind 
‘The air attrite to fire. Milton. 


‘The devil fometimes borrowed fire from the altar to con- 
fume the votaries; and by the mutual colli/ion of well-meant 
zeal, fet even orthodox Chriftians in a lame. Decay of Piety. 

The flint and the fteel you may move apart as long as you 
pleafe ; but it is the hitting and collifion of them that muft 
make them ftrike fire. Bentley. 

2. The ftate of being ftruck together; a clafh. . 
‘Then from the clafhes between po and kings, 
Debate, like {parks from flint’s te: gee {prings. Denham. 
To COLLOCATE. v. a. [colloco, Latin.] “To placc; to 
ftation. 

If you defire to fuperinduce any virtue upon a perfon, take 
the creature in which that virtue is, moft eminent: of that 
creature take the parts wherein that virtue chiefly is collocate. 

Bacon's Natural Hifisry. 
COLLOCA’TION. 7e f> [collocatio, Latin.] 
4 


Rymer. 


The fubftance to , 


r. The a& of placing; difpofition. 
2. The ftate of being placed. 
In the collocation of the fpirits in bodies, the collecauiisn is 
equal or uncqual ; and the fpirits are coacervate or diffufed. 
Bacon's Natural Flijlory. 
Cotrocu’tTion. 2. f. [collocutiz, Latin.] Conferences cower- 
fation. 
To CoLLO'GUE. V. ^. 
wheedle ; to flatter; 
word. 
Co’Ltor. z. f- [It is derived by Adinfoew from coal and op, a 
rafher broiled upon the coals ; a carbonadce. ] 
A Tmall flice of meat. : 
Sweeibread and col/o;s were with fkewers prick’d 
About the fides. " Dryden. 
A cook perhaps has mighty things profefs'd ; ' 
‘Then fent up but two difthes nicely dreft : 
What fignifies Scotch col/sps to a teaft ? 
2. A piece of any animal. ` 
-Fhe lion is upon his death-bed: not an enemy that does 
not apply for a coklop of him. D’ Errauge. 
3- Iù burletque language, a child. A eee 
ke ' Come, fir page, 
Look on ‘me with your welkin eye, fweet villain, 


[probably from‘ col/oguer, Leatin.] To 


to pieate with kind words. A low 


Kine’ s Coskery. 


Moft dear’ft, my. collep. Stakef? care. 
. >t + nT hou art a ccllop of my ficth, > 
ii And forthy fake I have fhed many a tear. Shak-fpraurc. 


‘Co’Ltoquy.2. f- [eolléguinm, Latin.] Conference ; conveiia- 
` tion; alternate difcourfe; talk. 
My earthly by his hcav`nly over-power'd, 
In that celeftial co//oguy fublime, 
As with an object that excels the fenfe, 
Dazzled, and fpent, funk down. | AN Seon, 
In retirement make frequent ccllegutes, or fhort difcourtines, 
, between God and thy own toul. 
Co'Ltow. 2. f. [More properly colly, from coal.) - 
Colfow is the word by which they denote ‘black grime of 
burnt coals, or wood. . IÈ 3.6 treet id. 
COLLU'CTANCY. n. f. [collué?or, Lat.] A tendency to contcit; 
oppoiition of nature. 
COLLUCTA'TION. n. f. [colu Rati 
contraricty ; oppofition 5; ipite. 
The thermz, natural baths, or hot f{prings, do not owe 
their heat to any colludfaticn or cfiervefcence of the mingrais 
in them. ~ Sood a, 
To COLLU'’DE. v.n. [colluds, Lat.] “Toconfpire ina fraud; 
to aĉ in concert ; to play into the hand of each other. 
CoLLU’sION. 2. f> [collufio, Latin.] | 
Collufion is, in our common law, a deceitful agreement or 
comp between two or more, for the onc part to brine an 
action againft the other to fome evil purpofe ; as to defraud a 
third of his right. Corel. 
By the ignorance of the merchants, or difhonelty of wea- 
vers, or the collufion of both, the ware was bad, and the price 
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Lat.] Contcf ; ftrugsle; 


exceffive. : Swift. 
CoLLUu’sıvE. adj. [from collude.] Fraudulently concerted. 


See CoLLUSION. 
Cotiu’sIVELY. adv. 
concerted. 
Cottvu’sory. adj. [from colludo, Lat.) Garrying on a fraud 
by fecret concert. 
Co'LLY. 2. f. {irom coal.] The fmut of coal, 

Suppofe thou faw her drefied in fome o'd hirfute attire, out 
of fafhion, cogrfe raiment, befmeared with foot, ccf/y, per- 
fumed with opepanax. Burton. 

Zo Co'LLY. v. a- To grime with coal; to fmut with coal. 
Brief as the lightning in the col/icd night, 

‘That, in afpeen, unfolds both heav’n and earth ; 

And, ere a man hath pow’r to fay behold, 

The jaws of darknefs do devour it up. Shakcfpeare. 
COLLY’ RIUM. n.f: [Latin.] An ointment for the cyes. 
COLMAR. n. f- [Fr.] A fort of PEAR, which fee. ` 
Co’tocw Earth. n. f. Isa decp brown, very light baftard ochre, 

which, though generally efteemed an earth, is no pure native 
fofil; but contains more vegetable than mineral Matter, and 
owes its origin to the remains of wood leng buricd in the 
earth. It is dug in France and Germany, paiticulurly about 
Cologn, nor is ‘England without it. “ £60, 

Co’Lon. xz. J: “@Acy.) 5 = 
1. A point [:] ufed to mark a paufe greater than that of a com- 
ma, and lcis than that of a period. Its ufe is not very exacily 
fixed, nor is it very neccilary, being’ confoundes by mett 
with the femicolon. It was ultd before- punctuation was 
refined, to mark almoft any irni lcis thana period. “To ap- 
ply it properly, we fhould place it, perhaps, only where tie 
fenfe is continued without cicepeSdcnce of grammar or cons 
ftruction ; as, J lowe him, Í idapije Lini: I have lsng wasi è : 
truf?, but fhall never forbear tz suc sur bem. 
‘The greateft and witcit of all the intettines, about ciehe 
or nine hands breadth long. Je i egins where the iium ends, 
in the cavity of the os ilium on the right tide; trom thence 
afcending by the kidney, on the fume fide, it pales under the 
i _consare 


[from collufive.] In a manner fraudulently 


2. 
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concave fide of the liyer, to which it is fomctimes tiéd, as 
ligewife to the gall-bladder, which tinges it yellow in that 
place: then it runs under the bottom of the ftomach to the 
{fpleen in the left fide, to which it is alfo knit: from thence it 
tu. down to the left kidney ; and thence paffing, in form of 
an S, it terminates at the upper part of the os facrum, in the 
rectum, Puincy. 
Now, «_ your cruelty hard bound, 
I itrain my guts, my cefon wound. Sruvift. 
The contents of the c'on are of a four, fetid, acid fimell 
in rabbits. Floyer on the Flurmsurs. 
CO'LONEL. n.f- [Of uncertain etymology. Skinner ima- 
gines it originally colenialz., the leader of a colony. Afinfbew 
deduces it from co.snra, a pillar; as patriæ coiumen : exercitus 
columen. Each is plaufible.] The chicf commander of a 
regiment; a ficld ofmcer of the higheft rank, next to the ge- 
neral officers. It is now gencrally founded with only two 
diftinét fyllables, colse.. 
The chicfeft help muft be the care of the colonel, that hath 
the government of all his garrifon. Spenfer. 
Captain or co/ozel, or knight in arms, 
W hote chance on thefe defencelefs doors may feize, 
If deed of honour did thee ever pleafe, á 
Guard them, and him within proteét from‘harms. Miton. 
See eae z. je [from col.nel.] The ofice:or charaéter of 
colonel. 
While he continued a fubaltern, he complained againft the 
pride of colonels towards their officers; yet, in afew minutes 
-afcer he had received his commiflion for a regiment, he con- 
fefled tiat co.one//bip was coming falt upon him. “ Swift. 
To Co’Lonise. v.a. [from cofcny.] “Lo plant with inhabi- 
tants ; to fettle with new planters; to plant with colonies. 
There was never an hand drawn, that did double the rc ft of 
the habitable world, b.fore this; forfo a man may truly term 
it, if he fhall put to account as well that that is, as that which 
may be hereafter, by the farther occupation and colonizing of 
thofe countries: and vct it cannot be affirmed, if one fpeak 
ingenuoufly, that ic was the propagation of the Chriftian faith 
that was the adamant of that difcovery, entry, and plantation ; 
but gold and filver, and temporal profit and glory; fo that 
what was tr{t in God’s providence, was but fecond in man’s 
appetite and intention. Bacon. 
Druina hath advantage by acqueft of iflands, which fhe co- 
d:nixeth and fortilicth daily. fiowel. 
CoLONNA'DE. n. f. [from colouna, Ital. a column.] 
1. A periftyle of a circular figure, or a feries of columns, dif- 
pofed in a circle, and infulated within fide. Builder's Dict. 
Elere circling colennades the ground inclofe, . 


And here the marble ftatues breathe in rows. Add fin. 
2. Any feries or range of pillars. 
For you my co/smnmades extend their wings. Pope. 


COYLONY. 2. f. [colonia, Latin. ] 
x. A body cf people drawn from the mother-country to inhabit 
fome diitant place. 

To thefe new inhabitants and colenieshe gave the fame law 
under which they were born and bred. Spenfer. 

Réoting out thefe two rebellious fepts, he. placed Englifh 
eolovies in their rooms. Davies on D» cland. 

Ofiris, or the Bacchus of the ancients, is reported to have 
civilized the Indians, planting cofezies and building cities, 

. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. The country planted ; a plantation. 
T he rifing city, which from far you fee, 
Is Carthage; and a ‘Lrojan colony Dryden. 
CU’Lopiiony. 2. /. [frem Colspton, a city whence it came.] 
Rofin. 

Of Venctian turpentine, lowly evaporating about a fourth 
or fifth part, the remaining fubliance fuffered to coo), would 
afford me a coherent body, or a fine colsphony. Boyle. 

‘Turpentines and oils leavca coleplony, upon the (cparstion 
of their thinner oil. fliyer on the Flumours. 

Cori QUINTEDA. nr. f- (colocynthis, Lat. xorcxuvOs¢,] The fruit 
of a plant of the fame name, brought from the Levant, about 
the bignefs of ‘a lar2c orange, and often called bitter apple. 
Its colour isa fort of xolden brown: its infide is full of kernels, 
which are to be taken out before it be ufed. Both the feed 
and pulp are intolcrably bitter. 
conliderable ufe in medicine. - Chambers. 

COLORATE. adj. (coloratus, Latin.] Coloured ; died; marked 
or {tained with fom=2 colour. 

Had the tunicles and humours of the cyce been colorate, many 
rays proceeding from vilible objects would have been ftopt. _ 

, Ray on the Creation. 

COLGRA‘/TION. n.f [<o%or-o8 Latin.] 

r- “I he art or practice of colouring. 
2. The ftate of being coloured. 
Amongit curiofities I fhall place coloration, though it be fome- 
what better; for beauty in flowers is their preheminencc. 
Bacon’s Natural fiiffory. 
Cotori‘ricKk. adj. [.clorifiexs, Latin.] That which has the 
power of producing dics, tints, colours, or tues. 
Ín this compotition uf white, the feveral rays do not fuffer 
let AAV II, 


It is a violent purgative, of. 


COL 


any change in their colorifick qualities by actinz upon one arn- 
other; but arconly mixed, and by a mixture of iheir colours 
produce white. Newtons Opticks- 


COLO'SSE. 2. f: [colcffu-, Latin.] <A ftatue of enormous 
COLO'SSUS. s magnitude. 


Not to mention the walls an:l palace of Babylon, the psra- 


mids of Egypt, or cl:/fJe of Rhodes. Terni le. 
There huge ¢colof/us rofe, with trophies crown’'d, 
And runick characters were grav’d around. Pcpe. 


Corosse’an. adj. [ccloffews, Lat ] In form of a coloffus ; of the 
height and bignefs of fuch a ftatue; giantlike. > 

COC’LOUR. n fJ- [celor, Latin.] 

x. The appearance of bodies to the eye orly; hue; die. 

It i: a vulgar idea of the cclours of folid bodies, when we 
perceive them to be a red, or blue, or green tinéture of the fur- 
face; but a philofophica!l idea, when we confider the various 
colours to be different fenfations, excited in us by the refracted 
rays of light, rcfle=ted on our cyesin a different manner, ac- 
cotding to the different fize, or fhape, or fituation of the par- 
ticles of which tse furtaces of thofe Lodies are compofed. 

Thatts’s Logick. 


Her hair fhall be of what co/our it pleafe God. Shake/P- 
For though our eyes can nousht but colours fve, 
Yet coleurs give them not their power of fight. Davies: 


The lights of c:/ovrs are more refrangible one than an- 
other in this order; red, orange, yellow, green, bluc, indigo, 
deep violet Newton's Opticks. 

2. The frefhnefs; or appearance of blood in the face. 


My cheeks no longer did their ca/sur boat. Dryden. 
A fudden horror feiz`d his giddy head, 
And his ears trickled, and his colour fled. Dryden. 


3- T he tint of the painter. 
When each bold figure juft begins to live, 
The treach’rcus ¢c/ours the fair art betray, 
And all the bright creation fades away. 
4. The reprefentation of any thing faperfictally examined. 
Whofe wifdom is only of this world, to put falle colours 
upon things, to call good evil, and evil good, again{t the 
conviction of their own confciences. Swift. 
5. Concealment; palliation ; excufe; fuperficial cover. 
It is no matter if I do halt; I have the wars for My colour, 
and my penfion fhal) feem the more reafonable. Shake,p. 
Their fin admitted no colour or excufe. K. Charles. 
6. Appearance ; pretence; falfe fhew- 
Under the colour of commending him; 
I have accefs my own love to prefer. Shažefp. 
Merchants tame to Rhodes with a great fhip laded with 
corn, under the co'our of the fale whereof they noted all that 
was done in the city. Knolles. 
7. Kind ; fpecies; character. = 
Boys ard women are, for the moft part, cattle of this 
COCUT. Shukr]p. As you lite it. 
8. In the plural. a ftandard; an enfign of war: they fay the 
colours of the foot, and ffandard of horle. 
He at Venice gave 
His body to that pleafant country’s earth, 
And his pure foul unto his captain Chrift, 


Pope. 


Under, whofe co.ours he had fought fo long. Shake. 
Avainftall checks, rebukes, and manners, k 

I mutt advance the ce/eurs of my love, 

And not retire. Shakefpeare. 


“The banks on both fides were filled with companies, pafling 
all along the river under their co/eurs, with trumpets founding. 
Kuolles’s Eiifisry of the Turks. 
An author compares a ragged coin to a tattered colours. Ad. 
To Co’rour v. a. [coloro, Latin. ] 
3. To mark with fome hue, or die. 
‘Iheravs, to fpeak properly, are not cc/eured : in them there 
is n&thing elle than a certain power and difpofition to ftir up 
a fenfation of this or that colour. New ton. 
2. To palliate; to excufe; to drefs in fpecious colours, or fair 
appearances. : 
I told him, that I would not favour or colour in any fort his 
former folly. Raleizh’s E ffays. 
He colors the falfhood of Æneas by an exprefs command 
from Jupiter to forfake the qncen. Dryden. 
3- To make plaufible. 
We have fcarce heard of an infurre&tion that was not co- 
floured with grievances of the h gheit kind, or countenanced by 
one or more branches of the legiflature. Add fon. 
4» To CoLoUR a firanger's goods, is when a freeman allows a 
foreigner to enter goods at the cuftomhoufe in his name; fo 
that the foreigner pays but fingle duty, when he ought to pay 
double. Philips. 
To blum. 


To CO/Lc UR. A low word, only ufed in con- 
verfation. 


Co’/LouRAPBLR. adj, [from coour.) Specious; plaufible. 
nowylitcle ufed. 
They have now a coloureb/e pretence to withftand innova- 
tions, having accepted of other laws and rulesalready. Spen/fer. 
They were glad to lay hold on fo colcurai/e a matecr, and to 
traduce him as an author of fufpicious innovation. Liacker. 


4 bi Had 
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Had I facrificed ecclefiaftical government and revenues to 
their covctoufnefs and ambition, they would have found no 
colo ruble neceMfity of an army. K. Charles. 

We nope the mercy of God will confider us unto fome mi- 
feration of our offences; yet had not the fincerity of our pa- 
rents fo co ourab/e expectations. Frown. 

Co LOURABLY. adv. [from colourable.] Specioufly; plaufñibly. 

“Lhe procefs, howfoever colsurab'y awarded, hath not hit the 

very mark whereat it was dirscted. Pacon. 
Corowrepd participial adj. [from col:ur.] Streaked; diver- 
fined with varicty of hues. - 

The coloured are coarfer juiced, and therefore not fo well 
and equally concocted. Pacon. 

Co'LOURING. n. /. [from colour.] The part of the paintcr’s 
art that teaches tolay on his colours with propriety and beauty. 
From line drawn true, our eye may trace 

A foot, aknee, ahand, a face; 

Yet if the co/-wring be not there, 

At beft ’ewill only not difpleafe. Prior. 

Co'LOURIST. 2. f. [fromcolour.] A painter who excels in giv- 
‘ ing the proper colours to his defigns. 

Titian, Paul Veronefe, Van Dyck, and the reft of the 

good coleurif/is, have come neareft to nature. Dryden. 
Co LOURLESS. adj [from cofour.] Without colour ; not diftin- 
guifhed by any hue; tranfpar-nt. i 

‘Tranfparent fubftances, as glafs, water and air, when made 
very thin by being blown into bubbles, or o:herways formed 
into plates, exhibit various colours, according to their various 
thinnefs ; although, at a greater thicknefs, they appear very 
clear and col.urle/s. Newton. 

Pellucid ¢:/o.ri-/s glafs or water, by being beaten into a pow- 
der or froth, do acquire a very intenfe whitenefs. Bentley. 

COLT. z. /. [colc, Saxon. ] 
x. A young horfe: ufed commonly for the male offspring of a 
horfe, as f27/ for the female. 

The clt hath about four years of g-owth, and fo the fawn, 
and fo the calf. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 

Like colts or unmanaged horfes, we ftart at dead bones and 
lifelefs blocks. Taylor’s Fio y Living. 

_ No fports, but what be'ong to war, they know 5 

To break the ftubborn cot, to bend the bow. 

z. A young foolifh fellow. 

Ay, that’s a co/t, indeed ; 
his horfe. Shakefp. Aterchunt of Venice. 

To CoLT. v. n. [from the noun.] To frifk; to be licentious 5 
to run at Jarge without rule; to riot; to frolick. 

As foon as they were out of fight by themfelves, they fhook 
off their bridles, and began to co/f ancw more licentioufly than 
before. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

Jo Cott. v.a. To befool. 5 
What a plague mean ye, to co/t me thus ? Shake/p. 
Corrs-FooTr. n. /. [from colt and Jord 

It hath a radiated flower, whofe difk confifts of many florets, 
but the crown compofed of many half florets: the cmbryoes 
are included in a multifid howercup, which turns to downy 
fecds fixed in a bed. The fpecies are, 1- Common colts- 
foot. 2. Round leaved fmooth colts-foot of the Alps. “Ihe 
firt common in watry places in England; the fecond grows 
wild upon the Alps: the flowers of this are purple, and thofe 
of the common fort yellow. Miller. 

Corts-tootn. 2. /. [from cait and too:h.] 

x. An imperfe& or fuperfluous tooth in young horfes. 

z. A love of youthful pleafure ; a difpofition to the practices of 
youth. 


Dryd. 


Wel faid, Jord Sands; 
Your colts-təoth is not caft yet ?— 
—WNo, my lord; nor fhall not, while I have a ftump. Shak. 
Co’tTerR. 2. f. [culton, Sax. culter, Lat.] “The tharp iron of 
a plough that cuts the ground perpendicularly to the fhare. 
CoLTISH. adj. [from colt.] Having the tricks of a colt; 
wanton. 
Co/LUBRINE. adj. [colubrinus, Latin.] 
xy. Relating to a ferpent. 
2. Cunning; crafty. 
Co’LUMBARY. 7. f- 
geon-houfe. 

The earth of columbaries, or dovehoufes, is much defired in 

the artifice of faltpetre. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
COo'LUMBINE. 7. f. [columbina, Latin.) 

A plant with leaves like the meadow ruc, the flowers are 
pendulous, and of an anomalous figure: the piftil of the 
flower becomes 2 membranaccous fruit, confifting of many 
pods, each containing many fhining black feeds. Miler. 

Columbines are of feveral forts and colours. “They flower in 
the end of May, when few other flowers fhew themfelves. 

Liortimer’s Flufbandry. 
COLUMBINE. 7. f. [columbinus, Lat.] A kind of violet colou:, 
or changeable dove colour. € Dit. 
COLUMN. z. f. [columna, Laten.] 
x. A round pillar. 

Sorfie of the old Greek colvrmas, and altars were brouzht 

from the ruins of Apollo's temple at Dceios. Peachum. 


[columbarium, Latin.] A dovecot: a pi- 


for he doth nothing but talk of 


co M 


Round broken columns clafping ivy twin’d. Pope. 

2. guy body of certain dimeniions preffing vertically upon its 

afe. - 

The whole weight of any colum of the atmofphere mand — 
likewife the fpecifick gravity of its bafes, are certainly Xnown 
by many experiments. Bentley. 

3. [In the military art.] “The long file or row of *-sops, or of 
baggage, of an army in its march. An army-:narches in one, 
two, three, or more columns, according as the ground will 
allow. 

4. { With printers.] A column is half a page, when divided into 
two equal parts by a line pafling through the middle, from the 
top to the bottom ; and, by feveral parallel lines, pages are 
often divided into three or more columns. 

See ee pide k adj. [from column ] Formed in columns. 

White coluznnar par, out of a ftonc-pit. fF oidward. 

Corvu’res. 2. f. [colurzi, Latin ; xoAcuze:. ] 

Two great circles fuppofed to pals through the poles of the 
world : one throuzh the cquinoétial points Aries and Libra; 
the other through the folftitial points, Cancer and Capricorn. 
‘They are called the cquinoctial and folftitial co/ure:, and divide 
the ecliptick into four equal parts. “Ihe points where thcy 


interfect the ecliptick are called the cardinal points. Farı is. 
Thrice the equinoét-al line 
He circled ; four times crofs’d the car of night 
From pole to pole, traverfing each colure. Milton. 


CO'LWORT. r. /. See COLEworT. 
o> n. f- [x@pa.}) A morbid difpofitionto fleep; a le- 
tharey. 
CSMA R Fa n. f: 
By the fame comart, 
And carriage ot the articles defign’d, 
His fcll to Hamict. 
COMA'TE. 7n. /-. [con and mate.] Companion. 
csznates and brothers in exile. Shakec/p. 
eal adj. [from cema.] Lethargick; fleepy to a di- 
eafe. 
Our belt caftor is from Ruffia; the great and principal ufe 
whereof, inward'y, is in h)fterical and cosnota/fe cafes. 
3 : Grew s Aluficum. 
COMB in the end, and Come in the beginning of names, fecm 
to be derived from the Britifh «zn, which fignifies a low fitu- 
ation. Gibjon’s Camden. 
Comes, in Cornif#, fignifies a valley, and had the fame mean- 
ing anciently in the French tongue. 
COMB. n. J: [camb, Saxon; 4am, Dutch.] 
1 Am inftrument to feparate and adjuft the hair. 
By fair Ligea’s golden comb, 
W herewith fhe fits on diamond rocks, 
Sleeking her foft alluring locks. Ailton. 
I made an inftrument in fafhion of a comb, whofe tcéth, 
being in number fixteen, were about an inch and a half broad, 
and theintervals of the te-th about two inches wide. Netrvton. 
2. The top or creft of a cock, fo called from its pectinated inden- 
tures. 
Cocks have great comés and fpurs, hens littls or none. Bacon. 
High was his comb, and coral-red withal, 
W ith dents embatt!’d, like a caftle-wall. Dryden. 
The cantons in which the bees lodge their honey. Perhaps 
from the fame word which makes the termination of towns 
and fignifies ollow or d. cp. 
This in affairs of ftate, 
Employ’d at home, abides within the gate, 
To fortify the combs, to build the wall, 
"To prop the ruins, left the fabrick fall. 
To Come. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To divide, and clean, and adjuft the hair with a comb. 
= ‘ Her care thall be i a 
To. ‘your noddle with a three-legg’d ftool. Shake/p. 
Divecraah us, that are grown wey. aid yet would sree 
young, amid means to make their hair black, by coming it, 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 


as they fay; ‘with wleaden comb, or the like. Bacon. 
She with ribbons ty’d 
His tender neck, and comé’d his filken hide. Dryden. 


‘There was a fort of engine, from which were extended 
twenty long poles, wherewith the man-mountain combs his 
head. Suift- 

2. To lay any thing confifting of filaments fmooth, by drawing 
shrough narrow interftices ; as, to comb wool. 

Coms-serusH. 2. f. [comband brufs.] . A brufhto clean combs. 

ComB-MAKER.2.f. [comb and maker.] One whofe trade is to 
make combs. i. 

This wood is of ufe for the curner, engraver, carver, ary. 
combmater. rtimer’s Flufbandy. 

Jo COMBAT. v. n. [combattre, Fr.] "To fight; generally in 


a duel, or hand to hand. 
Pardon me, I will not combat in my fhirt. Shake/p: 
To Co'MBAT. vV. a. To oppofe; to fight. 
Love yields at laft, thus combated by pride, 
And fhe fubmits to be the Roman’s bride. Granville. 


Co’mBatT. n.f. [from the verb.] * Gonteft; battle; duels 


ftrife ; 


Co mM 


ftrife 5 oppotition generally between two; but fometimes it is 
uy sede Suite. 

“$ houle regions were full both of cruc] monfters and mon- 
itrsus men ; all which, by private cembars, they delivered the 
cu ntrics of. Sidrey. 

ist. oh, the noble combat that, ’twixt joy and forrow, was 
fought Paulina! She had one eye declined for the lofs of her 
Ihuiband, a. ther elevated that the oracle was fulfilled. 


Shake/p. Vinters Tale. 
‘The cembat now by courage muft be tryd. Dryden. 
Co'MBATANT. 2. /. [combattant, Fr.] ° 


x. He that fights with another ; duellift ; antagon:ft in arms. 
So frown’d the mighty c-mbatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown. Afiltons Paradife Loft. 
Who, fingie combatant, 
Ducl’d their armies rank’d in proud array, 
Himfelf an army. Adilton’s Agoniftes. 
Fic with his fword unfheath’d, on pain of life, 

Commands both combatants t.. ceafe their ftrife. 

Like Spanos combatants they ftrive againít you, as if they 
had benceld unveiled the magical fhield of Ariofto, which daz- 
éleu the ocholders with too much brightnefs. Dryden. 

2. A chumpion. 

WV hen any of thofe czmatants {trips his terms of ambiguity, 

I Mhall think him a champion for knowledge. Locke. 
3- W ith r before the thing defended. 
Mien become combatants for thofe opinions. Locke. 
Co™MBER. z. /. [from combs.] He whole trade it is to difentan- 
gle woul, and lay it fmooth for the fpinner. 
Conrninare. ad. [from ecmbire.] Betrothed ; 
fettled by compat. A word of Shake/peare. 

She leita noble brother; with him the finew of her fortunc, 
her marriage dowry; with both, her combinate hufband, this 
weil feeming Angglo. Shake p. Adecafure for Adveafure. 

ComBina’rion. n. jJ: [from combine. ] 
x. Union for fome certain purpofe; affociation ; league. A com- 


bination is of private perfons, a confederacy of ttates or fove- 
reigns. 


Dryden. 


promited 3; 


This cunning cardinal 
‘The articles 0° th’ combination drew, 
As himfcelf pleas’d. 
2. Ic is now 
different. 


‘They aim to fubdue all to their own will and power, under 
the difguiles of holy c-m2%ination. K. Charles. 
3- Union of bodies, or qualities; commixture; conjunction. 
T hefe matures, from the moment of their farft combinatisn, 
have ocen and are forever infeparable. Ficker. 
Refolution of compound bodies by fire, does not fo much 
enrich mankind as it divides the bodies ; 2s upon the fcore of 
its Making new compounds by new combinations. B:yle. 
Incratitude is always in csbination with pride and hard- 


heartednets. Souths Serrans. 
4- Copulation of ideas in the mind. 


‘They never fufier any ideas to be joined in their ı 
{ftandinezs, in any ether or {lrongere mtination than what « cc 
ow nature and correfpondence give them. Locke. 

56. ComMPrinaTion is ufed in mathcematicks, to denote the vari- 
ation or alteration of any number of quantities, letters, founds, 
or the like, in all the different manners pofible. Thus the 
number of poffible changes or ccmlinations of the twenty-four 
letters of the alphaber, taken firit two by two, then three b 


three, Gr. amount to ' 239137 24,288,887,252,999,425.12§, 
49 3,40C02,27°r. 


Toa CONBUNE,. v. a. [esmbiner, Fr. bins jungere.] 
r. To join together. 


Let us not then fufpeét our happy ftate, 
As not fecure to fingle or combin’d. 
2. To link in union. 
Ged, the beit maker of all marriages, 
Combe your hearts in one, your realms in ones 
3- To aaree; to accord; to fettle by compaét. ve 
Ny hezart’s dear love is fet on his fair daughter ; 
As mine on’her’s, fo her’s is fet on mine, 
And all cimbin’d, fave what thou moft c-m5ine 
By inoly marriage. Shate/p. Romes and Fulict. 


4. To join words or ideas together ; oppoled to ana 'y/e. 
Ts COMBINE. v. n. 


x. To coalefce ; to unite each with other. Ufed both of things 
and perfons. : 
rionour and policy, like unfever'd friends 
I’ th’ war, do grow together : grant that, and tell me 
In peace what each of them by th’ other lofes, 


“Phat they cembine not there ? Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
2- Tounitein friendfhip or defien. 


Combine together ’gainft the enemy; 
For thefe domeftick and particular broils 
Are not the queftion here. 

You with your foes czmbine, 

And feem your own deftru&tion to 
MBILESS. auj. [from ccants, | 

What, is your creft a cox 


Shakefp. Henry VIII. 


generally ufed in an ill fenfe; but was formerly in- 


bumbers. 


Paradife Loft. 


Shake/p. 


Shake/p. King Lear. 
z defign. D> yden, 
Co Wanting a combor creft. 

comb? 
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— A comblefs cock, fo Kate will be my hen. 
COMBU’sT. adj. [from combura comitum, Latin. 
When a planet is not above eight degrees and a half diftant 


from the fun, either before or after him, it is faid to be combufs 
or in combu/ticn. 


Conipu'sTislLe. adj. [comburs comhn um, 
quality of catching fire; fufceptibdle of fire. 
Charcoals, made out of the wood of oxycedar, are white, 
becaufe their vapours are rather fulphurous than of any other 
combuflible fabftance. Brown's l’uigar Errours. 


in is to the foul like fire to cslu libile matter, it affimilates 
before it deftroy's ir. South's Sermons. 


‘They are but ftrewed over with a little penitential afhes; and 
will, as foon as they meet with combe/ible matter, fame out. 


Decay of Piety. 


Shakespeare. 


Fdarrits. 


Lat.J] Having the 


The flame fhall ftill remain; 
Nor, ’till the fuel perifh, can decay, 
By nature form’d on things c-»bu/tible to prey. 


Comevu’stTIBLENESS. n. f. [from combu/tible.] 
fire. 


CoMBU’STION. n. f. [French.] J 
1. Conflagration; burning; confumption by fire. ; 
The future comb /ii-n of the earth is to be ufhered in and ac« 
companied with all forts of violent impreffions upon nature. 


Burnet’s Theory of the earth. 
2. Tumult; hurry; hubbub; buftle ; hurly burly. 


Mutual ccmbu/tions, bloodfheds, and wafies may enforce 
them, through very faintrefs, after the experience of fo endlefs 


mifcrics. 4Looker. 
Prophecying, with accents terrible, 
OF dire combuftio7z, and confus’d events, 
New hatch’d to th’ woeful time. Shate/p. Alacheths 
Thofe long and cruel wars between the houfes of York and 
Lancatter, brought all England into an horrible combu/fion. 


Raleigh's Effays. 


Dryden. 
Aptnefs to take 


How much more of pow’r, 
Army againft army, numberlefs, to raife 
Dreadful combu/lion warring, and difturb, 
‘Though not deftroy, their happy native feat! Ad lten, 
But fay, from whence this new combu/lion (prings? Dryd. 
It moves in an inconceivable fury and combufion, and at 
the fame time with an exact regularity. Addifen. 
To COME. v.n. pret. came, particip. come. [coman, Saxon; 
komen, Dutch ; sommen, German. ] 
x. To remo-e from a diftant to a nearer place; to arrive. 
pofed to go. 
And troubled blood through his pale face was feen 
To come and go, with tidings from the heart. 
Cæfar will come forth to-day. Stake/p. Julius Cafar. 
C:ming to look on you, thinking you dead, 
I fpake unto the crown as having fen{e. 
The colour of the king doth cece and go, 
Between his purpofe and his confcience. 
T he Chriftians having ftood almoft all the day in order of 
battle. in the fight of -the enemy, vainly expecting when he 
fhould come forth to give them battle, returned at nigtt into 


t!.cir camp. Knolle,’s Fiiflery of the Turks. 
Tis true that fince the fenate’s fuccour Carne, 


They grow more bold. Dryden's Tyrannick Love. 
This Chriftian woman ! 

Ah! there the mifchicf comes. 
2. To draw near; to advance towards. 
By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes. 
3- To move in any manner towards another ; 
of being received by another, 
‘The word always refpe 


Op- 
Fairy Q. 


Shake peares 


Shate/peare. 


Rowe's Royal Convert. 


Shikefp. Adacheth. 
implying the idea 
or of tending towards another. 
Sis the place to which the motion tends, 
no: that place which it leaves; yet this meaning is fometimes 
almoft evanefcent and imperceptible. 
I did hear 

‘The galloping of horfe : who was’t came by ? 

Bid them cover the table, ferve in the meat, and we will 
cere in to dinner. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

s foon as the commandment came abroad, the children of 
Ifrael brought in abundance the firft fruits. 2 Chron. xxxi. c. 

Knowledge is a thing of their own invention, or which the 
come to by fair reafoning. Burnet’s Thesry ef the Earth. 

It is impoffible to come near your lordfhip at any time, 
without receiving fome favour. Congreve. 

None may cemein view, but fuch as are pertinent. Locke. 

No perception of bodies, at a diftance, may be accounted 
for by the motion of particles coming from them, and {triking 
on our organs. Locke. 

They take the colour of what is laid before them, and as 
foon lofe and refign it to the next that happens to come in their 
way. Locke. 

God has made the intelle€tual world harmonious and beau- 
tiful’without us; but it will never come into our heads all at 


once. Locke. 
4. To proceed; to iffue. 


Behold, my fon, which came 
my life. 


Skakefreare. 


forth of my bowels, feeketh 
2 Samuel, xvi. 11. 
I came 
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I came forth from the father, and am come into the world. 

i ` Jobn, xvi. 28. 
.\ance from one ftage or condition to another. 
tuft me, lam exceeding weary. 

-- -ls it come to that? I had thought wearinefs durft not have 
attacked onc of fo high blood. Shake/p. ftenry iV. 

Though he would after have turned his teeth upon Spain, 
yet he was taken order with before it came to that. Baco. 

Seditious tumuits, and feditious fumes, differ no more but as 
brothe: and fifte: ; efpecia ly if it come to that, that the belt acti- 
ons of « ftate are taken in an ill fenfe, and traduced. 

Bacon’s E-ffays- 

His foldiers had daily divers fkirmifhes with the Numidians, 
fo that once the fkirmith was like to came to a juft battle. 

Kuatles’s tliftery of the Turks. 

When it came to that once, they that had moft ilcfh wifhed 
they had had iefs. Liifirange. 

Every new fprung paffion is a part of the action, except we 
conceive nothing to be action "till the players come to blows. 

Dryden on Dramatick Petry. 

The force whercby bodies cohere is very much greater 
when they come to immediate contact, than when they are at 
ever fo fmalla finite diftance. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

6. To change condition cither for better or worfe. 

One faid to Ariftippus, ° Tisa ftrange thing why men fhould 
rather give to the poor than to philofophers. He anfwered, 
becaufe they think themfelves may fooner ¢:7ze to be poor than 
to be philofophers. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

His fons cze to honour, and he knoweth it not. “fob, xiv. 21. 

He being came to tne eltate, keeps on a very bufy family. 

= Locke. 

You were told your mafter had gone to a tavern, and come 

to fome mifchance. Swift. 
7- To attain any condition or character. 
A ferpent, e'er he comes to be a dragon, 

Docs eat a bat. Benj. Fobnfin’s Catiline. 

How came the publican juftificd, but by a fhort and humble 
prayer? Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 

He wonder’d how fhe case to know 

WV hat he had done, and meant to do. 

The tellimony of confcience, thus informed, comes to be fo 
authentick, and fo much to be relied upon. South's Sermons. 

8. To become. ' 
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So came Ia widow; 
And never fhall have length of life to enough 
‘To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes. 
W hen he returns from hunting, 

I will not fpeak with him; fay I am fick. 

If you come Mack of former fervices, 

You fhall do well. Shakef{p. King Lear. 

9. To arrive at fome act or habit, or difpofition. 

They would quickly csme to have a natural abhorrence for 

that which they found made them Sflighted. Locke. 
10. To change from one ftate into another defired ; as the butter 
comes when the parts begin to feparate in the churn. 

It is reported, that if you lay good ftore of kernels of grapes 
about the root of a vine, it will make the vine come earlier, and 
profper better. Baccus Natural Fiflory. 

T hen butter does refufe to ce-ve, 

And love proves crofs and humourfome. Fiudibras. 

In the coming or fprouting of mait, as it muft not come tco 
little, fo it muit not ¢:we too much. Miertimer’s Finfband: y. 

tr. To become prefent, and no longer future. 
A time will coz, when my maturer mufe, 


Shake/peare. 


In Czefar’s wars, a nobler theme fhall chufe. Dryden: 
32. “lo become prefent ; no longer abfent. 
, 1 hat's my joy 
Not to have feen before; for nature now ; 
Comes all at once, confounding iny delight. Dryden. 


Mean while the gods the dome of Vulcan throng, 
Apollo ceres, and Neptune came along. Popes Odyffey. 
Come then, my fricnd, my genius, ccme along, 
Thou matter of the poet and the fong. Pépe’s Effays. 
13. To happen ; to fall out. 
The duke of Cornwal, 
with him this night.-— 
—How e:mies that? 


Let m® alone that I may fpceak 


e 
and Regan his dutchefs, will be here 


Shake/p. King Lear. 
and let come on me what will. 
Job, xiii. 13. 

14. To follow asa confequence. 

Thofe that are kin to the king, never prick their finger but 
they fay, there is fome of the king’s blood fpilt. How comes 
that? fays <c, that takes upon him not to conceive : the an- 
fwer is, Lam the king’s poor coufin, fir. Shakefpeare. 

15. To ceafe very lately from fome aét or ftate; to have juit 
done or fuffered any thing. 

David faid unto Uriah, came thou not from thy journey ? 

2 Samuel, xi. 10O- 
316. Zo COME «eh ut To come to pafs; to fall out; to come 
int Serve. Pr 'ab'y trem the French, venir a faut, 
iet me fj.cak to th’ yct unknowing worla, 
How ti.. 50 things came absut. Shatefpéearc. 


Fi .dibras. a 


COM 


That cherubim, which now appears as a God to a human 
foul, knows very weil that the period will cze abut in etergity, 
when the human foul {hall be as perfeét as he himfeli now is. 

Addifon’s Sperigt:r. -= 
I conclude, however it comes about, that things aregiot as 
thev fhould be. Swift. 

Ho v czmes it about, that, for thefe fixty yearss—<-airs have 
been placed in the hands of new men. Swift, 

r>. To Come atcut. Vochange; to come round. 

‘The wind came about, aud fettled in the Welt for many days, 

Bacons New Atla-tis. 
On better thoughts, and my urg’d reafons, 
T hey are came about, and won to the true fide. 
18. To Come again. “Io return. 

“There came water thereout; and when he had drunk, his 

{pirit came ugain, and he revivcd. JFudzes, xv. lo. 
19. To Come efter. To follow. 

If any man will coe after me, let him deny himfelf, and 

take up his crofs and follow me. sldathew, xvi. 24. 

20. To Come at. To reach; to get within the reach of; to 

obtain; to gain. 

* Neither fword nor fceptre can c:e at confcience 5 but itis 

above and beyond: the reach of both. Suckling. 

Cars will eat and dcftroy yous marum, if they can esme ut 

- Lusy: s Ka'endar. 

In order t3 cerie at atruc knowledge of ourielves, we fhould 

confider, on the other hand, how far we may deferve praile. 

` Mddijon’s Specta:r. 

Nothing makes a woman more cfleemed by the oppolire fex 

than chuaility, and we always prize thole moit who aie hardeit 

fo «ome at. Aid- jons Spe tator. 
21. fo ComeE ty. To obtain; te gain; to acquire. 

Things moit necdful to preferve this hfe, are mo prompt 


B. TFohnjen. 


it. 


and cafy forall living creatures to come bye, Ls 00ker. 
. Love is like a chiid, 
That longs for every thing that he can come ty. Shake/peare. 


š “Lhy cafe 

Shall be my precedent ; as thou gotit Milan, 

Vl cere by Naples. Shake/p. Tempeft. 

Are you not afhamed to inforcea poor widow tu io rougna 
courfe to czme by her own. SLakefp Ltenry iV. 

") he ointment wherewith this is done is made of divers in- 

edients, whercot the ftrangeitt and hardeit z2 ccme by is the 
anofs of a dead man unburied. hacon'’s Natural L£41/19 y. 

And with that wicked lye 

A letter they carne lys 

From our king's majefty. ee AR 

He tells a fad itory, how hard it was for him fo cczne by the 
book of Trigautius. Siuilling fect. 

Amidft your train, this unfcen judge will wait, 


Examine how you cane 4y all your itate. Dryden, 
22. To Come in. To enter. 
W hat, are you there? cove in, and give fome help. Shakc/p. 


Yet the fimple ideas, thus united in the fame fubjest, are as 
perfeéily diftinet as thofe that came in by different fetes. 
Lecke. 
To Come in. “I'o comply; to yield; to hold out nò lonzer. 
\€ the arch-rebel “I`yrone, in the time ot thete wars, fthould 
offer to ceme 'in, and fubmit himicif to her majcity, would you 
not have him received. fewer ou Lı citind. 
24. To Come inz. ‘Io arrive ata port, cr place of rendezvous. 
At what time our fecond fleet, which kept ihe narrow feas, 


23. 


was come in and joined to our main fleet. Dacci. 
"l here was the Plymouth fquadron now ezme in, 
-Which in the Streights laft winter was abroad. Prydex. 


25. To COME in. T'o become modifh; to be brought into ute. 
Then came rich cloaths and graccful aciion inv, 

Then inftruments were taught more moving notes. R=/com:. 

Silken garments did not come in *till late, and the ufe of them 
in men ywas.often reftrained by law. Mréuthnet on C.ins. 

26. To Caste in. Tobean ingredient; to make part of a com- 
pofitions 

A -generous contempt of that in which too many men place 
their happinefs, muft come in tohcighten his*character. Atreré, 

27. Joe CME in for. Tobe early enough to obtain: taken from 
hunting, where the dogs that are flow get nothing. 

Shape and beauty, worth and education, wit and under- 
ftanding, gentle nature and agreeable humour, hon-ur and vir- 
tuc, were te come in for theix. {hare of fuch contracts. Temple. 

if thinking is effential to matter, ftocks and ftones will e me 
in fur their fhare of privilege. : Coitier on Thiugit. 

One who had 7?’ the rear excluded bcen, 

And cou’d not fr a tatte o° thi flefh cone in, 

licks the folid earth. Tates Juvendt. 

‘lhe reft came in for fubfidies, whereof they funk confider* 
able fums. Swift. 

2 . To Come in te. To join with; to bring help. 

They marched to Wells, where the lord Audley, with 
whom their leaders had tcfore fecret intelligence, can.e in te 
them ; and was by them, with great gladnefs and cries of joy, 
accepted as their gencral. Bacon's fwenry V MM. 


29. To Come into. To comply with; to agree to. ai 
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‘The fame of their virtues will make men ready fo come into 
every thing that is done or defigned for the publick good. 
Atterbury's Sermons. 
30. Zo Come near. ‘To approach ; to refemble in excellence: 
a etaphor from races. 
Vv. om you cannot equal or come near in doing, you would 
deftro;, or ruin with evil fpeaking. Ben. “folnfon. 
The . _ le atchieved with fuch admirable invention, that 
nothing ancivgg or modern feems to come near it. Temple. 
31. To Come of. To proceed; asa defcendant from anceftors. 
Of Priam’s royal race my mother came. Dryden. 
Self-love is fo natural an infirmity, that it makes us partial 
even to thofe that come of us, as well as ourfelves. ZL’ £/?: ange. 
32. Zo Come of. To proceed; as effects from their caufes. 
Will you pleate, fir, be gone. 
I told you what would come of this. Shake/peare. 
We fee that the hiccough comes of fulnefs of meat, efpe- 
cially in children, which caufcth an extenfion of the ftomach. 
Bacon's Natural Fiiflory. 
What came on’t at laft but that, after the dogs had deferted, 
the wolves worricd one part of the enemies.’ L’ Efirange. 
This comes of judging by the eye, without ¢onfulting the 
reafon. ` D Eftrange. 
My young mafter, whatever comes ont, muft have a wife 
looked out for him by that time he is of age. Locke. 
33- To Come of. To deviate; to depart from a rule or di- 
rection. 
The figure of a bell partaketh of the pyramis, but yet 
coming off and dilating more fuddenly. Bacon. 
34. To Come of. To efcape. 
I knew the foul enchanter, though difguis’d, 
Enter’d the very lime-twigs of his ipells, 
And yet came off. Ailton. 
How thou wilt here come off, furmounts my reach. Milt. 
If, upon fuch a fair and full trial, he can come off, he is 
then clear and innocent. South. 
‘Thofe that are in any fignal danger implore his aid; and, 
if they come off {afe, they call their deliverance a miracle. 
Addifon on Italy. 
35. To Come of. To end an affair; to be difmiffed with our 
lot. 
Oh, bravely came we off, 
When with a volley of our needlefs thot, 
After fuch bloody toil, we bid good-night. Shake, 
Ever fince Spain and England have had any thing to debate 
one with the other, the Englifh, uponall encounters, 
come off with honour and the better. Bacon. 
We muft expeét fometimes to come off by the worft, before 


are. 


we obtain the final conqueft. Calamy.. 
He oft’, in fuch attempts as thefe, : 
Came off with glory and fuccefs. fdudibras. 


36. To Come of from. To leave; to forbear. 
To come off from thefe grave difquifitions, I would clear the 
point by one inftance more. Felton on the Clafficks. 
37. To Come on. ‘To advance ; to make progos. s 
Of late, things feem to come on apace to their former E 
Bacon on tbe IVar with Spain. 
There was in the camp both ftrength and vi&tual fufficient 
for the obtaining of the victory, if they would not protract 
the war until winter were come on. Knolles. 
The feaecame on, the fouth with mighty roar 
Difpers’d and dafh’d the reft upon the rocky fhoar. Dryden. 
So travellers, who wafte the day, 
Noting at length the fetting fun, 
They mend their pace as night comes on. 
38. To Come on. “To advance to combat. , 
The great ordnance once difcharged, the armies: came faít 


Granville. 


on, and joined battle. Knolles. 
Rhymer, come on, and do the worft you can ; 
I fear not you, nor yet a better man. Dryden. 
39- To Come on. To thrive; to grow big. 
Come on, poor babe ; 
Some powerful fpirit inftruct the kites and ravens 
To be thy nurfes. Shakefpeare: 


It fhould fetm by the experiments, both of the malt and of 
the rofes, that they will come far fafter om in water than in 
earth ; for the nourifhment is eafier drawn out of water than 
out of earth. Bacon. 

40. To Come over. To repeat an act. a 

I faw him run after a piosa butterfly; and when he caught 
it, he let it go again, and after it again; and over and ower he 
comes, and caught it again. Shakejpeare. 

41. To Come over. ‘To revolt. 
‘They are perpetually geizing their friends to come over to 
* them. . Addifon. 

A man in changing his fide, not only makes himfelf hated 
by thofe he left, but is feldom heartily efteemed by thofe he 
comes over to. Addifon. 

42. To Come over. ‘To rife in diftillation. 

Perhaps alfo the phlegmatick liquor, that is wont to come 
over in this analyfis, may, at leaft as to part of it, be pro- 
duced by the operation of the fire. Boyle. 
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43- Te COME out. ‘To be made public. 

Before his book came cut, 1 had undertaken the anfwer of 
feveral others. Stillin Veet. 

I have been tedious; anJ, which is it comes cut 
from the firft draught, and uncorrected. Dryden. 

44. To C..ME out. ‘Io appear upon trial; to be difcovered. 

It is indeed come cut at laft, that we are to look on the faints 
as inferior deitics. Stilling fleet. 

‘The weight of the denarius, or the feventh of a Roman 
ounce, comes out fixty-two grains and four levenths. A4rburh. 

45- To CoME out with. “To give a vent to; to let fly. 
T hofe great mafters of chymical arcana muft be provoked, 
b efore they will cose out witha them. Boyle. 
46. Zo Come to. To confent or yield. 
What is this, if my parton will not come to ? Swift. 
47. To Come to. To amount to. 
he emperour impofed fo great a cuftom upon all corn to 
be tranfported out of Sicily, that the very cuftoms come toa as 
much as both the price of the corn and the freight toge- 
ther. Kn9.les. 
You faucily pretend to know 

More than your dividend comes to. TIudibras. 

Animals cither feed upon vegetables immediatc}+, or, which 
comes to the fame at laft, upon other animals which have fed 
upon them. TP ocodward. 

He pays not this tax immediately, yet his purfe will find 
it bo a greater want of money than that omes to. Locke. 

48. To Come to himfeif. To recover his fenfes. 

He falls into {weet ecftacy of joy, wherein I fhall leave him 

"till he comes to him/felf. Temple. 
49- To Come to fafs. To be effe&ted ; to fall out. 

It cometh, we grant, many times fo pafs that the works of 
men being the fame, their drifıs and purpofe therein are 
divers. FIooker. 

How comes it to pafi, that fome liquors cannot pierce into 
or moiften fome bodics, which are eafily pervious to other 
liquors ? Boyle. 

50. To Come up. ‘To grow out of the ground. 

Another ill accident is over-wet at :owing time, which 
with us breedeth much dearth, inforuch as the corn never 
com th up. Bacon. 

Good intentions are at leaft the feeds of good actions, and 
every man ought to fow them, whether they come up or no. 

Temple. 


wore, 


S51. To CoME up. To make appearance. 
If wars fhould mow them down never fo faft, yet they 
may be fuddenly fupplied, and come up again. acon. 
52. To Come up. To come into ufe, as a fafhion comes up. 
53- To ComeE up to. To amount to. 
He prepares for a furrender, afferting that all thefe will not 


come to near the quantity requifite. IP oodward. 
54. To ComMmE up to. Torife to. 
Whofe ignorant credulity will not 
Come up to th’ truth. Shake/pearc. 


Confiderations there are, that they make us, if not come up 
to the character of thofe who rejoice in tribulations, yet at 
leaít fatisfy the duty of being patient. Wake. 

The veftes byfinæ, which fome ladies wore, muft have 
been of fuch extraordinary price, that there is no ftuff in our 
age comes up to it. Arbuthnot. 

When the heart is full, itis angry at all words that cannot 
come up to it. Swift. 

55- To ME up with. To overtake. 
56. Zo Come upon. “To invade; to attack. 

Three hundred horfe, and three thoufand foot Englith, 
commanded by Sir John Norris, were charged by Parma, 
coming upon them with feven thoufand horfe. Bacon. 

When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, bringing no 
other evil with it but itfelf. South. 

Come. [participle of the verb.] 
Thy words were heard, and Iam come to thy words. 


Dan. 
Come. 


A particle of exhortation; be quick ; make no delays 
Come, let us make our father drink wine. Ger. xix. 32: 

A particle of reconciliation, or incitement to it. 
Come, come, at all I laugh he laughs no doubt; 
‘The only difference is, I dare laugh out. 


Come. 


Pope. 


Come. A kind of adverbial word for when it fhall come; ass 
come Wednefday, when Wednefday fhall come. 
Come CandJemas, nine years ago fhe dy’d. Gay. 


To Come. In futurity; not prefent; to happen hereafter. 
It ferveth to difcover that which is hid, as well as to foretel 
that which is fo come. Bacons 
In times fo come, j 
My waves fhall wafh the walls of mighty Rome. Dryden. 
Taking a leafe of land for years to come, atthe rent of one 
hundred pounds. Locke. 
Come. 2./. [from theverb.] A fprout: a cant term. 
‘That the malt is fufficicntly well dried, you may know both 

by the tafte, and alfo by the falling off of the come or fprout. 


Mortimer’s Husbandry. 
CoMeE’DIAN. n. f- [from comedy.] 


1. A player or actor of comick parts. 
4 Z 2. A 


C OM 


2- A player in general; a ftage-player; an actrefS or ator. 
Mleliiiarion, pretty honcy-bee, when of a comedian fhe be- 
came a wealthy man’s wife, would be faluted madam Pithias, 
or Prudence. Camden's Remains. 
Comedians on the fraze fhew all their fkill, 
And after do as love und rertune will. 
3. A writerof comedies. 
Scaliger willeth us to admit Plautus 
‘Terence as a purse and cie»ant fpeaker. 
COMEDY. n. f- [ecmedia, laar.) 
of the lighter teauit~ of mankind. 
Your honour's players 
Are come to play a ph atant cove vy. 
A lonz, exact, and ferieus comedy, 
In every {cence tome mori] Jet it teach, 
And, if it can, at once both pleafe and preach. Pope. 
Co’MELINESS. x. / [from cecaely.) Grace; beauty; dignity. 
A carelefs ccmeline/s with comely care. Sidney. 
‘The fervice of God hath not fuch perfeétion of grace and 
comeline/sas when the dignity of the place doth concur. looker. 
‘They fktiled not of the goodly ornaments of poetry, yet 
were fprinkled with fome pretty howers, which gave good 
grace and cermeline/s. Spen/fer. 
Hardly fhail you meet with man or woman fo aged or ill- 
favoured, but, if you will commend them for comeline/s, na 
and for youth too, fhall] take it well. South. 
There is great pulchritude and cosmeline/s of proportion in 
the leaves, fiowers, and fruits of plants. Ray. 
A horieman’s coat fhall hide ` 
Thy taper fhape and comeline/s of fide. Prior. 
CO'MELY . adj. [from become; or from cfeman, Sax. to pleafe.] 
x. Graceful; decent; having dignity or grandeur of mien or 
look. Comelincfs feems to be that fpecies of beauty which 
excites reverence rather than pleafure. 
If the principal part of beauty is in decent motion, no 
marvel though perfons in years feem many times more ami- 
able; for no youth can be comely but by pardon, and confider- 
ing the youth as to make up the comelinefs. Bacon. 
He that is come/y, when old and decrepit, furely was ver 
beautiful when he was young. South. 
Thou art a comely, young, and valiant knight. Dryden. 
2. Ufed of things, decent; according to propriety- 
Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it! Shakefpeare. 
This is a happicr and more comely time, 
‘Than when tkhete fellows ran about the ftreets, 
Crying confufion. Shake/peare. 
Co Mery. adv. [from the adjective.] Handfomely; gracefully. 
To ride comie/y, to play at all weapons, to dance comely, be 
very neceflary ter a courtly gentleman. Aftham s Scheolma/ier. 
Co’mMerR. 2. /. [from ccme.] One that comes. 
Plants move upwards; but if the fap puts up too faft, it 
makcth a flender ftalk, which will not fupport the weights 


as a ctosediatr, but 
Pesichamn. 
A dramatick repreientation 


Shake/fpeare. 


and therefore thefe are all fwift and hafty comers. Bacon. 
Time is like a fafhionable hoft, 
‘That flightly fhakes his parting gucft by th’ hand ; 
But with his arms outftretch’d, as he would fly, 
Graflps in the commer: welcome ever fmiles, 
And farewcl gocs out fighing. Shake/peare. 
Yourfelf, renowned prince, then ftood as fair 
As any comer I have leok’d on yet, : 
For my aftcétion. Shake/peare. 
Houfe and heart are open for a friend; the paflage is eafy, 
and not only admits, but even invites the comer. South. 
It is natural to be kind to the laft comer. I’ Eftrange. 
Now leave thofe joys, unfuiting to thy age, 
Toa freth comer, and refign the itage. Dryden. 


The renowned champion of our lady of Loretto, and the 
miraculous tranflation of her chapel, about which he hath 


publifhed a defiance to the world, and offers to prove it againft. 


all comers. oy ae 

‘There it is not ftrange, that the mind fhould give itfelf up 
to the common opinion, or render itfelf to the firft comer. Locke. 

CO/MET.. x. f- [cometa, Latin, a hairy ftar.] i 

A heavenly bodyin the planetary region appearing fud- 
denly, and again difappearing; and, during the time of its ap- 
pearance, moving through its proper orbit, like a planet. 
The orbits of comets are ellipfes, having one of their foci in 
the center of the fun; and being very long and eccentrick, 
they become invifible, when in that part moft remote from the 
fun. Comets, popularly called blazing flars, are diftinguifhed 
from other ílars by a long train or tail of light, always op- 
pofite to the fun: hence arifes a popular divifion of comets 
into three kinds, bearded, tailed, and haired comets; though 
the divifion rather relates to the different circumftances of the 
fume comet, than to the phzwnomena of the fevcral. Thus 
when the comet is cafitward of the fun, and moves from it, 
the comet is faid to be bearded, barbatus, becaufe the light 
marches before it. When the light is weftward of the fun, 
the comet is faid to be tailed, becaufe the train follows it. 
W hen the comet and the fun are diametrically oppofite, the 
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earth being between them, the trzin is hid behind the body of 
the comet, excepting a little thut appears around it 
of a border of hair, hence called crinitus. 
According to Sir Ifaac Newton, the tail of a comet is a 
very thin flender vapour, emitted by the head or nuci s of 
the comet, ignited by their near neighbourhood to «we fun 
and this vapour is furnifhed by the atmofphere of th- comet. 
T he tails are of various lengths; and being prod -~-.<in the ne. 
rihclions of the comets, will go off along w’ .< their heads ae 
remote regions, and there gradually vanith, ’till the comets 
return towards the fun. he vapours of comets beins thus 
dilated, rarefied, and-.diffufed through all the celeftial regions 
may probably, by little and little, by means of their own gra- 
vity, be attracted down to the planets, and become inter- 
mingled-with thcir atmofpheres. For the confervation of the 
water, and moifture of the planets, comets fcem abfolutel 
requifite; from whofe condenfed vapours and exhalations all 
that moifture which is fpent in vegetations and putrefaétions 
and turned into’ “dry earth, may be refupplicd and recruited ; 
for all vegetales grow and increafe wholly from fluids; kna. 
as to their greateft part, turn by putrefaction into earth again, 
an earthy fme being perpetually precipitated to the bottom of 
putrefying liquors. ITTence the quantity of dry earth mult 
continually increafe, and the moifture of the globe decreafe 
and at laft-be quite cvaporated, if it have nota continual fup- 
ply from fome part or other of the univerfe. And I fufpeét 
adds Sir Ifac,. that the fpirit which makes the fincit, fubtileft. 
and beft part of ourair, and which is abfolutely requilite for 
the life and ‘being of all things, comes Principally from the 
comets. On this principle there feems to be fome foundation 
forthe popular opinion of prefages from comets; fince the 
tail of a comet, thus intermingled with our atmofphere, ma 
produce changes very fenfible in animal and vegetable bodies. 
_ The fame great author has computed that the fun’s heat 
in the comet of 1680, was to his heat with us at Midfummer. 
as twenty-eight thoulfand to one; and that the heat of the body 
of the comet, was near two thoufand times as great as that of 
red-hot iron. He alfo calculates, that a globe of red-hot 
iron, of the dimenfions of our earth, would fearce be cool in 
fifty thoufand years. If then the comet be fuppofed to cool 
a hundred times as faft as red-hot iron, yet, fince its heat was 
a thoufand times greater, fuppofing it of the bionefs of the 
earth, it would not be cool in a million of years. Hitherto 
no comet has threatened the earth with a nearer approach than 
that of 1680, for, by calculation, Dr. Halley found, on No- 
vember rr, that comet was not above one femidiameter of 
the earth to the northward of the way of the earth; at which 
time, had the carth been in that part of its orbit, the comet 
would have had a parallax equal to that of the moon. W hat 
` might have been the confequence of fo near an appulfe? a 
contact or fhock of the celeftial bodies ? a deluge, Mr. Whif- 
ton fays. Aftronomers have been divided about the return of 
comets, and time and obfervation muft determine the queftion. 
However, Dr. Halley has foretold the return of one in 1758 
which formerly appeared in 1456. ` Trevoux. Chanibers. 
And wherefore gaze this goodly company, 
As if-they faw fome wond’rous monument, 
Some comet, or an unufal prodigy. 
“gy 3 his fell glances as the fatal light 
Of ring comets. Craf>au. 
I confidered a comet, or, in the language of the vulgar, a 
blazing ftar, as a fky-rocket difcharged by an hand that is 
almighty. : Addifon’s Guardian. 
Fierce meteors fhoot their arbitrary light, 
And comets march with lawlefs horrors bright. 


Co’METARY. 3 
Da aeea. § adj. [from cornet. ] Relating to a comet. 


Refractions of light are in the planetary and cometary regions, 

on our pone. Cheyne’s Phil. Prin. 

C “FE tm. f. [žonfit, Dutch. It fhould fecm that both are 
formed afty pronunciation from ccnfeé7.] A dry fweer- 
meat į d of fruit or root preferved with fugar, and 


> in desing 


Shake/peare. 


Prior: 


-By feeding me on beans and pcafe, 
He crams in nafty crevices, : 
And turns to confits by his arts, 

To make me relith for defferts. 
To Co'MFIT. wv. a. 
fugar. 
The fruit that does fo quickly wafte, 
Men fcarce can fee it, much lefs tafte, 
Thou confite/ in ftreets to make it laft. Cozuley. 

CoOMFI:U.E. 2. f: [from comfit, or confeéFure.] Sweetmezt. 

From country gralS to comfilures of court, : 

Or city’s quelque-chotes, let Not report 4 
Donne. 

Salvia comfortat 


FIudibras. 
[from the noun.] To preferve dry with 


My mind traníport. 
To CO'MFORT. v. a. [cowf> tz, low Latin. 
mervos. Schol. Sal.] : 
I1. To ttrengthen ; to enliven; to invigorate. 
Th: evidence of God’s own teitimony, added unto the 
natural affent of reafor, concerning the certainty of them, 
> - 


C O M 


doth nota little ccem1fert and. confirm the fame. 

Light excelleth in comforting the fpirits of men: 
doth the fame cffect, with more novelty. [his is the caufe 
why precious ftones comfort. Bacon. 

ome of the abbots had been guilty of comforting and afift- 

ing- he rebels. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

2. To, onfole; to ftrengthen the mind under the preffure of 
calamicy >. 

They beis aned him, and comforted him over all the evil 
that the Lord had brought upon him. Tob. 

ComMm’FrorT. z. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Support; affiftance ; countenance. 

Poynings made a wild chace upon the wild Irifh; where; 
in reipcét of the mountains and faftneffes, he did little good, 
which he would needs impute unto the comfort that the rebels 
fhould receive underhand from the earl-of Kildare. Bacon. 

‘The king did alfo appoint commiffioners for the fining of 
alj fuch as were of any valuc, and had any hand or partaking 


LTooker. 
light varied 


in the aid or comfort of Perkins, or the Cormifhmen. Bacon. - 


2. Confolation ; fupport under calamity or danger. 
I will keep her ign’rant of her good, 
‘To make her heavenly comforts of defpair, 
W hen it is leaft expected. Shake/peare: 
As they have no apprchenfion of thofe things, fo they need 


no comfort again{t them, Tillotfon: 
3- That which gives confolation cr fupport. 
Your children were vexation to your youth, 
But mine fhall be a comfort to your age. “Shake/p. 
Co’MFORTABLE. adj. [from comfort. ] 
x. Receiving comfort; fufceptible of comfort. 
For my fake be comfortable ; hold death 
A while at the arm’s end. Shakefpeare. 
My lord leads wond’roufly to difcontent 5 
His comfortable temper has forfook him : 
He is much out of health. Shakefpeare. 


What can promife him a comfortable appearance before his 
dreadful judge ? : ae South. 
2. Difpenfing comfort; having the power of giving comfort. 
He had no brother, which though it be comfortable for kings 
to have, yet draweth the fubjeéts eyes afide. acon. 
The lives of many miferable men were faved, and a com- 
fortable provilion made for their fubfiftence. Dryden. 
CoOMFORTABLY. adv. [from comfortable.], In a comfortable 
manner; with ccmfort; without defpair. 
Upon view of the fincerity of that performance, hope. com- 
fortably and chearfully for God’s performance. 
CoMFrorTER. 7. /: [from comfert.] 
x. One that adminifters confolation in misfortunes; one that 
ftrengthens and fupports the mind in mifery or danger. 
This very prayer of Chrift obtained angels to be fent him, 
as comforters in his agony. Fivoter. 
he heav’ns have bleft you with a goodly fon, 
To be a comforter when he is gone. Shakefpeare. 
Wineveh is laid wafte, who will bemoan her ? whence fhall 
I feek comforters for thee? à Nehemiah. 
2. The title of the Third Perfon of the Holy Trinity; the Pa- 
raclete. 
Co’MFoRTLESS. adj. [from comfort.] Without comfort ; with- 
out any thing to allay misfortune: ufed of perfons as well as 
things. 
Yat fhall not my death be comfortle/s, recéiving it by your 
fentence. Sidney. 
Where wasa cave, ywrought with wond’rous art, ; 
Deep, dark, uneafy, doleful, comfortle/s. Fairy Queen. 
News fitting to a in ts Shai 
Black, fearful, com/fortle/s, and horrible: efpeare. 
° On thy sl Aia {tood’ft at laft, 
Though comfortle/s, as when a father mourns 
His children, all in view deftroyed at once. 
‘That unfociable com/fort/e/s deafnefs had 
me. 
Co’MFREY. 2. f. [comfrie, French.] A plant. - 
The flower confifts of one leaf, .íhaped We a funnel, 
having an obong tube, but fhaped at the top like a pitcher : 
out of the fower-cup, which is deeply cut into five long par- 
row fegments, rifes the pointal, attended with four embryoes, 
which afterwards become fo many feeds, in form fomewhat 
like the head of a viper, which ripen in the flower-cup. It 
grows wild on the fides of banks and rivers, and is gathered 
for medicinal ufes. Miller. 
Co’MICAL. adj. [comicus, Latin. ] 
x. Raifing mirth ; mei 3 diverting. 


Adilton. 
quite tired 


The greateft refemblance of our author is in the familiar 
{tile and pleafing way aj relating comical adventures of that 
nature. Dryden. 


Something fo comical in the voice and geftures, that a man 

can hardly forbear being pleafed. Addifon. 
2. Relating to comedy; befitting comedy. 

That all might appear to be knit up in a comical conclufion, 
the duke’s daughterwas afterwards joined in marriage to the 
lord Lifle. ffayward. 

They deny it to be tragical, becaufe its cataftrophe is a 
wedding, which hath ever been accounted comical. Gay. 


Co/mMIcALLyY. adv. [from cérmiccl ] 
I. In fuch a manner as raifes mirth. 
2.In a manner befitting comedy. 
Co’micALtneEss. 2. f. [from comical.] The quality cf bcing 
comical ; the power of raifing mirth. 
CO’MICR. adj. [comizus, Lat. comique, French. ] 
x. Relating to comedy. 
Whheal venture atthe comik ftile, 


Thy fcornful lady feems to mock my toil. ff aller: 
A comick fubject loves an humble verfe, 

‘Thyeftes {corns a low and cock ftile ; 

Yet comedy fometimes may raile her voice. Ref-ommoen: 
Thy tragick mufe gives {miles, thy comick fleep. Dryden: 


2: Raifing mirth. 
Stately triumphs, mirthful cozzi: # fhows, 
Such as befit the pleafure. 
Co’mInG. n. f. [from To come.] 
I. The act of coming ; approach. 
Where art thou, Adam ! wont with joy to mect 
My coming, feen far off ? 
Swett the coming on 
, Of grateful ev’ning mild. 
2. State of being come ; arrival. 
May’t pleafe you, noble madam, to withdraw 
Into your private chamber; we fhali give you 
‘The full caufe of our coming. Shaicf{peare: 
Some people in America counted their years by the coming 
of certain birds among them at their certain feafons, and 
leaving them at others. Locke, 
COo'MING-IN. z. f- Revenue; income. 
Here’s a imall trifle of wives, clevcn widows and nine 
maids isa fimple comimg-in for one man. Shake/peare. 
What are thy rents? what are thy cosings-in ? 
O ceremony, few me but thy worth: 
W hat is thy tol], O adoration ? : 
Co’minG. participial adj. (from ceme.] 
x. Fond; forward; ready to come. ; 
. Now will I be your Rofalind in a more coming on difpofiti- 
tion; and afk me what you will, I will grant it. - Shak: 
That v lapidary him{clf, with a coming tomach, and in 
the cock’s_place; would have made the cock’s choice. ZL’Z/?r. 
That he-had been fo affectionate a hufband, was no ill ar- 
gumerit to the coming dowager. Dryden. 
On morning wings, how aé¢tive fprings the mind; 
How eafy every labour it purfues, 


Shake/pcrares ~ 


Air. 


AT ltcre 


S hake/peare. 


How coming to the poct every mufe ! Pope. 
2. Future; to come; ; 
Praife of great acts, he fcatters as a feed; : 
Which may the like in coming ages breed. Rofcommon. 


COMI1'TIAL. adj. [comitia, Lat. an ailembly of the Romans. ] 
Relating to the affemblics of the people of Rome. 
Co’mitry. z. f- [comitas, Latin.] Courtefy; civility; 
_ breeding. 
Co’mma. n. [- [xopupx.] 
x. The point which notes the diftinAion of claufes, and order 
of conftruction in the fentence, marked thus f[, ]. 
Comma’s and points they fet exaétly right. Pope. 
2. The ninth part of a tone, or the interval whereby a femitone 
or a perfecét tone exceeds the imperfect tone. It is a term ufed 
only in theorical mufick, to fhow the exaét proportions be- 
tween concords. z Farris. 
To COMMAND. v. a. [commander, Fr. mando, Latin.) 


good- 
Diĉt, 


.X. T'o govern; to give orders to; to hold in fubjeétion or obe- 


dience; contrary to obey. 
Look, this feather, 
Obcying with my wind when I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, 
Commanded always by the greater guft ; 
Such is the lightnefs of you common men. Shakefp. 
Chrift could command legions of angels to his refcue. 
aye all Decay of Piety: 
Should he, who was thy lord, command thee now, ` 
WWith a haríħ voice, and fupercilious brow, l 
To fervile duties. ; 7 Dryden: 
2. To order; to direct to be done ; contrary to prohibit ; fome- 
times formerly with of before the perfon. 
` My confcience bids me afk, wherefore you have 
Commanded of me thefe moít pois’nous compounds. Shake/p: 
Wee will facrifice to the Lord our.God, as he fhall command 
us. Exodus. 
3- To have in power. 
If the ftrong cane fupport thy walking hand, 
Chairmen no longer fhal) the wall comznand. Gay. 
4. To overlook; to have fo fubjeét as that it may be feen or an- 
noyed. 
Up to the eaftern tower, 
Whofe hight commands as fubject all the vale, 
To fee the fight. 
His eye might there command wherever ftood 
City, of old or modern fame; the feat 
Of mightieft empire. 


Shake/pearés 


Milton's Piradife Left. 


ne 


com 


One fide commands a view of the fineft garden in the 

world. Addifon. 

J> Conata’np. v. n. To have the fupreme authority ; to poi- 
fefs the chicf power; to govern. 

Vhofe two commanding powers of the foul, the underftand- 
ing or the will. South. 
Comma’‘’nno. n. f: [from the verb. ] 

a. “Uhe right of commanding; power; fupreme authority. It 
is ufed in military affairs, as magiftracy or government in 
civil life ; with ower. 

Take pity of your town and of your people, 


WY hile yet my foldicrs are in my command. Shake/p- 
With lightning fill her awful hand, 
And make the clouds fecm all at her command. Waller. 
He aflumed an abfolute command over his readers. Dryden. 
2. Cogent authority ; defpotifin. 
Thofe hc commands move only in coenmand, 
Nothing in love. Shatefpeare. 


Command and force may often creatc, but can never cure, 
an averfion ; and whatever any onc is brought to by compul- 
fion, he will leave as foon as he can. Locke. 

3. The aét of commanding; the mandate uttered; order. 
Of this tree we may not tafte nor touch; 

God focommanded, and left that command 

Sole daughter of his voice. Miilten. 

As there is no prohibition of it, fo no command for it. Taj ler 

‘The captain vives command, the joyful train 
Glide through the gloomy fhade, and leave the main. Dryd. 
4. The power of overlooking, or furveying any place. 
The fteepy ftand, 
WV hich overlooks the vale with wide command. 
ComMMA‘’NCER. 2. f. [from command.) 
oe Seka that has the fupreme authority ; a general; a leader; a 
chief. 
We’ll do thee homage, and be rul’d by thee, 
Love thee as our commander and our king. Shakefpeare. 
I have given him for a leader and commander to the people. 
Lfaiah. 

The Romans, when commanders in war, {pake to their 
army, and ftyled them, My foldiers. acon. 

Charles, Henry, and Francis of France, often adventured 
rather as foldiers than as commanders. Ffayw 


Dryden. 


ard. 
Sir Phelim O'neil appeared as their commander in chief. Clar. 
Supreme comrnander both of fea and land. Waller. 

‘The heroick aétion of fome great commander, enterprifed 

for the common good, and honour of the Chriftian caufe. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 

‘Their great commanders, by credit in their armies, fell into 

the fcales us a counterpoife to the people. Swift. 
2. A paving beetle, or a very great wooden mallet, with an 

handle about three foot long, to ufe in both hands. Adoxon. 
3. An inftrument of furgery. 

The gloffocomium, commonly called the commander, is of 
ufe inthe moft ftrong tough bodies, and where the laxation 
hath been of long continuance. I? ifceman. 

ComMMA‘NDERY. z. /. [from command.] A body of the knights 
of Malta, belonging to the fame nation. 
ComMMA‘’NDMENT. #. f. [comsmandement, French. ] 
x. Mandate; command; order; precept. 
They plainly require fome {pecial commandment for that 


which is exacted at their hands. fdoocker. 
Say, you chofe him more after our commandment, 
Than guided by your own affections. Shakefpeare. 


By the eafy commandment by God given to Adam, to for- 
bear to feed thereon, it pleafed God to make trial of his obe- 


dience. Raleigh. 
2. Authority ; coactive power. 
I thought that all things had been favage here, 
And thercfore put lon the countenance 
Of ftern commandment. Shake/peare. 


3. By way of eminence, the precepts of the decalogue given 
by God to Mofes. 
And he wrote upon the tables the words of the covenant 
and the ten commandments. Exodus. 
ComMaA‘’NDRESsS. 7. /- [from ccommander.] A woman vefted 
with fupreme authority. 
To prefcribe the order of doing in all things is a peculiar 
prerogative, which wifdom hath, as queen or fovereign co72~ 


mandref/s, over all other virtues. Looker. 
Be you commandrefs therefore, princefs queen 
Of all our forces, be thy word a law. Fairfax. 


ComMMATE’RIAL. adj. [from con and materia.] Confifting 
of the fame matter with another thing. 
The beaks in birdsare commatarial with teeth. Baccn. 
The body adjacent and ambient is not commaterial, but 
merely heterogencal towards the body that is to be preferved. 
Bacon’s Natural Fiifiory. 
ComMMATERIA‘’LITY. 2. /. [from commaterial.] Refemblance 
to fomething in its matter. = 
COo MMELINE. 2. /- [commelina, Latin.] A plant. 
The leaves are produced alternately, and furround the ftalks 
at their bafe : the ftalks trail upon the ground, and growry 


CO M 


branchy. At fetting on of the branches, between the wing 
of the leaf and the italk, is produ scd a ower of two leave.. 
From the upper part of the fowcr are procuced three thort. 
flamina, upon which are fallened yellow apices, which re- 
fembie the head of a mufhroom: in the under part of pc 
flower are produced three other male flamina. “Ihe ovf/ry is 
produced in the center of the flower, which is extended inte 
a Jong intorted tubc, and becomes an oblong {pT divided 
into two cells, each containing an oblong tced ` ANithr. 
COM MEMORABLE. adj. [from comemsratc.} Decfervins to be 
mentioned with honour ; worthy to be kept in remembrance. 
To ConME’MORATE. UV. A. (con and zemors, Latin.] To 
preferve the memory by fome publick uct; to celebrate fo- 
lemnly. 
Such is the divine mercy, which we now comnermmsrate; and 
if we commemorate it, we fhall rejoice in the Lord. Fiddes. 
CoMMEMORA’TION. 2. f. [from commemsrate.] An act of pub- 
lick celebration ; folemnization of the memory of any thing. 
But that which is daily offered in the church,isa daily ccm- 
memoraticn of that one facrifice which was offered on the crofs. 
a Laylor’s TF orthy Corrnunicant. 
St. Auftin believed that the martyrs, when the cemnemexa- 
tions were made at their own fepulchres, did join their prayers 
with the churches, in behalf of thofe who there put up their 
fupplications to God. Stillinaflect. 
Commemoration was formerly made with thankizivine, in 
honour of good men departed this worl.}. My li he s Pirroen 
ComM™ME’MORATEVE. adj. [from commemorate.) T ending i 
preferve memory of any thing. 
The annual offering of the Pafchal lamb was commemorating 


of that firft Pafcal lamb. Mtterburs 
To COMME NCE. v. x. [commen er, French J pas 
1. To begin; to take beginning. 
Why hath it given me carneft of fuccefs, 
Czrmrmencing in a truth. SLakefpeare. 


Nian, conicious of his immortality, cannot be without con- 


cern for that ftate that is to commencce after this life. Raowrs 

2. To take a new charaéter. Ser 
If wit fo much from ign’rance undergo, 

Ah ! let not learning too cemsnence its foe! Pse. 


Jo ComMME’NCE. v. a. To begin; to make a beginning of; as 
to commence A fuit. ne eT 
CoMME'NCEMEN’T. 7. f. [from commence.] Beginning; date. 
The waters were gathered together into one place, the third 
day from the commencement of the creation. LP Colic ari 
Jo COMME/ND. v. a. [commendo, Latin. ] pi 
1. To reprefent as worthy of notice, regard, or kindncfs: to 
vecama. 5 P = 
After Barbarofla was arrived, it was known ho ec y 
the chief bafia had cesnznended him to Solyman. me ss 
Among the objects of knowledge, two efpecially commend 
themfelves to our contemplation ; the knowlcdye of God, and 
the knowledge of ourfelves. gh 2 
Vain-glory is 2 principle I fhall commend to no man. s 
De-ay of Piety. 
‘Thefe draw the chariot which Latinus fends, a ee 


And the rich prefent to the prince coramends. Drydene 
2. To deliver up with confidence. 
To thee I do commend my watchful foul, 
Ere I let fall the windows of mine cyes : 
Sleeping and waking, O defend me ftill. Shakefp- 
Father, into thy hands I commend my f{pirit. Fe = 
3- To praife ; to mention with approbation. 
Who is Sylvia? What is fhe ? 
‘That all our fwains comrnend her? 
Holy, fair, and wife is fhe. Shake/pearts 


Old men do moft exceed in this point of folly, commending 
the days of their youth they fcarce’ remembred, at leaft well 
unde not. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
He tlov’d my worthlefs rhymes; and, like a friend, 

Wo find out fomething to comzend. Cowley. 

Hi Mins commend Alexander for weeping when he read 
the action’ of Achilles. Dryden. 

Each finding, like a friend, 


Something to blame, and fomething to coznmend. Si Ce 


4- To mention by way of keeping in memory; to recommend 


to remembrance. 
Signior Anthonio 
Commends him to you. - 
—— Ere I ope his letter, 

I pray you tell me how my good friend doth. Shake p- 
Com er D. 72. f. [from the verb.] Commendation: not now 

in ufe. 
Tell her I fend to her my 





‘nd commends < 


Take ipecial care my greetings be deliver’d. Slakefp. 
COMMENDABLE. adj. [from commend.) Laudable; worthy 
of praile. Anciently accented on the firft fyllable. 
And powcr, unto itfelf moft ccormnendabliy 
Hath not a tomb io evident, as a chair 
“lL *extol what it hath done. Shake/peare. 


Order and decent ceremonies in the church, are not only 
comely, but ¢comsmendulle. Bactris 


Nlany 
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A tany heroes, and moft worthy perfons, being fufici-ntly 
ccmmend.dle trom true and unguelticnable merit, have received 
advancement from falfhcod. Brows Fu gar Errsurs. 

Hritannia is not drawn, like other countries, in a foft peace- 
ful poiture ; but is adorned with emblems, that mark out the 
ilitary genius of her inkabitants. ‘This is, I think, the only 
conyicndable quality that the old poets have touched upon in 
the Sqfeription of ovr country. Mddlifon, 

ComMEND BLY. adv. [from commendable.] WLaudably ; in a 
manner wort yy of commendation. 

Of preachers the fhire holdeth a number, all commereal ly 
labouring in their vocation. Curciv. 

COMA MLE! NDAAL. [comm:nda, low Latin.] 

C.mnendam is a benefice, which, being void, is commended 
to the charge and care of {fome fufficient clerk to be fupplied, 
until it be conveniently provided of a paftor. Corel. 

It had been once mentioned to him, that his peace fhould 
be made, if he would refign his bifhoprick and deanry of 
Weeltminfter ; for he had that in comsendarn. Clarendou- 

CoMME’NDATARY. 2. /. [from commendam.] Qne who holds 
a living in commendam. 

CoMMENDA’TIcn. 2. f. [from commend.] 

xs. Recommendation ; favourable reprefentation. 

‘This jewel and my gold are your’s, provided I have your 
commendation for my more free entertainment.. Shakefpeare. 

The choice of them fhould be by the commendation of the 
great officers of the kingdom. Bacon. 

2. Praife ; declaration of efteem. 

His fame would not get fo fweet and noblé an air to fly in 
as in your breath, fo could not you find a fitter fubject of corn- 
ziendation. Sidney. 

CJood-nature is the moft godlike commendaticn of a man. 


Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
3. Meffage of love. 


Mrs. Page has her hearty commendations to you too. Shake/p. 
Hark you, Margaret, 
No princely commendations to my king ! 
Such commendations as become a maid, 
A virgin, and his fervant, fay to him. Shakefpeare. 
ComME’NDATORY. adj. [from commend.] Favourubly repre- 
fentative ; containing praife. 

It doth much add to a man’s reputation, and is like perpe- 
tual letters commendatory, to have good forms: to attain them, 
it almoft fufficcth not to defpife them. Bacon. 

We beltow the flourifh of poetry on thofe commendatory 
conceits, which popularly fet forth the eminency of this crea- 
ture. Browns Kulcar Errours. 

If I can think that neither he nor you defpife me, it is a 
greater honcur to me, by far, than if all the houfe of lords 
Writ commendaicry verfes upon me. Pope. 

Conmin1E NDER. 2. /. [from commend]  Praifer. 

Such a concurrence of two extremes, by moft of the fame 

commenders 2nd difprovers. Wotton. 
ComMENSA’LITY. 2. /. [from commenfalis, Lat.) Fellowthip 
of table; the cuftom of eating together. 

‘They being enjoined and prohibited certain foods, thereby 
to avoid community with the Gentiles, upoa promifcuous 
commenfality. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

ComMMENSURABILITyY. 2. f. [from commenfurable. | Capacity 
of being compared with another, as to the meafure; or of 
being meatured by another. “Thus an inch and a yard are 
commenturable, a yard containing a certain number of inches. 
The diameter and circumference of a circle are incommen- 
furable, not being reduceable to any common meafure. Pro- 
portion. 

Some place the effence thereof in the proportion of parts, 
conceiving it toconfift in a comely commenjuratility of the whole 
unto the parts, and the parts between themfelves. Brown. 

COMME XSURALLE. adj. [com and menjura, Lat.] Reducible 
to fome common meafure , as a yard and a foot are meafured 
by an inch. 

COMME NSURABLENESS. 7#. f. [from commenfureiie.] Com- 
menfurability ; proportion. 

There is no commenfurablenc{s between this’ object and a 
created underftanding, yet there is a congruity and connatu- 
rality- Hate. 

Zo COMMENSURATE. v. a. [com and menfura, Lat.] To 
reduce to fome common meafure. 

That divifion is not natural, but artificial, and by agree- 
ment, as the apteitt terms to commenfurate the longitude of 


places. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
COMMENSURATE. adj. [from the verb. ] 


x. Reducible to fome common meafure. 
‘They permitted no intcllizence between them, other than 
by. the mediation of fon! organ equally commenfurate to foul 


and body. Government of the Tongue. 
2. Equal; proportionable to each other. 


Is our knowledge adequately commenfurate with the nature 
of things ? Glanville. 
Trete who are perfuaded that they fhall continue for ever, 
cannot chute but afpire after a happinefs commensurate to their 


duration. Zillot/on. 
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Nething commrnfurate to the defires of human nat 
which it could fix as its ultimate end, 
on with any farther di! re. 
Matter and gravity are always commer urate. Bentley- 
COMME NSURATELY. adv. [from commenjurate.] With the 
capacity of meafuring, or being meatlured by fome other 
thing. 
Wve are conftrained to make the day ferve to mcafure the 
year as well as we can, though not ormnmenju: ately to cach year 5 
but by colicéling the fraction of days in feveral years, “till 
they amount to an even day. Fiodiico. 
CoMMENSUY ATION. m f. [from commenfurate.] Proportion ; 
reduction of fome things to fome common meatfure. 
A body over great, or over {mall, will not Le thrown fo far 
as a body of a middle fize; fo that, it feen.erh, there muft 


be a commenfuruticn or proportion between the body moved 
and the force, to make it move well. 


ure, oit 
Without being Carrica 
Rovers. 


s 
P P C972. 
All fitnefs lies in a particular comsnenfuration, or proportion 
of one thing to another. Sourh. 


To COMMENT. v. n. [commentor, Lat. ] 
write notes upon an author; to expound ; 
upon before the thing explained. 

Enter his chamber, view his lifelefs corps, 
And comment then upon his fudden death. Ebakefpeare. 
Such are thy fecrets, which my life makes good, 
And comments on thee ; for in ev’ry thing 
Thy words do find me out, and parallels bring, 
And in another make me underftand. 


‘To annotate ; to 
to explain; with 


a a i ITTe-lert. 
Criticks having firft taken a liking to one of thetic pocts, 
proceed to comment on him, and illuftrate him. 22- yden. 


They have contented themfelves onl 
texts, and make the beft co 
nals. 


i y to comment upon thofe 
pies they could after thofe orizi- 


Temple. 
Indeed I hate that any man fhould be idle, while I muft 
tranflate and comment. Pope. 
ComMMENT. z. f: {from the verb.] Annotations on an au- 
thor; notes; explanation ; expofition ; remarks. 
In fuch a time as this, it is not mect 
That every nice offence fhould bear its comment. Shake/p. 
Forgive the comment that my paffion made 
Upon thy feature; for my rage was blind. Shake/peare. 
All that is bchind will be by way of comment on that part 
of the church of England’s charity. Ftammond. 


Adam came into the world a philofopher, whic 
appeared by his writing the nature of things upon 
he could view eflénces in themfelves, and read 
the comment of their refpective properties. 

All the volumes of philofophy, 

‘With all their comments, never could invent 

So politick an inftrument- Prior. 

Proper geftures, and vehement exertions of the voice, are 
a kind of comment to what he utters. Addifon. 

Still with itfelf compar’d, his text perufe ; 

And let your comment be the Mantuan mute. 

Co/MMENTARY. 2. f. [commentarius, Latin. ] 
I. An expofition ; annotation ; remark. 

In religion, fcripture is the beft rule; and the church’s uni- 
verfal practice, the beft commentary. King Charles. 

2. Memoir; narrative in familiar manner. 

Verc, in a private commentary which he wrote cf that fer- 
vice, teftified that eight hundred were flain. Bacon. 

‘They fhew ftill the ruins of Czfar’s wall, that reached 
eighteen miles in length, as he has declared it in the farft book 
of his commentaries. Addifcen. 

CoMMENTA’ToR. 7. /. [from comment.] Expofitor ; annotator. 

I have made fuch expofitions of my authors, as no commen- 

tator will forgive me. Dryden. 


Some of the commentators tell us, that Marfya was a lawyer 
who had loft his caufe. Addijon. 


Galen’s commentator tells us, that bitter fubftances engender 
choler, and burn the blood. Arbuthnot. 


You will have variety of commentators to explain the dificult 

paflages to you. Gays 

o commentator can more flily pafs 

O’er a learn’d unintelligible place. Pope. 

Co/MMENTER. 2. f [from comment.] Oné that writes com- 
ments; ancxplainer; an annotator. 

Slily as any commenter goes by 
Hard words or fenfe. Donne. 
CoMMeNnrTI’rTious. adj. [commentitius, Lat.] Invented; ficti- 
tious 5; imaginary. 

It is eafy to draw a‘parallelifm betwcen that ancient and 
this modern nothing, and make good its refemblance to that 
commentitious inanity. Glenville. 

CO/MMERCE. se A [commercium, Latin. It was anciently ac- 
cented on the la fyllable.] Intercourfe ; exchange of one 
thing for another ; interchange of any thing; trade; traffick. 

Places of publick refort being thus provided, our repair 
thither is efpecially for mutual conference, and, as it were, 
commerce to be had between God and us. fiooker. 

How could communities, 
Degrees in fchools, and brotherhoods in cities, 


5 A Peaceful 


h iuffciently 
their names: 
forms without 
' South. 


Pope. 


COM 


Peaceful comunerce from dividable fhores, 
But by degree ftand in authentick place ? 
Totu ad {hips fhall fail to quick commerce, 
By which remoteft regions are ally’d ; 
Which makes one city of the univerfe, 
Where fome may gain, and all may be fupply’d. Dryden. 
Thefe people had not any commerce with the other known 
parts of the world. Tilletjon. 
In any country, that hath commerce with the reft of the 
world, it is almoft impoffible now to be without the ufe of 
filver coin. Locke. 
To COMME'RCE. v. wm. [from the noun.] To hold intercourfe 
with. 
Come, but keep thy wontcd ftate, 
With even ftep and mufing gait, 
And looks commercing with the fkies, 
‘Thy rapt’ foul fitting in thine eyes. Ailton. 
CoMMERCIAL. adj. [from commerce.] Relating to commerce 
or traffick. 
COW.ALMERE. n. f- [French.] A common mother. 
As peace fhould ftill her wheaten garland wear, 
And ftand a coznmmere tween their amities. Shake/peareé. 
To CO*MMIGRATE. v. n. [con and migro, Latin.] “To re- 
move in a body, or by confent, from one country to an- 
other. 
CommMiGRA/’TION. 2. f. [from commigrate.] A removal of a 
large body of people from one country to another. 
oth the inhabitants of that and of our world loft all me- 
mory of their commigration hence. Woodward. 
COMMINA‘’TION. z. f: [comminatio, Latin. ] 
x. A threat; a denunciation of punifhment, or of vengeance. 
Some parts of knowledge God has thought fit to feclude 
from us, to fence them not only by precept and cemmination, 
but with difficulty and impofiibilities. Decay of Picty. 
2. Ihe recital of God’s threatenings on ftated i ba 
CoMMIVNATORY. adj. [ from comsination. ] enunciatory 5 
threatening. : 
To CoMMINGLE. wv. a. [commifceo, Latin.] “To mix into one 
mafs ; to unite intimately ; to mix; to blend. 
Blett are thofe, 
Whofe blood and judgment are fo well commingled, 
“That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger, á 
To foun wit {top fhe pleafe. Shakefpeare. 
To COMMINGLE. v. 2. ‘To unite with another thing. 
Diffolutions of gum tragacanth and oil of fweet almonds do 


not commingle, the oil remaining on the top “till .they be 
ftirred. acon. 


Shake/peare. 


CoMMINU'IBLE. adj. [from comminute.] Frangible ; reducible 


to powder ; fufceptible of pulverifation. ; 

‘The beft diamonds are comminuible without it; and are fo 
far from breaking hammers, that they fubmit unto peftillation, 
and refift not any ordinary peftle. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

To COYMMINUTE, v. a. [comminuo, Latin.] To grind; to 
pulverife ; to break into fmall parts. 

Parchment, fkins, and cloth drink in liquors, though them- 
felves be intire bodies, and not comzninuted, as fand and afles. 

Bacon’s Natural Fitftery. 
CoMMINU'TION. 2. f. [from comminute.] The a&tof grinding 
into {mall parts; pulverifation. ZS 

Caufes of fixation are the even fpreading of the fpirits and 
tangible parts, the clofenefs of the tangible parts, and the 
jejunenefs or extreme comminution of {pirits; of which the 
two firft may be joined with a nature liquefiable. Bacon. 

The jaw in men and animals furnifhed with grinders, hath 
an oblique or tranfverfe motion, neceflary for comminution of 
the meat. Ray. 

This {miting of the fteel with the flint doth only make a 
tomminution, and a very rapid whirling and melting of fome 
particles; but that idea of flame is wholly in us. Bentley. 

ComMI‘SERABLE. adj. [from commiferate.] Worthy of com- 
paffion ; pitiable; fuch as muft excite fympathy or forrow. 

It is the finfulleft thing in the world to deftitute a plantation 
once in forwardnefs : for, befides the difhonour, it is the 
guiltinefs of blood of many comziferable perfons. Bacon. 

This was the end of this noble and commiferable perfon, 
Edward eldeft fon to the duke of Clarence. Bacon. 

To COMMISERATE. v. a. [con and mifereor, Lat.] To pity 5 
to look on with compaffion ; to compaffionate. 
Then we muft thofe, who groan beneath the weight 

Of age, difeafe, or want, commiferate. enham. 

We thould commijerate our mutual ignorance, and endea- 
vour to remove it. Locke. 

ComMMISERA‘’TION. 2. f. [from commiferate.] Pity ; compaf- 
fion; tendernefs, or concern for another’s pains. 

‘Thefe poor feduced creatures, whom I can neither fpeak 





nor think of but with much comniferation and pity. Hooker. 
Live, and hereafter fay 
A mad man’s mercy bade thee run away. 
—I do defy thy commiferation, 
And apprehend thee for a felon here. Shake/peare. 
God knows with how much commiferation, and {olicitous 


COM 


caution, I carried on that bufinefs, that J might neither en- 
courage the rebels, nor difcourage the Proteftants. K. Charles. 
he ended weeping ; and her lovely plight 
Immovcable, ’till peace obtain’d from fault 
Acknowledg’d and deplor’d, in Adam wrought 
Jommiferation. Pking 
From you their eftate may expect effectual comfor © fince 
there are none from whom it may not de‘erve commi Ffation. 

i Spr .. 3s Sermons. 

INo where fewer beggars appear to charm commiferation, 
yet no where is there greater charity. Graunt. 

I prevailed with myfelf to go and fee him, partly out of 
commiferation, and partly out of curiofity. Swift. 

CO’MMISSARY. n. f- SRE low Latin.] 

I. An officer made occafionally for a certain purpofe; a dele- 

ate; a deputy. 

2. ore is a title of ecclefiaftical jurifdiction, appertaining to fuch 
as exercife fpiritual jurifdiétion (at leaft fo far as his com- 
miffion permits) in places of the diocefe fo far diftant from 
the chicf city, as the chancellor cannot call the tubjeéis. Cowe/. 

The commiffaries of bifhops have authority only in fome cer- 
tain place of the diocefe, and in fome certain caufes of 


the ju- 
rifdiction limited to them by the bifhop’s commifiion. Alife. 
3- An officer who draws up lifts of the numbers of an army, and 


regulates the procuration and conveyance of provifio 
munition. 
But is itttbus you Englifh bards compofe ? 

With Runick lays thus tag infipid profe? 

And when you fhould your heroes deeds rehearfe, 

Give us a commiffary’s Ån in verfe ? Prior. 

COo'MMISSARISHIP. n. /. [from commiffary.] The office of a 
commiiflary. 

A commiffarif/bip is not grantable for life, fo as to bind the 
fuccecding bifhop, though it fhould be confirmed by the dean 
and chapter. Ay liffe. 

COMMISSION. 2. f. [commiffio, low Latin.] 

x. The act of entrufting any thing. 

2. A truft; a warrant by which any truft is held, or authority 
exercifed. 

Commiffion is the warrant, or letters patent, that all mena 


exercifing jurifdiction, either ordinary or extraordinary, have 
for their power. 


n or am- 


Cowell. 
Omiffion to do what is neceflary, 
Seals a cosmiffion to a blank of danger. Shake/peare. 


‘The fubjeéts grief 
Comés thraugh commiffions, which compel from each 
‘The fixth part of his fubftance, to be levied 
Without delay. 
He led our powers ; 
Bore the commiffion of my place and perfon ; 
The which immediacy may well ftand up, 
And call itfelf your brother. Shake/peare. 
He would ‘have them fully acquainted with the nature and 
extent of their office, and fo he joins commiffion with inftruc- 
tion : by onehe conveys power, by the other knowledge. South. 
3- A warrant by which a military officer is conftituted. 
-Solyman, filled with the vain hope of the conqueft of Per- 
fia, gave out his comuniffions into all parts of his empire, for 
the raifing of a mighty army. Knolles. 


I was made a colonel ; though I gained my commiffion by the 


Shake/peare. 


horfe’s virtues, having leapt over a fix-bar gate. Addifon. 
‘He for his fon a gay commiffion buys, ° 
o drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies. Pope. 


4- Charge; mandate; office; employment. 
it was both a ftrange commiffion, and a {trange obedience to 
a commiffion, for men, in the midft of their awn blood, and 
being fo furioufly affailed, to hold their hands contrar y to the 
laws of nature and necefiity. 
Such commiffion from above 
I hava receiv’d, to anfwer thy defire 
e Kri within bounds : beyond, abftain 
A 
A mimand the ftorms invade ; 
The nak by his commiffion blow ; 
*Till with a tod kė bids them ceafe. Dryden. 
He bore his great commifficn in his look ; 
But fweetly temper’d awe, and foften’d all he fpoke. Dryden. 
5- Act of committing a crime; perpetration. Sins of commif- 
fon are diftinguifhed in theology from fins of omiffion. 
Every commiffion of fim introduces into the foul a certain 
degree of hardnefs. : South. 
He indulges himfelf in the habit of knawn fin, whether 
fommiffion of fomething which God hath forbidden, or the 
omiffion of fomething commanded. Rogers. 
6. A number of people joined in ruft or office. 
7- The ftate of that which is in d to a number of joint 
officers; as, the ae es was put into commiffion. 
h 


8. [In commerce. ] e order by which a faétor trades for 
another perfon. 


To COMMISSION. V. a. 
appoint, 


Bacon. 


AMiltom 


[from commiffion.] To empower; to 


The 


CoM 


"T'he peace polluted thus, a chofen band 
Te fuit comsiffions to the Latian land, 
ln threat'ning embafly. 
To COMM. SSIONATE. V. a. [from 
iion; to cmpower. 
—__ As he was thus fent by his father, fo allo were the apoftles 
Whoa commifionated by him to preach to the Gentile world, 


D: yten. 


commiffisz.] “Lo commit- 


whoj\with indefatigable induftry and refolute fufferings, pur- 
fued tire-charge; and fure this is compctent evidence, that 
the dcfign was of the greateft and moft weighty importance. 
l = Decay of Piety. 
CortmMi‘sstIOoNER. ».f. [from commiffion.] One included ina 
warrant of authority. 
A comnziljicner is one who hath commifiion, as letters patents, 
or other lawful warrant, to execute any publick office. Cowe/. 
One article they ftood upon, which I with your comnifficners 
have agreed upen. Sidney. 
“Vhete commiffioners came into England, with whom cove- 
nants were concluded. Hayward. 
The archbifhop was made one of the commiffioners of the 
treafury. Clarenaon. 
Suppofe itinerary comiiffioners to infpeét, throughout the 
kingdom, into the conduct of men in office, with refpeét to 


morals and religion as well as abilities. Swift. 
Like are their merits, like rewards they. fhare, 
‘That fhines a conful, this comniffioner.- `: Pope. 


COMMI'SSURE. 2. /. [commiffura, Latin.] Joint; a place where 
one part is joined to another. 

All thefe inducement cannot countervail the inconvenience 
of di jointing the commiffures with fo many ftrokes of the 
chizel. Wotton. 

‘l his animal is covered with a ftrong fhell, jointed like ar- 
mour by four tranf{verfe commiffures in the middle of the body, 
conneéted by tough membranes. " Ray. 

To COMME l’. v.a. [committo, Latin.] 
x. To intruft; to give in truft ; to put into the hands of an- 
ther. 
= It is not for your health thus to commit 

Your weak condition to the raw, cold morning. Shake/p. 

They who are defirous to commit to memory, might have 
kale. 2 Mac. ii. 25. 

2. To put in any place to be kept fafe. 
Is my mufe controul’d 

By fervile awc? Born free, and not be bold ! 

At leaft Pll dig a hole within the ground, 

And to the trufty earth commit the found. 

3. To fend to prifon; to imprifon. 

Here comes the nobleman that committed the prince, for 

ftriking him about Bardolph. Shakefpearr. 


Dryden: 


They two were committed, at leaft reftrained of their’ 
liberty’. Clarendon. 
So though my ankle fhe has quitted, 
My heart continues {till committed 5 
And, like a bail’d and main-priz’d lover, 
Although at large, I am bound over. Eiudibras. 


4. To perpetrate; to do a fault; to be guilty of a crime. 
Keep thy word juftly; fwear not; commit not with man’s 
fworn fpoute. _ _ Shake[peare. 
Letters out of Ulfter gave him notice of the inhuman mur- 
ders committed there upon a multitude of the proteitants. Clar. 
A creeping young fellow committed matrimony with a brifk 
gamefome lait. ; DL’ Eftrange. 
’Tis policy 
For fon and father to take different fides 5 : 
Then lands and tenements cost no treafon. Dryden. 
COMMITMENT. 2. /. [from commit.] Aé€t of fending to pri- 
fon; imprifonment. ae 
It did not appear by any new examinations or commitments, 
that any other perfon of quality was difcovered or appeached. 
Bacon's Henry. 
They were glad to compound for his bare commitment to the 
‘Tower, whence he was within few days enlarged. Clarendon. 
I have been confidering, ever fince my commitment, what it 
might be proper to deliver upon this occafion. Swift. 
2. An order for fending to prifon. 
COMMITTEE. 2. f: [from commit.] : 

“Ihofe to whom the confideration or ordering of any mat- 
ter is referred, either by fome court to whom it belongs, or 
by confent of parties. As in parliament, after a bill is read, 
it is cither agreed to and paffed, or not agreed-to ; or neither 
of thefe, but referred to the confideration of fome appointed 
by the houfe, to examine it farther, who thereupon are call- 
ed a comuenittce. i Cowel. 

Manchefter had orders to march thither, having a committee 
of the parliament with him, as there was another committee of 
the Scottifh parliament always in that army ; there being alfo 
now a committee of both kingdoms refiding at London, for the 
carrying on the war. Clarendon. 

All corners were filled with covenanters, confufion, corn- 
mittee men, and foldiers, ferving each other to their ends of 
revenge, or power, or profit; and thefe cosmmittce men and 
foldicrs were policft with this covenant. IY alton. 


COM 


Contsi1 rrr. 2. f. [from commit.) Perpetrator ; he that com- 
ITVITS. 

Such an one makes a man not only a partaker of other 
mens fins, but a deriver of the whole guilt to himfelf; yee 
fo as to leave the committer as full of guilt as before. Senrh. 

ConmmMiwrisbLe. adj. [from commit.] Liable to be commit- 
ed. 

Refides the miftakes comenittible in the folary compute of 
yeurs, the ditilerence of chronology diflurbs his computes. 

B:own'’s Fulgar Lrrours. 
To Commi’x. v. a. [commifceo, Lat.] “lo mingle; to blend ; 
to mix; to unite with things in one mats. 

A dram of gold, diffolved in aqua regia, with a dram of 
copper in aquu fortis commixed, gave a great colour. Bacon. 

I have written again{t the fpontancous generation of frogs 
in the clouds; or, on the carth, out of duft and rain-water 
commixed. Ray- 

It is manifeft by this experiment, that the commixed im- 
prefiions of all the colours do ftir up amd beget a fenfation 
of white ; that is, that whitenefs is compounded of all the 
colours. Newton. 

Commi’xion. n. f. [from commix.] Mixture; incorporation 
of difterent ingredients. 
Were thy commixion Greek and Trojan, fo 
That thou could ft fay, this hand is Grecian all, 
And this is Trojan. Shakefpeare. 
Comm .’xTi10n. 2. /. [from commix.] Mixture ; incorporation ; 
union of various fubflances in one mafs. 

Some fpecies there be of middle and participating natures, 
that is, of birds and beafts, as batts. and fome few others, 
fo confirmed and fer together, that we cannot define the bc- 
ginning or end of cither; there bein, a szzaznixtion of both in 
the whole, rather than adaptation or cement of the one unto 
the other. Brown’s Kuigar Errours. 

CoMMYrxTuRE. 2. f. [from commix.] 
I. The act of mingling ; the ftate of being mingled; incorpo- 
ration ; union in one mafs. 

In the commixture of any thing that is more oily or fwect, 
fuch bodies are leaft apt to putrefy, the air working little up- 
on them. ' Bacon. 

2. The mafs formed by mingling different things ; compofition ; 
compound. 
Fair ladies, mafk’d, are rofes in the bud ; 
Or angels veil’d in clouds: are roles blown, 
Difmatk’d, their damafk fweet comenixture fhewn. Shake/p. 
My love and fear glew’d many fricnds to thce ; 

And now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt, 

Impairing Henry, ftrength’ning mifproud York. Shate/peare. 

‘There is fcarely any rifing but by a commixture of good and 
evil arts. Bacon. 

All the circumftances and refpe& of religion and ftate inter- 
mixed together in their commixture, will better become a royal 
hiftory, or a council-table, than a fingle life. IF otton. 

CoMMo DE 2./. [French.] ‘The head-drefs of women. 
Let them refieét how they would be affected, fhould they 

aeet with a man on horfeback, in his breeches and jack-boots, 
dreffed up in a commode and a nightrail. Spectator. 

She has contrived to fhew her principles by the fetting of 
her commode ; fo that it will be impoffible for any woman that 
is difaffected to be in the fafhion. Addifon. 

She, like fome penfive ftatefiman, walks demure, 

And {miles, and hugs, to make deftruétion fure ; 

Or under high cosmmodes, with looks ereét, 

Barefac’d devours, in gaudy colours deck’d. 

COMMO’DIOUS. adj. [comsodus, Latin. ] 
x. Convenient; fuitable; accommodate to any purpofe; fit; 
proper ; free from hindrance or uneafinefs. 

Such a place cannot be commodious to live in; for being fo 


Granville. 


near the moon, it had been too near the fun. Raleigh. 
‘To that recefs, cosmmodious for furprize, 
When purple light fhall next fuffufe the fkies, 
With me repair. Pope. 


2. Ufeful ; fuited to wants or necefifities. 
If they think we ought to prove the ceremonies covmodious, 
they do greatly deceive themfelves. ooker. 
Bacchus was grown = ee young man, had found aut 
the making of wine, and many things elle commodious for 
mankind. Raleigh. 
The gods have done their part, 
By fending this comrnodious plague. 
Maro’s mufe, 
‘Thrice facred mufe, commodious precepts gives, 
Inftructive to the fwains. 
CoMMo DiousLy. adv. [from commodious.] 
I. Conveniently. 
At the large foot of an old hollow trec, 
In a deep cave feated cormmodioufly, 
“There dwelt a good fubftantial country moufe. 
2. Without diftrefs. 
-3 We need not fear 
To pafs commedioufly this life, fltain’d 


Dryden. 


Philips. 


Cou'ley. 


By 


COM 


By him with many comforts, till we end- 
In duft; our final reft, and native home. Milton. 
3. Suitably to a certain purpofe. : 
Wifdom may have framed one and the fame thing to ferve 
ccommodioufly for divers ends. Ftookers 
alen, upon the confideration of the body, challenges any 
one to find how the leaft fibre might be more commodicu/ly pla- 
<- ced for ufe or comclinefs. : : 
CoMMoO’DIoUSNESS. 2. f. [from commodtous.] Convenience 3 
advantage. i 

The place requireth many circumftances ; as the fituation 
near the fea, for the commodioufnefs of an intercourfe with 
England. Bacon. 

OF cities, the greatnefs and riches increafe according to the 
commodioufne/s of their fituation in fertile Countries, or upon ri- 
vers and havens. Lemple. 

Commo’ pity. 2. [f [commoeditas, Latin.] 
1. Intereft; advantage; profit. 

They knew, that howfoever men may feck their own com- 
modity, yet if this were done with injury unto others, it was 
not to be fuffered. Fdooker. 

Commodity, the biafs of the world, 

The world, which of itfelf is poifed well, 

*Till this advantage, this vile drawing biafs, 

‘This fway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indifferency, 

From all direction, purpofe, courfe, intent. Shakefpeare. 

After much debatement of the commodities or difcommodi- 
ties like to enfuc, they concluded. . ard. 

2. Convenience of time or place. 

There came into her head certain verfes, which, if fhe had 
had prefent commodity, fhe would have adjoined as a retra&tion 
to the other. ; Sidney. 

She demanded leave not.to lofe this long fought for com- 
wv.otity of timc, to cafe her heart. Sidney. 

Travellers turn out of the highway, drawn either by the 
commodity cf a foot-path, or the delicacy or the frefhnefs of 
the fields. s à Ben. Febnfon. 

3- Wares; merchandife ; goods for traffick. 
All my fortunes are at fea 5 

Nor have I money, nor commodity 

To raife a prefent fum. ; Shake/peare. 

It had been difficult to make fuch a mole where they had 
not fo natural a commodity as the earth of Puzzuolla, which 
immediately hardens in the water. Addifon. 

Commodities are moveables, valuable by money, the com- 
mon meafure. Locke. 

Of money in the commerce and traffiick of mankind, the 
principal ufe is that of faving the-commutation of more bulky 
commodities. Arbuthnot. 

Commo’porRE. 2. f. [probably corrupted from .the Spanifh 
comendador.| The captain who commands a fquadron of fhips. 

CO/MMON. z. f- [communis, Latin.] 

x. Belonging equally to more than one. l 

Though life and fenfe be common to man and brutes, 
their operations in many things alike; yet by this form ne 
lives the life of a man, and not of a brute, and hath the fenfe 
of a man, and not of a brute. FTale. 

He who hath received damage, has, befides the right of 


punifhment common to him with other men, a particular right 
to feek reparation. 


2. Having no poffeffor or owner. 


Where no kindred are to be found, we fee the poffefiion of 
a private man revert to the community, and fo become again 
perfecily common, no body having a right tò inherit them ; nor 
can any one have a property in thems otherwife than in other 
things common by nature. Locke. 
3- Vulgar; mean; not diftinguifhed by any excellence; often 
feen; eafy to be had ; of little value ; not rare; not fcarce. 
Or as the man whom princes do advance, . 
Upon their gracious mercy-feat to fit, 
oth common things, of courfe and circumftance, 
‘To the reports of common men commit. Davies. 
4. Publick; general; ferving the ufe of all. 
He was advifed by a parliament-man not to be ftri& in 
reading all the common prayer, but make fome variation. Walt. 
i need not mention the old common fhore of Rome, which 
ran from all parts of the town, with the current and violence 
of an ordinary river. Addifon. 
5. Of no rank; mean; without birth or defcent. 
Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 
And as the air blows it to me again, y 
Such is the lightnefs of you ‘common men. 
Flying bullets now, s 
To execute his rage, appear too flow; 
They mifs, or fweep but comznon fouls away, 
For fuch a lofs Opdam his life muft pay. Waller. 
6. Freqvent; ufual; ordina 


Yi 
There is an evil which I have feen common among men. 


Locke. 


Shake/peare. 


Eccluf. vi. 1. 
The Papifts were the moft common place, and the butt 


_againit whom all the arrows were direéted. Clarendon. 
2 
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Neither is it Arange that there fhould be myficries in dij- 
nity, as well as in the ¢ommcze/? operations in nature. Swift. 
7. Proftitute. 
; "Tis a ftrange thing, the impudence of fome women ! Wwag 
the word of a dame, who herfelf was common. L E/irange. 
Hipparchus was going to marry a common woman, but eon- 
fulted Philander upon the occafion. Sy Gator: 
8. [In grammar.] Such verbs as fignify both action ap.. paffion 
are called common; as afpernor, {Í de,pife, or am defpific 3 and 
alfo fuch nouns as are both mafculine and feruinine, as parensi 
Co’mmowx. n. /- [from the adjective.] An open ground equal- 
ly ufed by many perfons.- 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 
Like to the empty afs, to fhake his ears, 
And graze in covmemcns. Shake/peare. 
Is not the feparate property af a thing the great caule of its 


endearment ? Does any onc refpcct a common as much as he 
does his garden ? 


South. 
Co’mmown. adv. [from the adjeétive.] Commonly ; ordinarily. 
I am more than covwren tall. Shake/peare. 

In Co’MMon. 


x. Equally to be participated by a certain number. 
y making an explicite confent of every commoner necef- 
fary to any. One s appropriating to himfelf any part of what is 
given in common, children or fervants could not cut the meat 
which their father or maftcr had provided for them in Commons 
without sr a ing to evcry one his peculiar part. Locke. 
a. =qually wi wr bee: indirimine. e s 
n a work óf this-nature it is impofhble to avoid puerilities, 
it having that in common with dictionaries, and books of anti- 
quities. Arbuthnot. 
To Co’'mMon. v. n. [from the noun.] ‘To have a joint righe 
with others in fome common ground. 

Common Law contains thofe cuftoms and ufages which have, 
by long prefcription, obtained in this nation the force of laws. 
lt is diftinguifhed from the ftatute law, which owes its autho- 
rity to acts of parliament. 

ConmMon Preas. The king’s court now held in Weftminfter- 
hall; but anciently moveable. Gwin obferves, that ’till Henry 

- granted the magna charta there were but two courts, the 
exchequer, and the king’s bench, fo called becaufe it followed 
the king; but upon the grant of that charter, the court of ` 
common pleas was erected, and fettled at Weftminfter. 


All 
civil caufes, both real and perfonal, are or were formerly, 
tried in this court, according to the ftri& laws of the realm 5 


and Fortefcue reprefents it as the only court for real caufes. 

The chief judge is called the lord chief juftice of the common 

leas, and is affifted by three or four affociates, created by 

ers patent from the king. Cowe/. 

Co MMONABLE. adj. [from commcn.] What is held in com- 
mon. 

‘Much good land might be gained from forefts and chafes, 
and from ether commonatble places, fo as there be care taken 
that the poor Commoners have no injury. Ba.on. 

Co’MMoNAGE. M, f. [from common.) The right of feeding on 
a common, the joint right of uling any thing in common 
with others. | 

Co/MMONALT¥.2. /. [communauté, F rench. J 

2. The common people; the people of the lower rank. 

Bid him ftrive | 

‘To gain the love œ th’ commonalty; the dyke 

Shall govern England. 


ove Shakefpeare: 
i There is in every ftate, as we know, two portions of fub- 
jets, the noblés and the commonality. Bacon. 


The emmet joined in her popular tribes 
OF commonality. i 
All gentlemen. are almoft obliged to it ; and I know no rea- 
fon we fhould give that advantage to the ,commenalty of Eng- 
land, to be foremoft in brave aétions. Dryden. 
2. The balk of mankind. 


I myfelf too will ufe the fecret acknowledgment of the 
commonglty-*bearing record of the God of Gods. Hooker. 
Co'MMONER: 2. /. [from common. ] 


1. One of the common people ; a man of low rank ; of mean 
condition. 


Ailton. 


Doubt not 
‘Phe commoners, for whom we ftand, but they, 
Upon their ancierit malice, will forget. Shakefpeare- 
His great men durft not pay their court to him; till he had 
fatiated his thirft of blood by the death of fome of his loyal 


commoners. 


2. A man not noble. sate 
This commoner has worth and parts, 
Is prais’d for arms, or lov’d far arts : 
His head aches for a coronet Fe 
And who is blefs’d, that is not great ? Prior- 


g- A member of the houfe of commons. 
4. One who has a joint right in common ground. 
Much land might be gained from commonable places, fo 
as there be care taken that the poor commoners have no in- 


jury- Bacon. 


5s. A 


CO M 


g. A ftudent of the fecond rank at the univerfity of Oxford; one 
that eats at the common table. 
S. A proftitute. 
Behold this ring, 

WVV ofe high refpeét, and rich validity, 

Did tuck a parallel: yet, for all that, 

He gave it to a commoner ©’ th’ camp. Shake/peare. 

Com MONITION., a. /. [éommonitio, Latin.] Advice; warning; 
inftruction. 
Co’/ssMonLY. adv. [from common.] Frequently; ufually; or- 
dinarily~ 
3 This hand of your’s requires 

Much caftigation, exercife devout ; 

For here’s a {trong and fweating devil here, 

‘That commonly rebels. Shake/p. Othello. 

A great difeafe may change the frame of a body, though, 
if it lives to recover ftrength, it commonly returns to its natural 
conftitution. i Zemple. 

Co’mMONNESS. 7. f> [from comon.] 
x. Equal participation among many. 

Wor can the commonne/s of the guilt obviate the cenfure, 
there being nothing more frequent than for mėn to accufe thcir 
own faults in other perfons. Government of the Lonzue. 

2. Frequent occurrence; frequency. 
Blot out that maxim, res nolunt diu male adminiffrari: the 


4 


comimmannefs makes me not know who is the author; but fure 
he muft be fome modern. . Swift. 


To COMMONPLACE. v. a. T'o reduce to general heads. 
I de not apprehend any difficulty in colleĝing and comnon- 
placing an univerfal hiftory from the whole body of hiftorians. 
Feiton on the C.alficks. 
COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 7#. f. A book in which things to be re- 
membercJ are ranged under general heads. 
I turned to my commonplace-bcok, and found his cafe under 
the word coguette. Tatler. 
Co’mmons n.f. 
xr. The vulgar; thelower people; thofe who inherit no honours. 
Little office 
The hateful czzmznors will perform for us; 
Except, like curs, to tear us ali in pieces. Shake/peare. 
Hath ke not pafs’d the nobles and the commons ? Shakefp- 
“IT hefe three to kings and chiefs their {cenes difplay, 
"The reft before th’ ignoble commons play. Dryden's Fables. 
The gods of greater nations dwell around, 
And, onthe right and lcft, the palace bound ; 
"Ihe commons where they can: the nobler fort, 
With winding doors wide open, front the court. Dryden. 
2+- The lower houfe of parliament, by which the people are re- 
prefented, and of which the members are chofen by the 


eople. 
gai My good lord, 

How now for mitigation of this bill 

Urg’d by the commen: ? Doth his majefty 

Incline to it, or no? Shak-[p. Henry VI. 

In the houfe of commons many gentlemen, unfatisfied of his 

guilt, durft not condemn him. King Charles. 
3- Food; fare; dict: fo called from colleges, where it is eaten 
in common. 

He painted htmfelf of a dove-colour, and took his commens 

with ti.e pigeons. L’ Ejtrange. 
Mean while fhe quench’d her fury at the food, 

And with a lenten fallad cool’d her blood: 

Tbeir commns, though but coarfe, were nothing fcant; 

Nor did their mindsan equal banquet want. Dryden. 

The dolor now obcys the fummons, 

Likes both his company und covsiznons 5 

Lifplays his talent; fits till ten ; 

Next day invited, comes again. 
ComMMONWE’AL. 
COMMONWE'ALTH. 
1. A polity; an eftablifhed form of civil life. ang 

Two foundations bear up public focicties; the one incli- 

nation, whcreby all men defire fociable life; the other an or- 
der agrecd upon, touching the manner of their union in living 
together: the latter is thar which we call the law of a ceunon- 
wea’. Foker. 


Sw'fè. 


è n.f. [from comm:n and weal, or wea 'th.] 


It was impofiòle to make a commonwral in Irctand, without ` 


fettling of all the eitatcs and poffeffions throughout the king- 
dom. L-avies on Ireland. 
A continual parliament would but keep the commsnweal in 
tunc, by preferving laws in their vigour. King Charles. 
~Lhere is no body in the S%7nonwealth of learning who does 
not profcfs himfelf a love? of truth. Locke. 
2. The publick; the general body of the people. 
Such a prince, 
So kind a father of the commronweal. Shake/p. FIcnry 1V. 
“heir fons are well tutored by you: you are a good member 
of the commonwealth. Shakefp. f.ove’s La'our loft. 
3- A government in which the fupreme power is lodged in the 
peopices a republick. 
IDid he, or do yet any of them, imagine 
The «ods would feep to fuch a Stygian practice, i 
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Againft that cosmmonwealth which they have founded. Fobnfoms 

Commonwealths were nothing more, in thcir original, bue 

free cities; though fometimes, by force of order and difci- 

pline, they have extended themfelves into mighty dominiors. 

: Temple. 

Co’MMORANCE. p [from commorant.] Dwelling; habita- 
Co’MMORANCY. tion; abode; refidence. 

The very quality, carriage, and place of commorance of 
witneffies, is by this means plainly and evidently fet forth. 

Hales Fliftery of the Common Law of E.glind. 

An archbifhop, out of his diocefe, becomes fubjeét to the 
archbifhop of the province where he has his abode and commo- 
rancy. Ayligfe’s Parerzen: 

COYMMORANT : adj. [comm:rans, Latin.] Refident; dwell- 
ing; inhabiting. 

The abbot may demand and recover his monk, that is com- 
morant and refiding in another monaftery. Ayiffe’s Parirgin. 

Commo’Tion, ». f. (commoti? Latin. ] 
I. Tumult; difturbance; combuiftion ; fedition; publick difor- 
der; infurrection. 
y flatt’ry he hath won the common hearts ; 

And when he'll pleafe to make comm:tion, 

” Fis to be fear’d they all will follow him. Sha 'efpeare. 

When ye fhall hear of wars and commotims, be not terrified- 

: Lute xxi. Qs- 

The Iliad confifts of battles and a continual commoti n; the 

Odyfiey in patience and wifdom. Brooms Nites on the Oay{ey- 
2. Perturbation; diforder of mind; keat; violence ; agitation. 
- Some ftrange commotion 

Is in his brain; he bites his lips and ftarts. Shake/p. are. 

He could not debate any thing without fome cosmmetion, 
when the argument was not of moment. Clarendon. 

3. Difturbance; reftlefne{s. 

Sacrifices were oered when an earthquake happened, that 
he would allay the cczmnotions of the water, and put un end to 
the earthquake. tto dwar d's Natural Idiffory. 

ComMo’TIONER. 2. f: [from commotion.] ¿ìne that caufes com- 
motions; a difturber of the peace. A word not ia ufe. 

The people more rezarding commotio.ers than commiffionerss 
flocked together, as clouds clufter againít aftorm. Hayward. 

Zo Commo’veE. v. a. [e-mm:veo, Latin.] To difturb; to agi- 
tate ; to put into a violent motion; to unfettle. 

r r n sida the fands, 

ommov daround, in gathering eddies play. Tromfon. 
To CO,MMUNE. v. n. pais TA Lat) "To converfe e 
talk together; to impart fentiments mutually. 
So long as Guyon with her communed, 
Unto the ground fhe caft her modeft eye ; 
And ever and anon, with rofy red,. 
‘The bafhful blood her fnowy cheeks did dye. 
I will commune with you of fuch things, 
c _That want no ears but yours. Shak. Mleafure for Meafure. 
. They, would forbear open hoftility, and refort unto him 
peaceably, that they might commune together as friends. Haw. 
‘Then commune, how that day they bet may ply 

‘Their growing work. Adilton's Paradife Loft. 

Ideas, as ranked under names, are thofe that, for the moft 
part, men reafon of within themfelves, and always thofe 
which they commune about with others. Lecke. 

COMMUNICABI'LITY. 2. /. [from communicable.] The quality 
of being communicated ; capability to be imparted. 

COMMUNICABLE. adj. [trom communicate. ] 

1. That which may become the common poflefion of more 
than one; with so. 

Sith eternal life is communicable unto all, it behooveth that 
the word of God be fo likewife. Flooker. 

z- ‘hat which may be imparted, orrecounted ; with fo. 
Nor let thine own Inventions hope 

‘Things not reveal’d, which th’ invifible king, 

Only omnifcient, hath fupprefs’d in nigbt, 

Zo none communicable in earth or heav’n. 

The happy place 
Rather inflames thy torment, reprefenting | 
Loft blifs, to thee no more communicabie. Paradife Regained, 
CoMMU'NICANT. n. f. [from communicaie.] One who is pre- 
fent, as a worfhipper, at the celebration of the Lord’s Supper 5 
one who participates of the blefled Sacrament. 

Communicants have ever ufed it; and we, by the form of the 
very utterance, do fhew we ufe it as communicants. FIooker. 

A conftant frequenter of worfhip, and a never-failing 
monthly communicant. Atterbury s Sermons, 

To COMMUNICATE. v. a. [communico, Latin. ] 
1. To impart to others what is in our own power; to make 
others partakers; to confer a joint poflefion; to beftow. 

Common benefits are to be communicated with all, but pe- 
culiar benefits with choice. Bacon's Effays. 

Were God is worfhipped, there he communicates his blef- 
ings and holy influences. Taylor’s IVorthy Communicant. 

Which of the Grecian chiefs conforts with thee ? 
But Diomede defires my company, 


Fairy Queen, 


Paradife Loft. 


And ftill communicates his praife with me. Dryden? s Fables. 
2. To reveal; to impart knowledge. 
5s B I Jearned 
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I learned diligently, and do communicate wifdom liberally : I 
do not hide her riches. F ijdom, vii. 13. 

Charles the hardy would communicate his fecrets with none ; 
and leaft of all, thofe fecrets which troubled him moft. Baon. 

He communicated thofe thoughts only with the lord Digby, 
the lord Colepeper, and the chanccllor of the exchequer. 

Cla‘ endon. 
3- It had anciently the prepofition with before the perfon, to whom 
communication either of benefits or knowledge was made. 

A journey of much adventure, which, to fhew the ftrength 
of his privacy, had been before not communicated with any 
other. IF otton. 

4. Now it has only fo. 

Let him that is taught in the word, c:amunicate unto him 
that teacheth. Gal. vi. 6. 

His majefty frankly promifed, that he could not, in any de- 
grec, communicate to any perfon the matter, before he had taken 
and communicated to them his own refolutions. Clarendon. 

‘Thofe who fpeak in publick, are better heard when they dif- 
courfe by a lively genius and ready memory, than when they 


read all they would communicate to their hearers. atts. 
To CoMMU’NICATE. WU. n. 
3. Io partake of the bleffed facrament. 
Tre primitive Chriftians communicated every day. Tay’or. 


2. To have fomething in common with another; as, the 4-u/es 
communicate, there is a paflage between them common to both, 
by which either may be entered from the other. 

The whole body is nothing but a fyftem of fuch canals, 
which all communicate with one another, mediately or immedi- 
ately. : A buthnot on Aiiinents. 

CoMMUNICA’TION. n f. [from communicate. ] 

1. The a& of imparting bencfits or knowledge. 

Both together ferve completely for the reception and cornu- 
nication of learned knowledge. flolder’s E/emenis A Spec. p. 

2. Common boundary or inlet; palage or means, by which from 
one place there is a way without interruption to another. 

“Lhe map fhews the natural ccomnunication providence has 
formed begween the rivers and lakes of a country at fo great a 
diftance from the fea. Addijon on Lay. 

‘The Eusine fea is conveniently fituated for trade, by the 
communication it has both with Afia and Europe. 

3- Interchange of knowledge; good intelligence between feveral 
perfons. 

Secrets may be carried fo far, asto ftop the communication 
neceflary among all who have the management of affairs. Suwsz/z. 

4- Conference; converfation. 

Abner had communication with the elders of Ifrael, faying, 
ye fought for David in times paft to be king over you: now 
then do it. ” 2 Samuel, iii. 17. 

The chief end of language, in communication, being to be 
underftood, words ferve not for thatend, when any word does 
not excite in the hearers the fame idea which it flands for in 
the mind of the fpeaker. 4. a 

COMMUNICATIVE. adj. [from ccomunicate.] Inclined to make 
advantages common; liberal of benefits or knowledge; not 

_elofe; not felfith. 

Wee c. necive them more than fome envious and mercenary 
gardeners will thank us for; but they deferve not the name of 
that csmununicative and noble profeflion. Evelyn’s Kalendar. 

We think we have fufñciently paid for our want of pru- 
dence, and determine for the future to be lcis communicative. 

Swift and Pate. 

CoMMU’‘NICATIVENESS. 2. f. [from communicative.] The qua- 
lity of being communicative, of beftowing or imparting benefits 
or knowledge. à 

He is not only the moft communicative of all beings, but he 
will alfo communicate himfelf in fuch meafure as entirely to 
fatisfy ; otherwife fome degregs of cornunicativenejs would be 
wanting. No: ris. 

ComMUNION. 7. f. [communio, Lat.] 

I. Intercourfe; fellowfhip; common pofieffion ; participation of 
fomething in common ; interchange of tranfactions. 

Confider, finally, the angels, as having with ug that corn- 
munion which the apottle to the Hebrews noteth; and in re- 
gard whereof, angels have not difdained to profefs themfelves 
our fcllow fervants. Flotter. 

We are not, by ourfelves, fuffcient to furnifh ourfelves 
with competent ftores for fuch a life as our nature doth defire ; 
therefore we are naturally induced to feek communion and fel- 
lowfhip with others. Hooker. 

The Ifraelites had never any communion or affairs with the 
Ethiopians. Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 

Thou, fo pleas d, 

Can’ft raife thy creature to what height thou wilt 

Of union, or communion, dcify’d. Miiltcn’s Paradife Loft. 

We maintain cevmunion with God himfelf, and are made in 
the fame degree partakers of the Divine Nature. ce Fiddes. 

2. The common or publick celebration of the Lord's Supper ; 
the participation of the blefled facrament. 

l bey rcfolved, that the ftanding of the communion table in 
all churches fheuld be altered. Clarendon. 
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Tertullian reporteth, that the picture of Chrift was engraven 
upon the covimunion cup. - Péacham on Drawinz. 

3. A common or publick act. 

Men began publickly to call on the name of the Lord, that 
is, they ferved_and praifed God by communion, and in publick 
manner. Raleigh's ts of ehh era. 

4. Union in the common worfhip of any church. 

Bare cevinunion with a good church, car-icver alone make 
a good man į for, if it could, we fhould have no bad ones. 

South. Sermons. 

Ingenuous men have lived and died in the esminzunion of that 
church. Siling fieet, 

Community. n.f. (communitas, Lat.] 

t. “I'he commonwealth ; the body politick. 

How could cs77m..riti2ss, 

Decrees in fchools, and brotherhood in Cities, 

But by degree, ftand in authentick place ? Shakefpeare. 

Not in a fingle‘perfon only, but in a czuzmurity or multitude 
of men. Flamm ns Fundamentals. 

This parable may be aptly enough expounded of the laws that 
fecure a civil comznunity. L Eyit ane. 

It is not dcfigned for her own ufe, but for the whole com- 
znteity. Add: fon’s Guardian. 

The love of our country is imprefled on cur mind, for the 
prefervation of the cosm-nunity. Aidifows Frechoiaer. 

He lives not for himfelf alone, but hath a regard in all his 
aftions to the great comunity. Attertury, 

2 Common pofleffion ; the ftate contrary to property or appro- 
Pliation. 

-T his text is far from provirg Adam fole proprietor, it is a 
confirmation of the original cezmmunity of all things. Locke, 

3. Frequency; commonnefs. 

He was but, as the cuckow isin June, 

Heard, notregarded; feen, but with fuch eyes, 

As, fick and blunted with community, 

Afford no extraordinary gaze. - Shakelpeare. 

CoMMUTABI'LITY. v. f: [from commutable.] The quality of 
being capable of exchange. 

Conimu’TASBLE. adj. [trom  ecomute.] “That may be ex- 
changed for fomething elfe; that may be bought off, or ran- 
fomed. 

CommuTa’tTion. 2. /. [from commute.) 

1. Change; alteration. 

An innocent nature could hate nothing that was innocent: 
ina word, fo great isthe commuta‘ion, that the foul then hated 
only that which now only itloves, f.e. fin. Scuth’s Ser 71245. 

2. Exchange; the act of giving one thing for another. 

‘The whole univerfe is fupported by giving and returning, 
by commerce and commutai ion. Scuth’s Se mns. 

According to the prefent temper of mankind, itis abfolutely 
neceflary that there be fome method and means of commutation, 
as that of money. Ray on the Creation, 

‘The ufe of money in the commerce and traffick of mankind, 
is that of faving the commutation of more bulky commouities. 

. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

3- Ranfom ; the act of exchanging a corporal for a pecufiiary pu- 
nifhment. 

The law of God hath allowed an evafion, that is, by way 
Of coz-sutation or redemption. Browns Vulgar Errours. 

CommMu’TATIVE. adj. [trom counmute.] Relative to exchange; 
as c mmutative juflice, that honefty which i, exercifed in traf- 
fick ; and which is contrary to fraud in bargains. 

To COMMU’TE, v. a. [ccamut:, Lat.) 

s- To exchange; to put one thing in the place of anothcr; to 
give or receive one thing for another. 

This will ccaxu’e our tafks, exchange thefe pleafant and 
gainful ones, which God affigns, for thofe unvafy and fruitlefs 
ones we impofe on ourfelves. Decay of Piety. 

2. To buy off, or ranfom one obligation by arrother. 

Some ¢cemmute {wearing for whoring ; as if forbearance of the 
one were a difpe:nfation for the other. L’ Eftrange. 

ToeCcomM™Mvu’tTE. v. 2. To atone; to bargain for exemption. 

Thote inftitud: ns which God defigned for means to further 
mien in holinef:, they look upon as a privilege to ferve inftead 
of it, and to comnute for it. Scxuth's Sermons. 

ComMMu’TUAL. adj. [con and mutual.J Mutual; reciprocal: 
ufed only in poetry. ; 

Love our hearts, and hymen did our hands, 

Unite commutual in mott facred bands. Shake/p. Elam'et. 
There, with cosnmutual zeal we both had flrove 

In adis of dear benevolence and love ; 

Brothers in peace, not rivals ip command. Popes C tfj. 

CO'MPACT. 2. f- [padium, Lag.n.] A contral; an accord; 
an agreement; a mutual and fettled appointment between two 
or more, to do or to forbear fomething. 

I hope the king made peace with all of us; 

And the compac? is firm and true in me. Shake/p. Rich. IIL. 

In the beginnings of fpeech there was an implicit c mrad, 
foundcd-upon common confent, that fuch words, voices, or 
geftures, fhould be figns whereby they would exprcfs their 
thoughts, ~ South. 
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Jo ComPpa’ctT. V. a. [ecempingo compaé?um, Latin.) 
1. To join together with frmnefs; to unite clofely ; to confoli- 
date. 
_ Inform her full of my particular fears ; 
#and thereto add fuch reafons of your own, 
Anay compact it more. Shake/p. Kirg Lear. 
Wor are the rerves of his compaéied firength 
Stretch d, wad diffolv’d into unfinew’d length. 
By what degrees this earth’s compacted {phere 
WV as harden’d,~woods, and rocks, and towns to bear. Room. 
This difeafe is more dangerous as the folids are more ftriét and 
ecmpacicd, and confequently more fo as people are advanced in 
age. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Now the bright fun co pacs the precious ftone, 
Imparting radiant lufre. like his own. Blackmore’s Creation. 
2. To make out of lomeiñing. 
If he, compaé of jars, grow mufical, 


Denham. 


We fhall have fhortly dif ord in the fpheres. Shake/peare. 
3- To league with. 
Thou pernicious woman, 
Compa:? with her that’s gone, think’{t thou thy oaths, 


Though they would {wear down each particular fact, 
W ere teftim nies. Shukelp. sbivafure for sdeafure.. 
4- To join together; to bring intoafyitem. +7 ` e 

We fce tne world fo compacicd, that cach thing preferveth 
other things, and aifo itfclf. , Hooker. 

Conmpa’cr. adj. [:onparius, Latin.] 

x. Firm; folid; clofe; denfe; of firm texture. 

Is not the d niity greater in free and open fpaces, void of air 
and other groller bodics, than within the pores of warer, glafs, 
cryftal, gemz, and other csz.p 157 bodies. Nett ion's Opticks. 

Without attraction the dilicvered particles of the chaos could 
never convene into fuch great copucé Malles as the planets. 

Bentley. 

2. Erief; as, a ce mpact d fcour/e. 

ComMPaA°CTEDNESS. x. /. [rrom compacicd.] Firmnefs; denfity. 

Sticking, or compa /edue/s, being natural to denfity, requires 
foime excefs of gravity in proportion to the denfity, or fome 
other outward vivicnce, to break it. Di; by on Bodies. 

‘Thofe atoms are fuppofed intiangible, extremely compadied 
and hard ; which cesmipuctednue fs and hardnefs is a demont ra- 
tion, that nothing could be produced by them. Ce; ne. 

COMPACTLY. adv. (from compact.) 
1. Ciofely ; denicly. 
2. With neat joining; 

Contre a’ci a Ess. 
deiility. 

‘Lhe reft, by reafon of the compadcine/s of terreftrial matter, 
cannot make its way to weils. lv oodward’s Nat. fiiflory. 

CompPaA‘c TURE. n. / [trom com/ac?.] Structure; manner in 
which any thing is joined together ; compagination. 
And over it a tair portcullis hung, 
W hich to the gate directly did incline, ; 
With comely compafs and compacture trong, 

Neither unfeenily fhort, nor yer exceeding long Faty «<<: 

COULPAGES. n. fJ- Latin.) A fyttem of many parts uni:ed. 

‘Phe organs in animal bodies are only a regular compages of 
pipes and veiiecls, for the Ruids to pafs through, = 

COMPAGINA TON. n. f. [esmpage, Lat.) Union; ftruSture; 
junction; connexion ; contexture. 

The intire or broken .ompzgination of the magnetical fabrick 
under it. Erown’s ¢ ulgar Errours. 

Co’MPANADBLENESS. 7. f. [from company.) The quality of 
being 2 good coinpanion; tociablencis: a word not now in 
uie. 

His eycs full of merry fimplicity, his words of hearty com- 
panablcn fs. hidwey. 

Compa’nion. x. f. [compaznon, Fr.] Sce COMPANY. 

1. One with whom a man fiequently converfes, with whom 
he fharcs his hours of iclaxation,. ic differs fro ied, as ac- 
guctitan.e from confidence. 

How now, my lord, why do you keep alone? 
Of forric:t fancies your companions make ? Shatefpeare. 
Some tricnd is a compvnion at the table, and will not continue 


with good compaéiurce. 
n. j- [trom compact.j| Firmnefs; .clofenefs ; 


inthe day ot thy afliction. Eecel.f. vi. 10. 
With anxious doubts, with raging pafions torn, 
No fweet comtanica near, with whom to mourn. Prior. 


2. A parter; an aflociatc. 
d-paphroditus, my brother and companion in labour, and fel- 
lesws foldier. x Phil. ii. a5: 
3- A familiar term of contempt; a fellow. 
wf I fcorn you, feurvy Wmpanisn! What? you poor, bafe, 
rafcally, cheating, lackalinnen mate: away, you mouldy 
rogue, away. Sthake'p. fLlenry IV. 
It gives boldnefs to cvery petty ezmpanion to fpread_ ru- 
mours to my defamation, in places where I cannot be prefent. 
Raleigh's ££ ffs. 
ComMPaA’NIONANLE. adj [from companion ] Fit for good fel- 
lowfhip; focial ; azrceable. i 
He had a more cz anionadle wit, and twayed more among 
the goed tcllows - Criar endon. 
Coa: PA'NIONARBLY. adu. [frem ezmfanio.atle] In a compa- 
nioñable manrer. 
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Compa’nionsuH ip. a. f. [from companio '.] 


‘x. Company; train. 


Alcibia‘tes, and fome twenty horfe, 
All of compunionfbip. 
2. Fellowfhip; aflociation. 
If it be honour in your wars, to feem 
‘The fame you are not, which, for your beft ends, 
You call your policy ; how is’t lefs, or worfe, 
That it fhall hold companicnf_ip im peace 
With honour as in war. Shatkefp. Cor tolanus. 
COMPANY. z. f [aampaguie, French; either from con and 
pagus, one of the fame town; or con and fanis, one that cats 
ot the fame mefs. ] 
3. Perfons aflembled together; a body of men. 
Go, carry fir John Falftaff to the Iieect ; 
Take all his company along with him. Shake/p. Fienrv IN’. 
Fonett c-mpuny, l thank you all, 
‘That have behcld me give away myfelf 
‘To this moft patient, tweet, and virtuous wife. Shate/p. 
2. Perfons affembled for the entertainment of each other; an 
aflembly of pleafure. 
A crowd is not company, and faces are but a gallery of pic- 
tures, where there is no love. Bacon's Effays. 
3. Perfons confidered as afiembled for converfation ; or, as ca- 
pable of converfation and mutual entertainment. 
Monfieur Zulichem came to me among the reft of the good 
company of the town. Temple. 
nowledge of menand manners, the freedom of habitudes, 
and converfation with the beft company of both fexes, is ne- 
ceflary. Dryden. 
4 The ftate of a companion; the ac? of accompanying; con- 
verfation; fellowfhip. 
It is more pleafant to enjoy the com*any of him that can 
fpeak fuch words, than by fuch words to be perfuaded to follow 
{clitarinefs. 


Shake/p. Tir. EZE 


. Nor will I wretched thee 

In death forfake, but kcep thec company. Dryden's Failes: 

Abdallah grew by degrees fo enamoured of her converfation, 
that he did not think he lived when he was not in commpuny with 
his beloved Balfora. Guardian. 

5- A number of perfons united for the execution or performance 
of any thing; a band. 

Shakefpeare was an actor, when there were feven com’ anies 
of players in the town together. Dennis. 

6. Perfons united in a joint trade or partnerfhip. 
7- A number of fome particular rank or profeffion, united by 
fome charter; a body corporate ; a corporation. 

This emperor feems to have been the firft who incorporated 
the feveral trades of Rome into companies, with their particu'ar 
privile-res. Arbuthnot on Crins. 

è. A fubdivifion of a regiment of foot; fo many as are under 
one captain. 
sy Every captain brouzht with him thrice fo many in his commn- 
fany as was expected. Knolies’s Hliflory of the Turks. 
9. To bear ComMPANY. } To accompany ; to aflociate with; to 
To keep COMPANY. be a companion to. 
I do defire thee’ 

To bear me cempary, and go with me. Shažefprare. 

Thofe Indian wives are loving fools, -and may do well to 
keep company with the Arrias and Portias of old Rome. Dryden. 

Admitted to that equal fky, 

His faithful dog fhall dear him company. 

10. To keep COMPANY. 
AX. 


Pope. 
To fregeunt houfes of entertainment. 
Sometimes in an ill fenfe. 
Why fhould he call her whore? Who seeps her company ? 
Shake/p. Othello. 
To Company. v.a. [fromthe noun.] T'o accompany 5; to at- 
tend ; to be companion to; to be ailociated with. 
Iam 
The foldier that did ccazpany thefe three. Shake/peare. 
‘Thus, through what path foe’er of life we rove, 


Rage c:mpanies our hate, and grief our love. Prior. 
T2 Co’MPANY. v. n. To aflociate one’s felf with. 
I wrote to you not to company with fornicators. 1 Cor. V. Q- 


CuU“MPARABLE. adj. [from To cempare.] Worthy to be com- 
paced ; of equal regard; worthy to contend for preference. 
This prefent world affordeth not any thing comparable unto 
the publick duties of religion. Hooker. 
A man comparable with any of the captains of that age, an 
excellent foldier both by fea and land. nolles. 
There is no bleffing of life comparatle to the enjoyment of a 
a difcreet and virtuous friend. Addifon’s Spectator. 
CoMPARABLY. adu. [from comparatle.] In a manner worthy to 
be compared. 
There could no form for fuch a royal ufc be comparally 
imagined, like that of the forefaid nation. Potton. 
ComMra’RATES. n. f. [from compare] In logick, the two things 
compared to one ancther. 
COMPARATIVE. adj. [comparativus, Lat.] 
1. Eftimated by comparifon ; not pofirive; not abfoJute. 
‘Thou wert dignified enough, 
Ev’n to the pointof envy, it ‘twere made , 
Comparative . 


COM 


Con. parative for your virtues, to be ftiled 
The under hangman of this realm. Shate;p. Cyt eire. 
‘There refteth the cesparative that is, granted that it is cither 
lawful or binding; yet whether other things be not to be pre- 
ferred before the extirpation of herefies. Bacon. 
The flower or bloflom is a pofitive good; although the rc- 
move of it, to give place to the fruit, be a comparative good. 
Bacos Colzurs of Good and Evil. 
T his bubble, by reafon of its ec»mparative levity to the fluid 
that inclofes it, would neccflarily afcend to the top. bentley. 

2. Having the power of comparing different things. 

, Beauty is not known by an cye or nofe: it confifts in a 
fymmetry, and it is the csmmparati ve faculty which notes it. 

Glanvile’s Siepfis Seic-.tifvca. 

3- [In grammar.] The comparative degree expreilés more of 
any quantity in one thing than in another; as, tie right band 
isthe ftronzer. 

COMPARATIVELY. adv. [from ccemparative.] In a ftate of 
comparifon ; according to eftimate made by comparifon; not 
pofitively. 

The good or evil, which is removed, may be efteemed good 
or evil comparatively, and not pofitively or fimply. Bacon. 
In this world whatever is called good is cemsarative'y with 
other things of its kind, or with the evil mingled in its compo- 
fition; fo he is a good man that is better than men commenly 
are, or in whom the good qualities are more than the bad. 
Temple. 
- The vegetables being comparatively higher than the ordinary 
terre{trial matter of the globe, fubfided laft. WPood:card. 
But how few, comparatively, are the inftances of this wife 
application ! Rosers. 

Zo COMPA/RE. v.a- [ omparo, Jatin.] 

1. To make one thing the meafure of another; to eftimate the 
relative goodnefs or Ladnefs, or other qualities; of any one 
thing, by obferving how it differs from fomething elfe. 

I will hear Brutus fpeak 

I will hear Caffius, and compare their reafons: 
They meafuring themielyes by themfelves, and comparing 
themf{clves among themfelves, are not wile. 2Cor. x. 
INo man can think it grievous, who confiders the pleafure 
and fweetnefs of love, and the glorious victory of overcoming 
evil with good; and then compares thefe with the reftlefs tor- 
ment, and perpetual tumiults, of a malicious and revengeful 
{pirict. Tillot{on’s Sermons. 
He that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath taken the 
pains to compare one, two, and three to fix, cannot chufe but 
know they are equal. Locke. 
Thus much of the wrong judgment men make of prefent 
and future pleafure and pain, when they are compared together, 
and fo the abfent confidered as future. Locke. 

2. It may be obferved, that when the cemparifon intends only 
fimilitude or illufiration by likenefs, we ufe to before the thing 
brought fer illuftration; as, he compared anger toa fire. ~- 

Solon cempared the people z’ tothe fea, and orators and coun- 
fellors to the winds; for that the fea would be calm and quiet, 
if the winds did not trouble. Bacon's Aporh berms. 

3- When two perfons or things are compared, to difcover their 


relative proportion of any quality, zwwith is ufed before the thing 
ufed as a meafure. 





Shakefpeare. 


Black Macbeth 
Will feem as pure as fnew, being compar’d 
TE ito my confinelefs harms. Shakc/p. Macleth. 
To c:mpare 
Small things «74 greateft. Aiiltons Paradife Regained. 
He carv`d in iv’ry fuch a maid fo fair, 
As nature could not uith his art compare. Dryden. 
If he compares this tranflation «cith the original, he will find 
that the three firft {tanzas are rendered almott word for werd. 
Aiddifen’s St eSator. 
4- To cempare is, in Spenfer, ufed after the Latin comparo, for to 
Bets to procure ; to obtain. 
But, both from back and belly, till did {pare 
To fill his bags, and riches to compare. Fairy Queen. 
COMPARE. 7. /. [from the verb. ] 
1. ‘Ihe ftate of being compared ; comparative eftimate ; com- 
parifon ; pofhibility of entering into comparifon. 
There I the rareft things have feen, 


Oh, things without compare. Suckling. 
As their fmall gallies may not hold compare 
With our tall fhips. Wailer. 


Beyond compare the Son of God was feen 
Moft glorious. Alii.tcn’s Paradife Loft. 
2. Simile; timilitude; illuftration by comparifon,. 
‘Prue twains in love 1 all, in the world to comic, 
Ajeprove their truths by Troilus; when their rhimces, 
Full of proteft, and oath, and big ¢.2f are, 
WV ant fin.ilies. Shatep Trcilus and Qreffida. 
Comra nr. a. f [esmpa:ai;.n, French. ] 
Fe A fs ° 44 TDA igs > 
k mes. Co; 'aring his parts with thofe of a man, 
rockonms his views armouii. woich are much more like 
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4. To grafp; toinclofe in the arms; to frize. 


C O M 


thofe of a lion: fo cafy it is to drive on the comparifon too 
far, to make it good. k i Griw's Alufzum. 

Our auth.-r faves me the comparifon with tragedy; for he 
fays, that herein he isto imitate the tragick poet. D yden. 

2. ‘lhe ftate of being compared. 4 

If we will rightly eftimate what we call good and <¢vil, we 
fhall And it lies much in comparifon. Lorke. 

Objeéts near our view are apt to be thor% ht greater than 
thofe of a larger fize that are more remotee; and fo it is with 
pleafure and pain: the prefent is apt to ca.ry it, and thofe ata 
diftance have the difadvantage in the com [a ifon. Locle. 

3- A comparative eftimate; proportion. « 

If men would live as religion requi: es, the world would bea 
moft lovely and defirable place, in c-mparifon of what now it 
is. E Dri! t/a s Sermins. 

One can fcarce imagine how fo plentiful a foil fhould be- 
come fo miferably unpeopled, in cemparit/on of what it once 
was. Addijon’s Remarks on Jtaty. 

4. A fimile in writing or fpeaking; an illuftration by fimilitude. 

As fair and as good'a kind of hand in hand errnpear ifon, bad 
been fomething too fair and too good for any lady in Britany. 

A l Shakefo. Cymbeline. 

5- [In grammar.] The formation of an adjcétive through its 
various degrees of fi nification; as_//rinz, /fronser, fè: onge/?. 

To COMPAYRT. v. a. [compartir, Fr. trom con and parvicr, 
Lat.) ‘la@divide ; to mark out a general defign into its vari- 
ous parts and fubdi: ifions. 

I make hafte to the cafting and compatinz of the whole 
work. , Vk cttows séirchitcéture. 

ComMPA‘RTIMENT. Fr. A divilion of 
picture, or defign. 

The circumference is divided into twelve c:mpart/ments, each 
containing a complete picture. Pcpe. 

ComPaARTI TION. z. f: [from compart.] 

x. J he act of comparting or dividing. 

2. “I he parts marked out, or feparated ; a feparate part. 

Their temples and amphitheatres needed no cezj.artitions. 

lFotton’s Ar: hiteélure. 

COMPARTMENT. 2. f. [ccmpartiment, Fr.] Divifion ; fepa- 
ratc part of a defign. 

‘The fquare will make you ready for all manner of compart- 
ments, bales, pedeftals, and buildings. Peacsam on Drax Eg. 

Te COMPASS. v. a. [compaffer, Fr. compaffare, Ital. peffitus 
metiri, Lat.] 

xr. To encircle; to environ; to furround; to inclofe. 

A darkfome way, 
That deep defcended through the hollow ground 


n. Jf. [ecmpartiment, 


? 


And was with dread and horrour compased around. Fairy Q., 
I fee thee cempa/s’d with thy kingdom’s peers, 
That fpeak my falutation in their minds. Shate/peare. 


Now all the bleffings 

Of a glad father compa/s thee about ! Shake{[p. Tempc/?. 
The fhady trees cover him with their fhadow : the willows 
‘the brook compa/s him about. Sob, xi. 22. 
Obferve the crowds that com pafs him around. Dryden. 
“To dare that death, I will approach yet nigher; ” 


‘Thus, wert thou compaffed with circling fire. Dryden. 
2.- To walk round any thing. 
Old Chorineus compa/s’'d thrice the crew; 
And dipp’d an olive-branch in holy dew, 
Which thrice he fprink]’d round. Dry lews Fineid. 


3- To beleaguer; to befiege; to block. 
‘Thine enemies fhall caft a trench about thee, 


and compa/s 
thee round, and keep thee in on every fide. 


Luke, Xix. 43. 


5- T o obtain; to procure; to attain ;, to have in the power. 
That which by wifdom he faw to be requifite for that peo- 
ple, was by as great wifdom compafjèd. Hlosker’s Preface. 


is mafter being one of great regard, 
In coum tm compa/s any fuit not hard. Fdtulberd's Taotle. 
If Lean- ch my erring love, I will; 
If not, to'compa/s her I'll ufe my fkill. Shukefpeare. 


Flow can you hope to compa/s your defitzns, ` 

And not diffemble them ? Denktam’s Sophy. 

‘The knowledge of what is good and what is evil, what 

ought and what ought not to be done, is a thinz too large to 

be compaffed, and too hard to be maftered, without brains and 

ftudy, parts and contemplation. South, 

Fie had a mind to make himfelf mafter of Weymouth, if ke 

cSuld compa/s it without engaging his army beforeit. C arendon. 

The church of Rome createth titular patriarchs of Conftan- 

tinople and Alexandria; fo loth isghe pope to lofe the rem: m- 

brance of any title that he hath cre ecmpaffed. Breer cttvud> 

Invention is the firft part, and abfolutely neceflary to them 

both ; yet no rule ever was, or ever can be given, how to 

compass it. Dryden's Dufrefncy. 

In ev’ry work regard the writer’s end, 

Since none can compass more than they intend. Pope. 

6. [In law.] . To take nicafures preparatory to any thing; as, 

tz compats the death of the kinz. 

Compass. z. f [from the verb. ] 
1. Circle ; round. 


This 
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This day I breathed firft; time is not come round ; 
And where I did begin, there fhall I end: 


My life is run its compa/s. Shake/peare. 
2. Extent; reach; grafp. 
O, Juliet, I already know thy grief ; 
It {trains me paft the compa/s of my wits. Shake/peare. 


‘That which is out of the compa/s of any man’s power, is 
to tharc man impoffible. South. 
How few there are may be juftly bewailed, the cosmpa/fs of 
them extending but from the time of Hippocrates to that of 
Marcus Antoi nus. Temple. 
Animals in ti. *ir generation are wifer than the fons of men, 
but their wifdom `` confined to a few particulars, and lies in a 
very narrow corpay: Addifon. 

This author hat: tricd the force and compafs of our lan- 

guage with much fuc -ef{s. Swift. 
3. Space ; room 3 limit.» : l 

No lefs than the c+pa/s of twelve books is taken up in 
thefe. Pope. 

The Englifh are good confederates in an enterprize which 
may be difpatched in a fhort compajs of time. Addifon. 

“ou have heard what hath been here done for the poor by 
the five hofpitals and the workhoutec, within the compa/s of one 
vear, and towards the end ofa long, expenfive war. Atterb. 

4- Enclofure 3 Circumference. : Ste 
. And their mount Palatine, 
Th’ imperial palace, compa/s huge, and high 
TJT he ftructure. Se 
Old Rome from, fuch a race deriv’d her birth, 
Which now on fev’n high hills triumphant reigns, 
And in that compa/s all the world contains. Dryden. 
5. A departure from the right line ; an indirect advance; as, ¢o 
vich a compafs round the camp. 
6. Modcrate tpace ; moderation; due limits. 

Certain it is, that in two hundred years before, (I fpeak 
within compafs) no fuch commiffion had been executed in 
either of thefe provinces. Davies. 

Nothing is likelicr to keep a man within cosmpa/s than the 
having conitantly before his eycs the ftate of his affairs, in a 
regular courfe of account. Locke. 

=., Ihe power of the voice to exprefs the notes of mufick. 
4 You would found me from my lowcft note to the top of my 
compass. Shakefpeare. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This univerfal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony, 
‘Through all the compa/s of the notes it ran, 
The diapafon clofing full in man. Dryden: 
8. [This is rarely uted in the fingular.] The inftrument with 
which circles are drawn. 
If they be two, they are two fo, 

As {tiff twin compaf/fes are two : 

Thy foul, the fixt foot, makes no fhow 

To move; but doth, if th’ other do. 

In his hand 

He took the golden compaffes prepar’d 

In God’s eternal ftore, to circumfcribe 

“Khis univerfe, and all created things. Milton. 

To fix one foot of their compa/s wherever they think fir, 
and extend the other to fuch terrible lengths, without defcrib- 
ing any circumference at all, is to leave us and themfelves in 
avery uncertdin ftate. Swift. 

@. The inftrument compofed of a needle and card, whereby 
mariners fteer. 

“Ihe breath of religion fills the fails, profit is the co 
which faStious men heer their courfe. King 

Rude as their fhips was navigation then ; 

: ->l compa/s or meridian known : 

Coafting, they kept the land within their ken, 

And knew no North but when the pole-ftar fhone. Dryden. 

WVith equal force the tempeft blows by turns, 

From ev’ry corner of the feamens compafse . ` Rowe. 

He that firft difcovered the ufe of the compafs, did more for 
the fup- ` = and incrcafe of ufeful commodities than thofe 
whe built wo., houfes. : Locke. 

Compass-saw. naf. 

The compa/s-f/aw fhould not have its teeth fet, as other faws 
have ; but the cdge of it fhould be made fo broad, and the 
back fo thin, that it may eafily follow the broad edge, with- 
out having its tceth fet. Its office is to cut a*round, or any 
other compafs kerf; and therefore the edge muft be made 
broad, and the back thin, that the back may havea wide 
kerf to turn in. 

COMPA/SSION. z. f: [compeffion, Fr. from con and patior, Lat. ] 
Tity; commiferation; forrow for the fuffcrings of others ; 
painful fympathy. 


Ailton. 


Donne. 


$ by 


arles. 


Ye had compaffion of me in my bonds. ITebrews. 
‘Their angry hands 

My brothers hold, and vengeance thefe exaét ; 

‘This pleads compaffion, and repents the fact. Dryden. 

T he good-natured man is apt to be moved with compaffion 

Ne XXVIII. 


Moxon. 
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for thofe misfortunes or infirmitics, which another would turn 
into ridicule. Addifon. 

Zo ComPpaA‘ssioN. v. a. [from the noun.] To pity; to com- 
pafflonate ; to commiferate: a word fearcely ufed. 

©, heavens ! can you hear a good man groan, 

And not relent, or not ecmpafion him ? Shake/peare. 

CoMPaA‘’ssioNATE. adj. [from .cmpaffion.] Inclined to com- 
paffion ; inclined to pity; merciful; tender; meiting ; toft ; 
cafily affected with forrow by the mifery of others. 

‘There never was any hcart truly great and generous, that 
was not alfo tender and cempafficenate. South. 

Yo ComPa’ssIoNnATE. v.a. [from the noun.] To pity; to 
commiferate. 

Experience laycth princes torn cftates before their eyes, 
and withal perfuades thei to compaffionate themielves. Raleigh. 

Compaffionates my pains, and pities me ! 

What is compaffion, when ’tis void of love ? * Ad. lifor. 

ComMPAa’ssIONATELY. adv. [from compaffionate.] Mercifully 5 
tenderly. 

The fines were affigned to the rebuilding St. Paul’s, and 
thought therefore to be the more feverely impofed, and the 
lef{s compaffionately reduced and excufed. Clarendon. 
OMPATERNITY. 2. f. [con and paternitas, Latin.} 

Goffipred, or compaternity, by the canon law, is a fpiritual 
affinity ; and a juror that was goflip to either of the parties 
might, in former times, have been challenged as not indiffe- 
rent by our law. Davics. 

COMPATIBILITY. 72. /. [from csmpatible.] Confiftency : the 
power of co-cxifting with fomething clic; agreement with 
any thing. 

COMPA’TIBLE. ad. [corrupted, by an unfkilful compliance 
with pronunciation, from competible, from competa, Latin, te 
Suit, to agree. Competible is found in good writers, and ought 
always to be ufed.] 

x. Suitable to; fit for ; confiftent with; not incongruous to. 

The object of the will is fuch a good as is compatible to an 
intellectual nature. Hale, 

2. Confiftent ; agreeable. 

Our poets have joined together fuch qualities as are by nma- 
ture the moft compatibile; valour with anger, mecknefs with 
piety, and prudence with diffimulation. Brosme. 

COMPA'TIBLENESS. n. f- [from compatible.] Confiftency ; a- 
greement with any thing. 

CoMPA’TIBLY. adu. [from compatib’'e.] Fitly ; fuitably. : 

ComPa’TIENT. adj. [from com and patior, Latin.] Suffering 
together. Did. 


OMPA’TRIOT. uw. /. [from con and patria, Lat.] One of the 
fame country. 


Dict. 
COMPE'ER. n. f. [compar, Latin.] Equal; companion; col- 
league; aflociate. 
Scfoftris, 
‘That monarchs harnefs’d, to his chariot yok’d 
Bafe fervitude, and his dethron’d compeers 
Lafh’d furioufly. Philips. 


 COMPE’ER. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To becqual with; to mate. 
In his own grace he doth exalt himfelf 
More than in your advancement. 
In my right, 
By me avene, he compecrs the beft. Shake/pearce 
To COMPE'L. v. a. [compel.o, Latin. ] 
x. To force to fome act; to oblige; to conftrain; to necefii- 
tate 5; to urge irrefiftibly. 
You will compel me then to read the will ? Shake/p. 
‘The fpinners, carders, fullers, compell’d by hunger, 
And lack of other means, in defp’rate manner, 
Daring th’ event to the teeth, are all in uproar. 
He refufed, and faid, I will not eat: 
ether with the woman, compelled him. 
All thefe bleffings could but enable, 
happy. 





Shake/p- 


but his fervants, to- 


I Samucl. 
not compel us to be 
Clarendon. 


‘2. To take by force or violence ; to ravith from ; to feize. This 


lignification is uncommon and harfh. 
‘The fubjeéts grief 
Comes through commiffions, which compel from cach 
‘The fixth part of his fubftance, to be levied 
Without delay. Shake/peare. 
ComPe’LLABLE. adj. [from compel.] That may be forced. 
COMPELLA'TION. x. f. [from compello, Latin.] The ftile or 
addrefs ; the word of falutation. 
The ftile beft fitted for all perfons on all occafions to ufe, 
is the compellation of father, which our Saviour firft taught. 
Duppa’s Rules of Devoticn. 
The peculiar compellation of the kings in France, is by fre, 
which is nothing elfe but father. Trinple. 
COMPE’LLER. n. f. [from compel.] He that forces another. 
CO’MPEND. z. f. [compendium, Latin.] Abridgment; fum- 
mary; epitome; contraction; breviate. 
ixin memory the difcourfes, and abftra&t them into brief 
compends. Fatts. 


OMPENDIA‘RIOUS. adj. [compendiarius, Latin.] Short; con- 
tracted 5 fummary abridged, 


5 © Coux- 
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ComMPpEnNDIc’sity. 2. f. [from compendious.] Shortnefs ; 
tracted brevity. Dieé?. 

Compr’npious. adj. [from compendium.) Short; fummary ; 
abridged; direét; comprchenfive ; holding much in a narrow 
{pace; near; by which time is faved, and circuition cut off. 

They had learned more compendious and expeditious ways, 
whereby they fhortened their labours, and fo gained time. 

Th ooduard’s Natural Hiflory. 

Compe’nNpDIous.Ly. adv. [from compendious.) Shortly; in a 
fhort method ; fummarily ; in epitome. 

By the apoftles we have the fubftance of Chriftian_ bclicf 
compendioufly drawn into few and fhort articles. Ffooker. 

‘The ftate or condition of matter, before the world was a- 

making, is compendioufly exprefked by the world chaos. Bentley. 

ComMPpeE’NDIOUSNEss. ». /. [from compendious.] Shortnefs; bre- 
vity; comprehenfion in a narrow compafs. : s 

The inviting eafinefs and compendioufnefs of this affertion, 
fhould dazzle the eyes. Bentley. 

COMPENDIUM. n.f- [Latin.] Abridgment; fummary 5 
breviate ; abbreviature; that which holds much in a narrow 
room ; the near way. ‘ 

After we are grown well acquainted with a fhort fyftem or 
compendium of a {cience, which is written in the plaineft and 
moft fimple manner, it is then proper to read a larger regular 
treatife on that fubject. i Watts. 

ComPpe’NSABLE. adj. [from compenfate.] “That which may be 
recompented. 

To COMPE/NSATE. v. a. [compenfo, Lat.] “Torecompente ; 
to be equivalent to; to counterballance; to countervail; to 
make amends for. 

The length of the night, and the dews thereof, do compen- 


con- 


Jate the heatof the day. SCS acon. 
The pleafures of life do not compenfate the miferies. Prior. 
Nature to thefe, without profufion kind, 
The proper organs, proper pow’rs affign’d 5 
Each feeming want compenfated of courfe, 
Here with degrees of fwiftnefs, there of force. Pope. 


COoMPENSA'TION. 7. f. [from compenfate.] Recompenfe ; fome- 
thing equivalent ; amends. 5 
Poynings, the better to make compenfation of his fervice in 


the wars, called a parliament. Bacon. 
All other debts may cospenfaticn finds; . 
But love is ftriét, and will be paid in kind. Dryden. 


ComPeE’NSATIVE. adj. [from compenfate.] “That which com- 
penfates; that which countervails. 

To ComPeE’NSE. V. a. [compenfo, Latin.] To compenfate ; to 
countervail ; to be equivalent to; to counterballance; to re- 
compentfe. 

It feemeth, the weight of the quickfilver doth not com- 
penfe the weight of a itone, more than the weight of the 
aqua-fortis. Bacon. 

The joys of the two marriages were compenfed with the 
mournings and funerals of prince Arthur. acon. 

Jo COMPERE NDINATE. v. a. [comperendino, Latin.] To 
delay. 

COM FEKRNDINA ITOR n, f. [from comperendinate.] I 

€ dilatorinefs. 

Co eae, ? z. f. [from competent.] 

I. Bikes a quantity of any thing as is fufficient, without fuper- 

uity. 

Bamediag of {peech is to be indulged to common civility, 
more to intimacies and endearments, and a competency to thofe 
recreative difcourfes which maintain the chearfulnefs of fo- 
ciety. Government of the Tongue. 

2. Such a fortune as, without exuberance, is equal to the necef- 
fities of life. 

For competence of life I will allow you, 

‘That lack of means enforce you not to evil. Shake/peare. 

It is no mean happinefs to be feated in the mean: fuper- 
fluity comes fooner by white hairs, but competency lives longer. 

Shakefpeare’s Alerchant of Venice. 

A difcreet learned clergyman, with a competency fit for one 


of his education, may be an entertaining, an ufeful, and 

fometimes a neceflary companion. Swift. 
Reafon’s whole pleafure, all the joys of fenfe, 

Lie in three words, health, peace and competence. Pope. 


3- [In law.] ‘The power or capacity of a’ judge, or court, for 
taking cognifance of an aftair. 

CO/MPETENT. adj. [competus, Latin.] 

i. Suitable; fit; adequate ; proportionate. 

If there be any power in imagination, the diftance muft be 
competent, the medium not adverfe, and the body apt and pro- 
portionatc. Bacon. 

‘The greateft captain of the Englifh brought rather a guard 
than a competent army to recover Ireland. Davies. 

2. Adapted to any purpofe without defeét or fuperfluity. 
To craw men from great excefs, itis mot amifs, though 


we ufe them unto fomewhat lefs than is competent. Hooker. 
3. Reafonable ; moderate. 3 

A comjetent number of the old being firt read, the new 

fhould fuccced. Hooker. 
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The clergy have gained fome infight into men and thin 8S» 
and a competent knowledge of the world. Atterbury- 
4. Qualified; fit. 
Let us firt confider how competent we are for the office. | 
Government of the Tongue, 
5. Confiftent with ; incident to. 

‘This the privilege of the Infinite Author of things, who 
never flumbers nor fleeps, but is not competent to anyfinite 
being. Locke. 

Co'MPE ENTLY. adv [from competent. ] 
1. Reafonably ; moderately ; without fuperfiuis} or want. 

Some places require men competently endowed ; but none 
think the appointment to be a duty of jufti.-c, bound to relpećt 


defert. FF orton. 
2. Adequately; properly. 
I think it hath been competently pro ted. Bentley. 


COMPE’TIBLE. adj. [from compets, atin. For this word a 
corrupt orthography has introduced. compatibic.] Suitable to; 
confiftent with. > 

It is not competib/e with the grace of God fo much as to in- 
cline any man to do evil. Hammond. 
T hotie are properties not all competible to body or matter, 
though of never {o pure a mixture. Glanvil.e. 

Compe’TIBLENESS. 4. /. [from cospetible.] Suitablenefs ; ft- 
nefs. 

COMPETI‘TION. z. f: [from con and petitio, Latin.] 

xr. The aét of endeavouring to gain what another endeavours to 
gain at the fame time; rivalry ; contcft. 

The ancient flames of difcord and intcftine wars, upon the 
competition of both houfes, would again return and revive. 
Bacon's fenry. 
A portrait, with which one of Titian’s could not come in 
competition. Dryden. 
‘Though what produces any degree of pleafure, be in itfelf 
good, and what is apt to produce any degree of pain be evil, 
yet often we do not call it fo, when it comes in competition z 
the degrees alfo of pleafure and pain have a preference. Zo. ke. 
We fhould be afhamed to rival inferiours, and difhonour 
our nature by fo degrading a competition. Roge: s. 

2. Double claim; claim of more than one to one thing ; an- 

ciently with fo. 


Competition to the crown there is none, nor canbe. Bascon. 
3- Now with for. 
‘The prize of beauty was difputed "till you were feen; but 


now all pretenders have withdrawn their claims: there is no 
competition but for the fecond place. Dryden. 
COMPETITOR. 2. f. [con and petitor, Latin. ] 
I. One that has a claim oppofite to another’s ; a rival; with 
jor before the thing claimed. 
How furious and impatient they be, 
And cannot brook competitors in love. Shale'peare. 
Some undertake fuits with purpole to let them fall, to gra- 
tify the competitor. Bacon. 
Cicereius and Scipio were competitors for the office of 
prætor. Tatier. 
He who trufts in God has the advantage in prefent felicity 5 
and, when we take futurity into the account, ftands alone, and 
is acknowledged to have no cornpetitor. Rogers. 
2. It had formerly of before the thing claimed. : 
Selymes, king of Algiers, was in arms againft his brother 


echemetes, competitor of the kingdom. Knolles. 
3- Shake/peare it feems to fignify only an opponent. 
The Guildfords are in arms, 
And every hour more cosnpetitors 
Flock to the rebels. ; Shake/pear én 


COMPILATION. 7. f. [from compile, Latin. ] 
x. A collection from various authors. 
2. An affemblage ; a coacervation. i 

There is in ita fmall vein filled with fpar, probably tince™ 
the time of the corzpilation of the mafs. th codward. 

To COMPILE. v. a. [compi/o, Latin.] 
I. To draw up from various authors; to collect into one body. 
2. To writ&;-to compofe. 

In poetry they compile the praifes of virtuous men and ac- 
tions, and fatyrs againit vice. Temple. 

By the accounts which authors have left; they might is.: 
that the face of fea and land is the fame that it was when 
thofe accounts were compiled. kV codward. 

‘The regard he had for his fhield, had caufed him formerly 
to compile a differtatidn concerning it. Arbuthnot. 

3- To contain; to comprife: not in ufe. 
After fo long a race as I have run 
‘Through fairy-land, which thofe fix books compi/e, 
Give leave to reft me. Spenfer. 
CoMPVLEMENT. n. f. [from compsle.] Coacervation ; theat 
of piling together; the act of he«ping up. 

I was encouraged to allay how I could build a man; for 
there is a moral as well as a natural or artificial compilement, 
and of better materials. Wotton. 

COMPILER. 7. f. [from compile.] A collector; one who frames 
a compofition from various authors. 


Some 
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Some draw experiments into titles and tables; thofe we 
call compilers. . Bacon. 
Some painful compiler, who will ftudy old language, may 
inform the world that Robert carl of Oxford was high trea- 


urer. Swift. 
eon EE T nR bx. S- [complacentia, low Latin.] 
x. Pleafure ; fatisfaction; gratification. 
I by converfing cannot thefe ereét 
Milton. 


From prone, nor in their ways complacence find. 
eme faculties move regularly, the infcrior 
there arifes a ferenity and cosmplacency 

South. 


in all the 


When the t 
affections followiag, 
upon the whole fo, . 

Difeafes ae the complacence we have 
good things of this i$e. : Atte: bury. 

Others proclaim th infirmities of a great man with fatif- 
faction and complacency. if they difcover none of the like in 


themfelves. Addifon. 
2. The caufe of pleafure s\joy. 
© thou, in heav’n and earth the only peace 
Found out for mankind under wrath! . thou, 
Milton. 


My fole complacence ! 
3- Civility ; complaifance ; foftnefs of. manners.. 
They were not fatisfied with their governour, and appre- 


henfive of his rudnefs and want of complacency. Clarendon. 


His great humanity appeared in the benevolence of his 
afpecét, the complacency of his behaviour, and the tone of his 
voice. : Addifon. 


Complacency and truth, and manly fweetnefs, 
Dwell ever on his tongue, and fmooth his thoughts. Addif. 
With mean complacence ne’er betray your truft, 
Nor be fo civil as to prove unjuft. Pope. 
COMPLA’/CENT . adj. [complacens, Lat.] Civil; affable ; foft ; 
complaifant. 
To COMPLA'N. v. n. [complaindre, French. ] 
x, To mention with forrow or refentment; to murmur; to la- 
ment. With of before the caufe of forrow. 
Lord Haftings, 
Humbly complaining to her deity, 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shake, o 
I will {peak in the anguifh of my fpirit, I will complain in 
the bitternefs of my foul. Jes vii. IX. 
Shall I, like thee, on Friday night complain 
For on that day was Cœur de Lion flain. Dryden. 
Do not all men complain, eventhefe as well as others, of the 
great ignorance of mankind? Burnet. 


Thus accurs’d, 
Dryden 


In midift of water I complain of thirft. 
2. Sometimes with fcr before the caufal noun: 
Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man for the pu- 


nifhment of his fins ? am. iii. 39- 
3. To inform againit. 

Now, maiter Shallow, you’ll complain of me to the 

council ? Shake/peare. 


To CoMPLA'IN. v. a. | This fenfe is rare, and perhaps not very 
proper.] To lament; to bewail. 
Gaufride, who couldit fo well in rhime complain 
The death of Richard, with an arrow flain. Dryden. 
CoMPLAINANT. 7. f. [from complain.) One who urges a 
fuit, or commences a profecution againft another. 
Congreve and this author are the moft eager complainants 
of the difputes Collier. 
CoMPLA‘INER. z7. /. [from complain.) One who complains; a 
murmurer ; a lamenter. > 
St. Jude obferves, that the murmurers and complainers are 
the fame who fpeak fwelling words. Government of the Ta - 
Philips is a complainer ; and on this occafion I told lord - 


that complainers never fucceed at court, though moe 
% wit. 


=. terre 
“do. 
ComPLa‘InT. 2. {. (complainte, French.] 
1. Reprefentation of pains or injuries ; lamentation. 
I cannot find any caufe of complaint, that good laws have fo 
much been wanting unto us, as we to them. Hookers 
As for me, is my complaint to man. Job. 
2. Th- ufeo ubjeét of complaint; grief. 
The poverty af the clergy in England hath been the com- 
plaint of all who wifh well to the church. Swift. 


3- A malady; a difeafe. 
One in a complaint of his bowels, was let blood ’till he had 


fcarce any left, and was perfeétly cured. Arbuthnot. 
4- Remonftrance inft ; information againft. 
Full of vexation, come I with complaint 

Againft my child. Shake/peare. 

Againft the goddefs thefe complaints he made. Dryden. 


Cos /PLAISA‘NCE. 7. f> (complaifance, French.) Civility; defire 
s aling; act of adulation. 
Her death is but in complaifance to her. Dryden. 
You muft alfo be induftrious to difcover the opinion of your 
enemies; for you may be affured, that they will give you no 
quarter, and allow nothing to comp/lai/ance. Dryden. 
Fair Venus wept the fad difafter 
OF having loft her fav’rite dove: 
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In complatfance poor Cupid mourn’d ; 
His grief reliev’d his mother’s pain. DT yine. 
COMPLAISANT. adj. [complaijant, French.] Civil; delire. 
to pleafe. 
There are to whom my fatire feems too bold; 
Scarce to wile Peter complai/ant enough, 


And fomething laid of Chartres much too rough. Pape. 
ComPLAISA“NILy. adv. [from complaifunt.] Civilly; with 
defire to pleafe; ceremonioufly. 
In plenty ftarving, tantaliz’d in flate, 
And complatjantly help’d to all I hate ; 
‘Treated, carefs’d, and tir’d, I take my leave. Patea 


COMPLAISA'NTNESS. 7. /. [from complui,ant.] Civility ; com- 

pliance. Diss. 

To COMPLA'NATE. } v. a. [from planus, Lat.) To leve!; to 
To COMPLA‘NE. reduce to a flat and even faurface. 

The vertebrz of the neck and back-bone are madle fhort 

and complanated, and firmly braced with mufcies and tenions. 


Derharnes Piyfi o-thes sgy. 
Comrrra’tr. See COMPLETE. 
Co’MPLEMENT. z. f. [complementnm, Latin.] 
1. Perfeétion ; fulnefs ; completion ; completement. 
Our cuftom is both to place it in the front of our prayers 
as a guide, and to add it in the end of fome principal limbs 
or parts, asa complement which fully perrccteth whatfoever 


may be defective in the reft. Fhovker. 
‘They as they feafted had their fill, 
For a full complement of all their ill. Spenfer. 


For a complement of thefe bleffings, they were enjoyed by 
the protection of a king of the moit harmlefs difpofition, the 


mof{t exemplary piety, the greateft fobricty, chaftity, and 
mercy. Clarendon. 

The fenfible nature, in its complement and integrity, hath 
five exterior powers or faculties. Flate. 

2. Complete fet; complete provifion; the full quantity or 
number. . 
The god of love himfelf inhabits there, 

With all his rage, and dread, and grief and care; ? 

His complement of ftores, and total war. Prior. 

3- Ad{fcititious circumftances; appendages ; parts not neceflary, 
but ornamental. 

If the cafe be fuch as permitteth not baptifm,- to have the 
decent complements of baptifm, better it were to enjoy the body 
without his furniture than to wait for this, till the opportunity 
of that, for which we defire it, be loft. Ftooker. 

Thefe, which have laftly fprung up, for complements, rites, 
and ceremonies of church aétions, are, in truth, for the great- 
eft part, fuch filly things, that very eafinefs doth make them 


hard to be difputed of in ferious manner. Ftooker. 
A doleful cafe defires a doleful fong, 
Without vain art or curious complements. Spenfer. 
Garnifh’d and deck’d in modeft complement, 
Not working with the ear, but with the eye. Shake/p. 


4. [In geometry.] What remains of a quadrant of a circle, or 

. Of ninety degrees, after any certain arch hath been retrenched 
from it. 

5. [in aftronomy.] The diftance of a ftar from the zenith. 

6. O°MPLEMENT of the curtain, in fortification, that part in 
the interiour fide of it which makes the demigorge. 

7. Arithmetical COMPLEMENT of a Logarithm, is what the lo- 

ithm wants of 10,000000 

" COMPLE’TE. adj. [completus, Latin. ] 

x. Perfect; full; without any defects. 

With us the reading of f{cripture in the church is a part of 
our church liturgy, a {pecial portion of the fervice which we 
do to 3; and not an exercife to fpend the time, when one 
doth wait for another coming, ’till the affeimbly of them that 
{hall afterwards worfhip him be complete. Hooker. 

And ye are complete in him which is the head of all princi- 
pility and power. Col. ii. 10. 
‘Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 
‘That all the Greeks begin to worfhip Ajax. Shake/peare. 
If any difpofition fhould appear towards fo good a work, 
the affiftance of the legiflative power would be neceflary to 


make it more complete. Swift. 
2. Finifhed; ended ; concluded. 
This courfe of vanity almoft complete, 
‘Tir’d in the field of life, I hope retreat. Pricr. 


Zo COMPLE'TE. v. a. [from the noun.] To perfect; to finifh. 
In 1608, Mr. Sanderfon was completed mafter of arts. 
Walton's Life of Sanderfon. 
To town he comes, completes the nttion’s hope, 
And heads the bold train’d-bands, and burnsa pope. Pope. 
COMPLETELY. adv. [from complete.] F ully 5 perfectly. 
Then tellus, how youcan your bodies roll, 
‘Through fpace of matter, fo completely full ? Blackmore. 
Whatever perfon would afpire to be completely witty, fmart, 
humorous and polite, muft, by hard labour, be able to retain 
in his memory every fingle fentence contained in this work. 
Swift's Introduétion to Genteel Converfation. 
CoMPE’TEMENT. n.f. [from completement, French.] The aét 


of completing. 
Allow 


Allow sac to give you, from the beft authors, the origin, 
the antiquity, the growth, the change, and the compltement 
of fatire among the Romans. Dryden. 

ComPLeE’TENESs. 2. f. [from complete.) PerfeGtion; the ftate 
of being complete. 
I cannot allow their wifdom fuch a completenc/s and inerrabi- 
lity, as to exclude myfelf. King Charles. 
‘Thefe parts go to make u the completene/s of an 
fubjećt. į > E PER 
COMPLETION. n. {. [from complete. 
1. Accomplifhment ; ‘act of fulfilling ; ftate of being fulfilled. 
‘There was a full entire harmony, and confent of all the 
divine predictions, receiving their completion in Chrift. South. 
2. Utmoft height; perfect ftate. 

He makes it the utmoft comp/eticn of an ill character to bear 

a malevolence to the beit men. Pore. 
CO AIPLEX,. adj. [complexus, Latin.] Compofite; of many 
parts; not fimple; including many particulars. 

Ideas made up of feveral fimple ones, I call complex; fuch 
as beauty, gratitudc, a man, the univerfe; which though 
complicated of various fimple idcas, or complex idcas made up 
of fimp!e ones, yet are confidered each by iticlf as one. Locke. 

A fecondary eflential modc, called a property, fometimes 


goes toward making up the cflence of a complex being. JW atts. 


With fuch perfection fram’d, 

Is this complex ftupendous fcheme of things. 

Co'sirirx. Meji 
leétion. 

“This parable of the wedding-fupper comprehends in it the 
whole complex of all the bleffings and privileges exhibited b 
the gofpel. South. 

ConipLre xepnrss. a. f/. [from complex.] Complication; in- 
volution of many particular parts in one integral; contraricty 
to fimplicity ; compound ftate or nature. 

From the complexedne/s of thefe moral ideas, there follows 
another inconvenience, viz. thatthe mind cannot calily retain 
thofe precife combinations. Locke. 

COMPLEXION. n. f: [coomplexio, Latin. ] 
z. ‘The inclofure or involution of one thing in another. 

‘Though the terms of propofitions may be complex, yet 
where the compofition of the whole argument is thus plain, 
fimple and regular, it is properly called a fimple fyllogifm, 
fince the complexi.n docs not belong to the fyHogiftick form of 
it. Watts. 

2. The colour of the external parts of any body. 
Men judge by the complexion of the fky, 


Lhomfon. 
[from the adjcctive.] Complication; col- 


‘The ftate and inclination of the day. Shake/peare. 
How fweetly doft thou minifter to love, 
‘That know love’s grief by his complexion ! Shake/o. 


WVhat fee you in thofe papers, that you lofe 
So much complexion ? Shake/peare. 
He fo takes on yonder, fo rails againft all married mankind, 
fo curfes all Eve’s daughters, of what complexion foever. Shak. 
Why doth not beauty then refine the wit, 
And good complexicn rectify the will ? Davies. 
Wicenefs, though it renders them infignificant to great pur- 
poles, yet it polifhes their complexion, and makes their fpirits 
ieem more vigorous. Collier. 
If I write on a black man, I run over all the eminent per- 
fons of that complexion. Addifor. 
3- The temperature of the body according to the various pro- 
portions of the four medical humours. 
"Tis ill, though different your complexions are, 


‘The family of heav’n for men fhould war. Dryden. 
For from all tempers he could fervice draw, 

The worth of each, with its allay, he knew; 
And, asthe confident of nature, faw 

How fhe comp/exiczs did divide and brew. Dryden. 


“I he, methods of providence men of this complexion muft be 


unfit for the contemplation of. Burnet. 
Let melancholy rule fupreme, 
Choler prefide, or blood or phlegm, 
it makes no diffrence in the cafe, 
Wor is complexion honour’s place. Swift. 


COMPLE’XIONAL. adj. [from complexion.] Depending on the 
complexion or temperament of the body. - 
Men and other animals receive different tinétures from 
csmplexional cfAoref{cencies, and defcend ftill lower si par- 
take of the fuliginous and denigrating humours. rown. 
Ignorance, where it proceeds from early or complexional pre- 
judices, will not wholly cxclude us from the favour of God. 
Fiddes’s Sermons. 
ConPLe’xXIONALLY. adv. [from complexion.] By complexion. 
An Indian king fent unto Alexander a fair woman, fed with 
poifons, cither by converfe or copulation complexionally to 
deftroy him. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
CoMPLE’xLy. [from complex.] In a complex manner, 
not fimply. 
CoMPLE XNEss. 2. f. 
complex. < 
SOMPLE/XURE. 2. f [from complex.] The involution or comi- 
plication of onc thing with others. 


adi. 


[from complex.] The ftate of being 
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CompLraAnce. n. f. [from comply.] | 
1. The aé& of yielding to any defire or demand; accord; fub- 
miffion. 
I am far from excufing that compliance, for plenary confent 
it was not, to his deftruction. King Charles. 
Wee are free from any neceflary determination of our will 
to any particular action, and from a neceflary ccmpliance with 
our delire, fet upon any particular, and then appearing prefer- 


able good: Locke. 
et the king meet compliance in your looks, 
A free and ready yielding to your wifhes. Rowe. 


The actions to which the world folic#:is our comp/iance are 

fins, which forfeit eternal expectations. .- Rogers. 
What compliances will remove diffé1%.ion, while the liberty 
continues of profefling what new opiy.ons we pleafe? Seifi. 
2. A difpofition to yield to others; cor: plaifance. 
He was a man of few words, an,, of great compliance ; and 
ufually delivered that as his opinion, which he forefaw would 


be grateful to the king. Clarendon. 
COMPLIANT. adj. [fiom comp’y.} 
xr. Yielding ; pe 
‘The complant boughs 
Yielded them. Ailton. 


2. Civil; complaifant. 
To COMPLICATE. v.a. [complico, Latin.] 
1. To entangle one with another; to join. 
Though the particular actions of war are complicate in fact, 
yct they ure feparare and diltinét in right. Bacon. 
In cafe our offence againft God hath been complicated with 
injury to men, we fhould make reftitution. 


V ; ; Lillet/on. 
When the difeafe is complicated with other difeafes, one mutt 
confider that which is moit dangerous. Arbuthnot. 


T here are a multitude of human aétions, which have fo 
many complicated circumftances, afpects, and fituations, with 
re ard to time and place, perfons and things, that itis impof- 
fible for any one to pafs a right judgment concerning them, 
without entering into moft of thefe circumftances. Fatts. 

2. To unite by involution of parts one in another. 

Commotion in the parts may make them apply themfelves 


one to another, or complicate and diipofe them after the man- 
ner requifite to make them {ftick. 


= the | Boyle. 
3- To form by complication ; to form by the union of feveral 
parts into one integral, 
j readful was the din 
OFf hiffing through the hall! thick {warming now 
With complicated monfters, head and tail. Ailton. 


A man, an army, the univerfe, «re com 

fimple ideas, or complex ideas madc up of fi 
Co’MPLICATE. adj. 
tiplicity of parts. 
What pleafure would felicitate 


all in a furvey; as a painter runs over a complicat lieve 
wrought by Titian or Raphael. Š atte. 


Co’MPLICATENESS. 7. /. [from complicate.) The ftate of being 
complicated ; intricacy ; perplexity. 
‘There is great varicty of intelligibles in the world, fo much 
objected to our fenfes, and every feveral object is full of fub- 
divided multiplicity and complicatene/s. 


licated of various 


mple ones. Locke. 
[from the verb.] Compounded of a ean 


his fpirit, if he could grafp 


CoMPLICA‘TION. 7. S- [from complicate.] ees 
x. “The a& of involvieg one thing in another. 
2. The ftate ef being involved one in another. 
All our grievances are either of body or *of mind, or in 
Stic o agaa of both. L Efrange 
he motions of a confufed knowle gir 


i i dge are always full of 
lexity and complications, and feldom in order.. s Wilkins. 


3- os yn se, am confifting of many things involved, perplexed, 

By admitting a complication of ideas, and takip-. P 

thi at once into one queftion, the mind is dazzled and be- 

wildered. atts. 

COMPLICE. 7. J- (Fr. from complex, an aflociate, low Latin.] 

One who is united with others in an ill defign; an aflociate ; 

a confiderate ; an accomplice. i 
E ec ariga ate slat Ne ace noble father, 

o qu e rebels and their complices. Shiu®-reare. 

2 Juftice was afterwards done ace the cirenders, the print 

cipal being hanged and quartered in Smithfield ; and divers of 

his chief complices executed in divers parts of the realm. Hlayw. 

The marquis prevailed with the king, that he might only 


turn his brother out of the garrifon, after juftice was done 
upon his complices.. 


2 Clarendon. 

CoOoMPLIER. 2. f. [from comply.] A man of an eafy temper ; 
a man of ready compliance. 

CO’MPLIMENT. n: £ [compliment, Fr.] An aé&t, or expref- 


fion of civility, ufually underftoo& to include fome h 
and to mean lefs than it declares¢ = AYRE Ys 


He obferved few compliments 1n matter of arms, but fuch 
as proud anger did indite to him. Sidney. 
y fervant, fir? °T was nevcr merty world l 

Since lowly feigning was call’d compliment : 
Y’ are fervant to the duke Orfino, youth. Shakefpeare. 


3 One 


CoM 


Crie whom the mufick of his own vain tongüė 
oth ravifh, like inchanting harmony : 
_ A man of compliments, whom right and wrong : 
Have chofe as umpire of their meeting. Shakefpeares 
What honour that, 
But tedious wafte of time, to fit and hear 
So many hollow compliments and lies, 
Outlandifh flatteries? Miltons Paradife Regained. 
Virtue and religion, heaven and eternal happinefs, are not 
trifles to be given up in a compliment, or facrificed toa jeft. 
Regers’s Sermons. 
Jo Co’MPLIMENT. V.. [from the noun.J] To footh with 
aéts or expreffions of +.*fpecét; to flatter; to praife. 
It was not to comiplimut a fociety, fo muth above flattety and 
the regardlefs air of com gon applaufes. re Glanville. 
Monarchs fhould the r inward foul difguife, 
Diffemble and comman, . be falfe and wile 5; 
By ignominious arts, fo fervile ends 
Should compliment their focs, and fhun. their friends. Prior. 
“The watchman gave fo very great a thiugsp at my door, 


that I awaked, and heard myfelf complimented with the ufual 
falutation. 


Tatler: 
She compliments Menelaus very handfomely and fays he 
wanted no accomplifhment either of mind or body Pope. 


CoMPLiIMF/NTAL. -adj. [from compliment.] Exprefiwe of re- 

{pect or civility; implying compliments. 
I come to fpeak with laris from the prince Troilus: I will 
make a complimental affault upon him. _ ~Shakefpeare. 
Languages, forthe moft part, in terms of art and erudition, 
retain their orizinal poverty, and rather grow rich and abun- 
dant in complimental phrafes, and fuch froth. WV otton. 
This falfehood of Ulyfies is entirely complimental and offici- 
ous. Popes OdyfJey. 

CoMPLIMENTALLY. adu. [from complimental.] Inthe nature 
of a compliment; civilly; with artful or falfe civility. 

This fpeech has been condemned as avaricious : uftathius 
judges it fpoken artfully and comp/imentally. Breon. 

COMPLIME'NTER. 2. f. [from compliment.] One given to com- 
pliments ; a flatterer. 

CO'MPLINE. n.f. [czzapline, Fr. complectinum, low Lat.) The laft 
aét of worfhip at night, by which the fervice of the day is 
completed. ; 

At morn and eve, befides their anthems fweet, 
Their peny mafies and their complines meet. Spenfer. 

Jo CoMPLO’RE. v. n. [csmplorc, Lat.] To make lamentation 
tegether. 

COMPLOT. x. f [Fr. from completum for complexum, low 
Latin, AZenage.] A confederacy in fome fecret crime 5; a plot 5 
a confpiracy. : 

I cannot, my life, my brother, like but well, 
The purpofe of the com lət which ye tell. 
I know their comp/st is to have my life. - Shake/peare. 

Jo CompLo’r. v. a. [from the noun.] To form a plot; to 
confpire ; to join in any fecret defign, generally criminal. 

Nor ever by advifed purpofe mect, 
To plot, contrive, or conplst any ill. Shake/peare. 
A few lines after, we find them comp/otting together, and 
contrivang a new fcene of miferies to the Trojans. Pope. 

COMPLO'TTER. 2. f. [from complot.] A confpirator; one 
joined in a plot. 

Jocafta too, no longer now my fifter, 
Is found complotter in the horrid deed. Dryden and Lee. 

To COMPLY’. v. n. [Séinner derives it from the French com- 


Spenfer. 


plaire; but probably it comes from complier, to bend to. Per | 


is ftillin ufe.] To yield to; to be obfequiousto; to accord 
with; to fuit with. It has with before as well perfons as 
things. 
fing fun complies with our weak fight, 

Ent gilds the clouds, then fhews his globe of light. Waller. 
They did fervilely comp'y with the people in worfhipping 
God by fenfible images and reprefentations. Tillot/on. 
The truth of things will not comply with our conceits, and 


bend itfelf to our interceft. Tihlot san. 
Rer- * -rI am fhe who fav’d your life, 

Ww i rioving, awful, and complying wife. Dryden. 
He made his*with wi‘ his eftate comply, 

Joyful to live, yet not afraid to die. Prior. 


ComPpo’NENT. adj. [compenens, Latin.] “That which conftitutes 
the compound body. 
The bignefs of the component parts of natural bodies may 
be conjeftured by their colours. Newtcn’s Opticks. 
Jo COMPO'/RT. v. n. [csmporter, Fr. from porte, Lat.] “lo 
agree ; to fuit. Followed by with. . 
, Some piety’s not good there, fome vain difport 

‘On this fide fin, with that place may comp-rt. 
be fuch does not ccmpht with the nature of time. 
Fi-lder on Time. 
It is not every man’s talent to diftinguifh aright how far our 
prudence may warrant our charity, and how far our charity 
maz comport with our prudence. L? Eftranze. 
hildren, in the things they do, if they comport with their 


- age, find little difference, fo they may be doing. Lacke: 
N¢ XXVIII. 


Donne. 


3 


To Compo’rtr. v. a. To bear: to endure. Thisisa Gallie® 
fignification, not adopted among us. 
The‘malecontented fort, 

That never can the prefent {tate comport, 

But would as often change as they change will. | Daniel. 
Compo’rt. z. f. [from the verb.] Behaviour; conduét; man- 
ner of acting and looking. 

-I fhall account concerning the rulés and manners of de- 
portment in the recciving, our .<ompcrt and converfation in and 
after it. i Taylors IVorthy Communicant: 

I know them well, and mark’d their rude compcrt 3 

In times of tempeft they command alonc, 

And he but fits precarious on the throne. 

COMPORTABLE: ad [from comport.] Confificnt; 
tradictory. 

We caft the rules and cautions’ of this art into fomë ecr- 
portable method. WKotton’s A chit: Glure.. 

Compo/’RTance. 2. f> [fromecompsrt.] Behaviour; gefture of 
ceremony. 
Goodly comp:rtance each to other bear, 

And entertain themfelves with court'fies meet. Spenfer. 

CeoMPORTMENT. 2. fı [from comp-rt.] Bchaviour. 

By her ferious and devout comp-rtment on thefe folem occa- 
fions, fhe gives am example that is very often too much 
wanted. Aditflan’s Freeholder. 

To COMPOSE. v a. [compofrr, Fr. combono, Latin.] 
1. To form a mafs by joining different things tog.ther. : 

Zeal ought to be comp /:d of the higheft degrees of all pious 
affections. . Spratt. 

2. To place any thing in its proper form aud method. | 
In a peaceful grave my corps ceczup:fe. Dryderé 
3. To difpofe ; to putin the proper ftate for any purpofe. 

The whole army feemed well ccampefed to obtain that by their 

fwords, which they could not by their pen. Crarendon. 
4. To put together adifcourle or fentence. 

.Words fo pleafing to God. as thofe which the fon of God 

himfelf hath compefed, were not poffible for men to frame. 


4&7 cotter. 


Dryden. 
not con- 


5. To conftitute by being parts of a whole. 
Nor did Ifracl *fcape, 

‘Th’ infection, when their borrow'd gold csrzapaos'd 
‘The calf in Oreb. litlte’s Parad fe Lof. 
A few ufeful things, confounded with many trifles, fill cheir 
memories, and compo/e their intellectual poffeffions. TF atts. 
6. To calm; to quiet. 
. He would undertake the journey with him, by which all his 
fears would be c-mmpofzd. Clarendon. 
You, that had taught them to fubdue their foes, 


Cou’d order, teach, and their high fp’rits csmp2fe. JF aller. 
Crirpofe thy mind ; 
Wor frauds are here contriv’d, nor force defign’d. Dryden: 


He, having a full fway and command over the water, had 
power to ftill and comp:/zcit, as well as to move and difturb it. 
Woodward's Natural Fitfiiry. 
Yet to compoz this midnight noife, 
Go, freely fearch where-e’er you pleafe. Prior. 
7. To adjuft the mind to any bufinefS, by freeing it from dif- 
turbance. 
The mind being thus difquieted, may not be able eafily to 
ompife and fettle itfelf to prayer. Duppa’s Rules for Dev:tion. 
We befcech thee to comp-/e her thoughts, and preferve her 
reafon, during her ficknefs. Swift. 
8. To adjuft; to fettle; as, te compofe a difference. 
9. [With printers.] “To arrange the letters; to put the letters 
in order in the forms. 


ro. [In mufick.] To form a tune from the diferent mufical 
notes. 


. COMPOSED. participial adj. [from csmpofe.] Calm; ferious 5 


even ; fedate. 
In Spain there is fomething ftill more ferious and ccmpafcd in 
the manner of the inhabitants. Adli ors Remarks on Italy. 
‘The Mantuan there in fober triumph fate, 
Compos’d his pofture, and his look fedate. Pope. 
Compo’sEDLY. adv. [from c:mp fed.] Calmly; ferioufly; fe- 
dately. 
Aen was walking before the door very c-mp2edly without 
a hat: one crying, Here is the fellow that killed the duke, 
every body afked which is he, the man without tie hat very 
ccmpofedly anf wered, I am he. Clarend:n. 
ComPpo’sEDNESS. 7z. f. [fromcompofed] Sedatenefs; calmnefs}3 
tranquillity. 
He that will think to any putpofe, muft have fixednefs and 
compojednefs òf humour, as well as fmartnefs of parts. JVerri:. 
Cox Po’seR. xz. /: [from comps/z.] 
I. An authour; a writer. 
INo« will be the right feafon of forming them to be able 
writers and compcfirs in every excellent maticr. Milton. 
If the thoughts of fuch authors have nothing in them, they 
at leaft do no harm, and fhew an honeft induftry and a good 
intenr?on in the comp fcr. AAddifon’s Freehilder. 
2. tie that adapts the mufick to words; he that forms a 


tunc. 
5 D For 


CoM 


For compofition I prefer next Lodovico, a moft judicious 
and fweet cosipofer. Pracham of Mufick. 
‘The canapafie has fo expreficd my fenfe, where I intended to 
move the pafflions, that he feems to have been the poet as well] 
as the compofer. Dryden. 

Compo’site. adj. [compofitus, Latin. ] 

The compofite order in architeéture is the laft of the five orders 
of columns ; fo named becaufe its capital is cempofed out of thofe 
of the other orders; and itis alfo called the Roman and Italick 
order. Harris. 

Some are of opinion, that the compofite pillars of this arch 
were madc in imitation of the pillars of Solomon’s temple. 

Addifon`s Remarks on Italy. 

Composi’rion. n. f. [compoftio, Lat.] ; 

r- The act of forming an integral of various diffimilar parts. 

We have exa& forms of comp-fition, whereby they incorpo- 
rate almoít as they were natural fimples. È Lacsn. 

In the time of the yncas reign in Peru, no cormpofition was al- 
lowed by the laws to be ufed in point of medicine, but only 
fimples proper to each difeafe. i Temple. 

2. ‘Ihe act of bringing fimple ideas into complication, oppofed 
to analyfis, or the feparation of complex notions. 

The inveftigation of difficult things, by the method of ana- 
Iyfis, ought ever to precede the method of compofition. Newton. 

3- A mafs formed by mingling different ingredients. - 

Heat and vivacity in age, is an excellent compofition for bufi- 
nefs. Bacor. 

Vaft pillars of ftone, cafed over with a ccmpofttion, that looks 
the moft like marble of any thing one can imagine. <Addifon. 

Jove mix’d upall, and his beft clay employ’d, a 

Then call’d:the happy comp-fitisn Floyd. ; Swift. 

4. The ftate of being compounded; union ; conjunction ; com- 
bination. 

Contemplate things firft in their own fimple natures, and 
afterwards view them in compofition with other things. //atts. 

5- Ihe arrangement of various figures in a piéture. 

3 "lhe difpofition in a pićlure is an aflembling of many parts: 
this is alfo called the c:mp-fiti:zn, by which is meant the diftri- 
bution and orderly placing of things, both in general and in 
particular. Dryden's Dufrefnoy. 

6. Written work. 

Writers are divided concerning the authority of the greater 
part of thofle compofiticns that pafs in his name. L’£Eftrange. 

‘That divine prayer has always been looked upon as a comfofi- 
tion fit to have proceeded from the wifeftof men. + Addi fon. 

When I read rules of criticifm, 1 enquire after the works of 
the author, and by that means difcover what he likes in a cem- 
pofition. Addifin’s Guardian. 

7» Adjuftment; regulation. : 

r A preacher in the invention of matter, election of words, 
compcfition of gefture, look, pronunciation, motion, ufeth all 
thetic faculties at once. Benj. F:bnufon. 

8. Compact; agreement ; differences are 
{cttled. 

Totake away all fuch mutual grievances, injuries, and wrongs, 
there was no way butonly by going upon cempofition and agree- 
ment amongft themfelves. And again, all publick rcgimentr, 
of what kind foever, feemeth evidently to have arifen from de- 
liberate advice, con ultation, and compofition between men, 
judging it convenient and behoveful. fiockir. 

‘hus we are agreed; 

I crave our cemp-/ition may be written, 

And feal’d between us. Shake/p. Anthiny and Clecpatra. 

‘Their courage droops, and, hopelefs now, they with 

For comp-fitisn with th’ unconquer’d fith. Wakhr. 

9- ‘The act of difcharging a debt by paying part; the fum paid. 

ro. Confiftency ; congruity. 


‘There is no compofi ion in thefe news, 
That gives them credit. - 
— Indecd they are difproportion’d. Shake/p. Othello. 

Ir. [In grammar.] ‘The joining of two words together, or the 
prefixing a particle to another word, to augment, diminifh, or 
change its fignification. 

12. A certain methed of demonftration in mathematicks, which 
is the reverfe of the analytical method, or of refolution. It 
proceeds upon principles ‘in themfelvés felf-evident, on defini- 
tions, poftulates and axioms, and a previoufly demonftrated 
feries of propofitions, ftep by ftep, "til it gives a clear know- 
ledge of the thing to be demonftrated. ‘I his is called the fyn- 
thetical method, and is ufed by Euclid in his Elements. Harris. 

Compo'strive. adj. [from comp-fe.] Compounded; or having 
the power of compounding. Ditt. 

COMPO’'SITOR. z. /. [from ccmmpofe.} He that ranges and adjufls 
the types in printing ; prefiman, who 


terms on which 





diftinguifhed from the 
makes the impreffion upon paper. 
CO“MPOS'I. n. fJ. [French, compofitum, Lat.] A mixture of 
various fubflances for enriching the ground; manure. 
We alfo have great variety of compe//s and foils, for the making 
of the carth fruitful. Bacon's Atiant s. 
Avoid what is to come, 
And do not fpread the com, off on the weeds, i 


To make them ranker. dhak efp. Zlarlet. 


COM 


Water young planted fkrubs, amomum efpeciaMy, which 
you can hardly refreth too often, and it Icguires ubundant 


Lejn s Kalend 
comp fi. vet s Kalendar. 
PIT here, as his dream foretold, a cart he found, - 


That carry’d c:mpoff forth to dung the ground. LD ryden, 
In vain the nurfling grove 

Scems fair a while, cherifh’d with folter earth ; 

But when the alien cem;so/? is exhauft, 

Its native poverty again prevails. Pil iipe. 


Jo Compo’st. vw. a. [from the noun.] To manure; 
with foil. E ; 

By removing into worfe earth, or _orbearing to compoff the 
earth, watcr-mint turneth into fiel’ininr, and the colewoure 
into rape, — Llao s Natural Hio y. 

As ftor carth, it ccmpoffeth ifc; for I knew a garuen that 
had a’ field poured upon it, and * did bear truit excelientiy. 

. Becows Natural Liijtsry. 
Compo’stuReE. 7. f. [from comp/i?.] Soil; manure. 
$ he ca‘ ch’s a thiet, 
That feeds and breeds Ly a comp ojture itol’n 
Froin genral excrements. 
COMPOSURE, 7. j. [from ion pefe.] 
i. T'he a& of compoling or inditing. 

‘Dheir-own forms are not like to be fo found, or compre- 

heniive of the nature of the duty, as forms of publick em, ojure, 


Ling Chie: $. 


to enrich 


Shukcf>. Timon. 


2. Arrangement; combination; mixture; ordcr. 
bience-languuges arife, when, by inilitution and agreement, 
fuch a compejure of letters, i.e. fuch a woid, is intended to 
fisnify fuch a certain thing. Fdoider on wlements Gf 3, ecc? 

From the various compef/ures and combinations of thefe cor- 
pufcles together, happen all the varieties of the bodies rermed 
out of them. MF odwara’s N tura: {ilifia y. 

3- The form arifing from the difpcfition of the various parts. 
In compofure of his face, 
Liv’d a fair, but manly grace. 
4- Frame; make; temperament. 
‘To recl the ftreets at noon, and ftand the buffer 

With flaves that fmell of fweatr; fay this becomes him: 

‘As his compofure mult be rare indecd, 

Whom thefe things cannot blemith. 

5- Difpofition ; relative adjuitment. 
‘I he duke of Buckingham {prung, without any help, bya 
kind of congenial cemiposure, to the likenels of our late lovirescn 
and matter. 

6. Compofition ; framed difcourfe. 

Diicouries on fuch occafions are feldom the produdlions of 
leifure, and fl:ould be read with thote ftavourabie allowances 
that are made to hafty compa/ures. atier bury. 

in the compzfures of men, remember you are a man as wall 
as they; and it is not their reafon, but your own, that is given 
to guide you. W utiss hinprovement Gf t.e abdind. 

7- Sedatenefs; calmnefs; tranquillity. : 
‘To whom the virgin majeity of Eve, 

As one who loves, and lome unkindne({s mects, 

With fweet auftere composure thus reply'd. 

The calmeit and fereneift hours ot lite, 
nature are alliilent, and the mind enjoys its mot pei tect cor po- 
Sure. fH utts’s Loick. 

8. Agreement; compofition; fettlement of differences. 

The treaty at Uxbridge gave the fuireit hopes of an happy 

compofure. ` © King CiLurves. 

Van guard! to right and lett the front unfold, 
‘That all may fee, who hate us, how we feck 

.Peace and comp: fire. Adiscws Paradife Loft. 

Things were not brought to an extremity where 1 ieit the 
ftory : there feems yet to be room lett for a comprure; here- 
after there may be only for piry. ac ieee? 

ComPoTa’rion. n. f> [compotatio, 
or tippling together. 
ecrecy to words {poke under the rofe, only mean, in cø- 
petation, from the ancient cuftom in fy mpotiack 
wear chaplets of rofes. 
If thou wilt prolong 

Dire cszufotation, forthwith realon quits 

Her empire to confufion and mitrulc, c4’ 

And vain debates; then twenty tongues at once 

Conipire in fenfelefs jargon ; noughe is heard 

But din and various clamour, and mad rant. 

To COMPOLUND. v a. [componc, Latin. ] 

1. To mingle many ingredients together in one mafs, 
z. To form by uniting various parts. 

ji W hofoever compoundeth any like it, fhall be cut of. Ex. 

It will be difficult to evince, that mature does not Make de- 
compounded bodies; I mean, rhingle together fuch bodes as 
are already cosmmpcrunded of elementary, or rather of inmy ones. 

2 Boyle's Scej tical Chymi/. 

The ideas, being each but one fingle perception, are caler 
got than the more complex ones ; and therefore are not liable 
to the uncertainty, which attends thofe cmpourdedoncs. Locke. 

3- To mingle in difterent pofitions ; to combine. 
e canuot have a fingle image that did not enter through 


tne 


Crefan. 


Shake, peare. 


LE elton. 


ATiltan. 


when the pafi:ons of 


Lat ] The act of dusting, 


mectings, to 
Lrows'’s fuisar Erreurs. 


Phiips. 


XXX. 


‘the fight; but we have the power of altering and compounding 
thofe images into all the varieties of picture. Addifon. 
4. [In grammar.] Ivo form one word from two or more words. 
a Where it and Tigris embrace each other under the city of 
Apamia, there do they agree of a joint and compounded name, 
and are called Pifo-Tig: ts. . Raleigh. 
$.. To compofe by being united. 
Who'd be fo mock’d with glory, as to live 
But in adream of friendhhip 2 © 
‘To have Sig pomp, and all what ftate compounds, 
But only pated like. his varnifh’d friends ! Shake/p. 
6. To adjuft a oWference by fome receffion from the rigour of 
laims. 
va I would to God all ftrifes were well compounded. Shak. 
If there be any ifcord or-fuits between any of the family, 


they arecomp:undcd nd appeafed. Bacon. 
7. To difcharge a deb by paying only part. 
Shall I, ye god he.cries, my debts compound ? Gay. 


To CoMPO'UND. V. 7. i 
1. To come to terms of agreement by abarsmg fomething of the 
firt demand. It has for before the thing accepted or remitted. 
They were, at laft, glad to compound fox big bare commit- 
ment to the Tower. Clarendon. 
Pray but for half the virtues of this wife i 
Compound for all the reft, with longer life: Dryden. 
2. ‘To bargain in the lump, ; 
Here’s a fellow will help you to-morpow< compound with 
him by the year. Shake/peare. 
. To come to terms. 
2 h compornd:d to furnifh ten oxen after Michaelmas 
for thirty pounds. Carews Sarvey of Cornwal, 
_ Once more I come to know of thee, king Harry, 
If for thy ranfom thou wilt now compound, 


Before thy moft afflured overthrow ? Shake/peare. 
Made all the royal ftars recant, ie 

Compound and take the covenant. Ftudibras: 
But ufelefs all, when he, defpairing, found 

Catullus then did with the winds compound. Dryden. 


Paracelfus and his admirers have compounded with the Ga- 
lenifts, and brought a mixed ufe of chymical medicines into 
the prefent practice. ee 8 Timple. 

4. To determine. This is not in ufe. 7 
Wee here deliver, : 9 

Subfcribed by the confuls and patricians, i 

Together with the feal of the fenate, what 

We have compounded on. 

Co'MPOUND. aj. [from the verb.] 
x. Formed out of many ingredients ; not fingle. 


~ Shakefpeare. 


The ancient eleétrum had in it a fifth of filver to the gold, - 


and made a compound metal, as fit for moft ufes as gold. Bacon. 
Compound fubfances are made up of two or more fimple 


fubftances. Watts’s Legick. 
2. [In grammar.] Compofed of two or more words; not 
dimple. 


‘Thofe who are his greateft admirers, feem pleafed with them 

as beauties ; I fpeak of his compound epithets. _ Pope. 
3. COMPOUND, or azgregated Flower, in botany, is fuch as con- 
fiffs of many little fowers, concurring together to make up 
one whole one; each of which has its ftyle and ftamina, and 
adhering feed, and are all contained witbin one and the fame 
calyx: fuch are the funflower and dandelion. Ffarris. 


Co’mMrounpD. 2.f [from the verb.] “The mafs formed by tie ` 


union of many ingr. dients. ; he 
For prefent ufe or profit, this is the rule: confider the price 
of the two fimple bodies ; confider again the dignity of the 
one above the other in ufe; then fee if you can make a com- 
pen. d chat will fave more in price than it will lofe in dignity 
O teue. Bacon’s Phyfical Rem. 
As man is a compound and mixture of flefh, as well as 
{pirit. 
j Love, why do we one paffion call? A 
W hen ’tis a compound of them all ; a k 
Where hot and cold, where fharpand fweet, 


7- i thé equipages meet. Swift. 
wiPO*’UNDAB adj. [from compound.] Capable of being 
compounded. 


Compo’unDeR. n. /. [from To compound. ] 
1. One who endeavours to bring parties to terms of agreement. 
; Thofe foftners, fweetners, compounders,.and expedient- 
mongers, who fhake their heads fo ftrongly- Swift. 
2. A mingler; one who mixes bodies. : À 
To COMPREHE'ND. v. a. [comprehendo, Latin.] 
x. To comprife; to include; to contain ; to imply- 
If there be any othe commandment, it is briefly compre- 
ed in this faying, namely, Thou fhalt love thy neighbour 
as thyfelf. ; Romans. 
It would be ridiculous to grow old in the ftudy of every 
neceflary thing, in an art which comprehends fo many feveral 
parts. l Dryden's Duf: efuoy. 
2. To contain in the mind; to underftand ; to conceive. 
Rome was not better by her Horace taught, 


Than we are here to comprehend his thought. Walter. 


Seuth’s Sermons. . 


COM 

*Tis unjuft, that they who have not the leaft notion of 
heroic writing, fhould therefore condemn the pleafure whitch 
others receive from it, becaufe they cannot vor p ehend it. Dryd. 

COoMPREHE’NSIBLE. adj. [compebenfib-e, Fr. compreben/ibili:s 
Lat.] Intelligible; attainable by the mind; conceiveable by 
the underftandinz. 

The horizon fets the bounds between the enlightened and 
dark parts of things, between what is and what is not com- 
prehenfible by us. Loske. 

CoMPREHE’NsIsLyY. adu. [from comprehenfible.] With great 
power of fignification or underftanding; fignificantly; with 
great extent of fenfe. : 

The words wifdom and rightcoufnefs are commonly ufed 
very comprchenfibly, fo as to fignify ail religion and virtue. Ti/. 

CoMPREHE’NSION. n. f. [ecmprebenfto, Latin. ] 
1. The actor quality of comprifing or containing; inclufion. 

In the Old Teftament there is a clofe comprebenfion of the 
New, inthe New an open difcovery of the Old. tdLooker. 

The comprebenfion of an idea regards all effential modes and 
properties of it; fo body, in its cssnprebenfion, takes in foli- 
dity, figure, quantity, mobility. Watts’s Logick. 

2. Summary; epitome; compendium; abftraét ; abridgment in 
which much is comprifed. 

If we would araw a fhort abftract of human happinefs, 
bring together all the various ingredients of it, and digeft 
them into one prefcription, we muit at laft fix on this wife and 
religious aphorifm in my text, as the {fum and comprhen/fion 
of all. Rogers's Sermons. 

3- Knowledge; capacity; power of the mind to admit and con- 
tain many ideas at once. 
ou give no proof of decay of your judgment, and ecm-~ 
prebenfion of all things, within the compafs of an human un- 
derftanding. . | Dryden. 
4- [In rhetorick.] A trope or figure, by which the name of a 
whole is put for a part, or that of a part for the whole, ora 
definite number for an indefinite. Harris. 
COMPREHE’nSIVE. adj. [from comprelend.] 
I. Having the power to comprehend or underftand many things 
at once. 

He muft have beena man of a moft wonderful comprehenfive 

‘mature, becaufe he has taken into the compafs of his Canter- 
bury tales the various manners and humours of the whole 
Englifh nation in his age; not a fingle charaéter has efcaped 

im. : Dryden's Fabies. 
. His hand unftain’d, his uncorrupted heart, l 
His comprehenfive head ; all intrefts weigh’d, 
All Europe fav’d, yet Britain not betray’d. Pope. 
2. Having the quality cf comprifing much; compendious; ex- 
tenfive: 

So diffufive, fo comprebéenfive, fo catholick a grace is charity, 
that whatever time is the opportunity of any other virtue, that 
time is the opportunity of charity. Sprat. 

ComPREHE’NSIVELY. adv. [from comprehenfive.] In a compre- 
henfive manner. š 

CoMPREHE‘NSIVENESS. n. /. [from comprehenfive.] The qua- 
lity of including much in a few words or narrow compafs. 

Compare the beauty and comprehenfivenes of legends on an- 
cient coins. Aidijon on Ancient Adedais. 


To COMPRE’'SS. v. a. [compreffus, Latin. ] 


‘a. ‘Io force into a narrower compafs; to fqueeze together. 


2. To embrace. 


Her Neptune ey’d, with bloom of beauty bleft, 
And in his cave the yielding nymph compre/?. Pope. 
‘There was in the ifland of Io a young girl comprefd by a 
genius, who delighted to affociate with the mufes. Pope. 
Compre’ss. n. f: [from the verb.] Bolfters of linen rags, by 
which furgeons {uit their bandages for any particular part or 
purpofe. Quincy. 
I applied an intercipient about the ankle and upper part of 
the foot, and by compre/i and bandage drefled it up. Wr/eman. 
COMPRESSIBILITY. x, /. [from compreffible.] The quality of 
being compreffible ; the quality of admitting to be br ought by 
force into a narrower compafs; as air may be comprefied, but 


water can by no violence be reduced to lefs fpace than-it na- 
turally occupies. 


. COMPRE’SSIBLE,. adj. [from comprefs.] Capable of being forced 


into a narrower compafs; yielding to preffure, fo as that one 
part is brought nearer to another. 

‘Their being fpiral particles, accounts for the elafticity of 
air; their being fpherical particles, which gives free paflage 
to any heterogencous matter, accounts for air's being ccm- 
preffitle.. | Cheyne’s Phil. Priz:. 
CoMPRE’SSIBLENESS. n. f. [from compreffible.] Capability of 

being prefied clofe. Dia. 
ComPRE ssion. = [compreffi2, Latin.] The a& of bringing 

the parts of any body more near to each other by violence ; 
the quality of admitting fuch an effort of force as may compel 
the body com preffed into a narrower fpace. 

WW henfoever a folid body is-preffed, there is an inward tu- 
mult in the pacts thereof, fceking to deliver themfelves from 
the ccmprefficr z and this is the caufe of all violent motion. 

Bacen’s Natmw@l £Lifiory. 
The 
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‘The powder in fhot, being dilated into fuch a fame as en- 
dureth not compreffion, moveth likewife in round, the flame 
being in the nature of a liquid body, fometimes ee. 

. -© Bacon’s Natural Hifiory. 

Tears are the effects of the compreffion of the moifture of the 
brain, upon dilatation of the fpirits. Bacon. 

He that fhall find out an hypothefis, by which watcr may 
be fo rare, and yet not be capable of compreffion by force, may 
doubtlefs, by the fame hypothefis, make gold and water, and 
all other bodies, as much rarer as he pleafes ; fo that light may 
find a ready paflage through tranfparenr fubftances. Newton. 

COMPRE'SSURE. n. f. [from compre/s.] The aé& or force of the 
body preffing againft another. : : 

We tried whether heat would, notwithftanding fo forcible 
a compreffure, dilate it. Boyle. 

To ComPRI'NT. v. n. [comprimere, Latin. ] 
The word properly fignifies to print together ; but it is com- 
monly taken, in law, for the deceitful printing of another’s 
copy or book, tothe prejudice of the i grin proprietor. 
Phiiips’s World of Vords. 
Zo Comprise. V. a. [comprendre compris, French.] To con- 
tain ; to comprehend ; to include. 

The necefhty of fhortnefs caufeth men to cut off imperti- 
nent difcourfes, and to comprife much matter in few words. 

. flooker, b. v. Jee. 32. 

Do they not, under doctrine, comprehend the fame that we 
intend by matters of faith? Do not they, under difcipline, 


ccmprife the regimen of the church ? flooker. 

> Lis the polluted love that multiplies ; 
But friendfhip deés two fouls in one cuir se Rofcommon. 
COMPROBA rion. 7. f. [comprobo, Latin. ] roof; atteftation. 


That is only efteemed a legal teftimony which receives com- 
probation from the mouths of at leaft two witnefles. Brown. 

CO’“MPROMISE. x. f: [cconpromiff.m, Latin.] 

1. Compromife is a mutual promife of two or more parties at dif- 
ference, to refer the ending of their controverfies to the arbi- 
trement or equity of one or more arbitrators. Cowel. 

2. A compact or bargain, in which fome conceffions are made 
on each fide. : 

Wars have not wafted it ; for warr’d he hath not ; 
But bafely yielded, upon ete iba 
That which his anceftors atchiev’d with blows. Shake/p. 

To Co’MPROMISE. vV. a. [from the noun. 

1. To compound; to adjuft a compaét by mutual conceffions ; 
as, they compromifed the affair at a middle rate. 

2. In Shake/peare it means, unufually, to accord ; to agree. 
Laban and himfelf were compromis’d, 
That all the yearlings, which were ftreak’d and pied, 
Should fall as Jacob’s hire. Shake/p. 
CoMPROMISSO’RIAL. adj. [from compromife.] Relating to a 
compromife. 
CoMPROVI'NCIAL. 7. f. 
to the fame province. 
At the confecration of an archbifhop, all his comprevincials 
ought to give their attendance. Ay liffe. 
COMPT. z. f- (compte, Fr. computus, Lat.] Account; com- 
putation 5; reckoning. ° 
‘Your fervants ever 
Have theirs, themfelves, and what is theirs, in compts 
“Io make their audit at your highnefs’ pleafure, 
Still to return your own. Shake/peare. 
To Compr. V. a. [compter, French.] To compute; to num- 
ber. We now ufe Zo Coun‘, which fee. 


[from con and- provincial.] Belonging 


Co’MPTIBLE. adj. [from compt.] Accountable; refponfible; 
ready to give account; fubje&t; fubmifiive. : 
ood beauties, let me fultain my fcorn; I am very comptible 

even to the leaft finifter ufage. Shake/p. 


To COMPTRO'LL. v. a. [This word is written by fome au- 
thours, whodid notattend to the etymology, for controll; and 
fome of itsderivatives are written in the fame manner.] To 
controll; to over-rule; to oppofe. ; 

CoMPTRO'LLER. z. f. [fromcomptroll.] Dire@or; fupervifor ; 
fuperior intendent ; governour. 

‘This night he makes a fupper, anda great one, 
To many lordsand ladies : 
I was fpoke to, with Sir Henry Guilford, 
‘This night to be comptrollers. Shake/p. 
The comptrollers of vulgar opinions pretend to find out fuch 
a fimilitude in fome kind of baboons. Temple. 
My fate permits me not from: hence to fly ; 
Nor he, the great comptroiler of the fky. Dryden. 

CoMPTROLLERSHIP. n. f [from comptroller.J Superinten- 
dence. 

The gayle for ftannery-caufes is annexed to the comptroller- 
ip. Carews Survey of Cornwal. 

ComPu’LsA TIVELY. adv. [from compulfatory.] With force 3 by 
conftraint. ; Clariffa. 

CoMPU'LSATORY. n.f. [from compulfor, Latin. ] Having the 
force of compelling ; coactive. a 

Which is no other 
But to recover from us by ftrong hand, 


And terms compulfatory, thofe ’forefaid lands 
So by his father loft. : Shake/peare: 
CoMPU'LSION. n.f: [compulfo, Latin.] : 
x. The act of compelling to fomething ; force; violence of the 
ents. . 
ioe reafons were as plenty as blackberries; I would give no 


man a reafon on compulfion. ; Shakefp. 
Thoughts, whither have ye led me! with that fwect 


Compulfion thus tranfported. Adi ltin, 
Such {weet compu/fien doth in mufick lye, 
To lull the daughters of neceflity. Milton. 


2. The ftate of being compelled; violence fuf.ired. 


Compulfion is in an agent capable of volizion, when the be- 
ginning or continuation of any action is ontrary to the pre- 


ference of his mind. Locke. 
When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear, 
With what compulfion and laborious ight 
We funk thus low ? Adi ston. 


‘This faculty is free from compul on, and fo fpontaneous, 
and free from determination by the particular objeét. Zale. 
Poffibly there were others who affifted Harold, partly out of 
fear and compulfion, i Fiale on Cosrr:nor Law. 
MPULSIVE. gdj. [from compulfer, Fr. compulfus, Latin.] 
Having the power to compel ; forcible. 
ù The Danube, vaft and deep, 
Supreme öf rivers, to the frightful brink, 
Urg’d by compulfve arms, foon as they reach'd, 
ew terror chill’d their veins. f Philips. 
The clergy would be glad to recover their dues by a more 
fhort and compulfive method. Swift. 
COMFULN VELY. adv. [from cempulfive.] By force; by vio- 
ence. : 
CoMPU’LSIVEN ESS. n.f. [from compulfive.] Force 3 CompuNion. 
Compv’tsority. adv. [trom compulfory.) in a compulfory or 
forcible manner 5 by force; by violence. 

To fay that the better deferver hath fuch right to govern, 
as he may compulforily bring under the lefs worthy, is idle. Bac. 

Compu’tso.y. adj. [ecmpulfoire, French. ] Having the power 
of neceffitating or compelling. 

He erreth in this, to think that aétions, proceeding from 

> are properly compulfory actions ; which, in truth, are not 
only voluntary, but free actions; neither compelled, nor fo 
much as chip fically neceffitated. Brambal., 

Kindly it would be taken to comply witha patent, although 
not compulfory. Swiz77. 

COMPU’ TION. n. f: [componétion, Fr. from pungo UNEI? 
to prick, Latin. ] 
1. The power of pricking ; ftimulation ; irritation. 

This is that acid and piercing fpirit, which, with fuch ac- 
tivity and compunćłion, invadeth the brains and noítrils of thofe 
that receive ‘it. Brown's Vuigar Errours. 

2. The ftate of being pricked by the confcience ; repentance 5; 
contrition. 

He acknowledzed his difloyalty to the king, with cxprcffions 
of great ccmpuné?icn. Clarendon. 

Compu’ncrious, adj. [from compunFion.] Repentant; foirow- 
ful; tender. 
Stop up th” accefs and paflage to remorfe, 
That no bunc?ious vifitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpofe. Shaie/peare. 
Compu’ncrive. adj. (from compunétion.] Cau ng remorfe. 
OMPURGA’TION. n. f. |ccmpurgatis, Latin.) 5i he practice of 
juftifying any man’s veracity by the teftimony of another. | 
CompPpurca’ror. n. /. [Latin.] One who bears his teftimony 
. to the credibility of another. 

“Tbe next quarry, or chalk-pit, 
tion: thefe are fo obvious, that I need not be far to feck fora 
compurgator. ‘Yoodward’s..a. ra spat. 
MPUO’TABLE. adj. [from compute.] Capable of being num 
bered or computed. 

f, inftéad of twenty-four letters, there were twenty-four 
millions, as thofe twenty-four millions are a finite number ; 
fo would all combinations thereof be finite, though not eafily 
computable by arithmetick. i 


will give abundant attefta- 


Fale. 
CompPuTra’rion. n. f: [from compute.] 
I. The act of reckoning; calculation. 
y princely father 
Then, by juft computation of the time, 
Found that the iflue was not his. Shake/peare. 


2. The fum colfeSed or fettled by calculation. 
We pafs for women of fifty: many additional years are 
thrown into female computations of this nature. Addifon. 
To COMPUTE. v. a. [computo, Latins] To reckon 3 to cal- 
culate; to number; to count. č 
Compute how much water would be requifite tọ lay mhe 
earth under water. LSU Het. 
Where they did compute by weeks, yet ftill the year was 
meafured by months. fielder. 
Alas | not dazzled with their noon-tide rays 
Compute the morn and ev’ning to the day ; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 
A tale that blends theis glory with their fhame. Pope. 
COMPU'TR, 
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Compu’te. n. f. [camputus, Lat.] Computation; calculation. ` 
COMPUTER. nej. [from compute.] Reckoner ; accountant ; 
calculator. 
The kalendars of thefe computers, and the accounts of thefe 
days, are difterent. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
Gave known fome fuch ill computers, as to imagine the 
many millions in ttecks fo much real wealth.’ Swoi¥?, 
Co'MPUTIST. 2. /. [computifie, Fr.) Calculator ; one fkilled in 
the art of num fts oF computation. - ; 
T he treafurer ¿yas a wife man, and a ftrict computif?. Potton. 
We conceive w., have a year in three hundred and fixty-five 
days exact : comput, ys tell us, that we efcape fix hours. Brown. 

COMRADE. 1. f. [camer gde, Fr. from camera, a chamber, one 
that lodges in the fan = chamber, contubernio fruitur.] 

xr. One who dwells in th: fame houfe or chamber. 

Rather I abjurciall roofs, and chufe ' ‘ 
To be a comrade witi)the wolf and owl. | Shake/peare. 
2. A companion; a partner in any labour or danger. 
He permitted them 

‘To put out both thine eyes, ‘and fetter’d fend thee 

Into the commen prifon, there to grind 

Among the flaves and affes, thy comrades, 

As good for nothing elfe. Milton. 

A footman, being newly married, defired his comrade to 
tell h m freely what the town faid of ir. Swift. 

Con. A Latin infeparable prepofition, which, at the beginning 
of words, fignifies union or affociation ; as comcourfe, a running 
together ; to convene, to come together. : 

Con. [abbreviated from contra, again{ft, Lat.] A cant word for 
one who is on the negative fide of a queftion į as the pros and 
cons. 

To CON. v. a. [connan, Sax. to know; as in Chaucer, Old 
auymen connen mochil thinge 3 that is, Old womeri håve much 
knowledge. ] 

I. Io know. 

Of mufes, Hobbinol, I ¢onme no fkill : 
Enough to me to paint out my unreft. _ Spenfer. 

2. To ftudy ; to commit to memory ; to fix in the mind. It is 

a word now little in ufe, except in ludicrous language. l 

You are full of pretty anfwers: have you not been ac- 
quainted with goldfmiths wives, and conz’d them out of rings. 
: Shakefpeare’s As you like it. 

Here are your parts; and I am to intreat you to com them 
by to-morrow niglit. Shakefpeare. 
Our underftanding cannot in this body arrive fo clearly to 
the knowledge of od, and things invifible, as by orderly 
conning over the vifible and inferior creatures. . Milton. 
Shew it him written; and, having the other alfo written 
in the paper, fhew him that, after he has comn’d the firft, and 


require it of him. Flolder. 
The books of which I’m chiefly fond, 
Ate fuch as you have whilom conn’d. Prior. 


All this while John had conn’d over fuch a catalogue of hard 

words, as Weré enough to conjure up the devil. Arbuthnot. 
3. Yo Con rhanks. Ahn old expreffion for to thank. It is the 
fame with /gavair grè. 

I con him no thanks for’t; in the nature he delivers it. Shas. 

Jo CONCA’MERATE. v. a. [comcamero, Lat.] To arch 
over; to vault; to lay concave over. 

(Of the upper beak, an inch and a half confifteth of one 
concameratsed bone, bended downwards, and toothed as the 
other. Grew. 

ConcAMERA‘’TION. z. /. [from concamerate.] Arch; vault. 
What a romance is the ftory of thofe impoffible concame- 
rations, and feigned rotations of .folid orbs ? Glanville. 
"au RSLS ATENATE. v. a. [from catena, Lat. a chain.] 
- To link together; to unite in a fucceffive order. 
CoNCATENA/’TION. n. f- [from concatenate.) A feries of links 5 
an uninterrupted unvariable fuccefiion. 

The Stoick affirmed a fatal, unchangeable concatenation of 

caufes, reaching even to the elicit aéts of man’s will. 
ae n SA n. South's Sermons. 
Cora AVA'TIO:S n. f. (from codncave.] “The act of making 
concave. : 
CONCA‘VE. adj. [concavus, Latin.]  . - 
1. Hollow without angles; as, the inner furface of an égefhell, 
the inner curve of an urch: oppofed to convex. 

The ertat fragments falling hollow, incléfed under their 
concave furface a great deal of air. Burnet. 

Ae Hollow. . > 

Have you not made an univerfal fhout, 

That Tyber trembledjunderneath his banks, 

To hear the replication of vour founds a 
Slade in his comcave fhUzes ? Shake/peare. 

For his verity in love, I do think him as conc@ve as a co- 

vered goblet, or a worm-eaten nut. “Shake/peare. 
ConcA‘’VENESS. 2. f. [from concave.) Hollowncefs. Di. 
Conca’vity. 2. f. [from cenceve.] Internal furface of a hol- 

low fpherical or fpheroidical body. 

They have taken the imprefits of thefe fhells with that ex- 

quifite nicenefs, that no metal, when melted ind caft ina 
mould, can ever poMibly reprefent the tozcavity of that mould 
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with greater exaétncefs than thefe flints do the csmavities O > 
the fhells, whercin they were moulded. Woodward 

CoNCAVO-CONCAYE. adj. Concave or hollow on both fides. 
ConcAVo-CONVEX. adj. [from concave and convex.] Concave 

one way, and convex the other. 
I procured therefore another concavo-conver plate of glafs, 
ground on both fides to the fame fphere with the former plate. 
] Newton’s Opticks- 
A concavo-convex pehtangular plate, part of a fhell that be- 
longs to the entrochus. pa _ Woodward. 
O'NcAVOUsS. adj. [concavus, Latin.] Concave; hollow with- 
out angles. 


Co'ncavousty. adv. [from concavous.] With hollownefs ; in 


fuch a manner as difcovers the internal furface of a hollow 
{phere. ; 
The dolphin that carrieth Arion is concavoufly inverted, 
and hath its {pine deprefied. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Zo CONCE’AL, v. a. [concelo, Latin.] . To hide; to keep fe- 
cret; not to divulge ; to cover; not to detect. 
He oft’ finds med’cine, who his grief imparts 5 


But double griefs afflict concealing hearts. _ Spenfer. 
Come, Catefby, thou art fworn 

As deeply to effeét what we intend, 
As clofely to conceal what we impart. Shake/peare. 


Ulyffes himfelf adds, he was the moft eloquent and the 
moft filent of men : he knew that a word {poke never wrought 
fo much good as a word concealed. he Broome. 

There is but one way I know of converfing fafely with all 
men, that is, not by concealing what we fay or do, but by fay- 
ing or doing nothing that deferves to be concealed. __ Pope. 

Concr’ALABLE. adj. [from conceal.] Capable of being con- 
cealed; poffible to be kept fecret,. or hid. £ 

Returning a lye unto his Maker, and prefuming to put off 
the fearcher of hearts, he denied the omnifciency of God, 
whereunto there is nothing concea/lable. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 

CoNCE'ALEDNESS. 2. f. [from conceal.] The ftate of being 
concealed ; privacy ; obfcurity. Diet. 
Concer’ acer. 2. f. [from conceal.] He that conceals any thing. 
_ They were to undergo the penalty of forgery, and the coz- 
cealer of, the crime was equally guilty. 
ConceE ALMENT. 2. f. [from conceal.] 
i. The act of hiding; fecrefy. 
z She never told her love; 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 


Feed on her damafk cheek. Shake/peare< 
_ ,. ,He is a worthy gentleman, 

Exceeding well read, and profited 

In ftrange concealments. Shake/peare. 


‘Though few own fuch fentiments, yet this concealment de- 

rives rather from the fear of man than of any Being above. 
Glanville’s Scepf- 
2. The ftate of being hid ; privacy; delitefcence. < 

A perfon of great abilities is zealous for the good of man- 
kind, and as folicitous for the concealment as the performance 
of illuftrious aétions. ~- Addifon. 

3. Hiding place; retreat; cover; fhelter. 

The choice of this holy name, as the moft effectual conceal- 
ment of a wicked defign, fuppofes mankind fatisfied that no- 
thing but what is juft is directed by the principles of it. Rogers. 

‘The cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few 5 ; 
Their food is infeéts, and its mofs theif nefts. Thorm/on. 
To CONCE’DE. v. a. [comcedo, Latin.] “To yield; to admit; 
to grant; to Jet pafs undifputed. 
his muft not be conceded without limitation. Boyle. 
The atheift, if, you do but concede to him that fortune may 
be an agent, doth prefume himfelf fafe and invulnerable. 
Bentleys Sermons. 
CONCE'TIT . 2. f. [concept, French 3 conceptus, Litin.] 
x. Conception ; thought; idea; image inthe mind. | 

Here the-very fhepherds have their fancies lifted to fo high 
concetts, as the learned of other nations are content both to 
borrow their names and imitate their Cunning. _ Sidney- 

Impoffible it was, that ever their will fhould change or in- 
cline to remit any part of their duty, without fome objeét 
having force to avert their conceit from God. FLooker. 

His grace looks chcarfully and fmooth this morning : 

“There’s fome corécit, or other likes him well, 

When that h@ bids good-morrow with fuch {pirit. Shake/p. 

In laughing there cver precedeth a con.cit of fomewhat ri- 
diculous, and therefore it is proper to man. Bacon. 

2. Underftanding ; readinefs of apprehenfion. 

How often, alas ! did her eyes tay unto me, that they loved ? 
and yet, I not looking for fuch a matter, had not my conceit 
öpen to underftand them. Sidney. 

The Arit Kind of things appointed by laws humane, con- 
taineth what!never is good cr evil, is notwithitanding more 
feerét than that it can be difcerned by every man’s prefent cor- 
ceit, withour fon: deeper ditcourfe and judgment. flo ker. 

I fhall be fourni of u quick comcezt in judgment, and fhall 
be admired. Wifdeviii, 11. 


5 E 32- Opinion, 
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3- Opinion, generally in a fenfe of contempt; fancy; imagi- 
mation ; fantaftical notion. 
I know not how conceit may rob 
The treafury of life, when life itfelf © 
Yields to the theft. Shake/peare. 
Strong conceit, like a new principle, carrics all eafily with 


it, when yet above common fenfe. Locke. 
Malbranche has an odd conée/t, : 
As ever enter’d Frenchman’s pate. Prior. 


4. Opinion in a neutral fenfe. p 

Secít thou a man wife in his own conceit ? 
hope of a fool than of him. SR 

I fhall not fail t?’ approve the fair conceit 

The king hath of you. 

5. A pleafant fancy. 

His wit is as thick as Tewkfbury muftard : there is no more 
conceit in him than is in a mallet. Shakefpeare. 

While he was on his way to the gibbet, a freak took him 
in the head to go off with a conceit. L’ Eftrange. 

6. Sentiment, as diftinguifhed from imagery. 
Some to conceit alone their works confine, 
And glitt’ring thoughts ftruck out at ev’ry line. 
7. Fondnefs ; favourable opinion ; opinionative pride. 

Since by a little ftudying in learning, and great conceit of 
himfcelf, he has loft his religion; may he find it again-by 
harder ftudy under humbler truth. entley, 

8. Out of Corcerr with. No longer fond of, 

Not that I dare affume to myfelf to have put him owt of con- 
ceit with it, by having convinced him of the fantafticalnefs 
of it. Tillot{on. 

What hath chiefly put me out of conceit with this moving 
manner, is the frequent difappointment. Swift. 

Zo CONCEIT. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To conceive ; to ima- 
gine; to think ; to belicve. 
Onc of the two bad ways you muft conceit me, 

Either a coward, or a flatterer. Shakefpeare. 

They looked for great matters at their hands, in a caufe 
which they comccited to be for the liberty of the fubjeét. Bacon. 

He concerts himfelf to be ftruck at, when he is not fo much 
as thought of. L’ Eftrange. 

The ftrong, by conceiting themfelves weak, are thereby ren- 
dered as unactive, and confequently as ufelefs, as if they oniy 
were fo. ? South, 

CONCEITED. particip. adj. [from conceit. ] 
z. Endowed with fancy. 

He was of countenance amiable, of feature comely, ative of 

body, well fpoken, pleafantly conceited, and fharp of wit. 
Knolles’s Fiiflory of the Turks. 
2. Proud; fond of himfelf; opinionative ; affe&ted 5; fantaftical. 

There is another extreme in obfcure writers, which fome 

empty conceited heads are apt to run into, out of a prodigality 


there is more 
Prov. xxvi. I2». 


Shakefpeare. 


Pope. 


of words, and a want of fenfe. Felton. 
If you think me too conceited, 
Or to paffion quickly heated. Swift. 


What you write of me, would make me more conceited than 
what I {cribble myfelf.. 
3- With of before the object of conceit. 

Every man is building a feveral way, impotently conceited of 

his own model and his own materials. Dryden. 

If we confider how vicious and corrupt the Athenians were, 

how conceited of their own wit, fcience, and politenefs. Bentley. 
ConcEIreDLyY. adv. [from conceited.] Fancifully ; whimfi- 
cally. 
: Cenceitedly drefs her, and be affign’d 

By you fit place for every flower and jewel; 

Make her for love fit fuel. Donne. 
ConceITEDNEss. 2. f. [from conceited] Pride; opinionative- 

nefs ; fondnefs of himfelf. : 
hen men think none worthy efteem but fuch as claim 
under thcir owa pretences, partiality and conctitednef/s makes 
them give the pre-eminence. Collier. 
ConCEITLESs. adj. [from conceit.] Stupid; without thought 5 
dull of apprehenfion. : 
‘Think’ft thou, I am fo fhallow, fo conceitle/s, 

To be feduced by thy flattery. Shake/peare» 
CONCEIVABLE. adj. (from conceive.] 
1. Ihat may be imagined or thought. 

If it were pofflible to contrive an invention, whereby any 

conceivable weight may be moved by any conceivable power 

with the fame quicknefs by the hand, without other inftru- 

ment, the works of nature would be too much fubjeéted to 

art. À IT TIRENSa 
2. Ihat may be underftood or believed. 

‘The freezing of the words in the air in the Northern climes, 

is as couceivac/~ as this {trange union. Glanv. 

It is not conceival/e that it fhould be indeed that very perfon, 

whofe fhape and voice it affumed. Atterbury. 
CONCEIVABLENESS. 2. f) [trom conceivalle.] The quality of 
being conceivable. Dict. 
Concs’1vABLy. adu. [from conceivablle.] Ina éonccivable or 
inteliiggble manner. 


72 CONCEIVE. v. a. [comceveir, Fr. concipere, Latin. ] 


Pope. 


_ 2. Confiftency. 


1. To admit inte the womb: TE 
I was fhapcen in iniquity; and in fin did my mother conceine 
= = Pfalm li. 5. 
2. To form in the mind’; to imagine: 
Nebuchadnezzar hath conceived a purpofe againft you. Fer. 
3- To comprehend; to underftand. He conctives she whole 


Sytem. à 
This kifs, if it durft fpeak, 
Would ftretch thy fpirits up into the aime a 
Conceive, and fare thee well. Shakefpeare. 
4. To think ; to be of opinion. 
If you compare my gentlemen with S, John, you will hard- 
ly conceive him to have been bred in yë fame climate. Swift. 
To ConcCE‘IVE. vV. 7. l 
ž» Io think; to have an idea of. 
The griev’d commons 

Hardly conceive of me: let it be’ nois’d, 

‘That, through our interceffion, this revokement 

And pardon comes. . Shake/peare. 

Conceive of things clearly and diftinéUy in their own matures; 
conceive of things completely in all their parts ; conceive of 
things comprchenfively in all their properties and relations 3 
conceive of -things extenfively in all their kinds ; conceive of 
things orderly, or in a proper method. atts. 

2. Do become pregnant. 

The flocks fhould conceive when they came to drink. Ger 

The beauteous maid, whom he beheld, poffefs’d : 
Conceiving as fhe flept, her fruitful womb 
Swell’d with the founder of immortal Rome. Addifon. 
CONCE'IVER. 2. /. [from conceive.] One that underftands or 
apprehends. 

Though hereof prudent fymbols and pious allegories be 
made by wifer conceivers, yet common heads will fly unto fu- 
perititiqus applications. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

COoNCE’NT. 2. f. [concentus, Latin.] 
xr. Concert of voices; harmony ; concord of found. 

It is to be confidered, that whatfoever virtue is in num- 
bers, for conducing to concent of notes, is rather to be afcribed 
to the ante-number than to the entire number. Bacon. 


"Tis in concent to his own principles, which allow no me 
rit, no intrinfick worth to accompany one ftate more than 
another. Atterbury. 

Ze CONCENTRATE. v. a. [concentrer, Fr. from con and 
centrum, Lat.] To drive into a narrow compafs; to drive 
towards the center. 

Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to its greateft 
ftrength, will coagulate the ferum. Arbuthnot. 

CoNcCENTRA’TION 2. f. [from concentrate.] Collection into a 
narrow fpace round the centre; compreffion into a narrow 
compafs. 

All circular bodies, that receive a concentration of the li ht, 
muft be fhadowed in a circular manner. pes 

To Conce’NTRE. v. n. (concentrer, Fr. from con and CENTUM y 
Latin.] To tcnd to onc common centre; to have the fame 
centre with fomething elfe. 

The bricks having firft been formed in a circular mould, 
and then cut, before their burning, into four quarters or more, 
the fides afterwards join fo clofely, and the points concentre fo 
exactly, that the pillars appear one intire piete. IV ottor. 

All thefe are like fo many lines drawn from feveral objects, 
that fome way relate to him, and cozcentre in him. Fiale. 

Zo CONCE'NTRE. v. a. To emit towards one centre. 
The havi a part lefS to animate, will rather ferve to 
concentre the f{pirits, and make them more aétive in the reft. 


Dees Fe Biej 


In thee concentring all their precious beam - 
Addi for. 


Of facsed influcnce ! 
ConcE’NTRICAL.2 adj. [concentricus, Lat.] Having one com- 
mon centre. 


Concke NTRICK. 
If, as in water ftirr’d, more circles be 
Produc’d ‘by one, love fuch additions take 5 
Thofe, like fo many fpheres, but one he n make 
For they are all concentrick unto thee. Donne. 
Any fubflance, pitched fteddy upon two points, as on an 
axis, and moving about on that axis, alfo defcribes a circle 
concentrick to the axis. MUloxon. 
If the cryftalline humour had been concentrical to the {cle- 
rodes, the eye would not have admitted a whole hemifphere 
at one view. Ray. 
_ If a ftone be thrown into ftagnating water, the waves ex- 
cited thereby continue fome time to arife in the place where the 
{tone fell into the water, and are propagated from thence into 
concentrick circles upon the furfacy of the water to gre eil- 
tances. eu tor. 
The manner of its concretion is by concentrical rings, like 
thofe of an onion about the firft kernel. Arbuthnot. 
Circular revolutions in cencentrick orbs about the fun, or 
other central body, could in no wife be attained without the 
power of the Divine arm. Bentleys 
CoNCE’PTACLE. 7./: [conceptaculum, Lat.] That in which any 
thing is contained ; a vefiel. 


There 


C O N 


There is at this day refident, in that huge conzeptacle, water 
enough to effcét fuch a deluge. lPoodward. 
CONCE'PTIBLE. adj. [from com ipio conceptum, Latin.] That 
may be conceived ; intelligible ; capable to be underftood. 
Some of his attributes, and ihe manifeftations thercof, are 
not only highly delectable to the intellective faculty, but are 
moft fuitable and eafily cenceptib/e by us, becaufe apparent in 
his works. Falc, 
CONCEPTION. 2. [conceptio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of conceiving, or quickening with pregnancy: 
I will greatly nvaltiply thy forrow, and thy conception; in 


forrow thou fhalt bing forth children. Gene/ts. 
Thy forrow I vill reatly OPIY 
By thy con eption; rhildren thou fhalt bring ; 
In forrow forth. Milton; 
2. The ftate of being co..ceived. 
Joy had the like ccivception in our eyes, 
And at that inftant, Irke a babe, fprung up. Shake/peare: 


ur own productions flatter us: it is impoñible not to be 
fond of them at the moment of their conception. Dryden. 
3. Notion; ideas; image in the mind. = s i 

. Âs conceptions arc the images or refemblances of things to 
the mind within itfell, in the like manner are words or names 
the marks, tokens, or reicmblances of thofle conceptions to the 
minds of them whom we converte with. South. 

Confult the acuteft poets and fpeakers, and they will confefs 
that their quickeft, moit admired conceptions were fuch as darted 
into their minds, like fudden flafhes of lightning, they knew 
not how, nor whence ; and not by any certain confcequence, 
or dependence of one thought upon another, as it is in mat- 
ters of ratiocination. South: 

To have right conceptions about them, we muft bring our 
underftandings to the inflexible natures and unalterable rela- 
tions of things, and not endeavour to bring things to any pre- 
conceived notions of our own. Locke, 

4. Sentiments ; purpofe. ’ 

Thou but remember’{t me of my own conception. I have 
perceived a moft faint neglect of late ; which I have rather 
blamed as my own jealous curiofity, than as a very pretente 
and purpofe of unkindnefs. . kefpeareé. 

Pleafe your highnefs, note 

His dangerous conception in this point : 

Not friended by his wifh to your high perfon, 

His will is moit malignant, and it itretches 

Beyond you to your friends. 

s- Appreheniion; knowledge. 
And as if beafts conceiv’d what reafon were, 

And that conception fhould diftinétly fhow 

They fhould the name of reafonable bear 5 

For, without reafon, none could reafon know. 

6. Conceit; fentiment ; pointed thought. 

He is too flatulent fometimes, and fometimes too dry; 
many times unequal, and almoft always forced; and, befides, 
is full of comeptions, points of epigram, and witticifms ; alk 
which are not only below the dignity of heroic verfe, but 
contyary to its nature. 3 : Dryden. 

Conceprious. adj. [comceptum, Latin.] Apt to conceive ; 
fruitful 5; pregnant. 


Shake/peare. 


Davies. 


Common mother, 
Enfear thy “fertile and conceptions womb ; 
Let it no more bring out to ingrateful man. Shakefpeare. 
CONCE'PTIVE. adj. [con ceptum, Lat.] Capable to conceive. 
In hot climates, and where the uterine parts exceed in heat, 
by the coldnefs of this fimple they may be reduced into a cor- 
eeptive conftitution. rown’s Vulgar Errors. 
T- CORPCEKRN. v. a. [conzerner, Fr. concerno, low Latin.) 
1. To relate to; to belong to. 
Exclude the ufe of natural reafoning about the fenfe of holy 
{fcripture, concerning the articles of our faith ; and then, that 


the fcripture doth concern the articles of our faith, who can 
affure us? ; 4 FLooker. 
Count “audio may hear; for what I would fpeak of coz- 
eee: him. Shakefpeare. 
. Gracious things 
Thou haft reveal’d ; thofe chiefy which concern 
Juft Abraham, and his feed. Atilton. 


This place con-erms not at all the dominion of one brother 
over the other. Locke. 
2. To affeét with fome paffion ; to touch nearly ; to be of im- 
portance to. 
I would not 
The caufe were known to them it moft concerns. Shakepeare: 
Our wars with France have affected us in our moft tender 
wiwetefts, and comcerned u more than thofe with any other 
nation. Addiforn. 
It much concerns them not to fufter the king to eftablith his 
authority on this fide. ; nf Addi on. 
The more the authority of any ftation in 'fociety is ex- 
tended, the more it concerns publick happinefs that it be com- 
mitted to men fearing rae r Rogers. 
r intereít ; to engage by intereft. | 
3 eass a young ares who was fick of the“fmall-pox; I 


CON 


found by enquiry, at a perfon’s concerned for him, that the littie 


tumours left whitifh fpecks behind them. Boyle. 
Above the reft two goddefies appear, 
Concern’d for cach: here Venus, Juno there. Dryden. 


Providence, where it loves a nation, concerns itfelf to own 
and allert the intereft of religion, by blaiting the fpoilers of 
religious perfons and places. South. 

WV hatever paft actions it cannot reconcile, or appropriate 
to that prefent felf by confcioufnefs, it can be no more con- 
cerned in than if they had never been done. Locke. 

They think themielves out of the reach of Providence, and 
no longer concerned to folicit his favour. OLET Ss 

4- To diiturb; to make uneafy. 

In one compreffing engine I fhut a fparrow, without forcing 
any air in; and in an hour the bird began to pant, and be con- 
cerned, and in Iefs than an hour and a half to be fick. Derham. 

Conce’RN. 2: /. [from the verb. } 
x; Bulinefs ; affair; cunfidered as relating to fome one. 
Let carly care thy main concerns fecure, 

‘Things of lefs moment may delays endure. Denham. 

This manner of expofing the private concerns of families, 
and facrificing the fecrets of the dead to the curiofity of the’ 
living, is one of thofe licentious praétices which might well 
deferve the arimadverfion of our government. Addifons 

. A heathen emperor faid, if the gods were offended, it 
was their own concern, and they were able to vindicate them- 
felves. Swift. 

Religion is no trifling concern, to be performed in any care- 


lefs and fuperficial manner. Rogers 
2. Intereft; engagement. 
No plots th’ alarm to his retirements give ; 
"Tis all mankind’s con-:ernm that he fhould live. Dryden. 


When we fpeak of the conflagration of thé world, thefe 


have no concern in the queftion. Burnet, 
3- Importance; moment. 
Myfterious fecrets of a high concern, 
Ahd weighty truths, folid convincing fenfe, 
Explain’d by unaffected eloquence. Rofcommens 


“The mind is ftunned and dazzled amidft that variety of ob- 
jects :* fhe cannot apply herfelf to thofe things which are of the™ 


utmott concern to her. Addifons 
4. Paffion; affection ; regard. - 
Ah, what concerns did both your fouls divide Í 
Your honour gave us what your love deny’d. Dryden: 
O Marcia, let me Hopé thy kind cencerns, 
And gentle wifhes, follow ihe to battle ! Addifon. 


Why all this concern for the poor? We want them nor, as 
the country is now managed : where the plough has no work, 
one family can do the bufinefs of fifty. Swif?. 

CONCE’RNING. prep. [from concern : this word, originally a par- 
ticiple, has before a noun the force of a prepofition. } elating 
to; with relation to: 

‘There ‘is not any thing more fubje& to error than the true 
a e concerning the power arid forces of an eftate. Bacon. ` 

he ancients had no higher recourfe than to nature, as may 
i pa by a difcourfe concerning this point in Strabo: Brouz: 
one can demonftrate that there is fuch an ifland as Ja- 
maica, yet, upon teftimony, I am free ftom all doubt concern- 
img it. Lillotfon<. 
CoNncE’RNMENT. 2. f. [from covicern.] 
xr. The thing in which we are conceéried or interefted ; affair ; 
bufinefs ; intereft. 
To mix with thy coticernments I defitt 


Henceforth, nor too much difappfove my own. Ailton. 
This fhews how ufeful you have been; 
To bring the king’s conmcernments in. Fiudibras. 


Yet when we're fick, the doétor’s fetcht in hafte, 
Leaving our great concernment to the laft. Denham: 
When my concernument takes up no miore room or compalt(s 
than myfelf, then, fo long as I know where to breathe and to 
‘exift, I know alfo where to be happy. South. 

He that is wife in the affairs and concermments of other men, 
but carelefs and negligent of his own, that man may be faid 


to be bufy, but he is not wife. TLillotfore- 
Our fpiritual interefts, andthe great concernmments of a future 
fate, would doubtlefs recur often. Atterbury. 


Propofitions which extend’ only to the prefent life, are 
fmall, compared with thote that have influence upon our ever- 


laitings concernments. Watts. 
2. Relation ; influence. 
Sir, tis of nesr concernmchkt, and imports 
No lefs than the king’s life and honour. Denham: 
He juftly fears a peace with me would prove 
OF ill comcernment to his haughty love. Drydens 


3. Intercourte ; bufinefs. 
The great con.ernment of men is with men, one amongtit 
another. Locke: 

4. Ínportance; moment. 
I loox tj oO «apcrimental truths as meatters of great con- 
cere ment to m wikis.d. Böyle: 

6. Inrerpofition ; regard; meddling. 

He married a daughter to the earl; without any other ap- 
probation 


CON 


probation of her father, or comcernment in it, than fuffering 
him and her to come into his prefence. Clarendon. 
5. Paffion ; cmotion of mind. 3 
While they are fo eager to deftroy the fame of others, their 
ambition is manifeit in their cencernment. 


Dryden. 
If it carr 


y with it the notion of fomething extraordinary, 
if apprehention and convernment accompany it, the idea is like- 
ly to fink the deeper. Locke. 
To CONCERT. v. a: [eoncerter, Fr. from concertare, Lat. to 
preparc thenifelves for fome publick exhibition or performance, 
by private encounters among themfelves. ] N : 
1. To fettle any thing in private by mutual communication. 
2. To fettle; to contrive ; to adjuft. 
Mark how already in his working brain 
He forms the well-concerted fcheme of mifchief. 
COo'NCERT. z. f- [from the verb. ] 
1. Communication of defigns ; cftablifhment of meafures among 
thofe who are engaged in the fame affair. : 7 
All thofe difcontents, how ruinous foever, have arifen from 
the want of a duc communication and concert. Swift. 
2. A fymphony ; many performers pla ing to the fame tune. 


CoNceERTA’TION. 2 fe [concertatio, Latin.] Strife; conten- 
tion. 


Rowe. 


Conce’RTATIVE. adj. [concertativus, Latin.] Contentious ; 
uarrelfome ; recriminating. Dic. 
CONCE'SSION. n. f. [con effio, Latin. ] 
1. Fhe act of granting or yielding. 
The comejion of thefe charters was in a parliamentary 


way. žale. 
2. A grant; the thing yielded. 


1 {till counted myfelf undiminifhed by my targeft conceffions, 
if by them I might gain the love of my people. King Charles. 
When a lover becomes fatisfied by fmall compliances, with- 
out further purfuits, them expeét to find popular affemblies 
content with fmall conceffrons. Swift. 


CONCE’'SSIONARY. adj.. (from conceffion.] Given by indulgence 
or allowznce. 


Conce'’ssivety. adv. [from conccffion.] By way of conceffion ; 
as yielding, mot controverting by affumption. : 5S 
Some have written rhetorica'ly and conceffively ; not contro- 
verting, but affuming the queftion, which, taken as granted, 
advantaged the illation. Brown’s Vulgar £rreurs. 
Concn. a. f. [concha, Latin.] A fheH; a.fea-fhell. 
„He ‘turnifhes her clofet firft, and fills _ 
The crowded fhelves with rarities of fhells : 
Adds orient pearls, which from the conchs he drew, 
And all the iparkling ftones of various hue. Dryden. 
Co’ncnorp. z. f/f. The name of a curve. 
To CONCYLIATE,. vw. a. [concilio, Lat:] To gain; to pro- 
cure good will; to reconcile. 
It was accounted a philtre, or plants that comiliate affec- 


tion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


CONCILIA’ TION. z. f. [from conciliate.] “The 2& of gaining 
or reconciling. Dict. 


ConciLia ror. z- f. [from conciliate.} One that makes peace 
between others. 


CoNcr'LIATORY. adj. [from conciliate.] - Relating to recon- 

ciliation. ; . Dict. 
CONCI NaITY. z. f. [from con:innitas, Latin. ] Decency 5 
` fitnefs. . 


CONCINNOUS. a 
agrecable. 
CONCISE. adj. [concifus, cut, Latin.] Brief; fhort; broken 
into {fhort periods. l 
The concife ftile, which expreffeth not enough,’ but leaves 
fomewhat to be underftood. Ben. Fcbnfort. 
' Where the author is obfcure, enlighten him; where he is 
too brief and conmcife, amplify a little, and fet his notions ina 
fairer view. Watts. 


Conci’sery. adv. [from concife. ] Briefly ; fhortly ; in few 
words ; in fhort fentences. l 


Ulyties here fpeaks very concifely, and he may feem to break 
abruptly into the fubject. Broome. 
CONCI'SENESS. xn. f. [from concife.] Brevity; fhortnefs. 
~ Giving more {cope to Mezentius and Laufus, that verfion, 
which has more of the majefty of Virgil, has lefs of his con- 
cifenefs. ` i Dryden. 
Concri’ston. 2. f. [concifum, Latin.] Cutting off; excifion ; 
deflruction, 
Concira’ rion. a. f. [concitatio 
up, or putting in motion. 
The revelations of heaven are conceived by immediate il- 
lumination of the foul ; whereas the deceiving fpirit, by con- 
citation of humours, produces conceited phantaimes. 


own. 
CONCLAMA‘’TION. 2. f. [conclamatio, Latin.] ‘An ey or 
fhout of many together. 


ict. 
CoRCLAVE. n. ji [conclave, Latin.] 
1. A private apartment: 
2. [he room in which the cardinals meet; or the allembly of 
the cardinals. 
I thank the holy conclave for their loves ; i 
T h&y’ve ient me fuch a man I would have wilh’d for.. Shak. 


dj. (concinnus, Lat.] Becoming ; pleafant; 


> Latin.} The act of ftirring 


2. The collection from  propofitions 


CON 


It was faid of a cardinal, by rcafon of his apparent likeli- 
hood to: itep into St. Peter’s chair, that in two conclaves*he 
went in pope and came out again cardinal. 


South. 
3. A clofe affembly. 
Forthwith a conclave of the godhead meets, 
Where Juno in the fhining fenate fits. Garth. 


To CONCLUDE. w. a. [concludo, Latin. ] 
x. To fhut. 
The very perlon of Chrift therefore, fSr ever and the felf- 


fame, was only, touching bodily fubftance, concluded within 
the grave. 


losker. 
2. To include; to compreħend. 
God hath conciuded them all in unYelief, that he might have 
me upon all. Romans. 
3. To collect by ratiocination. 


The providences of God are promifcuoufly adminiftred in 
this world ; fo that no mañ; can c@iclude God’s love or hatred 
to any perfon, by any thing that befals him. 


j Tilltfon. 
4- To decide ; to determine. 
Youth, ere it fees the world, here ftudies reft; 
And age, returning thence, concludes it beft. Dryden: 
But no frail man, however great or high, 
Can be coucluded blett before he die. Addifon. 
5- To end ; tofinifh. 
Is it concluded he fhall be proteétor ? 
It is detérmiin’d, not concluded yet; 
Bat fo it muft be, if the king, mifc X Shake/peare. 
I will conciiide this part with the fpeech of a counfellor of 
ftate. ` i Bacon. 
"Fhefe are my theme, and how the war began, 
And how con-/uded by the godlike man. Dryden: 
6. To oblige, as by the Artal determination. 


If therefore they will appeal to revelation for their creation, 
we muft be concluded by it. 


ZIale. 

c never refufed to be concluded by the authority of one le- 

gally fummoned. Atterbury. 
To CONCLU'DE. v. n. 


x. To perform the laft a&t of ratiocination 3 to colleét the con- 
fequence ; to determine. 
For why fhould we the bufy foul believe, 
When boldly the concludes of ‘that and this 5 
When of herfelf fhe can no judgment give, 


Nor how, nor whence, nor where, nor what fhe is ? Davies. 
The blind man’s relations import no neceflity of concluding, 
that though black was the rou 


gheft of colours, therefore white 
fhould be the fmootheft. f : 


z thes 3 Boyle. 

‘There is fomething infamous in the very attempt: the world 

will conclude I had a guilty confcience. Arbuthnot. 
2. To fettle opinion. 


an we con.lude upon Luther’s inftability, 
done, becaufe, in a fingle notion no wa fundamental, an 
enemy writes that he had fome doubtings ? Atterbury. 

I queftion not but your tranflation will do honour to our 
country 5 for I conclude of it already from thofe performances. 


Addifon to Pope. 


as Our author hae 


a. sar to determine. 
hey humbly fue unto your excellence, 
To havea gooely peace concluded of, 


Between the realms of England and of France. § s 
E g g ran bakefpeare 
. And all around wore nuptial bonds, the ties 
Of love’s affurance, and a train of lies, 
‘That, made in luft, comc’ude in perjuries. Dryden. 
CONCLU'DENCY. 2. f. [from concludent. Confequence; regu- 
lar proof; logical deduction of reafon. 
udgment concerning things to be known, ofthe n 
and concluden y of them, ends in decifion. Je. 
ConéLtu DENT. adj. [from conclude.) Decifive ; ending in juft 
and undeniable confequences. 

‘Though thefe kind of arguments may feem more obfcure 
yet, upon a due confideration of them, they are highly con- 
fequential and concludent to my purpofe. Fiale. 

CONCLU'SIBLE. adj. [from conclude.] Deteininable; @@ese 
by regular proof. 


"Tis as certainly comclufthle from God’s prefcience, 


leét 


e i : ‘ * that they 
will voluntarily do this, as that they will do it at all. tLammond. 
CONCLU’SION. 7. f. [from conclude. 


x. Determination ; final decilion. 
Ways of peaceable conclufion there are but thefe two cer- 
tain 3 the one a fentence of judicial decifion, given by autho- 
rity thereto appointed within ourfelves 3; the 


t t l 7 other, the like 
' kind of fentence given by a more giniverfal authority. looker. 


premifed ; the canfe- 
quence. 


‘The conclufion of experience, from the time paft to the time 
prefent, will not be found and perfeét. 


t € Ie f; Bacon. 
And marrying divers principles and grounds, 
Out of their match a true conclifron brings. ’ Davies. 
Then doth the wit 
Build fond conclufions on thofe idle grounds; 
Then doth it fy the good, and ill purfue. Daviese 
_ J only deal by rules of art, 


Such 


CON 


Such as are lawful, and judge by 

Conclufions of aftrology. Fludibras. 

It is of the nature of principles, to yield a conclufion different 
from themifelves. Tillotfon. 

He granted him both the major and the minor; but denied 
him the c:uciufion. Addifon. 

3- The clofe ; the laft refult of argumentative deduction. 

Let us hear the concluf/ton of the whole matter, fear God and 

keep his commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man. 
Belef: xii. 13- 

I have been reafoning, and in conclufion have thought it beit 

to return to what fortune hath made my home. Swift. 
4. Theevent of experiments. 
Her phyfician tells me, 

She has purlu’d conclufions infinite 

Of eafy ways to dic. Shakepeare. 

We practile likewife ail conclufions of grafting and inocu- 
lating, as well of wild trees as fruit trees. Bacon. 

s- The end; the upfhot; the laft part. 
6. In Shase/peare it feems to fignify filence ; confinement of the 
thoughts. 
Your wife Oétavia, with her modeft eyes 
And {till conmclufion, fhall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon me. 
ConcLu’siveE. adj. [from conclude.] 
1. Decifive ; giving the laft determination to the opinion. 

The agreeing votes of both houfes were not by any law or 
reafon conclufive to my judgment. ing Caries. 

‘The laft dictate of the underftanding is not always abfolute 
in itfelf, nor cenclufrve to the will, yet it produces no antece- 
dent nor external neceffity. Brambh. Anfeer to Liobbs. 

They have fecret reafons for what they fecm to do, which, 
whatever they are, they muft be equally comclufive tor us as 
they were for them. Rogers. 

2. Regularly confequential. 

‘lhofe thatare not men of art, not knowing the true forms 
of fyllogifm, cannot know whether they are made in right 
and conclufive modes and figures. Locke. 

CoNcCLU'SIVYELY. adu. [from conelufeve.] with 
final determination. 

‘This I fpeak only to defire Pollio and Eupolis not to fpeak 
peremptorily, or conclufively, touching the point of poffibility, 
*cill they have heard me deduce the means of the execution. 

Bacon's Foly Far. 
ConcLu SIVENESs. 2. f. [from c:nclufive.] Power of determin- 
ing the opinion ; regular confequcnce. 

Confideration of things to be known, of their feveral 
weights, conclufivenc/s, or evidence. : Fiale. 

Jo ConcoaA’GULATE. V. a. [from con and coagulate.] To 
curdle or congeal one thing with another. 

The faline parts of thofe, upon their folution by the rain, 
may work upon thofe other fubitances, formerly concoagulated 
with them. Boyle. 

They do but coagulate themfelves, without comcoagulating 
with them any watcr. Boyle. 

Concoa'GuULATIon. 2. {2 [from concoagulate.] A coagulation 
by which different bodies are joined in one mags. 

To CONCO'CT. v. a. [concogu2, Latin.) 

x. To digeft by the ftomach, to as to turn food to nutriment. 

The working of purging medicines cometh two or threc 
hours after thc medicines taken ; for that the ftomach firit 
maketh a proof, whether it can comecé? them. Bacen. 

Affuredly he was a man of a feeble ftomach, unable to cez:- 
coé? any great fortune, profperous or adverfe. Ftayward. 

The vital functions are performed by general and conftant 
laws 5; the food is conceéicd, the heart beats, the blood circu- 
lates, the lungs play. Cheyne. 

The notions and fentiments of others judgment, as well 
as of our own memory makes our property : it docs, asit were, 
concočł our intellectual food, arrd turns it into a part of our 
felves. atts. 

2. To purify or fublime by heat; or heighten to perfection. 

_ 7> ne {mä}! clofe-lurking minifter of fate, 

vV hofe high ..-zcod?ed verom through the veins 

A rapid lightning darts. Thomfon. 

Concocrion. 7. f: [from .oncoé?.] Digeftion in the ftomach ; 
maturation by heat; the acceleration of any thing towards 
purity and perfection. i - 

This hard rolling is between concoction and a fimple matu- 
ration. Bacon. 

. The conftanteft notion of concoction is, that it fhould fig- 
nify the degrecs of alteration of one body into another, ‘from 
crudity to perfect conceé?¥n, which is the ultimity of that ac- 
tion .or procefs. i Bacon. 

He, though he knew fot which foul fpakc, 
Becaufe both meant, both fpake the fame, 
Might thence a new cencoétion take, 
And part far purer than he camc. Donne. 
Cc ma co zouk: adj. [concolor, Latin.] Of one colour without 
fariety. 


e ro liad animals, and fuch as are confined unto the fame 


Shate/peare. 


Decifively ; 


CONCO’MITANT. 


CON 


colour, we meafure not their beauty thereby ; for if a cow or 

blackbird grow white, we account it more pretty. Brows. 
Conc’oMITANCE. 2%. /- [from con.omiter, Latin.] Subfiftence 
Conc’oMITANCY. $ together with another thing. 

The fecondary action fubfifteth not alone, butin concorri- 
tancy with the other; fo the noftrils are ufcful for refpiration 
and fmelling, but the principal ufe is fmelling. Brown. 

To argue from a coucomitancy to a caufality, is not infallibly 
conclufive. Glanville. 

adj. [concomitans, Latin.] Conjoined 
with ; concurrent with ; coming and going with, as collateral, 
not caufative, or confequential. 

It is the fpirit that furthereth the extenfion or dilatation of 
bodies, and it is ever concomitant with porofity and drynefs. 

Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 

It has pleafed our wife Creator to annex to feveral objects, 
as alfo to icveral of our thoughts, a concomitant plcafure ; and 
that in feveral objects, to teveral degrees. Locke. 

ConcoMITANT. 2. f- Companion; perfon or thing collate- 
rally connected. ` i 

Thefe cffeé&ts are from the local motion of theair, a conco- 
mitant of the found, and not from the found. Bavort. 

Hic made him the chief concomitant of his heir apparent and 
only fon, inajourney of much adventure. Totton. 

n confumptions the preternatural cencomitants, an univerfal 
heat of the body, a torminous diarrhza, and hot diftillations, 
have all a corrofive quality. flarvey. 

The other concomitant of ingratitude is hard-heartcdnefs, or 


want of compafiion. South. 
Horrour ftalks around, 
NVild ftaring, and his fad concomitant, 
Defpair, of abject look. Philips. 


Reproach is a @7comitant to greatnefs, as fatires and invec- 


tives were an effential part of a Roman triumph. Addifon. 
And for tobacco, who could bear it? 
Filthy concomitant of claret ! Prior. 


Where antecedents, comcomitants and confequents, caufes 
and effects, figns and things fignified, fubjects and adjunéts, 
arc neceffarily connected with each other, we may infer. 

i WFatts’s Lozick. 
CONCoMITANTLY. adv. In company 
with others. Dict. 
To CONCOMITATE. U. a. [concomitatus, Lat.] To be collate- 
rally connected with any thing ; to come and go with another. 
This fimple bloody fpectation of the lungs, is differenced 
from that which concomitates a pleurify. tlarvey. 
CO’NCORD. 2. f: [concordra, Latin.] 
x. Agreement between perions or things; fuitablenefs of one ta 
another; peace; union; mutual kindnefs. 
Had I power, I fhould 
Pour the fweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the univerfal pcace. Shakepeare. 
What concord hath Chrift with Belial ? 2 Corinthians. 
Kind concord, heavenly born ! whofe blifsful reign 
Holds this vaít globe in one furrounding chain ; 
Soul of the world ! 
2. Compačt. 
It appearcth by the corcord made between Henry and Ro- 


[from concomitant. ] 


Tickell. 


derick the Irifh king. Davies. 
3- Harmony; concent of founds. 
“The man who hath not mufick in himfelf, 
Nor is not mov’d with comord of {weet founds, 
Is fit for treafons. Shakepeare. 


4. Principal grammatical relation of one word to another. 
Have thofe who have writ about declenfions, concords, and 
fyntaxes loft their labour ? Locke. 
CONCORDANCE. a. f: [:oncordantia, Latin.] 
I. Agreement. 
2. A book which fhews in how many texts of fcripture any 
word occurs. 
I fhall take it for an opportunity to tell you, how you are 
to rule the city out of a ccncordance. South. 
Some of you turn over a concordance, and there, having 
the Saneisel word, introduce as much of the verfe as will 
ferve your turn. Swift. 
An old concordance bound long fince. Swift. 
3. A concord in grammar; one of the three chief relations 
in fpeech. It is not now in ufe in this fenfe. 
After the three concordances learned, let the mafter rcad unto 
him the epiftles of Ciccro. Afcham. 
Conco’RDANT. adj. [concordans, Tat.] Agreeable; agrecing 5 
correfpondent ; harmonious. f 
Were every one employcd in points concordant to thcir na- 
tures, profefiions, and arts, commonwealths would rife up of 
themf{clves. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
CONCORDATE. 2. f. [comcordat, Fr. concordatum, Lat.] A com- 
pact; a convention. 
How comes he to number the want of fynods in the Gal- 
lican church among the grievances of that concordate, and as 
a mark of their flavery, fimce he reckons all convocations of 
the clergy in England to be ufelefs and dangerous ? Swift. 
5 F : Conco’RPoRAL. 


CON 


Conco’RPORAL. adj. [from concorporo, Latin, to incorporate. } 
Of the fame body. Dic. 


To CONCO'RPORATE. U. a. [from con and corpus.] To unite 
in one mafs or fubftance. : 
When we concorporate the fign with the fignification, we 
conjoin the word with the fpirit. Taylor. 
ConcoRPoORA’TION. 2. f. [from concorporate.] Union in one 
mafs ; intimate mixture. Diét. 
Co’ncourse. h. fı [concurfus, Latin.] 
x. The confluence of many perfons or things to one place. 
Do all the nightly guards, 
‘The city’s watches, with the pcople’s fears, 
The concourfe of all good men, ftrikethee nothing? B. Fohnf- 
The coalition of the good frame of the uhiverfe was not 
the product of chance, or fortuitous cozcourje of particles of 


matter. Fiale. 
Vain is his force, and vainer is his fkill, 
With fuch a concourfe comes the flood of ill. Dryden. 
2. The perfons affembled. 
‘The prince with wonder hears, from ev’ry part, 
The noife and bufy concourfe of the mart. Dryden. 


3- The point of junétion or interfeétion of two bodies. 
So foon as the upper glafs is laid upon the lower, fo as te 
touch it at one cnd, and to touch @he drop at the other end, 
making, with the lower glafs, an angle of about ten or fifteen 
minutes; the drop will begin to move towards the concour/fe 
of the glaffes, and will continue to move with an accelerated 
moticn, “till it arrives at that comcour/e of the glafies. Newton. 
CONCREMA‘’TION. 2. f. [from concrenzo, Lat. to burn together. ] 
‘The act of burning many things together. L12?. 
Co’NCREMENT.. 7. f/. [from concrefco, Latin.] The mats 
formed by concre:ion; a colleétion of matter growing to- 
ther. 
== There is the cohefion of thé matter into a more loofe con- 
fiftency, like clay, and thereby it is prepared to the concremcnt 
of a pebble or Aint. Fiale. 
Concre’scence. z. /. [from concrefto, Lat.] The act or qua- 
lity of growing by the union of teparate particles. 

Secing it is neither a fubftance perfcét,. nor inchoate, how 
any other fubftance fhould thence take concrefcence hath not 
been taughr. yok Raleizh. 

T2 CONCRE’TE. v. n. [conercfeo, Latin.] To coalefce into 
one mafs ; to grow by the union and cuohefion of parts. 

The mineral or metallick matter, thus concreting with the 
cryftalline, is equally diffufed throughout the body of it. Food. 

When any faline liquor is evaporated to a cuticle, and let 
cool, the falt concretes in regular figures; which argues that 
the particles of the falt, before they comcreted, floated in the 
liquor at equal diftances, in rank and file. Newton. 

The blood of fome who died of thè plague, could not be 
made to concrete, by realon of the putrefaction already begun 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Tə CONcCRE'TE. v. a. To form by concretion; to form by 
the coalition of fcattered particles. 

That there are in our inferior world divers bodies, that 
are conereted out Of others, is beyond all difpute: we fce it in 
the metcors. š Flac. 

CONCRETE. adj. [from the verb.] 
1- Formed by concretion; formed by coalition of feparate par- 
ticles into one mafs. 

The firft concrete ftate, or confiftent furface of the chaos, 
muit be of the fame figure as the laft liquid -ftate. Burnet. 

2. In logick. Not abftra&t; applied to a fubject. 

A kind of mutual commutation there is, whereby thofe 
concrete names, God and man, when we fpeak of Chrift, do 
take interchangeably one another’s room; fo that, for truth of 
fpeech, it fkilleth not whether we fay that the fon of God 
hath created the world, and the fon of man by his death hath 
faved it; or elfe that the fon of man .did create, and the fon of 
God died to fave the world. Tooker. 

Concrete terms, while they exprefs the quality, do alfo cither 
exprefs or imply, or refer to fome fubject to which it belongs ; 


as white, round, long, broad, wife, mortal, living, dead: - 


but thefe are not always noun adjectives in a grammatical 
fenfe ; for a fool, a philofopher, and many other concretes, are 
fubftantives, as well as knavery, folly and philofophy, which 
are the abftract terms that belong to them. FF atts. 

Co’ncRETE. 2. f. A mafs formed by concretions or union of 
various parts adhering to each other. 

If gold itfelf be admitted, as it muft be, for a porous con- 
ercte, the proportion of void to body, in the texture of com- 
mon air, will be fo much the greater. Bentley. 

CONCRE’TELY. adv. [from con:rete.] In a manner including 
the fubject with the predicate; not ab(tradtly. 

Sin confidered not abftractedly for the mere act of obli- 

uity, but concretely, with fuch a fpecial dependance of it upon 

e will as ferves to render the agent guiity. 

ConCRE’TENESS. 1. /. [from concrete. } 
tion of fluids into a folid mafs. 

COoNCRE'TION. z. f- [from ccncrete.]} 

I. The actof concreting; coalition. 


2. Thæmafs formed by a coalition of feparate particles. 


orris. 
Coagulation; collec- 
Dé. 


CON 


Some plants upon the top of the fea, are fuppofed te grow 
of fome concretion of Aime from the water, where the, fea 
ftirreth little. 

Heat, in 
of a human 


accor, 
eneral, doth not refolve and attenuate the juices 


ody; for too great heat will produce concretions. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Co'NcRETIVE. adj. [from concrete.] Having the power to pro- 
duce concretions; coagulative. 

When wood and other bodies petrify, we do not afcribe 
their induration to cold, but unto falinous fpirit, or corncretive 
juices. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ConcrR’TURE. 2. f. [from concrete.] A mafs formed by coa- 
ulation. Z 
Caner BINAGE. 2. f. (concubinage, Fr. concubinatus, Latin.] 
The a& of living with a woman not married. 
Adultery was punifhed with death by the ancient heathens ; 
concubinage was permitted. roome. 
CONCUBINE. z. f. [concubina, Lat.] A woman kept in for- 
nication ; a whore; aftrumpet. 
I know, I am too mean to be your queen; 

And yet too good to be your concubine. Shake/peare. 

When his great friend was fuitor to him to pardon an of- 
fender, he denied him: afterwards, when a concubine of his 
made the fame fuit, he granted it to her; -and faid, Such fuits 
were to be granted to whores. 

He caufed him to paint one of his concubines, 
Campafpe, who had the greateft fhare in his affection. 


Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 
‘The wife, though a bright goddefs, thus gives 


Bacon. 


called 


ace 
To mortal concubines of frefh embrace. Crnuilie. 
Fo CONCU’LCATE., v. a. [conculco, Latin.] To tread or 


trample under foot. Diet. 


COoNCULCA'TION. n. f. [conculcatio, Latin.) Trampling with 
the fect. Ditt. 
ConcCu’PISCENCE. n. f. {concupifcentia, Latin.] Irregular de- 
fire ;' libidinous wifh; luft; lechery. 
We know even fecret comupifience to be fin, and are made 
fearful to offend, though it be but in a wandering cogitation. 
fFfooker, b.i. 
In our faces evident the figns 
Of foul concus-ifcence ; whence evil ftore, 
Ev’n fhame, the laft of evils. Afilton. 
Nor can tbcy fay, that the difference of climate inclines 
one nation to concupifeence and fenfual pleafures, another to 
blood-thirftinefs : it would difcover great ignorance not to 
know, thata people has been over-run with recently invented 
vice. Bentley. 
CONCU'PISCENT. adj. [concupifcens, Latin.] Libidinous ; 
lecherous. 
He would not, but by gift of my chafte body 


To his concupifcent intemperate luft, 
Releafe my brother ! 


Shake/peare. 
CoNCUPISCE’NTIAL. adj. [from conmcupifcent.] Relating to 
concupifcence. Dia. 


ConcuPi’sciBLe. adj. [concupifcibilis, Lat.] Impreffing defire ; 
eager; defirous ; inclining to the purfuit or attainment of any 
thing. 

‘Lhe fchools reduce all the paffions to thefe two heads, the 


concupi tible and irafcible appetite. South. 


To CONCU'R. v. n. [concurro, Latin.] 
x1. To meet in one point. 
‘Though reafon favour them, yet fenfe can hardly allow 
them ; and, to fatisfy, both thefe muft concur. Temple. 
2. To agree; to joinin one aétion, or opinion. 
Acts which fhall be done by the greater part of my execu- 


tors, fhall be as valid and effe&ual as if all my executors h 
concurred in the fame. Swift. 
3- It has with before the perfon with whom one agrees. 

It is not evil fimply to concur with the heathens, either in 
opinion er action; and that conformity with them is only 
then a difgrace, when we follow them in that they do amifs, 
or generally in that they do without reafon. Flooker. 

4- it has to before the effect to which one conetirs. < 
Their affections were known to concur 6 the moft deperit 
counfels. Clarendon. 
Extremes in nature equal good produce, 
Extremes in man concur to general ufe. Pope. 
5- Tobe united with; to be conjoined. 

To have an orthodox belief, and a true profeffion, concurring 
with a bad life, is only to deny Chrift with a greater fo- 
lemnity. South. 

Teltimony is the argument; and, if fair probabilities or 
reafon concur with it, this argurhent hath all the ftrencth it 
can have. Tiller on. 

6. To contribute to one common event with joint power. 
hen outward caufes concur, the idle are fooneft feized 
by this infeétion. Collier. 
Concu’RRENCE. 
Cake RREO. $ n”. f- [from concur.] 
1- Union; affociation ; conjun&tion. 
We have no other meafure but our own ideas, with the 
eocurren-e Of other probable reafons, to perfuade us. Locke. 
2- Agreement; 


CON 


2. Agreement; act of joining in any delign, or meafurés. 
heir concurrence in perfuafion, about fome material points 
Belonging to the fame polity, is not ftrange. Hooker. 
The concurrence of the peers in that fury, can be imputed to 
the irreverence the judges were in. Clarendon. 
‘Tarquin the proud was expelled by an univerfal concurrence 


of nobles and people. Swift. 
3- Combination of many agents or circuimftances. 
Struck with thefe great conmcurrences of things. Cra/haw.: 


He views our behaviour in every concurrence of affairs, and 
fees us engage in all the poffibilities of action. Addifon: 
4- Affiftance; help. 
From thefe fublimt images we collect'the greatnefs of the 
work, and the neceffity of the divine com.urrence to it. Rogers. 
x. Joint right ; “common claim. 
' A bifhop might have officers, if there was a concurrency 
of juriidiction between him and the archdeacon, Ayliffe. 
CONCURRENT. adj. [from concur:] 
zx. Ating in conjunétion ; agreeing in the fame aét3; contri- 
buting to the fame event; concomitant-in agency. 
I join with thefe laws the perfonal prefence of the king’s 
fon, as a concurrent caule of this reformation. Davies. 
For without the concurrent coufent of all thefe three parts 


of the legiflature, no fuch law is or can be made. tales 
All combin’d, ^. “> 
Your beauty, and my impotence of mind; _. 
And his concurrent lame, that blew my fire 5 
For ftill our kindred fouls had one detire. Dryden. 


2. Conjoined ; affociate; concomitant. 

‘There is no difference between the corcurrent echo and the 

iterant, but the quicxnefs or flownefs of the return. Bacon. 
Concu’/RRENT. 2. f. [from concur.] That which concurs; a 
contributory caufe. 

To all affairs of importance there are three neceflary conz- 
currents, without which they can never be difpatched ; time, 
induftry, and faculties. Decay of Picty: 

CONCU’SSION. n: f- [concuffio, Lat.] The act of íhaking ; 
agitation; tremefaction. 

It is believed that great ringing of bells in populous Cities, 
hath diffipated peftilent air ; which may be from the concuffion 
of. the air. Bucon. 

There want not inftances of fuch an univerfal concuffion of 
the whole globe, as muft needs imply an agitation of the 


whole abyfs. . Woodward. 
The ftrong concufficn on the heaving tide; 
Roll’d back the vefiel to the ifland’s fide. Pope. 


Concu’ssive. adj. [concuffusy 
uality of fhaking. 
To CO? DE’MN. v. a. [condemno, Latin.] 
x. To find guilty ; to doom to punifhment: contrary to abfolve. 
My onitianes hath a thoufand feveral tongues, 
And every tongue brings in a fev’ral tale, 


Latin.] Having the power of 








And ev’ry tale condemns me for a villain. Shake/peare: 
Is he found guilty ?— 
Yes truly is he, and condemn'’d upon'ts Shake/peare. 


Confidered as a judge, it condemn: where it ought to ab= 


folve, and pronounces abfolution where it ought to «ondemmn. 
#Fiddes’s Sermons. 
2. It has zo before the punifhment. 
The fon cf man fhall be betrayed unto the fcribes, and 
they fhall condernn him tə death. Mat. xx. 18. 
3- To cenfure; to blame; to declare criminal ; contrary to 
approve. 
Who then fhall blame 
His pefter’d fenfesto recoil and ftart, 
Wren all that is within him does condemn 
KItfelf for being there ? Shake/peare. 
The poet who flourifhed in the fcene, is condemned inthe 
ruclic. Dryden. 
He who was fo unjuft as to do his brother an injury, will 
fcarce be fo juft as to condemn myfelf for it. Locke. 
They who approve my conduct in this particular, are much 
more siumero.s than thoie who condemn it. SpecPutor. 
4- To fine. 
And the king of Egypt put him down at Jerufalem, and 
condemned the land in an hundred talents of filver. 2 Coren. 
5. To thow guilt by contratt. ‘ 
The righteous that is dead fhall condemn the.ungodly which 
are living- . ifd. iv. 16. 
CONDE uN ALLE. adj. [from condemn.] Blameable ; culpable. 
ife commands to deface the print of a chauldron in affies, 
which ftrictly to obferve were condemnable fuperftition. Brown. 
<CCONDEMNA’TION. 2. f. [“budemnatio, Latin.] The _ featence 
by which any one is doomed to punifhment; the 2ét of con- 
demning; the ftate of beimy condemned. = 
There is therefore now no condemnation to them. Rom. viii- 
CONDE'MNATORY. adj. [irom cendemn.] Paffing a fentence of 
condemnation, or of cenfure. ; ; 
He chat paifes the firft condemnatory fentence, 1s like the 
incendiary in a popular tumult, who is chargeable with all 


thot diforders to which he gave rile. 
- Government of the Tongue. 


CON 


CONDE'MNER. 2. f: [from condemn.] A blamer; a cenfure, 
a cenfor. 

Some few are the only refufers and condemners of this ca 
tholick praétice. Taylor 

CONDE’NSABLE. adj. [from condenfate:] “That which is capabk 
of condenfation; that which can be drawn or compreffed int< 
a narrower compafs. 

‘This agent meets with refiflance in the moveable, and no 
being in the utmoft extremity of denfity, but conden/able ye: 
further, every refiftancé works fomething upon the move: 
to condente it. Digby on the Soul 

To CONDE'NSATE. V. A. To conden€e ; 
to make thicker. 

To CONDE’NSATE. V. ”n. “To grow thicker. 

ConDe’NSATE. adj. [condenfatus, Latin. ] 
denfed ; compoffed into Iefs fpace. 

Water by nature is white; yea, thickened or condenfate. 
moít white, as it appeareth by the hail and fnow. Peacham. 

CONDENSA’TION. n. f. [from condenfate.}] The aét of thicken. 

~ ing any body, or making it more grofs and weighty. Oppofite 
to rarefaction. 

If by natural arguments it may be proved; that water, by 
condenfation, may become earth; the fame reafon teacheth, 
that earth, rarefied, may become water. Raleigh, 

By water-glaffes the account was not regular; for, from 
a.tenuation and cendenfation, the hours were fhorter in hot 
weather than in cold. Browns Fulgar Errours, 

‘Thetupply of its moifture is by rains and (mow, and dews 
and cond.nfation of vapours, and perhaps by fubterraneous 
raflazes. Bentley. 

Zo C1). DE’NSE v.a. [condenfo, Latin.] To make any body 
more inick, clofe, and weighty; to drive or attract the parts 
of any body nearer to each other. Oppoted to rarefy ; to in- 
{piflate. 

_Toving in fo high a fphere, he muft needs, as the fun, 
raife many envious exhalations; which, cozdenfed by a popular 
odium, were capable to cafta cloud upon the brighteft merit. 

x King Charles. 
Some lead their youth abroad, while fome conden/z 

Their liquid ftore, and fome in cells difpenfe. Dryden. 

Such denfe and folid ftrata arreft the afcending vapour, 
ftop it at the furface of the earth, and collect and conden/e 
it there. Woodward. 

Ze ConpeE’'NseE. v. n. To grow clofe and weighty; to with- 
draw its parts into a narrow compas. 

The water falling from the upper parts of the cave, does 
prefently there conden/e into little ftones. Boyle. 

All vapours, when they begin to condenfe and coalefce into 
{mall parcels, become firft of that bignefs whereby azure muft 
be reflected, before they can conftitute others colours. Newton. 

CONDE’NSE. adj. [from the verb]. Thick; denfe; conden- 
fated; clofe; mafly; weighty: 

They might be teparated without confociating into the huge 
condcnfe bodies of planets. Bentley. 

ConDE‘NSER. 2. f. [from condenfe.] A ftrong metalline veffel, 
wherein to crowd the air, by means of a fyringe faftencd 
thereto. Quincy. 

ConpDeE’NsITY. 2. f: [from condenfe.] The ftate of being con- 
denfed ; condenfation ; denfenefs ; denfity. 

Co/NpDERS. 2. f. [conduire, French. ] 

Such as ftand upon high places near the fea-coaft, at the 
time of herring-fifhing, to make figns to the fifhers which 
away the fhole of herrings paffeth, which may better appear to 
fuch as ftand upon fome high cliff, by a kind of blue colour 
that the fifh caufeth in the water, than to thofe that be in the 
fhips. Thefe be likewife called Auers, by likelihood of the 
French Auyer, exclamare, and balkers. Cowel. 

a D. v. n. [condefcendere, Fr. from- defcendos 

atin. 

x. Ie. depart from the privileges of fuperiority by a voluntary 
fubmiffion ; to fink willingly to equal terms with inferiours ; 
to footh by familiarity. 

This method carries a very humble and condefcending air, 


[condenfo, L.atin.] 


Made thick; con- 


when he that inftructs feems to be the enquirer. Watts 
2. To confent to do more than mere juftice can require. 
Spain’s mighty monarch, 
In gracious clemency, does conde/cend, 
On thefe conditions, to become your friend. Dryden. 


He did not primarily intend to appoint this way ; but coz- 
defcended to it as moft accommodate to their prefent ftate. 
Tillotfons Sermon 53 
3. To ftoop ; to bend; to yield ; to fubmit ; to become fubjeét. 
‘an they think me fo broken, fo debas’d 
With corporal fervitude, that my mind ever 


Will condefcendto fuch abfurd commands ? Ailton. 
Nor fhall my refolution 

Difarm itfelf, nor condefcend to parly 

With foolifh hopes. enbar. 


ConDESCE’NDENCE. 7. f. [condefcendance, French.] Voluntary 
fubmililion to a ftate of e quality with inferiours. 
CONDESCE’NDINGLY. adv. [from condeftending.] By way of 
voluntary humiliation ; by way of kind conceffion. ue 
e 


CON 


We condefeendingly made Luther’s works umpires in the 

controverfy. Atterbury. 

ConpeEsceE’nsion. 7. f> [from condefeend.] Voluntary humilia- 

tion ; defcent from fupcriority ; voluntary fubmiffion to equa- 
lity with inferiours. 

It forbids pride and ambition, and vain glory ; and com- 

mands humility and modefty, and condefcenfion to others. Tilior/- 

Courtefly and condefeenfion is an happy quality, which never 

fails to make its way into the good opinion, and into the very 

- heart, and allays the envy which always attends a high 
itation. : Atterbury. 

Raphael, amidft his tendernefs, fhews fuch a dignity and 
condefeenfion in all his behaviour, as are fuitable to a fuperiour 
nature. Addison. 

Convesck#’nsive. adj. [from condefeend.] Courteous; willing 
to treat with inferiours on equal terms; not haughty; not 
arrogant. 

CONDIYVGN.. adj. [condignus, Latin.] Worthy of a perfon ; 
fuitable ; deferved ; merited: it is always ufed of fomething 
deferved by crimes. 

Unilefs it were a bloody murtherer, 
I never gave them condign punifhment. Shake/peare. 
Confider who is your friend, he that would have aie! os 
him to condign punifhment, or he that hath faved him. rb. 

CONDI GNNESS. 2. f. [from condign.] Suitablenefs ; agreeablenefs 


to deferts. Dict. 
ConDYGNLY. adv. [from condign.] Defervedly; according to 
merit. Dict. 


COoNDIMENT. ”#. f. (condimentum, Latin.] Seafoning ; fauce; 
that which excites the appetite by a pungent tafte. 

As for radifh and the like, they are for condiments, and not 
for nourifhmentr. i Bacon. 

Many things are fwallowed by animals rather for condimert, 
guft, or medicament, than any fubftantial nutriment. Brow. 

CONDISCIPLE. 7. f> [covdiferpulus, Lat.] A fchoolfellow. 
Zo CO'NDITE. v. a. [condio, Lat.] “To pickle ; to preferve 
by falts or aromaticks. 

Much after the fame manner as the fugar doth, in the cen- 
diting of pears, quinces, and the like. Grew. 

T'he moft innocent of them arc but like condited or pickled 
mufhrooms, which, carefully correéted, may be harmlefs, 
but can never do good. Taylor. 

Co’NDITEMENT z. f. [from condite.] A compofition of con- 
ferves, powders, and fpices in the form of an eleétuary. Didé. 
CONDITION. n.f: [condition, Fr. conditio, Latin.) 
x. Quality ; that by įwhich any thing is denominated good or 
bad. 
A rage, whofe heat hath this condition, 
"T hat nothing can allay, nothing but blood. 
2. Attribute ; accident; property. 

The king is but a man: the violet fimells, the element 
fhews to him as to me: all his fenfes have but human con- 
ditions. Shake/peare. 

It feemed to us a condition and property of Divine Powers 
and Beings, to be hidden and unfcen to others. | Bacon. 

They will be able to conferve their properties unchanged in 
pafling through feveral mediums, which is another condition of 
the rays of light. Newton. 

3- Natural quality of the mind; temper; temperament; ccm- 
plexion. 

The child taketh moft of his nature of the mother, bcfides 
{peech, manners, and inclination, which are agreeable to the 
conditions of their mothers. Spenjer. 
The beft and foundeftt of his time hath been but rafh ; now mutt 
we look, from his age, to receive not alone the imperfections 
of long engrafted condition, but therewithal the unruly way- 

wardneis that infirm and cholerick years bring with them. 
Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 


Shake/peare. 


4. Moral quality; virtue, or vice. 
Jupiter is hot and moift, temperate, modeft, honeftj ad- 
venturous, liberal, merciful, Joving and faithful, that is, 
giving thefe inclinations ; and therefore thofe ancient kings, 
beautified with thefe conditions, might be called there after 
Jupiter. Raleigh. 
Socrates efpoufed Xantippe only for her extreme ill condi- 
tious, above all of that fex. South. 
5. State; circumftanccs. 
i To usall, 

That feel the bruifes of the days before, 

And fuffer the condition of thefe times 

To lay an heavy and unequal hand 

Upon our humours. Shake/peare. 

It was not agreeable unto the condition of- Paradife and ftate 
of innocence. Browns Fulgar Errours. 

Eftimate the greatnefs of this mercy by the condition it finds 
the finnerin, when Gud vouch{afes it to them. South. 

Did we perfectly know the ftate of our own condition, and 
what was moft proper for us, we might have rcafon to cenclude 
our prayers not heard, if not anfwered. Wake. 

‘This is a principle adaptcd to every paffion and faculty ef 
our nature, to every ftate and cendition of our life. Rogers. 


- CONDI'TIONA'LITY. 7. /. [from conditional.] The 


CON 


Some defponding people take the kingdom to be in no con- 


dition of encouraging fo numerous a breed of beggars. Sut. 
Condition, circumftance, is not the thing ; 
Blifs is the fame in fubject as in king. Pope. 
6. Rank. 
I am, in my condition, 
A prince, Miranda. Shake/peare. 


The king himfelf met with many entertainments, at the 
charge of particular men, which had been rarely practifed ’till 


then by the perfons of the beft condition. Clarendon. 
7- Stipulation; terms of compact. 
Condition : 
What e-ndition can a treaty find 
I’ th’ part that is at mercy ? Shake/peare. 


I yield upon cenditions. —-We give none ' 
To traitors : ftrike him down. Ben. Fchnfon. 
He could not defend it above ten days, and muft then fub- 
mit to the worft conditions the rebels were like to grant to his 
perfon, and to his religion. Clarendon. 
Many are apt to believe remiffion of fins, but they believe 


it without the-¢éndition of repentance. Taylor. 
Thofe barb’rous pirates willingly receive 
Conditigus,. faċh as we are pleas’d to give. Wullers 
Make-our conditions with yon’ captive king.— 
Secure me but my folitary cell ; 
Tis all-I afk him. Dryden, 


8. The writing in which the terms of agreement are comprifed ; 
compaét 5. bond. 
Go with me toa notary, feal me there 
Your fingle bond ; and in a merry fporr, 
If you repay me not on fuch a day, 
In fuch a place, fuch fum or fums as are 
Exprefs’d in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated. Shake/peare. 
To Conpr’Tion. v. n. [from the noun.] To make terms; to 
ftipulate. : 
Iç was conditioned between Saturn and Titan, that Saturn 


fhould put to death all his male children. Raleigh. 
Small towns, which ftand ftiff, ’till great fhot 
Enforce them, by war’s law, conditicn not. Donne. 


. Tis one thing, I muft confefs, to condition for a good office, 
and another thing to do it gratis. L’Efrange. 
CONDI TIONAL. adj. [from condition. ] 
xr. By way of ftipulation ; not abfolute, with limitations ; on 
particular terms. 

For the ufe we have his exprefs commandment, for the 
effect his conditional promife ; fo that, without obedience to the 
one, there is of the other no affurance. Flooker. 

Many fcriptures, though as to their formal.terms they are 


abfolute, yet as to their fenfe they are conditional. Scuth. 
This ftri& neceffity they fimple call ; 
Another fort there is conditional. Dryden, 


2- In grammer and logick. Expreffing fome condition or fup- 
pofition. 

CONDITIONAL. 2. /. [from the adjeétive.] A limitation. A 
word not now in ufe. 

He faid, if he were fure that young man were king Ed- 
ward’s fon, he would never bear arms againft him. This cafe 
feems hard, both in refpect of the conditional, and in refpect 
of the other words. Bacon. 

quality of 
being conditional ; limitation by certain terms. 

And as this clear propofal of the promifes may infpirit our 
endeavours, fo is the conditionality mott efficacious to neceffitate 
and engage them. Decay of Picty.. 

ConDI’TIONALLY. adv. [from conditional.] With certain 
limitations ; on particular terms; on certain ftipulations. 
I here entail 

The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever; 

Conditionally, that here thou take an oath 

To ceafe this civil war. Shake/peare. 

A falfo apprehenfion underftands that pofitively, which was 
but conditionally cxpreffed. Brown gl ulgar Frrours. 

We fee large preferments tendered to him, but conditionally, 
upon his doing wicked offices : confcience fhall here, accord- 
ing to its office, interpofe and proteft. South. 

CONDI'TION'ARY. adj. [from condition.] Stipulated. 

Would God in mercy difpenfe with it as a conditionary, yet 
we could not be happy without it, as a natural qualification 
for heaven. Norris. 

To “Conpr'TIoNATE. V. a. [from condition.] To make con- 
ditions for ; to regulate .by certain conditions. 

That ivy arifeth but where it mfy be fupported ; we cannot 
-af{cribe the fame unto any fcience therein, ‘which fulperds and 
conditionates its eruption. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

CONDI'TIONATE. adj. [from the verb.] Eftablifhed on certain 
terms or conditions. 

That which is miftaken to be particular and abfolute, 
duly underftood, is general, but conditionate, and belongs te 
none who fhall not perform the condition ? SZammond. 

ConDITIONED. adj. [from condition. ] Having qualities or pro— 
perties good or bad, 
‘The 


CON 


The deareft friend to me, the kindeft man, 
The beit condition’ d. Shakefpedre. 
Yo CUOUNDO'LE. v. n. [condolec, latin.] To lament with 
thot: that arein misfortune ; to exprefs concern for the mife- 
rics of others. It has with before the perfon for whofe mif- 
fortune we profefs grief. 
Your friends would have caufe to rejoice, rather than con- 
dole with you. Temple. 
I congratulate with the republick of beafts upon this honour 
done to their king; and mutt condole with us poor mortals, 
who, by diftance, are rendered incapable of paying our re- 


{pects. Addifon. 
To ConDOoO’LE. v, a. To bewail with another. 
I come not, Saripfon, to condole thy chance, 
As thefe perhaps, yet wifh it had not been, 
“Though for no friendly intent. Milton. 
Why fhould our poet petition Ifis for her fafe delivery, and 
afterwards condole her miicarriage. `. Dryden. 
Conpo‘’LeMENT. 2. /. [from condole.} Grief; forrow ; 
mourning. 
‘To preferve 
In obftinate comdolement, is a courfe 
Of impious ftubbornnefs, unmanly grief. Shake/peare. 


CONDOLENCE. #. f. [condolares, French.) “he exprcflion of 
grief for the forrows of another; the civilities and-meflages of 
tricnds upon any lofs or misfortune. 

The reader will excufe this digreflion, due by way of con- 
dolence to my worthy brethren. .. Arbuthnot. 

A Conpo’cer. 2. f: [from condole.] One that’ compliments 
another upon his misfortunes. . 

CONDONA TION. #2. f- [condonatio, Lat.] A pardoning; sor 

iving. ict. 

To CONDUCE. v. n. [conduco, Lat.] To promote an end; 
to contribute; to ferve to fome purpofe. Followed by to. 

The boring of holes in that kind of wood, and then laying 
it abroad, feemeth to conduecez to make it fhine. Bacon. 
“Che means and preparations that may condu-e unto the en- 
terprize. Bacon. 
Every man docs love or hate things, according as he ap- 
prehends them to conduce to this end, or to contradict it. TZrllot/. 
They may conduce to farther difcoveries for completing the 
theory of light. Newton. 

Zo Conpu‘ce. v. a. To conduét; to accompany in order to 
thew the way. In this fenfe I have only found it in the fol- 
lowing paflage. ; 

He was fent to conduce hither the princefs Henrietta- 
Maria. JF otton. 
CONDU'CIBLE. adj. [conducibilis, Latin.] Having the power of 
« conducing; having a tendency to pramote or forward. 
To both, the medium which is moft propitious and condu- 
cible, is air. Bacon. 
Thofe motions of generations and corruptions, and of the 
conducibles thereunto, are wifely and admirably ordered and 
contemporated by the wife providence of the rector of all 
things. : Fiale. 
None of thefe magnetical experiments are fufficient for a 
perpetual motion, though thofe kind of qualities feem moft 
conducible unto it. WP ilkins. 
Our Saviour hath enjoined us a reafonable fervice: all his 
laws are in themfelves conducible to the temporal intereft of 
them that obferve them. Bentley. 

CONDU’CIBLENESS. 2. /: [from conducitble.] ‘The quality of 
contributing to any end. . ig? 

Conpvu’cive. adj. (from conduce.] “That which may contribute 
to any end; having the power of forwarding or promoting. 

An aétion, however conducive to the good of our country, 
will be reprefented as prejudicial to it. `  Mddifon. 
‘Thole proportions of the good things of this life, which 
are moft confiftent with the interefts of the foul, are allo moft 


conducive to our prefent felicity. Rogers. 

CoNnpDvuU’cIVENESS. x. f. [from conducive.] The gua] of con- 
ducing. 

I mention fome examples of the conducivene{s oF e {mall- 

nefs of a body’s parts to its fluidity. i Boyle. 


COYNDUCT. xz. /. [conduit, Fr. con and duetus, Latin.] 
x. Management; economy. 

Young men, in the condué? and manage of actions, em- 
brace more than they can hold, ftir more than they can quiet, 
and fly to the end without confideration of the méans. Bacon. 

How void of reafon are our hopes and fears ! 

W hat in the condué? of our life appears 

So well defign’d, fo luckily begun, 


But when we have our wih, we wifh undone ? Dryden. 
2. The actof leading troops ; the duty of a general. 
Waller. 


Coxndué? of armies is a prince’s art. 
3- Convoy ; efcorte; guard. X 
I was afhamed to afk the king footmen and horfemen, and 
condué? for fafeguard againít our adverfaries. 1 “fdr. viii. 5I- 
His majeíty, 
‘Tend’ring my perfon’s fafety, hath appointed 
This condu? to convey me to the Tower. 
4- The aćł of convoying or guarding. 
" INV XXIX: 


Shake/peare. 


CON 


, Some three or four of you, 
Go, give him courteous conduc? to this place. Shakefpeare. 
5. A warrant by which a convoy is appointed, or fatety is a& 
fured. 
6. Behaviour; regular life. 

Though all regard for reputation is not quite laid afide, it is 
fo low, that very few think virtue and conduc? of abfolute ne- 
cefiity for preferving it. - Ser te 

To CONDUCT. V. a. (conduire, French.J 
I1. To lead; to diret; to accompany in order to flew the wav- 
I fhall ftrait ceondué? you to a hill fide, where I will point 


you out the right path. AZilton. 
may thy pow’r, propitious ftill to mc, 
Condué? my itcps to find the fatal tree, 
In this deep forcft. Dryden. 
2. To ufher, and to attend in civility. 
Pray, reccive them nobly, and condu? them 
Into our prefence. Shakefpcare. 
Afcanius bids ’em be conduc?ed in. Dryden, 


3. To manage; as, to conduct an affair. 
4- To leadan army; to order troops. 


- Connucri’rious. adj. [-onduétitius, Latin.] Hired; employed 


for wages. 
The perfons were neither titularies nor perpetual curatess 
but perfons intirely condectitious and removeable ar plealure. 
Ayligfe’s Parergon. 
Conpu’ctTor. n.f. [from condué?.] 
I. A leader; one who fhews another the way by accompanying 
him. 
Shame of change, an: fear of futur- ill, 


And zeal, the blind conductor of the wiil. Dryden. 
2. A chief; a general. 
Who is conductor of his people ? — 
As ’tis faid, the baftard fon of Glo'lter, Shakefpeares 


3- A manager; a director. 
If he did not intirely project the unio» and regenc:-, none 
will deny him to have been the cnief conda_for in both. A dldlifon. 
4- An inftrument to put up into the bladder, to dir:ct the knife 
in cutting for the ftone. Quincy. 
Conpu'‘cTREss. 2. /. [from coudu&.] A woman thai direéts į 
- direétrefs. | 
Co’npuirT. 2. f- [cenduit, French.] 
xr. A canal of pipes for the conveyance of waters; an aquedué¢t. 
ater,in conduit pipes, can rife no higher 
‘Than the well-head from whence it firft doth fpring. Davies. 
This face of mine is hid 
In fap confuming winter’s drizzled fhow, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up. Shake/peare. 
God is the fountain of honour; and the conduit, by which 
he conveys it to the fons of men, are virtuous and generous 
practices. South. 
Thefe organs are the nerves which are the conduits to con- 
vey them from without, to their audience in the brain. Locke. 
Wife nature likewife, they fuppofe, 
Has drawn two conduits down our nofe. 
2. The pipe or cock at which water is drawn. 
I charge and command, that the conduit run nothing but 
claret wine. ~ Shakejpeare. 
ConpDuPLICA TION. 2. f. [conduplicatio, Latin.] A doubling ; 
a duplicate. ` ~ 
Cone. z. f/. [xavG. Vu xave Bacis xuxr~G@ ist, Ariftotle.| A folid 
ody, of which the bafẹ 1s a circle, and which endsina point. ~ 
gs Ae See Cony: | 
To CONFA’‘BULATE. v. z. [confabulo, Lat.] To talk eafily 
or carelefsly together; to chat; to prattle.’ 
CoNFABULA’TION. 7. f. [confabulatio, Lat.}] Eafy converfa- 
tion ; chearful and carelefs talk. } P 
ConFra’BULATORY. adj. [from confabulate.] Belonging to talk 
or prattle. 
CONFARREA'TION. 7. Ji [confarreatio, Lat. from far, corn.] 
-= The folemnization of marriage by eating bread together. ` 
By the ancient laws of Romulus, the wife was by on/ar- 
reation joined tothe hufband. Ayliffe. 
Jo CONFECT . v. a. (confectus, Latin. To make up into 
fweetmeats ; to preferve with fugar. tfeems now corrupted 
into comfit. 
Co’'nNFEcT. 2. f/f. [from the verb.] 
ConFeE’cTion. 2. f. [confecétio, Latin.} 
I. A preparation of fruit, or juice of fruit, with fugar ; a fweet- 
meat. 
Haft thou not lIearn’d me to preferve? yea fo, 
‘That our great king himfelf doth woo me oft 
For my confections Shakefpeares 
They have in Turky and the Eaft certain confections, which 
they call fervets, which are like tocandied conferves, and are 
made of fugar and lemons. Bacone 
He faw him devour fifh and flefh, fwallow wines and fpices, 
confections and fruits of numberlefs fweets and favours. Addif. 
2. An afiemblage of different ingredients; a compofition; a 
mixture. 
Of beft things then, what world fhall yield confec?ion 
To liken her? i ~ Shak®{peare. 
5G here 


Prior. 


A {weetmear 
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There will be a new confcétion of mould, which perhaps 
wilt alter the feed. Bacon. 
ConFe’CTIONARY.#. f. [from confection.] One whofe trade 
is to make fweetmeats. 
Myfelf, 
Who had the world as my confectionary, 
The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, the hearts of men 
At duty, more than I could frame employments. Shake/p- 
ConFe’CTIONER. 2. f. [from confection. ] One whofe trade is 
to make confections or {weetmeats. 
Confectioners make much ufe of whites of eggs. Boyle. 
CONFE’DERACY. n.f. [confederatizn, Fr. fedus, Latin.) A 
league 3; a contract by which feveral perfons or bodies of men 
engage to fupport each other; union; engagement; federal 
compact. 
What confederacy have you with the traitors ? Shakefp. 
Judas fent them to Rome, to make a league of amity and 
confederacy with him. 1 Aac. viii. 17- 
Virgil has a whole confederacy againftt him, and I muft en- 


dceavour to defend him. Dryden. 
“he friendfhips of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleafure. Addifon. 


An avaritious man in office is in confedera-y with the whole 
clan of his diftri€ét, or dependance ; which, in modern terms 


of art, is called to live and let live. Swift. 
To CONFE’DLRATE. v. a. [confederer, French.] “To join 


in a league; tounite; to ally. 
They were fecretly confederated with Charles’s enemy. 
Knolles’s Fiiflory of the Turks. 
To CONFE’DERATE. v. z. To league ; to unite in a league. 
By words men come to know one anotker’s minds; b 
thote they covenant and confederate. South. 
It is a confederat ng with him to whom the facrifice is 
offered. Atterbury. 
CONEE`DERATE. adj. [from the verb.] United in league: 
For they have confulted together with one confent: they 
are confederate againit thee. Pf. \xxxiii. 5- 
All the fwords 
In Italy, and her confederate arms, 
Could not have made this peace. Shakefpeare. 
While the mind of man looketh upon fecond caufes fcat- 
tered, it may fometimes reft in them, and go no farther ; but 
when it beholdeth the chain of them confederate and linked 
together, it muft necd fly to providence and deity. Bacon. 
‘Oh race confed’rate in crimes, that prove 
Triumphant o’er th’ eluded rage of Jove ! Pope. 
In a confederate war, it ought to be confidered which party 
has the deepeft fhare in the quarrel. Swift. 
CONFEDERATE. z. /. [from the verb.] One who engages 
to fupport another; an ally. - 
Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 


WVith many more sonfederates, are in arms. Shakefpeare. 

WV e ftill have frefh recruits in ftore, 
If our confederates can afford us more. Dryden. 
CONFEDERATION. n. f. (confederation, French.] League; 


compact of mutual fupport ; alliance. 
The three princes enter into fome ftriét league and a Aa 
ration among themfelves. acon. 


Nor can thofe confederations or defigns be durable, when 


fubjeéts make bankrupt of their allegiance. King Charles. 
To CONFER. v. 2. [confero, Lat. conferer, French.) To 
difecourfe with another upon a ftated fubject; to ventilate an 
queftion by oral difcuffion; to converfe folemnly ; to talk 
gravely together; to compare fentiments. 
You will hear us confer of this, and by an auricular affu- 
rance have your fatisfaction. Shakefpeare. 
Reading makes a full man, conference a ready man, and 


writing an exact man; and therefore, if a man write little,’ 


he had need have a great memory ; if he confer little, he had 
nced have a prefent wit; and if he read little, he had need 
have much cunning, to feem to know that he doth not. Bacon. 

W hen they had commanded them to go afide out of the 
council, they en among themfelves. Mitts, iv. ES, 

He was thought to confer with the lord Colepeper upon the 
fubjeét; but had fome particular thoughts, upon which he 


then conferred with nobody. Clarendon. 
‘The Chriftian princefs in her tent confers 
With fifty of your learn’d philofophers ; 
W hom with tuch eloquence fhe does perfuade, 
That they are captives to her reafons made. - Dryden. 


Zoe CoONFE’R. V. a. 
x1. lo compare; to examine by comparifon with other things 
of the fame kind. . 
The words in the 8th verfe, conferred with the fame words 
in the 20th, make it manifeft. Raleigh. 
If we confer thefe obfervations with others of the like na- 
ture, we may find caufe to reétify the general opinion. Bo.le. 
Pliny conferring his authors, and comparing their works 
togéther, found thofe that went before tranfcribed by' thofe 
that followed. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. Te give; to beftow; with oz before him who receives the 


gilt. 


CON 


Reft to the limbs, and quiet I confer 
On troubled minds. : Waller. 
The conferring this honour upon him would increafe «the 


credit he had. ; Clarendon. 
Coronation to a king, confers no royal authority xzpon 
him. South. 


There is not the leaft intimation in fcripture of this privi- 
lege conferred upon the Roman church. Tilotfan. 

Thou conferrc/i the benefits, and he receives them ; the firft ` 
produces love, and the laft ingratitude. Arbuthnot. 

3. To contribute ; to conduce. With z2. 
The clofenefs and compaétnefs of the parts refting together, 
doth much confer to the ftrength of the union. Glanville. 
Co'NFERENCE. 1. f. [conference, French.) 
1. The aét of converfing on ferious fubjects ; formal difcourfe ; 
oral difcuffion of any queftion. 

I fhall grow fkilful in-country matters, if I have often cez- 
ference with your fervant. `“ Sidney. 

Sometimes they deliver it, whom privatcly zeal and piety 
moveth to the inftructors of others by conference; fometime of 
them it is taught, whom the church hath called to the publick, 
either reading thereof, or interpreting. $ Hooker. 

What pafion hangs thefe weights upon my tongue ! 
I cannot fpeak to her; yet fheurg’d conference. Shakefpeare. 
2. An appointed mecting for difcuffing fome point, by perfonal 
debate. a 
3. Comparifon; examination of different things by comparifon 
of each with other. 

Our diligence muft fearch out all helps and furthecrances, 
which fcriptures, councils, laws, andthe mutual conference of 
all mens collections and obfervations may afford. Fisker. 

The conference of thefe two places, containing fo excellent 
a piece of learning as this, expreifed by fo worthy a wit as 
Tully’s was, muft needs bring on pleafure to him that maketh 
true account of learning. Afcham. 

Con FE’RRER. z. /. [from confer.] 
a1. Hie that converfes. 
2. He that beftows. 
To CONFESS. v. a. [confeffer, Fr. confitesr confelCum, Latin.] 
x. To acknowledge a crime; to own a failure. 
He doth in fome fort confefs it. If it be confeffed, itis not 


redrefied. Shakepeare. 
Human faults with human grief ¢o7/z/s ; 
*Tis thou art chang’d. Prior. 


2. It has of before the thing confefled, when it is ufed reci- 
procally. 
Confefs thee frecly of thy fin; 
For to deny each article with oath, 
Cannot remove nor choke the ftrong conception. Shake/p.' 
3- Todifclofe the ftate of the conicience to the prieft, in order 
to repentance and pardon. . 
If our fin be only againft God, yet to cozfefs it to his mi- 
nifter may be of good ufe. Wake. 
4- To hear theconfeffion of a penitent, as a prieft. 
5. To own5 to avow ; to profefs; not to deny. 
W hofoever therefore fhall confe/s me before men, him will 
I confe/s alfo before my father which is in heaven; but who- 
foever fhall deny me before men, him will I alfo deny before 
= 4 father which is in heaven. Afat. x. 325 33- 
6. To grant; not to difpute. à 
They may have a clear view of good, great and confefed 
good, without being concerned, if they can make up their 


' happinefs without it. Locke. 
7- To thew; to prove; toatteft. 
‘Tall thriving trees confc/s’d the fruitful mold ; 
The red’ning apple ripens here to gold. Pope. 


8. It is ufed in a loofe and unimportant fenfe by way of intro- 
duction, or as an affirmative form of fpeech. 
I muft coufe/s I was moft pleafed with a beautiful profpect, 


that name em have mentioned. Addijon, 
To Con 3% v.z. To make confeffion ; to difclofe; to re- 
veal; , be is gone tothe prief? to confefs. 
ConFe’ssEDLY. adv. [from confeffed.] Avowedly; indif- 
putably. į i 


Labour is cfaa a great part of the curfe, and therefore 
no wonder if men fy-from it. | South. 
Great genius’s, e great minifters, though they are con- 
Selfedly the firft in the commonwealth of letters, muft be en- 
vied and calumniated. Pope. 
CONFE’ssion. 2./. [from confe/s.] 
Es Gn acknowledgment of a crime ; the difcovery of one’s own 
gout. 

Your engaging me firft in tWis adventure of the Moxa, and 
defiring the ftory of it from me, is like giving one the tor- 
ture, and then afking his confeffion, which is hard ufage. Te. 

2. The a& of difburdening the confcience toa prieft. 

You will have little opportunity to praétife fuch a confe/- 
fion, ahd fhould therefore fupply the want of it by a due per- 
formance of it to God. Wake. 

3- Profefiion; avowal. 
Who, before Pontius Pilate, witnefled a good cofa ? 
x Zi 
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_ IF there be one amongft the fair’ft of Greece, 

"Thar loves nis miftre's more than in confeffronr, 

And dare avow her beauty and her worth, l 

In other arms than her’s; to him this challenge. Shake/p- 

4- A formulary in which the articles of faith are comprifed. _ 
ConFeE‘’ssion aL. n. j1 [French.] he feat or box in which 
the. conrefior fits to hear the declarations of his penitents. 

In one of the churches I faw a pulpit and confifional, very 
finely inlaid with lapis-lazuli. Addijon. 

Cox FE’SSIONARY. m. J. [confeffionaire, Fr.) The confetlion- 
chair or feat, where the prieft fits to hear confeffions. D/d?. 

Co’nFESSOR. 2. f. |confeffeur, French. ] 

x. One who makes profeffion of his faith in the face of danger. 

He who dics for religion is a martyr; he who fuffers for it is 
a confeflior. 

The doétrine in the thirty-nine articles is fo orthodoxly 
fettled, as cannot be queftioned without danger to our reli- 
gion, which hath been fealed with the blood of fo many mar- 
tyrs and confeffors. Bacon. 

Was not this an exccllent confzffor at leaft, if nota martyr 
in this caufc ? Stillingfleet. 

‘The patience and fortitude of a martyr or confeffor lie con- 
cealed in the flourifhing times of Chriftianity. Addifon. 

It was the aflurance of a refurrcction that gave patience to 
the confejjor, and courage to the martyr. > Rogers. 

2. He that hears confeffions, and prefcribcs rules and meafurcs 
of penitence. 
See that Claudio 

Be exccuted by nine to-morrow morning = 

Bring him his confeffor, let him be prepar’d 5 

For that’s the utmoft of his pilgrimage. Shake/peare. 

If you find any fin that lies heavy upon you, difburthen 
yourfelf of it into the bofom of your confeffor, who ftands 


between God and you to pray for you. aylor. 
One muft be trutted ; and he thought her fit, 
As paffing prudent, and a parlous wit: 
“Lo this fagacious confefor he went, 
And told her. Dryden. 
z. He whoconfefles his crimes. Dit. 


CoxnFE'sT. adje [a poetical word for confefed.] Opens known 5 
acknowledged ; not concealed ; not difputed. 
But wherefore fhould I feek, 
Since the perfidious author ftands confe/? ? 
This villain has traduc’d me. Rowe. 
Conrr’stLy. adv. [trom confzf?.] Undifputably; evidently 5 
without doubt or concealment. 
They addrefs to that principle which is cozfe/fly predomi- 
nant in our mature. Decay of Picty. 
COoNFYCIENT. adj. [conficiens, Lat.] “That caufes or procures ; 
effective. Did. 
Co’N FIDANT. 2. f. [confident, French.] A perfon trufted with 
private affairs, commonly with affairs of love. 
Martin compofed his billet-doux, and intrufted it to his 


confidant. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Jo CONFIDE. v. 2. [confido, Latin.] To truft in; to put 


truft in. 
He alone won’t betray, in whom none will confide. Congr. 
Co'NFIDENCE. H. f/. [confidentia, Latin. } 
1. Firm belief of another’s integrity or veracity ; reliance.. 
Society is built upon truft, and truft upon confidence of one 
another’s integrity. South. 
2. Truft in his own abilities or fortune ; fecurity ; oppofed to 
dejection or timidity. 
Alas, my lord, 
Your wifdom is confum’d in confidence > 
Do not go forth to-day. Shakefpeare. 
His times, being rather profperous than calm, had raifed 
his confidence by fucccfs. Bacon. 


He had an ambition and vanity, and a confidence in himfelf, . 


which fometimes intoxicated, and tranfported, and expofed 
him. Clarendon. 

3. Vitious boldnefS ; falfe opinion of his owrf Bllencies ; op- 
pofed to modcfty. 

Thefe fervent reprehenders of things eftablifhed by publick 
authority, are always confident and bold-fpirited men; but 
their confidence, for the moft part, rifeth from too much credit 
given to thcir own wits, for which caufe they are feldom free 
from crrors. Fdooker. 

4- Confcioufefs of innocence; honeft boldnefs; firmnefs of 


integrity. 
Be merciful unto them which have not the confidence of good 
works. 2 £fdras: 
Juk confidence, apd native righteoufnefs, 
And honour. ATi lton. 


5. Iruft in the goodnefs of another. 
Beloved, if our heart*condemn us not, then have we ¢onfi- 
dence towards God. 1 Jobn. 
6. That which gives or caufes confidence, boldnefs, or fecurity. 
Co/NFIDENT. adj. [from confide. ] 
I. Affured beyond doubt. 
He is fo fure and confident of his particular election, as to 
réfolve he can never fall. 4tdammond. 


: COYNFINE. 2. £ [confinis, Lat. 


CON 
I am confident, that very much may be done towards, thë 
improvement of philofophy. Boyles 
2. Politive ; affirmative; dogmatical. 
3. Secure of fuccefs ; without fear of mifcarriage. 
Both valiant, as men detpiling death ; both confident, as un- 


wonted to be overcome. Sidvey' 
Douvlas, and the Hot-fpur both together, 

Are confident azainft the world in arms. Shac/peare. 

Be not confident in a plain way. Ecclufs 


People forget how little they know, when they grow confi- 


dent upon any prefent ftate of things. Sorth. 
4. Without fufpicion; trufting without limits. 
He, true knight, 
No lIeffer of her honour confident, 
Than I did truly find her, ftakes this ring. Slake/p- 
Rome, be as juft and gracious unto mc, 
_AsI am confident and kind to thec. Shakefpeare. 


5. Bold to a vice; elated with falfe opinion of his own exccl- 
lencies ; impudent. 
Co'NFIDENT. 7. f. [from confide.] Onetrufted with fecrets. 
If ever it comes to this, that a man can fay of his confident, 
he would have deccived me, He has faid enough. South. 
You love me for no other end, , 
But to become my confident and friend ; 
As fuch, I keep no fecret from your fight. 
Co’NFIDENTLY. adv. [from confident. ] 
x. Without doubt; without fear of mifcarriage. 
We fhall not be ever the lefs likely to mect with fuccefs, if 


Dryden. 


we do not expcét it too confidently. Atterbury- 
2. With firm truft. 
The maid becomes a youth ; no more delay 
Your vows, but look, and confidently pay. Dryden. 


3- Without appearance of doubt; without fulpeécting any failure 
or deficiency ; pofitively ; dogmatically. 

Many men leaft of all know what they themfelves moft 
confidently boatt. Pen. Fshnfon. 

it is ftrange how the ancients took up experiments upon 
credit, and yet did build great matters upon them: the obfer- 
vation of {fome of the beft of them, delivered confidently, is, 
that a veficl filled with afhes will reccive the like quantity of 
water as if it had been empty; but this is utterly untrue. 

Bacons Natural Ilifiery. 

Every fool may believe, and pronounce confidently; but wile 

men will conclude firmly. South. 

Co/NFIDENTNESsS. 2. /. [from confident.] Favourable opinion 

of one’s own power; affurance. Did. 
CONFIGURATION. n. /. [configuration, French.] 

1. The form of the various parts of any thing, as they are 

adapted to cach other. 

he different cffeéts of' fire and water, which we call heat 

and cold, refult from the fo differing configuration and agitation 

of their particles. Glanville. 

INo other account can be given of the different animal fe- 
cretions, thanthe different configuration and action of the folid 
parts. : Arbuthnot. 

There is no plaftick virtue concerned in fhaping them, but 
the configurations of the particles whereof they conlift. JV oodw. 

2. The face of the horofcope, according to the afpects of the 
planets towards each other at any time. 

Zo CONFIGURE. v. a. [from figura, Latin.] To difpofe into 
any form. 

Mother earth brought forth legs, arms, and other members 
of the body, fcattered and diftinét, at their full growth; 
which coming together, cementing, and fo configuring them- 
felves into human fhape, made lufly men. Bentley. 

It had formerly the accent on 
the laft fyllable.] Common boundary; border; edge. 

Here in thefe confines flily have I lurk’d, 


To watch the waining of mine enemies. Shake/p. 
You are old: 

Nature in you ftands on the very verge 

Of her confine. Shake/peare. 


The confines of the river Niger, where the negrocs arc, 
are well watered. Bacon. 
’”T was ebbing darknefs, paft the noon of night, 

And Phofphor on the confines of the night. Dryden. 

‘The idea of duration, equal to a revolution of the fun, is 

applicable to duration, where no motion was; as the idea of 

a foot, taken from bodies here, to diftances beyond the confines 

of the world, where are no bodics. Locke. 

Co’NFINE. adj. [confinis, Latin.] Bordering upon; beginning 
where the other ends; having one common boundary. 

Zo CONFINE. v. ne ‘To border upon; to touch on different 


territories, 
Half loft, I feck 
What readieft path leads where your gloomy bounds 
Confine with heav’n. Ailton. 
“ull in the midft of this created fpace, 
» Betwixt heav’n, earth, and fkies, there ftands a place 
Confining on all three. Dryden. 
Zo ConrFi'Ne. yY. a. [confiner, Fr. confinis, Latin.] 
x. To bound v limit. 


2. Ee 


CON 


2, To fhut up; to imprifon; to immure; to reftrain within 
certain limits. 
I'll not over the threfhold. —————— 
Fy, you confine yourfelf moft unreafonably: come, you 
muít go vifit the good lady. Shake/peare. 
I had been 
As broad and gen’ral as the cafing air ; 
But now I’m cabbii’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in 
To faucy doubts. Shakefpeare. 
3- To reiirain; to tie up to. 
He is to confine himiclf to the compafs of numbers, and the 
flavery of rhime. Dryden. 
ConFiNELESS. adj. [from confine.] Boundlefs; unlimited; un- 
bounded ; witheut end. ! 





Black Macbeth 
Will feem as pure as fnow, and the poor ftate 
Efteem him a lamb, being compar’d l 
With my confinelefs harms. Shake/fpeare. 
CONFINEMENT. 2. {/. [from coufine.] Imprifonment; incar- 
ceration 5; reftraint of liberty. 
Our hidden fees 
Now joyful from their long confinement rofe. Dryden. 
‘The mind hates reftraint, and is apt to fancy itfelf under 
confinement, when the fight is pent up in a narrow compafs. 
Addijon’s Speétator. 
As to the numbers who are under this reftraint, people do 
not feem fo much furprifed at the confinement of fome as the 
liberty of others. Addifon. 
ConFi’neR. 2. f. [from confine.] 
x. A borderer; one that lives upon confines ; one that inhabits 
the cxtreme parts of a country. 


‘The fenate hath ftirr’d up the confiners. Shake/fpeare. 
Happy confiners you of other lands, 
That fhift your foil. Daniel. 


2. A near neighbour. 

Though gladnefs and grief be oppofite in nature, yet they 
are fuch neighbours and confimers in art, that the léah touch 
of a pencil will tranflate a crying into a laughing face. Wotton. 

3. One which touches upon two different regions. . 
The participles or confiners between plants and living crea- 
tures, are fuch as have no local motion ; fuch as oyfters. Bagov. 
COoNFI NITY. 2. f. [confinitas, Latin.] Nearnefs; neighbour- 
hood. Did. 
Zo CONFIRM. v. a. [confirmo, Latin.] 
x. To put paft doubt by new evidence. 
The tceftimony of Chrift was confirmed in you. 
Whilft all the ftars, that round her burn, 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And fpread the truth from pole to pole. 

2. To fettle; to eftablifh either perfons or things. 

I confirm thee in the high priefthood, and appoint thee 


ruler. 1 Afaccabees. 


s Cor. 
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Confirm the crown to me and to mine heirs. Shake/p. 
3. To fix; to radicate. 
Fernclius never cured a confirmed pox withoutit. 47 7/eman. 
4- To complete; to perfeét. 
He only liv’d but ’till he was a man ; 
The which no fooner had his prowefs confirm’d, 
But like a man he died. Shake/peare. 


5- To ftrengthen by new folemnities or ties. 
‘That treaty, fo prejudicial, ought to have been remitted 
rather than confirmed. Swift. 
6. To admit to the full privileges of a Chriftian, by impofition 
of hands. 
Thofe which are thus confirmed, are thereby fuppofed to be 
fit for admiffion to the facrament. n Hammond. 
ConFYRMABLE. adj. [from confirm.] That which is capable 
of inconteftible evidence. 
It may receive a fpurious inmate, as is confirmable b 
m examples. Brown’s Vulgar 
: a ae ae tk cee [from confirm.] © 
ò e a of eitablifhi hi s s 
ea ifhing any thing or perfon; fettlement 5 
Embrace and love this man. 
With brother’s love I do it.— 
And let heav’n 


Wiitnefs how dear I hold thi $ 7 
2. Evidence b old this confirmation | Shakefpeare. 


proof y which any thing is afcertained 5; additional 


l ; A falfe report hath - 
Honour’d with confirmation your great judgment. Shaée/p. 
‘The fea-captains anfwered, that they would perform his 
command; and, in confirmation thereof, promifed not to do 
any thing which befeemed not valiant men. Knolles. 
3- Proof; convincing teftimony. 
Wanting frequent confirmation in a matter fo confirmable, 
their affirmation carrieth but flow perfuafion. Brown. 
‘The arguments brought by Chrift for the confirmation of his 


doétrine, were in themfelves fuffici 
te th. 
4. An ecclefiaftical rite. jji i 


many 
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Wat is prepared for in catechifing, is, in the next place, 
performed by confirmation; a moft profitable utzze of the 
church, tranfcribed from the practice of the apoftles, which 
conlifts in two parts: the child’s undertaking, in his own 
name, every part of the baptifmal vow, (having firí- approved 
himtelf to underftand it); and to that purpofe, that he may 
more folemnly entcr this obligation, bringing fome yodfather 
with him, not now (as in baptifm) as his procurator to un- 
dertake for him, but as a witnefs to tcftify his entering this 
obligation. 4lammond. 

ConFIRMA‘TOR. 7. f. [from confirmo, Latin.] An attefter ; 
he that puts a matter paft doubt. 

There wants herein the definitive confirmator, and teft of 
things uncertain, the fenfeof man. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ConFYVRMATORY. adj. [from confirm.] Giving additional 
te{timony ; eftablifhing with new force. $ 

ConFYrRMEDPNEsSS. 2. f. [from confirmed.] Confirmed ftate 5 
radication. 

If the difficulty arife from the confrmednefs of habit, every 
refiftance, as it weakens the habit, abates the difficulty. 

F Deca: of Piety. 

CONFIRMER. 7. f. [from conufirm.] One that confirms; one 
that produces evidence or ftrength; an attefter; an efta- 
blifher. 

Be thefe fad fighs confrmers of thy words? 

‘Then fpeak again. Shake/pearc. 

‘The oath of a lover is no ftronger than the word of a 
tapfter : they are both the confirmers of falfe reckonings. Shak, 

ConFi’scABLeE. adj. [from confifcate.] Liable to forfeiture. 

To CONFISCATE. v. a. [confifcare, confifquer, i. e. in publicum 
addicere, from fiftus, which originally fignifieth a hamper, 
pannier, bafket, or freil; but metonymically the emperor’s 
treafurc, becauic it was anciently kept in fuch hampers. Cszve/_} 
‘lo transfer private property to the prince or publick, by way 
of penalty for an offence. 

It was judged that he fhould be banifhed, and his whole 
eftate confi/cated and feized, and his houfes pulled down. Bacon. 

Whatever fifh the vulgar fry excel, 

Belong to Cæfar, wherefoe’er they fwim, 

By their own worth confi/cated to him. 

ConFi’sCATF. adj. [from the verb. ] 


lick as forfeit. 
‘Thy lands and goods 
Are, By the laws of Venice, coufi/cate 
Unto the ftate of Venice. Shake/peare. 
ConFisca’TIon. 2. /- [from confifcate.] “The act of transferr- 
ing the forfcited goods of criminals to publick ufe. 
t was in every man’s eye, what great forfeitures and con/fi/- 
cations he had at that prefent to help himfelf. Bacon. 
Co’NFITENT. n. f. [confitens, Latin.] One confefling; one 
who confeffes his faults. 
A wide difference there is between a meer oonfitent and a 


Dryden. 
‘Transferred to the pub- 


truc penitent. . Decay of Piety. 
Co/NFITURE. oat [French, from confec?ura, Latin.] A fweet- 
meat; a confection. 


It is certain, that there be fome heufes wherein confitures 

and pies will gather mould more than others. Bacon. 
We contain a confiture houfe, where we make all fweet- 
meats, dry and moift, and divers pleafant wines. Bacon. 
Jo ConFi'x. V. @. [coufigo confixum, Latin.] To fix down; to 


faften. 
As this is true, 
Let me in fafety raife me from my knees 5 
Or elfe, for ever be confixed herce, 
A marble monument ! 
CONFLA'GRANT. adj. [conflagrans, 
~ ther ;- involved in a general fre. 
Then raife 
From the canfiagrant mafs, purg’d and refin’d, 
New heav’ns, new earth. 
ConFLAGRA‘TION. oe d> [conflagratio, Latin. ] 
x. A general fire {prcading over a large {pace. 
The opinion deriveth the complexion from the deviation of 
the fun, and the conflagration of all things under Phacton. 
Brown’s Vulzar Errours: 
Next o’er the plains, where ripen’d harveftsg.ow, 
The running conflagration fpreads below. _ Addifon. 
Mankind hath had a gradual increafe, notwithftanding what 
floods and confjagrations, and the religious profeffion o celi- 
bacy, may have interrupted. 4 Bentley. 
2. It is generally taken for the fire which fhall confume this 
werld at the confummation of things. 
ConFLa/‘Tion. 2. f. [conflatum, Latin.] . 
1. The aét of blowing many inftruménts together. ; 
The fweeteft and beft harmony is, when eve 2 ia m 
is not heard by itfelf, but a confiaticn O em all. 
= “4 i Bons Natural Hiiftory. 


Shake/peare. 
Latin.] Burning toge- 


Milton. 


2. Acafting or melting of metal. , 
ConFLE’xXURE. 2. f. [conflexura, Latin.] A bending or peer A 
To CONFLICT. v. n. [conflige, Lat.) To ftrive; to conteit,; 


to fight; to ftruggle 5 to contend ; to encounter; to enga - 


CON 


Bare unhoufed trunks 
To the confiié?ing elements expofed, 
Anfwer meer nature. Shale/peare. 
You fhall hear under the earth a horrible thundering of fire 
and water conflicting together. Bacon. 
A man would be content to ftrive with himfelf, and conflict? 
with great difficulties, in hopes of a mighty reward. Ti//ot/cen. 
Lafh’d into foam, the fierce conflicting brine 
Seems o’er a thoufand raging waves to burn. 
A CONFLICT. 7. (. [conflicts Latin. ] 
x. A violent collifion, or oppofition of two fubftances. 
Pour dephlegmed fpirit of vinegar upon falt of tartar, and 
- there will be fuch a conffié? or ebullition, as if there were fcarce 
two more contrary bodies in nature. Boyle. 
2. A combat; a fight between two. It is feldom ufed of a ge- 
neral battle. 
The lucklefs confiic? with the giant ftout, 
W hercin captiv’d of life or death he ftood in doubt. 


Spénfer’s Fairy Queen. 
Whom in this confiré 


father’s face, 
unawares have kilPd, Sthake/peare. 
3. Conteft; ftrife ; contention. sue 
There is a kind of merry war betwixt fighior’: Benedick and 
her: they never meet but there’s a fkirmifh.of wit between 
them.—Alas! he gets nothing by that. In our laft conflict, 
four of his five wits went halting off. í Shakefpeare. 
4- Struggle ; agony; pang. l 
Wo affurance touching victories can make prefent conflicts 
fo fweet and eafy, but nature will fhun and fhrink from them. 
Flooker. 
If he attempt this great change, with what labour and conz- 


Lhomfer. 


It is m 


fiiét muft he accomplifh it ? Rogers. 
He percciv’d 
Th’ unequal conflic? then, as angels look 
On dying taints. Lhomfon. 


Co’NFLUENCE. 7. f. [confino, Latin.) 
1. J he junction or union of fevcral ttreams. 
You fee this confiuen e, this grcat food of vifiters. Shake/- 
Nimrod, who ufurped dominion over the reft, fat down 
in the very confluence of all thofe rivers which watered Para- 
dife. ; Raleigh. 
Bagdat is beneath the confuen:e of Tigris and Euphrates. 
Bre: ewood on Languages- 
In the veins innumerable little rivulets have their confluence 
into the great vein, the common channel of the blood. Bentley. 
2. Tbe act of crouding to a place. 
You had feund by experience the trouble of all men’s con- 
fluence, and for all matters, to yourfclf. Bacon. 
3. A concourfe ; a multitude crouded into onc place. 
This will draw a confluence of people from all parts of the 
country. Temple. 
CONFLUENT. adj. [confiuens, Lat.] Running one into an- 
other ; mecting. ; 
At length, to make their various currents one, 
The congregated floods together run: 
Thete confluent {treams make fome great river's head, 
By ftores ftill melting and defcending fed. Blackmore. 
Co'n¥r Lux. z. fo [onfiexio, Latin.) 
1. Ihe union of fevcral currents 3 .concourfe. 
He quickly, by the general conflux and concourfe of the 
whole pcople, flreightened his quarters. Clarendon. 
2. Crowd; multitude colleétcd. 
To the gates caft round thine eye, and fee 
What conflux iMuing forth, or ent’ring in. Ailton. 
CONFORM. adi. [confor mis, Latin.) Affuming the fame form ; 
wearing the fame form ; refermbling. i 
Variety of tunes doth difpofe the fpirits to variety of paf- 
fions conform unto them. siacon. 
Zo CONFORM. v. a. [con ormo, Latin.] ‘To reduce to the . 
like appearance, fhape, or manner with fomething elix. 
Then followed that moft natural effect of conforming one’s 
felf to that which fhe did like. Sidney. 
The apoftles did conform the ‘Chriftians as much as might 
be, according to the pattern of the Jews. Hooker. 
Demand of them wherefore they conform not themfelves 


unto the order of the church ? Flooker. 
Tao CONFORM. v.n. To comply with; to yield to. 
Among mankind fo few there arc, 
Who will conform to philofophick fare. Drydsn. 


CONFORMABLE. adj. [from conform.] 
x. Having the fame form, ufing the fame manners; agreeing 
either in exterior or moral characters ; fimilar; refembling. 

The Gentiles were not made conformab.e unto the Jews, 
in that which was necefiarily to ceafe at the coming of Chrift. 


Fdooker. 

2. It has fometimes to before that with which there is agree- 
ment. 

He gives a reafon conformable to the principles. Arbuthnot. 


3- Sometimes with. 


The fragments of Sappho give us a tafte of her way of 
writing, perfectly conformable with that charaéter we find of 
her. : -Addifon. 

4- Agreeable; fuitable; not oppofite ; confiftent. 


CON 


Nature is very confonant and conformable to herfelf. Nettori. 
‘The produétions of a great genius, with many lapfes, are 
preferable to the works of an inferior author, fcrupuloufly cx- 
act, and conformable to all the rules of corrcét writing. Adedifon. 
5. Compliant ; ready to follow dircctions ; fubmiflive ; pcace- 
able; obfequious. 
I’ve been to you a true and humble wife, 

At all time to your will conformable. Shake/peares 

For all the kingdoms of the earth to yield themf-lves wall- 
ingly conformable, in whatever fhould be required, it wzs their 
duty. looker. 

Such fpiritual delufions are reformed by a ccenforratle devo- 
tion, and the well-tempered zeal of the truc Chrittian {pirit. 

. Spratzs Sermons. 

CONFO’RMABLY. adv. [irom conformable.) VVith conformity 5 
agreeably; fuit bly. 

So a man obferve the agreement of his own iniaginationss 
and talk conforma ly, it is all certainty. L ovke: 

I have treated of the fex .onformab y to this definition. Addif- 

ConFoRMA‘’T:ion. z. /. (French; conformatio, Latin.] 

x. The form of things as relating to each other ; the par- 
ticular texture, and confiftence of the parts of a body, and 
their difpofition to make a whole ; as, fight of diffircent <o- 
lours is reficéted from bodics according to their d:fferent Cuouror- 
mation. 

Varietics are found in the different natural fhapes of the 
mouth, and feveral .oufo mations of the organs. folders 

Where there happens to be fuch a ftructure and conforma- 
tion of the carth, as that the fire may pals freely unto thefé 
fpiracles, it then readily gets out. Woolwara., 

2. ae act of producing fuitablencfs, or conformity to any 
thing. 

Vite and vice, fin and ho'inefS, and the conformaticn of 
our hearts and lives to the dutics of true religion and mora- 
lity, are things of more confegucnee than the furniture of un- 
derftanding. : Th atts. 

ConFo’rMistT. 2. f: [from con orm.] One that complies with 

„the worfhip of the church of England; not a diffenter. 

CONFO'RMITY. 2. /- [from conferm.] 

I. Similitude ; refemblance; the itate of having the fame cha- 
raGier of manners or form. 


the knowlcdge of truth, and exercife of virtuc, man, 


amongit the creatures of this world, afpireth to the greatcft 
conformity with God. Dishes 
l Judge not what is beft 
By pleafure, though to nature fecming mcet 3 
Created as thou art to nobler end, 
Holy and pure, conformity divine ! Ailton: 


Space and duration have a great conformity in this, thawthey 
are juitly reckoned amongít our fimple ideas. Locke: 

‘This metaphor would not have been fo general, had there 
not been a conformity between the mental tafte and the fenfitive 
tafte. Aidifen. 
It has in fome authors zrth before the model to which the 
conformity is madc. 

‘The end of all religion is but to draw us 
with God. . : 
3. In fome fo. 

We cannot be otherwife happy but by our conformity to 
God. Ti lotjon. 

Conformity in building to other civil nations, hath difpoted 
us to let our old wooden dark houfes fall to decay. Graunt- 

4. Confiftency. 
Many initances prove the confo mity of the effay with the 
notions of Hippocrates. Ar wiiinots 
ConFoRTA TiON. z. f. [from conforto, a low Latin word.] 
Collation of ftrength ; corroboration. 
For corroboration and confortation, take fuch bodies as are 
of aftringent quality, without manifeft cold. Bacon. 
To CONFUO/UND. v. a. [ onfondre, Fr. confundo, Lat.) 
1. To mingle things fo that their feveral forms or natures can- 
not be dilcerned. 

Let us go down, and there .onfound their language, that 
they may not underftand one another's f{pecch. Gene/is: 

2.. To perplex ; to compare or mention without due diftinc- 
tion. 

A fluid body and a wetting liquor are wont, becaufe they 
agree in many things, to be confoun. ed. Boyle. 

They who ftrip not ideas from the marks men ufe for them, 
but confound them with words, muft have endlefs difpute. Lorke. 

3 To dilturb the apprebention by indiflinét words or notions. 

I am yet to think, that men find their fimple ideas agree, 
though, in difcourfe, they coxfeund one another with different 
names. Locke. 

4. To throw into confternation ; to perplex ; to terrify; to 
amaze; to aftonifh; to flupify. 
So fpake the fon of God, 


2. 


to a conmfermity 
Decay of Picty. 


and Satan ftood 


A while as mutc, confounded what to fay. Milton. 
Now with furies furroundedy 

Defpairing, confounded, 

He trembles, he slows, 

Amidft Rhodope’s fnows. Pope. 


5. To deftroy ; to overthrow. 
c H 


Let 


CON 


Let them be confounded in all their power and might, and 
et their ftrength be broken. _ Daniel. 
The gods confound thee ! do’ft thou hold there ftill ? Shas. 


CONFO/UNDED. particip. adj. [from confound.] Hateful ; de- 
te{table ; enormous; odious: a low cant word. 


A moft confounded rcafon for his brutifh conception. Grew. 
Sir, I have heard another ftory, 

He was a moft confounded “Tory 3; 

And grew, or he is much bely’d, : 

Extremely dull before he dy`d. Swift. 


ConFO/UNDEDLY. adv. [from confounded.) 
fully :.a low or ludicrous word. 


ou are confoundedly given to fquirting up and down, and 
chattering. LY’ Efirange. 
Thy fpeculations begin to {mell confoundedly of woods and 
meadows. Addifon. 
ConFO’UNDER. 2. f. [from confound.] He who difturbs, per- 
plexes, terrifies, or deftroys. 
CONFRATE’RNITY. 2. /. [from cou and fraternitas, Latin.] A 
brotherhood ; a body of men united for fome religious pur- 
ofe. 
= We find three days appointed every year to be kept, and 
a confraternity citablifhed for that purpofe with the laws of 
it. Stilling fleet. 
CONFRICA'TION. 2. f. [from con and frico, Lat.] The act of 
rubbing againft any thing. 
It hath been reported, that ivy hath grown out of a ftag’s 
horn ; which they fuppofe did rather come from a confri-ation 
of the horn upon the ivy, than from the horn itfelf. 


Hatefully ; fhame- 


Bacon. 
To CONFRO/MNT.. v. a. [confronter, French.] 
x. To ftand againft another in full view ; to face. 
Hie fpoke, and then confronts the bull ; ` 
And on his ample forehead, aiming full, 
The deadly {troke defcendcd. Dryden. 


2. To ftand face to face, in oppofition to another. 
We began to lay his unkindnefs unto him: he feeing him- 

felf confronted by fo many, Went not to denial, but we ted 
‘his cruel falfhood. i tdney. 
In thefe two things the Eaft and Weft churches did’ inter- 
changeably both conf; ont the Jews and céncur with them. 
Ftooker. 

Blood hath bought blood, and blows have anfwer’d blows, 


Strength match’d with ftrength, and power confronted power. 


Shake/peare. 


Bellona’s bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Conf: onted him with felf comparifuns, 
Point againft point rebellious, arm ’gainft arm. Shake/peare. 
3- To oppofe one evidence to another in open court. 
4- To compare one thing with another. 
When I confront a medal with a verfe, I only fhew you the 
fame defign executed by different hands. Addifon. 


CONFRONTATION. 2. f. [French.] The a&tof bringing two 
evidences face to face. 


To CONFU'SE. v. a. [confufus, Latin.] 
xr. To diforder; to difperfe irregularly. 
2. To mix, not feparate. 
3- To perplex, not diftinguifh ; to obfcure. 
We may have a clear and diftinét idea of the exiftence of 


many things, though our ideas of their intimate effences and 
caufes are very confufed and obfcure. 


iF atts. 
4. To hurry the mind. 
Confus’d and fadly fhe at ee replies. Pope. 
ConFvu’sEDLY. adv. [from confufed.} 


I. In a mixed mats 3 without feparation. 


‘Thefe four nations are every where mixt in the Scriptures, 
becaufe they dwelt confufedly together. 


Raleigh. 
2. Indiftinétly ; one mingled with another. 
Th’ inner court with horror, noife and tears, 
Confus'dly NPA ; the womens fhrieks and cries 
"Ihe arched vaults re-echo. 


Denham. 
On mount Vefuvius next he fix’d his eyes, 
And faw the fmoaking tops confus’dly rife 5 
A hideous ruin ! Addifon. 
I viewed through a prifm, and faw them moft confufedly de- 
fined, fo that I could not diftinguifh their fimaller parts from ` 
one another. 


Newton. 
Heroes and heroines fhouts confus’dly rife, 
And baie and treble voices ftrike the fkies. Pore. 
2. Not clearly ; not plainly. 


He confufedlyand obfcurely delivered his opinion. Clarendon. 

4. Tumutltuoufly ; haftily; not deliberately ; not exadctly. 
The propriety of thoughts and words, which are the hid- 
den beauties of a play, are but confufedly judged in the vehe- 
mence of action. Dryden. 


CONFU'SEDNESS. 72. f. [from confifed.] Want of diftinStnefs ; 
want of clearnefs. x 
Hitherunto thefe titles of honour carry a kind of gonfufed- 
aefs, and rather betokened a fucceffive office than an eftablifhed 
dignity. : Carew. 
‘The caufe of the confufednefs of our notions, next to natural 
inabelity, is want of attention. Norris. 
CONFUSION. 2. f. [from confuse. ] 
x. irregular mixture; tumultuows medly; diforder. 


CoNGE’ALMENT. 7. /. [from co 


CONGE’LABLE. adj. 


CON 


God, only wife, to punifh pride of wit, 
Among. mens wits hath this confu/fion wrought ; 
As the proud tow’er, whofe points the clouds did hit, 
By tongues confufion was to ruin brought. 
2. Tumult. 


God is not a God of fedition and confufion, but of order and 
of peace. 


Davies. 


FIooker. 
‘This is a happier and more comely time, 
‘Than when thefe fellows ran about the {treets 
Crying confufion. Shakefpeare. 
3. Indiftinét combination. 


The confufion of two different ideas, which a cuftomary 
connexion of them in their minds hath made to them almoft 


one, fills their head with falfe views, and their reafonings with 
falfe confequences. 


Locke. 
4. Overthrow ; deftrudction. 
: The ftrength of their illufion, 
Shall draw him in fo his cozfufion. Shake/peare. 


g. Aftonifhment; diftraClion of mind ; hurry of ideas. 
Confufion dwelt in ev’ry face, 

And fear in ev'ry heart, 

When waves on waves, and gulphs in gulphs, 

O’ercame the pilot’s art. Speflatcr. 

CONFU'TABLE.. adj. [from confute.]_ Poffible to be difproved ; 
poMible to be fhewn falfe. 

At the laft day, that inquifitor fhall not prefent to Goda 
bundle of calumnies, or confutable accufations ; but will offer 
unto his omnifcience a true lift of our tran{gerctifions. Brown. 

CONFUTA’TION. n. f [confutatio, Latin.) “The aét of con- 
futing ; difproof. 
To CONFU’TE. v. a. [confuto, Latin.] To conviét of error 
or falfhood ; to difprove. 
He could on either fide difpute ; 
Confute, Change hands, and {till confite. Fludibras. 
For aman to doubt whcther there be any hell, and there- 
upon to live as if there were none, but, when he dies, to find 
himfelf confuted in the lames, muft be the height of woc. South. 


 CONGE. x. £ [conge, French.) 


I. Act of reverence; bow; courtefy. 


‘The captain falutes you with comge profound, 
And your ladyfhip curt’fics half way to the ground. 


Swift. 
2. Leave; farcwel 
So, courteous conge both did give and take, 
With right hands plighted, pledges of gcod will. Spenfer. 
To Co’nGeE. v. 2. [from the noun.] To take leave. 


I have congeed with the duke, and done my adieu with his 
neareit. Shakefpeare.” 
CONGE D’ELTJRE is French; and fignifies, in common law, 

the king’s permiffiom royal to a dean and chapter, in time of 

vacation, to chufe a bifhop. The king, as fovercign patron 
of all archbifhopricks, bifhopricks, and other ecclefiaftical be- 
nefices, had, in ancient times, the free appointment of all ec- 
clefiaftical dignities ; invefting them firft per baculum EF an- 
mulum, and afterwards by his letters patent. In procefs of 
time he made the elcétion over to others, under cermin forms 
and conditions ; as, that they fhould, at every vacation, before 
they chufe, demand of the king a conge d’ elire, that is, licence 
to proceed to election. Cowel. 
A woman, when fhe has made her own'choice, for form’s 
fake, fends a conge d’ elire to her friends. Spedc7ator. 
Co’nce. n.f: [In architeéture.] A moulding in form of a quar- 
ter round, or a cavetto, which ferves to feparate two mem- 


. bers from one another: fuch is that which joins the fhaft of 
the column to the cinéture. 


To CONGE’AL. v. a. [cougelo, Latin. ] 
I. To turn, by froft, from a fluid to a folid ftate. 
What more miraculous thing may be told, 


‘Than ice, which is congeal’d with fenfelefs cold, 
Shoul kindle fire by wonderful device? _ 


Chambers. 


Spenfer. 

à an whofe capacious womb 
vapoury deluge lies, to {now conureal’d. Tho - 
2. To bind or fix, as by cold. = — 


Oh, gentlemen, fee! fee, dead Henry’s wounds 
Open their congeal’d mouths, and bleed afrefh. Shake/peare. 


Too much fadnefs hath congeal’d your blood. Shake/peare. 


To a EAL. V. 7z. T'o concrete ; to gather into a mafs by 
cold. 


When water congeals, the furface of the ice is fmooth and 


level, as the furface of the water was before. Burnet. 


: i ngesl.] The clot formed by 
congelation ; concretion. | 2 
Enter the city, clip your.wives, your friends ; 

‘Tell them your feats, whilft they with joyful tears 

Wath the congealment from “your wounds. Shake/péare. 
; from congeal.] Sufceptible of congela- 
tion ; capable of lofing its fluidity- 

The confiftencies of bodies are very divers : denfe, rare, 
tangible, pneumatical, fixed, hard, foft, congelable, not con- 
gelable, liquefiable, not liquefiable. Bacon. 

The chymifts define falt, from fome of its properties, to be 
a body fixable in the fire, and congelable again by cold into 
brittle glebes or cryftals. Arbuthnot. 
CONGELA‘TLONG. 


CON 


KonGELa’rion. 2. f. [from congeal.] 
x. A& of turning fluids to folids. 

‘The capillary tubes are obftructed either by outward com- 
prefion or comgelation of the fluid. Arbuthnot. 

There are congelations of the redundant water, precipita- 
tions, and many other operations. Arbuthnot. 

2. State of being congealed, or made folid. 

Many waters and fprings will never freeze; and many 
parts in rivers and lakes, where there are mineral eruptions, 
will {till perfift without comgelation. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

CO NGENER. n. f- (Latin. OFf the fame kind or nature. 

The cherry-tree has been often grafted on the laurel, to 

which it is a congener. Afiller. 
ConGE’NEROUS. adj. congener, Latin.] Of the fame kind ; 
arifing from the fame original. 

‘Thofe bodies, being of a congemerous nature, do readily re- 
ceive the impreffions of their nature. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

From extreme and lafting colds praceeds a great run of 
apoplexies, and other congenerous difeafes. Arbuthnot. 

ConGek’NEROUSNESS. 2. f. [from congenerous.] ‘The quality of 
being from the fame original ; belonging to the fame clafs. 

Dict. 

CONGENIAL. adj. [con and genius, Lat.] Partaking of the 

fame genius; kindred ; cognate. K 

" He fprung, without any help, by a kind of congenial com- 

pofure, as we may term it, to the likenefs of our late fove- 

reign and matter. S . Potton. 

ou look with pleafure on thofe things which are fome- 

what congenial, and of a remote kindred to your own con- 


ceptions. Dryden. 
Smit with the love of fifter arts we came, - : 
And met congenial, mingling fame with flame. Pope. 
še acquires a courage, and ftiffmefs of opinion, not at all 
congenial with him. i Swift. 


ConGENIA‘’LITY. n. /. [from congenial.] Participation of the 
fame genius ; cognation of mind. 

CoNGE’NIALNEss. 7. /. [from congenial.] Cognation of mind. 
CoNGE’NITE. adj. [congenitus, Latin.} Of the fame birth’; 
born with another; connate ; begotten together. my 

Many conclufions of moral and intelleétual truths feem, 


upon this account, to be ¢omgenite with us, connatural to uss. 


and engraven in the very frame of the foul. . Hale. 

Did we learn an alphabet in our embryo-ftate 1 And how 
comes it to pafs, that we are not aware of any fuch congenite 
apprehenfions ? Glanville. 

Co’nNGER. 1. f. [congrus, Latin.] ‘The fea-eel. 
* Many fifth, whofe {hape and nature are much like the eel, 
frequent both the fea and frefh rivers; as the mighty conger, 
taken often in the Severn. aten. 
CoNGE'RIES. 7. f. [Latin.] A mafs of fmall bodies heaped up 
together. ; 

The air is nothing but a congeries or heap of {mall, and, 
for the moft part, of flexible particles, of feveral fizes, and 
of all kinds of figures. Boyle. 

To CONGE ST. v. a. [congero, congeffum, Lat.] To heap up; 
to gather together. è 
CONG E’STIBLE. adj. [from congef.] That may be penpe 
up: ié?. 
Concer 2. f. [cougeffio, Latin.] A collectiomof matter, 
as in abfcefies and tumours. _ „Quincy. 

Conge/fion is then faid to be the caufe of a. tumour, when 
the growth of it is flow, and without pain. Wifeman. 

Co/NGIARY. 2. f. [congiarium, from congius, a meafure corn, 
Lat.] A gift diflributed to the Roman people or foldiery, 
originally in corn, afterwards in money. 

We fee on them the emperor and general officers, flanding 
as they diftributed a congiary to the foldiers or people. ddifon. 

To CONGLA/CIATE. v. 2. [conglaciatus, Latin.) ‘To turn 
to ice. 

No other doth properly conglaciate but waters for the de- 
termination of quickfilver is properly fixation, and that of 
milk coagulation. . Brown’s Vdigar Errours. 

CoNGLACIA‘TION. 2. /. [from conglaciate.] “The ftate of being 
changed, or act of changing into ice. y ee 

If cryftal be a ftone, it is con by a mineral fpirit and 
lapidifical principles ; for, while it remained in a fluid body, 
it was a fubjec&t v unfit for proper conglaciation. Brown. 

To CONGLOBATE. v. a. [conglobatus, Latin.) To gather 
into a hard firm ball. 

‘The tefticle, as is gia, is one large conglobated gland, con- 
fifting of foft fibres, in one convolution. : Grew. 

Co’NGLOBATE. adj. [from the verb.] Moulded into a firm 
ball; of which the fibres are not. diftinétly vifible. 

Fluids are feparated from the blood in the liver, and the 
other comglobate and conglomerate glands. Cheyne. 

Co/NGLOBATELY. adv. [from conglobate.] In a ae 

rm. ict. 

ConcGLosa’Tion. 2. f. [from conglobate.] A round body; col- 
le&tion into a round mafgs. ; 

In’ this fpawn are difcerned many fpecks, or little cong/o- 
dations, which in time become black. 

| Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
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Zo CoNGLo’BE. V. a. [conglobo; Lat.] ‘To gather into a round 
mafs ; to confolidate into a ball. 
‘Then he foundeft, then congloé’d 


Like things to like. , Ailton. 
For all their centre found, 
Hung to the goddefs, and coher’d around : 
Wot clofer, orb in orb cenglob’d are feen 
The buzzing bees about their dufky queen. Popes 
To CoNGLo’se. v. z. To coalefce into a round mafs. 
‘Thither they 
Hafted with glad precipitance, up-roll`d ‘ 
As drops on duft conglobing from the dry. Milton. 


Zo CONGLO/MERATE. v. a. [conzlomero, Lat.] To gather 


eae a ball, like a ball of thread ; to inweave into a round 
maís. 

_ The liver is one great conglomerated gland, compofed of in- 
numerable {mall glands, each of which confifteth of foft 
fibres, in a diftinét or feparate convolution. Grew. 

ConGLo/MERATE. adj. [from the verb. ] 
I. Gathcred into a round ball, fo as that the conftituent parts 
and fibres are diftin&. aie 
Fluids are feparated in the liver, and the other conglobate 
and conglomerate glands. Cheyne. 
2. Colleéted ; twifted together. l 
The beams of light, when they are multiplied and conglo- 
‘¢merate, generate heat. i Bacon. 
CONGLOMERA’'TION. 2. f. [from conglomerate. ] 
r. Colleétion of matter into a loofe ball. 
2. Intertexture; mixturc. 
The multiplication and conglomeration of founds doth gene- 
rate rarefaction of the air. Bacon. 
Zo CONGLU'TINATE. v. a. [conglutino, Latin.] To ce- 
ment; to reunite ; to heal wounds. 
Zoe CoNGtvu’TINATE. v.z. To coalcfce; to unite by the in- 
. tervention of a callus. 
CoNnNGLuUTINA’ TION. n.f. [from conglutinate.] 
uniting wounded bodies ; reunion; healing. 
š e caufe is a temperate cong/utination ; for both bodies are 
clammy and vifcous, and do bridle the deflux of humours to 
the hurts. Bacon. 

- To this elongation of the fibres is owing the union or con- 

glutination of parts feparated by a wound. Arbuthnot. 
CoNGLU’TINATIVE. ‘adj. [from cong/utinate.] Having the 
power of uniting wounds. i 
CoNGLuTINA’ToR. 7z. /. [from. conglutinate.] That which has 
the power of uniting wounds. 
The ofteocolla is recommended as a conglutinator of broker 
bones. - Woodward. 
ConGRA‘’TULANT. adj. [from congratulate.] Rejoicing in par- 
ticipation 5; expreffling participation of another’s joy. 
- Forth rufh’d in hafte the great confulting peers, 
Rais’d from the dark divan, and with like joy 
Congratulant approach’d him. 
Zo CONGRATULATE. vw. a. [gratulsr, Latin. ]7 


The act of 


Ailton. 


x. To compliment upon any happy event; to exprefs joy for 


the good of another. 
I congratulate our Englifh tongue, that it has been enriched 
with words from all our neighbours. iF atts. 
2- It has fometimes the accufative cafe of the caufe of joy, and 
to before the perfon. 
An ecclefiaflical union within yourfclves, I am rather ready 
to congratulate to you. Spratt. 
The fubjects of England may congratulate to them{felves, 
that the nature of our government and the clemency of our 
king fecure-us. ‘ Dryden. 
Zo CoNGRA‘’TULATE. V. 2. ‘To rejoice in participation. 
I cannot but, with much pleafure, congratulate with my 
‘dear country, which hath outdone all Europe in advancing 
converfation. Swift. 
CONGRATULA’TION. 2. f- [from congratulate.] 
x- The aét of profeffing joy for the happinefs or fuccefs of 
another. 
Ze das form in which joy for the happinefs of another is pro- 
felled. 

ConGRA‘/TULATORY. adj. [from congratulate.] Expreffing joy 
for the good fortune of another. 
Io ConGRR’E. v. n., [ftom gre, 

accord ; to join; to unite. 
. For government, 
Put into parts, doth keep. in one concent, 
Congreeing in a full and natural clofe. . Shate/peare. 
To CONGRE'ET. v. m. [from con and greet.] To falute reci- 
aN 
y office hath fo far prevail’d, 
‘That face to face, and royal eye to eye, 
u have congreeted, 
To CONGREGATE.,. v. a. [congrego, Lat.] 
gether; to aflemble; to bring into one place. 
Any multitude of Chriftian men congregated may be termed 
by the name of a church. ooker. 
‘Thefe waters were afterwards congregated, and called the 
fea. Raleigh. 
‘IT empeits 


French.J] To agree ; to 


Shakefpeare. 
To collect to- 


CON 


Tempefts themfelves, high feas, and howling winds, 
The gutter’d rocks and congregated fands, 
As having fenfe of beauty, do omit 
T beir mortal natures. Shakefpeare. 
The dry. land, earth; and the great receptacle 
OF congregated waters, he call’d feas 5; 
And faw that it was good. Ailton. 
-Heat congregates homogencal bodies, and feparates hete- 
rogeneal ones. S Newton. 
ight, congregated by a burning glafs, acts moft upon ful- 
phureous bodies, to turn them into fire. x Newton. 
To Co’ NGREGATE. v. 2. “lo affemble ; to meet; to gather 
together. à ' 
He rails, 
Ev’n there where merchants moft do congregate, 


On me, my bargains. ' "Sbakefpeare. 
Tis true, (as the old proverb doth relate) - 
Equals with equals often congregate. Denbam. 


Co/NGREGATE. adj. [from the verb.] Collc&ted; compact. 
‘ Where the matter is moft congregate, the cold is the y Par seg 
; Bacon’s Natural fiftory. 
CONGREGA TION. 2. f. [from congregate. ] 
2. A colleétion; a mafs of various parts brought together. 
i This brave o’crhanging firmament appears no other thing 
to me,' than a foul and peftilent congregation of vapours. Shak. 
2. An aflembly met to worfhip ‘God in publick, and hear 
doétrine. ; 
The words which the minifter firt pronounceth, the whole 
congregation {hall repeat after him. . ftocker. 
The przétice of thofe now-a-days that- prefer houfes bc- 
fore churches, and a-conventicle before the Saas cae š 
` Ja outh. 
_ If thofe preachers, who abound in epiphonema’s, would 
look about them, they would find part of their congr. Zon 
out of countenance, and the other afleep. ; 
3- CONGREGATIONS of Cardinals, are affemblies diftributed. 
the pope into fevcral chambers, like our offices and courts. 
Chambers. 
CoxGREGA’TIONAL. adj. [from ‘cemgregation.] Publick ; per- 
t2ining to a congregation or affembly. . : 
CO/’'NGRESS. x. /. [congreffus, Latin] 
x. A meeting; a fhock; a conflié.. 
ere Pallas urges on, and Laufus there ; 
‘Their congre/s in the field great Jove withftands, | 
Both doom/’d to fall, but fall by greater hands. 
From thefe laws may be deduced the rules of thé congreffes 
and reflections of two bodies. i EYNEs 
2. An appointed meeting for fettlement of affairs between diffe- 
rent nations. _. 
CoNGRE'ssIVE. adj. [from congre%.] Meeting; encountering 5 
coming together. l 
If it be underftood of fexes conjoined, all plants are fe- 
male; and if of disjoined,' and congreffive generation. there is 
no male or female in them. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Zo CONGRUW’E. v: n. [from congruo, Latin.] To agree ; to 
be confiftent with ; to fuit; to be agreeable to any purpofe-. 
Our fovereign procefs imports at full, j 
By letter congruing to that effect, ~ | 
"I he prefent death of Hamlet. A Shakefpeare. 
CONGRU'ENCE.. 7. f. [congruentia, Re Agreement; fuit- 
ablenefs of one thing to another; confiftency. 
Soras eases adj. (congruens, Lat.] Agreeing; correfpon- 
ent. . - 
‘Irhefe planes were fo feparated as to move upon a common 
fide of the cong! uent fquares, as an axis. s Cheyne. 
CONGRO ITY. 2. /. [from congrue. ] l 
z. Suitablenefs; agreeablenefs. z 
Congruity of opinions to our natural conftitution, is one 
ge incentive to their reception. - Glanville. 
2. Fitnefs ; pertinence. - 
A whole fentence may fail of its congruity by wanting one 
particle. Sidney. 
3- Confequence of argument ; .reafon ; confiftency. 
With what congruity doth the church of Rome deny, that 
her enemies do at all appertain to the church of Chrift? Hook. 
4. [In geometry.] - Figures or lines which exadétly correfpond, 
when laid over one another, are in congruity. l 
Co'NGRUMENT z. f. [from congrue.] Fitnefs; adaptation. 
The congrument and harmonious fitting of periods in a fen- 
tence, hath almoft the faftening and force of knitting and con- 
nexion. Ben. Fobnfon. 
Co'n GRUOUS. adj. [comgruus, Latin.] 7 
1. Agrecable to; confiftent with. 
The exiftence of God is fo many ways manifeft, and the 
obedience we owe him fo congruous to the light of reafon, 
that a great part of mankind give teftimony to the law of 
nature. ' - Locke. 
2. Suitable to; accommodated to ; proportionate or commen- 
[ufate ; 
The faculty is infinite, -the obje&t infinite, and they infi- 
nitely «omgrucus to one another. - Cheyne. 


3- Rational; fit. 3 


Dryden. 
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Motives that addrefs themfelves to our redfon, are fittef tò 
be employed upon reafonable creatures: it is no ways cor- 
gruous, that:God fhould be always trightening men into an 
acknowledgment of the truth. Atterbury, 

Co/nGRuoUSLY. adv. [from congrucus.] Suitably ; pertinent- 
-~ ly; confiftently. , 

This conjecture is to be ed, becaule, congruoufly unto 
it, one having warmed the bladder, found it then lighter tban 
the oppofite weight. i za S Boyles 

Co’NICAL. } adj. [conmicus, Latin.] Fia,ing the form of a 
COo'NICK. cone, or round pyrzmmids 
j Tow’ring firs in conick forms arife, 

And with.a pointed fpear divi? the fkies. Prior. 

A brown flint of a conic figure : the batis is oblong. Z todw. 

They are conical veffels, with thcir bafes towaids the heart; 
and as they pafs on, their diameters grow (ill io;s and leis. 

Arbutin on Aliments. 
Co’NICALLY. adu. [from.zoni-a/.] In form of a cone. 
a watering pots fhaped conicaly, or like a fugar loaf, 
-filed with water, ne MNquor falls through the heles ac the bot- 
tom, while‘the gardencr keeps his thumb upon the orifice at 
the top. Foyle. 
Co/NICALNES@: -7i J: [fom conica!.] The ftate or quality of 
being conftical. 
ConicKk Seétion.». Ff A curve line arifing from the fection of 
a cone by_a plane. 
Co’nick Seéfions. ? w That part of geometry which confi- 
CoNICKS. ers the cone, and the curves arifing from 
its feétions. i 
To CONJE'CT. v. n. [conjeftum, Lat.] To guefs ; to con- 
jecture. 
, I intreat you tken, 
From one that but imperfećily conjeé7s, 
‘Your wifdom.would not build yourfelf a trouble. Shake/p. 
Conje cTor. n. f: [from conjec?.] A gueffer; a conjecturer. 
For fo conjeéfors would obtrude, - . 
And from thy painted fkin conclude. Swift. 
ConjE CTURABLE. adj. [from conjecfure.] Being the object of 
canjecture ; poffible to be gueffed. 
Con j2“cTURAL. adj. [from conjeffture.] Depending on con- 
3 faid or done by guefš. 
ll fit by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
Who fhrives, and who declines, fide factions, and give out 
f jeTutal marriages. Share/peare. 
goers phe it falfely, as I love mine honour, 
And conjeéiural fears to come into me. Shake/peare. 
It were a matter of great profit, fave that I doubt if is too 
‘conjeéfural to-venture upon, if one could difcern what corn, 
herbs, or. fruits, are likely to be in plenty or fearcity. Bacon. 
The two laft words are not in Callimachus, and confe- 
quently the reft are only conjec?ural., and an crroncous addi- 
tion. : Brcorme. 


‘ConjJecTurRaA‘Lity. n. f. (from conjectural.) That which de- 


pends upon guefs. 

They have not recurred unto chronology, or the records of 
time, but taken themfelves unto probabilities, and the conjec- 
turality of peep hy: Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

-ONJE'CEYRALLY. adv. [from conjeé?ural.] By*gueis ; by con- 


jecture. 
Whatfoever may be at any time out of Scripture, but pro- 
bably and conjecturally farmifed. ° looker. 


CONJECTURE, z. f. [conjeRura, Latin.) 


‘x. Guefs$ imperfect knowledge; preponderation of opinion 
without proof. 
In the cafting of lots a man cannot, upon any ground of 
reafon, bring the event of them fo much as under conjecture. 
Souths Sermons. 
2. Idea; notuen.; Eonception : not now in ufe. 
No ertain conmjeéfure of a time, 
W heri ‘ping murmur, and the poring dark, 
Fills the wide veffel of the univerfe. Shake/peare. 
To ConjE’cTURE. V. a. (from the noun.} Ko guefs ; to judge 
by guefs; to entertain an opinion upon bare probability. 
hen we look upon fuch things as equally may or may 
not be, human reafon can then, at the beft, but conjetiure 
what will be. . South. 
A Conje’crTuRER. n.f. [from conjefure.] A guefler; one 
who forms gpinion without proofe, ` 
If we-fhould believe very grav conjeffurers, carnivorous 
animals now were not flefh devouncrs then. Brown's Vul. Err. 
I fhall leave the wile conjeZ?urers to their own imaginations. 


wAddifan. 
Coni’FEROUS adj. [conus and.feré Latin. 

Such trees, fhrubs, or herbs are coniferous as bear a fqua- 
mofe fcaly fruit, of a woody fubftance, and a figure approach- 
ing to that of a cone, in which there are many feeds; and 
when they are ripe, the feveral.cells or partitions in the corre 

ape or open, and the feeds drop out. Of this kind are the 

: r, pine, beech; and the like. ULMCY > 
Zo Conjo’sBLE. v. 2. [from .com, together, and job the 
heads]. To'concert; to fettle; to difcufs. A low cant word. 

What woula a body think of a minifttr that fhould er- 
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jobble matters of ftate with tumblers, and confer politicks 
with tinkers ? ME ftrange. 
To CONJO’IN. v. a. [erjoindre, Fr. conjungs, Lat.) 

I. To unite; to.confolidate into one. 
Tuou wrong ft Pirithous, and not him alone; 


But, while I live, two friends conjoin’d in one. Dryden. 
2. To unite in marriage. 
If cither of you know any inward impediment, 
Why you fhould not be conjoin’d, I charge 
You on your fouls to utter it. Shake/peare. 


3. Toaffociate ; to conned. 


Common and univerfal fpirits convey the action of the re- 
medy into the part, and conjoin the virtue of bodies far disjoined. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Men of differing interefts can be reconciled in one commu- 
nion ; atleaft, the defizns of all can be conjoined in ligatures of 
the fame reverence, and piety, and devotion. Taylor. 


Let that which he learns next be nearly conjoined with what 
-he knows already. 


Locke. 
Jo CoNnJO IN. v. n. To league; to unite. 
This part-of his 
Conjoins with my difeafe, and helps to end me. Shake/peare. 


CONJOINT. adj. [conjoiut, Fr.] 
atc. . 
Conjoint Degrees. [In mufick.] Two notes which immedi- 
ately fullow cach other in the order of the fcale 3 38 ut soere 
ié?. 

In union.3 together; in 


United ; conneéted ; affoci- 


ConjJOUNTLY. adv. [from conjoint.] 
affociation; jointly; mot apart. z : 
A grofs and frequent error, commonly committed in the ufe 
of doubtful remcdies, conjointly with thofe that are of approved 
virtues. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
The parts of the body feparately, make known the paffions 
of the foul, or elfe conjotnt/y one with the other. Dryden. 
Co’nisor. See CoGnisor. : 
COYNIJUCGAL. adj. [conjuzalis, Lat.] Matrimonial; belong- 
ing to marriage ; connubial. 
Their conju al affeQtion ftiil is ty’d, 
And {till the mournful race is multiply’d. Dryden. 
1 could not forbear commending the young woman for her 
conjugal aftection, when I found that fhe had left the good man 
at home. Speéfator. 
He mark’t the conjugal difputce 5 z 
Nell rear’d inceflanr, Dick fat mute. Swift. 
CO'NJUGALLY. adv. [from conjuza!.] Matrimonially; connu- 
bially. 
To Co NJUGATE. v.a. [conjugo, Latin.] 
x. To join; to join in marriage; to unite. 5 
Thofe drawing as well marriage as wardfhip, gave him both 
power and occafion to conjugate at pleafure the Norman and the 
Saxon houfes. Wotton. 


2. To infleét verbs; to decline verbs through their various ter- 

' minations. 

Co’nyuGare. n.f. [conjugatus, Latin.] Agreeing in deriva- 
tion with another word, and therefore generally refembling in 
fignification. es 

His grammatical argument, grounded upon the derivation 
of fpontancous from /poite, weighs nothing: we have learned 
in losick, that conjugates are fometimes in name only, and not 
in deed. Bramball’s Anfwer to Flobbs: 

Co/NJUGATE Diameter, or Axis. [In geometry.] A right line 
bifeéting the tranfverfe diameter. Chambers. 

CONJUGATION. 2. f. [conjugaiio, Latin. ] 

x. A couple; a pair. 

The heart is fo far from affording nerves unto other parts, 


that it receiveth very few itfelf from the fixth conjugation or pair 
of nerves. Brown’s Pulsar Errours: 
2. The aét of uniting or compiling things together. 


All the various mixtures and conjugati21s of atoms do beget 
nothing. Bentley's Sermiuns. 
3. The form of inficcting verbs through their feries of termina- 
tions. ` 
Have thofe who have writ fo much about declenfions and 
ecujugaiions, about concords and fyntaxes, loft thcir labour, and 
been learned to no purpofe? Locke. 
b Union; aflemblage. j 
‘I he fupper of the Lord is the moft facred, myfterious, and 
ufeful co-juvation of fecret and holy things and duties. Taylor. 
CONJUNCT. adj. [conjunétus, Latin.] Conjoined ; concur- 
reit; united. 
It pleas'd the king bis mafter to ftrike at me, 
W hen hc, conjuné? pfd flatt’ring his difpleafure, 
‘Tript me behinJ. Shake/p. King Lear. 


CONJUNCTION. 2. f. [conjunéiio. Latin.] 
I. Union; affociation; league. 


WVith our (mall conjuAétion we fhould on, 
‘To fee how fortunc is difpos’d to us. Shakefp. Henry IV. 
He will unite the white rofe and the red; 
Smile, heaven, upon his fair conmjunZé?ion, 
That long hath frown’d upon thei: 


‘The treaty gave abroad a reputation of a ftri€t conjundiion 
and amity betwcen them. Bacon's Henry VII. 


N° XXX, 


enmity. Shakepeare. 


` 3. Mode of union ; conncé&tion. ` 
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Man can effeét no great matter by his perfonal ftrength, but 
as he aé&ts in fociety and cenjunétion with others. South. 
An invifible hand from heaven mingles hearts and fouls by 
ftrange, fecret, and unaccountable conjunélions. South. 
2. The congrefs of two planets in the fame degree of the zodiack, 
where they are fuppofed to have great power and influence. 
God, neither by drawing waters from the deep, nor by any 
conjunéiion of theitars, fhould bury them under a fecond Hood. 
Raleigh's kliflory of the lE orld. 
Has not a poet more virtues and vices within his circle? 
Cannot he obferve their influences in their oppofitions and 
conjunétions, in their altitudes and depreffions ? He fhall fooner 
find ink than nature exhaulted. Rysmer’s Tragedies of la/? Age. 
Pompcy and Czfar were two ftars of fuch a magnitude, that 
their conjun&ion was as fatal as thcir oppofition. Swift. 
3- A word madc ufe of to conneét the claufes of a period together, 
and to fignify the relation they have to one another. 
Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
Conju’'NcTIVE. adj. [conjun&ivus, Latin. ] 
I1. Clofely united: a fenfe not in ufe. 
She’s fo conjuné?ive to my life and foul, 
‘That as the ftar moves not but in his fphere, 


I could not but by her. Shake/p. Henry IV. 


2. [In grammar.] “T'he mood of a verb, ufed fubfequently to a 
conjunction. 


CoNnjJU’NCTIVELY. 
apart. 


Thefe are good mediums conjuné?ively taken, that is, not 
one without the other. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
Conju’xncTIvENeEss. 2. f: [from conjunéfive] The quality of 
joining or uniting. 
Conju'NcCTLyY adv. [from conjuné?.] Jointly; together; not 
apart. $ 
CONJUNCTURE. 2. f. [conjonéture, Fr.] 
x. Combination of many circumftances, or caufes. 
I never met with a more unhappy conjunc/ure of affairs than 
in the bufinefs of that earl. King Charles. 
Every virtue requires time and place, a proper objeét, anda 
fit conjundéfure of circumftances. Addifon’s Spectator. 
2. Occafion ; critical time. 


Such cenfures always attend fuch conjuné&¥ures, and find fault 
for what is not done, as with that which is done. 


adv. [from conjunéfive.] In union; got 


Clarendon. 


He is quick to perceive the motions of articulation, and con- 
junétures of letters in words. ` Holder's Elements of Speech. 
4. Confiftency. 
; I was willing to grarit to prefbytery what with reafon it can 
pretend to, in a conjunéture with epifcopacy. King Charlese 
ConjuRA‘TION. 2. f: [from conjure.] 
x. The form or act of fummoning another in fome facred name. 
r We charge you, in the name of God, take heed: 
Under this conjuration {peak, my lord. Shake/p. Henry V- 
2. A magical form of words; an incantation; an enchantment. 
Your conjuration, fair knight, is too ftrong for my poor 
{pirit to difobey. Sidney. 
. What drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration, and what mighty magick, 
For fuch proceeding I am charg’d withal, 
I won his daughter with ?° 
3- Aplot; a confpiracy. 
To CONJUCRE. v. a. [conjuro, ‘Latin. ] 
x. ‘To fummon in a facred name; to enjoin with the higheft fo- 
lemnity. 

He concluded with fighs and tears to conjure them, that they 
would no more prefs him to confent to a thing fo contrary to 
his reafon. Clarendon. 

The church may addrefs her fons in the form St. Paul does 
the Philippians, when he conjures them to unity. Decay of Piety. 

I conjure you! let him know, 
Whate’cr was done againfthim, Cato did it. Addiforn. 
2. ‘Toconfpire; to bind many by an oath to fome common de- 
fign. This fenfe is rare. 
He in proud rebellious arms 
Drew after him the third part of heav’n’s fons, 


Conjur’d againtt the ‘Higheft. Mii lton’s Paradife Lof. 
3- To influence by magick; to affect by enchantment; to 


Shakefp. Othello. 
Dit. 


charm. 


What black magician conjures up this fiend, 
To ftop devoted charitable deeds ? Shake/p. Richard UI. 
W hat is he whofe griefs 
Bear fuch an emphafis! whofe phrafe of forrow 
Conjures the wand’ring ftars, and makes them ftand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers ! Shake/p. Flamlet. 
I thought their own fears, whofe black arts firft raifed up 
thofe turbulent fpirits, would force them to conjure them down 
again. King Charles. 
You have conjured up perfons that exift no where elfe but 
on old coins, and have made our paffions and virtues vifible. 
Addifon on Ancient Medals. 
4. It is to be obferved, that when this word is ufed for /zz0n or 


confpire, its accent is on the laft fyllable, conjure; when for 
charm, on the firft, conjure. i 


s I To 


CON 


To Co’NJURE. v.z. ‘To praétife charms or enchantments; to 
enchant. H : 
My invocation is boneft and fair; and in his miftrefs’s name 
I conjure only but to raife up him. 
Qut of my door, you witch! you hag, you bageage, you 
poulcat, you runaway! Out, out, out; IIl conjure you, PI 
fortunetell you. Shake/p. Mlerry Wives of Windfor. 
Co/’njJURER. z. /. [from conjure.] 
Y. An enchantér; one that ufes_ charms. 
Good doétor Pinch, you are a conjurer ; 
Eftablifh him in his true fenfe again. 
Figures in the book 
Of fome dread conjurer, that would enforce nature. 
‘Thus has he done you Britifh conforts right, _ 
Whofe hufbands, fhould they, pry like mine to-night, 
Would never find you in your conduét flipping, - 
Though they turn’d conjurers to take you tripping. Addifons 
2. An impoftor who pretends to fecret arts; a cunning man. 
From the account the lofer brings, ; 
The conf rer knows who ftole the things. Prior. 
3- By way of irony; a man of fhrewd conjećture; a man of fa- 
acity. jí 
z Though ants are very knowing, I don’t take them to be 
tonjurers; and therefore they could not guefs that I had put 
fome corn in that room. 5 Addifon’s Guardian. 
Conju’REMENT. 7. /. [from conjure.] Serious injunction; fo- 
lemn demand. a 
I fhould not be induced but by your earneft intreaties and 
ferious cemjurements. Milton on Education. 
Conna‘scence. z. f: [con and nafcor, Latin.) 
Iı. Common birth; produétion atthe fame time; community of 
birth. i 
2. The a&t of uniting or growing together: improperly. 
Symphyfis denotes a connafcence, or growing together. 
tfeman’s Surgery. 
Born with an- 


Shake/peare. 


Donne. 


Conna’tr. adj. [from cen and natus, Latin.] 
other; being of the fame birth. ` 
Many, who deny all connate notions.in the fpeculative intel- 
leet, do yet admit them in this. South. 
‘Their difpofitions to be refle&ted fome at a greater, and others 
at a lefs thicknefs, of thin plates or bubbles, are connate with 
the rays, and immutable. Newton's Opticks. 
CONNA‘TURAL. adj. [con and natural.] 
x. Suitable to nature. 
Whatever draws me on, 
Or fympathy, or fome connat’ral force, ` 
Pow’rful at greateft diftance to unite 
With fecret amity. Milton’s Paradife Loft. 
2. United with the being; conneéted by nature. 
Firft, in man’s mind we find an appetite 
To learn and know the truth ef ev’ry thing, 
Which is commatural, and born with it. Davies. 
Thefe affeQtions are connatural to us, and as we grow up fo 


do they. L’Efirange. 
3- Participation of the fame nature. 
Is there no way, befides 
‘Thefe painful paflages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with our conmatural duft ? Milton. 


CONNATURA/‘LITY. x. /. [from connatural.] Participation of 
the fame nature ; natural infeparability. 

There is a connaturality and congruity between that know- 
ledge and thofe habits, and that future eftate of the foul. fale. 

CONNA‘’TURALLY. adv. [from connatural.] By the aé& of na- 
ture ; originally. 

Some common notions feem connaturally engraven in the 
foul, antecedently to difcuffive ratiocination. ale, 

CONNA’TURALNESS. 2. f. [from connatural.] Participation of 
the fame nature ; natural union. 

Such is the counaturalne/s of our corruptions,except we looked 
for an account hereafter. Pearfon on the Crecd. 

To CONNE’CT.. v.a. [conneé¥o, Latin. ] 
1. To join; to link; to unite; to conjoin; to faften together. 

The corpufcles that conftitute the quickfilver will be fo con- 
uecéled to one another, that, inftead of a fluid body, they will 
appear in the form of a red powder. Boyle. 

2. To unite by intervention, asa cement: 

The natural order of the comneéting ideas muft dire& the fyl- 
Jogifms, and a man muft fee the conneétion of each interme- 
diate idea with thofe that it commeé7s, before he can ufe it ina 
fy llogifm. Locke. 


3- To join ina juft feries of thought, or regular conftru&tion of - 


anguage; as, the authour conneéts his reafons well. 

To ConNNE’CT. v. n. To cohere; to have juft relation to things 
precedent and fubfequent. ‘This is feldom ufed but in conver- 
fation. 

CONNE’CTIVELY. adv. [from conned] 
union ; jointly; conjointly ; conjunétly. 

The people’s power is great and indifputable, whenever they 
can unite connedively, or by deputation, to exert it. Swift. 

To Conne’x. v. a. [connexum, Lat.] To join orlink together ; 
to faften to cach other. 

‘Thofe birds who are taught fome words or fentences, can 


In conjunction; in 


Shake/peare. — 


co N 


not connex their words or fentences in coherence with the mat- 
ter which they fignify. —— lale s Origin of Mankind. 
By chains connex’d, and with deftructive fweep 
Behead whole troops at once. : 
Conne’xron. 2. f: [from comnex, or connexio, Lat. ] 
¥. Union ; junétion; the act of faftening together; the flate of 
being faftened together. 
My heart, which, by a fecret harmony, 

Still moves with thine, join’d in connexion (weet. AMG Ito. 

“There muft be a future ftate, where the eternal and infepa- 
rable connexion between virtuc and happinefs fhall be manifefted. 

Atterbury s Sermons. 
2. Juft relation to fome thing precedemt or fubfequent; confe- 
quence of augmentation ; coherence. 

‘The contemplation of the human nature doth, by a necef- 
fary connexion and chain -of caufes, carry us up to the Deity. 

Flale’s Origin of Adankind. 
Each intermediate idea much be fuch as, in the whole chain, 
hatha vifible connexion with thofe two it is placed between. L-cke. 
A confcious, wife, reflecting caufe, 
‘That can deliberate, means ele&t, and find 
Their due connexion with the end defign’d. 
ConNE’xIVE. adj. [from connex.] 
mexion; conjunctive. 

‘The predicate and fubject are joined in a form of words by 
connexive particles. atts’ s Lozick. 

CONNICTA'TION. n.f. [from conničo, Lat.] A winking. Di. 
CONNI'VANCE. 2. f. [from connive. ] on 

I. The act of winking: not in ufe. 

2. Voluntary blindnefs; pretended ignorance ; forbearance. 

It is better to mitigate ufury by declaration, than to fuffer 
it to rage by connivance. Bacon's Effays. 

Difobedience, having gained one degree of liberty, will de- 
mand another: every vice interprets a connivance an approba- 
tion. Souths Sermons. 

A connivance to admit half, will produce ruinous effects. 

Swifts Addrefs to Parliament. 
To CONNI’VE. v. n. [conniveo, Latin. ] 
1. To wink. z ; 

This artift is to teach them how to nod judicioufly, to con- 

nive with either eye. Speé?ator. 
2. To pretend blindnefs or ignorance; to forbear; to pafs un- 
cenfured. 

The licentioufnefs of inferiours, and the remiffnefs of fu- 
periours, is fuch, that the one violates, and the other connives. 

Decay of Piety. 

‘With whatever colours he perfuades authority to connive at 
his own vices, he will defire its protection from the effects of 
other mens. Rogers's Sermons. 

He thinks it a fcandal to government to connive at fuch tracts 
as reject all revelation. Swift. 

CONNOISSE’UR. n.f: [French.] A judge; acritick: it is 
often ufed of a pretended critick. 
Your lefion learnt, you’ll be fecure 
To get the name of connciffeur. Swift. 
To CO OTATE. v. a. [con and nota, Lat.] To defignate 
fomething befides itfelf; to imply; to infer. 

God’s forefeeing doth not include or connctate predetermin- 
ing, any more than I decree with my intellect. Flammond. 
NNOTA‘’TION. z. /. [from coznotate.] Impbication of fome- 
thing befides itfelf; inference; illation. 

y reafon of the co-exiftence of one thing with another, 

there arifeth a various relation or connotation between them. 
fdale’s Origin of Alankind. 
Latin.] “‘Ioimply; to be- 


Philips. 


Blackmore. 
Having the force of con- 


To Conno’re. v. a. [con and nota, 

token ; to include. 

od, in the general notion of it, connotes alfo a certain 

fuitablenefs of it to fome other thing. Scuth’s Sermons. 
Connvu’BIAL. adj. [connubialis, Latin.] Matrimonial; nup- 

tial; pertaining to marriage; conjugal. 

fecond love a pleafing flame infpire, 
And the chafte queen connubial rites require. 

CO’NOID. n. f- [xwvoitdns.] A figure partaking of a 

approaching to the form of a cone. 

The tympanum is not capable of tenfion as a drum: thers 
remains another way, by drawing it at the center into a conoid 
form. ; ` Holder's Elements of Speech. 

ConorpicaL, adj. [from conoid. j Approaching to a conick 
form, to the form of a round pyramid. 
Le CONQUA/’/SSATE.,. v. a. [conquaffo, Latin.] To fhake 5 
fo agitate. l 
omits do violently comguafate th lungs. 
ConQuASSA‘TION. 2. f. [from conquaffate. 
cuffion. 
To COYNQUER. v. a. [conquerir, French ; conquirere, Latin. ] 
1. To gain by conqueft ; to over-run; to win. 
They had comgueredthem, and brought them under tribute. 
1 Mac. viii. 2. 


Pope. 


cone 5; 


FTarwvey. 
Agitation; con- 


"Twas fit, 
Who congucr’d nature, fhovld prefide o’er wit. Pape. 
We congucr’d France, but felt our captive’s charms. ee 
2. Ta 


CON 


z. To overcome; to fubdue; to vanquith. 
Both tugging to be victors, breaft to breaft ; 


Yet neither conqueror, nor conquered. Shake/p.. 
Anna conquers but to fave, 
And governs but to blefs. Smith, 


3. To furmount; to overcome; as, he conquered Ais relui ance. 
To CONQUER. v.z. To get the viétory; to overcome. 
Put him to choler ftraight :. he hath been ufed 
Ever to conquer, and to have his word 
Of centradiction. Shake/peare’s Coriolanus. 
Equal fuccefs had fet thefe champions high, 
And both refolv’d to conger, or to die. Waller. 
The logick of a conquering {word has no great propriety. 
S Decay of Piety. 
CO'NQUERABLE. adj. [from conquer.] Poffible to be overcome. 
While the heap is fmall, and the particulars few, he will 


find it eafy and congucrab/e. South. 
Co’NQUEROR. 7. f- [from conguer.] - 
1. A man that has obtained a vi&ory ;. a victor. 
Bound with triumphant garlands. will 1 come, 
And lead thy daughter to a congurrzr?s bed. Shake/p. 


A critick that attacks authors in reputation, is as the flave 
who called out to the.cougueror, Remember, Sir, that you area 
man: . Addifon’s Guardian. 

2. One that fubdues and ruins countries. 
Deferving freedom more 
Than thofe their conguerors, who leave behind 


Nothing but ruin wherefoe’er they rove. Ailton. 
‘That tyrant god, that reftlefs congueror, 
May quit his pleafure, to affert his pow’r. Prior. 


Co’NQuUEsT. 7. f. [congucfie, French. ] 
1. Theaćt of conquering ; fubje&tion. 
A perfect cengue/? of a country reduces all the people to the 
condition of fubjects. - Davies on Iteland, 
2. Acquifition by vi€tory; thing gained. 
More willingly I mention air, 
This our old congue/? ; than remember hell, 


Our hated habitation. ` Milton. 
3- Vietory; fuccefs in arms. 
I muit yield my body to the earth, 
And by my fall, the congue/? to my foe. Shake/p. 
I'll lead thy daughter to a conqucror’s bed 3 
To whom I will retail my congue? won, 
And fhe fhall be fole viétrefs. Shake/p. 
Not to be o’ercome, was to do more 
‘Than all the congue/?s former kings did gain. Dryd. 
In joys of conguc/? he refigns his breath, z 
And, fill’'d with Eogland’s glory, fmiles in death. Addifon. 


CONSANGUINEOUS. adj. [confanguineus, Lat.] Near of Kin 5 
of the fame blood; related by birth, not affined. 
Am I not confanguineous ?° Am I not of her blood ? Shakefp. 
CONSANGUINITY. z. f. [cesnfanguinitas, Latin.] Relation by 
blood ; relation by defcent from one common progenitor. 


Diftinguifhed from affinity, or relation by marriage. Near- 
nefs of kin. 
I’ve forgot my father 5 
I know no touch of con/anguinity. Shake/p. 


‘There is the fupreme and indiffoluble confanguinity and fo- 
ciety between men in general; of which the heathen poet, 
whom the apoftic calls to witnefs, faith, We are all his ge- 
neration. = Bacon’s Holy War. 

The firft original would fubfift, though he outlived all 
terms of confanguinity, and became a ftranger ynto his pro- 
geny. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
hrift has condefcended to a cognation and confanguinity 

with us. `- Souths Sermons. 
CONSARCINA'TICN. 2. f: [from conjarcino, Latin, to piece.] 

The act of patching together. Dict. 
CONSCIENCE. z. /. [confcientia, Latin. ] 

r. The knowledge or faculty by which we judge of the goodnefs 
or wickednefs of ourfelves. 
W hen a people have no touch of confiience, no fEnfe of their 
evil doings, it is bootlefs to think to reftrain them. Spenfer. 
On earth, 
Who againft faith, and confcience, can be heard 
Infallible ? Miilton’s Par. Loft. 
Such a confcience has not been wanting to itfelf; in endea- 
yvouring to get the cleareft information about the will of God. 
Souths Sermons. 
But why muft thofe be thought to ’feape, that feel 
T hofe rods of fcorpior®, and thofe whips of fteel, 


W hich confcience Thakzs ? Dryden. 
INo courts created yet, nor caufe was heard ; 
But all was fafe, for confcience was their guard. Dryd. 


Confcience fygnifies that knowledge which a man hath of his 
own thoughts and actions; and, becaufe if a man judgeth 
fairly of his actions, by comparing them withthe law of God, 
his mind will approve or condemn him, this knowledge or con- 
Jctence may be both an accufer and a judge. _ Swift. 

2. Jultice; the eftimate of confcience; the determination of 
confcience; honefty. 


CON 


‘This is thank-worthy, if a man, for confeience toward God, 
endure gricf. 1 Peters 
Now is Cupid a child of confcfience ; he makes reftitution. 

Shake/peare’s Mderry Wives of indor. 
He had, againft right and confeience, by thanieful treachery, 
intruded himfielf into another man’s kingdom in Africk. 
Kuolles’s Fitflery of the Turks. 
What you require cannot, in con/ei.zce, be deferred beyond 
this time. , LV lt. 22. 
Her majefty is, without queftion, obliged in cenfcience to 
endeavour this by her authority, as muchas by her praétice. 
à Swifts Pr jeti fir the Advancement of Relizion. 
3- Confcioufnefs; knowledge of our own thoughts or actions. 
Merit, and good works, is the end of man’s motion; and 
conference of the fame is the.accomplifhment of man’s reft. Bac. 
The reafon why the fimpler fort are moved with authority, 


is the confeience of their own ignorance. Flocker. 
‘The fweeteft cordial we receive at laft, 
Is confcience of our virtuous actions pait. Denham. 


Hector was in an abfolute certainty of death, and deprefled 


with the confcience of being in an ill caufe. Pope. 
4. Real fentiment ; veracity ; private thoughts. 
Do’ ft thou in confcience think, tell me, A= milia, 
‘That there be women do abufe their hufbands, 
In fuch grofs kind ? Shake/peare. 


‘They ‘did in their confeiences know, that he was not able to 
fend them any part of it. Clarendon. 
5. Scruple; difficulty. 
We muft make a confcience in keeping the juft laws of fu- 
periours. Laylor’s Holy Living. 
Why fhould not the one make as much confcience of be- 
traying for gold, as the other of doing itfora crut. L’£/r. 
Children are travellers newly arrived in a ftrange country y 
we fhould therefore make con/csence not to miflead them. Locke. 
6. In ludicrous language, reafon; reafonablenefs. 
Why do’ft thou weep? Can‘ft thou the con/cience lack, 


‘Tothink I fhall lack friends? Shake/p-. 
Half a dozen fools are, in all confeience, as many as you 
fhould require. Swift. 


CoNscIE’NTIOUS: adj. [from confcience.] Scrupulous ; exačtly 
juít; regulated by confcience. 

Lead a life in fo confeientious a probity, as in thought, word 
and deed to make good the character of an honcft man. L’E/fr. 

CONSCIE’/NTIOUSLY. adv. [from confcientious.] According to 
the dire&tion of confcience. 

More ftrefs has been laid upon the ftrictnefs of law, than 
confcientioufly did belong to it. Lk frrange. ` 

There is the erroneous as well as the rightly informed con- 
{cience 3; and if the confcience happens to be deluded, fin does 
not therefore ceafe to be fin, becaufe a man committed it con- ` 

Sctentioufly. : ` South's Sermons. 
CONSCIE/NTIOUSNESS. 7. f: [from confcientious.] Exaétnefs of 
juftice; tendernefs of confcience. 

It will be a wonderful confctentioufne/s in them, if they will 
content themfelves with lefs profit than they can make. Locke. 

Co’NSCIONABLE. adj. [from confcience.] Reafonable; juft; ac- 
cording to confcience. 

A knave, very voluble ; no farther confcionab/e than in put- 
ting on the mere form of civil and humane feeming. Shake/p. 

Co'NSCIONABLENESS. 7. /. [from confeionable.] Equity; rea- 
fonablenefs. Did. 

Co/NscCIONABLY. adv. [from confcionable.] Ina manner agree* 
able to confcience ; reafonably ; juftly. 

A prince muft be ufed confcionably as well as a common 
perfon. Laylor’s Holy Living. 

Co’nscious. adj. [eonfeius, Latin. ] 
x- Endowed with the power of knowing one’s own thoughts and 
aéctions. 

Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not confcious of 
its own exiiftence. Bentley’s Sermons. 

Among fubftances fome are thinking or con/cious beings, or 
have a power of thought. WF atts. 

2. Knowing from memory ; having the knowledge of any thing 
without any new information. 
The damfel then to Tancred fent, 
Who confcious of th’ occafion, fear’d th’ event. 
3- Admitted tothe knowledge of any thing ; with zø. 
The reft ftood trembling, {truck with awe divine, 

Æneas only con/cious to the iign, 

Prefag’d th’ event. Dryden. 

Rofes or honey canot be thought to fmell or tafte their own 
{weetnefs, or an organ be confcious to its mufick, or gunpowder 
to its flafhing or noife. Bentley. 

4- Bearing witnefs by confcience to any thing. 

The queen had been folicitous with the king on his be- 
half, being confcious to herfelf that he had been encouraged by 
her. = Clarendon. 

Co’nscipusLyY. adv. [from conftious.] With knowledge of one’s 
own actions. 

If thefe perceptions, with their confcioufnefs, always re- 
mained in the mind, the fame thinking thing would be always 
confitoufly prefent. Locke. 

Con- 


Dryden. | 


CON 


Co’nscriousnNeEss. ma. /. [from confcious.] ; 
14 The perception of what paffes in a man’s own mind. Locke. 
If fpirit be without thinking, I have no idea of any thing 
left ; therefore confcioufne/s mutt be its effential attribute. Watts. 
' Such ideas, no doubt, they would have had, had not their 
confcioufne/s to themfelves, of their ignorance of them, kept 
them from fo idle an attempt. Locke. 

2. Internal fenfe of guilt, or innocence. 

‘ INo man doubts of a Supreme Being, until, from the corz- 
Jfeioufne/s of his provocations, it become his intereft there 
fhould be none. Government of the Tongue. 

An honeft mind is not in the power of a difhoneft: to 
break its peace, there muft be fome guilt or confcioufne/s. Pope. 
Co’nscript. adj. [from conferibo, Latin.] A term ufed in 
{peaking of the Roman fenators, who were called Patres con- 
Jferipti, from their names being wvitten in the regifter of the 
fenate. 
CONSCRIPTION. 2. f. [confcriptio, Latin.] An enrolling or re- 
giftering. . y Did. 
Ze COYNSECRATE. v. a. [confecro, Latin.] 
x. To make facred ; to appropriate to facred ufes. 
Enter into the holieft by the blood of Jefus, bya new and 


living way which he hath con/fecrated for us. Flebr. 
‘The water, confecrate for facrifice, 
f:ppears all black. Waller. 


A bifhop ought'not to confecrate a: church which the patron 
has built for filthy gain to himfelf, and not for true devotion. 
3 Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
2. To dedicate inviolably to fome particular purpofe, or perfon ; 
with fo. 
He fhall confecrate unto the Lord the days of his feparation, 
and fhall bring a lamb of the firft year for a trefpafs offering. 
Numb. vi. 12. 
3- To canonize. 
Co/NSECRATE. adj. [from ‘the verb.] Confecrated; facred ; 
devoted ; devote; dedicated. 
Shouldft thou but hear I were licentious 5 
And that this body, con/fecr ate to thee, 
By ruffian luft fhould be contaminate. Shakefp. 
The cardinal ftanding before the choir, lets them know 
that they were aflembled in that con/fecrate Pear to fing unto 
God. acon’s Henry VII. 
.__ Into thefe fecret fhades, cry’d fhe, 
How dar'ft thou be fo bold 
To enter, confecrate to me 5 
Or touch this hallow’d mold ? Drayton. 
Co/NSECRATER. 2. {/. [from sar sides One that performs 
the rites by which any thing is devoted to facred purpofes- 
the notion of a facrament, that 


Whether it be not again 
Atterbury. 


the confecrater alone fhould partake of it. 
ConsECRA‘TION. n. f. [from confecrate.] 
a. A rite or ceremony of dedicating and devoting things or per- 
fons to the fervice of God, with an application of certain pro- 
per folemnities. Aylifge. 

At the erection and pt seins as well of the tabernacle as 
of the temple, it pleafed the Almighty to give a fign. Hooker. 

The confecration of his God is upon his head. Numb. 

We muft know that con/ecration makes not a place facred, 
but only folemnly declares it fo: the gift of the owner to God 
makes it God’s, and confequently facred. South. 

2. The a& of declaring one holy by canonization. 
‘The Roman calendar fwells with new confecrations of faints. 
ei ht Fale s Origin of Mankind. 
CO’NSECTARY. adj. [from confearius, Lat.] onfequent ; 
confequential ; following by confequence. 

From the inconfiftent and contrary determinations thereof, 
confec?ary impieties and conclufions may arife. Brown. 

Co’NsECTARY. a. f: [from the adjeétive.] Dedu&ion from 
premifes ; confequence ; corollary. 

‘Thefe propofitions are confeé?aries drawn from the obferva- 
tions. Woodward's Natural Hiflory. 

CoNnseEcu’TION. n. f. [confzcutio, Latin.] 
1- Train of confequences ; chain of dedu&tions ; concatenation 
of propofitions. ° 

Some confecutions are fo intimately and evidently connexed 
to or found in the premifes, that the conclufion is attained, 
and without any thing of ratiocinative progrefs. Hale. 

2. Succéeffiion. | : 

Ina quick cenfecuticn of the colours, the impreffion of every 

colour remains in the fenforium. Newton. 
3. In aftronomy. 

The month of confecution, or, as fome term it, of progref— 
fion, is the fpace between one conjunétion of the moon with 
the fun unto another. Brown’s Vulgar Er. 

CONSECUTIVE. aij. [confecutif, French. } 
x. Following in train; uninterrupted ; fucceffive. 

That obligation upon the lands did not come into difufe but 
by fifty confe.utive years of exemption. Arbuthnot. 

2. Confequential; regularly fucceeding. R 

This is feeming to comprehend only the actions of a man, 

confecutive to volition. Locke. 
CoNsE CUTIVELY. adv. [from confecutive.] A term ufed in the 


CON 


{fchoo] philofophy, in oppofition to antecedently, and fome- 
times to effedlively or caufally. Dick: 
To CONSE'MINATE. U. a. [confemino, Latin.] To fow difu- 
rent feeds together. Leics. 
Conse’nNsion. 2. f. [confenfio, Latin.] Agreement; accord. 
A great number of fuch living and thinking particles could 
not poffibly, by their mutual contat, and prefiing and f{triking, 
compofe one greater individual animal, with one mind and un- 


derftanding, and a vital confenfu of the whole body. Bentley. 
CONSENT. 2. /. [cenfenfus, Latin. ] . 
1. The act of yielding or confenting. 
If you fhail cleave to my cenfent, when ’tis, 
It fhall make honour for you. Shake/p< 


_ I am far from excufing or denying that compliance; for 
plenary confent it was not. King Charles. 
When thou can’ft truly call thefe virtues thine, 
Be wife and free, by heav’n’s confent and mine. 
2. Concord; agreement ; accord ; unity of opinion. 
The fighting winds would ftop there and admire, 
Learning, confent and concord from his lyre. 
3. Coherence with; relation to ; correfpondence. 
.. Demons found 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 
W hofe power hath a true con/fent 
- With planet or. with element. 
4. Tendency to one point; joint operation. 
Such is the world’s great harmony that {prings 
From union, order, full con/ent of things. 
5. In phyfick. 

The perception one part has of another, by means of fome 
fibres and nerves commion-to them both 5 and thus the ftone in 
the bladder, by vellicating the fibres there, will effe&t and 
draw them fo into fpafms, as to affeét the bowels in the fame 
manner by the intermediation of nervous threads, and caufe a 
colick; and extend their twiches fometimes to the ftomach, 


Dryd. 


C owl, cy. 


Milton. 


P ope = 


_ and occafion vomitings. “Quincy. 
Zo Conse NT. V. n. [confentio, Latin. ] 
x. To be of the fame mind ; to agree. 
2. T'o co-operate to the fame end. 
3- To yield; to give confent; to allow; to admit. With to- 
€ comets, fcourge the bad revolting ftars , 
That have confented unto Henry’s death. Shakefp. 
In this we confint unio you, if ye will be as we be. Gene/is: 
‘Their num’rous thunder would awake 
Dull ‘earth, which does with heav’n confent 
Yo all they wrote. Wallers 


CONSENT A’‘NEOUS. adj. [confintaneus, Latin.] Agreeable to; 
confiftent with. 

In the piéture of Abraham facrificing his fon, Ifaac is de- 
fcribed a little boy; which is not confentaneous unto the cir- 
cumftance of the text. Brown’s Vul. Er- 

It will coft no pains to bring you to the knowing, nor to 
the practice, it being very agreeable and confentaneous to every 
one’s nature. ammnd's Praétical Catechifm. 

ConsENTA’NEOUSLY. adu. [from confentaneous.] Agreeably 5 
confiftently ; fuitably. 

Paracelfus did not always write fo confentancou fly to timfelf, 
that his opinions were confidently to be colleéted from every 
place of his writings, where he feems to exprefs it. Boyle. 

ConsENTA’NEOUSNEsS. x. f. [from confentaneous.] Agreements’ 
confiftence. Dié. 
Consk’nTISENT. adj. [confentiens, Latin.] Agreeing; united 
in opinion; not differing in fentiment. : 
Pi de Seer es pari to iio confentient judgment and praétice 
of the univerfa urch. xford Reafons againf the Cevenant. 
CONSEQUENCE. z. S len eont Tastee 9 j 
1. T hat which follows from any caufe or principle. 
2. Event; effect of a caufe. 
Spirits that know 


AH mortal confeguences have pronounc’d it. Shake/p. 
Shun the biker confeguence; for know | = 
The diy thou cateft thereof, thou fhalt die. Ailton. 


‘3- Propofition colle&ted from the agreemeut of other previous 


propofitions ; deduction ; conclufion. 
Tt is no good ceufiguence, that becaufe reafon aims at ou>— 
being happy, therefore it forbids us all voluntary fuffcrings _ 
Decay of Piety. 
4- The laft propofition of a fyllogifm ; as, what is commanded by 
our Saviour is our duty : prayer is commanded, therefore prityer is 
our duty. 
Can fyllogifm fet things righ ? 
©, majors foon with minors f*ht : 
Or both in friendly confort join’d, 
‘The confeguence limps falfe behind. 
5- Concatenation of caufesand efteéis. 
Sorrow bcing the natural and dire@ offer of fin, that which 
firft brought fin into the world, muft, by neceflary con/feguence; ~ 
bring in forrow too. * Scush 
I felt 
‘That I mutt after thee, with this thy fon: : 
Such fatal confeguence unites us three. Asi lon. 
‘That which produces confequences ; influence 3; tendency. 
As 


Prior: 
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- As it is afferted without any colour of fcripture-proot, fo 
ft is of very ill .on/eguence to the fuperftructing of good lite. 
tdammond on Fundamentals. 
7.~“Importance 5 moment. 
The inftruments of darknefs 
Win us with honeft trifles, to betray us 


In deepelt confeguence. Shake/peare. 
The anger of Achilles was of fuch confeguence, that it em- 
broiled the kings of Greece. Addijon. 


Their common people are funk in poverty, ignorance and 

cowardice ; and of as little confeguence as women and chil- 
_ dren. Stuit. 
Co’NsEQUENT. adj. Cconfequens, Latin.] 
1. Following by raticnal deduction. 
2. Following as the efteé&t of a caufe. With fo. 

It was not a power poffible to be inherited, becaufe thé 
right was comfeguent to, and built on, an act perfeéily per- 
fonal. _ Locke. 

3. Sometimes with xpo. 

This fatisfaétion or diffatisfastion, canfeguent upon a man’s 
acting fuitably or unfuitably to confcience, is a principle not 
ealily to be worn out. South. 

Co’NSEQUENT. z. f- 
1. Confequence ; that which follows from previous propofitions 
by rational deduction. . 

Doth it follow that they, being not the people of God, are 
in nothing to be followed ? This con/eguent were good, if only 
the culftom of the people cf God is to be obferved. Elooker. 

2. Effect; that which follows an acting caufe. | 

‘I hey were ill paid ; and they were ill governed, which is 
always a confequent of ill payment. . Davies. 

He could fee confeguents yet dormant in thcir principles, and 
eftcéts yet unborn. Scuth, 

CONSEQUENTIAL. adj. [from confequent.] 
1. Produced by the necefiary concatenation of effcéts to caufes. 
We fometimes wrangle, when we fhould debate ; 
A confezuential ill which freedom draws ; 
A bad effect, but from a noble caufe. Prior. 
2. Having the confequences juftly connected with the premifes 5 
conclufive-. 

‘Though thefe kind of arguments may feem obfcure; yet, 
upon a due confideration of them, they are highly con/feguen~ 
tial, and concludent to my purpefe. ale. 

ConSEQUE'NTIALLY. adv. from: confequential. ] 
1. With juft deduction of confequences; with right connection 
of ideas. 

No body writes a book without meaning fomething, though 
he may not have the faculty of writing confeguentially, and ex- 
prefling his meaning. Addifon. 

2. By confequence ; not immediately ; eventually. 

This relation is fo neceflary, that God himé&if cannot dif- 
charge a rational creature from it ; although confeguentially in- 
dced he may do fo, by the annihilation of fuch creatures. South. 

3- In a regular feries. 

Were a man a king in his dreams, and a beggar awake, 

and dreamt con/eqguentially, and in continued unbroken fchemes, 


would he be in reality a king or a beggar ? Addifon. 
ConsEQUE/NTIALNESsS. 2. f. [from confeguential.] i o 
confecution of difcourfe. icl. 


CONSEQUENTLY. adv. [from confequent.] 

r. By confequerce ; neceffarily ; inevitably ; by the connedtion 
of effects to their cauʻfrcs. 

In the moft perfect poem a perfect idea was required, and 
confequently all poets ought rather to imitate it. . Dryden. 

Ihe place of the feveral forts of terreftrial matter, fuftain- 
ed in the fluid, being contingent and uncertain, their intermix- 
tures with each other are confeguently fo. fFoodward. 

2. In confeguence ; purfuantly. 

“There is con/equently, upon this diftinguifhing principle, an 
inward fatisfaétion or diflatistaction in the heart of every man, 
after good or cvil. South. 

Co’NSEQUENTNESS. 2. /. [from confequent.] Regular connec- 

‘tion of propofitions ; confecution of difcourfe. ` 

Let them examine the confeguentnef/s of the whole body of 
the doctrine I deliver. Digby. 

ConsE’RVABLE. adj. [from confervo, Latin, to keep.] Capable 
ef being kept, or maintained. 

Conseu’rvancy. 2. {2 [from confervans, Latin.] Courts held 
by the Lord Mayor of London for the prefervation of the 
fifhery on the river Thames, are called Courts of Confervancy. 

CONSERVATION. #2. f. [confervatio, Latin.] 

1. The aét of preferving care to keep from perifhing ; coati- 
nuance ; protection. 

‘Though there do indeed happen fome alterations in the 
globe, yet they are fuch as tend rather to the benefit and coz- 
fervation of the earth, and its productions, than to the difor- 
der and deftruction of both. Woodward. 

2. Prefervation from corruption. 

It is an enquiry of excellent ufe, to enquire of the means 
of preventing or ftaying of putrefaction; for thercin confift- 
eth the means of coif/ervation“of bodies. Bacon. 

ConsERVATIVE. adj. [from confervo, Latin.] Having the 
power of oppofing diminution or injury. 


IN? XXX. 
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The fpherical figure, as to all heavenly bodies, fo it agree- 
cih to light, as the moft perfect ‘eed confervative of all 
others. Peacham. 

ConsERVA TOR. 2. f: [Latin.] Preferver; one that has the 
care or office of keeping any thing from detriment, diminu- 
tion, or cxtinction. 

For that you declare that you have many fick amongft you, 
he was warned by the conferwator of the city, that he fhould 
keep at a diftance. Bacon. 

‘Lhe lords of the fecret council were likewife made confer- 
vators of the peace of the two kingdoms, during the intervals 
of parliament. Clarendon. 

Such individuals as are the fingle conferwators of their own 
fpecies. Fale. 

CONSERVATORY. 7. /. [from con truvo, Latin.] A place where 
any thing is kept in a manner proper to its peculiar nature ; 
as, fifh in a pond, corn in a granary. 

A confervatory of fnow and ice, fuch as they ufe for deli- 
gar to cool wine in fummer. Bacon. 

ou may fet your tender trees and plants, with the win- 
dows and doors of the greenhoufes and confervatories open, 
for eight or ten days before April. velyri. 

The water difpenfed to the earth and atmofphere by the 
great abyfs, that fubterranean confervatory is by that means 

_ reftored back. ` i ' lf oodward. 

Conse’RVATORY. adj. Having a prefervative quality. Dia. 

To CONSE'RV E. v. a. [confervo, Latin. ] i 

I1. To preferve without lofs or detriment. - 

Nothing was loft out of thefe ftores, fince the part of con- 
Serving what others have gained in knowledge is eafy. Temple. 

They will be able to conferve their properties unchanged in 
paffing through feveral mediums, which is another condition 
of the rays of light. Newton, 

2. To candy or pickle fruit. 

Conse’RVE. 2. /. [from the verb.] ; 

x. A fweetmeat made of the infpifiated juices of fruit, boiled with 
fugar ’till they will harden and candy. ) 

Will’t pleafe your honour, tafte of thefe conferves. Shak. 

‘They have in Turkey and the Eaft certain confections, 
which they call fervets, which are like to candied con/ferwes, 
and are made of fugar and lemons. acon. 

The more coft they were at, and the more fweets they be- 
ftowed upon them, the more their conferwes ftunk. Dennis. 

2. A confervatory or place in which any thing is kept. This 
fenfe is unufual. l 

Tuberofes will not.endure the wet of this feafon, therefore 
fet the pots into your conferve, and keep them dry. £velyn: 

CONSERVER. n. f [from conferve.] 

x. A layer up; a repofitor; one that preferves any thing from 
lofs or diminution. 

He hath been moft induftrious, both colleéter and con/ferver 
of choice picces in that kind. Flayward. 

In the Eaftern regions there feems to have been a general 
cuftom of the priefts having been the perpetual confervers of 
knowledge and ftory. Temple. 

2. A preparer of conferves. 

Conse’ssion. 2. f> [confeffio, Latin.] 

Conse’ssor. 2. /. [Latins] One that fits with others. 

Zo CONSIDER. v. a. (confidero, Latin.] 

r1. To think upon with care ; to ponder; to examine; to fift ; 
to ftudy. 

At our more con/?der’d time we’ll read, 

Anfwer, and think upon this bufinefs. Shake/fpeare. 

It is not poffible to act otherwife, confidering. the weaknefs 
of our facultics. Spectator. 

2. To take into the view; not to omit in the examination. 

It feems neceffary, in the choice of perfons for greater em- 
ployments, to confider their bodies as well as their minds, and 
ages and health as well as their abilities. Temple. 

3- lo have regard to; to refpeét; not to’ defpife. 

Let us coufider one another to provoke unto love, and to 
good works. Fiebr. 

4- A kind of interjećtion; a word whereby attention is fum- 


moned. 
Confider, 
‘Thy life hath yet been private, moft part {pent 
At home. 
5. To requite; to reward one for his trouble. 
‘Take away with thee the very fervices thou haft done, 
which if I have not enough confider’d, to be more thankful to 
thee {hall be my ftudy. Shake/peare. 
To CoNSI DER. V. 7 
1. To think maturely ; not to judge haftily or rafhly. 
None confidereth in his heart, neither is there knowledge 
nor underftanding. Laiah xliv. I. 
2. To deliberate; to work in the mind. 
Widow, we will coz/ider of your fuit; 
And come fome other time to know our mind. Shake/peare. 


A fitting together. Dic. 
Did. 


Adilton. 


= Such a treatife might be confulted by Jurymen, before they 
confiåer of their verdict. Swift. 
3- To doubt; to hefitate. 
Many maz’d confiderings did throng, 
And prefs’d in with this caution. Sh mare. 
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Twas grief no more, or grief and rage were one 
‘Within her foul; at laft ’twas rage alone, 
Which burning upwards, in fucceffion dries 
The tears that ftood confidering in her eyes. 

ConsI’DERABLE. adj. [from confider.] 
x. Worthy of confideration ; worthy of regard and attention. 
Eternity is infinitely the moft confiderable duration. Ti/lot/on. 
It is confiderable that fome urns have had infcriptions on 
them, expreffing that the lamps were burning. - Filkins. 
2. RefpeCtable ; above neglect; deferving notice. 
Men confiderable in all worthy profefiions, eminent in many 
ways of life. Spratt. 
fen fo confiderable a man, that I cannot have lefs than 
Addifon. 


Dryden. 


forty fhillings a year. 
3- Important; valuable. - 
Chrift, inftead of applauding St. Peter's zeal, upbraided his 
abfurdity that could think his mean aids con/iderable to him, who 
could command legions of angels to his recfcue. Dec. of Piety. 


In painting, not every aétion nor every perlon is confider- - 


aéle enough to enter into the cloth. Dryden. 

Many can make themfelves matters of as con/iderable ettates 

as thofe who have the greateft portions of land. Addijon. 
4- More than a little. It has a middle fignification between 
little and great. 

Many had brought in very confiderable fums of money. 

Clarendon. 

‘Thofe earthy particles, when they came to be collected, 
would conftitute a body of a very confiderable thicknefs and 
folidity. Burnet. 

Consi’DERABLENESS. 7. f. [from confiderable.] Importance ; 
dignity ; moment; value; defert; a claim to notice. 

Wwe muft not always meafure the confiderablene/s of things 
by their moft obvious and immediate ufefulnefs, but by their 
fitnefs to makc or contribute to the difcovery of things highly 
ufeful. - Boyle. 

Their moft flight and trivial occurrences, by being theirs, 
they think to acquire a coufiderallenefs, and are forcibly im- 

`. pofed upon the company. Government of the Tongue. 
Cons! DERABLY. adv. [from confiderable.] 
1. In a degree deferving notice, though not the higheft. 
And Europe {till confiderably gains, 
Both by their good example and their pains. Rofiommon. 
2. \WVith importance ; importantly. 
I defire no fort of favour fo much, as that of ferving you 
more confiderab y than I have yet been able to do. Pope. 
Consi’DERANCE. 2. f. [from .confider.] Confideration ; reflec- 
tion ; fober thought. 
After this cold confid’rance, fentence me 3; 
And, as you are a king, fpeak in your ftate, 
What I have done that mifbecame my place. 
"CONSIDERATE. adj. [confideratus, Latin.] 
x. Serious; given to contideration ; prudent; not rafh ; not 
negligent. 
will converfe with iron-witted fools, 

And unrefpective boys: none are for me, 

T hat look into me with confid’rate eyes. Shake/peare. 

/Eneas is patient, confid'rate, and careful of his people. 

i Dryden's Fables. 

I grant it to bein many cafes certain, that it is fuch as a 
confiderate man may prudently rely and proceed upon, and 
hath no juft caufe to doubt of. Lillot/on. 

The expediency in the prefent juncture, may appear to 
every confiderate man. : Addifon. 

2. Having refpect to; regardful. 

Though they will do nothing for virtue, yet they may be 

prefumed more confiderate of praife. Decay of Piety. 
3- Moderate; not rigorous. “his fenfe is much ufed in con- 

verfation. 
ConNnsIDERATELY. adu. 

prudently. i 

Circumftances are of fuch force, as they fway an ordinary 
Judgment of a wife man, not fully and confiderately pondering 
the matter. 3 acon. 

Consi’DERATENESS. 2. f. [from confiderate.] “The quality of 
being confiderate ; prudence. Did. 

CONSIDERATION. 2. /. [from confider.] 

1. The act of confidering ; mental view ; regard ; notice. 

As to prefent happinefs and mifery, when that alone comes 
in confideration, and the confequences are removed, a man 
never chufes amifs. Locke. 

2. Mature thought; prudence; ferious deliberation. 
Let us think with confideration, and confider with acknow- 


Shake/peare. 


[from confiderate.] Calmly; coolly; 


Iedging, and acknowledge with admiration. Sidney. 
‘lhe breath no fooner left his father’s body, 
But that his wildnefs mortified in him ; 
Confideration, like an angel, came, 
And whipt th’ offending Adam out of him. Shake/peare. 


3- Contemplation ; meditation upon any thing. 

The love you bear to Mopfa hath broughe you to the confir 
deration of her virtues, and that confideration may hawe made 
you the more virtuous, and fo the more worthy. Sidney. 

4. Importance; claim to notice ; -worthinefs of regard. 
f ucan is the only author of confideration among the Latin 


CON 


‘poets, who was not explained for the ufe of the dauphin, 
becaufe the whole Pharfalia would have been a fatire upon the 
French form of government. Addifan. 

5- Equivalent; compenfation. - 
We are provident enough not to part with any thing fer- 
viceable to our bodies under a good confiderationg but make 
little account of our fouls. Ray. 

Forcigners can never take our bills for payment, though 
they might pafs as valuable confiderations among your own 
people. Locke. 

6. Motive of aétion ; influence; ground of conduét. 

He had been made general upon very partial, and not 
enough deliberated confiderations. Clarendon. 
He was obliged, antecedent to all other con/fiderations, to 
fearch an afylum. Dryden. 
The world cannot pardon your concealing it, on the fame 
confideration. Dryden. 
7- Reafon; ground of concluding. 
Not led by any commandment, yet moved with fuch con/i- 
derations as have baen before fet down. Hooker. 
Ufes not thought upon before, be reafonable caufes of re- 
taining that which other con/iderations did procure to be in- 
ftituted. À Fooker. 

8. [In law.] Confideration is the material caufe of a contrat, 
without which'no contract bindeth. It is either expreffed, as 
if a man bargain to give twenty fhillings for a horfe; or elfe 
implied, as when a man comes into an inn, and taking both 
meat and lodging for himfelf and his horfe, without bargain- 
ing with the hoft, if he difcharge not the houfe, the hoft may 
ae. his horfe. Cowe/. 

‘he confideration, in regard whereof the law forbiddeth 
thefe things, was not becaufe thofe nations did ufe them. Hivos. 

COREE DER ES n. f- [from confider.] A man of reflection; a 
thinker. : 

A vain applaufe of wit for an impious jeft, or of reafon 
for a deep confiderer. Government of the Tongue. 

To CONSIGN. v. a. [configne, Latin. ]} 

x. To give to another any thing, with the right to it, in a for- 
mal manner; to give into other hands; to transfer. Some- 
times with fo, fometimes over to. 

Men, by free gift, confign over a place to the divine wor- 


fhip. South 

E Muft I país iii 
Again to nothing, when this vital breath 

Ceafing, configns me o’er to reft and death ? Prior. 


At the day of general account, good men are then to be 
configned over to another ftate, a ftate of everlafting love and 
charity. . e Atterbury. 

2. To appropriate; to quit for a certain purpofe. 

The French commander con/figned it to the ufe for which it 

was intended by the donor. Dryden 
3- To commit; to entruft. á 


The four evangelifts con/igned to writing that hiftory. Addi 
Atrides, parting for the Trojan seat: ii 1 
Confign’d the youthful confort ¢o his care. Pope. 


A R: V. Me 
I1. Lo yield; to fubmit; to refign. This is not n i - 
Thou haft finifh’d joy and moan, ii ae 
All lovers young, all lovers nħìuft 
Con, to thee, and come to duft. 
2. To n; to confent to. Obfolete. 
_ & maid yet rofed over with the virgin crimfon of modefty : 
it were, my lord, a hard condition for a maid to confign to. ‘Ss. 
NSIGNA'TION. 7. /. [from confign.] 
x. The a& of configning, the act by which any thing is deli 
vered up to another. 
_ As the hope of falvation is a good difpofition towards it, fo 
is defpair a certain con/ignation to eternal ruin. Taylor. 
2. The act of figning. 
If we find that we increafe in duty, then we may look 
upon the tradition of the holy facramental {ymbols as a direct 
confignatian of pardon. Taylor. 
Cons’ GNMENT.: st [from confign.] 
I. ‘The act of configning. 
2. The writing wf which any thing is configned. 
Consi’MILAR. adj. [from confimilis, Latin.) Having one com- 

mon refemblance. Dir. 
To CONSIST. v. 2. [confifte, Latin. ] | 
Xs Te fubfift ; not to periih. 

e is before all things, and by him all thin A S ie 

2. To continue fixed ; whoa diffipation. eae a 

Flame doth not mingle with fame, as air doth with air, or 
water with water, but only remairteth contiguous ; as it com- 
eth to pafs betwixt confiffing bodiewr Bacon. 

It is againft the nature of water, being a flexible and pon- 
derous body, to confif? and ftay itfelf, and‘not fall to the lower 


Shake/peare. 


parts about it. Brerewood. 
3- lo be comprifed ; to be contained. 
I pretend not to tie the hands of artifts, whofe {kill confits 


only in a certain manner which they have affećted. Dryden. 

A great beauty of letters döes often confif? in little pafiz of 
private converfation, and references to particular matters. aih 

4- To be compofed. The 
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The land would confi? of plains and valleys, and moun- 
tains, according as the pieces of this ruin were placed and dif- 
poted. Burnet. 

To agree; not to oppofe; not to contradict. 

Weceffity and eleétion cannot conf? together in the fame 
act. Bramball. 

His-majefty would be willing to confent to any thing that 
could confift with his confcience and honour. ` Clarendon. 

Nothing but what may eafily conf? with your plenty, your 
profperity, is requefted of you. Spratt. 
You could not help beftowing more than is confiffing with 
the fortune of a private man, or with the will of any but an 

Alexander. Dryden. 

It cannot confi? with the Divine Attributes, that the im- 
pious man’s joys fhould, upon the whole, excced thofe of the 
upright. - Atterbury. 

Health conis with temperance alone. Pope. 

The only way of fecuring the conftitution will be by lef- 
fening the power of domeftick adverfaries, as much as can 
confit with lenity. Swift. 

Steps and na a. [. [confiflentia, low Latin.] 
x. State with refpeét to material exiftence. 

Water, being divided, maketh many circles, ’till it reftore 
itfelf to the natural con/fiffence. Bacon. 

The confiftencics of bodies are very divers > denfe, rare, tan- 
gible, pneumatical, volatile, fixed, determinate, indetermi- 
nate, hard and foft. | Bacon. 

There is the fame neceffity for the Divine influence and 
regimen to order and govern, conferve and keep together the 
univerfe in that conufiffence it hath received, as it was at firft to 
give it, before it could reccive it. Fale. 


I carried on my enquiries farther, to try whether this rifing . 


world, when formed and finifhed, would continue always the 
fame, in the fame form, ftructure, and con/i/lency. Burnet. 
2. Degree of denfenefs or rarity. 
Let the exprefied juices be boiled into the confiffence of a 
fyrup- Ar buthnot. 
3- Subftance ; form ; make. 
His friendfhip is of a noble make, and a lafting sms 
; South’s Sermons. 
4. Agreement with itfelf, or with any other thing; congruity 5 
uniformity. 


Theat confiffency of behaviour, whereby he inflexibly pur- 


fues thole meafures, which appear the moft juft and equit- 
able. ! i . MAddifon. 
s. A ftate of reft, in which things capable of growth or decreafe 
continue for fome time at a ftand, without either; as the 
growth, sonfifience, and return of a tree. Chambers. 
COoNSISTENT. adj. [confi/tens, Latin. 
x. Not contradictory ; not oppofed. 

With reference to fuch a lord, to ferve and to be free, are 
terms not confi/ient only, but equivalent. : South. 

A great part of their politicks others do not think con/i/tent 
with honour to practife. Addifon. 

On their own axis as the planets run, — 

Yet make at once their circle round the fun; 

So two confi/ient motions ac& the foul, 

And one regards itfelf, and one the whole. 

Shew me one that has it in his power 

To a& confifient with himfelf an hour. 

The fool confifient, and the falfe fincere ; 

Pricfts, princes, Women, no diffemblers here. 

2. Firm; not uid. 

"Uhe fand, contained within the fhell, becoming folid and 
confifient, at the fame time that of the ftratum without it 
did. Poedward. 

Consi’sTENTLY. adv. [from confiffent.] Without contradic- 
tion; agreeably. 

The Phcenicians are of this charaéter, and -the poet de- 
feribes them confi/fent/y with it: they are proud, idle, and ef- 
feminate. Broome. 

ConsisToO’RIAL,adj. [from confiftory.] Relating: to the eccle- 
fiaftical court. ; 

An official, or chancellor, has the fame confsfforial audience 
withAhe bifhop himfelf that deputes him. lyliffe. 

TONSIVSTORY. n f- [confiftorium, Latin.] 
1. T'he place of juftice in the court Chriftian. Cowel. 

An offer was made, that, for every one minfter, there 
fhould be two of the people to fit and give voice in the eccle- 
fiaftical confi/fory. tLdooker. 

Pius Quintus was then hearing of caufes in confiflory. | 

Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 


Pope. 
P ope © 
Pope. 


Chrift himfelf, in tet great confiffory, fhall deign to ftep. 


down from his throne. South. 
2. The aflembly of cardinals. 
How far ve proceeded, 
Or how far further fhall, is warranted 
By a commiffion from the con/i/forys 
Yea the whole confi/?’ry of Rome. Shakefpeare. 
A late prelate, of remarkable zeal for the church, were 
religions to be tried by lives, would havedived down the pope 
and rhe whole con/i//ory. Atterbury. 


CON 
3. Any folemn affémbly. 


In mid air 
‘To council fummons all his mighty peers 
Within thick clouds, and dark tenfodd involv’d, 


A gloomy confi/lory. Milton. 
At Jove’s affent the deities around, 
In folemn ftate the con/i/fory crown’d. Pope. 


4- Place of refidence. 
y other felf, my counfel’s confi/fory, my oracle, 
I, as a child, will go by thy direction. Shake/peare. 


- 
Conso’ciaTe. a. f: [from confocto, Latin.] Amn accomplice 5 


a confederate ; a partner. . 

Patridge and Stanhope were condemned as confociates in the 

_conf{piracy of Somerfet. 4dayward. 
To CONSO’CIATE: v. a. [confecto, Lat.] i 
1. To unite; to join. - 

_. Generally the beft outward fhapes are alfo the likelieft to 

. be con ciated with good inward faculties. ¥ otton. 
2. To cement; to hold together. 

The ancient philofophers always brought in a fupernatural 
principle to unite and confoctate the parts of the chaos. Burnet.’ 

To ConsoO’ciATE. v.72. Too coalefce ; to unite. 

If they cohered, yet by the next conflict with other atoms, 

. they might be feparated again, without ever confociating into 

the huge condenfe bodies of planets. Bentley. 
Consocia’TIon. n. /. [from confaciate.] 
x. Alliance. 

There is fuch a confociation of offices between the prince 
and whom his favour breeds, that they may help to fuftain his 
power, as he their knowledge. Ben. Jobnfor. 

2. Union ; intimacy ; companionthip. 

By fo long and fo various confociation with a prince, he had 
now gotten, as it were, two lives in his own fortune and 

_ greatnefs. ; Wotton. 
Conso’LaBLeE. adj. [from confole.] “That which admits com- 

fort. 
To Co/NsOLATE. V. a. [confolor, Lat.] To comfort; to con- 
fole ; to cafe in mifery. 

: i _ I will be gone, 

‘That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 

To confolate thine ear. Shake/peare. 

What may fomewhat confolate all men that honour virtue, 
we do not difcover the latter fcene of his mifery in authors of 

_ antiquity. ; Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

CONSOLA TION. 7. f- [confolatic, Latin.] Comfort; alleviation 

of mifery ; fuch alleviation as is produced by partial re- 
medies. ' $ : 

- We, that were in the jaws of death, were now brought into 


a place where we found nothing but con/o/ations. Bacon. 
Againft fuch cruelties, 
With inward confolation's recompens’d 5 
And oft fupported fo, as fhall amaze 
‘Their proudeft perfecutors. Ailton. 


Let the righteous perfevere with patience, fupported with 
this confolation, that their labour fhall not be in vain. Rogers. 
ConsoLra’tTorR. 2 f. [Latin.] <A comforter. 
ConsoO’LaAaTORY. 2. f/. [from corz 'olate.] A fpeech or writing 
containing topicks of comfort. 
Confolatories writ 
With ftudied ar ent, and much perfuafion fought, 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought. Milton. 
ConsoO’LaToRyY. adj. [ from confolate. ] “Tending to give 
comfort. 


To CONSO'’LE. v. a. [confolor, Lat.] To comfort 3 to cheer; 
to free from the fenfe of mifery. 
Others the fyren fifters compafs round, 
And empty heads confole with empty found. 
CONSOLE. n. f- [ French. ] In architecture, is a part or 
member projecting in manner of a bracket, or fhoulder-piece, 
ferving to fupport a cornice, buft, vafe, beam, and frequently 
ufed as keys of arches. Chambers. 
CONSOLER. 2. f. [from confole.] One that gives comfort. 
- Pride once more appears upon the ftage, as the great con- 
Joer of the miferies of man. Commentary on Pope. 
Conso’LIDANT. adj. [from confolidate.] “That whichstas the 
uality of uniting wounds. ` 
To CONSO'LIDATE. v. a. [confolider, Fr. folidus, Lat.] 
x. To form into a compaé and folid body ; to harden; to unite 
into a folid mafs. 
The word may be rendered either he ftretched, or he fixed 
and confolidated the earth above the waters. Burnet. 
‘The effects of fpirits in ftopping hemorrhages, and con/o- 
lidating the fibres, is well known to chirurgeons. Arbuthnot. 
2. ‘To combine or unite two parliamentary bills into one. 
To CONSOLIDATE. v. n. “To grow firm, hard, or folid- 
In hurts and ulcers in the head, drynefs makcth them more 
apt to con/folidate. Bacon. 
‘The fand, fparry, and flinty matter was then foft, and fuf- 
ceptible of any form in thefe fhelly moulds ; and it con/olr- 


Pope. 


date#, and became hard afterwards- Woodward. 
CONSOLIDATION. n. f. [from confolidate.]} 
r. The act of uniting into a folid mafs. 
The 


CON 


"The confolidation of the marble, and of the flone, did not 
fall out at random. TE Godward. 
2» The annexing of one bill iñ parliament to another. 
3- In law, it is ufed for the combining and uniting of two be- 
nefices in one. Cowel. 
CONSO'LIDATIVE: adj. [from confolidate.] "That which has the 
quality of healing wounds. Dict. 
pS cle a gat cars n. fr [confonance, Fr. confonans, Lat.] 
x. Accord of found. 
_ The two principal confonances that moft ravifh the ear, are, 
by the confent of all nature, the fifth and the octave. /¥/otfon. 
` And winds and waters flow’d 

. In comfonance. 

2. Confiftency ; congruence į agreeablenefe. 

Such decifions held ccnfonancy and congruity with refolutions 
and decifions of former times. ale. 

I have thus largely fet down this, to fhew the perfe& csn- 
JSonancy of our perfecuted church to the doétrine of fcripture 
and antiquity. Hammond. 

xe ais, daca 3 concord; friendfhip. <A fenfe now not ufed. 
et me conjure you by the rights of our fellowfhip, by the 
confonanty of our youth. Shake/peare. 
CO/NSONANT . adj. [confonans, Lat.] Agreeable ; accord- 
ing ; confiftent: followed by either wrth or žo. 

Were it confonant unto reafon ta divorce thefe two fen- 
tences, the former of which doth fhew how the latter is re- 
ftrained. Fiooker. 

That where much is given there fhall be much required, is 
a thing con/onant with natural equity. Decay of Piety. 

Religion looks conf-:nant to itfelf. Decay cf Piety. 

He difcovers how confonant the account which Mofes hath 
left, of the primitive earth, is to this from nature. /oodward. 

COo'NSONANT. n. f. [confonans, Latin.] A letter which cannot 
be founded, or but imperfectly, by itfelf. 

In all vowels the paflage of the mouth is open and free, 
without any appulfe of an organ of fpecch ta another: but in 
all confinante there is an appulfe of the organs, fometimes (if 
you abftract the confonants from the vowels) wholly precludin 
all found; and, in all of them, more or lefs checking an 
abetting it. ° lider. 

He confidered thefe as they had a greater mixture of vowels 
or confonants, and accordingly employed them as the verfe re- 
quired a greater fmoothnefs. Pope. 

“eo NTLY. adv. [from confonant.] Confiftently ; agree- 
ably. 

This as confonantly it preacheth, teacheth, and delivercth, 
as if but onc tongue did {peak for all. _ Hooker. 

Ourfelves are formed according to that mind which frames 
things ccnfonantly to their refpective natures. _ Glanville. 

If he will fpeak. confonantly to himfelf, he muft fay that hap- 
pened in the original conftitution. Tillotjon. 

Co’NsoNANTNESS. 7. f. [from confonant.] Agreeablenefs ; con- 
fiftency. Did. 

Co’nsonous. adj. [confonus, Latin.] Agreeing in found; fym- 
phonious. 

CownsopPpia’rion. n. f. [from confopio, Lat.] The aét of lay- 
ing to fleep. 

One of his maxims is, that a total abftinence from intem- 
perance is no more philofophy than a total confopration of the 
fenfes is repofe. i Dizby. 

CONSORT. z. £ [confors, Lat. It had anciently the accent 
on the latter fyllable, but has it now on the former. } 
x. Companion ; partner; generally a partner of the bed; a 
wife or hufband. 
Male he created thee; but thy confort 
Female for race: then blefs’d mankind, and faid, 


Thomfon. 


Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the earth. Milton. 
Thy Bellona, who the confort came 

Wot only to thy bed, but to thy fame. Denham. 
He fingle chofe to live, and fhun’d to wed, 

Well pleas’d to want a confort of his bed. Dryden. 
His warlike amazon her hoft invades, 

‘Th’ imperial confort of the crown of Spades. Pope. 


2. Anvaflembly ; a divan; a confultation. 
In one confort there fat 
Cruel revenge, and rancorous defpite, 
Difloyal treafon, and heart-burning hate. Spenfer. 
3- & number of inftruments playing together; a fymphony. 
This is probably a miftake for concert. 


is pes fae Ag alae in a banquet of wine, is as a fignet of 


4- Concurrence ; union. 


‘Take it fingly, and it carries an air of levity ; but, in con- 

Jort with the reft, you fee, has a meaning quite different. 
ie Atterbury. 
? -ONSO RT. v.n. [from the noun.] To affociate with; to 
unite with; to keep Shes soul 4 with. 
What will you do? Let's not confort withthem. Shake/p. 


Which of th i s - 
Ti Coho nS. G ae Grecian chiefs conforts with thee ? “Dryd:7. 


š» ‘To join; to mix; to marry. 
2 


Eccluf. xxxii. 5. 


CON 


He, with his conferted Eve, 
The Rory heard attentive. ATi tok. 
He begins to con ort himfclf with men, and thinks himfelf 


one. l Lovke.: 
2. Io accompany. 
I’) meet with you upon the mart, 
And afterward confort you ’till bed-time. Shake/fpeare, 


CoNso’RTABLE. adj. [from confort.] 
to be ranked with ; fuitable. 

He was conf-rtable to Charics Brandon, under Henry VIII. 

who was equal to him. SF otton. 


“Io be compared with ; 


.CONSORTION. 2. f> [e-nfortio, Latin.] Partnerfhip; fellow- 


fhip ; fociety. Dict. 
ConsPECTABLE. adj. [from conm/ped?us, Latin.] Eafy to be 
feen. ; Dict. 
ConsPpectuity. n f: [from confpeéius, Lat.] Sight; view; 
fenfe of fecing. his word is, I believe, peculiar to Stake- 
Speare, and perhaps corrupt. 
What barm can your billon con/ped?tities glean out of this 
character? Shake/pearc. 
CoONSPE RSION. n.f. Lowers” fo, Lat.] A fprinkling about. Dia. 
Conspicuitry. 2. f. [from c:n/picusus.] Brightnefs; favour- 
ablenefs to the fight. 
If this definition be clearer than the thing defined, midnight 


may vie for confpicuity with noon. Glanville. 
CONSPICUOUS: adj. Tcon/picuus, Lat.] 
1. Obvious to the fight; feen at diftance. 
Or come I lets cen/picucus ? Or what change 
Abfents thee ? Ailton. 


2. Eminent; famous; diftinguifhed. 
He attributed to each of them that virtue which he thought 


moft confpi. uous in them. ú Dryden. 
Thy father’s merit points thee out to view, 
And fets thee in the faircft point of light, 
"lo make thy virtues or thy faults BREE. pine Addifon. 
"I he houfe of lords, 
C:.nfpicuous {cene ! Popes 


Consprcuousty. adv. [from con/picuous.] 

x. Obvioufly to the view. 

Thefe methods may be preferved con/picucufly, and intirely 
diftinet. Watts. 

2. Eminently ; famoufly ; remarkably. 

ConsPrcuousneEss. 2. f. [from confpicuous.] 

xr. Expofure to the view ; ftate of being vifible at a diftance. 

Looked on with fuch a weak light, they appear well pro- 
portioned fabricks ; yct they appear fo but in that twilight, 
which is requifite to their con/picu:zu/ne/s. Boyle. 

2. Eminence; fame; celebrity. 

Their writings attract more readers by the author’s ccn/pi- 
cu-ufnefs. Boyle. 

CONSPI'RACY. n. fı [con/piratio, Latin.] 

I. A private agreement among feveral perfons to commit fome 
crime; a plot; a concerted treafon. 

O confpiracy ! 
Sham’ft thou to fhew thy dang’rous brow by night, 
When evils are moft free ? ; Shake/peare. 
I had forgot that foul con/piracy 

OF the beaft Caliban, and his confed’rates, 

Againft my life. 

SW hen carce he had efcap’d the blow 

Of faétion and con/piracy, 

* Death did his promis’d hopes deftroy. 

2. In law, an agreement of mento doany thing; always taken 
in the evil part. It is taken for a confederacy of two at the 
leaft, falfely to indi&t one, or to procure one to be indiéted of 
felony. Coxel. 

3- AtBoncurrence ; a general tendency of many caufes to one 
event. 

When the time now came that mifery was ripe for him, 
there was a ap al 4 in all heavenly and earthly things, to 
frame fit eccafions to lead him unto it. Sidney. 

ConsPrVRANT.. adj. [confpirans, Latin.] Confpiring; engaged 
in a confpiracy or plot; plotting. 

‘Thou art a traitor, 

Con/pirant ’gainft this high illuftrious: prince. Sthake/peare. 
ConsPIRA TION. 7. f. [con/piratio, Lat.] A plot. Dit 
CoNSPI'RATOR. 7. f. [from confpiro, Latin.] A man engaged 

in a plot ; one who has fecretly concerted with others com- 
miffion of a crime; a plotter. i i 
Achitophêl is among the coz/pirators with Abfalom. 
Stand back, thou manifeit con/pirator ; 
‘Tkou that contriv’{t.to murder ur dread lord. Shake/peare. 
But let the bold con/piretor be are; 

For heav’n makes princes its pe@Gliar care. Dryden: 

One put into his band a note of the whole confpiracy 
againít him, together with all the names of the con/pirators. 


South's Scrmoazs. 
To CONSPIRE. v. n. [con‘piro, Latin.] 
1. To concert a crime; to plot; to hatch fecret treafon.- 
‘Tell me what they deferve, 
That do con/pire my death with devilifh plots 
Of damned witchcraft ? 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


2 Sam. 


Shake/pearee 


hat 
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What was it 

"That mov’d pale Caffius to con/pire ? Shake/peare. 
They took great indignation, and con/pired againtt a sabe e 

el. 28. 

Let the air be excluded; for that undermineth the body, and 
confpireth with the fpirit of the body to diffolve ir. Bacon. 
Where is in man a natural poffibility to deftroy the world; 
that is, to confpireto know no woman. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

he prefs, the pulpit, and the ftage, 

Confpire to cenfure and expofe our age. Rifeommon. 

2. To agree together; as, all things contpire to make bim happy. 

ConsPrRerR. 1. f. [from con/pire.] A confpirator ; a plotter. 

Take no care, 
Who chafes, who frets, and where con/pirers are; 
Macbeth fhall never vanquifh’d be. Shake/p. Adtacheth. 

COoNSPI'RING Powers. [In mcchanicks.] All fuch as aét in di- 
rection not oppofite to one another. fdarris. 

CONSPURCA’TION. m. /. [from con/purco, Latin.] The at of 
defiling ; defilement; pollution. 

CO/NST ABLE. oft [comes flabuli, ar itis ppotes: ] 

x. Lord high conffable is an ancient officer of the crown, long 
difufed in England, but lately fubfifting in France; where the 
confiable commanded the marefchals, and was the firft officer of 
the army. The function of the con/fab/e öf England conilitted 
in the care of the common peace of the land, in deeds of arms, 
and in matters of war. To the court of the conuffable and 

. marfhal belonged the cognizance of contraéis, deeds of arms 
without the realm, and combats and blafonry of arms within it. 

The firft confiable of England was created by the Conqueror, 
and the office continued hereditary ’till the thirteenth of Henry 
VIII. when it was laid afide, as being fo powerful as to be- 
come troublefome to the king. From thefe mighty magiftrates 
are derived the inferior con/fables of hundred and franchifes ; 
two of whom were ordained, in the thirteenth of Edward I. 
-to be chofen in every hundred for the confervation of the 
peace, and view of armour. “Thefe are now called high con- 
Stables, becaufe continuance of time, and increafe both of 
people and offences, have occafioned others in every town of 
like nature, but inferior authority, called petty confłables. 
Befides thefe, we have con/tables denominated from particular 
places; as conflable of the Tower, of Dever caftle, of the cafile 
of Carnarvon; but thefe are properly caffellani, or governors 
of caftles. Cetvel. Chambers. 
W hen I came hither, I was lord hich conflalde, 

And duke of Buckingham; now poor Edward Bohun. Sha. 

The knave con/fable had fet me i’ th’ ftocks, i’ th” common 
ftocks, for a witch. Shake/p. Merry Wives of WVindjir. 

The confiable being a fober man, and known to be an enemy 
to thofe acts of fedition, went among them, to obferve what 
they did. Clarendon. 

2. To over-run the CONSTABLE. [Perhaps from conte lable, Fr. 
the fettled, firm, and ftated account.] To fpend mare than 

‘what a man knows himfelf to be worth: a low phrafe. 

Comer A SEES HI: n. f- [from conffable.] ‘1 he officc of a con- 
adic. 

This keeperfhip is annexed to the conflalifhip of the cafile, 
arid that granted out in leafe. Carews Survey of Co nwal. 

Co’/NSTANCY. n. fJ- [conflantia, Latin.] 

1. Immutability ; perpetuity; unalterable continuance. 

_ The laws of God himfelf no man will ever deny to be of a 
different conftitution from the former, in refpect of the one’s 
conflancy, and the mutability of the other. fiooker. 

2. Confiltency 5 unvaried ftare. F 
- Incredible, that conflancy in fuch a variety, fuch a multipli- 
city, fhould be the refule of chance. Ray en the C» cation. 

3- Refolution ; firmnefs; fteadinefs 3; unfhaken determination. 

In a {mallifle, amidft the wideft feas, 
Triumphant conflancy has fix’d her feat; 
In vain the fyrens fing, the tempcíts beat. 
4. Lafting affection ; continuance of love, or friendfhip. 
Conffancy is fuch a itability and firmnefs of friendfhip, as 
overlooks and paffes by leffer failures of kindnefs, and yet ftill 
retainy the fame habitual good-will to a friend. Sieuh. 

5. Certainty ; ver: ity; reality. 

But all the ftory of the night told over, 
More witnefleth than fancy’s images, 
And grows to fomething of great confflancy, 

P But, however, {trange and admirable. 

Co NSTANT. azj. [con ans, Latin.) 

I. Firm; fixed; not fluid. 
f If you take highlryretified fpirit of wine, and dephlégmed 

pirit of urine, angmix them, you may turn thefe two fluid 

n guor into a confiant body. Boyle's Fiiftory of Firmn: fi. 

- wo > unchanged; immutable ; durable. 
3- Firm; refolute; determined ; immoveable; unfhaken. 
N Some fhrewd contents, 
Now fteal the colour from Baffanio’s cheek : 
Some dear friend dead; elfe nothing in the world 
Could turn fo much the conftitution 


Of any conflant man. Shak . 
4. Free from change of affe&tion. eS cee nee op Fenter. 


Prior. 


Shake/peare. 


We 
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Both loving one fair maid, they yet remained conflan? friends. 

. Sidary, 

5. Certain; not various; fteady ; firmly adherent. 
Now, through the land, his care of fouls he {ftretch’d, 

And like a primitive apoftle preach’d ; 

Still chearful, ever confiant to his call, 

By many follow’d, lov'd by moft, admir’d by all. Dryden. 

He fhewed his firm adherence to religion as modelled by our 
national conftitution, and was cr fant to its offices in devotion, 
both in publick and in his family. Addifon’s Frecholder. 

Co’NsTANTLY. aadu. [from conflant.] Unvariably ; perpetually ; 
certainly ; fteadily. 7 

It is itrange that the fathers fhould never appeal; nay, that 

they fhould not con/lantly do it. Till tfon. 
To CONSTE’LLATE. v. ». [conffellatus, Latin.] To join 
luftre ; to fhine with one general light. 

The feveral things which moft engage our affe&tions, do, 
in a tranfcendent manner, fhine forth and con//ellate in God. 

Boyle. 
To CONSTR’LLATE. v. a. To unite feveral fthining badies in 
ove fplendour. : 

‘Thefe fcattered perfe&tions, which where divided among the 
feveral ranks of inferior natures, were fummed up and co fiel- 
fated in ours. G anville. 

CONSTELLATION. z. f. 
x. A clufter of fixed ftars. 

For the ftars of heaven, and the conffellations thereof, fhall 

not give their light. Tfaiah, xiii. 10. 
The earth, the air refounded, 


[from conffellate.] 


The heav’ns and all the cenffel/ations rung. Paradife Loft. 
A conft. Matim is but one; 
Though ’tis a train of ftars. Dryden. 


2. An affemblage of fplendours, or ex~ellencies. 
The condition is a couffellation or conjunéture of all thofe 


gofpel-graces, faith, hope, charity, felf-denial, repentance, 
and the reft. Llammond- 
CoNSsTERNA‘/TION. n. f. [from conflerne, Latin.] Aftonith- 


ment; amazement; alienation of mind bya furprife; furprife; 
wonder. 
‘They find the fame holy conffernation upon themfelves that 
Jacob did at Bethel, which he called the gate of heaven. South. 
“lhe natives, dubious whom 
They muft obey, in conffernation wait, 
*T ill rigid conqueft will pronounce their liege. 
ToCO/YNSTIPATE. v. n. [trom conftipo, Laif i 
x. To croud together into a narrow room; to thicken; to con- 
denfe. ; 
Of cold, the property is to condenfe and con/Vipate. Bacon. 
It may, by amatling, cooling, and con/ffipating of waters, 
turn them into rain. Ray on the Creation. 
There might arife fome vertiginous_ motions or whirlpools 
in the matter of the chaos, whereby the atoms might be thruft 
and crouded to the middle of thofe whirlpools, and there con/7i- 
pete one another into great folid globes. Bentley. 
2. To tuf up, or ftop by filling up the paflages. : i 
It is not probable i, any arose ott Sees ove quality of 
intirely conu/?:pating or fhutting up the capillary vefiels. 
ia la = E a beibucse on Aliment. 


Philips. 


3. To bind the belly, or make coftive. 
CONSTIPATION. 2. /. [from conffipate.] 5 
1, ‘Ihe act of crouding any thing into lefs room; condenfation. 

This worketh by the detention of the fpirits, and con//ipation 
of the tangible parts. Bacon’s Natural fiiffory. 

It requires either abfolute fulnefs of matter, or a pretty clofe 
conflipation and mutual conta? of its particles. Lieut ley. 

2. Stoppage; obftru€tion by plenitude. we 

‘he ina@livity of the gall occafions a con/iipation of the 

belly. Arbuthnot on Aiiments. 
CONSTITUENT. adj. [conffituens, Lat.in] “Chat which makes 

any thing what it is; neceflary to exiftence ; elemental p ef- 

fential ; that of which any thing confifts.: 

Body, foul, and reafon, are the three parts neceffarily con- 

Jlituent of a man. Dryden's Dufrefnoy-s 

All animals derived all the e-7f#/tuent matter of their bodies, 
fucceffively, in all ages, out «f this fund. : lF ocdward. 

It is impoffible that the figures and fizes of its con//ituent par- 
ticles, fhould be fo juftly adapted as to touch one another in 
every point. Bentley's Sermons. 

CONSTI TUENT. #. f. : : ; 
1. “he perfon or thing which conftitutes or fettles any thing in 
its peculiar ftate. oe , : 3 

“Cheir firft compofure and origination requires a higher an 

nobler con/lituent than chance. Hales Origin of Mvankind. 
2. What which is neceflary to. the fubfiftence of any thing. 

The obftruétion of the mefentery is a great impediment to 
nutrition; for the lymph in thofe glands isa neceflary con/litu- 
ent of the aliment. Arbuthnot on Ab:mients. 

. He that deputes another. 
Fo EO NSIITUTE v. a. [conf itun Lat.] oe 
1. To give formal exiftence; to make any thing what it is; to 


producc. sL Prudence 


C <)> WN 


Prudence is not only a moral but chriftian virtue, fuch as is 
necefflary to the con/ffituting of all others. Decay of Piety- 
2. To ere&t ; to eftablifh. 
We muft obey laws appointed and con/fituted by lawful au- 
thority, not againft the Jaw of God. Taylor’s Ho'y Living. 
3: To depute; to appoint another to an office. f 
O'NSTITUTER. n. f. [from confiitute.] He that conftitutes or 
appoints. 
ONSTITU'TION. n. /. [from conflitute.] 

1. The a&t of conftituting; enacting; deputing; eftablifhing ; 
pronoco j 
2. Rabies of being; particular texture of parts; natural quali- 

ities. 

T his is more beneficial to us than any other con/7itution. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

This light being trajeéted through the parallel prifms, if it 
fuffered any change by the refraction of one, it loft that 
impreffion by the contrary refraction of the other; and fo, be- 
ing reftored to its priftine confiitution, became of the fame con- 
dition as at firft. Newton's Opticks. 

3. Corporeal frame. ` 

Amongit many bad effe&s of this oily con/itution, there is 

one advantage; fuch who arrive to age, are not fubjeét to 

ftri€ture of fibres. Arbuthrot on Aliments. 
4- Temper of body, with refpeét to health or difeafe. 

If fuch men happen, by their native conflitutions, to fall into 
the gout, either they mind it not atall, having no leifure to be 
fick, or they ufe it like a dog. Temple. 

i Beauty is nothing elfe but a juft accord and mutual harmony 
of the members, animated by a healthful con/7itutiorn. 
Dryden’ s Dufrefnsy. 
5. Temper of mind. 

Dametas, according to the conflitution of a dull head, thinks 
no better way to fhew himfelf wife than by fufpecting every 
thing in his way. Sidney. 

Some dear friend dead ; elfe nothing in the world 

Could turn fo much the conffitution 

Of any conftant man. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

He defended himfelf with undaunted courage, and lefs paffion 
than was expected from his con/fitution. 7 Clarendon. 

6. Eftablifhed form of government; fyftem of laws. and 
cuftoms. 
The Norman conqu’ring all by might, 

Mixing our cuftoms, and the form of right, 

With foreign conffitutions he had brought. 


- 


5 Daniel. 
7. Particular law; eftablifhed ufage; eftablifhment; inftitu- 
tion. 
We lawfully may obferve the pofitive cem/?itutions of our own 
churches. Fiooker. 


Conflitution, properly {peaking in the fenfe of the civil law, 
is that law which is made and ordained by fome king or em- 
peror; yet the canonifts, by adding the word /acred to it, make 
it to fignify the fame as an ecclefiaftical canon. Ayliffe. 

CONSTITU‘’TIONAL. adj. [from conffitution.] 
x. Bred in the conftitution ; radical. 
It is not probable any cenflitutional illnefs will be communi- 
cated with the fmall-pox by inoculation. Sharpe's Surgery. 
2. Confiftent with the conftitution ; leg:l. ; 
CoNsTiITu’TIVE. adj. [from conffitute. } 
x. Ihat which conflitutes any thing what it is ; elemental; ef- 
fential; produétive. 

Although it be placed among the non-naturals, that is, fuch 
as neither naturally conffitutive, nor merely deftruétive, do 
preferve or deftroy. 
_ The very elements and con/fitutive parts of a fchifmatick, be- 
ing the efteem of himfelf, and the contempt of others. 


Decay of Piety. 
2. Having the power to enaét or eftablith. ae . 
Zo CONST RAIN. v. a. [conffraindre, Fr. conftringo, Latin. ] 
x. To compel; to force to fome aétion. ° 
‘Thy fight, which fhould 
Make our eyes flow with joy, 


Confirains them to weep. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
2. To hinder by force; to reftain. gs 


_. My fire in caves conffrains the winds, 
Can with a breath their clam’rous rage appeafe ; 
They fear his whiftle, and forfake the feas. 
3- To necefiitate. 
‘The fears upon your honour, therefore, he 
Does pity as con//rained blemithes, 


Nothing deferv’d. Shakefp. Anthony and Cleopatra 
Biren to his Sep 4Egyfthus gave the rela à 
id fate or we th’ adult’rous adit conffrain ? Pope’s Odvffey. 
4. To violate; to ravibth. i Spee nee 
_ Her fpotlefs chaftity, 
Inhuman traitors, you confirain’d and forc’d. Shake/peare. 
5. To contine; to prefs. 
= How the ftrait {tays the flender watte con/irain ? Gay. 
ONSTRA INABLE. adj. [from confirain.] Liable toconftraint; 
obnoxious to compulfion. 


Whereas men before ftood bound in confcience to do as 


Dryden. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours.: 


CON 
reafon teacheth, they are now, by virtue of human law, cona 
frrainable, and, if they mawar tranigrefs. punifhable. Tooker. 
ConsTRA‘INER. 2. f> [from confi: ain.) He that conftrains. ~~ 
CONSTRAINT. 2. f- [contrainte, French.] Compulfion ; coni- 
pelling force ; violence; aét of over-ruling the defire; con- 

finement. j i 

I did fuppofe it fhould be on ccnfraint ; 


But, heav’n be thank’d, it is but voluntary. Shake/peare. 
Like you a man, and hither lcd by fame, 
Not by cenvffraint. but by my choice, 1 came. Pryden. 


The conftant defire of happinefs, and the ¢.7/7raint it puts 
upon us to act for it, no body, I think, accounts an abridy- 
ment of liberty. : Locke. 

Jo CONSTRIVCT. v. a. [conftringo, confiridiun:, Latin. ] 
1. To bind; to cramp; to confine into a narrow compafs. 
2. LTocontracét; to caufeto fhrink. 

Such things as con//rié? the fibres and ftrengthen the folid 


parts. ! frbsuibnoton Diet. 
ConsrRI’cTion. n.f- [from conffric?.] Contraction; com- 
preffion. 


‘I he air which thefe receive into the lungs, may ferve to 
render their bodies equiponderant to the water; and the con- 
Jh ition or dilatation of it, may probably afGif{t them to afcend 
or defcend in the water. Ray on the Creation. 

CONSTRICTOR. 2. f. [conffriét.rs Latin.] “That which com- 
preffes or contracts. 

He fuppofed the conffriciors of the eye-lids muft be ftrength- 
encd in the fupercilious. ttrbuthnot and Pepe. 

To CONSTRIYNGE. v. a. [conffringo, Latin.] To compres; 
to contract; to bind. 
‘The dreadful fpour, 

Which fhipmen to the hurricano call, 

Conflring’2 in mafs b} the almighty fun. Shake/peare. 

Strong liquors, efpecially inflammatory fpirits, intoxicate, 
confiring¢, harden the fibres, and coagulate the fluids, Arburh. 

CoNSTRI/NGENT. adj. [conffringens, Latin.] Having the qua- 
lity of binding or comprefiing. 

Try adeep well, or a confervatory of fnow, where the cold 
may be more corft: ingent. Lacows Natural Bi/iory. 

Tt binds 

Our ftrengthened bodies in a cold embrace 

Conftringent. Themfex: FP inter. 

To CONSTRUCT. v. a. [confiruéius, Lat.) To build; to 
form; to compile; to conítitute. 
Let there be an admiration of thofe divine attributes and pre- 
rogatives, for whofe manifefting he was pleafed to con/?rué this 
v fabrick. Boyles Ufifulnefs of Natural Philofophy- 
CONSTRUCTION. n. f [confiruétio, Latin. ]} 
xr. The a&t of building, or piling up in a regular method. 
2. The form of building; ftruéture; conformation. 
‘There’s no art 
To fhew the mind’s con/?ruZtion in the face. Shake/peare. 
' “The ways were made of feveral layers of flat ftones and flint: 
the confirudc?ion was a little various, according to the nature of 
the foil, or the materials which they found. Arbuthnot. 
3. [In grammar.] The puttingof words, duly chofen, together 
in fuch a manner as is proper to convey a complete fenfe. 
Clarke’s Latin Grammar. 
Some particles conftantly, and others in certain cov. firudc?ions, 
have the fenfe of a whole fentence centained in them. Locke. 
4- The aét of arranging terms inthe proper order, by difentang- 
ling tranfpofitions ; the act of interpreting; explanation. 
This label, whofe containing 

Ts fo from fenfe in hardnefs, that I can 

Make no colleé&tion of it, let him fhew 

His {kill in the covffruZion. 

5. Thefenfe; the meaning; interpretation. 

In which fenfe although we judge the apoftle’s words to have 

been uttered, yet hereunto we do not require them to yield, 
that think anyother conffruZ?ion more found. Flooker- 

He thar uld live at eafe, fhould always put the beft con- 
Struétion on bufinefs and converfation. ‘on the Spleen. 

Religion, in its own nature, produce good w.!] towards 

men, and puts the mildeft confirué/ion u on every accident that 
befals them. Spec. 
6. Judgment; mental reprefentation. 

It cannot, therefore, unto reafonable confiruéfions feem 

ftrange, or favour of fingularity, that we have examined this 
point. ; Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
7. The manner of defcribing a figure or problem in geometry. 
8. ConsTRUCTION of Equations, in algebra, is the method of re- 
ducing a known equation into lines and figures, in order to a 
geometrical demonftration. Be A 
CONSTRU'CTURE. 2. f. [from confirué?.] File; edifice; fa- 
brıck. a 5 
They- fhall the earth’s conffruéture clofely bind, 
And to the center keep the parts confin’d. Blackmore- 
To CONSTRUE. v. a. [confruo, Latin. ] 7 
1. ‘Io range words in their natural order ; to difentangle tranf- 
pofition. = 
PI teach mine eyes with meek humility, 
Love-learned letters to her eyes to read 5: 


Shakef/p. Cymbeline. 


Which 


CON 


Which her deep wit, that true heart’s thought can fpell, 
Will foon conceive, and learn to conf rue well. Spenfers 
Virgil is fo very figurative, that he requires (I may almoft 
fay) a grammar apart to ron/frue him. Drydewz. 
Thus we are put to conffrue and paraphrafe our own words, 
to free ourfelves either from the ignorance or malice of our ad- 
verfaries. Stillingfleet. 
2. To interpret; to explain; to fhew the meaning. 
I mutt crave that I be not fo underftood or confirued, as if 
any fuch thing, by virtue thereof, could be done without the 


aid and affiftance of God’s moft bleffed fpirit. Hooker. 
_Conftrue the times to their necefiities, 
And you fhall fay, -indeed, it is the time, 
And notthe king, that doth you injuries. Shake/fpeare. 


When the word is con//frued into its idea, the double mean- 

ing vanithes. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 

To CO’NSTUPRATE. v. a. [conffupro, Lat.] To violate; 
to debauch ; to defile. : 

CoNsTUPRA’TION. n. jf. [from conffzprate.] Violation; de- 
filement. 

CONSUBSTA‘’NTIAL. adj. [confubfantialis, Latin.] 

3. Having the fame effence or fubfittence. 

The Lord our God, is but one God: in.which indivifible 
unity, notwithftanding we adore the Father, as being altoge- 
ther of himfelf, we glorify that confut/?atial word which is tne 
Son; we blefs and magnify the co-effential Spirit, eternally 
proceeding from both, which isthe Holy Ghoft. Hooker. 

2. Being of the fame kind or nature. 

it continueth a body con/ubffantial with our bodies; a body 
of the fame, both natureand meafure, which it had on earth. 

flosker. 

In their conccits the human nature of Chrift was not con/ub- 

ftantial to ours, but of another kind. Brerewood. 
CoNSUBSTANTIA‘’LITY. z. /. [from conf. bflantial.] Exittence 
of more than one, in the fame fubftance. 

The eternity of the Son's generation, and his co-eternity and 
enfubfiantiality with the Father, when he came down from 
heaven. Flammond on Fundamentals. 

To CONSUBSTA'NTIATE. V. a. [from con and fabflantia, Lat.] 
To unite in one common fubftance or nature. i 

CoNSUBSTANTIA'TION. n. /. [from confubftantiate.] The union 
of the body of our bleffed Saviour with the facramental element, 
according to the Lutherans. 

In the point of cov/ubffantiation, toward the latter end of his 
life, he changed his mind. Atterbury. 

CONSUL. n.f- [conful, confulend-, Latin J 
1. The chief magiftrate in the Roman republick. 
Or never be fo noble as a conful, 
Nor yoke with him for tribune. Shake/p. Ccriolanus. 
Confuls of mod’rate pow’r in calms were made; 
When the Gauls came, one fole diétator fway’d. Dryden. 
2. An officer commiffioned in foreign parts to judge between the 
merchants of his nation, and proteét their commerce. 
Co'’NSULAR. adj. [confularis, Latin.) 
x. Relating to the conitul. 
‘Lhe couf/ular power had only the ornaments, without the force 
of the royal authority. Spelator. 
2. CONSULAR Aan. One who had been conful. 
Rife not the corfular men, and left their places, 
So foon as thou fatıt down ? Ben. Jobnfjon’s Catiline. 
Co’NSULATE. n. f. [confulatus, Lat] ‘lhe office of conful. 
His name and con/u/ate were effaced out of all public regifters 
and infcriptions. Addijows Remarks on Italy. 
Co’nsuisnip. z. /. [from confu/.] The office of conful. 
‘Ihe patricians fhould do very ill, 
To let the conjuifbip be fo defil’d. Ben. Fchnfon. 
‘The lovely boy, with his aufpicious face, 


_ _Shall Pollio’s conjudjbip and triumph grace. Dryden. 
Yo CONSW LT. v. n. [eonfulto, Lat.] “1 o take counfel ether; 
to deliberate in common. It has with before the’ n ad- 


mitted to confultation. 
Every man 

After the hideous {tsrm that follow’d, was 

A thing infpird; and, not confulting, broke 

intO a general proph cy, that this temp<¢ft, 

Dathbing the garment of this peace, aboded 

The fudden breach on’t. Shuke/p. Henry VIII. 

A fenate-houfe, wherein three hundred and twenty men fat 
cecnfulting always for the people. 1 Adac. viii. 15. 

Confu.t not with the flothtul for any work. Eccluf: xxxvii. 


He fent for his bofom fiends, with whom he moft confi’ 


dently confultcd, and fhew d the paper to them, the contents 
whercof he could not conceive. Clarendon. 
To CoNsuiLT. wv. a. 
1. To afk advice ol; as, þe confulted b's friends. 
2. ‘Yo regard; to aét with view or refpeéct to. 
We are, in the firft place, to con/u't the neceffities of life, 
rather than matters of ornament and delight. L’ Eftrange. 
The fenate owes its gratitude to Cato, 
Who with fo greata foul con/ults its fafety, 
And guards o-r lives, while he neglects his own. 


i Addifon. 
3- To plan; to contrive. 


5 
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Thou haft confulted hame to thy houfe, by cutting off many 
people. Fish. ii. 10. 
Many things were there co-/u/ted for the future, yet nothing 
was pofitively refolved. Clarendon. 
4. To fearch into; to examine; as, to confult an authour. 
Co’nsuLttr. 2. /. [from the verb. It is varioufly accented.] 
1. ‘Lhe act of confulting. 
Yourfelf in perfon head one chofen half, 
And march t’ opprefs the faction in confult 
With dying Dorax. Liryden’s Don Sebaftian. 
2. The effect of confulting; determination. 
He faid, and rofe the firft; the council broke ; 
And all their grave confu/ts diffolv’d in fmoke. Dryden. 
3- A council; a number of perfons affembled in deliberation. 
ivers meetings and confulis of our whole number, to con- 


fider of the former labours. Bacon. 
A confult of coquets below 
Was call d, to rig him outa beau. Swift. 


CONSULTATION. n. f. [from confuit:] 
I1. Ihe at of confulting; fecret deliberation, 

‘Ihe chief pricfts held a confultation with the elders ànd 
{cribes. 4 Afark, XV. 1. 

2. A number of perfons confulted together; a council. 

A confultation was called; wherein he advifed a falivation. 
Wifeman of Al fceves. 

3- [In law.] Coenfultatio isa writ, whereby a caufe, being for- 
merly removed by prohibition from the ecclefiaftical court, or. 
court chriftian, to the king’s court, is returned thither again: 
for the judges of the king’s court, if, upon comparing the libel 
with the fuggeftion of the party, they do find the fuggeftion 
falie, or not proved, and therefore the caufe to be wrongfully 
called from the court chriftian ; then, upon this con/z:tation or 
deliberation, decree it to be returned again. Cowel. 

CoONSU’LTER. z. f. [from confu‘t.] One that confults or afks 
council or intelligence. 

‘There fhall not be found among you a charmer, or a confulter 
with familiar {pirits, or a wizard. Deutr. xviii. IT. 

CONSU'MABLE. adj. [from confume.] Sufceptibie of dettruc- 
tion ; poffible to be waited, {pent, or deltroyed. 

It does truly agree in this common quality afcribed unto both, 
of being imcombutftible, and not confumable by fire; but yet 
there is this inconvenience, that it doth contraét fo much fuli- 
ginous matter from the earthy parts of the oil, though it was 
tricd -with fome of the pureft oil which is ordinary to be bought, 
that in a very few days it did choak and extinguifh the flame. 

Wilkins s Adathematical Adagicke 

Our growing rich or poor depends only on, which is greater 
or lefs, our importation or exportation of confumable commodi- 
ties. Lockes 

To CONSUME. v. a. [cnfumo, Lat.] To wafte; totpend; 
to deítroy. 
W here two raging fires meet together, 

They do confume the thing that feeds their fury. Shažefpeare. 

‘Thou fhalt carry much feed out into the field, and fhalt 
gather but little in; forthe locufts fhall con/ume it. Deut. xxviii. 

Thus in foft anguith the con/umes the day, 
Wor quits her deep retirement. Thomfon’s Spring. 
To CONSUME. V. Pi. o watte away; to be exhaufted. 
Thefe violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die; like fire and powder, 
Which, as they meet, confume. Shake/p. Romes and Juliet. 
CONSU'MER. 2. f: [from conjure } One that fpends, waítes, or 
deftroys any thing. 

Money may be confidered as in the hands of the confer, or 
of the merchant who buys the commodity, when made to ex- 
port. Locke. 

Jo CONSU’MMATE. wv. a. Lanni Fr. confummare, Lar. j 
‘To complete; to perfećłt; to finifh; to end. Anciently ac- 
cented on the firft fyllabie. 

Yourfelf, myfelf, and other lords, will pafs 
To confummate this bufinefs happby. Shakefp. King Jobn. 
There thall we confummate our poufal rites. Shake/peare. 

The perfon was cunning enough to begin the deceit in the 
weaker, and the weaker fufficient to confummate the fraud in the 
ftronger. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

He had a mind to con/ummate the happinefs of the day. Tatler. 

ConsuMMATE. adj. [from the verb.] Complete; perfect; 
finifhed ; omnibus numeris abfo'utus. 

I do but ftay "till your marriage be conf/ummate.  Shake/peare. 

arth, in her rich attire l 

Confummate, lovely fmil’d. Milton's Pavradife Loft. 

Gratian, among his maxims for raifing a man to the molt 
confumm.te grcatnels, advifes to perform extraord inary actions, 
and to fecure a good hiftorian. Addijon’s Freeholder. 

ifa man of, perfeét and conf/ummate virtue falls into a misfor- 
tune, it raifes our pity, but not our terrour. Addifon. 

CONSUMMA'TION. n. f. [from con/ummate. ] 

3. Completion; perfection ; end. > : 

That juft and regular procefs, which it muft be fuppofed to 

take from its original to its con/umsmation. Addifon’s Spectator. 

2. “‘Vheend of the prefent fy{tem of things; theend of the wa 
From the firit beginning of the world unto the laft con- 
Summation 


CON 


fummation thereof, it neither hath been, nor can be otherwilc. 


Flozker. 
3. Death; end of life. 
Ghoft, unlaid, forbear thec! 

Nothing ill come near thee! 

Quiet confummation have, 

And renowned be thy grave! 
Consu’MPTION. 7. f/f. [confumptic, Latin.] 
1. The actof confuming; waite; deftruction. 

In commodities the value rifes as its quantity is lefs and vent 
greater, which depends upon its being preferred in its con/ump- 
rion. Locke. 

Etna and Vefuvius have fent forth flames for this two or three 
thoufand years, yet the mountains themfelyes have not fuffered 
any confiderable diminution or comfumption; but are, at this 
day, the higheft mountains in thofe countries. kb oodward. 

2. ‘Ihe ftate of wafting or perifhing. 

3- [In phyfick.] A wafte of mufcular flefh. It is frequently at- 
tended with a heéctick fever, and is divided by phyficians into 
feveral kinds, ee to the variety of its caufes. Quincy. 


Confumptions IQW 
Shakefp. Timon. 


Shake/p. Cymbeline. 


In hollow bones of man. 
The ftoppage of womens courfes, if not fuddenly looked 
to, fets them into a con/umption, dropfy, or other difeafe. 
fHlarwvey cn Confumptions. 
CONSU MPTIVE. adj. [from confume.] 
x. Deftructive; wafting;, exbauifting; having the quality of con- 
fuming. 
A long confumptive war is more likely to break this grand 
alliance than difable France. Addifon. 
2. Difeafed with a confumption. 
Nothing taints found lungs fooner than infpiring the breath 
of set once gd lungs. Ffarvey on Confumptions. 
‘he lean, confumptive wench, with coughs decay’d, 
Is call’d a pretty, tight, and flender maid. Dryden. 
By an exact regimen a confumptive perfon may hold out for 


years. Arbuthnot on Dict. 
CONsUMPTIVENESS. n. f. [from confumptive.] A tendency toa 
confumption. 
Consu TILE. adj. [confutilis, Latin.] “Thatis fewed or ftitched 
together. > Dié?. 
To CONTA’BULATE. v. a. [contabulo, Latin.] To floor 


with boards. 

ConTaBuLa’Tion. 7. f. [contabulatio, Latin.] A’ joining of 
boards together; a boarding a floor. 

CONTACT. n.f- [contadus, Latin.] “Touch; clofe union ; 
jundiure of one body to another. 

The Platonifis hold, that the fpirit of the lover doth pafs 
into the fpirits of the perfon loved, which caufeth the defire of 
return into the body; whereupon followeth that appetite of con- 
taé? and conjunédtion. Bacon’s Natural Fiiflory. 

When the light fell fo obliquely on the air, which in other 
places was between them, as to be all reflected, it. feemed in 
that place of contac? to be wholly tranfmitted. Newton. 

‘Eheair, by its immediate comtaé?, may coagulate the blood 
which flows along the air-bladders. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

CONTA‘’CTION. z. f. [comta¢ius, Latin.] The aét of touching ; 
a joining one body to another. 

That deleterious it may be at fome diftance, and deftrudlive 

without corporal contaction, there is no high improbability. 
TR Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
CONTA’/GION. x. f- [contagio, Latin.] 
2. The emiffion from body to body by which difeafes are com- 
municated. ; 
If we two be one, and thou play falfe, 

I do digeft the poifon of thy fieth, 

Being {trumpeted ty thy cemtagion. Shake peare. 

In infection and contagion from body to body, as the plague 
and the like, the infection is received many times by the body 


paflive ; but yet is, by the ftrength and good difpofition there-. 


of, repulfed. 
2. Infection ; propagation of mifchief, or difeafe. 
Nor will the goodnefs of intention excufe the fcandal and 
contagion of example. King Charles. 


Bacon. 


Down fell they, 
And the dire hifs renew’d, and the dire form 
Catch’d by contagion. MMiiton’s Paradife Loft. 
2. Peftilence ; venomous emanations. 
Will he fteal out of his wholfome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night ? 
ConTa’Gious. adj. [from contagio, Lat.) 
by approach ; poifonous; peftilential. 
“The jades 
That drag the tragick melancholy night, 
From their mifty jaws 


Shake/peare. 
Infectious ; caught 


Breath foul, contagious darknefsin the air. Shake/peare. 
We ficken foon from her contagious care, 
Grieve for her forrows, groan for her defpair. Prior. 


COoNTA‘/GIOUSNESS. 

being contagious. 

P CONTAIN. o. a. 

st. Io hold as a veflel. 
3 


n.f- {from contagious. ] 


The quality of 


[continco, Latin.] 


CON 


2. To comprife; asa writing- i 
There are many other things which Jefus did, the whi 
if they fhould be written every one, I fuppofe that even the 
world itfelf could not contain the books that fhould be written. 
Jobn, xxi. 25. 
Wherefore alfo it is contained in the fcripture. 1 Pet. ii. 6 
3. To reftrain ; to with-hold; to keep within bounds. 
= All men fhould be contained in duty ever after, without the 
terrour of warlike forces. Spenfer on Ireland. 
I tell you, firs, 
If you fhould fmile, he grows impatient. —-—— 
= Vea not, my lord, we can contain ourfelves. 
To Contain. v. n. To live in continence. 
I felt the ardour of my paffion increafe, ’till I could no' longer 
contain. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Con Tra INABLE. adj. [from contain.) Poffible to be contained. 
‘The air, conmtainable within the cavity of the ecolipile, 
amounted to eleven grains. Boyle. 
Jo CONTA'’MINATE. v. a. [contamino, Latin.] To defile: 
to pollute ; to corrupt by bafe mixture. 
Shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with bafe bribes ? 
A bafe pander holds the chamber-door, 
Whilft by a flave, no gentler than a dog, 
His fairelt daughter is contaminated. Shake/p. Henry V: 
Do it not with poifon; ftrangle her in her bed, 
Even inthe bed fhe hath contaminated. Shake/p. Othello, 
I quickly fhed 
Some of his baftard-blood; and, in difgrace, 
Befpoke him thus: contaminated, bafe, 
And mifbegotten blood I fpill of thine. Shake/peart. 
T hough it be neceffitated, by its relation to flefh, to a ter- 
reftrial converfe; yet ’tis like the fun, without contaminating its 
beams Glanville. 
He that lies with another man’s wife, propagates children in 
another's family for him to keep, and contaminates the honour 
thereof as much as in him lies. Ayliffe’s Parergon, 
CONTA‘’MINATE. adj. (from the verb.}] Polluted ; defiled. 
What if this body, confecrate to thee, 
By ruffian luft fhould be contaminate. 


Shake/p. 


Shate/peare. 


Shake/peare. 


‘CoNTAMINA‘’TION. n f. [from comtaminate.] Pollution; de- 


filement. . 
ConTE’MERATED. adj. [contemeratus, Latin.] Violated; pol- 
luted. Dié. 
Jo CONTE'MN. v. a. [contemno, Latin.] To defpife; to 
fcorn ; to flight; to difregard ; to neglect; to defy. 
Yet better thus, and known to be contemned, 
‘Than ftill contemned and flattered. Shake/p. King Lear, 
Pygmalion then the Tyrian fceptre fway’d ; - 
One who contemn’d divine and human laws ; 
Then ftrife enfu’d. Dryden's Virgils Æneid, 


 CONTE'MNER. n. f. [from contemn.] One that contemns; a 


defpifer ; a fcorner. 

e counfels him to perfecute innovators of worfhip, notonly . 

as contemners of the gods, but difturbers of the ftate. South. 

To CONTE’MPER. v. a. [contempero, Latin.] Ta moderate; 

to reduce to a lower degree by mixing fomething of oppofite 
qualities. 

The Jeaves qualify and contemper the heat, and hinder the 
evaporation of moifture. “Ray on the Creation. 

CONTE’MPERAMENT. 2. /. [from comtempero, Latin. ] 
ong of any quality. 
here is nearly an equal contemperament of the warmth of our 
bodies to that of the hotteít part of the atmofphere. Derham. 
To CONTE MPERATE. vV. a. [from contemper.] “To diminifh 
any quality by fomething contrary ; to moderate ; to temper. 

The mighty Nile and Niger do not only moiften and con- 
temperate the air, but refrefh and humectate the earth. Brown. 

f blood abound, let it out, regulating the patient's diet, 

and cantemperating the humours. Wifeman’s Surgery. 
CONTEMPERA’TION,. 2. f. [from contempmate.] 

1. The aét of diminifhing any quality 6y adfitt-ture of the con- 

trary ; the act of moderating or te jnpering. 5, ° 

The ufe of air, without whic! there is no cOntinuatio ‘in 
life, is mot niatrition, but the cont: mperation of fervour in the 
heart. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Proportionate mixture ; proporticn. 

‘Thefe is not greater variety in men’s faces, and in the æn- 
temperations of their natural humours, than there is in their 
phantafies. Ffale’s Origin of Mankind. 

Zo CONTEMPLATE. v. a templor, Lat. ] o confider 
with continued attention ; to dy; to meditate. 

‘There is not much difficulty in confining the mind to con¢ 
template what we have a great defire to know. Watts. 

To CONTEMPLATE. v.n. ` To mufe; to think ftudioufly with 
long attention. 
So many hours muft I take my reft; j 
So many hours muft I contemplate. Shake/p. FienryM1. 

Sapor had an heaven of glafs, which he trod upon, costem- 
plating over the fame as if he had been Jupiter. Pracham 

How can I confider what belongs to myfelf, when I have 
been fo long contemplating on you. Dryden. 

ConTEM 


CON 


ConTEMPLA‘’TION. ». f. [from contemplate.]} 
Meditation ; ftudious thought on any fubjeé&.; continued at- 
tention. 
How now, what ferious contemplation are you in? 
° Shake/peare’s King Lear. 
Contemplation is keeping the idea, which is brought into the 
mind, for fome time actually in view. Locke. 
2. Holy meditation; a holy exercife of the foul, employed in at- 
tention to facred things. : 
have breathed a fecret vow, 
‘To live in prayer and contemplation, 
Only attended by Neriffa here. Shakefpeare. 
3- The faculty of ftudy ; oppofed to the power of aétion. 
‘There are two fundélions, contemplation and practice, ac- 
cording to that general divifion of objcéls ; fome of which en- 


tertain our {peculation, others employ our aétions. South. 
CONTEMPLATIVE. adj. [from contemplate.] 
x. Given to thought or ftudy; ftudious; thoughtful, 
Fixt and contemplative their looks, 
Still turning over nature’s books. Denham. 


2- Employed in ftudy ; dedicated to ftudy.., ` 
I am mo courtier, nor verfed in ftate affairs: my life hath 
rather been contemplative than aétive. ie Bacon. 
Contemplative men may be without the pleafure of difcovering 
the fecrets of {tate, and men of aétion are commonly without 
the pleafure of tracing the fecrets of divine art. Grew. 
3- Having the power of thought or meditation. 
So many kinds of creatures might be to exercife the con- 
templative faculty of man. Ray. 
CONTE“MPLATIVELY. adv. [from contemplative.] Thought- 
fully ; attentively ; with deep attention. 
CoNTEMPLA'TOR. ». f> [Latin-] One employed in ftudy; 
2n enquirer after knowledge; a ftudent. 
Inthe perfian tongue the word magus imports as much as a 
contemplator of Civine and heavenly fcience. Raleigh. 
The Platonick contemplators reject both thefe defcriptions, 
founded upon parts and colours. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
CONTEMPORARY. adj. [contemporain, French.) 


1- Living in the fame age ; coetaneous. 


Albext Durer was contemporary to Lucas. Dryden, 
2. Born at the fame time. 
A grove born with himfelf he feces, 
And loves his old comtemporary trees. - Cowley. 


3- Exifting at the fame point of time. 
It is impoilble to make the ideas of yefterday, to-day, and 
to-morrow to be the fame; or bring ages paft and future to- 
gether, and make them contemporary. Locke. 
Con TEMPORARY. n.f- One who lives at the fame time with 
another. 
All this in blooming youth you have atchiev’d; 
Nor are your foil’d contemporaries gricv’d. 
As he has been favourable to me, he will hear of his kind- 
nefs from our contemporarics; for we are fallen into an age il- 
literate, cenforious, and dctraécting. Dryden. 
The active part of mankind, as they do moft for the 
of their contemporaries, very dcfervedly gain the greateft 
in their applaufes. Addifon. 
To CoNnTE’MFORISE. V. a. [con and tempus, Latin.] “Io make 
contemporary á to place in the fame age. 
The indifferctiay of their exiftenccs ‘comtemporifed into our 
actions, admits a farther confidcration. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
CONTEMPT. z. f. [conmtemptus, Latin.) 
I1. The aét of defpiling others; flight regard 5 fcorn. 
It was neither in cewtempt nor pride that I did not bow. E/74, 
The fhame of bcing miferable, 
Expofes men to {corn and bate contempt, 
Even from their nearett friends. Denbam. 
There is no aétion in the behaviour of one man towards 
another, of which human nature is more impatient than of 
contempt; it banw thing made up of thcfe two ingredients, 
an underviiuing of a man, upon a belief of his utter ufelefi- 
nefs and enability, anà a fpiteful endeavour to engage the reft 
ef tha world in the feMe belief and flight efteem of him. 
South's Sermons. 
His friend fmil’d fcornful, and with proud contempt 
Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt. Dryden. 
‘2. The ftate of being defpifed ; vilenefs. 
‘The place was like to come unto contempt. 
CONTEMPTIBLE. adj. [from contempt.] 
x. Worthy of contempt; deferving {corn. ; 
No man truly knows himfelf, but he groweth daily more 


are 


2 Adaccabees. 


contemptible in his own eyes. Taylor. 
From no one wice exempt, 
And moft contemptible to Ihun contempt. Pope. 


2. Defpifed; fcorned; neglected. i 
There is not fo contemptible a plant or animal-that does not 
confound the moft enlarged underftanding. , Locke. 
z- Scornful; apt todefpife. ‘This is no proper ufe. ; 
If fhe fhould make tender of her love, ’tis very poffible he’ll 
fcorn it; for the man hath a contemptible {pirit. shake/peare. 
ConTe’MPTIBLENESS. #. f. [from contemptible.] The itate of 
Ne XXXI. 


Dryden. 


CON 


being contemptible; the ftate of being defpifed; meanncf& ; 
vilenefs ; bafenefs ; cheapnefs. 
Who, by a fteddy practice of virtue, comes to difcern the 
contemptiblene/s of thofe baits wherewith he allures us. 
Decay of Piety: 
ConTE’MPTIBLY. adv. [from contemptible.] Meanly; in a 
manner deferving contempt. 
Know’ ft thou not 
Their language, and their ways? They alfo know, 
And reafon not conmtemptibly. Aiton: 
ContTe’MPTUOUS. adj. [from contempt.] Scornful 3 ‘apt to de- 
{pife; ufing words or actions of contempt; infolent. 

To negle& God all our lives, and know that we negleét 
him ; to offend God voluntarily, and know that we offend 
him, cafting our hopes on the peace which we truft to make 
at parting, is no other thana rebellious prefumption, and even 
a contemptuous laughing to fcorn and dcriding of od, his laws 
and precepts. Raleigh. 

Some much averfe I found, and wond’rous harfh, 
Contemptuous, proud, fet on revenge and fpite. Adilion. 
Rome, the proudeft part of the heathen world, cntertained 

the moft contemptuous opinion of the Jews. Atterbury- 
CONTE'MPTUOUSLY. adu. [from contemptuous.] With fcorn; 
with defpite; fcornfully ; defpitefully. 

I throw my name againft the bruifing ftone, 

Trampling comtemptuoufly on thy diadem. Shake/peare. 

The apoftles and moft eminent Chriftians were poor, and 
ufed contemptusu/ly. Taylor. 

If he governs tyrannically in youth, he will be treated con- 
temptuouffy in age; and the baler his enemies, the more in- 
tolerable the affront. L’#E/frange. 

A wife man would not fpeak conmtemptucufly of a princes 
though out of his dominions. Zillot/on. 

ConTeE’MPTUOUSNESS. 2. /. [from contemptuous.] Difpofition 
to contempt; infolence. Did. 
To CONTE’ND: v. 2. [contendo, Latin.] 
1. Toftrive; to ftruggle in oppoiition. : 
He€tor’s forehead fpit forth blood 
At Grecian fwords contending. tejs 
When he reads 

Thy perfonal venture in the rebels flight, 

His wonders and his praifes do contend 

Which fhould be thine or his. 

Death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or die. Shakelpeare. 
Diftrefs not the Moabites, neither contend with them in 

battle; for I will not give thee of their land. Deuteronomy. 
2. To vie; to act in emulation. 
3- It has for before the ground or caufe of contention. 
ou fit above, and fee vain men below 

Contend for what you only can beftow. Dryden. 

The queftion which our author would contend for, if he did 
not forget it, is what perfons have a right to be obeyed. Locke. 

4- Sometimes about. 

Fe will find that many things he fiercely contended about were ` 

trivial. i Decay of Piety. 
5. It has with before the opponent. 
This battle fares like to the morning’s war, 


Shakefpeare. 


When dying clouds contend with growing light. Shakefp. 
If we confider him as our maker, we cannot contend with 
him. Temple. 


6. Sometimes again/. 
In ambitious ftrength I did 
Contend againf? thy valour. Shake/peare. 
To ConTE’ND. V. a. Iro difpute any thing; to conteft. 
Their airy limbs in fports they exercife, 
And on the green contend the wreiticr’s prize. 
A time of war at length will come, 
When Carthage fhall contend the world with Rome. Dryd. 
Thus low we lie, 
Shut from this day and that contended tky. Dryden. 
CON TENDENT. 72. f. [from contend.] Antagoni{t; opponent 5 
champion ; combatant. 
In all notable changes and revolutions the contendents have 
been {till made a prey to the third party. L’Eftrange. 
CONTE’NDER. 2. /. [from contend.] Combatant; champion. 
The contenders for it, look upon it as an undeniable FARS 
Oken 
Thofe difputes often arife in good earneft, where the two 
contenders do really believe the different propotitions which they 
fupport. SFatts. 
CONTENT. adj. [contentus, Latin. ] 
I. Satisfied fo as mot to repine; cafly, 
pleafed. 
Born to the fpacious empire of the Nine, 
One wou’d have thought fhe fhou’d have been content, 
‘To manage well that mighty government. Dryden. 
Who is content, is happy- Locke. 
A man is perfe@tly content with the ftate he is in, when he 


Dryden. 


thoygh not highly 


is perfectly without any uneafinefs. Locke. 
Foe to loud praife, and friend to learned eafe, 

Content with {cience in the vale of peace. Pope. 

e Ie 2. Satished 


CON 


2- Satisfied fo as not to oppofe. 
Submit you to the people’s voices, 
Allow their officers, and be content 
To fuffer lawful cenfure. 
To CONTE'NT. V. a. [from the adjective. ] 
y. To fatisfy fo as to ftop complaint; not to offend ; to appeafc 
without plenary happinefs or complete gratification. _ 
Content thyfelf with this much, and let this fatisfy thee, 
that I love thee. Sidney. 
It doth much content me 
‘To hear him fo inclin’d. Shake/peare. 
If a man fo temper his aétions, as in fome one of them he 
doth content every faction, the mufick of praife will be fuller. Bac. 
Great minds do fometimes content themfelvesto threaten, 


Shake/peare. 


when they could deftroy. Tillot/on. 
Do not content yourfelves with obfcure and confufed 
ideas, where clearer are to be attained. FF atts. 
2. To pleafe; to gratify. 
Is the adder better than the eel, 
Becaufe his painted fkin contents the eye ? Shake/peare. 


ConTe’NT. z. /. [from the verb.) 
1. Moderate happinefs ; fuch fatisfa€tion as, though it does not 
fill up defire, appeafes complaint. 
Nought’s had, all’s fpent, 
Where our defire is got without content. 

One thought content the good to be enjoy’d ; 
‘This every little accident deftoy’d. 

A wife content his even foul fecur’d ; 

By want not fhaken, nor by wealth allur’d. 
2. Acquicfcence ; fatisfaction in a thing unexamined. 

Others for language all their care exprefs, 
And value books, as women men, for drefs 5 
"Their praife is ftill— the ftyle is excellent ; 

The fenfe they humbly take upon content. Pope. 
3. [From contentus, contained.] That which is contained, or 
included in any thing. 

Though my heart’s content firm love doth bear, 
Nothing of that fhall from mine eyes appear. Shake/p. 
Scarcely any thing can be certainly determined of the 

particular contents of any fingle mafs of ore by mere infpection. 
Woodward's Natural fiiftory. 
‘Thefe experiments are made onthe blood of healthy ani- 
mals: in a lax and weak habit fuch a ferum might afford other 
contents. Arbuthnot. 
4- The power of containing; extent; capacity. 
‘This ifland had then fifteen hundred ftrong fhips, of great 
content. acon. 
It were good to know the geometrical content, figure, and 
fituation of all the lands of a kingdom, according to natural 
bounds. Graunt. 
s. That which is comprifed in a writing. In this fenfe the 
plural only is in ufe. 
I have a letter from her . 
Of fuch contents, as you will wonder at. Shakelpeare. 
I fhall prove thcfe writings not counterfeits, but authen- 
tick, and the contents true, and worthy of a divine original. 
Grew’s Cof/mol. 
‘The contents of both books come before thofe of the firft 
book, in the thread of the ftory. Addifon. 
CoNTENTA/‘TION. n. ( [from content.] Satisfaction; content. 
I feek no better warrant than my own confcience, nor no 
greater pleafure than mine own contentation. Sidney. 
The fhield was not long after incrufted with a new ruft, 
and is the fame; a cut of which hath been engraved and ex- 
hibited, to the great comtentation of the learned. Arbuthnot. 
ConTE’NTED. participial adj. [from content.] Satisfied ; at 
quiet; not repining; not demanding more; eafy, though 
not plenarily happy. 
Barbarofia, in hope by fufferance to obtain another king- 
dom, f{cemed contented with the anfwer. Knolles. 
Dream not of other worlds, 
Contentcd that thus far has been reveal’d, 
Not of earth only, but of higheft heav’n. 
If he can defcry 
Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls, 
And begs his fate, and then contented falls. 
To diftant lands Vertumnus never roves, 
Like you, contented with his native groves. 
CONTENTION. 7. f. [contentio, Latin.) 
I. Strife; debate; conteft; quarrel; mutual oppofition. 
Can we with manners afk what was the difference ? 
Safely, I think ; *twas a’contention in publick. Shafe/p. 
But avoid foolifh qucftions and genealogies, and contentions 
and ftrivings. Titus. 
Can they keep themfclves in a perpetual contention with 
their eafe, their reafon, and their God, and not endure a fhort 
combat with a finful cuftom. Decaynof Piety. 
‘The ancients made contention the principle that reigned in 
the chaos at firft, and then love ; the one to exprefs the divi- 
Gems, and the other the union of all parties in the middle and 
common bond. Burnet. 
2. Emulation; cndcavour to-excel. 


Shakefpeare. 
Dryden. 
Smith. 


Miiiton. 


Denham. 
Pope. 
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Sons and brother at a ftrife! 
What is your quarrel ? how began it firft ? 
No quarrel, but a fweet contention. Shake/peare. 
3. Eagernefs ; zeal; ardour; vehemence of endeavour. 
our own earneftnefs and contention to effeét what you are 
about, will continually fuggeft to you feveral artifices. Holder. 





‘This is an end, which, at firlt view, appears worthy our 
utmoflt contention to obtain. ogers. 
ConTe’/nTIous. adj. [from contend.] Quarrelfom; given to 
debate ; perverfe ; not peaceable. 
Thou think’{t much that this contentious ftorm 
Invades us to the fkin. Shake/peare. 


‘There are certain contentious humours that are never to be 
pleafed. L’ Efirange. 
Reft made them idle, idlenefs made them curious, and cu- 
riofity contentions. Decay of Piety. 
ConTE'NTIOUS FYurifdidtion. [In law.] A court which has a 
power to judge and determine differences between contending 
parties. The lord chief juftices, and judges, have a conten- 
tious jurifdiétion ; but the lords of the.treafury, and the com- 
mifioners of the cuftoms, have none, being merely judges 
of accounts and tranfactions. Chambers. 
ConT2’NTIOUSLY. adv. [from contentious. ] Perverfely ; quar- 
relfomely. a 
We fhall not contentioufly rejoin, or only to juftify our own, 
but to applaud and confirm his maturer afflertions. Brown. 
CoNTE’NTIOUSNESS. 7. /. [from contentious.] Pronenefs to 
conteft ; perverfenefs ; turbulence; quarrelfomenefs. 
Do not contentiou/ne/s and cruelty, and ftudy of revenge, 


feldom fail of retaliation ? Bentley. 
CoxnTE/’NTLEss. adj. [from content.] Difcontented; diffatif- 
fied; uneafy. 
Beit ftates, cortentle/s, 
Idave a diftracted and moft wretched being, 
W orfe than the worft content. Shake/pearés 


CoNTE’NTMENT. 2. f. [from content, the verb. ] 
I. Acquiefcence without plenary fatisfaction. 
Such mens contentment mult be wrought by ftratagem : the 
ufual method of fare is not for them. Foker. 
Submiffion is the only reafoning between a creature and its 
Maker, and contentment in his will is the beft remedy we can 
apply to misfortunes. Temple. 
Contentment, without external honour, is humility ; without 


the pleafure of eating, temperance. : 

Some place the blifs in action, fome in eafe, ais 

‘Thofe call it pleafure, ard contentment thefe. Pope. 
But now no face divine contentment wears, 

"Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual tears. Pope. 


2. Gratification. 
At Paris the prince fpent one whole day, to give his mind 
fome contentment in viewing of a famous city. TF ottoni 
ConTE’RMINOUS. adj. [conterminus, Latin.] Bordering upon; 
touching at the boundaries. si 
This infenfibly conformed fo many of them, as were con- 
terminous to the colonies and garrifons, tothe Roman laws. 


Á , Fales Law of *Enzland. 
CoNTERRA’NEOUS. adj. [conterraneus, Lat.] Of the fame 
country. Dict. 


TIo CONTE’ST. v. a. [contefter, Fr. prokably from contra 
teftari, Latin.] To difpute; to controvert ; io litigate ; to 
call in quftion. ği 

*Tis evident, upon what account none have prefumed to 
conte/? the proportion of thefe ancient pieces, Dryden. 

To ConTE’stT. v. m Followed by with. 

x. To ftrive ; to contend. 

‘The difficulty of an argument adds to the pleafure of con- 


tefling with it, when there are hopes of victory. Burnet. 
2. © vie ; to emulate. 
I do conte/f# 
As hotly and as nobly vith thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ftrength I did 
Contend againft thy valour. Shake/peares 


Of man, who dares in pomp «/th Jove cont. 
Unchang’d, immortal, and feces cig Bice ? = Pop ê. 
CONTE'ST. 7. f- [eos the verb.] Difpere; difference; debate. 
This of old no lefs conte/#s did move, 
Than when for Homer’s birth fev'n cities ftrove. Denham. 
A definition is the only way whereby the meaning of words 
can be known, without leaving room for conte// about it. Locke. 
_ Leave all noify conte/?s, all immodeft clamours, and brawl- 
ing language. =. IY atts. 
CoNTE'’STABLE. adj. [from contef?.] That may be contefted 5 
difputable ; controvertible. ; 
ConTrs’TrABLENESS. 2. / [from conteffable.] Poffibility of 
conteft. ‘Dia. 
ConEsTa’rion. 2. f. [from contef.] The aé& 
debate ; ftrife. 
Doors fhut, vifits forbidden, and, which was worfe, diver 


ef contefting į 


contefiations, even with the queen herfelf. WP Ott Oa 
After years fpent in domeftick, unfociable comteffations, fhe 
found means to withdraw. Clarendon. 


Ze 


co N 


Yo CONTE X. v. a. [contexo, Lat.] ‘To weave together; to 
. “*ynite by interpofition of parts. 
The fluid body of guickfilver is contexed with the {alts it 
carries up in fublimation. Boyle. 
CONTEXT. 2. f. [conmtextus, Latin.] The general feries of a 
ditcourfe ; the parts of the difcourfe that precede and follow 
the fentence quoted. - 

That chapter is really a reprefentation of one, which hath 
only the knowledge, not praétife of his duty; as is manifeft 
from the context. Ftammond. 

Conre’xt. adj. [from conmtex.] Knit together; firm. 

Hollow and thin, for lightnefs ; but withal context and firm, 

for ftrength. = : Derham. 

ContTe’xTuRE. ”. f- [from contex.] The difpofition of parts 
one amongft others ; the compofition of any thing out of fepa- 
rate parts; the fyftem; the conftitution; the manner in which 
any thing is woven or formed. a 

He was notof any delicate comtexture ; his limbs rather fturdy 
than dainty. WF otton. 

Every fpecies, afterwards exprefled, was produced from 
that idea, forming that wonderful comtexture of created beings. 

Dryden's Dufrefnoy, Preface. 
Hence ’gan relax i s 
The ground’s contexture 5 hence ‘Tartarian dregs, 
. Sulphur, and nitrous fpume enkindling fierce, 

Bellow’d within their darkfome caves. 

‘This apt, this wife contexture of the fea, 
Makes itthe fhips, driv’n by the winds, obey ; 
Whence hardy merchants fail from fhore to fhore.. Bla-km. 

Con Tricna’trion. 2. f. [contignatio, Latin.) 
x. A frame of beams or boards joined together. a 

“Wve mean a porch, or cloilter, or the like, of one contigna- 
tion, and not in ftoried buildings. _ Wotton. 

2. The a& of framing or joining a fabrick. 
Conticu 1ty.2. f. (from contiguous.] Actual contact; fitua- 
tion in which two bodies or countries touch upon each other. 

He defined magnetical attraction to be a natural imitation 
and difpolition conforming unto contiguity. Brown. 

The immediate contiguity of that convex were a real fpace. 
Ffale’s Origin of Adankind. 
CONTYGUOUS. adj. [contiguus, Latin. ] 
1. Meeting fo as to touch; bordering upon each other; not 
ate. 
ge ee! doth not mingle with fame as air doth with air, or 
water with water, but only remaineth contiguous, as it cometh 
to pafs betwixt confifting bodies. Bacon. 
The loud mifrule 

Of chaos far remov’d ; left fierce extremes, 

Contigucus, might diftemper the whole frame. 
The Eaft and Weft 

Upon the globe, a mathematick point 

Only divides : thus happinefs and mifery, 

And all extremes, are {till contiy usus. Denham. 

Ditinguifth them by the diminution of the light and fha- 
dows, joining the contigu:uns objcéts by the participation of 
their colours. 

When I viewed it too near, the two halfs of the paper did 
not appear fully divided from onc another, but feemed cen#i- 
guous at one of their angles. . Newton. 

2. It has fometimes with. 

Water, being contiguous with air, cooleth it, but moifteneth 

it not. Bacon, 
Conti’GuousLy. adu. [from contiguous.] Without any inter- 
vening fpaces. 


“Thus difembroil’d, they take their proper place, ? 


Philips. 


Milton. 


The nextof kin comtigroufly embrace, 
And foes are funder’d by a larger fpace. Dryden. 
CONTI GUOUSNESS. 2. /. [from contiguous.] © Clofe connection ; 
coherence. Dié?. 
oe ee gan. J- (continentia, Latin. ] 
I1. Reftr; fnt; comnrand of one’s felf. 
tie knew what fay ; he knew alfo when to leave off, a 
continence which ts fractifed by few writers. Dryden. 
2. Chaftity in general. 
Where is he ? 
In her chamber, making a fermon of gntinency to her, 


and rails, and fwears, and rates. Shake/peare. 
- Suffer not difhonour to approach 
"T h’ imperial feat ; -to virtue confecrate, 
To juftice, continence, and nobility. Shake/peare. 


3- Forbearance of lawful pleafure. 
Content without lawiul venery, is continence; without un- 
lawful, chattity. Grew. 
4- Moderation in lawful pleafures. 


Chattity is either abftinence or continence: abftinence is that 

of virgins or widows 3 continence, of married perfons. Taylor. 
5- Continuity; uninterrupted courfe. . 

Anfwers ought to be made before the fame judge, before 

whom the. depofitions were produced, left the continence of the 

sourfe fhould be divided ; or, in other terms, left there fhould 

a difcontinuance of the caufe. iyliffe. 


Dr ydens 
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CO/NTINENT . adj. [continens, Latin.] 
I. Chafte ; abftemious in lawful pleafures. 
Life 
Hath been as continent, as chafte, as true, 


As I am now unhappy. Shake/pedrés 

2. Reftrained ; moderate ; temperate. i 
pray you, have a continent forbearance, ’till the fpeed of 
his rage goes flower. Shake/peares 


3- Continuous ; conneéted. 
‘The North-eaft part of Afia is, if not continent with the 
. Welt fide of America, yet certainly it is the leaft disjoined by 
fea of all that coaft of Afia. Brerewood. 
Co/'NTINENT. 7 [comtinens, Latin.] 
x. Land not disjoined by the fea from other lands. 
Whether this portion of the world were rent, 
By the rude ocean, from the continent ; 
Or thus created, it was fure defign’d 
‘To be the facred refuge of mankind. Waller. 
The declivity of rivers will be fo much the lefss and there- 
fore the continents will be the lefs drained, and will gradually 
increafe in humidity Bentleys 
2. That which contains any thing. ‘This fenfe is perhaps only 
in Shake/peare. 
You fhall find in him the continent of what part a gentle- 


man would fee. Shake/peares 
© cleave my fidcs! 
Heart once be ftronger than thy continent, ; 
Crack thy frail cafe. Shake/peares 


Clofe pent up guilts, 

Rive your contending continents. Stakespeares 

Zo CON TINGE, v.n. [contingo, Lat.] To touch; torceachs 
to happen. Dié. 

CONTI‘'NGENCE. 2. f- [from centingent.] The quality of being 

CONTINGENCY. fortuitous ; accidental poffibility. 

Their credulities affent unto any prognolticks, which, con- 
fidering the contingency in events, are only in the prefcience of 
God. Brown's Kulzar Evrrourse 

For once, O heav’n! unfold thy adamantine book 3 

If not thy firm, immutable dezrec, 

At leaft the fecond page of great contingency, 

Such as confifts with wills originally free Dryden. 

Ariftotle fays, we are not.to build certain rules upon the 
contingency of human aétions. South. 

CONTINGENT. adj. [contingens, Latin.] Falling out by chance $ 
accidental ; not determinable by any certain rule. 

Hazard naturally implics in it, firft, fomething future; fe- 
condly, fomething contingent. South. 

I firft thoroughly informed myfelf in all material circum- 
ftances of it, in more places than one, that there might be 
notkjng cafual or contingent in any one of thofe circumftancess 

Woodward's Natural fitflorys 

CONTINGENT. 1. f- 
I. Æxhing in the hands of chance. 
~By contingents we are to underítand thofe things which come 
tE pafs without an human forcecatt. Grew. 

His underftanding could almoft pierce into future csrtingents, 
his conjeétures improving cvcn to prophecy. te: South. 

2. A proportion that falls to any perfon upon a divifion ; thus, 
in time of war, cach prince of Germany is to furnifh his 
contingent of men, money, and munition. 

ContTIVNGENTLY. adv. [from continzgent.] Accidentally; with- 
out any fettled rule. ; i 

It is digged out of the earth comtingently, and indifferently, 
as the pyrite and azates. Woodward. 

ConTYVNGENTNESsS. 2. f. [from conmtingent.] Accidentalnefs. 

CONTINUAL. adj. [continuus, Latin. | 

1. Inceffant ; proceeding without interruption ; fucceffive without 
any fpace of time between. Continual is ufed of time, and 
continu:us Of place.. 

He that is of a merry heart, hath a continual featt. 

"Tis all blank fadnefs, or continual tears. Pope. 

2. [In law.] A continual claim is made from time to time, 
within every year and day, to land or other thing, which, in 
fome refpect, we cannot attain without danger. For exam- 
ple, if I be diffeifed of land, into which, though I have right 
unto it, I dare not enter, for fear of beating ; it behooveth me 
to hold on my right of entry to the beft opportunity of me 
and mine hcir, by approaching as near it as I can, once every 
year as long as I live; and fo I fave the right of entry to my 
hcir. Cowel. 

ContTINUALLY. adv. [from continua?. ] 

1. Without paufe ; without interruption. : 

The drawing of the boughs into the infide of a rooms 
where a fire is continually kept, hath becn tried with grapes. 

Bacon’s Natural Fit/lory. 


Prov: 


2. Without ceafing. i A E 
Why do not all animals continually increafe in bignefs, dur- 
ing the whole fpace of their lives ? Bentley 
CONTI'NUAN-E. z. f. [from continue.] 
1. Succeffion uninterrupted. , 
The brute immediately regards his own prefervation,~ or the 
continuance of his fpecies, Addiform 
3 2. Permanence 


CON 


2. Permanence in onc frate. À 
Cecntinuance of evil doth initfelf increafe evil. Sidney. 


A chamber where a great fire is kept, though the fire Fe 
at one ftay, yet with the continuance continually hath its:heat 
increafed. Sidney. 

Thefe Romifh cafuifts fpeak peace to the confciences cf 
men, by fuggefting fomething which fhall fatisfy their minds, 
notwithftanding a known, avowed continuance in fins. South. 


3. Abode in a place. 
4- Duration; laitingnefs. 


You either fear his humour, or my negligence, that you , 


call in queftion the continuan.e of his love. Shake/p. 
‘Their duty dépen:iing upon fear, the one was of no greater 
continuance than the other. Ffayward. 
That pleafure is not of greater continuance, which arifes 
from the prejudice or malice of its hearers. Addifjon. 
5. Perfevcrancce. 
To them who, by patient continuance in well-doing, feek 
for glory, and honour, and immortality, eternal life. Ro. ii. 7. 
6. Progreffion of time. . Ski 
In thy book all my members were written, which in contr- 
nuance were fafhioned. Pf. cxxxix. 16. 
CONTINUATE. adj. [continuatus, Latin.] áj 
I. Immediately united. 


We are of him and in him, even as though our very flefh 
and bones fhould be made continuate with his. ooker. 
2. Uninterrupted; unbroken. 
A moft incomparable man breath’d, as it were, - 
To anuntirable and continwate goodnefs. Shakefp- 


ConTINUA’TION. adj. [from continuate.] Protraction, or fuc- 
ceffion uninterrupted. ; 

Theft things muft needs be the works of providence, for 
the continuati n of the fpecies, and upholding the world. Ray. 

The Roman poem is but the fecond part of the Ilias ; a 
continuaticn of the fame ftory. Dryden. 

CONTINUATIVE. 27. /: [from ccutinuate.] An expreffion noting 
permanence or duration. 

To thefe may be added centinuatives ; as Rome remains to 
this day, which includes at leaft two propofitidns, viz. Rome 
was, and Rome is. Watts. 

ContTiNuATOR. n. f. [from continuate.] He that continues or 
keeps up the feries or fucceffion. : 

It fecms injurious to providence to ordain a way of produc- 
tion which fhould deftroy the producer, or contrive the conti- 
nuation of the fpecies by the deftruction of the continuator. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
To CONTINUE. v. n. [comtinuer, Fr. continuo, Latin.] . 
1. To remain in the fame ftate. 

‘The multitude continue with me now three days, and have 

nothing to eat. Afat. xv. 32- 
2. To laft ; to be durable. 
Thy kingdom fhall not centinue. x Sa. xiil. 14. 


~ -> * -= ~ 
For here have we no continuing city, but we feek ene to 
come. Feb. xi. . 14. 


3. To preferve. j 
If ye continue in my word, then ye are my difciples in- 
deed. ; Jo. viii. 31. 
To CoNTINUE. V.a. ; 
1. To protraét, or repeat without interruption. 5 
O continue thy loving kindnefs unto them. P/. xxxvi. 10. 
2. To unite without a chafm, or intervening fubftance. 
The dark abyfs, whofe boiling gulph 
Tamcly endur’d a bridge of wond’rous length, 
From hell ecatinu’d reaching th’ utmoft orb 
Of this frail world. 
Here Priam’s fon, .Deiphobus, he found, 
W hofe face and limbs were one continu’d wound ; 
Dithoneft, with lop’d arms, the youth appears, 
Spoil’d of his nofe, and fhorten’d of his ears. Dryden. 
Where any motion or fucceffion is fo, flow, as that it keeps 
not pace with the ideas in our minds, there the feries of a con- 


Milton. 


ftant continued fucceffion is loft; and we perceive it not but 


with certain gaps of reft between. Locke. 

You know how to make yourfelf happy, by only continuing 

. fuch a life as you have been long accuftomed to lead. Pope. 

Con TIVNUEDLY. adv. [from ccatinued.] Without interruption ; 
_ without ceafing. 

By perfeverance, I donot underftand a continuedly uniform, 
equal courfe of obedience, and fuch as is not interrupted with 
the Icaft aét of fin. : Norris. 

CONTINUER. z. /: [from continue.j Having the power of per- 
feverance. 


I would my horfe had the {peed of your tongue, and fo good 
Shakefpeare. 


2 comtinucr. 
CONTINUITY. n. {2 [continuitas, Latin.) 
x. Conneétion uninterrupted ; cohelion ; clofe union. 
It is certain, thatin all bodies there is an appetite of union, 
and evitation of folution of continuity. CO. 
After the great lights there muft be great fhadows, which 
we call repofes, becaufe in reality the fight would be tired, 
if itewere attracted by a centinuity of glittering objects. . Dryd. 


‘2. An aét whereby a man and woman are 
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It wraps itfelf about the flame, and by its continuity binders 
any air or nitre from coming: Addifon-~ 


2. In phyfick. 
That texture or cohefion of the parts of an animal body, 


upon the deftruétion of which there is faid to be a folution of 
continuity. Quincy. 
As in the natural body a wound or folution of continuity is 
worfe than a corrupt humour, fo in the {piritual. Bacon. 
The folid parts may be contracted by diflolving their con- 
tinuity; for a fibre, cut through, contractsitfelf. Arbuthnot. 
ConTi’Nuous. adj. [continuus, Latin.) Joined together with- 
out the intervention of any {pace. ` 
As the breadth of every ring is thus augmented, the dark 
intervals muft be diminifhed, until the neighbcuring rings be- 


come continuous, and are blended.. - Newton. 
: ‘To whofe dread expanfe, 
Continuous depth, and wond’rous length of courfe, 
Our floods are rills, Thom/fon- 
To CON TO'RT. v. a. [eontortus, Latin.] To twift; to 
writhe. 
‘The vertebral arteries are varioufly concorted. Ray. 


Air feems to confift of fpires contorted into fmall fpheres, 
through the interftices of which the particles of light may 
frecly pafs. Cheyne. 

ConTo’r TIoNn. 2. f. [from contort.] Twift; wry motion ; 
flexture. 

Difruption they would be in danger of, upona great and 
fudden ftretch or contortion. x 

How can fhe acquire thofe hundred graces and motions, 
and airs, the comtcrttons of every mufcular motion in the 
face ? Swift. 

CONTOUR. n.f: [French] The cutline; the line by which 
any figure is defined or terminated. 

Co’n1rRa. A Latin prepofition ufed in compofition, which 
fignifies again/?. i 

CONTRABAND. adj. [ecntrabando, Ital. contrary to procla- 
mation.] Prohibited ; illegal; unlawful. 

If there happen to be found an_irreverent expreffion, or a 
thought too wanton, in the cargo, let them be ftarved or for- 
feited, like contraband goods. 

To Co/NTRABAND. v. a. [from the adjeéctive.] 
goods hibited. e 
Tə CONTRACT. v.a. [cortračus, Latin.] 
I. To draw together; to fhorten. 
Why love among the virtues is not known, 

Is, that love contraé?s them allin one. 

2. To bring two parties together ; to make a bargain: 
On him thy graces did liberty beftow ; 
But firft contraé?ed, that if ever found, 


To import 


Donne. 


His head fhould pay the forfcit. Dryden. 
2. To betroth; to affiance. 
‘The truth is, fhe and I, long fincecontra&ed, 
Are now fo fure that nothing can diffolve us. Shake/peare. 


She*was a lady of the higheft condition in that country, 

and contraéed to'a man of merit and quality. Tatler. 
4- To procure; to bring ; toincur; to draw; to get. 

Of enemies he could not but comtraé? good ftore, while 


moving in fo high a {phere. King Charles. 
e that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contraés the danger of an actual fault. Dryden. 


Like friendly colours, found them both unite, 
And each from each contrac? new ftrength and light. Pope. . 
Such behaviour we contrac? by having much converfed with 
perfons of high ftations. Swift. 
5- To fhorten ; to abridge; to epitomife. 
Zo CONTR A'CT. V. 7... 
I. To íhrink up; to w fhort. 
Whatever empties the veffels, gives room to the fibres to 
contraé?. Arbuthnot. 


2. To bargaimm as, to contract for a quantity of provifions. 


ContTRA‘cCr. adj. [from the verb.] Affiance ; contracted. 
Firft was he contraé# to lady Lucy ; 

Your mother lives a witnefs to that vor. S tefpeare. 

ConTRA‘cT. 2. f. [from the verb. Anciently ccentedon th I 


zr. An act whereby two'parties are brought gether ; a bargain ; 
a compact. 

The agreement upon orders, by mutual contrac?¥, with the 
confent to execute them by common ftrength, they make the 
‘rife of all civil governments. Lemple. 
Shall Ward draw contraé?s with a ftatefman’s {kill ? 

Or Japhet pocket, like his grace, a will? Pope. 
betrothed to one 
another. 


. Touch’d yee the baftardy of Edward’s children ?— 
—I did, with (iis contrac? with Lady Lucy, 

And his contraé? by deputy in France. Shake/peare. 
- A writing in which the terms of -a bargain are included. 
ONTRA‘CTEDNESS. 7. {- [from contračłed:] ‘The ftate of 
being contracted ; contraction. Did. 
CONTRACTIBI’LITY. 7. f [from contraéible.] Pofiibility of 

being contracted; qua ity of fuffering contraction, 
By 
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By this continual comtraéctibility and dilatibili by different 

* degrees of heat, the air is kept in a conftant motion. Arbuthnot. 

ConTRA‘’cTIBLE. adj. [ from contraé. ] Capable of con- 
traction. 

Small air-bladders, dilatable and contractible, are capable to 


be inflated by the admiffion of air, and to fubfide at the ex- ` 


pulfion of it. Arbuthnot. 
ConTRA‘CTIBLENESS. #. f. [from contraétible.] The quality 
of fuffering contraction. Dict. 
CoNTRA‘CTILE. adj. [from contraé?.] Having the power of 
contraction, or of fhortening itfelf. 

‘The arteries are elaftick tubes, endued with a contractile 
force, by which they fqueeze and drive the blood ftill for- 
ward. Arbuthnot. 

ConTRA’CTION. 2. f. [contra&io, Latin.] 
x. The act of contracting or fhortening. 

‘The main parts of the poem, fuch as the fable and fenti- 
ments, no tranflator can prejudice but by omiffions or con- 
traéiions. P ope. 

2. The a& of fhrinking or fhriveling. 

Oil of vitriol will throw the ftomach into involuntary con- 

tradctions. Arbuthnot. 

3. The ftate of being contracted, or drawn into a narrow com- 
afs. 

= Some things induce a comtraéfion in the nerves, placed in the 

mouth of the ftomach, which is a great caufe of appetite. Bacon. 

Comparing the quantity of comtraé?tion and dilatation made 
by all the degrees of each colour, I found it greateft in the 
red. ewton. 

4- [In grammar.] ‘The reduction of two vowels or fyllables to 
one. 

5- Any thing-ih its ftate of abbreviation or contraction ; as, the 
writing is full of contractions. 

ConTRA‘’cTOR. 2. f. [from contraé.] One of the parties to a 
contract or bargain. 

Let the .meafure of your affirmation or denial be the un- 
derftanding of your contraéfor; for he that deceives the buyer 
or the feller by {peaking what is true, in a fenfe not under- 
ftood by the other, is a thief. Zaylor. 

.All matches, friendfhips, and focieties are dangerous and in- 
convenient, where the contracfors are not equals. LZ’ E/franze. 

To CONTRADICT. v. Ae Onet; Latin. ] 
x. To oppofe verbally 5; to affert the contrary to what has been 
afferted. 

It is not lawful to comtradid a point of hiftory which is 
known to all the world, as to make Hannibal and Scipio con- 


temporaries with Alexander. Dryden. 
2. To be contrary to; to repugn; to oppofe. 
No truth can contradi? any truth. Hooker. 
I contradi? your banes : 
If you will marry, make your loves to me. Shake/peare. 


CoNTRADICTER. 2. f. [from contradié.] One that contra- 
dicts ; one that oppofes ; an oppofer. 

If no contradiéfer appears herein, and the fuit was ony 
commenced againít fuch as openly reproached him, in refp 
of his legitimacy, it will furely be good for the inheritance 
itfelf. Ayliffe. 

If a gentleman is a little fincere in his reprefentations, he 


is fure to have a dozen contradiéters. - Swift. 
ConTrRaADYrcTion. 2. /. [from contradié?.] 
I. Verbal oppofition ; controverfial affertion. 
‘That tongue, 
Infpir’d with contradiétion, durít oppofe 
A third part of the gods. Afilton. 


2. Oppofition. 
onfider him that endureth fuch contradiction of finners 
againft himfelf, left ye be wearied. Flebrews. 
3- Inconfiftency ; incongruity in words or thoughts. - 

The apoftle’s advice to be angry and fin not, was a contra- 
diétion in their philofophy. South. 

If truth he oxce perceived, we do thereby alfo perceive 
whatfoever is falfe <n contradiction to it. Grew. 

4. Contraziety, in thofght or effeat. 

AM contradictions Tow in thofe minds, which neither abfo- 
lutely climb the roc’ of virtue, nor freely fink into the fea of 
vanity. Sidney. 

Laws human muft be made without contradiction unto any 


pofitive law in fcripture. Hooker. 
Can he make deathlefs death ? That were f 
Strange contradié#ism, which to God himfelf 
Impofifible is held; as argument ; 
Of weaknefs, not of pow’r. Milton. 


ConTRADIcTious. adj. [from contradiéc?.] 
x. Filled with contradictions ;,inconfiftent. s 5 
The rules of decency, of government, of jyftice itfelf, are 
fo different in one place from what they are tn another, fo 
party-coloured and comtradié?ious, that one would think the 
ipecies of men altered according to their climates. Collier. 
2. Inclined to contradiét ; given to cavil. ei 
CoNTRADICTIOUSNESS. 7. f. [from contradiéious.] Incon- 
fiftency ; contraricty to itfelf, 
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This opinion was, for its abfurdity and contradrétioyfnefs, 
unworthy of the contemplation and refined fpirit of Plato. 
Norris s Mdifcellanies. 
CONTRADI’cTORILY. adu. [from vontradićtory.] Inconfiftent- 
ly with himfelf; oppofitely to others. 

Such as have difcourfed hereon, have fo diverfely, contra- 
rily, or contradiZforily delivered themfelves, that no affirmative 
from thence can be reafonably deduced. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

CoNnTRADIcTORINESs. 2. f. [from contradiGory.| Oppofition 
in the higheft degree. Did. 

CONTRADICTORY. adj. [contradiZiorius, Latin.] 

xr. Oppofite to; inconfiftent with. 

‘Ihe Jews hold, that in cafe two rabbies fhould happen to 
contradict one another, they were yet bound to believe the 

. contradiéfory afiertions of both. South. 
The {chemes of thofe gentlemen are moft abfurd, and coz- 
tradićłory to common fenfe. Addifon. 
2. [In logick.) ‘That which is in the fulleft oppofition, where 
oo the terms of one propofition are oppofite to thofe of an- 
other. 
CONTRADICTORY. #2. f: <A propofition which oppofes another 
in all its terms ; contrariety ; inconfiftency. 

It is common with princes to will comtradiGories ; for it is 
the folecifm of power to think to command the end, and yet 
mot to endure the means. ` : acon. 

To afcribe unto him a power of eleG&tion, not to ‘chufe this or 
that indifferently, is to make the fame thing to be determined 
to one, and to be not determined to one, which are contra- 
aiffories. Bramball. 

CoNTRADIsTI'NCTION. 2. f. [from contradiftinguifh>.] Diftinc- 
tion by oppofite qualities. 

e muft trace the foul in the ways of intellectual actions, 
whereby we may come to the diftinét knowledge of what is 
meant by imagination, in contradiffinétion to fome other 

wers. Glanville. 

‘That there are fuch things as fins of infirmity, in contra- 
diflinélion to thofe of prefumption, is a truth not to be 
quetftioned. South. 

Toe CONTRADISTINGUISH. v. a. [ ron contra and dif- 
tinguifh.] To diftinguifh not fimply by differential but by 
oppofite qualities. 

he primary ideas we have peculiar to body, as contradi/-— 
tingui/bed to {pirit, are the cohefion of folid, and confequently 
feparable parts, and a power of communicating motion by 
ee Locke. 
hefe are our complex ideas of foul and body, as contra- 
diftinguifbed. : Locke. 

C NTRAFI’ssuURE. n. f. [from contra and fifure.] 

Contufions, when great, do ufually produce a fiflure or 
crack of the fcull, either-in the fame part where the blow was 
inflicted, and then it is called fiffure ; or in the contrary part, 
in which cafe it obtains the name of contrafiffure. ifeman. 

To CONTRAUVNDICATE,. v. a. [contra and indico, Lat.] To 
point out fome peculiar or incidental fymptom or method of 
cu: 4, contrary to what the general tenour of the malady 
requires. 

omits have their ufe in this malady; but the age and fex 
of the patient, or other urgent or contraindicating fymptoms, 
mutt be obferved. arwey. 
CONTRAINDICATION. 2. f. [from contraindicate.] An indica- 
tion or fymptom, which forbids that to be done which the 
main {cope of a difeafe points out at firft. Quincy. 
I endeavour to give the moft fimple idea of the diftemper, 
and the proper diet, abftracting from the complications of the 
firft, or the contraindications to the fecond. Arbuthnot. 
ConTRAMU’RE. n. f. [comtremur, French.) In fortification, is 
an out-wall built about the main wall of a city. Chambers. 
CONTRANITENCY. 7. f. [from contra and nitens, Latin.] Re- 
action ; a refiftency againít preffure. Diz. 

CONTRAPOSI'TION. 1. f. [from contra and pofition.] 

I. A placing over againft. : 

2. In Ienei See CONVERSION. | 

CONTRAREGULA‘RITY. 7z. f- [from contra and regularity. ] 
Contrariety to rule. 

It is not only its not promoting, but its oppofing, or at 
leaft its natural aptnefs to oppofe the greateft and beft of ends ; 
fo that it is not fo properly an irregularity as a contraregu- 
larity. Norris. 

CONTRA’RIANT. adj. [contrariant, from contrarier, French.] 
Inconfiftent ; contradictory: a term of law. 

‘The very depofitions of witnefles themfelves, being falfe, 
various, ccmtrartant, fingle, inconcludent. Ayliffe. 

CoNTRARIES. 2. f. [from comtrary.] In logick, propofitions 
which deftroy each other ; but of which the falfhood of one 
does not eftablifh the truth of the other. A 

If two univerfals differ in quality, they are contraries; as, 
every Vine is a tree, no vine is a tree. T hefe can never be both 
true together, but they may be both falfe. Watts. 

CoNTRARYVETY. z. /:. [from contrarietas, Lat.] 

x. Repugnance ; oppolition. 

“Lhe will about one and the fame thing may, in contrary 

s N refpects, 
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refpe&ts, have contrary inclinations, and that without contra- 
riety. ttooker. 

Ic principally failed by late fetting out, and by fome contra- 
riety of weather at fea. Wotton. 

‘Their religion had more than negative comtrariety to virtue. 

Decay of Picty. 

There is a contrariety between thofe things that confcience 
inclines to, and thofe that entertain the fenfes. South. 

‘There is nothing more common than contrariety of opinions 3 
nothing more obvious than that one man wholly difbelieves 
what another only doubts of, and a third ftedfaftly believes 
and firmly adheres to. Locke. 

2. Inconfiftency 5; quality or pofition deftruétive of its op- 
ofite. 

zi Making a contrariety the place of my memory, in her foul- 
nefs I beheld Pamela’s fairnefs, ftill looking on Mopfa, but 
thinking on Pamela. Sidney. 

He which will perfectly recover a fick and reftore a difeafed 
body unto health, muft not endeavour fo much to bring it to 
a ftate of fimple contraricty, as of fit proportion in contrariety 
unto thofe evils which are to be cured. Fitooker. 

He will be here, and yet he is not here ; 

How can thefe comtrarieties agree ? Shakefpeare. 

T hefe two intercfts are of that naturc, that it is to be feared 
they cannot be divided ; but they will alfo prove oppofite, and 
not refting in a bare diverfity, quickly rife into a comtrariety. 

South’s Sermons. 
CoNTRA/’/RILY. adv. [from contrary.] 
x. In a manner contrary. 

Many of them confpire to one and the fame aétion, and all 
this contrarily to the laws of {pecifick gravity, in whatever pof- 
ture the body be formed. Ray. 

2. Different ways; in different direétions. 

Though all men defire happinefs, yet their wills carry them 

fo contrarily, and confequently fome of them to what is evil. 


= Locke. 
ONTRA‘/RINESS. o - 
fition. Dia. 
CONTRA'RIOUS. adj. 
the one to the other. 
God of our fathers, what is man ! 

That Thou towards him, with hand fo various, 

Or might I fay contrarious, 

T emper’it thy providence through his fhort courfe 2 Afilton. 


COoNTRA’'RIOUSLY. adv. [from contrarious.] Oppofitely ; con- 
tranly. 


n.f. [from contrary.] Contrariety ; 


Many things, having full reference 
‘To one confent, may work contrariou/ly. 
CONTRA’RIWISE. adv. 
x. Converfely. 


ivers medicines in greater quantity move ftool, and in 
fmaller urine ; and fo, contrariwife, fome in greater quantity 


Shake/peare. 
[contrary and wife.| See Wise. 


move urine, and in fmaller ftool.: Bacon. 
_ Every thing that aéts upon the fluids, muft; at the fame 
time, act upon the folids, and comtrariwife. Arbuthnot. 


2. On the contrary. 
‘The matter of faith is conftant, the matter, contrariwi/e, 

of actions daily changeable. Ffovker. 

~ This requeft was never before made by any other lords ; but, 


contrariwife, they were humble fuiters to have the benefit and 
protection of the Englith laws. 


Davies. 
The fun may fet and rife: 
But we, contrariwife, 
Sleep, after our fhort light, 
One everlafting night. Raleigh. 


CONTRARY. adj. [contrarius, Latin. ] 
I. Oppofite ; contradictory ; not fimply different, or not alike, 
but repugnant, fo that one deftroys or obftructs the other. 
crhaps fome thing, repugnant to her kind, 
By ftrong antipathy the foul may kill ; 
ut what can be contrary to the mind, 
‘Which holds all contraries in concord ftill. 
2. Inconfiftent ; difagreeing. - 
He that believes it, and yet lives contrary to it, knows that 
he hath no reafon for what he does. Zillotfon. 
The various and contrary choices that men make in the 
world, do not argue that they do not at all purfue -good ; but 
that the fame thing is not good to every man alike. Locke. 
3. Adverfe ; in an oppofite direction. 


The fhip was in the midft of the fea, toffed with the waves; 
for the wind was contrary. 


Davies. 


Matthew. 
ONTRARY. z. f. [from the adjeétive. ] 
I. A thing of oppofite qualities. 
No contraries hold more antipathy, 
‘Than I and fuch a knave. Shake/peare. 


He fung 


Why contraries feed thunder in the cloud. Cowley. 
Honour fhould be concern’d in honour’s caufe ; 

That is not to be cur’d by contraries, 

As bodies are, whofe health is often drawn 

From rankeft poifons, Southerne. 


[from <contrary-] Oppofite ; repugnant 
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2. A propofition contrary to fome other; a faét contrary to the 
allegation. 

“Lhe inftances brought by our author are but flender proofs 
of a right to civil power and dominion in the firft-born, and 
do rather fhew the contrary. Locke. 

3- On the ContRARY. In oppofition; on the other fide. 
He pleaded {till not guilty ; 

The king’s attorney, on the contrary, 

Urg’d on examinations, proofs, confeffions 

Of diverfe witnefles. 

If juftice ftood on the fide of the fingle perfon, it ought to 
ive good men pleafure to fee thar right fhould take place ; 
ut when, on the contrary, the commonweal of a whole nation 

is overborn by private intereft, what good man but muft la- 
ment ? ~ Swi 

4. To the CONTRARY. Toa contrary purpofe ; to an oppolite 
intent. 

They did it, not for want of inftruĉtion to the contrary. Still: 

To CONTRARY. v. a. [contrarier, French.] To oppofe; to 
thwart; to contradi&t. 

When I came to court I was advifed not to contrary the 
ai Latimer. 

inding in him the force of it, he would no further con- 
trary it, but employ all his fervice to medicine it. Sidneya 
CO'NTRAST. n.f. [contraffe, Fr.) Oppofition and diffimi-— 
litude of figures, by which one contributes to the vifibility or 
effect of another. 
To CONTRAST. V. a. [from the noun. J 
x. To place in oppofition, fo that one figure fhews another to 
advantage. 


2. To fhew another figure to advantage by its colour or fitua- 
tion. 

The figures of the groups muft not be all on a fide, that is, 
with their face and bodies all turned the fame way ; but muf 
contraf? each other by their feveral pofitions. Dryden, 

CONTRAVALLA’TION. 2. /. [from contra and walle, Latin. J] 
‘The fortification thrown up, by the befiegers, round a city, 
to hinder the fallies of the garrifon. 

When the late czar of Mufc firft acquainted himfel€ 
with mathematical learning, he praétifed all the rules of cir- 
cumvallation and conmtravallation at the fiege of a town in 
Livonia. Watts. 

Fo CONTRAVENE. v. a. [contra and venio, Lat.] To op- 
pofe ; to obftruct ; to baffle. 

CONTRAVENER. wm. f: 
another. 

CONTRAVENTION. n. f: [French.] Oppofition. 

Yet if Chriftianity did not lend its name to ftand in the 
gap, and to employ or divert thefe humours, they muft of ne- 
ceffity be {pent in contraventions to the laws of the land. Swift. 
ONTRAYE’RVA. 7. f. [contra, againft, and yerva, a name by 
which the Spaniards call black hellebore ; and, perhaps, fome- 
times poifon in general.] A fpecies of birthwort powa ire 
Jamaica, where it is much ufed as an alexipharmick: Millera 

Contrecra’tion. 2. f: [contrefatio, Lat.] A a or 
handling. Š idla 

CONTRI'BSUTARY. adj. [from con and frilutary.] Paying tri- 
bute to the farne fovereign. 

Thus we arc engaged in the objeéts of geometry and arith- 
metick ; yea, the whole mathematicks muft be comtributary, 
and to them all nature pays a fubfidy. ' Glanville. 

Zo CONTRIBUTE. v. a. [contrituo, Latin.] To give to 
fome common ftock ; to advance towards fome common 


Shake/peare: 


[from contravene.] He who oppofes 


defign. 
England contributes much more than any other of the 
allies. Addifon. 
His mafter contributed a great fum of money to the Jefuits 
church, which is not yet quite finifhed. - Addifon: 
Zoe CoNTRIBUTE. v. n. To bear a part; to have a fhare in 
any act op effect. ; 
hatever praifes may be given to works of judgment, there 
is not even a fingle beauty in them.to which the invention 
muft not contribute. P opi - 
ConTrRiBU TION. z. f. [from contribu ] j 
x. The act of promoting fome defign it onjun&ion with other 
ríons. 
2. That whjch is given by feveral hands for fome common 
purpofe. ; ; 
It hath pleafed them of Macedonia to make a certain con- 
tribution for the poor faints. _ Romans. 
Beggars are now maintained by.voluntary contributions. _ 
Graunt’s Bills of Afortality- 
3- That which is paid for the fupport of an army lying in a 
country. 5 i 
i ‘The eople ’twixt Philippi and this ground, 
Do ftand but in a fore'd affection; 
For they have grude’d us contribution. Shakefpeare- 
CONTRIBUTIVE. adj. [from contrisute.] “That which has the 
power or quality of promoting any purpofe in concurrence 
with other motives. 3 
As the value of the promifes renders them moft proper in- 
centives 
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centives to virtue, fo the manner of propofing we fhall find 
alto highly contributive to the fame end. Decay of Piety. 
CONTRIBUTOR. 4. f: [from contribute.] One that bears a part 
in foime common declign ; one that helps forward, or exerts his 
endeavouss to lome end, in conjunction with others, 
I promis’d we would be contributors, 

And bear his charge of wooing, whatfoe’er. Shake/peare. 

A grand contributor to our dillentions is paffion. Dec. of Piety. 

Art thou a true lover of thy country? Zealous for its reli- 
gious and civil liberties ? And a chearful contributor to all thofe 
publick expences which have been thought neceflary to fecure 
them ? Atterbury. 

Con‘rrinu’ToRY. adj. [from contribute.] Promoting the fame 
end; bringing affiftance to fome joint defign, or increafe ta 
fome common ftock. 

To CONTRIVSTATE. v. a. [contriffo, Latin.] ‘To fadden ; 
to make forrowful; to make melancholy. 

Blacknefs and darknefs are but privatives, and therefore 
have little or no activity: fomewhat they do comtriffate, but 
very little. Bacon. 

CoNnTRISTA’TION 2. f/. [from contriflate.] ‘The aé& of making 
fad ; the ftate of being made fad ; forrow ; heavinefs of heart ; 
fadnefs ; forrowfulnefs; gloominefs ; gricf; moan; mourn- 
fulnefs ; trouble; difcontent; melancholy. 

Incenfe and nidorous fmells, fuch as were of facrifices, 
were thought to intoxicate the brain, and to difpofe men to 
devotion ; which they may do by a kind of fadnefs and con- 


trifiation of the ípirits, and partly alfo by heating and exalt- 
ing them. 


Bacon. 

CONTRITE. adj. [conmtritus, Latin.] 

x. Bruifed ; much worn. 

2. Worn with forrow; harraffed with the fenfe of guilt; pe- 
nitent. In the books of divines contrite is ferrowful for fin, 
from the love of God and defire of pleafing him; and affrite 
as forrowful for fin, from the fear of punifhment. 

I Richard’s body have interred now ; 
And on it have beftow’d more contrite tears, 
Than from it iffu’d forced drops of blood. Shake/peare. 
With tears 

Weat’ring the ground, and with our fighs the air 

Frequenting, fent from hearts contrite, in fign 

Of forrow unfeign’d, and humiliation meek. Milton. 

T he contrite finner is reftored to pardon, and, through faith 
in Chrift, our repentance is intitled to falvation. ogers. 

CONTRI TENESS. 7. /. [from contrite.] Contrition ; repentance, 

Did. 

ConTRI’ TION. 2. /: [from contrite.] 

x. The aét of grinding ; or rubbing to powder. 

Some of thofe coloured powders, which painters ufe, may 
have their colours a little changed, by being very elaborately 
and finely ground ; where I fee not what can be juftly pre- 
tended for thofe changes, befides the breaking of their parts 
into lefs parts by that contrition. _ Newton: 

2. Penitence; forrow for fin: in the ftri&t fenfe, the forrow 
which arifes from the defire to pleafe God, diftinguifhed from 
atiYisian, of imperfect repentance produced by dread of hell. 

What is forrow and comtrition for fin? A being grieved with 
the confcience of fin, not only that we have thereby incurred 
fuch dange% but alfo that we have fo unkindly grieved and 
provoked fo good a God. 

Fruits of more pleafing favour, from thy feed 

Sown with contrition in his heart, than thofe 

Which, his own hand manuring, all the trees 

Of paradife could have produc’d. Milton. 

Your fafting, contrition, and mortification, when the church 
and ftate appoints, and that efpecially in times of greater riot 
and luxury. Spratt. 

My future days fhall be one whole contrition ; 

A chapel will I build with large endowment, 

Where every day an hundred aged men 

Shall all hold up their wither’d hands to heaven. Dryden. 

ConTRIVABLE. adj. [from contrive.] Poffible to be planned 
by the mind ; poffible to be invented and adjufted. 


It will hence ippear how a perpetual motion may feem 
eafily contrivable. + Wilkins. 


CONTRIVANCE.. f. [from contrive.] 
1. The act of contriving ; excogitation ; the thing contrived. 
There is no work impoffible to thefe comtrrvances, but there 


may be as much acted by this art as can be fancied by ima- 
gination. tlkins. 


Hammond. 


Inftruéted, you’ll explore 
Divine contrivance, and a God adore. Blackmore. 
2. Scheme; plan; difpofition of parts or caufes. 
Our bodies are made according to the moft curious arti- 
fice, and orderly contrivance. Glanville. 
3- A conceit; a plot; an artifice. 
ave I not manag’d my contrivance well, 
To try your love, and make you doubt of mine? Dryden. 
There might be a feint, a contrivance in the matter, to 
draw him into fome fecret ambuth. Atterbury. 
Zo CONTRIVE. v. a. [controunver, French.] 
x. To plan out; to excogitate. 
6 
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One that flept in the contriving luft, and wakeil to do it. 


Shake/peare. 
What more likely to contrive this admirable frame of the 
univerfe than infinite wifdom. Lillot{on. 


Our poet has always fome beautiful defign, which he firft 
eftablifhes, and then comtriwes the means which will naturally 


conduct him to his end. Dryden. 
2. To wear away. Out of ufe: 
‘Three ages, fuch as mortal mien céntrice. Spenfer. 


Zo CONTRIVE. v. z. To form or defign; to plan; to fcheme; 
to complot. 
Pleafe ye, we may covtrive this afternoon; 

And quaff caroufes to our miftrefs’ health. Shake/peare. 
CONTRI VEMENT. 7. /. [from contrive.] Invention. Dict. 
ContTRI’vER. n.f: [from contrive.] An inventer; one that 

plans a defign ; a fchemer. 
I, the miftrefs of your charms, 
The clofe contriver of all harmis, 
Was never call’d to bear my part. Shake/peare. 
Epeus, who the fraud’s contriver was. Denham. 
Plain loyalty, not built on Hope, 

I leave to your contriver, Pope: 

None loves his king and country better; 

Yet none was ever lefs their debtor. — Swf. 

Scenes of blood and defolaticti, I had painted as the com- 

mon effects of thofe deftruétive machines; whereof; he faid; 
fome evil genius, enemy to miankind, muft have been the 
firit contriver. Gulliver: 
CONTROL. n.f. [controle, that îs, contre role, French. ] 
I. A regifter or account kept by another officer, that each may 
be examined by the other. 
2. Check; reftraint. 
Let partial fpirits ftill aloud complain, 

Think themfelves injur’d that they cannot reigri ; 

And own no liberty, but where they may, 

Without control, upon their fellows prey. Waller. 

He fhall feel a force upon himfelf from within, and from 

the control of his own principles, to engage him to do wor- 
‘thily. ‘ South. 
f the finner fhall win fo complete a vi€tory over his con- 
fcience, that all thofe confiderations fhall be able to ftrike no 
terrour into his mind, lay no reftraint upon his lufts, no cen- 
trol upon his appetites, he is certainly too ftrong for the 
means of grace. j South. 
Speak, what Phoebus has infpir’d thy foul 

For common good, and fpeak without controul. Dryden. 
3- Power; authority; fuperinteridence. 

The beafts, the fifhes; and the winged fowls, 

Are their males fubjeéts, and at their controls. Shake/peare: 
To CONTRO'L. v. a. [from the rnoun.) 

1. To keep under check by a counter reckoning. 
2. To govern ; to reftrain ; ‘to fubje&. 

Authority to convent, to cohfrol, to punifh as far as with 

excommunication, whomfoever they fhould think worthy. 


Hooker: 
Give me a ftaff of honour for mine age ; 

But not a fceptre to control the world. Shake/peare~ 

Who fhall centro] me for my works? | Eccluj: v. 3- 
I feel my virtue ftruggling in my foul ; 

But ftronger paffion does its pow’r control. Dryden. 
O, deareft Andrew, fays the humble droll, 

Henceforth may I obey, and thou control. Prior. 


3- To overpower ; to confute; as, þe controlled al? the evidence 
ef his adverfary. 

As for the time while he was in the Tower, and the man- 
ner of his brother’s death, and his own efcape, fhe knew they 
were things that a very few could control. Bacon: 

CONTROLLABLE. adj. (from control.) Subje& to control 5 
fubjc&t to command ; fubjeét to be over-ruled. 
affidn is the drunkennefs of the mind, and therefore, in 
its prefent workings, not controllable by reafon. South. 
ONTROLLER. #2. /. ' from control.) One that has the power 
of governing or reftraining ; a fuperintendent. 
He docs not calm his contumelious fpirits 


Nor ceafe to be an arrogant controller. Shake/peare-. 
The great controller of our fates 
Deign’d to be man, and liv’d in low eftate. Dryden. 


ConTRO'LLERSHIP. 2. f. [froni ¢omtrciler.] Fhe office of a 
controller. 


Con TROLMENT. z. /. [from control-] Rin, 
x. The power or act‘of fuperintending or reftraining 3 Feftraint 3 


fuperintendence. ? 
They made war and peace one with another, without con- 
tro’ment. Davies: 


2. Oppofition ; refiftance; confutation. : 
Were it reaforn that we fhould fuffer the fame to pals with- 
Out controlment; in that current méaning whereby every where 


it prevaileth. Flooker 
Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, 
Controhnent for controlment. Shakepeare 


CONTROVE RSIAL. adh [from controverfz.] Relating to dif- 
putes ; difputatious. 
t 
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Tt happens in controverfial difcourfes as it does in the affault- 
ing of towns, where, if the ground be but firm whereon the 
batteries are ereéted, there is no farther enquiry of whom it 
is borrowed, nor whom it belongs to; fo it affords but a fit 
rife for the prefent purpofe. l ; Locke. 

Co/’nTROVERSY. 7. /. [controverfia, Latin.] i 
x. Difpute ; debate; agitation of contrary opinions: a difpute 
is commonly oral, and a controverfyin writing. 

. How cometh it to pafs that we are fo rent with mutual con- 
tentions, and that the church is fo much troubled ? If men had 
been willing to learn, all thefe controverfies might have died 
the very day they were firft brought forth. Hooker. 

Without controver/y great is the myftery of Saas x Zim. 

Wild controver/y then, which long had flept, . 
Into the prefs from ruin’d cloifters leapt. Denham. 
, This left no room for controver/y about the title, nor for en- 
croachment on the right of others. Locke. 
2. A fuit in law. 

If there be a comtrover/y between men, and they come unto 
judgment, that the junges may judge them, then they fhall 
juftify the righteous and condemn the wicked. Deutr. 

3. A quarrel. 
The Lord hath a controverfy with the nations. 
4. Oppofition; enmity: this is an unufual fenfe. 
he torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 

With lufty finews ; throwing it afide, 

And ftemming it with hearts of comtroverfy. Shakefpeare. 

To CO*YNTROVERT . v. a. [controverto, Lat.] To debate; 
to ventilate in oppofite books ; te difpute any thing in writing. 

If any perfon-fhall think fit to comtrovert them, he may do 
it very fafely for me. Cheyne. 

CoNTROVE’RTIBLE. adj. [from controvert.] WDifputable ; that 
may be the caufe of controverfy. 

Ditssurine of matters dubious, and many conmtrovertible 
truths, we cannot without arrogancy intreat a credulity, or 
implore any farther affent than the probability of our reafons 
and verity -of our experiments. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

ConTROVE’RTIST. 7”. f. (from controvert.] Difputant; a man 
verfed or engaged in literary wars or difputations. 

Who can think himfelf fo confiderable as not to dread this 
mighty man of demonftration, this prince of .controverti/?s, 
this great lord and poffeffor of firft principles. Tillotfon. 

CONTU'MACIOUS. adj. (contumax, atin.] Obftinate; per- 
verfe ; {ftubborn; inflexible. 

He is in law faid to be a contumacious perfon, who, on his 
appearance afterwards, departs the court without leave. Aylife. 

There is another very efficacious method for fubduing of 
the moft obftinate contumacious finner, and bringing him into 
the obedience of the faith of Chrift. Hammond. 

ConTuMA‘crousLy. adu. [from contumacious.] Obftinately ; 
ftubbornly ; inflexibly ; perverfely. 

CONTUMA'CIOUSNESS. 2. f. [from contumacious.] Obftinacy 5 
perverfenefs,; inflexibility ; ftubbornefs: 

From the defcription I have given of it, a judgment may be 

iven of the difficulty and contumaciou/nefs of cure. tfeman. 

CSNTUMACY. n. f. [from contumacia, ont | 
x. Obftinacy ; perverfencfs ; ftubbornnefs ; inflexi ility. 
l Such acts 
OF contumacy will provoke the Higheft 
To make death in us live. Afilton. 
2. [In law.] A wilful contempt and difobedience to any lawful 
fummons or judicial order. Ayliffz. 
Thefe certificates do only, in the generality, mention the 


Jer. 


party’s comtumacious and difobedience. : Aylife. 
COoNTUME'LIOUS. adj. [contumeliofus, Latin.] 
x. Reproachful ; rude; farcaftick ; contemptuous. 
With fcoffs and fcorns, and centumelious taunts, 
In open market-place produc’d they me 
‘To be a publick fpeétacle. Shakefpeare. 


In all the quarrels and tumults at Rome, though the people 
frequently proceeded to rude contumelious language, yet no 
blood was ever drawn in any popular commotions, ’till the 
tume of the Gracchi. Swift. 

2. Inclined to utter reproach; brutal; rude. 

There is yet another fort of contumelious perfons, who, in- 
deed, are not chargeable with that circumftance of ill employ- 
ing their wit; for they ufe none in it. Governm. of the Tongue. 

Giving our holy virgins to the ftain 
Of contumelious, beaftly, madbrain’d war. Shake/peare. 
3- Productive of reproach ; fhameful; ignominious. 

As it is in the higheft degree injurious to them, fo is it 

contumelious to him. Decay of Piety. 
ConTUME LiousLyY. adv. [from contumelious.]} Reproachfully ; 
contemptuoufly ; rudely. 

‘The people are not wont to take fo great offence, when they 
are excluded from honours and offices, as when their perfons 

are contumeloufly trodden upon. looker. 
Fie, lords; that you, being fupreme magiftrateg, 
Thus contumelioufly fhould break the peace. Shakefpeare. 


CoNTUMELIOUSNESS. 2. f. [from contumejious.] Rudenefs į re- 
proach. ; 


CON 


COYNTUMELY. n. f- [contumelia, Latin.}] Rudenefs; 
temptuoufnefs; bitternefs of language ; reproach. 

If the helm of chief government be in the hands of a few 
of the wealthieft, then laws, providing for continuance thcre- 
of, muft make the punifhment of contumely and wrong, offered 
unto any of the common fort, fharp and grievous, that f the 
evil may be prevented. ' looker. 

Th oppreflor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 

The pang of defpis’d love, the law’s delay. Shakespeare. 

It was undervalued and depreffled with fome bitternefs and 
contumely. Cla: endon. 

Why fhould any man be troubled at the contumelies of thofe 
whofe judgment deferves not to be valued ? T illotfon. 

Eternal contumely attend that guilty title which. claims ex- 
emption from thought, and arrogates to its wearers the pre- 
rogative of brutes. ae Addifon. 

Te CONT U’SE. v. a. [contufus, Latin.] 
r. To beat together ; to bruite. 

Of their roots, barks, and feeds, contufed together, and min- 
gled with other earth, and well watered with warm water, 
there came forth herbs. much like the other. Bacon. 

2. To bruife the flefh without a breach of the continuity. 

The ligature contu/fes the lips in cutting them, fo that they 

require to be digefted before.they can unite. tfenan. 
CoNTU'SION. 2. fe [from “ene age 
x. The act of beating or bruifing. 
2. The ftate of being beaten or bruifed. 

Take a piece of glafs, and reduce it to powder, it acquiring 
by contufion a multitude of minute furfaces, froma diaphanous, 


con- 
= 


degenerates into a white body. Boyle. 
3- A bruife; a compreffion of the fibres, diftinguifhed from a 
wound. - 


That winter lion, who in rage forgets 


ri. p contufions and all bruife of time. Shakefpeare. 
‘The bones, in fharp colds, wax brittle; and all contufions, 
in hard weather, are more difficult to cure. Bacon. 


ConvaAr Liry. See Liry of the VALLEY. .- 
CONVALE’SCENCE. g n. f- [from convalefio, Latin.] Renewal 
CONVALESCENCY. of health ; recovery from a difeafe. 
ing in a place out of the reach of any alarm, fhe reco- 
vered her fj pirits to a reafonable convalefcence. Clarendon. 
CONVALE’SCENT . adj. De att Latin. ] Recovering; 
returning to a ftate of health. 
CoNVE’NABLE. adj. [convenable, French. ] 
I. ieee with ; agreeable to; accordant to.. 
ufe. 
He is fo meek, wife, and merciable, 
And with his word his work is convenable. 
2. ‘That may be convened. 
To CONVENE. v. n. [convenio, Latin: 
to affemble; te afflociate; to unite. 
‘The fire feparates the aqueous parts from the others where- 
with they were blended in the concrete, and brings them into 
the receiver, where they convene into a liquor. 


Not now in 


Spenfer. 
J] To come together ; 


Boyle. 
‘There are fettled periods of their convening, Or a liberty 
lèfù to the prince for convoking the legiflature. Locke. 


| fhort-fighted men, whofe eyes are too plump, the re- 
fraction being too great, the rays converge and canveze in the 
eyes, before théy come at the bottom. Newton. 
To NVE'NE. V. a. 
I. To call together ; to affemble ; to convoke. 
No man was better pleafed with the convening of this par- 
liament than myfelf. King Charles. 
All the factious and fchifmatical people would frequently, 
as well in the night as the day, convene themfelves by the found 
of a bell. Clarendon. 
And now th’almighty father of the gods- 
Convenes a council in the bleft abodes. Pope. 
2. To fummon pecan y= 
By the papal canon law, clerks, in criminal and civil caufes, 
cannot be convened before any but an ecclefiaftical judge. Alife. 


ConvVE'NIENCE. Sa 5 
Canva HIENOA ? n.f- [convenientia, Latin. ] 


x. Fitnefs ; propriety. 

In things not commanded of God, ye lawful, becaufe per- 
mitted, the queftion is, what light fhall thew us the c > 
ency which one hath above another. Elooker. 

2. Commodiofifnefs ; eafe; freedom from difficulties. 

A man putting all his pleafures into one, is like a traveller’s 
putting all his goods into one jewel : she value is the fame 
and the convenience greater. = EETA 
, Every man muft want fomething for the convenicncy of his 
life, for which he muft be obliged to others. alamy. 

: ‘here is another conventenus in this method, during your 
waiting. k Swift. 

3- Caufe of exfe; accommodation. 
If it have not fuch a CONVENIENCE, voyages muft be very un- 
IT lhins. 


comfortable. 
s the work proceeds, and will have 


A man alters his mind a 
this or that convenience more, of which he had not thought 
Drda. 


when he began. 
There 


CON 


There was a pair of {peétacles; a pocket perfpective; and 
feveral other little conventencies, I'did not think myfelf bound 


in honour to difcover. Gulliver. 
3. "Fitnefs of time or place. 
Ufe no farther means; 
But with all brief and plain conweniencys 
Let me have judgment. Shake/peare: 


-CONVE NIENT. adj. [conveniens, Latin.] 
x. Fit; fuitable; proper; well adapted; commodious. 

‘The leaft and moft trivial epifodes, or under actions, are 
either neceflary or convenient; either fo neceflary that without 
them the poem muft be imperfe@&, or fo convenient that no 
others cam be imagined more fuimble to the place in which 


m they are. Dryden. 
Health itfelf is but a kind of temper, gotten and preferved 
by a convenient mixture of contrarieties. Arbuthnot. 


2. lt has either to or for before the following noun: perhaps it 
ought generally to have for before perfons, and fo before 
things. | 

Give me neither poverty nor riches, feed me with food con= 
venient for me. | Proverbs. 
There are fome arts that are peculiarly çonvenient to fome 


„particular nations. Lilotjon. 
Conve’NIENTLY. adu. [from convenient.] 
x. Commodioufly ; without difficulty. 
I this morning know 
Where we fhall find him molt convenientiyi Shake/p. 


2. Fitly; with proper adaptation of part td patt; ot of the 
whole to the eftcét propofed. : 

It would be worth the experiment to inquire, whether or 
mo a failing chariot might be more conveniently framed with 
moveable fails; whofe force may be impreffed from their mo- 
tion, equivalent to thofe in a wind-mill. Wilkins: 

CONVENT. 2. f: [conventus, Latin. ] 7 
x. An affembly of religious perfons ; a body of monks or nuns: 
He came to Leicefter ; 
Lodg’d in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convents honourably recciv’d him. ` Shake/p: 
2. A religioushoufe; an abbey; a monaftery ; a nunnery. 

One feldom finds in Italy a fpot of ground more agreeable 

than ordinary, that is not covered with a convent. Addifon. 
To CONVENT. V. a. [convenio, Latin.] To call before a judge 


or judicature. 
He with his oath l 

By all probation will make up full clear; 

A e o he’s convented. = Shakefp: 

They fent forth their precepts to attach men, and convent 
them before themf{clves at private houfes. Bacon: 

Co’NVENTICLE. 2. fi [conventiculum, Latin. ] . 
x. An allembly 5; a meeting. 

They are commanded to abftain from all comventicles of meri 
whatfoever; even out of the church; to have nothing to do 
with publick bufinefs. Ayliffe. 

a. An affembly for worfhip. Generally ufed in an. ill fenfe, in- 
cluding herefy or fch.fm. 

It behoveth, that the place where God fhall be ferved by the 
whole church be a publick places for the avoiding of privy 
comventicles, which, covered with pretence of religion, may 
ferve unto dangerous practices. ooker. 

A feet of men, who are content to be ftiled of the church of. 
England, who"perhaps attend its fervice in the morning, and 
go with their wives to a conventiclein the afternoon. Swift. 

3. A fecretaffembly ; an affembly where confpiracies are formed. 
Ay, all of you have laid your heads together, 
' (Myfelf had notice of your conventicles) 
And all to make away my guiltlefs life. Shake/p: 
CONVE’/NTICLER. 1. f. [from conventicle.] One that fupports 
or frequents private and unlawful affemblies. cman 

Another crop is too like to follow; nay, I fear, it is un= 
avoidable, if the couventic/ers be permitted ftill to fcatter. Dryd 

ConVE‘'NTION. z. f. [convertio, Latin ] A s . 
x. The aét of coming together; union; coalitions junction: 

They are to be reckoned amongit the moft general affec- 
tions of the conventions, or afflociations of feveral particles of 
matter into bodies of any certain denomination; ` Boyle. 

2. An affembly. ra : P, can as 
Publick convent/uns are liable to all the infirmities, follies; 
=a vices of private men. ; f A a Swift. 
3. A contraét; an agreement for atime, previous to a definitive 
treaty. - i p , 
ConveE’NTIONAL. adj. [from conventicn.] Stipulated; agreed 
` on by compaét. 

Conventional fervices referved by tenures upon grants, made 
out of the crown or knights fervice. . ale. 

ConNVE*NTIONARY. adj. [from convention.] Acting upon con- 
tract ; fettled by {ftipulations.’ 

The ordinary covenants of moft cemventionar> tenants are, to 
pay due capon and due harveft journeys. _ Carew. 

ConVE'NTUAL. adj. [conventuel, French.] Belonging to a 
convent; monaftick. ; : 

‘Thofe are called conventual priors that have the chiefruling 
power over a mouattery. Ayliffe. 

: N°. XXXI. 
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Conve’NntuaAcr. n: f: [from convent.] A monk; antun: one 
that lives in a convent. 

I have read a fermon of a conventual, who laid it down, that 
Adam could not laugh before the fall. Addifen. 

Zo CONVE’RGE. v. n. [convergo, Latin.] To tend to one 
point from different places. 

Where the rays from all the points of any object meet 
again, after they have been made to converge by reficxion of 
refraction, there they will make a picture of the object upon a 
white body. NWewton’s Opt. 

Enfweeping firft 

‘The lower fkies, they all at once converge 
_ High to the crown of heaven. Thomon. 

CONVERGENT. pen [from convu:rge.] Tending to one point 

CONVERGING. § from different places. : 

CONVERGING Series. See SERIES. 

CoNVE’RSABLE. adj. [from converfe. It is fometimes written 
converfible, but improperly ; cenverfant, converfation, converfable.] 
Qualified for converfation ; fit for company; well adapted ta 
the reciprocal communication of thoughts ; communicative. 

‘That fire and levity which makes the young one: fcarce con- 
verfible, when tempered by years, makcs a gay old age. 

Guardian. 

CONVE’RSABLENESS: 2.f. [from converfable.] The quality of 

_ being a pleafing companion ; fluency of talk? . 

Conve RSABLY. adv. [from converfable.] In a converfable 

manner; with the qualities ofa pleafing communicative comi- 
, panion. ` 

CONVERSANT. adj. [converfant, French.] l 

x. Acquainted with ; having a knowledge of any thing atquired 
by familiarity and habitude ; familiar: with z7. 

‘The learning and fkill which he had by being conver/ant in 
their books. FIooker: 

Let them make fome towns near to the mountain’s fide, 
where they may dwëll together with neighbours, and be con- 
werfant in the view of the world. Spenfer. 

Ihofe who are converfant in both the tongues, I leave ta 
make their own judgment of it. Dryden. 

He ufes the different dialects as one who had been converfant 
with themi all. Pope's E-ffay on Homer. 

2. Having intercourfe with any; acquainted ; familiar by coha- 
bitation or fellowfhip ; cohabiting: with among or with. 

All that Mofes commanded, Jofhua read befor: all the con- 
aon of Ifrael, with the women, and the little ones, and 
the ngers that were converfant among them. , TF obua. 

Never to be infected with delight, 
Nor converfant with eafe and idlenefs. Shake/p: 
Old .men who have loved young company, and been con~ 


werfant. continually with them, have been of long life. Bacon. 
Gabriel, this day by proof thou fhalt behold, 
‘Thou, and all angels conver/ant on earth 
With. man, or mens affairs, how I begin 
‘To verify that folemn mefiage. Ailton: 


To fuch a one, an ordinary coffeehoufe-gleáner of the city 
is an arrant ftatefman, and as much fuperiour too, as a man 
couverfant about Whitehall and the court is to an ordinary 
fhopkeeper. Locke. 

3- Relatingto; Having for its objeét; concerning: with about; 
formerly in: 

The matters wheréin church polity is comverfant, are the 
publick religious duties of the ehurch. ~ looker. 

If any think education, becaufe it is converfant about chil- 
dren, to be but a private and domeftick duty, he has been 
ignorantly bred himifelf. 4Potton. 

Difcretion, confidcred_ both as ani accomplifhment and as a 
Virtue, not only as itis conver/fant about worldly affairs; but as 
tegarding our whole exiftence. Addifjon. 

Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is converfant 
about objects which are fo far from being of an indifferent na- 
ture, that they are of the higheft importance to ourfelves and 
our country. 2 Addifon: 

Conversa’Tion. 2. f. [converfatio, Latin. ] 
1. Familiar difcourfe; chat; eafy talk: oppofed to a formal 
conference. 

She went to Pamela’s chamber, meaning to joy her thoughts 
with the fweet conver/fation of her fitter. Sidney. 

What I mentioned fome time ago in conver/ation, was not 
a new thought; juft then ftarted by accident or occafion. Swift. 

2. A particular act of difcourfing upon any fubject; as, we had 
a long converfation on that queflion. 
Commerce ; intercourfe; familiarity. 
The knowledge of men and manners, the freedom of habi- 


3- 


tudes, and converfation with the beft company of both fexes. 
j Dryden. 
His apparent, open guilt ; 
I mean his converfation with Shore’s wife. Shake/p: 


4- Behaviour; manner of aéting in common life. : . 
Having your conver/aticn honeft among the Gentiles. 1 Per. 
CoNVEGRSATIVE. adj. [from converfe-] Relating to publick 
life, and commerce with men ; not contemplative. 
Finding him little ftudious and contemplative, fhe chofe to 
endue him with converfative qualities of youth. WF otion. 
g © oTo 
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To CONVE’/RSE. v. n. [converfer, Fr. converfor, Latin. }* 
1. To’ cohabit with; to hold intercourfe with; to be a com- 
panion to: followed by with. 

Men then come to be furnifhed with fewer or more fimple 
ideas from without, according as the objects they cemverfe with 
afford greater of lefS varicty. ocke. 

By approving the fentiments of a perfon with whom he 
converfed, in fuch particulars as were juft, he won him over 


from thofe points in whicn he was miftaken. Addifin. 
For him who lonely loves 
To feek the diftant hill and there conver/e 
With nature. ' TLhzmfon. 
2. To be acquainted with; co be familiar to. 
I will converfe with iron-witted fools, 
And unrefpective boys: none are for me, 
That look into me with confiderate eyes. Shake/p- 


3- To convey the thoughts reciprocally in talk. 
Go therefore half this day, as friend with friend, 


Converfe with Adam. Milton. 
Much lefs can bird with beaft, or filh with fowl, 
So well cenver/e. Milton. 


4. TVodifcourfe familiarly upon any fubje&t : with oz before the thing. 
We had converfed fo often on that fubject, and he had com- 
municated his thoughts of it fo fully tome, that I had not the 
leaft remaining difficulty. Dryden. 
5. To have conimerce with a different fex. 

Being afked by fome of her fex, in how long a time a wo- 
man might be allowed to pray to the gods, after having con- 
wu: rjed with a man? If it were a hufband, fays fhe, the next 
day; if a ftranger, never. Guardian. 

Co’NVvERSE. 1. f. [from the verb. It is fometimes accented on 
the firft fyllable, fometimes on the laft. Pepe has ufed both : 
the firft is more analogical. ] 

x. Converfation ; manner of difcourfing in familiar life. 

His conv rfe is a fyfiem fit, 


Alone to fill up all her wit. Swift. 
Gen’rous ¢csverf>; a foul exempt from ‘pride, 

Ard love to praife with reafon on his fide. Pope. 
Form’d by thy conver/e,’ happily to fteer 

From grave to gay, from lively to fevere. Pepe. 


2. Acquaintance; cohabitation ; familiarity. 

T hough it be neceffitated, by its relation to Aefh, to a ter- 
reftrial converfe; yet it is like the fun, without contaminating 
its beams. Glanville. 

By fuch a free comverfe with perfons of different feé&ts, we 
fhall find that there are perfons of good fenfe and virtue, per- 
fons of piety and worth. atts. 

3-. [In geomctry.] A propofition is faid to be the converfe of 
another, when, after drawing a conclufion from fomething 
firft propofed, we proceed to fuppofe what had been before 
concluded, and to draw from it what had been fuppofed. 
Thus, if two fides of a triangle be equal, the angles oppofite 
to thofe fides are alfo equal: the converfe of the propofition is, 
that if two angles of a triangle be equal, the fides oppofite to 
thofe angles are alfo equal. Chambers. 

ConvE’RSELY. adv. [from converfe.] With change of order; 
in a contrary order; reciprocally. 

CONVERSION. z. f: [converfio, Latin. ] 

1. Change from one ftate into another; tranfmutation. , 

Artificial converfion of water into ice, is the work of a few 
hours; and this of air may be tried by a month’s fpace. Bacon. 

There are no fuch natural gradations, and converjfions of one 
metal and mineral into another, in the earth, as many have 
fancied. Woodward. 

‘The converfi.m of the aliment into fat, is not properly nu- 
trition. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2. Change from reprobation to grace, from abadtoa holy life. 

3- Change from one religion to another. 

‘They pafled through Phenice and Samaria, declaring the 
converfion of the Gentiles. AEs. 

4. The interchange of terms in an argument; as,-7o virtue is 
vice 3 no Vice is Virtue. : harmbers. 

5- CONVERSION of Equations, in algebra, is the reducing of a 
fracélional equation into an integral one. 

ConvE RSIVE. adj. [from converfe.] Converfable ; fociable. 

Zo CONVERT. v.a. [eonuerto, Latin. ] 

x. T o change into another fubftance; to tranfmute. 

If the whole atmofphere was converted into water, it would 
make no more than eleven yards water about the earth. Burnet. 

2. To change from one religion to another. 

3- To turn from a bad to a good life. 

He which convertcth the finner from the errour of his way, 
fhall fave a foul from death, and fhall hide a multitude of fins. 

: ‘Fa. v. 20. 

Then will I teach tranfgreffors thy ways, and finners fhall 
be converted unto thee. Pfalms. 

4- Io turn towards any point. 

Cryital will calify into eleGtricity, and convert the needle 
freely placed. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

s- To apply toany ufe; to appropriate. es. 

The abundance of the fea fhall be converted unto thee, the 
forces of the Gentiles fhall come unto thee. Laiah. 
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He acquitted himfelf not like an honeft man; for he cona 
verted the prizes to hi; own ufe. Arbuthnot. 
6. To change one propofition into another, fo that what was 
the fubject of the firít becomes the predicate of the fecond. - 
“T'he papifts cannot abide this propoiition converted: all fin 
isa tranfereffion of the iaw ; bat every tranfereffion of the law 
is fin. ‘Lhe apoftle therefore turns it for us: all unrighteouf- 
nefs, fays be, is fin; but every tranfgreffion of the law is un- 
righteoufnefs, fays Auftin, upon the place. Fale. 
To GE a v.m. To undergo a change; to be tranf- 
muted. 
The love of wicked fricnds converts to fear ; 
‘That fear, to hate. ~ Shake/peare. 
Co/NvERT. n. f. [from the verb.] A perfon converted from 
one opinion or one practice to another. 
The jefuits did not perfuade the converts to lay afide the ufe 
of images. Stillingfleet. 
When Platonifm prevailed, the converts to Chriftianity of 
that fchool, interpreted Holy Writ according to that philo- 
fophy. $ Locke. 
Let us not imagine that the firft converts only of Chriftianity 
were concerncd-to defend their religion. ogers. 
Conve’RTER nz. /: [from comvert.] One that makes cons erts. 
Conxvernripiryix. z. /- [from couwertible.} “Che quality of 
being poflibic to be converted. 
CONVERTIBLE., adj. [from comvert.] 
1. Sufceptible of change; tranfmutable ; 
tation. 
Minerals are not convertible into another fpecies, though of 
the fame genus 5 nor are they reducible into anccher genus. 
Liariey on Conjumpt ons. 
‘The gall is not an alcali ; but it is alcalefcenr, concceptible 
and conver tidle into a corrofive alcali. Arvuthnot. 
2. So much alike as that one may be ufed for the other. 
‘Though ic be not the real eflence of any fubitance, it is the 
fpecifick eflence, to which our name belongs, and is conver- 
tible with it. Locke. 
Many, that calls themfelves Protcftants, look upon our wor- 
fhip to be idolatrous as weil as that of the Papifts, and put 
prelacy and popery togcther, as terms «<onwertib/e. Swift. 


capzble of tranfmu- 


Conve’RTIBLY. adv. [from convertible.] Reciprocally ; with 


interchange of terms. 

‘There never was any perfon ungrateful, who was not alfo 
proud, nor, convertibly, any onc proud, who was not equally 
ungrateful. South’s Sermons. 

Co/nvVERTITE. 2. f. [converti, French.] A convert; one con- 
verted from another opinion. 
Since you area gentle convertite, 


My tongue fhall hufh again this ftorm of war. Shake/p. 
Nor would I be a convertite fo cold, 
As not to tell it. Donne. 


CONVEX. adj. [convexus, Latin.] Rifing in a circular form; 
oppofite to concave. 

It is the duty of a painter, even in this alfo, to imitate the 
convex mirrour, andto place nothing which glares at the bor- 
der of his picture. Dryden. 

An orb or ball round its own axis whirl, 

Will not the motion to a diftance hurl 

Whatever duft or fand you on it place, 

And drops of water from its convex face ? 5 Blackm. 

Co’Nvex. n.f: Aconvex body; a body {wellmy externally inte 
a circular form. 
A comet draws a long extended blaze ; . 
From Eaít to Weft burns through th’ ethereal frame, 
And half heav’n’s convex glitters with the fame. Tickell. 
CONVE’XED. particip. adj. [from convex.] Formed convex $ 
protuberant in a circular form. 

In their natural figure they are {ftraight; nor have they their 
{pine convexed, or more confiderably embowed than either 
fharks, porpofes, whales, and other cetaccous animals. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours: 
CONVE’XEDLY. adv. [from convexed.] In a convex form. 

They be drawn convexed/y crooked in one Piece; yet the 
dolphin, that carrieth Arion, is concavoufly inverted, and 
hath its fpine depreffed. Brown 

Coy VEXITY. 2./. [from convex.] Protuberance in a circular 
orm. 

Convex glaffes fupply the defe& of psumpnefs in the i 
and, by encreafing ee refraction, Se she rays Ce 
fooner, fo as to convene diftin€lly at the bottom of the eye, 
if the glafs have a due degree of convexity. Newton. 

~ If the eye were fo piercing as to defcry even opake and 
little objects a hundred leagues off, it would do us little fer- 
vice; it would be terminated by neighbouring hills and woods, 
or in the largeft and eveneft plain, by the very convexity of the 
earth. is, e Bentley. 

ConveE’xLY Srdv. [from convex.] Ina convex form. 

Almo?4ll, both blunt and fharp, are convexly conical, 7. e. 
they a€ all along convex, not only per ambitum, but between 
both ends. Grew’s Adufeum. 

Conve’xness. z. f: [from convex. ] Spheroidical protuberance > 
convexity. < 


CONVEXO- 


CON 


CONVEXO-CONCAVE. adj. Having the hollow on the infide, 
correfponding to the external protuberance. 
‘Thefe are the phenomena of thick comvexo-concave plates of 
lafs, which are every where of the fame thicknefs. Newson. 
To CONVE’Y. v. a. [convebo, Latin.} 
x. “l'o carry; to tranfport from one place to another. 
Let letters be given me tothe governours beyond the river, 
that they may convey me over 'till I come into Judea. Neh. ii. 7. 

I will convey them by fea in floats, unto the place thou fhale 

appoi me. x1 Kings, v. Q. 
2. To hznd from one to another. 

A givine natural right could not be conveyed down, without 

anyYplain, natural, or divine rule concerning it. Locke. 
3- To remove fecretly. 

‘There was one conveyed out of my houfe yefterday in this 

bafket. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windfor. 
4- To bring any thing, as an initrument of tranfmiffion; to 
tran{mit. 

Since there appears not to be any ideas in the mind, before 
the fenfes have conweyed any in, I conceive that ideas in the un- 
derftanding are coeval with fenfation. Locke. 

5- To transter ; to deliver to another. 

Adam’s property or private dominion could not convey any 
fovercignty or rule to his heir, who, not having a right to in- 
herit all his father’s pufleffions, could not thereby come to have 


any fovereignty over his brethren. Locke. 
6. To impart, by means of fumething. 
W hat obfcured light the heav’ns did grant, 
Did but ceuvey unto our fearful minds 
A doubtful warrant of immediate death. Shake/peare. 


Men nll one another's heads with noife and founds, but cc- 
wey not thereby their thoughts. Locke. 
That which ufes to produce the idea, though conveyed in by 
the ufual organ, not being taken notice of, there follows no 
fenfation. Locke. 
Some fingle imperceptible bodies muft come from them to 
the eyes, and thereby conucy to the brain fome motion which 
produces thofe ideas. Locke. 
They give energy to our expreffions, and convey our thoughts 
in more ardent and intenfe phbrafes, than any in our own 
tongue. Addifon’s Speétator. 
7. To impart; to introduce. 

Others convey themfelves into the mind by more fenfes than 

one. Locke. 
8. To manage with privacy. 
I will convey the bufinefs as I fhall find means, and acquaint 
you withal. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Conve’vance. n. f: [from convey.] 
x. The act of removing any thing. 
Tell her, thou mad’ft away her uncle Clarence, 
Her uncle Rivers; ay, and for her fake, 
Mad’ft quick conve:ance with her good aunt Ann. 
2. Way for carriage or tranfportation. 

Following the river downward, there is conveyance into the 
countries named in the text. Raleigh s Fiftory of the Werid. 

Iron works ought to be confined to places, where thereis no 
conweyance for timber to places of vent, fo as to quit the coft of 
the carriage. Temple. 

3. The method of removing fecretly from one place to another. 

“‘weurhufband’s here at hand ; bethink you of fome cenvey- 

ance: inthe houfe you cannot hide him. Shake/peare. 
4. ‘Lhe means or inftrument by which any thing is conveyed. 

Wee powt upon the morning, are unapt 

To give or to forgive; but when we’ve 

Stuff'd thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood, 

_ With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls. 
5. Tranfmifiion; delivery from one to another. 

Our author has provided for the defcending and conveyance 
down of Adam’s monarchical power, or paternal dominion, to 
pofterity. Locke. 

6. Actof transferring property; grant. 

Doth not the act of the parent, in any lawful grant or con- 

veyance, bind their heirs for ever thereunto?  Spenf. on Ireland. 
7- Writing by which property is transferred. 

The very conveyances of his land will hardly lie in this box; 
and muft the inheritor himfelf have no more? Shake/peare. 

‘This begot a fuit in the chancery before the lord Coventry, 

—-wits found the “conveyances in law to be fo firm, that in juftice 
he muft decree the land to the earl. Clarendon. 

3. Secret management; juggling artifice; private removal; fecret 
fubftitution of thing for another. 

It cometh herein to pafs with men, unadvifedly fallen into 
error, as with them whofe ftate hath no ground to uphold it, 
but only the help which, by fubtile conveyance, they draw out 
cafudl events, arifing from day to day, ‘till at length they be 
clean fpent. Hocker. 

Clofe conveyance, and each praéticce ill 


Shake/p. 


Shake/p. 


OF cofinage and knavery. Spen/fer’s erd’s Tale. 
Iam this day come to furvey the | ower; 
Since Henry’s death, I fear, there is conveyance. Shake/p. 
Can they not juggle, and with flight è 
Fiudibras. 


Cinveyance play with wrong and right. 


CON 


Conve’vANCER. 2. fi [from conveyance.] A lawyer who draws 
writings by which property is transferred. 
Conve’yvER. n.f. [from convey:} One who carries or tranfmits 
any thing from one place or perfon to another. 
The conveye>s of waters of thefe times content themfelves 
with one inch in fix hundred feet. Brerewood on Languages. 

‘Thofe who ftand before earthly princes, in the neareft degree 
of approach, who are the difpenfers of their favours, and con- 
veyers of their wills to others, do, on that very account; chal-« 
lenge high honours to themfelves. Atterbury s Sermons. 

Zo CONVICT. v. a. [ccnvinco, Latin.] - : 
1. To prove guilty; to deteét in guilt. 

And they which heard it, being convit?ed by their owr €6n= 
{cience, went out one by one. Jo: viii. gz 

Things, that at the firft fhew feemed poffible, by ripping up 
the performance of them, have been convicted of impofħbility. 

Bacon’s floly War. 
2. To confute; to difcover to be falfe. i 

Although not only the reafon of any head, but experierice of 
every hand, may well convic? it, yet will it not by divers be re- 
jected. Brown’s Vulgar Errours: 

Convict. adj. [rather the participle of the verb.] Convicted; 
deteéted in guilt. 
Before I be convict by courfe of law; 

‘To threaten me with death is moft unlawful. Shake/peare: 

By the civil law a perfon cenvié?, or confeffing his own 
crime, cannot appeal. A; liffe’s Parergon. 

C:nvic? a Papift he, and I a poet. : Pope. 

Co’nvicr. 2. f. [from the verb.]. A perfon caft at the bar; one 

found guilty of the crime charged againft him; a criminal de- 
tected at his trial. 

On the fcore of humanity, the civil law allows a certain 
{pace of time both to the convi and to perfons confeffing, in 
order to fatisfy the judgment. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

Conviction. z. /. [from convict. ] - 
x. Dete€&iion of guilt, which is, in law, either when a man is out+ 
lawed, or appears and confeffles, or elfe is found guilty by the 


ingueft. Cowels 
‘The third beft abfent is condemn’ds . 
Convict by flight, and rebel to all law ; 
Conviélicn to the ferpent none belongs. Paradife Lofts 


2. The act of convincing; confutation; thea&t of forcing others, 
by argument, to allow a pofition. 

When therefore the apoftle requireth hability to convit 
hereticks, can we think he judgeth it a thing unlawful, and 
not rather needful, to ufe the principal inftrument of their cən- 
vićlion, the light of reafon ? Ftooker. 

The manner of his conviélicn was defigned, not as a peculiar 
‘privilege to him; but as a ftanding miracle, a Jafting argument, 
for the conviction of others, tothe very end of the world. 

Atterbury’s Sermons. 

‘Their wifdom is only of this world, to put falfe colours upon 
things, to call good evil, and evil good, againft the conwié?ion 
of their own confciences. Swift. 

Convi'cTive. adj. [from convid?.] Having the power of con- 
vincing. ` 

To CONVINCE. v. a. [convinco, Latin. ] 

Iı. To force another to acknowledge a conteíted pofition. 

That which I have all this while been endeavouring to con- 
vince men of, and to perfuade them to, is no other but what 
God himfelf doth particularly recommend to us, as proper for 


human confideration. Tillotfon. 
But having fhifted ev’ry form to ’fcape, 
Convine’d of conqueft, he refurm’d his fhape. Dryden. 


Hiftory is all the light we have in many cafes, and we re- 
ceive from it a great part of the ufeful truths we have, with a 
convincing evidence. Locké. 


2. To convi&; to prove guilty of. à 
To convince all that are ungodly among them, of all their 


ungodly deeds. PF dig 2S. 
“Che difcovery of a truth, formerly unknown, doth rather. 
convince man of ignorance, than nature of errour. Raleigh. 
O feek not to convince me of a crimes 
Which I can ne'er repent, nor can you pardon. Dryden: 


3- To evince; to prove; to manifeft; to vindicate. _ 
Your Italy contains none fo accomplifhed a courtier, to cort- 
wince the honour of my miftrefs. Shake/p. Cymbelines 
4- To overpower; to furmount. This fenfe is now obfolete. 
There are a crew of wretched fouls 
‘That ftay his cure; their malady convinces 
‘The great efflay of art. 
K-naves be fuch abroad, . 
Who having, by their own importunate fuit, 
Or voluntary dotage of fome miftreíş,- 
Convinced or fuppled them; they cannot chufe l 
But they muft blab. ak Shakefp. Othello, 
When Duncan is afleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I, with wine and wae = eres 
t menior the warder of the brains 
Shall bea fase Shate[p. Atachcth. 


ConviYNCEMENT. 7: /. [from convince.] Conviction. 


Shakefp. Adacheths 


v 


if 


cCoO N 


If that be not convincement enough; let him weigh the other 
alfo. Decay of Picty. 
ConviNCIBLE. adj. [from convince. ] 
1. Capable cf conviction. 
2. Capable of being evidently difproved, or dete&ed. 
Upon what uncertainties, and alfo convincible falfities, they 
often ercéted fuch emblems, we have elfewhere delivered. 
Brown's Vuigar Erronrs. 
ConvYNCINGLY. adv. [from conwince.] In fuch a manner as 
to leave no room for doubt or difpute; fo as to produce con- 
viction. 
‘This he did fo particularly and convincingly, that thofe of 
the parliament were in great confufion. Clarendon. 
The refurreétion is fo convincingly attefted by fuch perfons, 
with fuch circumitances, that they who confider and weigh the 


teftimony, at what diftance foever they are placed, cannot en- - 


tertain any more doubt of the refurrection than the crucifixion 
of Jefus. Atterbury s Sermens. 
ConviNCINGNESS. 7. f. [from convincing.] ‘The power of 
Vv. a. 


convincing. 
Jo CONVIVE. [conwivo, Latin.] To entertain; to 
feaft. A word, I believe, not elfewhere ufed. , 
Firit, all you peers of Gieece, go to my tent, ; 
‘There in the tull convive you. Shakefpeare. 
CONVIVAL. 
Convi’ VIAL. tertainment ; feftal; focial. 
I was the firft who fet up feftivals ; 

Wot with high taftes our appetires did force, 

But fll’d with converfation and difcourfe ; 

Which featts, convivial meetings we did name. Denham. 
Conu’NDRUM. 7./. A low jeft; a quibble; a mean conceit: 
acant word. . 
Mean time he fmoaks, and laughs at merry tale, 

Or pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint. Philips. 

Fo COYNVOCA'LE, v. a. [conv:co, Lat.] To call together 5 
to fummon to an afiembly. 

CONVOCA TICN. z. /. [eonuvccatio, Latin.] 

1. The act of calling to an affembly. 

Diaphantus maxing a general conwscation, fpake to them in 

this manner. Sidney- 

2. An aliembly. ous 
On the eighth day fhall be an holy convocation unto you. 
Lev. xxiii. 20. 
3- An affembly of the clergy for confultation upon matters ec- 
clefiaftical, in time of parliament; and as the parliament con- 
fitts of two diflinct boufes, fo does this; the one called: the up- 
per houfe, where the archbifhops and bifhops fir feverally by 
themfelves; the other the lower houfe, where all the reft the 
clergy are reprefented by their deputies. Cowel. 

I have made an offer to his majefty,- 

Upon our fpiritual convocation, 

As touching France to givea greater fum 

T han ever at one time the clergy yet - 

Did to his predeceflors part withal. . mayne sayy So 

‘This is the declaration of our church about ir, e by 
thofe who met in convocation. Stillingfleet. 

To CONVO'KE. v.a. [convoco, Lat.] ‘To call together; to 
fummon to an affembly. 

Affemblies exercife their legiflature at the times that their 
conflitution, or their own adjournment appoints, if there be 
no other way prefcribed to ccmvoke them. ' Locke. 

W hen next the morning warms the purple Eaft, 

Convoke the peerage. Popes Odyffey- 
_ “The fenate originally confifted all of nobles, the people be- 
ing only convcked upon fuch occafions as fell into their cogniz- 
ance. Swift. 

Zo CONVO’LVE. v. a. [convolvo, Latin.] To roll together; 


to roll one part upon another. 


He writh’d him to and fro conwvole’d. Ailton 
Us'd to milder fcents, the tender race 

By thoufands tumble from their honey’d domes, 

Cenvolu’' d and agonizing in the duft. Lhomfon’s Autumn. 


Co’NVOLUTED. part. [of the verb I have found no example. } 
‘Twifted; rolled upon itfelf. 

This differs from Mufcovy-glafs only in this, that the plates 
of that are flat and plain, whereas thefe are convoluted and in- 
feed. Woodward on Fuffils. 

CONVOLUTION. n. f. [conuclutio, Latin.] . 
x. The act of rolling any thing upon itfelf; the ftate of being 
rolled upon itfelf. 
_ Obferve the convolution of the faid fibres in all other glands, 
in the fame or fome other manner. ` Grew. 
A thoufand fecret, fubtle pipes beftow, 
From which, by num’rous convelutions wound, 
Wrap’d with th’ attending nerve, and twifted round. Biackm. 
2. The ftate of rolling together in company. 
And tois’d wide round, 
O’er the calm fea, in convolution twift 
“I he feather’d eddy floats. | 
To CONVO’Y. v.a. [convoyer, Fr. from conviare, low Latin. l 
To accompany by land or fea for the fake of defence ; as, be 
was convoyed by flips cf war. 


T homfan’s Autumn. 


adj. [convivalis, Latin.] Relating to an en- ` 


Cc Oo O 


Co'nvoy. 4. f/ [from the verb. Anciently the accent 
the laft fyllable; itis now on the firft.] sf a 
x1. Attendanceon the road by way of defence. 
Sifter, as the winds give benefit; 
And convoy is affiftant, do not fleep, 
But let me-hear from you. Shakefp. Flamilet. 
Such fellows will learn you by rote where fervices were 
done; at fuch a breach, at fuch a conwoy. Shake/p. Flenry V. 
Had not God fet peculiar value upon his temple, be would 
not have made himfelf his people’s convey to fecure thgm in their 
pafiage to it. Souths Sermons. 
My foul grows hard, and cannot death endure, 
Your convey makes the dangerous way fecure. Iryden. 
Convey fhips accompany their merchants till they may pro- 


fecute the voyage without danger. Dryaen. 
2. The aé& of attending as a defence. 
. Swift, as a fparkle of a glancing ftar, 
I fhoot from heav’n to give him fate convoy. Milton. 


Co/’NUSANCE. n. f. [conoifancts: French.] Cognifance; notice; 
knowledge. A law term, 

Fo CONV U‘LSE, wv. a, Eeonvulfus, Latin.] ` To give an irre- 
gular and involuntary. motion to the parts of any body. 

- Follows the.leofen’d, aggravated roar, 

nlarging, deepenin mingling, peal on peal, 

Crufh’d setn e ag pol, g heav’n and earth. Tomson. 

Conv U’'LSION: 2. f- [conmuulfio, Latin, ] 

1. A convulfien is‘an’ involuntary contraQion of the fibres and 
mufcles, whereby the body and limbs are preternaturally dif- 
torted. Vuinicy s 

If my hand be put into motion by a conmwulffon, the indiffe— 
rency of that operative faculty is taken away. Locke. 

2. Any irregular and violent motion; tumult; commotion; 
difturbance. : 

All have been fubject to fome concuffions, and fallen under 
the fame conmvulfions of itate, by diflenfions or invafions. Zzmp/e. 

Convou'tsive. adj. [convuls], French.] That which produces 
involuntary motion; that which gives twiches or fpaims. 

They are irregular and corvud/five motions, or ftrugglings of 
the {fpirits. ftale’s Origin of Adankind. 

Peet =e the Sring urs a ‘five ftrife, > 

e anguifh of departing life. Dryden's Aurenguzebe. 
Fier colour chang’d, her Sacer was not the fame, 

And hollow groans trom ber deep fpirit came : 

Her hair.ftood-up ; comwulfve rage poficis’d 

Her trembling limbs, and heav’d her lab’ring breaft. Dryd. 

In filence weep, 

. „And thy convulfve forrows inward keep. Prior. 
COYNY. 2. f. [4aning G connil or cennin, Fr. cuniculusy 
Latin.] A rabit; an animal that burroughs in the ground. 

With a fhort-lege’d hen, 

Lemons and wine for fauce; to thefe a corry 

Is mot to be defpair’d of, for our money. Ban. Fobnfon- 

“Lhe hufbandman fuffers by hares and conys, which eat the 
corn, trees. Mortimer’s Liufbandry. 

Cony-BsoROUGH,. 2.f/. A place where rabbits make their holes 
in the ground. a 

To ConicatTcH. v. wm. To catch a cony, is, in the old çant of 
thieves, to cheat; to bite; to trick. 

i have matter in my head againít you, and agai your 
conycatching xafcals. . Shake/p. Aderry Wiveraf Windfor.- 

Co’nxcatTcHerR: a. f- A thief; acheat; a 3 a tricking 
fellow; a raícal. JNow obfolcte. 

To Coo. v. n. [fromthe found.] ‘To cry asa dove or pigeon. 

The ftock-dove only through the toreft cooes, 

Mournfully hoarfe. Lhomfon'’s Summer. 

COOK. a. f. |«oguus, Lat.] One whofe profeffion is to drefs 
and prepare victuals for the table. 

One miftrefs Quickly, which is in the manner of his nurfe, 
or. his dry-nurfe, or his cook, or his landry, his wafher, and 
his wringer. Shake/p. Merry th ives of Windfor- 

The new-born babe, by nuries overlaid, 
` And thecosé caught within the raging fire he made. Dryden. 

Their cooks could make artificial birds and fifhes, in default 
of the real ones, and which exceeded them in the exquifitenefs. 
of the tafte. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Cook-mMaipD. n. f- [cook and maid.] A maid that drefles pro- 

. Vifions. . 

A. friend of mine was lately complaining to me, that his wif 
had turned off one of the beit cock-maids in England. 

AMadsfon'’s Freeholder. 

CQOK-ROOM. 2. f. [cook and room.] A room in which provifions 
are prepared for the fhip’s crew. 

To Coox. v. a. [coguo, Latin.] 

x. To prepare victuals for the table. 

W hbo can bpt think, that bag either of the crimes been cooked 
to their palatts, they might have changed mefies. 


= Decay of Piety- 
z. I'o pregare for any purpofe. 
Hanging is the word, Sir; if you be ready for that, you are 
weal cookt. . Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
Co’oxerRy. m. f: [from cook.] The art of dreffing victyals. 
s Some man’s wit 


8 Found 


-i 
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Found the art of cood’ry to delight his fenfé : 

More bodies are confum’d and kill’d with it, 
Than with the fword, famine, or peftilence. Davies. 
Ev’ry one to cookery pretends, King’s Art of Ccookery- 
“Thefe are the ingredicnts of p.ants before they ae preparen 
by cookeryu rbuthnor. 
COOL. ad} [foelen, Dutch.] 
1. Somewha cold; approaching to cold. 
He feth leg in a pale-full, as hot as he could well endure 
it, renewahg it as it grew cool. Temple. 
2. Not zMlous; not’ardent; no: angry; not fond; without 
paton. 
Corr. n. /- Freedom from heat; foft and refrefhing coldnefs. 

- But fee, where Lucia, at her wonted hour, 

Amid’ the cool of yon high marble arch, 

‘Enjoys the noon-day breeze. Addifon. 

Philander was joining the cosl of the morning, among the 
dews that lay on every thing about him, ‘and that gave the air 
a frefhnefs. Addifon. 

To CooL. v. a: '[žóelen, Dutch. ] 
1. To make cool; to allay heat. 

Snow they ufe in Naples inftead of ice, becaufe, as they 
fay, it cools or congeals any liquor fooner. Addifon. 

Jelly of currants, or the jelly of any ripé fubacid fruit, is 
cooling, and very agreeable to the ftomach. Arbuthnot, 

2. To quiet paffion ; to calm anger; to moderate zeal. 
It is but as a body flight diftemper’d, 

Which to its former ayia lee may be reftor’d, 

With good advice and little medicine ; 

My lord Northumberland will foon be cool’d. Shake/peare. 

He will keep his jealoufy to himfelf, and repine in private, 
becaufe he will be apt to fear fome ill effect it may produce in 
cooling your love to him. Addifon. 

‘They tell us, that had they thought they had been fighting 
only other peoples quarrels, perhaps it might have cooled their 
zeal. Swift. 

To CooL. v. n. 
1: To grow lefs hot. i eS 
2. To grow lefs watm with roger’ to paffion or inclination. _ 

My humour fhall not coo/; I will incenfe Ford to deal with 
poifon ; I will poffefs him with yellownefs. Shake/peare. 
~ You nevet cool while you read Homer. oa 

I’m impatient ’till ic be done ; I will not give myfelf liberty 
to think, left I fhould caol. Congreve. 

Co'oLER. 2. f. [from cool.] 
x: That which has the power of cooling the body. 

Coolers are of two forts; firft, thofe which produce an im- 
mediate fenfe of cold, which are fuch as have their parts in 
lefs motion than thofe of the organs of feeling; argd fecondly, 
fuch, as, by particular vifcidity, or groffnefs of parts, give a 

. greater confiftence to the animal fluids than they had before,. 
whereby they cannot move fo faft, and therefore will have 
lefs of that inteftine force on which their heat depends. The 
former are fruits, all acid liquors, and common water; and 
the latter are fuch as cucumbers, and all fubftances producing 

. vifcidity. - p de 

In dogs or cats there appeared the fame neceflity for a cooler 
as in p ù. Harvey. 

Acid things were ufed only as coolers. Arbuthnot. 

2. A veffel in which any thing is made cool. 

Your firft wort being thus boiled, lade offinto one or more 
coolers, or cool-backs, in which leave the fullage behind, and 
let it run off fine. Mortimer. 

Co'oLLY. adv. [from cool.] . 

xr. Without heat, or fharp cold. 

She in the gelid caverns, woodbine wrought, 

And frefh bedew’d with ever-fpouting ftreams, 

Sits cooly calm. 

2. Without paffion. 

Motives that addreis themfelves cool/y to our reafon, are 

fitteit to be employed upon reafonable creatures. Atterbury. 
Co’otness. z. f. [from cool.] 
«az. Gentle cold ; a foft or mild degree of cold. 

This difference confifteth not in the heat or coolnefs of 
{pirits ; for cloves, and other fpices, naphtha and petroleum, 

ceeding hot {pirits, hotter a great deal than oil, wax, 


Lhom/fon. 


or tallow, but not inflamed. Bacon. 
The toad loveth fhade and coolne/s. Bacon. 
Yonder the harveft of cold months laid up, 
Gives a frefh coolne/s to the royal cup ; 
There, ice like cryftal, firm and never loft, 
‘Tempers hot July with December’s froft. Waller. 
The fheep enjoy the coolne/s of the fhade. Dryden. 


2. Want of affcétion ; difinclinafion. 
They parted with fuch coolnefs towards each other, as if 


they fcarce hoped to meet again: larendon. 
3- Freedom from paffion. 
Coom. 2. f. 
x. Soot that gathers over an oven’s mouth: Phrilps. 
2. That matter that works out of the wheels of carriages. Baby. 


3- Itis ufed in Scotland for the ufelefs duft which falls from 
large cpals: 
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Cooms, or Comp. n.f. [combie, Ft. cumulus, Wat. a heap, 
Skinner.] A meafure of corn containing four buthels. Bailey. 

COOP. n. /: [Aéuype, Dutch. ] 

I- A barrel; a vefiel for the prefetvation of liquids: 

2. A cage; a penn for animals; as poultry or fheep: 

When Gracchus was flain, the fame day the chickens refufed 
to eat out of the coop; and Claudius Pulcher underwent the 
like fuccefs, when he contemned thé tripudiary augurations: 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours: 

There were a great many crammed capons together in a 

- coop: ; £  Efirànge. 
To Coop. v. d. [ftom the noun.] To fliut up in a narrow 
compaís; to confine; to cage; to imprifon. 
That pale, that white-fac’d fhore, 

Whofe foot fpurns back the ocean’s roaring tides; 

And coops from other lands her iflanders. Shakefpeare: 

The Englifhmen did coop up the lord Ravenftein, that he 
ftirred not; and likewife held in ftrait fiege the maritime part 
of the town. . acon. 

In the taking of a town the poor efcape better than the 
rich; for the one is let go, and the other is plundered and 
cooped up. L’ Eftrange. 

Twice conquer’d cowards; now yout fhame is fhown, 

Coop’d up a fecond time within your town ! i 


Who dare not iflue forth in open field. Dryden: 
One world fuffic’d not Alexander’s mind ; 
Coop’d up, he feem’d in earth and feas confin’d. Dryden: 
cop’din a narrow ifle; obferving dreams - 
With flattering wizards. . Dryden: 
‘The Trojans, coop’d within their walls fo long, E 
Unbar their gates, and iffue in a throng. Dryden. 


The contempt of all other knowledge; as if it were. nothing 
in comparifon of law or phyfick, of aftrology or chymiftry, 
coops the underftanding up within narrow bounds, and hinders 
it from looking abroad into other provinces of the intelleétual 
world. Locke. 

They are cooped in clofe by the laws of their countries, and 
the ftrict guards of thofe whofe -intereft it is to keep them ig- 
norant, left, knowing more, they fhould believe the lef in 
them. Locke. 

What! coop whole armies in our walls again. Pope. 
Coope’s.2. /: [coup?, French.] A motion in dancing. 
A Co’orerR. n.f. [from coop.] One that makes coops or 
barrels. 

Societies of artificers and tradefmen, belonging to fome 
towns corporate, fuch as weavers and coopers, by virtue of 
their charters, pretend to privilege and jurifdi€tion. Childs 

Co’oPeRAGsE. 2. f. [from cooper:] The price paid for cooper’s 
work. i 

To COO’/PERATE. v. m [con and opera, Latin.] 

x. To labour jointly with another to the fame end. 


It puzzleth and perplexeth the cønceits of many, that per- 
haps would otherwifle cooperate with him, and makes a man 
walk almoft alone to his own ends. Bacon. 


By giving man a free will, he allows man that higheft fatis- 
faction and privilege of cooperating to his own felicity. Boyle. 
2. To concur in producing the fame effe&. a: 
His mercy will not forgive offenders, or his benignity co- 
operate to their converfions. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
All thefe caufes cooperating, muft, at laft, weaken their 
motion: Gheyne: 
‘The fpecial aéts and impreffions by which the Divine Spirit 
introduces this change, and how far human liberty cooperates 
with it, are fubjecéts beyond our reach and comprehenfion. 
gers, Sérmon 14.4 
CoopPERA‘TIoN. 2. f: [from cooperate.] ‘The a& of contri- 
buting or concurring to the fame end. _ ; 
We might work any effect without and againft matter ; and 
this not holpen by the cooperation of-angels or {pirits, but only 
by the unity and harmony of nature. Bacon. 
Coo’PpERATIVE. adj. [from cooperate;] Promoting the fame end 
jointly. j ; X 
= PEE EA 7. f. [from coéperate.] Hie that; by joint. eh- 
deavours, promotes the fame end with others: . . ; 
CooPpTa’TION. z. f. [coopto, Latin.] Adoption; afflumption. 
COO/RDINATE., adj. [com and ordinatus, Latin:] Holding 
the fame rank ; not being fubordinate. ‘Thus fhell-fith may 
be divided into two coordinate kinds, cruftaceous and tefta- 
ceous ; each of which is again divided into many fpecies, 
fubordinate to the kind, but coordinate to each others 
The word analyfis fignifies the general and particular heads 
of a difcourfe, with their mutual connexions, both coordinate 
and fubordinate, drawn out into one or«more tables. Watts: 
Coo’/RDINATELY. adv. [from coordinate.] In the fame rank 5 
in the fame relation ; without fubordination: : 
Coo’/RDINATENEsSS. 2. f. [from coordinate:] The ftate of being 
coordirfate. : Se 
COORDINATION. z. f- [from coordinate.] The {tate of holding 
the fame rank; of {tanding in the fame relation to fomething. 
higher ; collateralnefs. Free 
n this high court of parliament there is a rare aac 
P ° 
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of power, a wholfome mixture betwixt monarchy, optimacy, 
and democracy. : i owel. 
When thete pretty intrigues of a play are fo ill ordered, 
that they have no coherence with the other, I muft grant that 
Lyfidius has reafon to tax that want of due connexion; for 
coordination in a play is as dangerous and unnatural as in a 
À Dryden. 

A fmall black 


ftate. 
Coor. 2. f [ma r-koet, Dut. cotee, French.] 
water-fowl, feen often in fens and marfhes. 
A lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the fithing cormorant. Dryden. 
COP. 2. /. [kop, Dut. cop, Sax.] The head ; the top of any 
thing; any thing ariling to a head. As a cop, vulgarly co. 4 of 
hay; a cob-caf/ile, properly cop-caffle, a {mall caftle or houfe on 
a hill; a cot of cherryltones for cop, a pile of ftones one laid 
upon another ; a tult on the head of birds. 
Co’PaAL. n. /. The Mexican term fora gum. 
CoPaA’RCENARY. 7. /. [from ceparcencer.] Joint fucceffion to 
any inheritance. 
In the defcent to all the daughters in coparcenary, for want 
of fons, the chief houte is allotted to the eldeft daughter. 
Fdale’s Fiifiory of Common Law. 
COPA’RCENER. z. ( [from con and parti:eps, Lat.) 
Copar.eners are otherwife called parceners ; and, in com- 
mon law, are fuch as have.equal portion in the inheritance of 
the anceftor. Cowed. 
This great lordfhip was broken and divided, and partition 
made between the five daughters: in every of thefe portions, 
the coparceners feverely exercifed the fame jurifdiétion royal, 
which the earl marfhal and his fons had ufed, in the whole 
province. Davies. 
Copa’reeny. 2. f. [See COPARCENER.] An equal fhare 
of coparceners. Philips. 
COPA’RITNER. aye [co and partner.}] One that has a fhare 
in fome common ftock or affair; one equally concerned; a 
fharer ; a partaker; a partner. 
e Our faithful friends, 


Th’ affociates and copartners of our lofs. Ailton. 
Shall I to him make known 

As yet my change, and give him to partake 

Full happinefs with me? Or rather not; 

But keep the odds of knowledge in my pow’r, 

Without copartner ? Milton. 

Rather by them 

I gain’d what I have gain’d, and with them dwell 

Copartner in thefe regions of the world. Afilton. 


COPA’'RTNERSHIP. n.f. [from copartner.} The ftate of bear- 
as na equal part, or poffeffing an equal fhare. 
n cafe the father left only daughters, and no fons, the 
daughters equally fucceeded ‘to their father as in tsa 
-Ftale’s fitMtory of on Law. 
Co’PATAIN. adj. [from cope.] High raifed; pointed. Hanmer: 
Oh, fine villain! a filken doublet,.a velvet hofe, a fcarlet 
_ Cloke, and a copetain hat. Shake/peare. 
Copa’yva. x. /. (It is fomctimes written capivi, cepivi, capayua, 
copayva, cupayva, cupayba.J) A gum which diftils from a tree 
in Brafil. it is much ufed in diforders of the urinary paf- 
fages. 
Core. n. f. [See Cor.) i 
I. Any thing with which the head is covered. 
2. A facerdotal cloak, or veftment worn in facred miniftration. 
3- Any thing which is fpread over the head; as the concave of 
the íkies; any archwork over a door. 
All thefe things that are contained 
Within this godly cope, both moft and leaft, 
‘Their being have, and daily are increaft. 
Over head the difmal hifs 
Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew ; 
And, flying, vaulted either hoft with fire ; 
So, under Fury cope, together rufh’d 
Both battles main. Ailton. 
‘The fcholar believes there is no man under the cope of 
heaven, who is fo knowing as his mafter. Dryden. 
To Cope. v. a. [from the noun.) i 
x. Io cover, as with a cope. 
A very large bridge, that is all made of wood, and coped, 
over head. Addifon. 
2. To reward ; to give in return. 
I and my friend 
Have, by your wifdom, been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof, 
“I hree thoutand ducats, due unto the Jew, 
We freely cope your courteous pains withal. 
3- To contend with ; to oppofe. 
Know my namc is loft; 
ae treafon’s tooth bare gnawn, and canker bit; 
et I am noble as the adverfary I come to cope. 
To CoPe. v.n. 
3. Tocontcnd; to ftruggle; to ftrive. It has with before the 
ething or perfon oppoicd. . 
In this fenfe it is a word of doubtful etymology. The con- 
jecture of Junius derives it from soopen, to buy, or fome other 


Spenjer. 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/p. 
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word of the fame import; fo that to cope with, fignifies to im- 
terchange blows, or any thing elfe, with another. 
Let our trains 
March by us, that we may perufe the men 
We fhould have cop’d withal. 
It is likely thou wilt undertake 
A thing, like death, to chide away this fhame, 
T hat copes with death itfelf, to *fcape from it. Shake/peare. 
But Eve was Eve; ? 
This far his over-match, who, felf-deceiv’d 
And rath, beforchand had no better weigh’d 


Shake/peare. 


The ftrength he was to cope with, or his own. Ailes 
They perfeétly underftood both the hares, and the enemy 
they were to cope withal. L’ Eftrange. 
On very plains 
Holt cop’d with hoft, dire was the din of war. ` Philips. 


‘Their generals have'not been able to cope with the troops of 
Athens, which I have -conduéted. Addifan. 

If the mind apply itfelf firft to eafier fubjeéts, and things 
near a-kin to what is already known; and then advance to 
the more remote and knotty parts of knowledge by flow de- 
grees, it wil be able, inthis manner, to cope with great diffi- 
culties, and prevail over them with amazing and happy 


fuccefs.° atts. 
2. To encounter ; to interchange kindnefs or fentiments. 
“Thou freth piece 
Of excellent witchcraft, who of force mutt know 
The royal fool thou cop’? with. Shake/peare. 
I will make him tell the tale anew ; 
Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife. Shakefpeare. 
‘Thou arte’en as juft a man, 
As e’er my converfation cop'al withal. Shake/peare. 


Co’per. Seé Copper. 
Co’rPEsMATE. ”. /- [perhaps for cupfinate, a companion in 
. drinking, or one that dwells under the fame cope, for houfe. ] 
Companion; friend. An old word. £ 
Ne ever ftaid in place, ne fpake to wight, 
*Till that the fox his cope/mate he had found. 
CO'PIER. 7. /. [from copy. ] 
I. One that copies; a tranícriber. 
A coin is in no danger of having its characters altered b 
ea and tranfcribers. Addifor. 
2. ne that imitates ; a plagiary; an imitator. 
Without invention a painter is but a copier, and a poet but 
a pagery of others. Dryden. 
: t the faint copier, on old T yber’s fhore, 
Nor mean the tafk, each breathing buft explore ; 
Line after line with painful patience trace, j 
This Roman grandeur, that Athenian grace. Tickell. 
Co'PING. 2. f: [from cope.] The upper tire of mafonry which 
covers the wall. 
All thefe were of coftly ftones, even from the foundation 
unto the coping. x Kings, vii. 9. 
age coping, the modillions, or dentils, make a noble fhew 
by their graceful projections. Addifan. 
CO’PIOUS. adj. (copia, Latin. ] ig . 
x. Plentiful; abundant; exuberant ; in great quantities. 
This alcaline acrimony indicates the coprous ufe of vin 


Spenjer. 


and acid fruits. Arbuthnot. 
The tender heart is peace, 
And kindly pours its copious treafures forth 
In various converfe. Thomson. 


2. Abounding in words orimages; not barren; not confined 3 
not concife.- 

Co’piousLy. adv. [from copious. ] 

1. P.entifully ; abundantly; in great quantities. 

2. At large; without brevity or concifenefs ; diffufely. 

Theile feveral remains have been fo copioufly defcribed by 
abundance of travellers, and other writers, that it is very dif- 
ficult to make any new difcoveries on fo beaten a fubjeQ@. Addif- 

Co'PIOUSNESS. a. f. [from copious.] 
1. Plenty ;- abundance; great quantity ; exuberance. 
2. Diffufion ; exuberance of ftile. 

The.Roman orator endeavoured to i 
Homer, and the Latin poet made it his 
concifenefs of Demofthenes. Dryden. 

Co'pistr. z. f. [from copy.] A copyer; a tranfcriber ; an imi- 
« tator. 

CoPLAND. 2. f/. A piece of ground in which the land termi- 
~ Mates with an acute angle. Dié. 

Co'PPED. adj. [from cop.) Rifing to a topor head. 

It was broad im its bafis, and rofe copped like a fugar- 

loaf. WF ifeman. 
Co rrEL. 7 {This word is varioufly fpelt; as co cupel, 
cuple, id cuppel; but I cannot find its etymology. An in- 
ftrur.ent ufed in chymiftry in the form of a difh, made of 
a h-s, well wafhed, to cleanfe them from all their fale; or of 
hones thoroughly calcined. Its ufe is to try and purify gold 
and filver, which is done by mingling lead with the metal, 
and expofing it in the coppe/ to a violent fire a long while. 
The impurities of the metal will then be carried off in Eo 


itate the copiou/ne/s of 
—“ineis to aaa 
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which is called the litharge of gold and filver. The refiners 

call the coppe/ a teft. Farris: 

COPPER. z. /. [koper, Dut. cuprum, Latin.] One of the fix 
primitive metals. 

Copper is the moft ductile and malleable metal, after gold 

and Of a mixture of copper and lapis calaminaris is 

formed braf\; a compofition of copper and tin makes bell- 


metal; nd copper and brafs, melted in equal quantities, pro- 
duces t the French call bronze, ufed for figures and 
ftatues. Chambers. 


Cop# r is heavier than iron or tin; but lighter than filver, 
lead and gold. Itis not unfrequently found nativein a mal- 
; eftate, but in fma!l quantities. In the itate of ore it 
makes, according to its various admixtures, many very dif- 
ferent appearances. ‘The richer copper ores are found in many 


parts of Germany and Sweden; and we have fome in England 
little inferior to the fineftSwedifh. fill. 
Two veficls of fine copper, precious. as gold. Ezra. 


CoPPER. 2. f. A vefiel made of copper.; commonly ufed fora 
boiler larger than a moveable pot. ae 

They boiled it in a cepper to the half; then they poured it 
into earthen veffels. 3 Bacon. 

COoPPER-NOSE. 7. f. [copper and nofe.] A red nofe. 

He having colour enough, and the other higher, is too 
flaming a praife for a goodcomplexion: I had as lieve Helen’s 
golden tongue had commeaded Troilus for a copper-nofe.. 

Shakefjpeares Treilus and Creffida. 

Gutta rofacea arifeth ir little hard tubercles, affeéting the 
face all over with great itching, which, being f{cratched, looks 
red, and rifes in great welks, rendering the vifage fiery ; and 
in progrefs of time, makecopper—nofes, as we generally expre{s 
them. Vifeman. 

CoPPER-PLATE. 2. f.. A phte on which pictures are engraven 
for the neater impreffion: ciftinguifhed from a wooden cut. 
CopreR-work. 7. f. [copper and work.] A place where cop- 

per is worked or manufactuccd. 

‘This fort is like thofe now wrought at the copper-worts.. 

- TPoodward on Foffils. 
Co’prreRAs. n. f- [4opperoofe, Dut. couperoufe, Fr. fuppofed to 
be found in copper mines only.] A name given to three forts 
of vitriol ; the green, the bliifh green, and the white, which 
are produced in the mines of Germany, Hungary, and other 
countries. But what is commonly fold here for copperas, is an 
artificial vitriol, made of a kird of ftonés found on the fea- 
fhore in Effex, Hampfhire, ani fo weftward, ordinarily called 
gold ftones from their colour. They abound with iron, and 
are expofed to the weather in beds above ground, and receive 
the rains and dews, which in time breaks and diffolves the 
ftones: the liquor that runs off is pumped into boilers, in 
which is firft put old iron, which, n boiling, diffolves. W hen 
the boiling is finifhed, the liquor s drawn off into coolers, 
where it fhoots into cryftals of a fine green colour. This 
factitious copperas, in many refpects, perfe&tly poe with the 
native green vitriol of Germany ; anais ufedin dying hats and 
cloths black, and in making ink. Chambers. Ffi... 
t may be queftioned, whether, inthis operation, the iron 
or copperas be tranfinuted, from the cornation of copperas with 
copner and the iron remaining after cmveriion. Broun. 
Co’PPERSMI?T g. n. /. [copper and /mith.] One that manufac- 
tures Copper. - 
Salmoneus, asthe Grecian tale is, 
Was a mad copper/mith of Elis; 
Up at his forge by morning-pcep. 
Co’ PPERWORM. 2. f. (teredo, in Latin.] 
1. A lite worm in fhips. 
2. A moth that fretteth garments. 
. A worm breeding in one’s hand. Minfworth. 
Essen y. adj. [from copper.] Containing; pper; made of 
copper. 
ome fprings of Hungary, highly imgregrted with vitrio- 
lick falts, diflolve the body of one metal, fujpofe iron, put 
into the fpring, and depofite, in lieu of the irony particles 
carried off, coppery particies brought with the waer out of the 
neighbouring copper-mines. YP oodward. 
CO'’PPICE. 7. f- [coupeaux, Fr.. from couper, to cu.or lop. It 
_is nften wyitte, copfe.] Low woods cut at ftatet times for 
fuel ; a place over-run with brufhwood. 

A land, each fide whereof was boarded both vith high 

timber trees, and cop/es of far more humble growth. Sidney. 
Upon the edge of yonder coppice, 

A ftand, where you may have the faireft fhoot. Sha+/peare. 

In coppice woods, if you leave ftaddles too thick, thy will 
run.to bufhes and briars, and have little clean underwood, 

Racon’s FlenryVII. 
‘The willows and the hazel copfes green," 

Shall now no more be fecn, : 

Fanning their joyous leaves to their foft lays. Ailim 

Raife trees in your feminaries and nurieries, and wu m 
tranfplant them for coppice ground, walks, or hedges. & grtiz, 

The rate of coppice lands will fall upon the difcovery Ghcoal 
mincs. Locke. 


Corrre-pust. 2. f. [probably for coppel, or cupel du/?.] Pow- 


Swift. 
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der ufed in purifying metals, or the grofs parts feparated by 
the cupel. 
It may be aĦo tried by incorporating powder of ftecl, or 
copple-du//, by pouncing into the quickfilver. Bacon. 
CopPrLe-sToNnes are lumps and fragments of {tone or marble, 
broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being bowled and 
tumbled to and again by the aétion of the water. /¥oodward. 
Co’pPreD. adj. [from cop.] Rifing in a conick form; riling to 
a point. 
There is fome difference in this fhape, fome being flatter 
on the top, others more copp/ed. Woodward. 
Corpse. 72. /. [abbreviated from coppice.] Short wood cut at a 
certain growth for fuel; a place evergrown with fhort wood. 


The Eaft quarters of the fhire are not deftitute of cop/e 
woods. Carew. 
Oaks and brambles, if the cop/z¢ be burn’d, 
Confounded lie, to the fame afhes turn’d. Waller. 
But in what quarter of the co fe it lay, 
His eye by certain level could vey. Dryden. 


Zo Corpse. v. a. [from the noun.] To preferve underwoods. 

The neglect of copfing wood cut down, hath been of very 
evil confequence. Swift. 

CO'PUL A. n. f- (Latin.] The word which unites the fubjeét 
and predicate of a propofition; as, books are dear. - 

The cofula is the form of a propofition; it reprefents the 
act of the mind, affirming or denying. aits. 

To COPULA IE. v. a. [copulo, Lara] To unite; to con+ 
join ; to link’ together. 

If the force of cuftom, fimple and feparate, be great, the 
force of cuftom copulate and conjoined, and collegiate, is far 
greatcr. Bacon. 

Zo Co/PuLATE. v. n. To come together as different fexes. 
Not only the perfons fo cepulating are infeéted, but alfo their 
children. IV ifeman: 
CorpuLa‘rion. n. f: [from copulate.] The congrefs or embrace 
of oor? fexes. 
un kinds, even of conjugal copulation, are prohibited as 
ikonat. li e k FIooker. 
Co'PULATIVE. adj. [copulativus, Latin.] A term of grammar. 

Copulative propofitions are thofe which have more fubjedis 
or predicates conneéted by affirmative or negative conjunc- 
tions; as, riches and honours are temptations to pride: 
Cæfar conquered the Gauls and the Britons: neither gold zor 
jewels will purchafe immortality, Weuttse 

CO’PY. n. f- (copie, Fr. copia, low Latin. Quod cuipiam facta 
ef? copia exfcribendi. Junius much inclines, after his manner, 
to derive it from xéwG@-, labour; becaufe, fays he, to copy 
another’s writing is very painful and laborious. ] 

x. A tranfcript from the archetype or original. 

If virtue’s felf were loft, we might 

From your fair mind new cop‘es write: Faller. 

I have not the vanity to think my cəpy equal to the ori- 
ginal. D.nham. 

He ftept forth, not only the copy of God’s hands, but alfo 
the copy of his perfections, a kind of image or reprefentation 

„of the Deity in fmall. South. 

The Romans having fent to Athens, and the Greek cities 
of Italy, for the copies of the beft laws, chofe ten legiflztors 
to put them into form. Sift. 

2. An individual book ; one of many books; as, a good pee ab 


copy. i i ` 
he very having of the books of God was a matter of no 
{mall charge, as they could not be had otherwife than in writ- 
ten copies. Tooker. 
3- Ihe autograph; the original; the archetype; that from 
which any thing is copied. 
It was the copy of our conference : 
In bed he flept not, for my urging it ; 
At board he fed not, for my urging it. Shake/peare. 
Let him firft learn to write, after a copy, all the letters in 
the vulgar alphabet. Folder. 
The firit of them I have forgotton, and cannot eafily re- 
trieve, becaufe the copy is at the prefs. Dryden. 
4- An inftrument by which any conveyance is made in law. 
Thou know’ft that Banquo and his Fleance lives ; 
But in them nature’s copy’s not eternal. Shake/peare. 
5. A picture drawn from another piéture. 
Corpy-Book. 2. f: [copy and b00k.] A book in which copies 
are written for learners to imitate. l 
Co’PY-HOL®. 2. f. [copy and bold.) A tenure, for which the 
tenant hath nothing to fhew but the copy of the rolls made 
by the fteward of his lord’s court: for the fteward, as he en- 
rolls other things done in the lord’s court, fo he regifters fuch 
tenants as are admitted in the court, to any parcel of land or 
tenement belonging to the manor; and the tranfcript of this 


is called the court-roll, the copy of which the tenant takes - 


from him, and keeps as his only evidence. ‘This is called a 
bafe tenure, ‘becaute it holds at the will of the lord; yet not 
fimply, but according to the cuftom of the manor: fo that if 
a copy-holder break not the cuftom of the manor, and thereb 
forfeit his tenure, he cannot be turned out at the lord’s pita- 
fure. “Chefe cuftoms of manors vary in one point or epee” 
Imotf 
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almoft in every manor. Some copy-bolds arè finablė, atid fome 
certain : that which is finable, the lord rates at what fine or 
income he pleafes, when the tenant is admitted into it: that 
which is certain is a kind of inheritance, and called in many 
places cuítomary ; becaufe. the tenant dying, and the hold 
being void, the next of blood paying the cuftomary fine, as 
_two fhillings for an acre, or fe, cannot be denied his admif— 
fion. Some copy-holders have, by cuftom, the wood growing 
upon their "own land, which by law they could not have. 
Some hold by the verge in antient demefne ; and though they 
hold by copy, yet are they, in account, a kind of freeholder - 
for, if fuch a one commit felonys the king hath annum diem, 
and wa/furn, as in cafe of freehold. Some others hold by com- 
mon tenure, called mere copy-hold; and they committing felony, 
their land efcheats to the lord of the manor, ` . owel. 
If acuftomary tenant die, the widow fhall ‘have what the 
_ laws calls her free bench in all his copy-Aold lands. Addifon. 
CoPpy-HOLDPER. si ja {from copyhold.} One that is poffeffed of 
land in copyhold. 
To Copy. v. a. [from the noun.]} . 
x. To tranfcribe ; to write after an original. 
He who hurts a harmlefs neighbour’s peace; 
Who loves a lie, lame flander helps about, 
Who writes a libel, or who copies out. Pope. 
2. ‘To imitate ; to propofe to imitation; to endeavour to re- 
fernble. 

He that borrows other mens experience, with this defign of 
copying it out, pofieffes himfelf of one of the greateft advan- 
tages. Decay of Piety. 

Set the examples, and their fouls inflame, 


‘To copy out their great forefathers fame. Dryden. 
To cosy her few nymphs afpir’d, 
Her virtues fewer fwains admir’d. Swift. 


To Corey. v. n. 
x. To do any thing in imitation of fomething, elfe. - 

Some imaginc, that whatfoever they find in the picture of a 
matter, who has acquired reputation, muft of neceffity be ex- 
cellent ; and never fail, when they copy, to follow the bad as 
well as the good things. Dryden. 

2. It has fometimes_/rom before the thing imitated. 

When a painter copies from the life, he has no privil to 
alter features and lineaments, under pretencé that ‘his Ps re 
will look better. ryder. 

3- Sometimes after. 

Several of our countrymen, and Mr. Dryden in particular, 
feem very often to have copied er it in their dramatick 
writings, and in their poems upon love. , Addifor. 

To Coque’t. v. a. [from the noun.] To entertain with com- 
pliments and amorous tattle; to treat with an appearance of 
amorous tendernefs. 

You are coguetting a maid of honour, my lord looking on 
to fee how the gamefters play, and I railing at you both. Swift. 

To CoQUE’T. v. z. To act the lover. i 
“Phyllis, who but a month ago 

Was marry’d to the Tunbridge beau, 

I faw coguetting tother night, 

In publick, with that odious knight. Swift. 

Co’QuETRY. 2. /. [cogueterie, French.] Affectation of amorous 
advances; delire of attracting notice. f 

I was often in company with a couple of charming women, 
who had all the wit and beauty one could defire in female 
companions, without a dafh of coguetry, that from time to 
time gave mea great many agreeable torments. Addifor. 

COQUE’T TE. x. /. [coguette, Fr. from coguart, a prattler.] 


A gay, airy girl; a girl who endeavours toa notice. 
The light coguettes in fylphs aloft repair, . 
And fport and flutter in the fields of air. Pope. 
A coquette and a tinder-box are fparkled. Arbuthnot. 


CoO RACLE. 2. f. [cwrwglse, Welfh; probably from corium, lea- 
ther, Lat.] A boat ufed in Wales by fifhers; made by draw- 
ing leather or oiled cloath upon a frame of wicker work. 

CORAL. n. f- [corallium, Latin.] 

1. Red coral is a plant of great hardnefs and ftony nature, 
while growing in the water, as it has after long expofure to 
the air.. The vulgar opinion, that coral is foft, while in the 
fea, proceeds from a foft and thin coat, of a cruftaceous mat- 
ter, covering it while it is growing, and which is taken off. 
before it is packed up for ufe. his external bark is of a 
fungous fpongy texture, of a yellowifh or greenifh colour, 
and is full of an acrid juice refembling milk. It covers every 
part of the plant, and is eafily feparated from the internal or 
ftony part by friction, while it is moift; but adheres to it 
very firmly, if fuffered to dry onit. The whole cora/ plant 
poe to a foot or more in height, and is varioufly ramified. 

t is thickeft at the ftem, and its branches grow gradually 
{maller to the extremities. It grows to ftones, or any other 
folid fubf{tances, without a root, or without any w3y pene- 
trating them, as plants do the earth. It has been doubted 
whether coral were properly a plant or not; but as it is found 
to grow, and takein its nourifhment in the manner of plants 
& nd to produce flowers and feeds, or at leafta matter anal s 


ous 
to feeds, it properly belongs to the vegetable kingdom. 


he 
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ancients aftribed great virtues to red coral; but now it is ortly 
ufed internally as an aftringent and abforbent,. with other me- 
dicines of the fame intention. We hear of white coral,. of 
which the ancients make no attention ; and what is fold under 
this name’ is a fpecies of the madrepora, another fea-plant. 
‘There is a black cora/ of the fame ftony fubftance — 
and as glofiy as the blackeft marble; but -whi:t is , old in the 
fhops under that name, is a plant of a differeat g jus, and of 
a tough horny texture: M ac 4 Fill. 
In the fea, upon the fouth-weft of Sicily, m^. h coral is 
found. Itis a fubmarine plant: it hath no leaves - branch- 
eth only when itis under water. Jt is foft, and gree: f co- 
lour; but being brought into the air, it-becometh har ana 
fhining red, as we fee. Baron. 
This gentleman, defirous to find the nature of coral, caufed 
a man to go down a hundred fathom into the fea, with exprefs 
— to take nae whether it were hard or foft in the place 
where it groweth. Brown's Pulsar E 
He hears the orackling found of cerat woods, si 
‘And fees the fecret fource of fubterranean floods. 


: Dryden. 
n A turret was inclos’d 
Within the wall, of alabafter white, 
And crimifon cora/, for the queen of nicht; : 
Who takes ip Sylvan fports he; chafte elight: Dryden. 
. Or where’s the fenfe, director moral, 
“That teeth are pearl, or lips are coral ? Prior: 


2. The piece of coral which children have abou i . 
imagined to affift them in breeding teeth. ` Se ee CAs 
Her infant grandame’s cora/next it grew y 
The bells fhe singled. - Pope 
CORAL-TREE. 7. f. [corallodendror, Latin. i 
It is a native of America, and produ 
fcarlet flowers; but never any feeds in 
.” dens. - 
Co’RALLINE. adj. (corallinus, 
approaching to coral. 
At fuch time as the fea is 
reftrial matter of all kinds, 
ter, letting it fall again, as 


ces very beautiful 
the Furopean gar- 

; Atiller. 
Latin. ] Confifting of coral; 


agitated, it makes up into itfelf ter- 
andin particular the coralline mat- 
it becomes more quiet and caľnr. 
IP oodward 
Co’RALLINE. a. f. [from the agective. ] i i 
£ ahs nee f3 -o Pan sry Sy medicine ; but much infe- 
riour to the co in hardnefs t is natural] 
> and forms a bunck of fila Bas irane e a 
long, and each of them o’ the 
thread, and jointed. ar 
> 


they can come to the bel of fand 


x ATortimer 
Co'RALLOID. - , i 
Co/RALLOIDAEL. i adj. Ixopærnrosiðns. ] .Refembling coral. 
Now that plants asd ligneous bodies ma indurate und 
k e 
water, without approzhment of air, we have experiment in 
coralline, with many coronene concretions. rown. 
The pentadrous, «olumnar, cora//oid bodi h = 
. pofed plates fet lhgthwa É im aed ae ee 


ys of the body, and pafling from 
&eadward. 
tly dance. 
{fo in con- 
and agreeable, more than points of 
i - Temple. 
great grief for her huf- 


oc furface to the azis of it. 
RANT. 2. f. [coumnt, French.] A nimbi ri 
It is harder to dirice a pecan ei chan a ene 3 
verfation, even, afy, A 
wit. a 
n at ine as oa believe a widow in 
and, becaufe Ilaw her dance acoramt about his coffin. ZF aB. 
C’oRBAN. n. fo ra An alms-bafket; a receptacle ae 
charity; a gifs an alins. 
They thinkto fatisfy all obligations to duty by their corbar 
of reli , King Charles. 
Corban ftads for an offering or gift made to God, or his 
temple. Tle Jews fometimes fwore by corban, or the gifts 
offered unto God. _ If a man miade all his fortune corban, or 
devoted it t God, he was forbidden to ufe it. 


i ` > d If all that h 
was to giv, his wife, or his father and mother, was declared 


corban, he Viàs no longer permitted to allow them necetla 

fubfiftenc. Even debtors were permitted to defraud their 
creditors by _confecrating their debt to G Over Savieir. 
reproacies inë Jews, in the Gofpel, with thefe uncharitable 
and irfligious vows. By this word fuch perfons were like- 
wife neant as devoted themfelves to the fervice of God and his 
temp!- Corban fignifies alfo the treafury of the temple, 
whee the offerings, which were made in money, were de- 


pofied. = 2 met 
Cor. adj. [courbe, French.] Crooked. ii 
For fikerżhy head very tortie is, 
oa thy aa Snouider it leans amifs.. 3 Spenjèr. 
BEILS. > ittle baíkets ufed in forti i 
ath, te Gee oe in fortification, filled with 


t, to fhel in firi 
apa” ho baline parapet, elter the men in firing 


© RYL. n. fJ: [In architeéture. The reprefentati 

y bamet, fometimes placed on shape Sapa the sesaria = = 
OT BEL - 
Co pir. § 7S- 


Es A 
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A fhort piece of timber fticking out fix or eight inches from 


a wall, fometimes placed for ftrength under the femi-girders of : 


a platform. . 
2. A niche or hollow left in walls for figures or ftatues. 
CORD. n. f- farts Welth; chorda, 

I. A rope; a 


Chambers. 
atin; corde, French. ] 
ring compofed of feveral ftrands or twifts. 
S $ fmiling rogues as thefe, 
> ts oft bite the hòly cords in twain, 
oo trin; cate t° unloofe. Shakefp. King Lear. 

Shelet tem own by acord through the window. ‘¥o/- ii. 5. 

Form: ofte fineft complicated thread, 

Thefe s74hm’rou cords ate through the body fpread. Plackm. 

2. Thec s extendtd in fetting up tents, furnith feveral meta- 
phors*  {cripture. : 
~ ine eyes íha fee Jerufalem a'quiet habitation, a taber- 
nacle that fhall not be taken downs; none of the ftakes thereof 
fhall ever be removed, neither fhall any of the cords thereof be 
broken. Lfaiah, xxxiii. 20. 

3- A quantity.of wood for fuel, fuppofed to be meafnred with a 
cord; a pile eight feet long, four high, and four broad. s 

CORD-MAKER. n. f. [sord and make.} One whofe trade is to 
make ropes; a ropemaker. i 

CorD-wooD. n. f., [cord and wood.] Wood piled up for fuel, 
to be fold by the cord. | 

Yo Cord. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To bind with ropes; to 
faften with cords ; to clofe by a bandage. 

Co’rpaGe. 2. f. [from cord.] A quantity of cords ;-the ropes 
of a fhip. 

They faitened their fhips to the ground, and rid at anchor 
with cables of iron chains, having neither canvas nor cordage. 

Raleigh s Effays. 
Spain furnifhed a fort of rufh called fpartum, ufeful for 
cordage and other parts of fhipping. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To the wrdage glued 
The failor, and the pilot to the helm. Thomfon’s Winter. 
Co’RDED. cdj [from cord.] Made of ropes. 

This night he meaneth, with a corded ladder, 

To climb celeftial Silvia’s chamber- window. Shake/peare. 

CorRDELYER. 2. f. A Francifcan frier; fo named from the cord 
which ferves him for a cinéture. 

And who to affift but a grave cordelier. 
COYRDIAL. n.f: [from cor, the heart, Latin.] : 
x. A medicine that increafes the force of the heart, or quickens 

the circulation. 
2. Any medicine that increafes ftrength. ; 

A cordial, properly fpeaking, is not always what increafeth 
the force of the heart; for, by increafing that, the animal may 
be weakened, as in inflammatory difeafes. Whatever increafeth 
the natural or animal ftrength, the force of moving the fluids 
and mufcles, is a cordial: thefeare fuch fubftances as bring the 
ferum of the blood into the propereft condition for circulation 
and nutrition; as broths made of animal fubftances, milk, 
yipe fruits, and whatever is endued with a wholefome but not 
pungent tafte. Arbuthnot cn Aliments. 

3- Any thing that’comforts, gladdens, and exhilarates, 

Then with fome cordials feek for: to appeafe 

The inward languor of my wounded heart, 

"And then my Body fhall have thortly eafe ; 

But fuch fweet csrdials pafs phyficians art. 

Comfort, like cordials after death, comes late. 

Your watrior offspring that upheld the crown, 

‘The fcarlet honour of your peacefal gown, 

Arethe moft pleafing objeéts I can find, 

Charms to my &{ght, and cerdia/s to my mind. 

Co’/RDIAL. adj. : 
x. Reviving invigorating; reftorative. 

It is athing i make, which hath the king 

Five times redeem’d from death: I co not know 


“i Shake/p. Cymbeline. 


Prior. 


Spenfer. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


W hat is modre cordial. 
He only took cordial waters, in which we infufed fometimes 


purgatives. Wifeman's Surgery. 
2. Sincere; hearty; proceeding from the heart ; without hypo- 
crify. 


Doéirines are infufed among Chriftians, which are apt to 
obftruct or intercept the cordial f{uperftructing of Chriftian life 


or renovation, where the foundation is duly Irit Fdammond. 
With looks of cordial love, 
Hun verb- enamourd. 


Ailton. 
Cornia’Ltity. 2 f. [from cordial.] 


z- Relation to the heart. 
That the antients had any fuch refpeét of cordiality, or re- 
ference unto the heart, will much be doubted. rown. 
2. Sincerity ; freedom from hypocrify. , l 
Co’RDIALLY. adv. [from cordial.] Sincerely ; heartily ; with- 
out bypocrify. i 
here a ftrong inveterate love of fin has made any doétrine 
or propofition, wholly unfuitable to the heart, no argumentor 
demonftration, no nor miracle whatfoever, fh be able to 
bring the heart cordially to clofe with and i 1 
zui 2 


MONS. 
CO'RDINER. n. f: [cordonnier, Fr.] A fhoemaker. is fo 
ufed.in divers ftatutes. owel. 


Ne XXXII. 
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CO'RDON. n.f: [Fr.] In fortification, a row of ftones jutting 
out before the rampart and the bafis of the parapet. Cosambers. 
COYRDWAIN. x. £ [Cordovan, leather, from Cordova in 
Spain.] Spanitfh leather. 
Her ftraight legs moft bravely were embay’d 
In golden bufkins of coftly cordwain. Fairy Queen. 
CORDWA'INER. 2. /. [Uncertain whether from Cordovan, >pa~ 
nifh leather, or from cord, of which fhoes were formerly made, 
and are now ufed in the Spanifh Weft Indies. Zreveux ] 
fhoemaker. 


CORE. n.f. [cæur, French ; cor, Latin.] 
1. The heart. 
Give me that man 

‘That is not on’s flave, and | will wear him 

In my heart’s core; ay, in my heart of heart. Shakefpeare. 

2. “Ihe inner part of any thing. 
In the core of the fquare fhe raifed a tower of a furlong high. 
Raleigh's Kiffory f the World. 
Dig out the ceres below the furface. ildortimer. 
‘They wafteful eat, 
- ‘Through buds ahd bark, into the blacken’d core. 
3- The inner part ofa fruit which contains the kernels. 
t is reported that trees, watered perpetually with warm wa- 
ter, will make a fruit with little or no core or ftone. Bacon. 
4.. The matter contained in a boil or fore. 
Launce the fore, 
And cut the head ; for, ’till the core be found, 
‘The fecret vice is fed, and gathers ground. Dryden. 
§. Itis ufedby Bacon fora body or collection. [from corps, French, 
Pronounced core. ] 

He was more doubtful of the raifing of forces to refift the re- 
bels, than of the refiftance itfelf; for that he was in a core of 
people whoft affeGtions he fufpe&ted. Bacon's Flenry VII. 

CORIA'CEOUS. adj. [coriaceus, Latin.} 
1. Confifting of leather. 
2. Of a fubftance refembling leather. 
A ftronger proje&tile motion of the blood muft occafion 
eater fecretions and lofs of liquid parts, and from thence per- 
aa {piffitude and coriaceous concretions. Arbuthnot. 
Coria’nper. n. f. [coriandrum, Latin.] 

It hath a fibrofe annual root: the lower leaves are broad, but 
the upper leaves are deeply cut into five fegments: the petals 
of the flower are pied J and fhaped like an heart: the fruit 
is compofed of two hemifpherical, and fometimes fj pPherical feeds. 

The fpecies are, r. Greater coriander. 2 Smaller tefticu— 
lated coriander. ‘The firft is cultivated for the feeds, which are 
ufed in medicine: the fecond fort is feldom found. Miter. 

Ifrael called the name thereof manna; and it was like cori. 
ander feed, white. ` F xodus, xiii. 34. 

CO’RINTH. x. f- [from the city of that name in Greece.] A 

{mall fruit commonly called currant. 
The chief riches of Zant confifteth in corinths, which the in- 

. habitants have in great quantities 

CORINTHIAN Order, is generally reckoned the fourth, 
fome the fifth, of the five orders of archite&ture 3; and 
moft noble, rich, and delicate of them all. Vitruvius afcribes 
it to Callimachus, a Corinthian fculptor, who i$ faid to have 
taken the hint by paffing by the tomb of a young lady, over 
which a bafket with fome of her playthings had been placed by 
her nurfe, and covered with a tile; the whole having been 
placed over a root of acanthus. As it {prung up, the branches 
encompafied the bafket; but arriving at the tile, bent down- 
wards under the ccrners of it, forming a kind of a volute. 
Hence Callimachus imitated the bafket by the vafe of his capi- 
tal, the tile in the abacus, and the leaves in the volute. T nis 
ftory is treated as a fable by Villalpandus, who imagines the 
Corinthian capitalto have iken its original from an crder in the 
temple of Solomon, whofe leaves were thofe of the palm-tree. 
This order is diftinguifhed from the reft by feveral charaéters. 
‘Phe capital is adorned with two rows of leaves, between which 
little ftalks arife, of which the fixteen volutes are formed, 
which fupport the abacus. 4iarris. 

Behind thefe figures are large columns of the Cerinthian Or- 
der, adorned with fruit and flowers. 


Lhomfon. 


Brom. 
but by 
is the 


Dryden. 
CORK. z. f: [cortex, Latin ; sorck, Dutch.] 
tiic dies, anno redeunte, Seftus 
Corticem a/friéium pice atmovebit 
Amphira, fumum bibere infiitute 
Con/iz‘e Tullo. Hor. ] 
x. A glandiferous tree, in all refpects like the ilex, excepting the 
bark, which, in the coré tree, is thick, {fpongy, and foft. 
Miller. 


‘The cork tree grows near the Pyrenzan hills, and in feveral 
parts of Italy, and the north of New England. Mortimer. 
2. The bark of the cork tree ufed for ftopples, or burnt into Spa- 
nifh black. It is taken off without injury to the tree. 
3- A piece of cork cut for the ftopple of a bottle or barrel. 
I pr’ythee take the coré out of thy mouth, that I may drink 
thy tidings. Shake/p. As you like ite 
Be fure, nay very fure, thy csrk be good; 
Then future ages {hall of Peggy tell, 
That nymph that brew’d and bottled ale fo well. Kinz. 


5 Q. Noc 
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Nor ftop, for one bad tork, his butler’s pay» 

CoRKING-PIN. 2. f. A pin of the largeft fize. : 

When you puta clean pillow-cafe on your lady’s pillow, be 

fure to faften it well with three corking-pins, that it may not fall 

off in the night. Swifts Direétions to the Chambe: maid. 
Co’RKy. adj. [from cork.] onfifting of cork. 

Bind faft his cery arms. Shakcf{p. King Lear. 
Co’RMCRANT. n f. [cormeran, Fr. from corwus marinys, Lat.) 
x. A bird that preys upon fifh. It is nearly of the bignefs of a 

capon, with a wry bill and broad feet, black on his body, but 
greenifh about his wings. He iseminently greedy and rapaci- 
ous. 


Pope. 


Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live regifter’d upon our brazen tombs; = 
When, fpight of cormorant devouring time, 
T h’? endeavour of this prefent breath may buy 
‘That honour which fhall ’bate his fcythe’s keen edge. Sak, 
‘Thofe called birds of prey, as the eagle, hawk, puttock, and 
cormorant. Peacham on Drawing. 
Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life 
Sat like a cormorant. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Wot far from thence is feen a lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the fifhing cormorant. Dryden's Fables. 
2. A glutton. 
CORN. z. A [conn, Sax. sorn, Germ. 
‘Teutonick dialeéts; as, in an old Runick rhyme, 
agul er khaldaftur corna. £ 
Hail is the coldeft grain.] ` 
x. The feeds which grow in ears, not in pods; fuch as are made 
into bread. 
, Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, it 
abideth alone. Jobn, xii. 25. 
The people cry you mock’d them; and, of late, 
When corn was given them gratis, you repin’d. Sbhake/peare. 
2. Grain yet unreaped, ftanding in the-field upon its ftalk. 
W hy he was met even now, 
Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our fuftaining corn. Senter King Lear. 
Landing his men, he burnt the corz all thereabouts, which 
was now almotft ripe. Knoiles’s Eiiftory cf the Turks. 
Still a murmur runs 
Along the foft inclining fields of corn. 
3. Grainin the ear, yet unthrefhed. 
T hou fhalt come to thy grave in a full-age, like as a fhock of 
corn cometh in his feafon. ob, V. 26. 
. An excrefcence on the. feet, hard and painful probably fo 
called from its form, though by fome fuppofed to be denomi- 
nated from its cornmecus or horny fubftance. 
Ladies, that have your feet 
Unplagu’d with corms, we'll havea bout with you. 
T he man that makes his toe, 
W hat he his heart fhould make, 
Shall of acorn cry woe, 
And turn his flcep to wake. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Even in men, aches and hurts and corms do engrieve either 
towards rain or towards froft, Bacon’s Natural Fifiory. 
The hardeft part of the cern is ufually in the middle, thruft- 
ing itfelf ina nail; whence it has the Latin appellation of é/av#s. 
i Wifeman’s Surgery. 
He firft that ufeful fecret did explain, 
‘That pricking corms foretold the gath’ring rain. Gay. 
It looks as there were regular accumulations and gatherings 


Lhomfon"’s Autumn. 


Shake/p. 


of humours, growing perhaps in lome people as corns. Arbuth. 
Thus Lamb, renown’d for cutting corms, 
An offer’d fee from Radcliff fcorns. Swift. 


To CORN. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
ł. To falt; to fprinkle with falt. 
wer obferves, by the old Saxons. 
z. To granulate. 
CORN-FIELD. z. f: A field where corn is growing. 
It was a lover and his lafs, i 

That o’er the green corn-—field did pafs. Shakef/peare. 

‘You may foon enjoy the gallant fights of armies, encamp- 
ments, and flandards waving over your brother’s cornfields. Pope. 

CORN-FLAG. 7. f. [corm and fiag.] 

It hath a flefhy double tuberofe root: the leaves are like 
thofe of the fleur-de-lys : the flower confifts of one leaf, fhaped 
likea lily, open at the top, in two lips; the upper imbricated, 
the under divided into five fegments: the ovary becomes an ob~ 
long fruit, divided into three cells, filled with roundifh feeds 
wrapt up in a cover. Afiller enumerates eleven fpecies of this 
plant, fome with red flowers, and fome with white. Ir is a 

` proper ornament for borders. 
CoRN-FLOOR. 2. f. The floor where corn is ftored. 
‘Thou haft loved a reward upon every corm-floor. Hof: ix. 1. 
CORN-FLOWER. z. f. [from corm and flower.] 

‘There be certain corn-ffowers, which come feldom or never 
in other places, unlefs they be fet, but only amongft corn; as 
the blue bottle, a kind of yellow marygold, wild poppy, and 
fumitory. Bacon’s Natural fiifiory. 

Corn-flowers are of many forts: fome of them flower in 


‘The word is fo ufed, as Skin- 


It is found in all the ' 
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June and July, and others in Auguft. The feeds fhoula 
fownin March: they require a good foil. Mertimer ` 

CoRN-LAND. n. f. [corm and fand.] Land appropriated to the 
produdiion of grain. 

Paftures and meadows are of -fuch advantage to hufbandry, 
that many prefer them to corn-lands. Mortimer’s Flufbandry. 

CoRN-MASTER. 7. /. [corn and maffer.] One that cultivates 
corn for fale. : 

I knew a nobleman in England, tbat had ne- ’ «ea udits 
of any man in my time; a great grafier, a tea ,heep-mafter, 
a great timberman, a great collier, a gre i cor , ia@fler, and a 
great leadman. . Bacon's Effays. 

CoRN-MARIGOLD. n.f. [from corr and fear igre | 

It hath an annual root: the cup of thy flower isı mifpheri- 
cal and fcaly: the fowers are radiated ; she rays bein , a 
moft part, of a yellow flower, and the teeds are furrowed. 

Miller. 
CoRN-MILL. 2. /. [corm and mil/.] A mill to grind corn into 
meal. 

Save the more laborious work of beating of hemp, by mak- 
ing the axle tree of the corn-mii/s longer than ordinary, and 
placing pins in it to raife large hammers. ortimer. 

Corn PIPE. 2. f: [from cern and pipe.] A pipe made by flitting 
the joint of a green ftalk of corn. 
Now the fhrill c-rn-pipes, echoing loud to arms, 


To rank and file reduce the ftraggling fwarms. Lickel, 
CoRN-ROCKET. wm. /. [from corn znd rocket. ] Milicr. 


‘The flower confiits of four leaves, in form of a crofs: the 
pointal becomes a four-cornercd fiuit, refembling a crefted 
club, divided into four cells, in which are contained roundifh 
feeds witha beak. ‘This plant grows wild in the warm parts of 
France and Spain. Miller. 

CoRN-ROSE. z. /. See Poppy, of which it is a fpecies. 
CoRN-SALLAD. n.f. [from corn and fallad.] 

“he leaves grow by pairs ofpofite on the branches, which 
are always divided into two parts, and appear at the top like 
an umbrella. The flower confifts of one leaf, cut into many 
fegments, and fucceeded by one naked feed, having no down 
eiberine tc it, in which it differs from the valerian. Some 
forts of it grow wild. MAiiller. 

Corn-fallad is an herb, whofe top-leaves are a fallet of them- 
felves. . MMortimer’s £lufbandr y. 

Co/RNAGE. n. f: [from corne, Fr. cornu, Lat ] A tenuré which 
obliges the landholder to give notice of an invafion by blowing 
a horn. 

Co/RNCHANDLER,. a. f. [corn and chandler.] One that retails 
corn. 

Co’rncurTer. n.f. [from corm and cut.] A man whofe pro- 
feffion it is to extirpate corns from t}.e foot. 

‘The nail was notloofe, nor did feem to prefs into the flcth 3 
for there had been a cormcutter who had cleared it. Pi feman. 

I have known a corncuttrr, who, with a right education,- 
would have been an excellent phyfician. Spectator., 

CoRNEC. ‘gm. f- [cormus, Latin ] See CORNELIAN- 
CoRNELIAN-TREE. ¢ CHERRY. 
` The Cornel.tree beareth the fruit commonly called the cornel 
or cornelian cherry, as well from the name of the tree as the 
cornelian ftone, che colour whereof it fomewhat refrefents. 
_ -The fruit is good in thekitchen and confervatory. “Ihe wood 
. is very durable, and ufeful for wheelwork. Mortimer. 
-Take a fervice-tree, or a cornelian-tree, an ceider-tree, 
which we know have fruits of harfh and binding juice, and fet 
them near a vine or fig-tree, and fee whetk er the grapes or figs 
will not be the fweete;. Bagor'’s Natural fiflory. 
Mean time the goddefs, in difdain, “beftows 

‘The maft and acom, brutal food! ad ftrows- 

‘The fruits of corne’, as they feaft around. Poges Odyffzy. 
CORNEL. =e 
CoRNELIAN-CHERRY. ¢ n.f [cornus,- Latins} ; 

e flower-cup confifts of four fmall rigid leaves, ex- 
panded in form of acrofs; from the center of which are pro- 
daced many {mall yellowith foweys, confifting of four leaves, 
difpofed in form ef an umbrella; thefe Mowers are fucceeded 
by fruit, oblong or of a cylindtical form, fomewhat like an 
olive, containing an hard ftone, which is divided into two 
cells, each gaataining.a fingle feed. -The fpecies are ten, of : 
which the .oraz/ien-cherry, or male cornel-tree, is very com- 
mon, beino propagated for its fruit, which by many people, . 
is preferve ` make tarts; it is alfo ufed in medicine as an 
aftringent d cooler. ‘There is likewife an officinal prepara- 
tion of this fruit, called Rob de cornus. Dogberry, or gatten- 
tree, is very common in hedges, and the fruit of this plant is 
often brought into the markets, and fold for buckthornberries; | 
but in this fruit is but one ftone, and in the buckthorn four 
‘The falfizfras fort is a native of America; and its root is much 
ufed in England to make a teas which is greatly commended 
by fome agajnft violent defluxions. Moft of the other forts 
are brou from America, except what is commonly called 
the d... 1oneyfuckle, which grows wild on the high moun- 

the northern counties; but is with difficulty preferved 

in dens. . , +. ° Mller. 
On -wildings and on ftrawberries they fed ; e+ 
. Cornels 


COR 


Corvels and brambleberries gave the reft, 
And falling, acorns furnifh’d out a feaft. ; D> yden 
CORNELIAN STONE. See CARNELIAN. 

CORNEMUSE. n.f: [French.] A kind of ruftick flute. 
Co’rN:ious. adj. [corneus, Latin.] Horny; of a fubttance re- 
fembling horn. 
Such as have corneous or horny eyes, as lobfters, and crufta- 

als, are generally dimfighted. Brown. 
T. vat.ous fubmarine fhrubs are of a cormeeus or ligneous 


conftity p ion, onfifting chiefly of a fibrous matter. /Yoedward. 
CORNE- >” We [cornel W 3 cornier, French. ] 
xy. An wie; a ace inclofed by two walls or lines, which 
wo interfect ach other, if drawn beyond the point where 
meet. 


fecret or rem te place. 
‘There's no ing L have done yet, o’ my confcience, 
Deferves a cor? r. . Shake/peare. 
It-is better to wellina corner of a houfe-top, than with a 
brawling woman nd ina wide houfe. Proverbs. 
I am perfua that none of chefe things are hidden from 
him; forthist 1n_, was not done in a corner. és. 
All tbe inha- tants, in every corner of the ifland, have been 
abfulutely red ed under his immediate fubjection. Davies. 
Thofė vice , that lurk in the fecret corners of the fouh Mddif: 
` Your active fearch 

Leaves no cold wintry corner unexplor’d. Lhom/on. 

. The extremities; the utmoft limit: thus every corner is the 

whole or every part. : 
Might I but through my prifon, oncea day, 

Behold this maid, all corners elfe o’ th’ earth 


Let libeity make ufe of. Shake/pcare. 
I turn’d, and try’d each corner of my bed, 
To find if fleep were there; but fleep was loft. Dryd. 


CoRNER-STONE. 1. f. [corner and fone.) “Whe ftone that unites 
the two walls at the corner; the principal ftone. 

See you yond’ coin o'th’ capitol, yond’ corner=ffone ? Shak. 

A mafon was fitting a corner—/tone. l Howel. 

CorRNeR-TEETH ofa Herfe, are the four teeth which are placed 
betwcen the middling tecth and the tufhes; and are two above 
and two below, on each fide of the jaw, which fhoot forth 
when the horfe is four years and a half old. Far: iers Dié. 

Co’/RNERWISE. adv. [corner and wife.] Diagonally; with the 
corner in front. 

CORNET. 7. f. [cornette, French.] 

zx. A mufical inftrument blown with the mouth: ufed anciently 
in war, probably in the cavalry. 

Ifrael played before the Lord on pfalteries and on timbrels, 
and on cornets. i 2 Sa. vi. 5. 

‘Other wind inftruments require a forcible breath ; astrum- 
pets, cornets, and hunters horns. Bacon. 

Cornets and trumpets cannot reach his ear, 

Under an aétor’s nofe, he’s never near. Dryden. 

2. A company or troop of horfe ; perhaps as many as had a cor- 
net belonging to them. This fenfe is now difufed. 

Thefe noblemen were appointed, with fome cornets of horfe 
and bands of foot, to put themfelves beyond the hill where the 
rebels were encamped. Bacon. 

Sev t great horfes lay dead in the field, and one cornet 
was taken. ' ard. 

ay oe ned a body of five cornets of horfe- very full, 
ftandingin ve good order to receive them. Clarendon. 

3. The officer tha bears the {ftandard of a troop. 

4- CORNET ofa e, is the loweft part of his paftern that.runs 
round the coffin, d is diftinguifhed by the hair that joins and 
covers the-upper pa\t of the hoof. farrier’s Dik. 

5. A fcarf anciently wò. rn by doctors. Diët 

6. A head-drefs. N Dict. 

z. A CORNET of Pape is defcribed by Skinner to be a cap of 
paper, made by retaile for fmall wares. 

Cc‘/RNETTER. 2. /. [from ornet.] A blower of the cornet. 

So great was the rabb] of trumpcetters,. corneftersy and other 
muficians, that even CÍ, dius himfelf might have heard 
them. Flakewill on Providence. 

Co’ranice. n.f. [corniche, French.] The higkcft proje¢tion ofa 
wall or column. 

The cornice of the Palazzo Farnefe, which nm.akgs fo beau- 


tiful an effed&t below, when viewed more near] , be found 

* Orave1 Juft meafures. 2 Dryden. 
T'he walls were mafly brafs, the cornice high 

Blue metals crown’d, in colours-of the fky. . Pope. 


Cornice Ring. [In gunnery.] “The neat sing from the muZ-. 

zle backwards. y Chambers. 
COo'RNICLE. 2.f. [from cornu, Latin.] A little horn. - 

There will be found, on either fide, two black filaments, 

or membranous firings, which extend unt the lọng and 


fhorter csrnic/e, upon protrufion. ; Brown. 
CorRNicULATE. adj. [from cornu, Lat] A term botany. 
Corniculate plants are fuch as produce many a an 


horne pod.; and corniculate flowers are fuch hollow. } 
as have on their upper part a kind of fpur, or little horn "sha. 
Corny FACK. adj. [from ċornu and facio, Latin.] Producti of 
horns; making horns. : DH 

2 


wers 


Cc OR 


Corni’cerous. Latin. ] 

horns. 
Nature, in other cornigerous animals, hath placed the horns 

higher, and reclining ; as in bucks. Brown. 

CORNUWCOPIZ. n.f. [Lat.] The horn of plenty; a horn 
topped with fruits and flowers in the hands of a goddefs. 

Jo CoRNU'TE. V. a. [ecormutus, Latin.] To beituw horns; to 
cuckold. 

CoRNU'TED. adj.  [cornutus, 
horned ; cuckolded. 

Cornvu’to. 2. /. [from cornutus, Latin.] A man horned; a 


adj. [corniger, Horned ; 


havingt 


Latin.] Grafted with horns; 


cuckold. 
The peaking cornuto her hufband, dwelling in a continual 
larum of jealoufy. Shake/pearé. 
Co’rny. adj. [from cornu, horn, Latin.-] 
3. Strong or hard like horn; horny. 
Up food the corny reed, 
Embattel’d in her field. Ailton, 


2. [fromecrn.] Producing grain or corn. 
Tell me why the ant, 
*Midtt fummer’s plenty, thinks of winter’s want, 
A conftant journeys, careful to prepare 
er ítores; and bringing home the cormy ear. Pricr. 
CO'ROLLARY. 7. f. [corellarium, lsat. from corolla- finis coronat 
opus; or from corollair, Fr. a furplus.] 
r. The conclufion : a corollary feems to be a conclufion, whether 
following from the premifes neceflarily or not. 

Now fince we have confidered the malignity of this fin of 
detraction, it is but a natural corcllary, that we enforce our 
vigilance againft it. Government of the Tongue. 

As a corollary to this preface, in which I have done juftice 


to others; I owe fomewhat to myfelf. Dryden. 
2. Surplus. 
Bring a corollary, 
Rather than want. Shake/peare. 


CORO NA. n.f- [Latin.] A large flat member of the cornice, 
fo called becaufe it crowns the entablature and the whole or- 
der. Itis called by workmen the drip. Chambers. 

In a cornice the gola or cymatium of the corona, the coping, 
the modillions or dentelli, make a noble fhew by their grace- 
ful projections. Spectators 

Co’RoNnAL. 2. [. [corona, Latim] Acrown; a garland. 

Crown ye god Bacchus with a corena/, 

And hymen alfo crown with wreaths of vine. 

Co’RONAL. adj. Belonging to the top of the head. 

A man of about ‘forty-five years of age came to me, with 
a round tubercle between the fagittal and coronal future. F ifem. 

Co’RONARY. adj. [coronarius, Latin.] 

1. Relating toa crown; feated on the top of the head like a 
crown. l i 

. The bafilifk of older times was a proper kind of ferpent, 
not above three palms long, as fome accounts; and differenced 
from other ferpents by advancing his head, and fome white 
marks, or coronary {pots upon the crown. Brown. 

2. Itis applied in anatomy to arteries, which are fancied to en- 
compafs the heart in the manner of a garland. 

The fubftance of the heart itfelf is moft certainly made and 
nourifhed by the blood, which is conveyed to it by the coro+ 
mary arteries. ; Bentley's Sermons. 

Corona’tion. 2. f. [from corona, Latin.) 

I1. The aé& or folemnity of crowning a king. 

Fortune fmiling at her work therein, thata {caffold of exe- 


Spenfers 


cution fhould grow a {caffold of coronation. Sidney. 
Willingly I came to Denmark, 

‘To fhew my duty in your coronation. Shake/peare. 

A cough, fir; which I caught with ringing in the king’s 


affairs upon his coronation day- Shake/peare. 
Now emprefs fame had publifh’d the renown 


Of Sh—— ’s coronation through the town. Dryd. 
2. The pomp or affembly prefent at a coronation. 
In penfive thought recal the fancy’d fcene, 
See coronaticns rife oi every green. Pope. 


Co’/RONER. z. f. [from corona.) An officer whofe duty is to 
enquire, on the part of the king, how any violent death was 
occafioned ; for which purpofe a jury of twelve perfons is im- 
pannelled. 

Go thou and feek the coroner, and let him fit o° my uncle 5 
for he’s in the third -degree of drink; he’s drowned. Shake/p. 

CORONET. 7. f. [coronctta, Ital. the diminutive of corona, a 
crown.] An inferiour crown worn by the nobility. The 
coronet of a duke is adorned with fitrawberry leaves; that of 
a marquis has leaves with pearls interpofed ; that of an earl 
raifes the pearls above the leaves; that of a vifcount is fur- 
rounded with only pearls; that of a baron has only four 


earls. 
= The reft was drawn into a corenet of gold, richly fet with 
pearl. Sidney. 


In his livery 
Walk’d crowns and coronets, realms and iflands were 





As plates dropt from his pocket. Shakefp. 
All the reft are countefies. 

Their coronets fay fo. Shak wh 

Under 


COR 


Under a coronet his flowing hair, 


In curls, on cither cheek play’d. Milton. 
Nor could our nobles hope their bold attempt, 
W ho ruin’d crowns, would ceronets exempt. Dryden. 
Peersand dukes, and all their fweeping train, 
And garters, ftars, and co omets appear. Pope. 
Co’RPORAL. n.f. 


[corrupted from caporal, French.] ‘lhe 

loweft officer of the infantry, whofe office is to place and re- 
move the fentinels. 

‘The cruel corp’ra/ whifper’d in my ear, 

Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would fet meclear. Gay. 

Co’RPORAL of a ‘Ship. An officer that hath the charge of 

fetting the watches and fentries, and xelieving them; who 

fees that all the foldiers and failors keep their arms neat and 


clean, and teaches them how to ufe them. He has a mate 
under him, @Qrrise 


CO’/RPORAL. adj. [corporel, Fr. corpus, 
I1- Relating to the rody; belonging tothe body. 
To relicf of lazars and weak e, 
Of indigent faint fouls, paft corporal toil, 
A hundred alms-houfes, right well fupplied. 
Render to me fome corporal fign about her, 
More evident than this. Shake/fpeare. 
That God hath been otherwife feen, with corporal eyes, 
exccedeth the fmall proportion of my underftanding. Raleigh. 
They enjoy great.r fenfual pleafures, and feel fewer corporal 
pains, and are utter ftrangers to all thofe anxious and tor- 
menting thoughts, which perpetually haunt and difquiet man- 
kind. Atterbury. 
~2- Material; not fpiritual. In the prefent language, when body 
is ufed philofophically in oppofition to {fpirit, the word corpo- 
veal is ufed, as a sateireal being; but otherwife corporal. 
Corporeal is having a body ; corporal relating to the body. 
This diftin€tion feems not ancient. 
W hither are they vanith’d ? 
Into the air : and what feem’d corporal 
Melted, as breath, into the wind. 
And from thefe corporal nutriments, perhaps, 


‘Your bodies may at laft turn all to fpirit. Milton. 
sae AEEY, n. f. (from corporal.] ‘The quality of being 
embodied. 


If this light be not fpiritual, yet it approacheth neareft unto 


Latin.} 


Shake/p. 


Shakefp. 


{pirituality ; and if it have any corporality, then, of all other, 
the moft fubtile and pure. _— Raleigh. 

CoRPoRALLyY. adv. [from corporal.] Bodily. > 
T he fun is corporally conjoined with bańlifcus: Brown. 


CO’RPORATE. adj. [from corpus, Latin.] United in a bod 


OF Community 3 enabled to act in legal proceffles as an indi- 
vidual. 


Breakin 


; g forth like a fudden tempeft, he over-run all Maun- 
fter and C 


Onnaught, defacing and utterly fubverting all cor- 


Pirate towns that were not ftrongly walled. Spenfer. 
‘They anfwer in a joint and corporate voice, 
That now they are at fall. ` Shatkefpeare. 


‘The nobles of Athens being not at this time a corporate 
aflembly, therefore the refentment of the commons was ufually 
turned againft particular perfons. Swift. 

Co’RPORATENEsSS. 7. /. [from corpcrate.] ‘The ftate of a body 
corporate; a community. Di. 
CORPORACION. n. f. [from corpus, Latin.] 

A corporation is a body politick, authorized by the king’s 
charter to have a common feal, one head officer or more, and 
members, able, by their common confent, tó grantor receive, 
im law, any thing within the compafs of their charter: even 
as one man may do by law all things, that by law he is not 
forbidden ; and bindeth the fucteffors, as a fingle man binds 

his executor or heir. eae ° 
Of angels we are not to confider only what they are, and 
do, in regard of their own being; but that alfo which con- 
cerneth them, as they are linked intoa kind of corporation 
amongft themfelves, and of fociety or fellowfhip with men. 
Tooker, b. i. See. 4. 
Of this we find fome foot-fteps in our law, 
Which doth her root from God and nature take ; 

‘Ten thoufand men fhe doth together draw, 

And of them all one corporation make. Davies. 


Co’RPORATURE. n.f: [from corpus, Latin.] The ftate of a 
being embodied. 


Dic. 
CORPO'REAL. adj. [corp:reus, Latin.] 
x. Having a body; not immaterial. See CORPORAL. 
‘The fwiftnefs of thole circles attribute, 
Though numberlefs, to his omnipotence, 
“Ihat to ccrporeal fubftances could add ; 
Speed almoft fp ritual. Milton. 


Having furveyed the image of God in the foul, we are not 
to omit thofe characters that God imprinted upon the body, 
as much as a fpiritual fubftance could be pictured upon a cor- 
poreal. South’s Sermons. 

God being fuppofed to be a pure fpirit, cannot bethe ob- 


ject of any corporeal fenfe. Tillotfon. 
The courfe is finifh’d which thy fates decreed, 
And thou from thy corporeal prifon freed. Dryden. 


2. 


CORPORE'ITY. z. f- 


poreity which fuppofeth weight or gravity. . 


CoRPORIFICA’TION. 2. f. [from corporify. 


To 


COR 


Fix thy corporeal and internal eye : 

On the young gnat, or new-engender’d fly. 

It is ufed by Swift inaccurately for corporal: 

Iam not in a condition to make a true "p 
bury downs; and I declare, that a corporeal 

than a political one. 


Prior. 


even on Aimf- 
alfe ftep is worfe 


z Swift. 
[irom corporeus, Latin.] Materiality ; the 


quality of being embodied; the ftate of having z 


linefs. : 3 * 
Since philofophy affirmeth, that we are ddl {iabfances 
between the foul and the body, they muft ‘mit | ™ fome cor- 


Town, 

It is the faying of divine Plato, that mn is natu s hori- 
zon, dividing betwixt the upper hemifpher of immate in- 
tellects and this lower corporeity. Glan 

The one attributed coporeity to God, md the other fhape 
and figure. Stilling feet. 


The a& of giving 
body or palpability. 


CorRPO’RIFY. V. a. 
infpiffate into body.. 
A certain fpirityous fubftance, extract 
taken for the fpisit of the world corporifred. 


[from corpus, Lat To embody; to 


out of it, is mif- 


Boyle. 
Cr in ba. Ecorps, Fr. corpus, Latin. ] 
I. A body, in cogtempt. 
Though plenteous, all too little feems 
To ftuff this man, this vaft unhide-bound corps. Milton. . 
Helooks as man was made, with face ere 
‘That fcorns his brittle corps, and feems afham’d 
He’s not all fpirit. Dryden. 
2. A carcafe; a dead body; a corfe. 
Nota friend grect 
aat 4 or corps, where'my bones fhall be thrown. Shak. 
ere was the murder’d corps in covert laid, 
And violent death in thoufand fhapes difplay’d. Dryd. 
„See where the corps of thy dead fon approaches. Addi fon. 
' The corpfe was laid out upon the floor by the e 


Coaecriuce 
Co’/RPULENCY. 


ooaeon and growing in breadth rather than i > 
SCLE. n.f- [corpufculum, Lat.] 


CORPUSCULAR. 
CORPUSCULA'RIAN. 


s mperor’s 
command: he then bid every one light his flambeau, and ftand 
about the dead body. Addifon. 


A body of forces. 


èa. S- [corpulentia, Latin.] 
Bulkinefs of body ; flefhinefs ; fulnefs of ficth. 
‘To what a cumberfome unwieldinefs, 
And burdenous corpulence my love had grown. Donne. 
It is but one fpecies of corpulency; for there may be bulk 
without fat, from the great-quantity of mufcular flefh, the cafe 


of robuft Arbuthnot. 
gorp 3 grolinefs of matter. 


“Khe mufculous fieíh.ferves for the vibration of the tail, the 

corpulency of the water requiring a great force to 

Ray on the Creation. 

adj. [corpulentus, Flefhy ; bulky; 
having, pom bodily bulk. 

We fay it is a flefhy ftile, when there is much periphrafis, 

circuit of words; and when with more than eno gh, it 


grows fat and corpulent. ' Ben. Fobnfon. 
Excefs of nourifhment is hurtful; for it ma . S haga Seer 


Bacon. 
mall body; a 


Latin.] 


particle of matter; an atom; a little fragm nt. 
It will add much to our fatisfaGtion, i hofe corpufcles can 
be difcovered with microfcopes. . 


Newton. 
‘Who knows what are the figures cf me little corpufcles that 
compofe and diftinguifh different bodie’ ? WH: 


atts. 

‘adj. [from corpuxtulum, Lat.] Relating 
to bodies; -:omprifing bodies. Ie is 
the diftinguifhing epithet of that plalofophy which attempts 
the rational folution of all phyfical a/spearances by the aétion of 


angbody upon another. 

$ to natural philofopby I do mot expe& to fee any princi- 

ples d, mow comprehefive and intelligible than the 

corpufcularian or méchanical. Bolle. 
his may be faid, that the modern corpu/fcularians talk, in 


moft things ore intelligibly than the peripateticks. Bentley. 

The.m hanical or corpu/cu/ar philofophy, though perad- 
ventur, eldeft, as well as the beft in ad lain 
.dead form y ages in contempt and oblivion. ley. 


Co’R RACL » 
Ze CoRRA‘DE. V. d. 


CORRICLE. . ; 
[corrads, Latin.] To rub off; to wear 


'. away by frequent rubbing ; te fcrape together 


CoRRADIA’/TION. 7. f.: 


To 
x. 


[con and radius, Lat. ] A conjunction 
of rays in one point. ne ; 
The impreffion of colour worketh not but by a come of di- 
ret beams, 6r right lines, whereof the bafis is in. the obje&, 
and the vertical point in the eye; fo as thereis a corradiation, 
and con” c&tion -of beams. Bacon. 
+. ECT. v.a. [corrigo correctum, Latin.) 

. -unifíh ; to chaftife ; to difcipline. 
¿ad accidents, and a ftate of affliction, is a fchool virtue į 
torreé?s levity, and interrupts the confidënce of fin ig. Tayl. 
B- . ' Afte: 


COR 
After he kas once been corrected for a lie, you muft be fure 
never after to pardon it in him. Tocke: 
Children being to be reftrained by the parents only in vici- 
ous things, a look or nod only ought to rorreé? them, when 
they do amifS. Locke: 
2. Iò amend ; to take away faults, in writings or life. 
‘This is a defect in the firft make of fome men’s minds, 
which can fcarce ever be correé?ed afterwards, either by learn- 


1c or ‘ _ Burnet. 
worrets r- ture, from what actually fhe is in individuals, 
to what ff - ow, t to be, and what fhe was created. Dryden. 


I writ, b>tecaute it amufed mie ; I correé¥ed, becaufe it was as 

pleafant tarme to « rreé? as to write. Pope. 

‘The Mind mayı cool; and be at leifure to attend to its 

dome - concern. to confider what habit wants to be cor- 

» and what if lination to be fubdued. Rogers. 

$. TO obviate the quə- ities of one ingredient by another, or by 

any method of prep. ration. 

As in habitual „out or ftones; 

The only thing mat can be done, 

Is to correé? your--drink and diet, 

And keep the ` ard foc in quiet: Pa Prior: 

In cafes of acid -y, water is the proper drink : its quali of 
relaxing may be reéted by boiling it with fome animal fub- 
ftances; as ivor or hartfhorn. E ESS aie Arbnthnort: 

4- To remark faults. SRI 
CORRE'CT. adj. [correéfus, Latin.] Revifed or finifhed with ex- 
=étnefs ; frec from faults. : 
What verfe can do, he has perform’d in this, 

Which he prefumes the molt correé? of his. Dryden. 

Always ufe the moft correé? editions: various readings will 
be only troublefome, where the fenfe and language is com- 
plete. Felton. 

CORRECTION. 7. /. [from corred.] 
x. Punifhment; difcipline; chaftifement; penalty. 
Wilt thou, pupil like, 
‘Take thy correé?ion mildly, kifs the rod ? 
An oftenfive wife, 

‘That hath enrag’d him on to offer ftrokes, 

As he is ftriking, holds his infant up, 

And hangs refolv’d correé7ion in the arm 

That was uprear’d to execution. Shakefpearé. 

WVe are all but children here under the great mafter of the 
family ; and he is pleafed, by hopes and fears, by mercies and 
corrections, to inftruct us in virtue. Watts. 

2. Alteration to a better ftate į the act of taking away faults 3 
amendment. 

Another poet, in another age, may take the fame liberty 
with my wiitings; if, at leaft, they live long enough to de- 
{ferve correé?tion. Dryden. 

3. That which is fubftituted in the place of any thing wrong. 

Corrections or improvements fhould be adjoined, by way of 

note or commentary in their proper places. atts. 
4- Reprehenfion ; animadverfion. : s 

‘They procecd with judgment and s ar eftablifhing 
their affertions not only with great folidity, but fubmittiny 
them alfo unto the correéfion of future difcovery. Brown. 

One fault was too great lenity to her fervants, to whom fhe 
always gave good counfel, but often too gentle cor*edé?ion. 

Arbuthnot’s Fiiftory of ‘Jobn Bull. 
. of noxious qualities, by the addition of fomething 


Shake/peareés 


‘ss. Abatem 
co 

“lo make urts hot, ambitious, wholefomce, do not take 

A dram of untry dulnefs ; do not add 

Corrections, © t as chymifts purge the bad. Donne: 

CoRRE’CTIONER. f. [from correétion. One that has been 
in the houfe of co rection ; a jayl-bird. This feems to be 
the meaning in She efpeare. 

I will have you oundly fwinged for this, you blue-bottle 
rogue! you filthy far ifhed correétioner / Shake/peare. 

CoRRE'’cCTIVE. adj. [fro 1 correé?.] Having the power to alter 
or obviate any bad qua ities. 

Miulberries are pectoa l, corrective of the bilious alcali. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments: 
CoRRE‘CTIVE. 2. f- 
a. That which has the power of altering or obviating any thing 
amifs. 

T'he hair, wool, feathers and {cales, which all animals of 
prey do fwallow, area feafonable and neceflary correé?ive, to 
pre- işreedineís from filling themfelves too fuc- 
culent a food. Ray. 

Humanly fpeaking, and according to the rmethod of the 
world, and the little correctives fupplied by art and difcipline, 
it feldom fails but an ill principle has its courfe, and nature 
makes good its blow. South. 

2. Limitation ; reftriction. 

“Fhere feems to be fuch an inftance in the regiment, which 
the human foul exercifeth fn relation to tht body, that with 
certain correctives and exceptions, may give fome kind of ex- 
plication or adumbration thereof. Hale. 

Corr CTLY. adv. [from _correct.] Accurately ; mfitely 5 
exactly ; without faults. 

Ne XXXII. 


There are' ladies, without knowing what tenfes and parti- 


ciples, adverbs and prepofitions are, {peak as propcrly and as 
correctly as moft gentlemen who Have been bred up in the or- 


dinary methods of grammar {chools. Locke. 
Such lays as heither ebb rior flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low. Pope. 


CoRRE’cTNeEss. 7: f. [from correc?.] Accuracy ; 
freedom from faults. 

Too much labour often takes away the fpirit, by adding to 
the polifhing ; fo that there remains nothing but a dull co,- 
recine/s, a piece without any confidcrable faults, but with few 
beauties. Dryden. 

“The foftnefs of the flefh, the dclicacy of the fhape, air 
and pofture, and the correé?nc/s of defign in this ftatue, are 


exactneis ; 


inexpreffible. AMddifon. 
Late, very late, corredé?ne/s grew our care, 
When the tir’d nation breath’d from civil war. Pope. 


‘Thofe pieces have never before been printed from the true 
copies, or with any tolerable degree of correé?n-/s. Swift. 
CorRReE’cror. n. f: [from corred.] 
x. He that amends, or alters, by punifhment or animadverfion. 
How many doés zeal urge rather to do juftice on fome fins, 
than to forbear all fin ? How many rather to be corredé7ors than 
practifers of religion. . Sp att, 
With all his faults he fets up to be an univerfal refi rmer 
arid correé?or of abufes, and a remover of grievances. Swift. 
2. He that revifes any thing to free it from faults; as the cor- 
rector of the prefs, that amends the errours committed in 
printing. 

I remember a perfon, who, oy his ftile and literature, feems 
to have been the correé¥or of a hedge prefs in Little Britain, 
proceeding gradually to an author. Swifts 

3. In medicine. 

Such an ingredient in à compofition, as guards againft or 
abates the force of another; as the lixivial falts prevent the 
grievous vellications of refinous purges, by dividing their par- 
ticles, and preventing their adhefion to the intefliaal mem- 
branes, whereby they fometimes dccafion intolerable gripings š 
and as fpices and carminative feeds alio affift in the eafier ope- 
ration of fome catharticks, by diffipating col!eé&tions of wind- 
In making a medicine, fuch a thing is called a corretor which 
deftroys or diminifhes a quality that it could not otherwife be 
difpenfed with : thus turpentines are correé?ors of quickfilver, 
by deftroying its fluxility, and making it capable of mixture; 
and thus rectified f{pirit of wine breaks off the points of fome 
acids, fo as to make them become fafe and good remedies, 
which before were dcftruéctive. uincy. 

To CO'RRELATE. v. n. [from con and relatus, Latin.) o 
have a reciprocal relation, as father and fon. 
Ce’RRELATE. 2. f. One that ftands in the oppofite relation. 

It is one thing for a father to ceafe to be a father, by caft- 


ing off his fon; and another for him to ceafe to be fo, by 
the death of his fon: in this the relation is at an end, for 
want of a correlate: South. 


CORRELATIVE. adj. [con and relativas, Latin.] Having a re- 
ciprocal relation, fe that the exiftence of one in a pafticular 
{tate depends upon the exiftence of another. 

Father and fon, hufband and wife, and fuch other correla- 
tive terms, feem nearly to belong one to another. South. 

Giving is a relative action, and fo requires a correlative to 
anfwer it: giving, on one part; transfers no property, unlefs 
there be an accepting on the other. South. 

CoRRE/LATIVENESs. 2. f: [from correlative.] "The ftate of 
being correlative: 

CoRRE’PTION. 7. f. [corripio, correptum, Latin.] Objurgation ; 
chidirig ; reprehenfion ; reproof. 

If we muft needs be talking of cther peoples faults, let it 
not be to defame, but to amend them, by converting our de- 
traction and backbiting into admonition and fraternal cor- 
reption. Government of the Tongue: 

To CORRESPO/ND. v. 2. [con and refpondeo, Latin. ] 

1; To fuit; to anfwer; to be proportionate; to be adequate 
to; to be adapted; to fit. 

The days, if one be compared with another fucceffively 
throughout the year, are found not to be equals and will nor 
juftly corre/pond with any artificial or mechanical equa] mea- 
fures of time. Folder. 

Words being but empty founds, any farther than they are 
figns of our ideas, we cannot but affent to them, as they cor- 
refpond to thofe ideas we have, but no farther than that. Locke. 

2. To keep up commerce with another by alternate letters; 

CoRRESPO’NDENCE. : ; 

Coar ccvowenwce. n. J- [from corre/pond.]} 

x. Relation; reciprocal adaptation of one thing to another. 

Between the law of their heavenly operations; and the ac- 
tions of men in this our ftate of mortality, fuch corrc/pondence 
there is as maketh it expedient to know in fome fort the one, 
for the others more perfeét direction. fLHooker. 

Whatever we fancy, things keep their courfe; and their 
habitudes, corre/pondencies, and relations keep the fame to one 
another. Locke. 

2. Intercourfe ; reciprocal intelligence. 


5s R Í had 


COR 


I had difcovered thofe unlawful correfpondencies they had 
ufed, and engagements they had made to embroil my king- 
doms. King Charles. 

Sure the villains hold a corre/ponden-e 

With the encmy, and thus they would betray us. Denham. 

It happens very oddly, that the pope and I fhould have the 
fame thought much about the fame time: my enemies wiil be 
apt to fay, that we hold a corre/psndence together, and act by 
concert in this matter. EF Addifon. 

3. Friendfhip ; interchange of offices or civilitics. 

Let fuch military perfons be affured, and well reputed of, 
rather than fa€lious and popular ; holding alfo good corre/pon- 
dence with the other great men in the ftate. I3uacon. 

CORRESPO NDENT. adj. [from corre/pond.] Suitable 5 adapted; 
agreeable ; antwerable.- i 

What good or evil is there under the fun, what action cor- 
refpondent or repugnant unto the law which God hath im- 
pofed upon his creatures, but in or upon it God doth work, 
according to the law which himfelf hath etcrnally purpofed to 


keep. Fdooker. 
And as five zones th’ etherial regions bind, 
Five correspendsnt are to earth affign’d. Dryden. 


CoRRESPOU'NDENT. 1. f. One with whom intelligence or com- 
merce is kept up by mutual meffages or letters. , 

He wis pleafed to command me to fend to him, and receive 
from him all his letters from and to all his correfpondents at 
home ani abroad. Denham. 

CoRR SPO'NSIVE. adj. [from corre/pond.] Anfwerable ; adapted 
to any thing. 

Piiam’s fix gates i’ th’ city, with mafly ftaples, 

And corre/ponfive and fulfilling bolts, 

Sperre up the fons of Troy. 

CORRIDOR. 2. f- [French.] 

1. [In fortification.] The covert way lying round the whole 
compafs of the fortifications of a place. 

2. [In architecéture.] A gallery or long ifle round about a build- 
ing, leading to feyeral chambers at a diftance from each 
other. Farris. 

T here is fomething very noble in the amphitheatre, though 
the high wall and corridors that went round it are almoft in- 
tirely ruined. Addijon. 

CORRI'GIBLE. adj. [from corrigo, Lat.] 

x. That which may be altered or amended. 

2. He who is a proper object of punifhment; punifhable. 

He was taken up very fhort, and adjudged corrigible for fuch 
prefumptuous language. owel. 

3- Correćłive ; having the power to correct... 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our wills are 
gardeners ; fo that, if we will either have it fteril with idle- 
nefs, or manured with induftry, the power and corrigible au- 
thority of this lies in our will. Shakefpeare. 

CORRI vAr. 2. f. [con and rival.] Rival; competitor. 

‘They had governors commonly out of the two families of 
the Geraldines and Butlers, both adverfaries and corrivals one 


Shake/peare. 


againift the other. Spenfer. 
Hie that doth redeem her thence, might wear 
Without corrival all her dignities. Shake/peare. 


CoRRI VALERY. oppo- 
fition. 

CORRO'BORANT. adj. [from csrroborate.] Having the power 
to give ftrength. . 

. There be divers forts of bracelets fit to comfort the fpirits, 
and they be of three intentions, refrigerant, corrobsrant, and 
aperient. Bacon. 

Te CORRO’“BORATE. v.a. [con and roboro, Lat.] 
1. To confirm ; to eftablifh. 

Machiavel well noteth, though in an ill-favoured inftance, 
there is no trufting to the force of nature, nor to the bravery 
of words, except it be corroborate by cuftom. Bacon. 

2. To ftrengthen; to make ftrong. 

‘To fortify imagination there be three ways; the authority 
whence the belief is derived, means to quicken and corroborate 
the imagination, and means to repeatit and refrefhit. Bacon. 

It was faid that the prince himfelf had, by the fight of fo- 
reign courts, and obfervations on the different natures of 
people, and rules of government, much excited and awaked 
his {pirits, and corroborated his judgment. Wotton. 

As any limb well and duly exercifed grows ftronger, the 
nerves of the body are corre’orated thereby. WF atts. 

C.. RRORORA'TION. z. f. [ from corroborate. ] The aét of 
ftren=thening or confirming; confirmation by fome additional 
fecurity 5 addition of ftrength. 

The lady herfelf procured a bull, for the better corr:bora- 
ticn of the marriage. ` Bacon. 

ConRw’BORATIVE. adj. [from corrolorate.] Having the power 
of increafing ftrength. 

In the cure of an ulcer, with a moift intemperies, as the 
heart is weakened by too much humidity, you are to mix cor- 
rohorat.ves of an aftringent faculty ; and the ulcer alfo requireth 

2 to be dried. —S¥ifeman. 
T: CORRO/’DE. v. a. [corrodo, Latin.] To eat away by de- 


grees, as a menftruum; to prey upon; toconfume; to wear 
away gradually. 


a. f: [from corrival.] Competition ; 


COR 


Statefmen purge vice with vice, and may csrrosie 
The bad with bad, a fpider with a toad ; 
For fo ill thralls not them, but they tame ill, 
And make her do much good againft her will. Doors. 
We know that aqua-fortis corroding copper, which is it 
that gives the colour to verdigreafe, is wont to reduce it to a 


green blue folution. Boyle 
The nature of mankind, left to itfelf, woul foon h 

fallen into diffolution, without the inceflant 

vafions of fo long a time. fubit 

Hannibal the Pyreneans p? t, fo ances 

And fteepy Alps, the mounds that nz-ure c oie ——_ 
And with correding juices, as he wen aan IE 
A paffage through the living rock he Ment. s hori- 
Fifhes, which neither chew their me; t nor grin = 


ftomachs, do, by a diffolvent liquor iere provided, corrode 
and reduce it into a chylus. ju Ray. 

The blood turning acrimoniouss corr des the veffels, produ- 
cing almoft all the difeafes of the inflam iatory kind. Arbuthnot. 

Through the hear 

Should jealoufy its venom once difft. 

Tis then delightful mifery no more, 

But agony unmixt, inceflant gall, 

Corroding every thought, and blafting 

Love’s ar A Thom/fe-2. 

CoRRO’DENT. adj. [from cerrode.] Having the power of cor- 
roding or wafting any think away. 

CORRO'DIBLE. adj. [from correde.} Pofiible to be confumed 
or corroded. 

Metals, although corrodible by waters, yet will not fuffer a 
liquation from the powerfuleft heat cornmunicable unto that 
element. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

Co’rropyY. 2. /- [from corredo, Latin.] A defalcation from 
an allowance or falary for fome other than the original 
purpofe. 

In thofe days even noble perfons, and other meaner men, 
ordered corrodics and penfions to their chaplains and fervants 
out of churches. Ayliffe. 

CORROSIBYLITY. 2. f- [from ccorrofible.] The quality of being 
corrofible ; poffibility to be confumed by a menftruum. 

CorRo’sisLe. adj. [from corrode.) Poffible to be confumed 
by a menftruum. 


CoRRO'SIBLENESS. 2. f. [from corrofible.] Sufceptibility of cor- 
rofion. Dié. 


Corro’ston. n. f. [corrodo, Latin.] The power of eating or 
wearing away by degrees. 
` Correfien is a particular fpecies of diffolution of bodies, 
either y an acid, or a faline menftruum. Itis almoft wholl 
defigned for the refolution of bodies moft ftrongly conipacied, 
as bones and metals ;:;fo that the menftruums h 5 
have a confiderable moment or force. ‘Thefe liquors, whe- 
ther acid or urinous, are nothing but falts diffolved in a little 
phlegm ; therefore thefe being folid, and confequently con- 
taining a confiderable quantity of matter, do both attraét one 
another more, and are alfo more attracted by the particles of 
the body to be diffolved ; fo when the more folid bodies are 
put inta faline menftruums, the attra&tion is {tronger than in 
-;, Other folutions ; and the motion, which is always proportional 
to the attraction, is more violent: fo that we ma eafily con- 
ceive, when the motion is in fuch a mani a increafed, it 
fhould drive the falts into the pores of the *:. > nd open 
and loofen their cohefion, though ever fo rm. Quincy. 
If there be any medicine that purge th, and hath neither 
of the firft two manifeft qualities, itis _. be held fufpected as 
a kind of poifon ; for that it worketh “either by corrofion, -or 
by a fecret malignity and enmity to rature. QCOMe 
That corrofion and diffolution of bc sies, even the moft folid 
and durable, which is vulgarly afcr’bed to the air, is caufed 
merely by the action of water up n them; the air beine fo 
far from injuring and preying upor the bodies it environs, that 
it contributes to their fecurity an_ prefervation. FF codward. 
CorRoO’sIVE. adj. [from corrode, atin. It was anciently pro- 
nounced with the accent on the firft fyllable, now indif- 
ferently.] 


I. Having the power of confuming or wearing away. 


ere employed, 


Gold, after it has been divided by corrofive li i i 
A quors into in-. 
vifible parts; yet may prefently be precipitated, fo as to appear 


again in: ts own form. 
: f cred fons of vengeance, on 
Corrofi e famine waits, and kills the year. Thomfon. 
2. Havin,, the quality to fret or vex. 
- If the maintenance of ceremonies be a correftve to fuch as 
oppugn them, undoubtedly to fuch as maintain them it can be 
no great pleafure, when they behold that which they reverence 


is oppugned. : 
Corro’sive. z. f. Fiooker 


I1. That which has the 
the flefh f an ulcer. 
H meant his corrofives to apply, 
. d with ftri& diet tame his ftubborn malady. - Spenjfer. 
Be at which has the power of fretting, or of giving pain. 
Such fpeeches favour not of God in him that u.eth them, 
: and 


Grew. 


quality of wafting any thing away, as 


C O R 


and unto virtuoufly difpofed minds they are grievous corrofrues. 
#ooker. 


Away; though parting be a fretful corroffue, 


It is applied to a deathful wound. , Shake/peare. 
Care is no cure, but rather corrofive, 
For things that are not to be remedied. Shake/peare. 
CoRRO’SIVELY. adu. [from corrofve.] 
Like corrofive. 
worreée ~-~ «- tafted fomewhat corrofvely. Boyle. 


to what fisthe power of corrofion. 

I writ, DUEN ES a. fJ- [from corrofive.] ‘The quality of cor- 
pleafant tcfar; ai away ; acrimony. 

The e do infi fe, to what he meant for meat, 

domet? ofivenefs, r intenfe cold or heat. Donne. 

tpetre betr ys upon the tongue no heat nor corrofivenefs 

‘at all, but coldni fs, mixt with a fomewhat languid relifh re- 

taining to bitterri. fs. Boyle. 

CO'RRUGANT. adj? [from corrugate.] Having the power of 
contracting into rinkles. 

To COYRRUGAT_. v. a. [corrugo, Latin.] To wrinkle or 
purfe up; as ths kin is drawn into wrinkles by cold, or any 
other caufe. Quincy. 

The cramp ¢ meth of contraction of finews: it cometh 
either by cold r drynefs ; for cold and drynefs do both of 
them contract and corrugate. re _ Bacon, 

CoRRUGA‘’TION. 7z. f- [ from corrugate.] _ Contraction into 
wrinkles. 

‘The pain of the folid parts is the corrugation or violent agi- 
tation of fibres, when the fpirits are irritated by fharp hu- 
mmours. Floyer. 

Ze CORRUPE. corrumpo corruptus, Latin.] 

x. To turn from a found to a putrefcent ftate ; to infeĉt. 

2. To deprave; to deftroy integrity ; to vitiate; to bribe. 

I fear left by any means, as the ferpent beguiled Eve 
through his fubtilty, fo your minds fhould be corrupted from 
the fimplicity that is in Chrift. 2 Corinthians. 

Even what things they naturally know, in thofe very things, 


UV. a. 


as hearts void of reafon, they corrupted themfelves. ude. 

Evil communications corrupt good manners. 1 Corinthians. 
All that have mifcarried 

By underhand, corrupted, foul injuftice. Shake/peare. 


I have heard it faid, the fitteft time to corrupt a man’s wife, 
is when fhe’s fallen out with her hufband. Shake/peare. 
But ftay, I fmell a man of middle earth 5 
With tryal fire touch me his finger-end ; 
If he be chafte, the flame will back defcend, 
And turn him to no pain; but if he ftart, 
It is the flefh of a corrupted heart. Shakefpeare. 
Language bcing the conduit whereby men convey their 
‘knowledge, he that makes an ill ufe of it, though he does nou 
corrupt the fountains of knowledge, which are in things, yet 
he ftops the pipes. ocke. 
Hear the black trumpet through the world proclaim, 
That not to be corrupted is the Thats. Pope. 
3- To fpoil; to do mifchief. 
Zo CORRUPT. Vv. n. “To become putrid ; to grow rotten; .o 
putrefy. i 
“The aptnefs or propenfion of air or 
no doubt, is to be found before 


water to corru,- 3r 
it break forth into 


putre 
manifei «© céts of difeafes, blafting, or the like. Bacon. 
Cor `>“ . V., [from corrupt.] Vitious; tainted with wick- 


t integrity. 

Let no corru, communication proceed out of your mouth, 
but that which i.. ood to the ufe of edifying. LE phefians. 

Corrupt, corru,-, and tainted in defire. Shake/peare. 

‘Thefe kind o. knaves I know, which in this plainnefs 

Harbour more ci ft, and more corrupter ends, 

Than twenty filky ducking obfervants. Shake/peare: 

Some, who have E ‘en corrupt in their morals, have yet been 
infinitely folicitous to ave their children ease brought up. 

outh’s Sermons. 
CORRU'PTER. 2. f. [fromi\orrupt.] He that taints or vitiates ; 
he that leffens purity or isgegrity. 
W iiat is here ? 

‘The fcriptures of the loyal Leonatus, 

All turn’d to herefy? Away, aways 

Corrupters of my faith ! Shake/peare. 

From the vanity of the Greeks, the corrupfeis of all truth, 
who Wit all ground of certainty, vaunt_*Leif antiquity, 
came the errour firlt of all.. Raleigh. 

Thofe great corrupters of Chriftianity, -and indeed of natu- 
ral religion, the Jefuits. Addifon. 

CorruprTrisivLiry. 2. f. [from ccerruptib/e.] Poffibility to be 
corrupted. 

CoRRU‘’PTIBLE. adj. [from.<orrupt.] 

x. Sufeeptible of deftruction, by natural decay, 
violence. 

Our corruptible bodies could never live the Jife they fhall 
live, were it not that they are joined with his body,:,which is 
incg=aptible, and that his is in ours as a caufe of ‘ninorta- 
lity. ooker- 

It ?s a devouring corruption of the effential mixture, , hich 


ednefs ; wit 


or without 


COR 


confifting chiefly of an oily moifture, is cop sustii/e through 
diffipation. = Hinrvey. 
The feveral parts of which the world confifts, being in 
their nature corruptible, it is more than probable, thar, in an 
infinite duration, this frame of things would long fince have 
been diffolved. Tilotjon. 
2. Sufceptible of corruption ; poffible to be tainted or vitiated. 
CorRRU’PTIBLENESS. 7. f. [from corruptible.] Sufceptibility of 
corruption. 
CorRvU’PTIBLY. adv. [from corruptible.] 
to be corrupted, or vitiated. 
It is too late ; the life of all his blood 
Is touch’d corruptibly. 
CORRU PTION. 2. f: [corruptio, Lat.] 
x. The principle by which bodies tend to the feparation of their 
parts. . 
2. Wickednefs ; perverfion of principles ; lofs of integrity. 
Precepts of “morality, befides the natural corruption of our 
tempers, which makes us averfe to them, arc fo abftracted 
from ideas of fenfc, that they feldom get an opportunity ‘for 


In fuch a manner as 


Shake/peare. 


def{criptions and images. Addifon. 

Amidit corruption, luxury and rage, 

Still leave fome ancient virtues to our age. Pope. 

3- Putrefcence. 

The wife contriver, on his end intent, 

Careful this fatal errour to prevent, 

And keep the waters from corruption free, 

Mix'd them with falt, and feafon’d all the fea: Blackmore. 


4- Matter or pus in a fore. 

5- The means by which any thing is vitiated ; depravation. 
After my death I wifh no other herald, 

No other {peaker of my living actions, 

To keep mine honour from corruption, 
But fuch an boneft chronicler as Griffith. Shake/pearé. 
The region hath by conqueft, and corruption of other lan- 
uages, received new and differing names. Raleigh. 
All thofe four kinds of corruption are very common in their 
language ; for which reafons the Greck tongue is become 
much altered. Brerewood. 
6. [In law.] An infection growing to a man attainted of felony 
or treafon, and to his iffue: for as he lofeth all to the prince, 
or other lord of the fee, fo his ifue cannot be heir to him, or 
to any other anceftor, of whom they might have claimed by 
him ; and if he were noble, or a gentleman, he and his chil- 
dren are made ignoble and eet. in reípećt of the ener 
owel. 
Corrvu’PTIvE. adj. [ from corrupt. ] Having the quality of 

taiating or vitiating. ; i M 
Not refembling themfelves according to feminal condition, 

yet carrying a fettled habuude unto the corruptive originals. 
Brows Vulgar Errours. 
It fhould be endued with an acid ferment, or fome corrup- 
tive quality, for fo fpeedy a diffolution of the meat and pre- 
paration of the chyle. a ay- 
CORRU PTLESs. adj. [from corrupt.] Infufceptible of corrup- 


eS All around 


‘The borders, with corruptle/s myrrh are crown’d. 
Corrvu’PTLY. adv. [from corrupt.] , : i i 
x. With corruption; with taint; with vice; without integrity. 

O that eftates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not deriv’d corruptly, that clear honour 

Were purchas’d by the merit of the wearer. Shate/peare. 

We have dealt very cor, uptly againft thee, and have not 

kept the commandments. , Nebemiah. 
2. Vitioufly ; improperly ; contrary to purity. 
We have corruptly contracted moft names, 


places. 

CorrRvu PTNESS. 2. f. [from corrupt. ] 
tion; putrefcence ; vice. . 
CORSAIR. n.f: (French.] A pirate; one who profeffles to 

feize merchants. 
Corse. 2. f- (corps, French.] 


l. A body. z 
F g: he was ftrong, and of fo mighty cor/e, 


As ever wielded fpear in warlike hand. 

2. A dead body; a carcafe : a poetical word. 
That from her body, full of filthy fin, 
He reft her hateful head, without remorfe ; 
A ftream of coal-black blood forth gufhed from her cor/e. 

Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
Set down the corfe; or, by faint aul, 
T'll make a corfe of him that difobeys. Slake/peare. 
What may this mean? 
‘That thou, dead cor/e, agains ri complete íteel, 
ifit’ i of the moon, 
Revifit’ft thus the glimpfes ETR 


Making night hideous ? i 
Here lay him down, my friends, 


Full in my fight, that I may view at leifure : 
Tite bloody ae and count thofe glorious wounds. Addifon. 


You heard the groans, 
Heard nightly plung’d, amid’ the fullen waves, 
The frequent cor/e. ; 


Dryden. . 


both of men and 
Camden. 


The quality of corrup- 


Spenfer< 


Thomfor. 
Co’RSELE™. 


cos 


Co’RSELET. 2. f. [corfelet, French.] A light armour for the 
forepart of the body. 
Some fhirts of maile, fome coats of plate put on, _ 
Some don’d a cuirace, fome a corflet bright. Fairfax. 


They lath, they foin, they país, they {ftrive to bore 
“Their corflets, and their thinneft parts explore. Dryden. 
But hcroes, who o’ercome or die, 
Have their hearts hung cxtremely high ; 
The ftrings of which, in battle’s heat, i 
Againft their very cors’ lets beat. Prior. 


CORTICAL. adj. | cortex, bark, Lat.] Barky ; belonging to 
the outer part; belonging to the rind ; outward. ; 
Their laft extremities form a little gland, (all thefe little 
glands together make the cortical part of the brain) terminat- 
ing in two little veffels. Cheyne. 
Co'RTICATED. adj. [from corticatus, Lat.] Refembling the 
bark of a tree. r 
This animal is a kind of lizard, a quadruped corticated and 
depilous, that is, without wool, fur, or hair. roun. 
COo'RTICOSE. adj. [from corticofus, Lat.] Full of bark. Dia. 
Corve’tro. 2. f/. The curvet. See CURVET. i 
You muft draw the horfe in his career with his manage, 
and turn, doing the corvetto and leaping. ; Peacham. 
CORU SCANT. adj. [corufco, Latin.] Glittering by flafhes ; 
flafhine. 
CoRUSCA‘TION. n. f- 
tion of light. . i , 
We fee that lightnings and corufcations, which are near at 
hand, yield no found. , Bacon. 
We may learn that fulphureous fteams abound in the bowels 
of the carth, and ferment with minerals, and fomctimes take 


[corufcatio, Lat.] Flafh; quick vibra- 


fire with a fudden corufcation and explofion. Newton. 
How heat and moifture mingle in a mafs, 
Or belch in thunder, or in lightning blaze ; 
Why nimble corufcurions {trike the eye, 
And bold tornado’s bluiter in thé fky. Garth. 
CorRY'’MBIATED. adj. [ corymbus, Latin. ] Garnifhed with 
branches of berries. Dic. 


CORYMBI'FEROUS. adv. [from corymbus and fero, Lat.] Bear- 
ing fruit or berries in bunches. 

Corymbiferous plants are diftinguifhed into fuch as have a 
radiate flower, as the fun-flower ; and fuch as have a naked 
flower, as the hemp-agrimony, and mugwort: to which are 
added thofe a-kin hereunto, fuch as fcabious, teafel, thiftle, 
and the like. uincy. 

CORY MIBUS. n. £ [Latin.] 

It in general fignifies the top of any thing; but amongit 
the ancient botanifts it was ufed to exprefs the bunches or 
clufters of berries of ivy, or the like: amongft modern bota- 
nifts it is ufed for a compounded difcous flower, whofe feeds 
are not pappous, or do not fly away in down; fuch are th 
flowers of daifies, and common marygold; and therefore Mr. 
Ray makes one genus of plants to be fuch as have a compound 
difcous flower, without any downy wings to carry off their 
feeds. . Duincy. 

Cosci’nomancy. 2. f- [from xéoxivova fieve, and pavrise, di- 
vination.J] ‘The art of divination by means of a fieve. A very 
‘ancient practice mentioned by “‘Theecritus, and ftill ufed in’ 
fome parts of England, to find out perfons unknown. Chambers. 

Cosk’cant. z. f: [In geometry.] ‘The fecant of an arch which 


is the complement of another to ninety degrees. Flarr is. 
Co’sHERING. 7z. f. [Irifh.] - 
Cofhcrings were vifitations and’ progrefles made by the lord 


and his followers among his tenants ; -wherein he did eat them 
(as the Englifh proverb is) out of houfe and home. Davies. 
Co'sieR. z. /. [from coufer, old Fr. to few.] A botcher. Hanmer. 
o you make an alehoufe of my lady’s houfe, that ye 
fqueak out your cofier catches, without any mitigation or re- 
morfe of voice ? Shake/peare. 
Co’stne. 2. /. [In geometry.] The right fine of an arch, which 
is the complement of another to ninety degrees. Farris. 
CosMeE’rick. adj. [xorpnrixòs.] Having the power of im- 
proving beauty ; carne: Sap 
No better co/meticks than a fevere temperance and purity, 
modefty and humility, a gracious temper and calmnefs of 


ipirit ; no true beauty without the fignatures of thefe graces 

in the very countenance. Ray.. 
Firft, rob’d in white, the nymph intent adores, 

With head uncover'd, the cofmetick pow’rs. Pope. 


CO'SMICAL. adj. [xéopos.] 
x. Relating to the world. 
2. Rifing or fetting with the fun ; not acronychal. 

The cofsnical afcenfion of a ftar we term that, when it arifeth 
together with the fun, or in the fame degree of the ecliptick 
wherein the fun abideth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Co’s\ 1c ALLY. adv. [from cofmical.] With the fun; not acro- 
nychally. 

From the rifing of this ftar, not cofmically, that is, with the 
fun, but heliacally, that is, its emerfion from the rays of the 
fun, the ancients computed their canicular days. ~ Brown. 

GSEs a. f. {xoou~G», and yovn.] T'he rife or birth of 
toe erl}: che creation. 2 


=f MI Je a Ur 


COS 


CusMo’/GRAPHER. m fı [nerpeos and yeaDw.}] One who write 
a defcription of the world; diftinét from geographer, who 
defcribes the fituation Of particular countries. 

Thus the antient cofmographers do place the divifion of the 
Eaft and Weftern hemifphere ; that is, the firft term of longi- 
tude in the Canary or Fortunate Iflands, conceiving thefe parts 
the extremeit habitations weftward. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

CosMOGRA‘PHICAL. adj. [from cofmography.] Relating to th 
general defcription of the world. 


CosMOGRA’‘PHICALLY. adv. [from cofnegraphdi-al. 
ner relating to the fcience by which the ftr} ture fubftances 
is difcovered and defcribed. ome cor- 
This it doth more plainly upon the terrella, Brown. 


magnet, cofmographically fet out with cir les of the ’S hori- 
Brovn’s Vulgar al in- 
COSMO’GRAPHY. 2. f- [xécpes and ypQw.] The tcience 
of the-general fy{tem or affections of tf world, diftin&t from 
geography, which delivers the fituation nd boundaries of par- 
ticular countries. 

Here it might fee the world without 
fcheme of the creation, nature contracte 
or map of the univerfe. 

COSMOPOLITAN. 2”. f: [xéopros and woa inc.) A citizen of the 
CosMOPO'LITE. world ; one who is atr ame in every place. 
Co’sseT. 2. /. A lamb brought up without* the dam. 
If thou wilt bewail my worl teen, 
I fhall thee give yond’ cof/er for thy pain. Spenfer. 
COST. z. A [Af utch. As this word is found in the re- 
mot eutonick dialects, even in the Iflandick, it is not pro- 
bably derived to us from the Latin conffo; though itis not un- 
likely that the French cou/fer comes from the Latin.) 
x. The price of any thing. 
2. Sumptuoufhels ; luxury. 
The city woman bears 


avel; it being a leffer 


a little cof/mography, 
outh, 


The coff of princes on unworthy fhoulders. Shake/peare. 
Let foreign princes vainly boaft 

‘The rude effects of pride and ce/# 

Of vafter fabricks, to which they 

Contribure nothing but the pay. Waller. 


3- Charge; expence. 
While he found his daughter maintained without his cof?, 


he was content to be deaf to any noife of infamy. Sidney. 
I fhall never hold that man my friend, 
Whofe tongue fhall afk me for one penny coff, 
To ranfom home revolted Martimer. Shake/peare. 


Have we eaten at all of the king’s cof?? or hath he given us 
any gift ? 2 Samuel. 
And wilt thou, O cruel boaft ! pr 

Put poor nature to fuch cof? ? 
O ! ’ewill undo our common mother, 
‘To be at charge of fuch another. Crafhaw,. 
It is ftrange to fee any ecclefiaftical pile, not by ecclefiafti- 
cal cof? and influence, rifing above ground ; efpecially in an 
age in which mens mouths are open againft the church > but 
their hands fhut towards it. 


South. 
He whofe tale is beft, and pleafes moft, 
Should win his fupper at our common G k Dryden: 
Fourteen thoufand pounds are paid by 


ood forth =- 
chafe of his patent : what were his other vifible co ?s I hese 


not; what his latent, is varioufly conjectured Suwit. 
4- Lofs ; fine; detriment. z 2 vo 
What they had fondly wifhed, proved terwards to their 

cofts over true. Knolles. 


To T. U. m. pret. coff ; particip. co/?. 
be bought krs to An ata cca , 
The dagger and poifon are always `, readinefs ; but to bring 
the action to extremity, and then re pver all, will require the 
art of a writer, and cof? him many a pang. Dryden: 
Co’stat. adj. [coffa, Lat. a rib.] sclonging to the ribs. 
Hereby are excluded all cetac- Ais and cartilaginous fifhes ; 
man pocan whofe ribs are 4eétilineal ; and man coftal, 
whi ave their ribs embowed {4 Brown’s Vulgar Revue 
Costan. n. f: [from coffer, a . ead.) 
I. A head. 
Take him over the coffard with the belt of th fword. 
Shakefpeares Richa 
2. An apple round and bulky like the hand MESEN, 
Many country vicars are driven to fhifts ; and, if our greedy 
patr eld us to fuch conditions, they ` e us turn 
coflard ongers, grafiers, or fell ale. erto. 
CO/STI E. adj. [confipatus, Lat. confiipé, Fr. 
x. “Bound in the body ; having the excretions obftructed. 
When the paflage of the gall becomes obfitructed, the body 
grows (es and the excrements of the belly white. Brown. 
hile fafter than his cef/iwe brain indites, 
Philo’s quick hand in flo‘Ving letters writes 5 
His cafe appears to me like honeft Teague’s, 
When he was run away with by his legs: 
2. Clofe ; unpermeable. 
lay in dry feafons is coffive, 
wand, *till unlocked by induftry, 
heavenly influences. 


oufler, French.] To 


Prior. 


hardening with the fun and 
fo as to admit of the air and 
Afortime 
Co'sTIVENESS 


Co’sTIVENESs. 2. f. [from coffive.] The ftate of the body ih 
which excretion is obftructed. 

Coftivene/s difperfes malign putrid fumes out of the guts and 
mefentery into all parts of the body, occafioning head-aches, 
fevers, lofs of appetite, and difturbance of concoction. Harvey. 

Coffivene/s has ill effects, and is hard to be dealt with by 

ees 


«rging medicines rather increafing than removing 


to what fhis Locke. 
I writ, Lowes ” [from coffly.] Sumptuoufnefs; expenfive- 
— ie not ith curious cofflinc/s yet with cleanly fuffi- 
€ it entertaited me. Sidney. 


domeft” or have the frugaller fons of fortune any reafon to object 
e cofiline/s; fin e they frequently pay dearer for Jefs advan- 
tagcous pleafures. Glanville. 
Co’stLy. adj. [fron ,cef?-] Sumptuous; expenfive ; of a high 
rice. 
Cofily thy hatut as thy purfe can buy, 
But not expref%in fancy; rich, not gaudy ; 


For the appa ft proclaims the man. Shake/peare. 
Leave for a*while thy co///y country-feat 5 

And to be gr'at indeed, forget 

‘The naufec s pleafures of the great. Dryden. 


The chapel of St. Laurence will be perhaps the moft co/#ly 
piece of work on the face of the earth, when completed. 
Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
He is here fpeaking of Paradife, which he reprefents as a 
moft charming and delightful place; abounding with things 
not only ufefu and convenient, but even the, moft rare and 
valuable, the moft co//.y and defireable. Woodward. 
Co’STMARY- md [coffus, Latin.] An herb whofe flowers are 
naked, and of a yellow colour, growing in umbels on the top 
of the ftalks: the leaves are intire, and crenated about the 


edges. Miller. 
Co'sTREL. 2. f. [fuppofed to be derived from coffer.] A 
bottle. Skinner. 


> ° rally from the Saxon cot, a cottage. 
Soe 7 i Gibfon’s Camden. 


COT. 2. f [coz, Sax. cwt, Welfh.] A fmall houfe; a cot- 
tage; a hut; a mcan habitation. 
What that ufage meant, 
WV hich in her cot fhe daily practifed. Fairy Queen. 
Befides his cof, his flocks, and bounds of feed. 
Are now on fale; and that our fheep cot now, 
By reafon of his abfence, there is nothing 
‘That you will feed on. 


Cor. ge the end of the names of places, come gene- 


Shake/peare. 


Hezekiah made himfelf ftalls for all manner of beafts, and * 


cots for flocks. 2 Chronicles. 
My feeble goats, 
With pains I drive from their forfaken cotes. 
A ftately temple fhoots within the fkies : 
The crotchets of their cof in columns rife; 
‘The pavement, poe mars oy Saos as ‘ 
es with {culpture grac’d, the f{pires and tiles of gold. 
Lecce ‘ S Drpdats Dacis ana Phiten 
* As Jove vouchfaf’d on Tda’s top, “tis faid, 
At Philemon’s cof to take a bed. 
Cort. z. © + abridgment of cotguean. 
Cora’xcen . n.f. [In geometry.] The tangent of an arch 
whichis thec %1plement of another to ninety degrees. Harris. 
Jo Core. v. e. This word, which I have found only in 
Chapman, feems, to fignify the fame as To leave behind, To 


over pafs. 


Dryden. 


Fenton. 


Wordsyher worth had prov’d with deeds, : 
Had more groun _ been allow’d the race, and cated far his 
fteeds. , _ _ Chapman. 
Co’/TEMPORARY. adj. | ‘on and tempus, Latin.] Living at the 
fame time; coctaneou, ; contemporary. : 
What would not, t a rational man, cotemporary with the 


firft voucher, have appe:.ed probable,: is now ufed as certain, 
faid it one after 


becaufe feveral have fin e, from him, 
another. : Locke. 
Co'TLAND. n. f. [cot and land.] Land appendant to a cot- 


tage. 

Cs TAUNAN: n. f. [probably from <coguin, French.] A man 
who bufies hinfelf with women’s affairs. — 

“Look to the bak’d meats, good Angelica 5 

Spare not for coft.— 

Go, 20, you cofguean, GO; 

Cet you o bad. Shakefpeare. 

A ftatefwoman is as ridiculous a creature as a cotguean - 


dk -ithin its particular bounds. 
each of the {exes fhould keep w Pa s paar 


picture of hufbands hen-peck’d ; 
but you have never touched upon one of the quite different 
character, and who gaes by the name of cotguean. Addifon. 
Co’rtacr ./f [from cot.] A hut; a mean habitation; a 


cot, a little houfc. 
The fea-coaft fhall be dwellings and cottages for fhepherds, 
and olds for flocks. Leph ii. Ôe 
Ne XXXII. 








You have given us a livelj 


C OU 


They were right glad to take fome corner of a poor cotta yes 
and there to ferve God upon their knees. Ldioster. 
The felf-fame fun that fhines upon his court, 
Hides not his vifage from our cortage, but 
Looks on both alike. Shale peare. 
Let the women of noble birth and great fortunes nurife 
their children, look to the affairs of the houle, vilit poor eot- 
tages, and relieve their necefilities. Lasvlor. 
It is dificule for a peatant, bred up in the obfcurities of a 
cottage, to fancy in his mind the unfleen fpiendors of a court. 
South’s Sermons. 


Beneath our humble coftace let us hafe, 


And here, unenvied, rural dainties tafte. Pipe. 
Co'TTAGER. 2. f. [from cottaze.] 
x.. One who lives in a hut or cottage. 
Let us from our farms, 
Call forth our cottagers to arms. Swift. 


The moft ignorant Inf ccttager will not fe!l his cow for a 

groat. Swift. 

2. Acottager, in law, is one that lives on the common, with- 
out paying rent, and without any land of his own. 

‘The hufbandmenand plowmen be but as their work-folks 
and labourers, or elte mere cottazers, which are but houfed 
beggars. f Bacon. 

‘The yeomenry, or middle people, of a coridition between 
gentlemen and coftagers. Bacon. 

COTTIER. 2. f. from cot.] One who inhabits a cot. Dié?. 

COD TON. n. f- [named, according to Skinner, from the down 
that adheres to the male cotcnea, or guince, called by the Italians 
cotogni ; whence cottone, Ital. cotter, French.] “lhe down of 
the-cotton-tree. 

The pin ought to be as thick as a rowlingz-pin, and covered 
with cotton, that its hardnefs may not be offenfive. /¥i/eman. 

Co’rton. 2. f. A plant. 

The flower confifts of one leaf, cut into feveral fegments 
almoft to the bottom, and is of the expanded bell fhape: from 
the center rifes a pyramidal hollow tube, adorned and loaded 
with chieves : from the empalement fhoots up the pointal, fixed 
like a nail in the bottom of the flower and of. the tube, 
which is changed into a roundifh fruit, divided into four or 
more feminal cells, gaping at the top, and incloling feeds, co- 
vered over and wrapped within that foft ductile wool, com- 
monly known by the name of cotton. “The fpecies are, 
xr. Hot or fhrubby cotton. 2. The.moft excellent American 
cotton, with a greenifh feed. 3. Annual fhrubby cotton, of 
the ifland of Providence, with a large quinqucfid vine leaf. 
4- The tree cotton. 5. Tree cotter with a yellow flower. The 
firft fort is cultivated plentifully in Candia, Lemnos, Cyprus, 
Malta, Sicily, and at Naples; as alfo between Jerufalem and 
Damafcus, from whence the cotton is brought annually into 
thefe northegn parts of Europe. It is fown upon tilled 
grounds in the {pring of the year, and cut down and reaped 
in harveft. as corn with us. This cotton is the wool which 
inclofes or wraps up the feeds, and is contained in a kind of 
brown hufk or feed-veffel growing upon this fhrub. It is 
from this fort that the vait quantities of cotton are taken, 
which furnifh our parts of the world. It is brought from the 
iflands, where the natives take great care of its culture. 
‘There are feveral forts of cotton rld, which differ according 
to the countries from whence ey come, and the various pre- 
parations made of them. The firft is the cotton m the wool ; 
that is, that which comes from the fhel!l, from which only 
we take the feed: thofe come from Cyprus, Smyrna, &c. 
The fecond is the cotton in the yarn: the fecond and-third 
forts are alfo annual: thefe are cultivated in the Weft Indies 
in great plenty. But the fourth and fifth forts grow in Egypt: 
thefe abide many years,.and often arrive to be trees of great 
magnitude, from which the inhabitants are annually furmfhed 
with great quantities of cotton. Oneof thefe trees has a pur- 
plifh and the other a yellow flower, which is the only diffe- 
rence between them. Millers 

Co'r Ton. n. f- Cloth or ftuff made of cotton. 
To Co’TTON. vV. n. 

r. To rife with a nap. 

2. To cement; to unite with: a cant word. 

A quarrel between you will end in one of you being turned 
off, in which cafe it will not be eafy to cotrom with another. 

Swift's Directions to the Cook. 
To COUCH. v. n. [coucher, French. ] 
xr. To lie down on a place of repote. 
If I court more women, you'll cofeh with more men. Sha. 
Doth not the gentleman 
Deferve as full, as fortunate a bed, 


As ever Beatrice fhall couch upon. . Shake/peare. 
\V hen love's fair goddefs 
Couch’d with her -hufband in his golden bed. Dryder. 


2. To he down on the knees, as a bcaft to reft. 
Trees bent their heads to hear him fing his wrongs, 
Fierce tygers couch’d around, and Joiid their tawning 
tong ues- Dryden. 


g S Comes 


couU 


Thefe when death 
Comes like a rufhing lion, couch like fpaniels, 
With lolling tongues, and tremble at the paw. 
3- To lye down in fecret, or in ambufh. i 
we'll couch i” th’ caftle-ditch, till we fee the light of our 
fairies. Shake/peare. 

The earl of Angus couched in a furrow, and was paffed over 

for dead, until a horfe was brought for his efcape. Hayward. 
4- To lye in a bed or ftratum. 

Bleffed of the Lord be his land for the dew, and for the 

deep that coucheth beneath. Deuteronomy. 
s5. To i 3; or bend down; to lower in fear, in pain, in 
refpect. 

To ccuch down between Iffachar, is a ftrong afs couching 
down between two burdens. enefis. 

Thefe couchings, and thefe lowly curtefies, 
Might ftir the blood of ordinary men. Shake/peare. 
To Coucn. v. a. 
x. To repofe ; to lay on a place of repofe. 
Where yunbruifed youth, with unftuff’d brain, 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden fleep doth reign. Shase/p. 
2. To lay down any thing in a bed, or ftratum. 

If the weather be warm, we immediately couch malt about 
a foot thick. Afortimer. 

The fea and the land make one globe ; and the waters couch 
themfelves, as clofe as may be, to the centre of this globe, ina 
{pherical convexity. Burnet. 

3. To bed; to hide in another body. 

It is at this day in ufe at Gaza, to couch pothherds, or veffels 
of earth, in their walls, to gather the wind from the top, and 
to pafs it down in fpouts into rooms. Bacon. 

4- To involve; to include; to comprife. 
But who will call thofe noble who deface, 

oy meaner acts, the glories of their race 5 

hoie only title to our father’s fame, 

Is couch’d in the dead letters of their name ? Dryden. 

That great :.cument for a future ftate, which St. Paul hath 
couched in the words I have read to you. Atterbury. 

§- To include fecretly; to hide: with under. 

‘The foundation of all parables is fome analogy of fimili- 
tude between the topical or allufive part of the parable and 
the thing couched under it, and intended by it. South. 

‘There is all this, and more, that lies naturally couched under 
this allegory. LL’ Eftrange. 

‘The true notion of the inftitution being loft, the tradition 
of the deluge, which was couched under it, was thereupon at 
length fufpended and loft. Woodward. 

6. To lay clofe to another. 
And overall, with brazen fcales was arm’d, 
Like plated coat of fteel, fo couched near, 
‘That nought might pierce. Fairy Queen, 
7- To fix the fpear in the reft; in the pofture of attack. 
The knight ’gan fairly couch his fteady fpear, 
And fiercely ran at him with rigorous might. Fairy Queen. 
Before each van 
Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their fpears, 


Dryden. 


Till thickeft legions clote. Milton. 
e former wav’d in air 
His flaming fword, Æneas couch’d his fpear. Dryden. 


3. To deprefs the film that overfpreads the pupil of the eye. 
This is improperly called couching the eye, for couching the 
cataračł © with equal impropriety they fometimes fpeak of 
couching the patient. 

Some artift, whofe nice hand 
Couches the cataracts, and clears his eyes, 
And ail at once a flood of glorious light 
Comes rufhing on his eyes. Dennis. 
‘Whether the cataract be wafted by being feparated from its 


vefiels, I have never known pofitively, by diffeéting one that 
had been couched. Sharp- 


CoucH. n. f- [from the verb.] 
I. A feat of repofe, on which it is common to lye down 
dreficd. 
So Satan fell; and ftraight a firy globe 
Of angels on full failof wing flew nigh, 
‘Who on their plumy vans receiv’d him foft, 
From his uncafy ftation, and upbore 


As on a floating couch through the blithe dir. Milton. 
To loll on couches, rich with citron iteds, 

And lay their guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. Dryden. 

2. A bed; a place of repofe. 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 

A couch for luxury and damned inceft. Shatefpeare. 
Dire was the toffing ! deep the groans! defpair 

“Te.:ded the fick, bufieft from couch to couch. Ailton. 
‘This gentle knight, infpir’d by jolly May, 

Forfook his ea:ly couch at early day. Dryden. 
O, ye immortal pow’rs that guard the juft, 

Watch round his couch, and foften his repofe. Jiddifon. 


3- A layer, or ftratum. 
. This heap is called by maltfters a couch, or bed of raw 
malt. Aiortimer. 


Cc OO V 


Co’UCHANT. adj. [couchant, Fr.] Lying down; fquatting. 
If a lion were the proper coat of Judah, yet were it not 
probably a lion rampant, but rather cou. bant or dormant. 
Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 
As a tiger, who by chance hath fpy’d, 
In fome purlicu, two gentle fawns at play, 
Strait couches clofe ; then rifing, changes oft 
His couchant watch. _ Miten, 
COYUCHEE. n. f. [French.] Bedtime; the tiie of fuk Yiliting late 
at night. for 
None of her fylvan fubjects made thir cour 


Levees aad coushees pals’d without reic;t. Dryden. 
Co’ucHER. 2. /. [from couch.] le that cpbuches or Drefles 
cataracts. . 
Co’uCHFELLOoW. 2. f. [couch and (fellow. Bedfellow; com- 
panion. 


I have grated upon my good friends r three reprieves for 
you, and your couchfellow, Nim; or fe you had looked 
through the grate like a geminy of babc-ns. Shake/p. 

Co’ucHGRAss. 7. f. A weed. 

The couchgrafs, for the firft year, in_enfibly robs moft 

plants in fandy grounds apt to graze. iMortinier. 
COVE. z. f- 
I. A fmall creek or bay. 
2. A íhelter; a cover. 
COVENANT. z. f- (convenant, Fr. conventum, Latin.) 
1. A contract; a ftipulation. 

He makes a cowenant never to deftroy 
The earth again by food; nor let the fea 


Surpafs his bounds. Ailton. 
‘The Englifh make the ocean their abode, 

W hofe ready fails with ev’ry wind can fly, 

And make a cow’zant with th” unconftant fky. FF aller. 


2. An agreement on certain terms; a compact. 
A covenant is a mutual compact, as we now confiderit, be- 
twixt God and man; conftifting of mercies on God's part, 
made over to man, and of conditions on man’s part, required 
by God. Flammond. 
Some men live as if they had made a covenant with hell: 
let divines, fathers, friends fay what they will, they ftop their 
ears againít them. L’Liftrance. 
3- A writing cantaining the terms of agreement. 
I fhall but lend my diamond “till your return; let there be 
covenants drawn between us. Shake/peare. 
To Co’VENANT. wv. n. [from the noun. ] 
x. To bargain ; to ftipulate: 
His lord ufed commonly fo to covenant with him, which if 
at any time the tenant difliked, he might freely depart at his 
pleafure. Spenfer. 

It had been covenanted between him and the king of Eng- 
land, that neither of them fhould treat of peace or truce with 
the French king. Hayward. 

By words men come to know one another's mind; by 
thefe they covenant and confederate South. 

Jupiter covenanted with him, that it fhould be hot or cold, 
wetor dry, calm or windy, as the tenant fhould direct. L’Z/7, 

2. To agree with another on certain terms : with for. 
They covenanted with him for thirty pieces of filver. Afat. 
Pointing to a heap of fand, 

For ev'ry grain to live a year demand ; 

But, ah! unmindful of th’ effect of time 

Forgot to covenant for youth and prime. Garth. 

CovENANTE’e. 7. f. [from covenant.] A party to a covenant; 
a ftipulator; a bargainer. 

Both of them were refpeétive rites c their admiffion into 
the feveral covenants, and the covenante s become thereby en- 
titled to the refpective privileges. Ayliffe. 

CoveEna‘NTER. z. f: [from covenant.] Une who takes a cove~ 
nant. <A word introduced in the ciy | wars. 

The covenanters fhall have no “iore affurance of mutual 
affiftance each from other, after tke taking of the covenant, 
than they had before. Oxforg Reafons againf? the Covenant. 

Co’vEeNous. adj. [from covin.] Frhkudulent; collufive; trickith. 

I wifh fome means devifed for the reftraint of thefe inor- 


dinate and covenous leafes of lands, holden in chief, for hun- 
dreds or thoufands of years. 


To CO/VER. v. a. [couvrir, French. ] 
1. To ovefipread any thing with fomething elfe. 
‘The paftures are cloathed with flocks, the va 
covered over with corn. Palms. 
A man ought not to cover his head. x Corinthians. 


Go to thy fellows, bid them cover the table, ferve in the 
meat, and we will come in to dinner. 


Bacon. 


leys alfo are 


Shak fe 
2. To conceal under fomething last over. eer 
Or lead me to fome folitaty place, 
And cover my retreat from human race. Dryden. 


3- To hide by fuperficial appearances. 
4- To overwhelm ; to bury. 

Raillery and wit ferve only to cover nonfenfe with frame, 

when realon has firft proved it to be mere nonfenfe- Waits 

5- Ig¢thelter; to conceal from harm. 

í Charity 


OG Owy 
Charity fhall cover the multitude of fins. 
é. To incubate; to brood on. 

Natural hiftorians obferve, that only the male birds have 
voices; that their fongs begin alittle before breeding-time, 
and end a little after; that whilft the hen is covering her eggs, 
the male generally takes his ftand upon a neighbouring bough 

š 4c- Dearing, and by that means amufes and diverts her 


Addifon. 


I Pet. iv. 8. 


k we : 


with hisfong during the whole time of her fitting. 
7. To copulate with a female. 
8. To wear the ha., or garment of the head, as a mark of fu- 
perioritv 5 
Thit king had conferred the honour of grandee upon him, 
whiz was of no other advantage or fignification to him, than 
to be covered in the prefence of that king. Dryden. 
C ver. 2. f/f. [from pe verb. ] 
I. Any thing that is rid over another. 
‘The fecundine but a general cover, not fhaped according 
to the parts, but t, æ fkin is fhaped according to the parts. ` 
Bacon's Natural Fiiflory. 


The fountains,;could be ftrengthened no other way than by 


making a ftrong ver or arch over them. Burnet. 
Oreftes’ bulky rage, 
Unfatisfy’d wfth margins clofely writ, 
Foams o’er the covers, and not finith’d yet. Dryden. 


With your hand, or any other cover, you ftop the veffel, 

fo as wholly to exclude the air. y = 

2. A concealment; a fcreen; a veil; a fuperficial appearance, 
under which fomething is hidden. 

The truth and reafon of things may be artificially and ef- 
fectually infinuated, under the cower either of a real fact, or 
of a fuppofed one. L’ Efiranze. 

As the fpleen has great inconveniences, fo the pretence of 
it is a handtome cover for imperfections. Collier. 

3- Shelter; defence. 

ln the mean time, by being compelled to lodge in the field, 
which grew now to be very cold, whilft his afmy was under 
cover, they might be forced to retire. Clarendon. 

CoVvER-sHAME. n. f. [cover and /bame.J] Some appearance 
ufed to conceal infamy. x 

Does he put on holy garments fora cover-/hame of lewd- 

nels ? Dryden. 
Co’VERING. 2. f. [from cover.] Drefs ; vefture; any thing 
{pread over another. 

The women took and fpread a covering over the well’s 

mouth. 2 2 Sam. xvii. 19. 
Bring fome covering for this naked foul, : : 

W hom I’ll intreat to lead me. Shakefpeare: 
Sometimes providence cafts things fo, that truth and intereft 

lie the fame way; and when it is wrapt up in this covering, 


men can be conten: to follow it. South. 
‘then from the floor he rais’d a royal bed, 
With cov’rings of Sidonian purple fpread. Dryden. 


COo VERL» T. 2. /. [couvrelié?, French.]. The outermoft of the 
bedcloaths ; that under which all the reft are concealed. 
Lay her in lillies and in violets, Gh 
Ang filken curtains over her difplay, ; 
Spenfer. 


And odour’d fheets, and arras cowerlets. 
Wits “liken curtains and gold coverlets, 

‘Ther `. - fhrowd her fumptuous Bellamoure. Spen/fer. 
This dont the hoft produc’d the genial bed, 

Which with n coftly coverlet they fpread. Dryden. 


The difficultie I was in, for want of a houfe and bed, 
being forced to lic &n the ground, wrapt up in my coverlet. 
Gulfver’s Travels. 
Covert. 2. /. [from cdver, couvert, French. ] 
I. Shelter; a d-fence. 
Let mine outcafts d*’ell with thee, Moab; be thou a covert 
to them from the face ofthe fpoiler. Vfaiah, xvi. 4. 
There fhall be a tabetmacle for a fhadow in the day-time 
from the hear, and for a pace of refuge, and for a covert from 
ftorm and rain. ij. iv. 6. 
They are by fudden alarm;_or watch-word, to be called out 
to their military motions, under fky or covert, or to 
the feafon, as was the Roman wont. Ailton. 
It was the hour of night, when thus the Son 
Commun’d in filent walk, then laid him down 
Unde- the ho(pitable covert nigh 
OF trees thick interwoven. Ailton. 
INow have a care your carnations catch not too much wet, 
therefore retire them to covert. Evelyne, 
2. A thicket, or hiding place. 
Tow'rds him I made ; but he was ’ware of me, 
And ftole into the covert gf the wood. Shake/peare. 
I {hall be your faithful guide, 5 
Through fhis gloomy covert wide. Ailton. 
‘Théhce to the coverts, and the confcious groves, 


‘The fcenes of his paft triumphs and his loves. Denham. 
Degp mto fome thick covert would E run, 
Inipenetrable to the ftars or fun. Dryden. 


‘I've deer is lodg’d ; I’ve track’d her to her covert ; 
Be fare ye mind the word ; and when I give it, 
Ruth in at once, and feize upon your prey. Addifon. 


Cc oO V 


COVERT. adj. [cotivert, French.] | 
xr. Sheltered ; not open; not expofed: 

You are, of either fide the green, to plant a covert alley; 
tipon Carpenter’s work, aboiit twelve fdctin height; by which 
you may go in fhade into the garderi: acoris 

The fox is a beaft alfo very prejudicial to the hufBandmans 
efpecially in places that are near foreft=woods and covert 


places. ; Afottimirs 
Together let us beat this ample field, ' 
Try what the open, what the covert yield, Popes 
2. Secret; hidden; private; infidious. 
And let us prefently go fit in council, 
How covert matters may be beft difclos’ds 
And open perils fureft anfwered. Shakefpearés 
; By what beit way, 
Whether of open war, or covert guilds i 
Wee now debate.. Milton; 


Co’veRT. adj. [couwert, French.] “The ftate of 4 woman fhel 
tered by marriage under her hufband; as cevert barons femme 
covert. 

Inftead of her being under covert baron, to be urider covert 
feme myfelf; to have my body difabled, and my Head for= 
tfied. Dryden. 

COVERT-WAY. A (from covert and way.) 

Itis, in fortification, fpace of ground level with the field, 
on the hedge of the ditch, three of four fathom broad, ranging 
quite round the half moons, or other works towards the coun= 
try. One of the greateft difficulties im a fiege is to make a 
lodgment on the covert-way, becaufe ufually the befi pal- 
lifade it along the middle, and undermine it on all fides. It 


is fometimes called the corridor, and fömetimes che counter+ 
with privacy. 
Spenfer. 
ow can’ft thou crofs this marriage ? 
mon the poets, Perfius covertly ftrikes at Nero; fome 


{carps becaufe it is on the edge of the f{carp. Fflarriss 
Covertrcuy. adv. [fromcovert.] Secretly ; clofely; in private $ 
Yer ftill Aragnol (fo his foe was hight) 
g Phage covertly him to furprife. 
—Not honeftly, my lord ; but fo covertly, that no difho- 
ey fhall appear in me. Shakelveare, 
of whofe verfes he recites with fedrn and indignation. Dryden: 


Co’vertTnNgss. 2. /. [fromcovert.] Secrecy; privacy Dicta 


Co’vER1 URE. 7. /. [from covert.] 
x. Shelter; defence ;' not expofure. l 
Ic may be it is rather the fhade, or other covertdre, that they 
take liking in, than the virtue o; the herb. Bacons: 
+ He faw his guileful act 
y Eve, though all unweeting, feconded 
pon her hufband.; faw their fhame that fought 

Vain covertures. Ati Iton. 

The winds being fo fierce, and the weather fo fevere, ds 
not to fuffer any thing to profper or thrive beyond the height 
of a fhrub, in any of all cthofe iflands, unlefs it be proteéted 
by walls; as in gardens, or other like cowerture. Woodward. 

Ze In law. 

The eftate and condition of a married woman, who, by 
the laws of our realm, isin pote/fate wiri, and therefore dif- 
abled to contract with any, to the prejudice of herfe!f or her 
hufband, without his allowance or confirmation. Cowed. 

‘The infancy of king Edward VI. and the coverture of queen 
Mary, did, in fat, difable them to accomplifh the conqueft of 
Ireland. Daviess 

To CO VET. v. a. [conveiter, French. ] 
x- To defire inordinately ; to defire beyond due bounds. 
If it be a fin to covet honour, 

I am the moft offending man alive. Shakofpeare. 

lam yet 

Unknown to woman, evel eras forfworns 

Scarcely have coveted what was mine own, 

At no time broke my faith. 

O father! can it be that fouls fublime, 

Return to vifit our terreftrial clime ? 

And that the gen’rous mind, releas’d by deaths 

Can covet lazy limbs and mortal breath ? 

2. To defire earneftly. 
But ovet sarnattiy the beft gifts 
To Cover. v.n: To have a ftrong defire. 

‘The love of money is the root of all evil, which while forme 

coveted after, they have erred fromi the faith. t Tim. vi. 
Co'VETABLE. adja [from covet.] To be wifhed for; to be 
covered. Dict. 
Co’veTise. 2. f- [convoiti ¿s French.] Avarice; covetoufnefs 
of money. ` 
Moft wretched wight, whom nothing might fuffice, 
Whofe greedy luft did lack in greateft ftore ; 
Whofe need had end, but no end covetife. 
Co’veTous. adj. (e-mvoiteux, French. ] 
xz Inordinately defirous. 
While cumber'd with my dropping cloaths I lay, 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 
Stain’d with my blood the unhofpitable coaft. 
2. Inordinately eager of money; avaricious. 


Shuke/peares 


Drydens: 


t Cor. xii. 3te 


Spenfer 


Dryden. 
An 


Cc Oo U 
An heart they have exercifed with covetous practices. p 
2 Pet. ii. t4- 
What he cannot help in his nature, you muft not account a 
vice in him : you muftin no ways fay he is covetous. Shakefp- 
Let never fo much probability hang on one fide ofa covetous 
man’s Teafoning, and moncy on the other, it is cafy to fore- 
fec, which will outweigh. Locke. 
2 Defirous ; cager: in a good fenfe. 
; Sheba was never 
More covetcus of wifdom and fair virtue, 
Than this fair foul fhall be. Shake/peare. 
He that is envjous or angry at a virtue that is not his own, 
at the perfection, or excellency of kis neighbour, is not ¢«vet- 
.ous of the virtue, but of its reward and reputation, and then 
his intentions are polluted. : Tayler. 
Co’vEetTousty. adv. [fram ee) Avaricioufly ; eagerly. 
If he care not for’t, he will fupply us eafily ; if he covetou/ly 
referve it, how fhall's get it ? Shake/peare. 
Co’vetrousness. 2. f.. [from covetcus.] Avarice 3; inordinate 
defire of moncy ; cagernefs of gain. 
When workmen ftrive to do better than well, 
They do confound their fkill in covetou/ne/s. Shake/peare. 
He that takes- pains to ferve the ends of covetou/nefs, or 


minifters to another’s luft, or keeps a fhop of impurities or _ 


intemperance, is idle in the worft fenfe. _ _ Tayler. 
Covetoufnejs debafeth a man’s fpirit, and finks it into the 
earth, . Tillotfon. 
Go ver. af. [counvce, French:] 
I. A hatch; an old bird with her young ones. 
2 A number of birds together. : 
A flight of wafps-and covey of partridges went to a farmer, 
and bezged a fup of. him to quench their thirft. L’ Effrange. 
A covey of patridges fpringing in our front, put our infantry 
in diforder. ` : Addifon. 
There would ‘be: no walking in a fhady wood without 


{pringing a covey of toafts. _ Addifon. 
COUGH. xn. f: [kuch, Dutch ] A _ convulfion of the lungs, 


-vellicated by fome fharp ferofity. It is pronounced coff. 
-In-coniumptions of the lungs, when nature cannot expel 
the cough, men fall into fluxes of the belly, and then they 


die. Bacon. 
For bis dear fake Jong reftlefs nights you bore, , 
While rattling couzhs his heaving veffels tore. . Smith. 
To COUGH. v. n. [4uchen, Dutch.] To have the lungs con- 
vulfed ; to make-a noife in indeavouring to evacuate the pec- 
cant matter from the lungs. 
1 hou didft drink 
‘The ftale of horfes, and the gilded puddle 
Which-beafts would cough at. ; Shakefpeare. 
‘Thou haft quarrelled with a man for coughing in the ftreet, 
becaufe he hath wakened thy dog that hath lain afleep in the 
fun. Shake/peare. 
The frft problem enquireth why a man doth cough, but not 
an ox orcow ; whereas the contrary is often obferved. Broun. 
If any humour be difcharged upon the lungs, they have a 
faculty of clearing themfelves, and cafting it up by coughing. 
i : Ray on the Creation. 
‘There are who to my perfon pay their court, 
I cough like Horace, and though lean, am fhort. 
To CoucGH. v. a. To ejéét by a cough; to expectorate. 
If the matter be to be difcharged by expectoration, it muft 
firit pafs into the fubftance of the lungs, then into the afpera 


Pope. 


arterna, or weafand, and from thence be coughed up, and {pit 
out by the mouth: ` . ifeman. 
COo'UGHER. z. /. [from cough.] One that coughs. „Dil. 


Co’vINE. to the hurt of another. Cowel. 
Co’vinG. x. /. [from cove.] A term in building, ufed of houfes 
that project over the ground-plot and the turned proje@ure 
-arched ‘with timber, lathed and plaftered. Harris. 
CouLrD. [the imperfeét preterite of can. Sec Can.] Was 
able to; had power to. 
And if I have done well, and as is fitting the ftory, it is 
-that which I defired ;_but if flenderly and meanly, it is that 
which I coz? attain unto. > : 2 Mac. xv. 38. 
- | What if he did not all the ill he could 2 
Am I oblig’d by that t’ aflift his rapines, 
: And to maintain his murders ? 
COULTER. x. f: [culter, Latin.] The fharp iron of the plow 
* which cuts tbe carth, perpendicular to the fhare. 
The Ifraelites went down to fharpen every man his fhare, 
«and his coz/ter, and his ax, and his mattock. x Sam. xiii. 20. 
Literature is the grindftone to fharpen the coulters, to whet 
theic natural faculties. flammond. 
The plough for ftiff clays is long and broad, and the coulter 
‘long, and very little bending, with a very large wing. AZortim. 
~OYUNCIL.. ». f. [eoncilium, Latin. ] 
r. Anailembly of perfons met together in confultation. 
‘Die chief pricits, and all the counci/, fought falfe witnefs. 
Tat. xxvi. 5. 
are for drawin: 
and preferving a 


Ca vin.” z. j. A decejtful agreement between two or more, 


Dryden. 


In hiftories. compofed by politicians, they 
up a perpetual fcheme of caufes and events, 


CoU 


conftant correfpondence between the camp and tie conn 
table. 3 Licini 
2. An affembly of divines to deliberate upon rciigion. 
Some borrow all their religion from the fathers of the 
Chriftian church, or from their fynods or corel /s. Ti atts. 
3- Perfons called together to be confulted on any © afion, c 
to give advice. 
hey being thus affembled, are more properly a cer;ej/ to 
the king, the great council of the kingdom.to advite his ma- 


jefty in thofe things of weight and diffici..ty, which concern 
both the king and people, than a court. Bacon. 
4. The body of privy countfellers. 
Without the knowledge 
Either of king or council, you made bq.d, 
"To carry into Flanders the great feal.: ' Shake/peare. 


CounciLt-BoARp. 2. f: [council and doang. ] Council-table ; 
table where matters of itate are delibera tad. 
He hath commande” 

To-morrow morning to the council-boacd, 
He be convened. Shakefpeare. 
When fhip-money was tranfaéted at thi‘ council-board, th 


looked upon it as a work of that power thaw were obliged ta 


truft. Clarendon. 
And Pallas, if fhe broke the laws, 
Muft yield her foe the ftronger caufe ; 
A fhame to one fo much ador’d 
For wifdom at Jove’s council-board. Swift. 


COUNSEL. z. f: (confilium, Latin.] 
I. Advice ; direétion. 
Let me give thee counfel, that thou mayeft fave thine own 
life. | 1 Kings, i. 12. 
There is as much difference between the counfel that a friend 
giveth, and that a man giveth himfelf, as there is between 
the counfel of a friend and of a flatterer. Bacon. 
The beft counfe] he could give him was, to go to his parlia- 
ment. Clarendon. 
2. Confultation ; interchange of opinions. 
They that lay wait for my foul, take counfel together. 


Pjalm lxxi. 10. 

As you, or any Scot that lives. Shake/peare. 

3- Deliberation ; examination of confequences. 

They all confefs therefore, in the working of that firft 
caufe, that counfel is ufed, reafon followed, and a way ob- 
ferved. Hooker. 

4- Prudence 3 art; machination. 
how comely is the wifdom of old men, and underftand- 
ng and counfelto men of honour. Ecclus. xxv. 5. 
There is no wifdom, nor underftanding, nor counfel againit 
the Lord. Prov. xxi. 30. 
5- Secrecy; the fecrets intrufted in confulting. 
‘The players cannot keep coun/el ; they’ll tell all. Shake/peare. 
6. Scheme ; purpofe ; defign. 

The counfel of the Lord ftandeth for ever, the thoughts of 
his heart to all generations. Pfal. xxxiii. 11. 

The Lord will bring to light the hidden things of darknefs, 
and will make manifett the coun/els of the heart. 1 Cor. iv. 5. 

7. Thofe that plead a caufe; the counfellors. T | cems only 
an abbreviature ufual in converfation. 

‘Your hand, a covenant; we will have th 
by lawful coun/el. E Shake/peare. 

For the advocates and counfe? that pleat; patience and gra- 
vity of learning is an effential part of jfitice; and an over- 


I hold as little coun/el with weak fear 


- things fet down 


speaking judge is no well tuned cymbal Becon. 
hat fays mv coun/fel learned in th law ? Pope. 
To Co'unseEL. V. a. [confiitor, Latin ] 
1. To give advice or counfe) to any p xon. 
But fay, Lucetta, now wear Jone, 
Would’ thou then counfe? me t rfall in love? Shatefpeare. 
Truth fhall nurfe śr; 
Holy and heav’nly thoughts fti, cown/el her. Shakefpeare. 


Ill fortune never crufhed th- man whom good fortune de- 
ceived not; [ therefore have coun/elled my friends never to trutt 
.to her fairer fide, though fhe feemed to make peace with 
them. Ben. Jobnfon. 
Fie fupports my poverty with his wealth, and I counfel and 
inftruct him with my learning and experience. Taylor. 
2. To advife any thing. 
“Fhe lefs had been our fhame, 
The lefs his counfell d crime which brands the Grecian 
name. Dryden. 
Co UNSELLABLE. adj. [from ccunfel.] Willing to receive and 
follow the advice or opinions o others. 
Very few men of fo great warts were more counfellabJe than 
he; fo that hè would feldom ‘e in danger of great errouf:. if 
he would communicate his own thoughts to difquifttion. C/2.-. 
COUNSELLOR. 7. /. [from coun/el.] 
t. Onc that gives advice. 
His mother was his coun{cllor to do wickedly. 2 Chr. xii. 3- 
She would be a counfeller of good things, and a comfort in 
cates. IWifas viii. 9. 


Death 
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Death of thy foul! Thofe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counfe.lors to fear. Shake/peare. 
2. Confidant ; bofom friend. 
f In fuch green places the firít kings reign’d, 
Slept in their fhades, and angels entertain’d ; 
With fuch old counjellors they did advife, 
And by frequenting facred groves grew wife. Waller. 
3- One ui nfe province is to deliberate and advife upon publick 
affairs. 
You are a coun/fellor, 
And by that v.rtue no man dare accufe you. Shake/peare. 
Of counfellors there are two forts: the firft, confiliarii nati, 
as I may term them ; fuch are the prince of Wales, and others 
of the king’s fons: but the ordinary fort of coun/ellors are fuch 
the king, out ef a due confideration of their worth and 
abilities, and with: 1 of their fidelity to his perfon and to his 
crown, calleth to be of council with him, in his ordinary 
government. Bacon. 
4- One that is confulted in acafe of law; a lawyer. 
Co’UNSELLORSHIP. 7. f. [from counfellor,.] The office or poft 
of a privy counfeic-. 
Of the great d fices and officers of the kingdom, the moft 
part are fuch as cannot well be fevered from the coun/ellor- 


Ship. > acon. 
To COUNT. v. a. [e:mpter, Fr. computare, Latin.] 
x. To number; to tell. 
Here through this grate I can count every one, 
And view the Frenchmen. Shake/peare- 


The vicious count their years ; virtuous, their acts. Fohbn/- 
For the preferments of the world, hethat would reckon up 
all the accidents that they depend upon, may as well under- 
take to count the fands, or to fum up infinity. South. 
W hen men in ficknefs ling’ring lie, 
They count the tedious hours by months and years. Dryden. 
Argos now rejoice, for Thebes lies low ; 
Thy flaughter’d fons now fmile, and think they won, 
When they can count more Theban ghofts than theirs. Dryd. 
2. To preferve a reckoning. 
me people in America counted their 
of certain birds amongfit them at their certain feafons, an 
leaving them at others. Locke. 
3- To reckon; to place to an account. 
He believed in the Lord, and he counted it to him for 
righteoufnefs. Gen. xv. 6. 
‘Not barely the plowman’s pains is to be counted into the 
bread we eat ; the labour of thofe who broke the oxen, muft 
all be charged on the account of labour. , Lacke. 
4. To efteem ; to account ; to reckon; to confider as having, a 
certain character, whether good or evil. 
When once it comprehendeth any thing above this, as the 
differences of time, affirmations, negations, and contradic- 
tions in fpeech, we then count it to have fome ufe of natural 


reafon. Flooker. 
Count not thine handmaid for a daughter of Belial. x Sam. 
Wor fhall I count it heinous to enjoy 

The publick marks of honour and reward 

Conferr’d upon me. _ Miilion. 
ou would not with to count this mca>z_a foe! 
In friendfhip, and in hatred, obftinate. Philips. 
g: Posmpurg co 3 to charge to. 

. ti th’ impoMibilities, which poets 

Count to extravagance of loofe defcription, 
| Rotve. 


Shall fooner w. ? 
Jo CounT. v. n. 'T found an account or fcheme: with pon: - 
I think it a grezt error to count upon the genius of a nation 
as a ftanding argun'ent in all ages. Swift. 
Count. 2. f. [compte, French ; computus, Latin.] ' 
I- Number. ». 
‘That we up to your palaces may mount, 
OF blefied faints for .9 increafe the count. 
~ By my count, 
I was your mother muh upon thefe years. 
2. Reckoning. : 


Spen ETa 


Shake/peare. 
Since I faw you laft, 

There is a change upon you. 

Well, I know not A 

What counts hard fortune cafts upon my face. Shake/peare. 

Count. 2. f- [comte, Fr. comes, Latin.) A title of foreign 

—wobility ; an earl. ; 

Co’UNTABLE. adj. [from count.] That which may be num- 
bered. 

‘The evils which you defire to be recounted are very mahy, 
and almoft countable with thofe which were hidden in the 
bafket of Pandora Spen/fer. 

COUNTENANCE A [ċtenance, French. } 
Ex; form of the fage ; the syftem of the features. 
pake our fire, and by his count’nance feem’d ; 

Entering on ftudious thoughts abftrufe. Afilton. 

T "om, with count’ nance calm, and foul fedate, 
us Turnus. Dryden. 
2. Air; look. 
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years by the camis , 
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Well, Suffolk, yet thou fhalt not fee me bluth, 

Nor change my countenance for this arreft ; 

A heart unfpotted is not eafily daunted. “Shake/peare. 

3- Calmnefs of look ; compofure of face. 

She finil’d {evere ; nor with a troubled look, 

_ Or trembling hand, the fun‘ral prefent took ; 

Ev’n kept her count’nance, when the lid remov’d, 

Difclos’d her heart unfortunately lov’d. Dryden. 

The two maxims of any great man at court are, always to 
keep his countenance, and never to kcep his word. Swifts 

4- Confidence of mien; afpect:of aflurance. 

‘The night beginning to perfuade fome retiring place, the 
gentlewoman, even out of countenance before fhe began her 
{pecch, invited me to lodge that night with her father. Sidney. 

We will not make your countenance to fall by the anfwer 
ye fhall receive. Bacon. 

Their beft friends were out of countenance, becaufe they 
found that the imputations, which their enemies had laid upon 
them, were well grounded. Clarendon. 

Your examples will mcet it at every turn, and put it out of 
countenance in every place ; even in private corners it will foon 
lofe confidence. Spratt. 

If the outward profeffion of religion and virtue were once 
in practice and countenance at court, a good treatment of the 
clergy would be the neceflary confequence. Swift. 

If thofe preachers would look about, they would find one 
part of their congregation out of countenance, and the othet 
afleep. Swift. 

It is a kind of ill manners to offer objections to a fine wo- 
man, -and a man would be out of ceuntenance that fhould gain 
the fuperiority in fuch a conteft: a coquette logician may be 
rallied, but not contradicted. ar ` Addifon. 

It puts the learned in countenance, and gives them a place 
unane the fafhionable part of mankind. Addifon. 

ion or ill-will, as it appears upon the face. 

Yet the ftout fairy, amongft the middeft crowd, 
‘Thought all their glory vain in knightly view, 

And that great princefs too, exceeding proud, 

That to ftrange knight no better countenance allow’d. Fa. 2. 

The king hath on him fuch a countenance, 

As he had loft fome province, anda region 

Lov’d, as he loves himéfelf. Shake/peare. 
6. Zoe appearance of favour ; appearance on any fide 5 

upport. 

The church of Chrift, which held that profefflion which had 
not the publick allowance and countenance of authority, could 
not fo long ufe the exercife of Chriftian religion but in pri- 
vate. Ftooker. 

His majefty maintained an army here, to give ftrength and 
countenance to the civil magiftrate. Davies. 

Now then, we'll ufe 

His countenance for the battle; which being done, 

Let her who would be tid of him, devife ` 

His {peedy taking off. Shake/peare. 

‘This is the magiftrate’s peculiar province, to give countenance 
to piety and virtue, and to rebuke vice and profanenefs. tterd. 

7. Superficial appearance.; fhow ; refemblance. 

The election being done, he made countenance of great dif- 
content thereat. Ajcham,. 

Qh, you bleffed minifters above ! 

Keep me in patience, and with ripen’d time 

Unfold the evil, which is here wrapt up 

In countenance. Shake/peare. 

' Bianca’s love 

Made me exchange my ftate with Tranio, 

While he did bear my countenance in the town. 

Zo Co/UNTENANCE. vV. a. [from the noun. ] 

x. Io fupport ; to patronife ; to vindicate. 
Neither {fhalt thou countenance a poor man in his caule. Exod. 
This conceit, though countenanced by learned men, is not 

made out either by experience or reafon. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

‘This national fault of being fo very talkative, looks natural 
and graceful in one that has grey hairs to countenance it. =<Addif. 

2. To make a fhew of. 

Each to thefe ladies love did countenance, 

And to his miftrefs each himfelf {trove to advance. Fat. Du. 

3- To act fuitably to any thing; to keep up any appearance. - 

Malcolm! Banquo! 

As from your graves rife up, and walk like fprights, . 

To countenance this horrour. Shakefpeare. 

4- To encourages to appear in defence. 

At the firft defcent on fhore he was not immured with a. 
wooden veffel, but he did countenance the landing in his long- 
boat. ‘Fotton. 

Co/UNTENANCER, 2. fı [from countenance.] One that coun-. 

tenances or fupports another. 

Co'UNTER. 2. /- [from count.] 

1. A falfe piece of money ufed as a means of reckoning. 

Though thefe half-pence are to be received as money in 
the Exchequer, yet in trade they are no better than counters. 

Swift's Confiderations on WY ood’s Coin. 

2. Money in contempt. 


ras When 
~ 


Shake/pr 
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When Marcus Brutus grows fo covetous, 

To lock fuch rafcal counters from his friends, 

Be ready, gods! with all your thunder-bolts, 

Dafh him to pieces. Shake/peare. 

3- The form on which goods are viewed and money told ina 
fhop. 

A fine gaudy minx, that robs our counters every night; and 
then goes out, and {pends it upon our cuckold-makers. Dryden. 

n half-whipt muflin, needles ufelefs lie; 

And fhuttle-cocks a-crofs the counter fly ; 

Thefe fports warm harmlefs. Gay. 

Sometimes you would fee him behind his cousiter felling 
broad-cloth, fométimes meafuring linen. Arbuthnot. 

Whether thy counter fhine with fums untold, i 

And thy wide-grafping hand grows black with gold. Swift. 

4- COUNTER of a Horfe, is that part of a horfe’s forehand that 
lies between the fhoulder and under the neck. Farrier’s Diĉ. 

Co’uUNTER. adv. [contre, Fr. contra, Latin.) 

1. Contrary to; in oppofition to. 

Shall we erect two wills in God, and make the will of his 
purpofe and intention run counter to the will of his approba- 
tion ? South. 

The profit of the merchant, and the gain of the kingdom, 
are fo far from being always parallels, that frequently they run 
counter one to the other. Child. 

He thinks it brave, at his firft fetting out, to fignalize him- 
felf in runriing counter to all the rules of virtue. Locke. 

2. The wrong way. 
-How chearfully on the falfe trail they cry, 

Oh, this is counter, you falfe Danifh dogs. 

3- Contrary ways. 

A man whom I cannot deny, may oblige me to ufe perfua- 
fions to another, which, at the fame time I am {fpeaking, I 
may wifh may not prevail on him : in this cafe, it is plain, the 
will and the defire run counter. Locke. 

4- This word is often found in compofition, and may be placed 
before any word ufed in a fenfe of oppofition. 

That defign was no fooner known, but others of an oppo- 
fite party were appointed to fet a counter-petition on foot. Clar. 

To COUNTERACT. V. a. [counter and aé.] To hinder any 
thing from its effect by contrary agency. 

In this cafe we can find no principle within him ftron 
enough to counteraé? that principle, and to relieve him. South. 

To COUNTERBA‘’LANCE. wv. a. [counter and balance.) To 
weigh again{ft; to act againft with an oppofite weight. 

“T here was fo much air drawn out of the veffel, that the 
remaining air was not able to counterbalance the mercurial 
cylinder. Boyle. 

Few of Adam’s children are not born with fome biafs, 
which it is the bufinefs of education either to take off, or 
counterbalance. ; Locke. 

CouUNTERBA’LANCE. 7. f. [from the verb.] Oppofite weight ; 
equivalent power. ’ 
But peaceful kings, o’er martial people fet, 

Each others poife and counterbalance are. Dryden. 

Money is the counterbalance to all other things purchafeable 
by it, and lying, as it were, in the oppofite fcale of com- 
merce. Locke. 

Jo CouU’NTERBUFF. V. a. [from counter and éuf-] To im- 
pell in a dirccétion oppofite to the former impulfe; to ftrike 
back. i 

The giddy fhip, betwixt the winds and tides, 

Forc’d back and forwards, in a circle rides, 

Stunn’d with the diff’rent blows ; then fhoots amain, 

"Till counterbuff’d fhe ftops, and fleeps again. Dryden. 

CouNTERBU FF. 2. f. [counter and buf.] A blow in a con- 
trary direction; a ftroke that produces a recoil. 

He at the fecond gave him fuch a counterbuff, that, becaufe 
Phalantus was not to be driven from the faddle, the faddle 
with broken girths was driven from the horfe. Sidney. 

Go, captain Stub, lead on, and fhow 

What houfe you come of, by the blow 

‘You give fir Quintin, and the cuff 

You ’{cape o’ th’ fandbags counterbuff. Ben. Fohnfon. 

Cou’NTERCASTER.2./. [from counter, for a falfe piece of mo- 
ney, and caffer.] A word of contempt for an arithmetician ; 
a book-keeper; acafter of accounts; a reckoner. 

I, of whom his eyes had feen the proof 

At Rhode, at Cyprus, muft be let and calm’d 

By debtor and creditor, this counterca/fer. 

Cou’NTERCHANGE. 2. f. [counter and change.] 
reciprocation. 

She, like harmlecfs lightning, throws her eye 

On him, her brothers, me, her matter, hitting 

Each object witha joy. The counterchange 

Is fev’rally in all. 

To Cou/NTERCHANGE.W. a. To give and receive. 
CoUNTERCHA‘RM. 1. f. [counter and charm.) That by which 
a charm is diflolved ; that which has the power of deftroying 
the cffećts of a charni. 
Now touch’d by countercharms they change again, 
And ftand majeftick, and recall’d to men. 


Shakefpeare. 


Shakefpeare. 
Exchange ; 


Shake/peare. 


Pope. 


cow 


To COoUNTERCHA’RM. wv. a. [from counter and charm.] To 
deftroy the effect of an enchantment. 

Like a {fpell it was to keep us invulnerable, and fo counter- 
charm all our crimes, that they fhould only be aétive to pleafe; 
not hurt us. Decay of Piety. 

To COUNTERCHE CK. V. a. [counter and check.] To oppofe; 
to ftop with fudden oppofition. 
CouNTERCHE’CK. n. f. [fromthe verb.] Stop; rebuke. 

If again I faid his beard was not well cut, he would fay I 
lye: this is called the countercheck quarrelfome. Shakefpeare. 

To Ccuiwekokaw. vw. a. [from counter and draw.) ~ With 
painters, to copy a defign or painting by means of a fine linen 
cloth, an oiled paper, or other tranfparent matter, whereon 
the f{trokes appearing through are traced witha pencil. Chamé. 
CoOUNTERE’VIDENCE. 7. f. [counter and evidence.] Te 
by which the depofition of fome former witnefs is oppofed. 

Senfe itfelf detects its more palpable deceits by a counter- 
evidence, and the more ordinary jmpoftures feldom outlive the 
firft experiments. Granville 

We have little reafon to queftion his teftimony in this 
point, feeing it is backed by others of good credit, and all 
becaufe there is no counterevidence, nor any Pritnefs that appears 
againft it. Burnet 

To COU’/NTERFEIT. v. a. [contrefaire, French.] j 

Es ee copy with an intent to pafs the copy for an original; to 

orge. 
What art thou, 

‘That counterfeits the perfon ofa king ? Shakefpeare. 

It came into this prieft’s fancy to caufe this lad to counter- 
fet and perfonate the fecond fon of Edward IV. fuppofed ta 
be murdered. Bacon. 

‘There have been fome that could counterfeit the diftance of 
voices, which is a fecondary object of hearing, in fuch fort, 
as when they ftand faft by you, you would think the fpeech 
came from afar off in a fearfnl manner. acon. 

Say, lovely dream, where could’ft thou find 

Shadows to counterfeit that face ? Waller. 

It happens, that not one fingle line“or thought is contained 
in this impofture, although it appears that they who counter- 
Jfeited me had heard of the true one. Swift. 

2. To pews x to copy; to refemble. 
And, > you mortal engines, whofe rude thr 
‘Th’ immortal Jove’s ducal clasts counterfeit, eee 
Farewel ! 
O Eve! in evil hour thou didft give ear 

‘To that falfe worm, of whomfoever taught 

To counterfeit man’s voice. Milton. 

To counterfeit, is to put on the likenefs and appearance of 
fome real excellency : Briftol-ftones would not pretend to be 
diamonds, if there never had been diamonds. Zillotf{on. 

Cou’nTERFEIT. adj. [from the verb. ] 
x. That which is made in imitation of another, with intent to 
pafs for the original; forged ; fictitious. . 

I learn 

Now of my own appearance, not by talk, 

How counterfeit a coin they are, who friends 

Bear in their fuperfcription ; in profperous days 

They fwarm, but in adverfe withdraw their head. “Afilton. 

General obfervations drawn from particulars, are the jewels 
of knowledge, comprehending great ftore in a little room 5 
but they are therefore to be ante with the gieater care and 
caution, left, if we take counterfeit far true our fhame be the 


Shake/pear fe 


greater when our ftock comes to a fevere crutiny. Locke. 
2. Deceitful ; hypocritical. 
rue friends appear lefs mov’d than counterfeit. Rofcommte 


Cou’NTERFEIT. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
r. One who perfonates another; an impyftor. 
am no counterfeit; to die isto bé a counterfeit; for he is 
but the counterfeit of a man, who hath not the life of a man. 
y i , Shake/peare’s Flenry IV. 
This prieft, being utterly unacquainted oe the true notin. 
according to whole pattern he fheuld fhape his counterfeit, yet 
could think it poffible for him to inftruét his player, either in 
geiture or fafhions, or in recounting paít matters of his life and 
education, or in fit anfwers to queftions, any ways to come near 


the refemblance of him whom he was to reprefent. Bacon. 
But truft me, child, I’m much inclin’d to fear 
Some counterfeit in this your Jupiter. Addifon. 


2. Something made an imitation of another, intended to pafs for 
that which it refembles; a forgery. 
My father was I know not where, 
* When I was ftampt. Some coiner, with his tools, 
Made me a counterfeit; yet my mother feem’d 
The Dian of that time. Shake/peare. 
‘There would be no counterfe «s but fake of fomething 
that is real; for though all pretenders feem >e w 1ey 
really are not, yet they pretend to be fomething eally -. 
Lihlot{[on's Sermons. 
CouwNTERFFITER. 7. f. [from counterfeit.] A one who 
contrives copies to pafs for originals. 
Henry the fecond altered the coin, which was corgupted by 
ccmumterfciters, to the great good of the commonwealth. Camden. 
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Cou’NTERFEITLY. adu; [from counterfeit.] Falfely ; fictiti- 
oufly; with forgery. 
Since the wifdom of their choice is rather to have my ee 
“than my heart, I will practife the infinuating nod, and be o 
to them molt counter feitly. Shake/peare. 
CouNTERFE’RMENT. 2. f>. [counter and ferment.] Ferment 
oppofed to ferment. 
>» What unnatural motions and counterferments muft a medly 
of intemperance produce in the body! When I behold a 
` fafhionable table, I fancy I fee innumerable diftempers lurking 
in ambufcade among the difhes. Addifon. 
CounTERFE£’SANCE. Bose [contrefaifance, French:] “The ac& 
ounterfeiting ;_ fo 6 
os And his man Paroa, with fine counterfefances 
Supports his credit and his countenance. 
uch is the face of falfhood, fuch the fight 
Of foul Dueffa, when her borrow’d light 
Is laid away, and counterfe/ance known. 
Cou’NTERFORT. 1. f- [from counter and fort.) : 
Counterforts, buttreffes or fpurs, are pillars ferving to fup- 
port walls or terraffes, fubjeét to bulge, or be thrown down. 
Chambers. 
CounTEeRGA’GE. n.f. [from counter and gage.] _ In carpentiy, 
a method ufed to meafure the joints by transferring the breadth 
of a mortife to the place where the tenon is to be, in order to 
make them fit each other. Chamébers. 
CouNTERGUA‘RD. 2. f. [from counter and guard.) A {mall 
rampart with parapet and ditch, to cover fome part of the 
body of the place. . Military Did. 
CounTERLYGHT. 2. f- [from counter and light.] A window or 
light oppofite to any thing, which makes it appear to a difig- 
vantage. - Chambers. 
Jo CoUNTERMA'ND. wv. a. [contremander, French.] 
1. To order the contrary to what pekar orderéd before 5 to còn- 
i&t, annul, or repeal a command; , 
jie: ftates mntocioutly irreligious, a fecret and irrefiftible 
power count. their deepeft projects, and {mites their 
policies with fruftration and a curfe. Í p : South. 
Avicen countermands letting blood in cholerick bodies, be- 
caufe he efteems the blood a bridle of the gall. 
2. Fo oppofe; to contradié the orders of another: : 
For us toalter any thing, is to lift up ourfelves againft God, 
and, asit were, to countermand him. Hooker. 
CounTERMA‘ND. 1. f. [contremand,F r.] Repeal of a former order. 
e Have you no countermand for Claudio yet, ; 
But he muft die to-morrow ? ; Shakefpeare. 
Tr CoUNTERMA’RCH. U. 7. [counter and march.] “To march 
backward ; to march in indirect ways. $ 
CoUNTERMA'RCH. ms [from the verb.] _ l : 
x. Retroceffion; march backward; march in a different direc- 
tion from -the former.- 


Spenfer: 


Fairy Queen. 


How are fuch an infinite number of things placed with fuch . 
Seder in the memory, notwithftanding the tumults, marches, 


and countermarches of oe animal pins A a Uiir. 
. eof meafures; alteration of conduct. 

k They make him do and undo, go forward and backwa vards 
by fush countermarches and retraétions, as we do not willingly 
impute to wifdom. i Burnet. 

CouNTERMA/‘RK. 2. f. [from counter and mark.] - 

x. A fecead or third mark put on a bale of goods belonging to 
feveral merchants, that it may not be opened but in the pre- 

ence of them all. z 

2. The mark of the ganio company, to fhew the metal is 
ftandard,. added to that of the artificer. 

3- An artificial cavity made in the teeth of horfes, that have out- 
grown their natural mark, to difguife their age. _ 

4. A mark added to a .medal a long time after it is ftruck, i7 
which the.curious know the feveral changes in value wh 
they have undergone. Chambers. 

To CoUNTERMA’RK. V. a. [counter and mark.] __ 

A horfe is faid to be “countermarked when his corner-teeth 
are artificially made hollow, a falfe mark being made in the 
hollow place, in imitation of the eye of a bean, to conceal the 
horfe’s age. pir aie leks Farrier’s Dié?. 

NTERMI’NE. 2. f. [coun . : 

Pag well or hole funk into the ground, from which a gallery or 
branch runs out under ground, tó feek out the enemy’s mine, 
and difappoint it. : z Military Dié?. 

After this they mined the walls, laid the powder, and 
rammed the mouths; but the citizens made a countermine, and 
thereinto they poured fuch a plenty of water, that the wet 
powder could not be fired. : Hayward: 

2. Means of oppofition ; means of counteraction. i 

` He thinking n temned, knowing no countermine 
agairt con ' ferror, began to let Bee pAEE rOn 
mignme be the colo of a fault, without fiharp P e A a 
by which any contrivance is defeated. ; 
= The eater Sain broughs to a trial of fkill, the countermine 
was only an act of felf-prefervation. L Efirange. 
o CouUNTERMYNE. V. A. [from the noun.] 


Ffarvey. ` 


CoU 
1. To delve a paffage into an enemy’s mine, by which the pow- 
der may evaporate without mi(chief. 
2. To counterwork ; to defeat by fecret meafuics. 

‘Thus infallibly it muft be; if God do not miraculoufly cour- 
termine us, and do mote for us than we can do againft our- 
felves. ` Decay of Piety: 

COUNTERMO TION. 2. f. [counter and motion.] Contrary mo- 
tion; oppofition of motion. 

That refiftance is a countermotion, or equivalent to one, is 
plain by this, that any body which is preffled, muft needs 
prefs again on the body that prefics it. Digby: 

If any of the returning fpirits fhould happen to fall foul 
upon others which are outward bound, thefe ccumtermotions 
would overfet them, or occafion a later arrival: Collier. 

CouNTERMU’RE. ae [contremur, French.] A wall built up 
behind another wall, to fupply its place. 

‘The great fhot flying continually through the breach, did 
beat down houfes; but the countermure, new built againft the 
breach, ftanding upon a lower ground, it feldom touched. 

Kn:iles’s Eiiftory of the Turks. 
CouUNTERNA’TURAL. adj. [counter and natural.] Contrary to 
nature. 

A confumption is a céunternatural heétick extenuation of the 
body. E Flaruey: 

COUNTERNO'ISE. 7. f [counter and noife.] A found by which 
any other noife is overpowered. pre 

They endeavoured, either by a conftant fucceffion of fen- 
fual delights, to charm and lull afleep, or elfe; by a counternoife 
of revellings and riotous exteffes, to drown the fofter whifpers 
ef their confcience. Calamy. 

CouNTERO’PENING. 2. /. [cotenter and opéning.] An aperture 
or vent on the contrary fide. 

A tent, plugging up the orifice, would make the matter reż 
tur to the part-difpofed to receive it, and mark the place fora 
counteropening. - Sharp: 

COUNTERPA’CE. 7. f. [counter and pace.] Contrary meafure j 
attempts in oppofition to any fcheme. 

When the leaft counterpaces are made to thefe refolutions, it 
will then be time enough for our malecontents. Swift. 

COU'NTERPANE. 2. /: [contrepoint, French.] A coverlet fot 
a bed, or any thing elfe woven in fquares. It is fometimes 
written, according to etymol > counterpoint. 

In ivory coffers I have fuf my crowns ; 

In cyprefs chefts my arras counterpanes. . Shake/peare. 

COUNTERPART. 2. f: [counter and part.] The correfpondent 

3 the part which anfwers to anothers; as the two papers 
of a contract; the part which fits another, as the fey of a 
cipher. 

In fome things the laws of Normandy agreed with the 
laws of England; fo that they feem to be, as it were, copies 
or counterparts one of another. Fiale; 

An old fellow with a young wench; may pafs for a counter- 


part of this fable. LL’ Eftrange. 
OK counterpart 
Of our foft fex; well are you made our lords : 
So bold, fo great, fo ee are you form’d, 
How can you love fo filly things as womien ? Dryden: 


He is to confider the thought of his author, and his words, 
and to fiad out the counterpart to each in ariother language. 
; e Dryden. 
In the difcovery the two different plots look like counter- 
perts and copies of one another. Addifon: 
CouUNTERPLE’A: 2. /. [from counter and plea.] In law; a repli- 
cation: as if a ftranger to the action begun, defire to be ad- 
mitted to fay what he can for the fafeguard of his eftate ; that 
which the i fknk Bn allegeth againit this requeft is called a 
counterplea. Cowelli 
To CouNTERPLO’T. v. a: [counter and plot.] To oppofe one 
machination by another; to obviate art by art. 
CouNTERPLO’T. #. f: [fromi thé verb.] An artifice oppofed 
to an artifice. f 
The wolf here; that had a plot upon the kid, was con- 
founded by a counterplot of thie kid’s upon thë wolf; and fuch 
a counterplot it was too; as the wolf, with all his fagacity, was 
not able to fmell out. "Efirange. 
Covu’NTERPOINT. 2. f: A coverlet woven in fquares, com- 
mohly fpoken counterpain. See CouNTERPANE: i 
To CoUNTERPO'ISE. V. a. [couriter and poife.] 
x. To counterbalance; to be equiponderant to; to aét againft 
with equal weight: 
ur ipoil we have brought home; 
Do more than counterpoife a full third part ; 
The charges of the action. Shakefpeare: 
‘The force and the diftance of weights, coumterpoifing onc 
another, ought to be reciprocal. Digby. 
2. To ptoduce a contrary aétion by an equal weight. | 
The heavinefs of thefe bodies muft be counterpoifed by a 
plummet, that may be faftened about the pulley to the axis. 
Wilkins’s Aath. Adagic. 
3: To a& with equal power again{t any perfon or caufe. 
So many freeholders of Englifh will be able to beard and to 
counterpoije the reft. Spenfer« 
CouUNTERPOMSE. 
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Covu’NTERPOIsE. ». f. [from counter and poife.] 
x. Equiponderance ; equivalence of weight; equal force in the 
oppofite {cale of the balance. 
Take her by the hand, 
And tell her fhe is thine ; to whom I promife 
AL counterpoife, if not in thy eftate, 
A balance more replete. Shakefpeare. 
Faftening that to our exact balance, we put a metalline coun- 
terpoife into the oppofite fcale. Boyle. 
2. The ftate of being placed in the oppofite fcale of the 
balance. 

Th’ Eternal hung forth his golden fcales, 
Wherein ail things created firft he weigh’d, 
The pendulous round earth, with balanc’d air 
In counterpoife. 

3- ge Scapa ; equivalence of power. he 
"The fecond nobles are a counterpoife to the higher nobility, 
that they grow not too potent. Bacon. 
‘Their generals, by their credit in the army, were, with the 
magiftrates and other civil officers, a fort of counterpoife to the 
power of the people. Swift. 
CouUNTERPO‘IsoN. 2. f. [counter and poifon.] Antidote ; medi- 
cine by which the effects of poifon are obviated. : 
Countexpoifons muft be adapted to the caufe ; for example, in 
poifon from fublime corrofive, and arfenick. Arbuthnot. 
CoUNTERPRE’SSURE. 2. f. [counter and preffure.] Oppofite 
force ; power acting in contrary direétions. 

Does it not all mechanick heads confound, 
"T hat troops of atoms from all parts around, 
Of equal number, and of equal force, 

Should to this fingle point direét their courfe ; 
That fo the counterpreffure ev’ry way, 

Of equal vigour, might their motions ftay, 
And, by a fteady poife, the whole in quiet lay ? 


Milton. 


Blackm. ? 


CoUNTERPRO'JECT. n. f. [counter and projeé?.] Correfpondent ` 


part of a {chemre. 

A clear reafon why they never fent any forces to Spain, and 
why the obligation not to enter into a peace | of peace with 
France, until that entire monarchy was yielded as a prelimi- 
mary, was ftruck out of the counterprojeé? by the Dutch. Swift. 

To CouUNTERPRO'VE. vw. a. [from counter and prove.) To take 
off a defign in black lead, or red chalk, by paffing it through 
the rolling-prefs with another piece of paper, both being 

` moiftened with a fpongce. Chambers. 

To COUNTERRO'L. v. a. [counter and roll. ‘This is now 
generally written as it is fpoken, contzo/.] To preferve the 
power of detecting frauds by a counter account. 

CoUNTERRO'LMENT. 2. f. [from counterrol.] A, counter ac- 
count ; <controlment. A 

This prefent manner of exercifing of this office, hath fo 
many tcftimonics, interchangeable warrants, and cougter- 
vrolments, whereof each, runnin through the hands, and teft- 
ing in the power of fo many verai perfons, is fufficient to 
argue and convince all manner of falfhood. Bacon. 

Cou’NTERSCARP. 2. f. [from counter and fcarp.] In fortifica- 
tion, is that fide of the ditch which is next the camp, or pro- 
perly the talus that fupports the earth of the covert-way; al- 
though by this term is often underftood the whole covert-way, 
with its parapet and glacis; and foit is to be underftood when 
it is faid the enemy lodged themfelves on the counterfcarp. 

ATTIS. 

Yo CouNTERSI’GN. v. a. [from counter and fgn.] To fign an 
order or patent of afuperiour, in quality of fecretary, to ren- 
der the thing more authentick. Thus charters are figned by 
the king, and counterfigned by a fecretary of ftate, or lord 
chancellor. Chambers. 

COUNTERTENOR. n. f. [from counter and tenor.] One of the 

‘mean or middle parts of mufick ; fo called, as it were, oppo- 
fite to the tenor. arris. 

I am deaf fortwo months together: this deafnefs unquali- 
fies me for all company, except a few friends with ccuntertenor 
voices. i Swift. 

CoUNTERTI’DE. 2. f. [counter and tide.] Contrary tide; fluc- 
tuations of the water. 

Such were our countertides at land, and fo 

Prefaging of the fatal blow, 

In your prodigious ebb and flow. Dryden. 
CouNTERTI/ME. 2. f. | counter and time; contretemps, French. ] 
1. The defence or refiftance of a horfe, that intercepts his ca- 

dence, and the meature of his manage. Farrier’s Di. 

2. Defence ; oppofition. 

let cheerfulnefs on happy fortune wait, 

And give not thus the countermine to fate. 

COUNTERTUW RN. 2. /. [counter and turn. ] 
‘The cataftafis, called by the Romans ftatus, the height and 
full growth of the play, we may call properly the counter- 
turn, which deftroys that expectation, embroils the aétion in 
new difficulties, and lcaves you far diftant from that hope in 
which it found you. Dryden. 

To COUNTERVAS‘IL. v. a. [contra and valeo, Latin.] Tobe 
equivalent to; to have equal force or value; to aĝ againit 

with equal power. 


Dryden. 
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In fome men there may be found fuch qualities as are able 
to countervail thofe exceptions which might be taken ayainft 
them, and fuch ‘mens authority is not lightly to be fhaken 
off. fooker. 

And therewithal he fiercely at him flew, 

And with important outrage him affail’d ; 

Who, foon prepar’d to held, his fword forth drew, 
_ And him with equal valour countervaild. Fairy Queen. 

The outward ftreams, which defcend, muft be of fo much 
force as to countervail all that weight, whereby the afcending 
fide, in every one of thefe revolutions, does exceed the other ; 
and though this may be effeéted by making the water-wheels 
larger, yet then the motion will be fo flow, that the {crew will. 
not be able to fupply the outward ftreams. — Wilkins. 

Weare to compute, that, upon balancing the account, the 
profit at lat will hardly countervail the inconveniencies that go 
along with it. L’Eftrange. 

CouUNTERVA‘IL. 2. /. [from the verb.] 

xr. Equal weight ; power or value fufficient to obviate any effect 
or objection. 

2. That which has equal weight or value with fomething elfe, 

Surely, the prefent pleafure of a finful a&t is a poor counter- 
vail for the bitternefs of the review, which begins where the . 
action ends, and lafts for ever. . ` South. 

CouNTERVIE’W. 2. f. [counter and vicw.] 
I. Oppofition ; a pofture in which two perfons front each other. 
Mean while, ere thus was fign’d and judg’d on earth, 
Within the gates of -hell fat fin and death. 
In counterview. Adilton. 
2. Contraft; a pofition in which two diffimilar things illuftrate 
each other. 

I have drawn fome lines of Linger’s charaéter, on purpofe 
to place it in counterview or contraft with that of the other 
company. Swift. 

To COUNTERWO'RK. V. a. [counter and work.] To counter- 
-act; to hinder any effect by contrary operations. i 
But heav’n’s great view is one, ` and that the whole - 
That counterworks each folly and caprice ; 
That difappoints th’ effe& of ev’ry vice. Pope: 
Coun TESS. n. f. [comitifa, Lat: comteffe, French.] The lady 
of an earl or count. j 
I take it, fhe that carries up the train, l 

Is that old noble lady, the dutchefs of Norfolk. 

— Ít is, and all the reft are counteffes. Shakefpeare. 

It is the peculiar happinefs of the counte/s of Abingdon to 
have been fo truly loved by you, while fhe was living; and fo 
gratefully honoured after was dead. ryden. 

CouUNTING-HOUSE. 7. f. [count and houfe.] The room appro- 
priated by traders to their books and accounts. 

Men in trade feldom think of laying out money upon land 
"till their profit has brought them in more than their trade can 

_ well employ; and their idle bags, cumbering their counting- 
houfes, put them upon emptying them. Locke. 
Covu’nTLess. adj. [from count.] Innumerable 3 without num- 
ber ; mot to be reckoned. 
Ay, tear fortear, and loving kifs for kifs, 
‘Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips : 
s T = a of thefe that I fhould pay 
tlefs and infinite, yet would I pay them. Shake 
But oh, her mind, that Orcas which includes: saare. 
Legions of mifchief, coznt/e/s multitudes 
Of former curfes. 
By one countle/s fum of woes oppreft, 

Ho with cares, and ignorant of reft, 

We find the vital fprings relax’d and worn $ 

‘Thus, thro’ the round of age, to childhood we return. Prior. 

I fee, I cry’d, his woes, a countle/s train ; 
I fee his friends o°erwhelm’d beneath the main. Pope. 
‘The feats which, fhining through the chearful land 
dOu Aerangis s aay ey peng Diaan fees. Thom/fon. 
- 72. f- [controe, Fr. contrata, low Lati 
to be contracted from conterrata.] i Beh, HDPORN 
I. A tract of land; a region. 
Send out more horfes, fkirre the country round, 

Hang thofe that talk of fear. ~ Shake/peare. 

They require to be examined concerning the defcriptions of 
thofe countries of which they would be informed. Spratt. 

2. The parts of a region diitant from cities or courts 3 rural 

parts. ~ 

- I fee them hurry from country to town, and then from the 

bd back again into the country. Speator. 
3- The place which any man inhabits. 

4- The place of one’s birth; the native foil. 

‘The king fet on foot a refor tion 
advantages of our country. 

O, fave my country, heav 
5- The inhabitants of any region. 
All the country, in a general voice, 

Cry’d hate upon him; all their prayers and lo 

Were fet on Hereford. 

Covu’nTRY. adj. 
pofition. ] 


Donne. 


the ornaments and: 


«Spratt. 
> fhalFbe your pew 


Shake/peare. 


[This word is fearcely ufed but m com- 


x. Ruftick 5 
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x. Ruftiċk ; rural; villatick. 

Cannot a country wench know, that having received a fhil- 
ling from one that owes her three, and a fhillinge alfo from 
another that owes her three, that the remaining debts in each 

* of their hands are equal? Locke. 

I never meant any other, than that Mr. Trot fhould con- 
fine himfelf to country dances. Spectator. 

He comes no nearer to a pofitive, clear idea of a pofitive in- 
finite,’ than the country fellow had of the water which was yet 
to país the channel of the river where he ftood. Locke. 

alk but with country people, or young people, and you 
fhall find that the notions they apply this name to, are fo odd 
that nobody can imagine they were taught by a rational man. 


Pixie Locke. 
The low mechanicks of a country town do fomewhat outdo 
him. Locke. 


Come, we'll e’en to our country feat repair, 
The native home of innocence and love. Norris. 
2. Remote from cities or courts, and of an intereft oppofite to 
that of courts. 
A country gentleman, learning Latin in the univerfity, re- 
moves thence to his manfion-houfe. : Locke. 
3. Peculiar to a region or people. , 
She laughing the cruel tyrant to fcorn, fpake in her country 
language. : 2 Maccabees. 
4. Rude; ignorant; untaught. | : 
We make a country man dumb, whom we will not allow to 


{peak but by the rules of grammar. ; Dryden. 
CO'UNTRYMAN. 2. f. [from country and man.) 
r. One born in the fame country, or tra&t of ground. Locke. 
i - See, who comes here ? 
My countryman; but yet I know him not. Shake/peare. 


orace, great bard, fo fate ordain’d, arofe; 
And bold as were his countrymen in fight, 
Snatch’d their fair actions from degrading profe, z 
And fet their battles in eternal light. -` rior. 
The Britifh foldiers a& with greater vigour under the con- 
duct of one whom they do not confider only as their leader, 
but as their countryman. Addifon. 
2. A ruftick ; one that inhabits the rural parts. i 
All that have bufinefs to the court, and all countrymen coming 
up to the city, leave their wives in the country. Graunt. 
3. A farmer ; a hufbandman. Š . l j 
A countryman took a boar in his corn. L’ Efirange. 
Co’untTyY. 2. f. [comté, Fr.. comitatus, Lat.] , 
tr. A fhire; that is, a circuit or portion of the realm, into 
which the whole land is divided, for the better government 
thereof, and the more eafy adminiftration of juftice 3. fo that 
there is no part of the kingdom, but what lieth within fome 
county. Every county is governed by a yearly officer, ċalled a 
fheriff, who, among other-duties eg, fs to his office, puts 
in execution all the commands and judgments of the king’s 
courts. Of thefe counties four are termed county-palatines, 
-as that of Lancafter, Chefter, Durham, and Ely. county- 
palatine is a jurifdiction of fo high a nature, that whereas all 
pleas, touching the life and the maiming of a man, called 
pleas of the crown, and ordinarily held’ in the king’s name, 
and which cannot pafs in the name of any other; the chief 
governors of hefe, by fpecial charter from the king, fent 
out all writs in their own name, and did all things touching 
juftice as abfolutely as the prince himfelf in other ¢ounties, 
only acknowledging him their fuperior and fovereign.: But 
this power has, by a ftatute in Henry VIII. his time, been 
much abridged: Befides the above counties of both forts, 
there are likewife counties corporate, which are certain cities 
er ancient boroughs upon which our princes have thought 
good to beftow extraordinary liberties. Of thefe London is 
one, York another, the city of Chefter a third, and Canter- 
bury a fourth. And to thefe may be added many more ; as 


the county of the town of Kingfton upon Hull, the conny 


of the town of Haverfordweft, ,and the county of Litchfiel 
County is, in another fignification, ufed for the county-court 
which the fheriff keeps cg month within his charge, cither 
by himfelf or his deputy. f thefe counties, one with an- 
other, there are reckoned fthirty-feven iri England, befides 
twelve in Wales. = z _ Cowel. 
Difcharge your powers unto their feveral counties, 

As we will ours. Shakefpeare. 

He caught his death the laft county feffions, where he would 
go to fee juftice done to a poor widow-woman and her fa- 


therlefs children. Addifon. 
An earldom. 
A count; a lord: now wholly obfolete. 
The gallant, young, and noble gentleman, 
‘The county Paris Shake/peare. 


He made Hu 


unty palatine of Chefter, and gave 
that earldo 


nd bis heirs, to hold the fame ta liberè 
ad i ficut rex nebat Angliam ad coronam. Davies. 
OUPE’ . n.f- [French.] A motion in dancing, when one 
leg is a little bent and fufpended from the ground, and with 
the othr a motion is made forwards. Chambers. 
ae n. f. [couple, Fr. copuia, Lat.] 
Ne XXXIII. 
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f. A chain or tye that holds dogs together. 
- Pll keep my ftable-ftand where 
I lodge my wife; PIl go in couples with her, 
Than when I feel and fee no further truft her. Shake/peare. 
It is in fome fort with friends as it is with dogs in couples ; 
they fhould be of the fame fize and hnmour. L’ Ej?) ange. 
2. Iwo, a brace. 
Fie was taken up by á couple of fhepherds, and by them 
brought to life again. Sidney. 
A {choolmafter, who fhall teach my fon and your’s, I will- 
provide ; yea, though the three do ok me a couple of hundred 
pounds. ^ A fcham. 
A piece of chryftal inclofed a couple of drops, which looked 
like water when they were fhaken, though perhaps they are 


nothing but bubbles of air. Addifon. 
ad adding one to one, we Have the complex idea of a 
couple. Locke. 


3- A male and his female. 
So fhall all the coup/es three, 


Ever true in loving be. Shake/peare. 
. t Oh ! alas! 

T loft a couple, that ’twixt heaven and earth 

Might thus have ftood, begetting wonder, as 

You gracious couple do. Shakefpeare. 


I have read of a feigned commonwealth, where the mar- 
ried couple are permitted, before they contraét, to fee one an- 
other naked. Bacon. 

He faid : the careful couple join their tears, 

And then invoke the gods with pious prayers. Dryden. 
All fucceeding generations of men are the progeny of one 
primitive couple. Bentley. 
Zo Cou’pre. V. a. [copulo, Latin.] 
x. To chain together. 
Fluntiman, I charge thee, tender well my hounds ; 

Leech Merriman, the poor cur is imboft ; 


And couple Clowder with the deép-mouth’d Brach. Shake/p. 
2. To join one to another. 
What greater ills have the heav’ns in ftore, 
To po jan coming harms with forrow paft. Sidney. 
And wherefoe’er we went, like Juno’s fwans, 
Still we went coupled and infeparabie. Shake/peare. 
Put the taches into the loops, and coup/e the tent to ther, 
that it may be one. ` Brote 


They behold your chafte converfation cox; led with fear. 

Aa Me x Peter iii. 2. 

Their concetnments were fo coupled, that if nature had not, 

yet their religions’ would have made them brothers. South. 

atman makes a mean figure in the eyes of reafon, who 

is meafuring fyllables and coupling rhimes, when he {l-6uld be 

mending his own foul, and fecuring his own immortality. Pope. 
3- To marry; to wed; to join in wedlock. 

rejoice to fee gon fo cou, led, as may be fit both for 

your honour and your fatisfaction. _ Sidney. 

I am juft going to affift with the archbifhop, in degrading a 

who couples all our beggars, by which I thall make one 


a man. Swift. 
To Ripe vw. nm. To join in embraces. di 
The fountains .of waters there being rare, divers`forts of 
come from feveral parts to drink ; and fo being re- 
frefhed, fall to couple, and many times with feveral kinds. 
~ - Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
‘Thou with thy lufty crew, 
Caft wanton eyes on the daughters of men, 
And coupled with them, and begot a race. Ailton. 
‘That great variet¥ of brutes in Africa. is by reafon of the 
meeting to er of brutes of feveral fpecies, and waters, and 


the promifcuous couplings of males and females of feveral 


{pecies. Zale. 
After this alliance, 
Let tigers match with hinds, and wolves with fheep; 
Ang every- creature couple with his foe. Dryden. 
Covu’PLE-BEGGAR. 2. f- Eep and Jeggar.] One that makes 
it his bufinefs to marry beggars to each other. 
No couple-beggar in the land, 
E’er join’d fuch numbers hand in hand. 
Cov’PLet. 7z. f. [French.] <n 
I1. Two verfes ; a pair of rhimes. 
‘Then would they caft away their pipes, and, holding hand 
in hand, dance by the only cadence of their voices, which 
they would ufein finging fome fhort couplets, whereto the one 
half beginning, the other half fhould anfwer. . Sidney. 
‘Then at the laft, an only couplet fraught 
With fome unmeaning thing they call a thought ; 
A needlefs Alexandrine ends the fong, 
‘That, like a wounded fnake, drags it flow length along. 
i Pope's Effay on Criticifm. 


Swift. 


In Pope I cannot read a line, 
But with a figh I with it mine; 
hen he can in one couplet fix 
More fenfe than I can do in fix, 
It gives me fuch a jealous fit, 
I cry, pox take him and his wit. 


Swift. 
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2. A pair; as of doves. 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
E’re that her golden couplets are difclos’d, 
+ His filence will fit drooping. Shakefpeare. 
COWRAGE. zn. fı [courage, Fr. from cer Latin.) Bravery; 
active fortitude ; fpirit of enterprife. 
The king-becoming graces, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude ; 


I have no relifh of them. Shakefpeare. 
Their difcipline 
Now mingled with their courage. Shake/peare. 


Hope arms their courage : from their tow’rs they throw 
Their darts with double force, and drive,the foe. Dryden. 
Courage, that grows from conftitution, very oftcn forfakes 

a man when he has occafion for it; and when it is only a kind 
of inftiné& in the foul, it breaks out on all occafions, without 
judgment or diferction. T hat courage which arifes from the fenfe 
of our duty, and from the fear of offending Him that made 
us, acts always in an uniform manner, and according to the 


dictates of right reafon. Addifjon. 
Nothing but the want of common courage was the caufe of 
their misfortunes. Swift. 


CouRA'GEOUS. adj. [from courage.] Brave ; daring ; bold 5 
enterprifing ; adventurous; hardy; ftout. 
His is very courageous mad, about his throwing into the 


water. Shake/peare. 
And he that is courageous among, the mighty, fhall flee away 
naked in that day. Amos. 


Let us imitate the couragecus example of St. Paul, who 
chofe then to magnify his office when ill men confpired to 


lefien it. Atterbury. 
CouRAGEOUSLY. adv. [from courageous.] Bravely ; ftoutly ; 
boldly. 


‘The king the next day prefented him battle upon the plain, 
the fields there being open and champaign: the earl courage- 
oufly came down, and joined battle with him. Bacon. 

CouRA GEOUSNESS. 7. /. [from courageous.] Bravery ; bold- 
nels ; fpirit; courage. 

Nicanor hearing of the manlinefs and the courageonfnefs 
that they had to fight for their country,- durít not try the 
matter by the fword. 2 Maccabees. 

aoo T t n. f. [courante, French.] See CORANT. 
I. A nimble dance. 
Tl like a maid the better, while I have a tooth in my 
head: why, he is able to.Jead her a coxuranto. Shake/peare. 
2. Any thing that fpreads quick, as a paper of news. 
To Cours. V. #7. [courter, French.] To bend; to bow ; to 
ftoop in fupplication. > 
In the fatnefs of thefe purfy times, 
Virtue itfelf of vice muft pardon beg, 
Yea, courh and woo, for leave to do it good. Shake/peare. 
Co«itER. 7. f. [courter, French.] A meffenger fent in hatte ; 
an exprefs 5; a runner. 

I met a courier, one mine ancient friend. Shake/peare. 

‘This thing the wary bafla well perceiving, for more affu- 
rance, by fpeedy couriers advertifed Solyman of the taking of 
‘Tauris, and of the ecnemy’s purpofe, requefting him with all 
{peed to repair with his army to Tauris. Knolles. 

COURSE. z. f- [couvfe, Fr. curjus, Lat.] 
x. Race ; career. 
And fome fhe arms with finewy force, 
And fome with fwiftnefs in the cour/e. Cowley. 
2. Paffage from place to place; progrefs. “Toa this may be re- 
ferred tte courfe of a river. 

And when we had finifhed our courfe from Tyre, we came 

to Prolemais. AETS. 
A light, by which the Argive fquadron fteers 
Their filent <ourfe to Ilium’s well known fhore. Denham. 
3- Tile; a&t of running in the lifts. 
But this hot knight was cooled with a fall, which, at the 
third courfe, he received of Phalantus. Sidney. 
4- Ground on which a race is run. 
5. Track or line in which a fhip fails, or any motion is per- 
formed. 
6. Sail; means by which the courfe is performed. 

To the courfes we have devifed ftudding- fails, fprit-fails, and 

top-fails. Raleigh. 
7. Progrefs from one gradation to another. 
If fhe live long, 

And in the end meet the old courfe of death, 

Women will all turn montfters. Shakefpeare. 

When the ftate of the controverfy is plainly determined, it 
mult not be altered by another difputant in the courfe of the 
difputation. IF atts. 

8. Order of fucceffion; as, every one in his courle. 

If any man fpeak in an unknown tongue, let it be by two, 
or at the moft by three, and that by cowr/e ; and let one in- 
terpret. 1 Carinthians. 

Q. Stated and orderly method. 
‘The duke cannot deny the cour/fe of law. Shake/peare. 

If God, by his revealed declaration, firft gave rule to any 


COU 


man, he, that will claim sy that title, muft have the fame 
pofitive grant of God for his fucceffion ; for, if it has not 
direéted the courfe of its defcent and conveyance, no body can 


fucceed to this title of the firft ruler. Locke. 
ro. Series of fucceffive and methodical procedure. i 
The glands did refolve during her courfe of phyfick, and 

fhe continueth very well to this day. Wifeman. 


rı. The elements of an art exhibited and explained, in a me- 
thodical feries. FJence our courfes of philofophy, anatomy, 
chemiftry, and mathematicks. Chambers. 
12. Conduct ; manner of proceeding. 
Grittus perceiving the danger he was in, began to doubt 
with himfelf what courfe were beft for him to take. Knolles. 
‘That worthy deputy Sadan nothing but a common mitery, 
took the belt cou-/e he poffibly could to eftablifh a common- 


wealth in Ireland. Davies. 

He placed commiffioners there, who governed it only in a 

courfe of difcretion, part martial, part civil. Davies. 
Give willingly what I can take by force 5 

And know, obedience is your fafeitt cour/e. Dryden. 


But if aright courfe be taken with children, there will not 
be fo much need of common rewards and punifhments. Locke. 
*Tis time we fhould decree 
What cc:urfe to take. Addtfen. 
The fenate obferving how, in all contentions, they were 
forced to yield to the tribunes and people, thought it their. 
wileft courfe to give way alfo to time. Swift. 
13. Method of life; train of actions. 
` A woman of fo working a mind, and fo vehement fpirits, 
as it was happy fhe took a good cour/e ; for otherwife it would. 
have been terrible. Sidney. 
His addiction was to courfes vain ; 
His companies unletter’d, rude and fhallow; 
His hours fill’d up with riots, banquets, fports. Shase/peare. 
Men will fay, 
‘That beauteous Emma vagrant courfes took, 
Her father’s houfe and civil life forfook. Prior. 
14. Natural bent ; uncontrolled will. 
It is beft to leave nature to her courfe, who is the fovercign 


phyfician in moft difeafes. Tempie. 
So every fervant took his courfe, 
And, bad at firít, they all grew worfe. Prior. 


I5. Catamenia. - 
The like happens upon the ftoppage of womens ceur/es, 
which, if not fuddenly looked to, fets them undoubtedly into 
aconfumption, dropfy, or fome other dangerous difeafe. 


tfarvey on Con tiONS = 
16. Orderly ftru€ture. i sa 


‘The tongue defiJeth the whole body, and fetteth on fire 
the courfe of nature. : ames. 
17- {In archite&ture ] A continued range of ftones, level or of 
the fame height, throughout the whole length of the building, 
and not interrupted by any aperture. fdarris. 
18. Series of confequences. 
Senfe is of courfe annex’d to wealth and power ; 
No mufe is proof againft a golden fhow’r. Garth. 
With a mind unprepoffeffed by doctors and commentators . 
of any fect, whofe reafonings, interpretation and language,’ 
which I have been ufed to, will of coure makte all chime that 
way; and make arother, and perhaps the genuine meaning of 
the author, feem harfh, ftrained, and uncouth to me. Locke. 
xg. Number of difhes fet on at once upon the table. 
Worthy fir, thou bleed’ft : 
‘Thy exercife hath been too violent 


For a fecond cour/fe of fight. Shake/peare. 
' Then with a fecond courfe the tables load, 
And with full chargers offer to the god. Dryden. 


‘You are not to wath your hands ’till after you have fent up 
your fecond cour/e. Swift. 
So quick retires each flying courfe, you’d fwear 
Sancho’s dread doétor and his wand was there. Pope. 

20. por wrepelyy 3 fettled rule. 

Neither fhall I be fo far wanting ta myfelf, as not to defire 
a patent, granted of cour/fe to all ufeful projectors. Swift. 

21. Empty form. 

Men talk as if they believed in God, but they live as if 
they thought there was none; their vows and promifes are no 
more than words of cour;e. TL’ Efirange. 

To Course. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
Iı. To hunt; to purfuc. 
The big round tears 

Cours’d ne another down his innocent nofe 

In piteous chafe. Shake/peare. 

‘The king is hunting the ere 3 I am courfing mee 
f Shake/peare’s Love's Lab 
Where’s the thane ani ? sain gilt 
Wee cours’d him at the heels, and 7 i 
To be kis purveyor. peare. 
2. Fo purfue with dogs that hunt in view. ` 

It would be tried alfo in flying of hawks, or in courfing of 
a deer, or hart, with greyhounds. con. 

I am continually ftarting hares for you to ceurfe: we were 

7 certainly 
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tertainly cut out for one anothers for my temper quits ah 
amour juft where thine takes it up. Congreve. 
3- To put to fpeed 5 to force to run. 
When -they have an appetite 
‘To venery, let them not drink nor eat, 
And courfe them oft, and tire them in the heat. 
Jo Course. v. n. To run; to rove about, 
_ Swift as quickfilver it courfes through 
The nafral gates and allies of the body. Shakefpearé. 
The blood, fore cold and fettled, left the liver white and 
pale, which is the badge of pufulanimity and cowardice ; but 
the fherris warms it, and makes it cour/e from the inwards to 
the parts extreme. Shake/peare. 
She did fo courfe o’er my exteriors, with fuch a greedy in- 
tention, that the appetite of her eye did feem to fcorch me up 
like a burning. glafs. Shake/peare. 
‘Ten brace and more of greyhounds, fnowy fair, - 
And tall as flags, ran loofe, and cours’d around his chair. Dryd. 
All, at once . 
Relapfing quick,- as quickly re-afcend 
And mix, and thwart, extinguifh, and renew, 
All ether courfing in a maze of light. 
Co’uRSER. 2. /. [from courfe; coutfier, French.] ° 
x. A fwifthorfe; a war horfe: a word not ufed in profe. 
; So, pes pricketh on his courjer ftrong, 
And Atin ay him pricks with fpurs of fhame and wrong. 
ghee : . Spenfer’s Fairy Queen, 
Then to his abfent gueft the king decreed j 
A pair of courfers, born of heav’nly breed ; 
‘Who from their noftrils breath’d etherial fire, 
Whom Circe ftole from her celeftial fire. 
‘Th’ impatient ceurfer pants in every vein, 
And, pawing, feems to beat the diflant plain ; 
Hills; vales, and floods appear already crofs’d, 
And, ere he ftarts, a thoufand fteps are loft. Pope. 
2. One who purfues the {port of courfing hares. 
A. leafh is a leathern thong, by which a falconer holds his 
hawk, or a courfer leads his hound. aanmer. 
COURT. z. f- [cour, Fr. koert, Dut. curtis, low Latin.] 
1. The place where the prince refides ; the palace. 
Here do yọu keep a hundred knights and fquires, 
Men fo diforderly, fo debauch’d and bold, 
That this our court, infeéted with their manners, 
. Shews like a riotous inn; Epicurifm and luft 
Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel, 
Than a grac’d palace. Shakefpeare. 
It {hall be an habitation of dragons, and a court for owls. 
Lfaiah xxvi. 12. 
His. care and exactnefs, that every man uld have his 
due, was fuch, that you would think he had never feena court : 
the politenefs and civility with which this juftice was admi- 
niftred, would convince you he never had lived out of one. 
: Prior’s ii es 
A fuppliant to your royal court E come. b 
2. The hall or chamber where juftice is adminiftered. _ 
Are you acquainted with the difference 
‘That holds this prefent queftion in the court? Shakefpeare. 
St. Paul being brought unto the higheft court in Athens, to 
ive*ean account of the doétrine he had preached, concernin 
efusand the refurrection, took occafion to imprint on thofe 
smagiftrates a future ftate. Atterbury. 
3- Open fpace before a houfe. 
You muft have, before you come to the front, three courts : 
a green court plain, with a wall about it; a fecond court of 
the fame, but more garnifhed, with little turrets, or other 
embellifhments upan the wall; and a third court, to fquare 


May. 


Lhomfon. 


Dryden. 


with the front, nat to be built but inclofed with a naked 
wall. Bacon. 
Suppofe it were the king’s bedchamber, yet the meaneít 


man. in the tr y muft come and difpatch his bufinefs, rather 
than in the labby or court yard (which is fitter for him), for 
fear the ftage fhould be cleared, and the fcenes broken. Dryden. 
4. A {mall opening inclofed with houfes and paved with broad 
ftones. 
5, Perfons wha compofe the retinue of a prince. 

Their wifdom was fo highly efteemed, that fome of them 
were always employed to w the courts of their wie, 2 to 
advife them. _Lemple. 

6. Perfons who are affembled for the adminiftration of juftice. 
7. Any jurifdiction, military, civil, or ecclefiaftical. 
if any noife or foldier you perceive 
Wear to the wall, by fome apparent fign 
Let us have knowledge at the court of guard. Shake/peaPe. 
. i The archbifhop 
Of Canterbu accompanied with other 
Learned and re~ re hers of his order, 


Hetd a l.e-rourt at Dunftable. + Tathas. 
T hrve at laft met with the proceedings of the court baron, 
held in that behalf. Spectator. 


82. The art ofəplealing ; the art of infinuation. one 
> Hatt Gusts been never bafe? Did love ne'er bend 
Thys frailer virtue, to betray thy friend ? 
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Flatter. me, make thy court, atid fay it did s 
Kings in a crowd would have their vices hid. Dyden. 
Some fort of people, placing’ a great part of their happinefs 
in ftrong drink, arè always forward to make court to my 
young matter, by offering that which they love beft them- 
felves. Locke. 
I have been confidering why poets have fuch ill fuccefs in 
making their court, fince they are allowed to be the greateft 
and beit of all fatterers: the defet is, that they flatter only 
in print or in writing, Swift: 
9. It is often ufed in compofition in moft of its fenfes: 
Zo COURT. wv. a. {fom the noun. ] 
x. To woo; to folicit a woman to marriage. - 
Follow a fhadow, it flies you 3 
Seem. to fly it, it will purfue - 
So court a miftrefs, fhe denies you; 
Let her alone, fhe will cozrt you. Ben. Fibriforms 
Fir’d with her love, and with ambition led, 
‘The neighb’ring prinses co“rt her nuptial bed. 
Alas ! Sempronius, wouldft thou talk of love 
-To Marcia, whilft her father’s life’s in danger ? 
‘Thou might’ft as well court the pale trembling veftal, 


Dryden 


While fhe beholds the holy flame expiring. Addifor. 
Ev’n now, when filent fcorn is all they gain, 
A thoufand court yous though they ceurt in vain. Pope. 


2. To folicit; to feeki 
Their own eafe and fatisfaftion would quickly teach chil« 
dren to court commendation, and avoid doing what they. found 
condemned. Locke. 
3- To flatter; to endeavour to pleafté, ) 
COURT-CHAPLAIN. 7i. f. [court and chaplain.] One who at- 
tends the king to celebrate the holy office. 
The maids of honour have been fully convinced by a famous 
court-chaplain. Swift 
CourT-pay. m f [court and day.] Day on which juftice is 
fulemmnly adminiftred. pay 
The judge took time to deliberate, and the next court- 
he fpoke. Arbuthnot. 
URT-DRESSER. 7. f. [court and drefer.] Ome that drefles 
the court, or perfons of rank ; a flatterer. 
‘There.are many ways of fallacy; fuch arts of giving ‘co-. 
a appearances -and refemblances, by this court-dreffer, 
ncy. l Locke. 
CouRT-FAVOUR..7./. Favours or benefits beftowed by princes, 
We part with the bleffings of both worlds for pleafures, 
court-favours, and eommiffions; and at laft, when we have. 
fold ourfelves to our lufts, we grow fick of our bargain. L’ Efir. 
COURT-HAND. 7. f. [court sat hband.] ‘The hand or manner 
of writing ufed in records and judicial proceedings. ; 
He can make obligations, and write Goart- bond, Shakefb. ` 
COoURT-LADY. n.f. [court and lady.] A lady converfant or 
employed in court. . l : 
The fame ftudy, long continued, is as intolerable to them, 
as the appearing long in the fame clothes or fafhion is to a 
court-lady. Lcekes | 
Cov’RTEOUS. adj. [courtojis, French.] Elegant of manners ; 
polite; well-bred; full of a&ts of refpeét. ` 
He hath deferved worthily of his country $ 5 
And this afcent is not by fuch eafy degrees, ` ' 
As thofe who have been fupple and courteous to the people. 
ee 7 Shakefpeare’s Coriclanus. 
They are’ one while courteous, civil, and obliging ; but, 
within a fmall time after, aré fupercilious, fharp, troublefome, 
fierce, and exceptious. `- South, 
Cou RTEoUSLY. adv. [from courteous.] Refpeétfully 3 civilly-; 
complaifantly. | so 
He thought them to be gentlemen of much more worth 
than their habits bewrayed, yet he let them courteon/ly pafs. 
; Wetton: 
Whilft Chrift was upon earth, he was not only eafy of ac- 
cefs, he did not only c ly receive all that addreffed them- 
felves to him, but alf& did not difdain himfelf to travel up 
and down the country. - Calamy. 
He arrived at the coaft of Alcinous, who, being prevailed 
upon by the glory of his name, entertained him courteonfly. 
Broome’s Notes on the Odyffzy. 


Couw’RTEOUSNESS. 7#. f [from courteous. ] Civility ; com- 
plaifance. . 
Cou’rRTESAN. 2%. f- [cortifana, low Latin.] A woman of tke 


Covu’RTEZAN. town; a proftitute ; a ftrumpet. 
‘Tis a brave night to cool a courtezan. Shake/peare. 
With them there are no ftews, no diflolute houfes, no 
courtefans, nor any thing of that kind; nay, they wonder, 
with deteftation, at you in Europe, which permit fuch 


ee Bacon. 
Ibe Corinthian is a column, lafcivioufly decked like a 
courte/an. iF cotton. 


Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with Rhodope the 

courtezan, {pent his whole eftate upon her. iforte 
COURTESY. n. f: [courtoifice, Fr. cortefia, Ital. ] 

x. Elegance of manners; civility ; complaifance. 
Sir, you are very welcome to our houfe;s 


Ie 


cou 


It muft appear in other ways than words, 
“Therefore I {cant this breathing courte/y. Shakefpeare: 
Who have feen his eftate, his hofpitality, his courte/y to 
ftrangers. Peachamm. 
He, who was compounded of all the elements of affability 
and courte/y towards all kind of people, brought himfelf to a 
habit of neglect, and even of rudenefs, towards the queen. 
Clarendon. 
So gentle of condition was he known, 
That through the court his courte/y was blown. 
2. An act of civility or refpect. 
Fair fir, you fpit on me laft Wednefday ; 
‘You f{purn’d me fuch a day; another time | 
You call’d me dog; and for thefe courtefies, 
Pll lend you thus much money. 
Repofe you there, while I to the hard, houfe 
Return, and force their fcanted courte/y. 
When I was laft at Exeter, 
The mayor in courte/y fhew’d me the caftle. 
Sound all the lofty inftruments of war, 
And by that mufick let us all embrace ; 
For heav’n to earth fome of us never fhall : 
. A fecond time do fuch a courte/y. Shake/peare. 
Other ftates, affuredly, cannot be juftly accufed for not 
. . ftaying for the firft blow; or for not accepting Polyphemus’s 
courtefy, to be the laft that fhall be eaten up. Bacon: 
3- The reverence made by women. 
. _ Some country girl, fcarce to a court’ fy bred, 
.W ould I much rather than Cornelia wed ; 
If, fupercilious, haughty, proud and vain, 
She brought her father’s triumphs in her train. Dryden. 
The poor creature was as full of courtefies as if I had been 
her godmothcr: the truth on’t is, I endeavoured to make her 
look fomething Chriftian-like. Congreve. 
4- A tenure, not of right, but by the favour of others; as, fo 
hold upon courtefy. 
5- COURTESY of Eaglaid. A tenure by which, if a man marry 
an inheritance, that is, a woman feifed of land, and getteth 
a child of her that comes alive into the world, though both 
the child and his wife die forthwith ; yet, if fhe were in pof- 
feffion, fhall he keep the land during his life, and is called 
tenant per legem Angliæ, or by the courtefy of England. Cowe/. 
To Covu’RTEsy. v. n. [from the noun.] 
a. To perform an aét of reverence. 
Toby approaches, and court’fes there to me. 
‘The petty traffickers, 
That cour?’/y to them, do them reverence. 
2. To make a reverence in the manner of ladies. 
If I fhould meet her in my way, 
We hardly court’/y to each other. 
COURTIER. z. /. [from court.] ; 
x. One that frequents or attends the courts of princes. 
He hath been a courtier, he fwears. 
If any man doubts that, let him put me to my purgation. I 
have trod a meafure; I have flattered a lady; I have been 
politick with my friend, fmooth with mine enemy; I have 
undone three taylors; I have had four quarrels, and like to 
have fought one. 3 Shakefpeare. 
You are a flattering boy ; now, I fee you'll be a courtier. 
Shake/peare’s Merry Wives of Windfor. 
You know I am no courtier, nor verfed in ftate-affairs. Bacon. 
‘The principal figure in a piéture, is like a king among his 
courtiers, who ought to dim the luftre of all his attendants. 
Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 
2. One that courts or folicits the favour of another. 
What 
Made thee, all honour’d honeft Roman Brutus, 
With the arm’d reft, courtiers of beauteous freedom; 
‘To drench the capitol ? Shake/peare. 
‘There was not among all our princes a greater courtier of 
the people than Richard the IIld. not out of fear, but wif- 


dom. i Suckling. 
Cou’RTINE. See CURTAIN. 
Cov’RTLIKE. adj. [court and ke} Elegant; polite. 

Our Englifh tongue is, I will not fay as facred as the He- 
brew, or as learned as the Greek, but as fluent as the Latin, 
as courteous as the Spanifh, as ceurt/ike as the French, and as 
amorous as the Italian. Camden. 

Cov’rtuiiness. n. f. [from courtly.] Elegance of manners ; 
grace of mien; complaifance; civility. ; 
Cou’rtLy. adj. [from court.] Relating or retaining to the 
court; clegant; foft; flattering. : i 
In our own time, (excufe iome courtly ftrains) 
No whiter page than Addifon’s remains. 
Cou’RTLY. adv. In the manner of courts ; elegantly. } 

They can produce nothing fo courtly writ, or which ex- 
preffes fo much the converfation of a gentleman, as fir John 
Suckling. Dryden. 

Cow’RTsuHip. 2. /. [from court.] 
I1. The a& of foliciting favour. 
He paid his court/bip with the croud, 

As far as medeft pride allow’d. 


3 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 
Shake/peare. 


Shake/p. 
Shake/peare. 


Prior. 





Pope. 


Swift. 


Shakefpeare. 
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2. The folicitation of a woman to marriage. 


Be merry, and employ your chiefeft thoughts 
‘To court/bip, and fuch fair oftents of love, 


As fhall conveniently become you there. Shakefpeare. 
In tedious court/bip we declare our pain, - 
And e’re we kindnefs find, firft meet difdain. Dryden. 


Every man in the time of court/bip, and in the firft entrance 
of marriage, puts on a behaviour like my correfpondent’s ho- 
liday fuit. 


ay Addifon. 
Zi: SOT 3 elegance of manners. 
; y court/bip to an univerfity, 
My modefty I give to foldiers bare ; 
. My patience to a gameftter’s fhare. Donne. 
COU’SIN. n.f. [coufin, Fr. confanguineus, Lat.] Any one col- 
laterally related more remotely than a brother or fifter. 


acbeth unfeam’d him from the nape to th’ chops, 
And fix’d his head.upon our battlements. 


—Oh, valiant coufin / worthy gentleman. Shak a 
Tybalt, my coufin ! O, my brother’s child ! iida 

Unhappy fight !" alas, the blood is fpill’d 

Of my dear kinfman. Shakefpeare. 


Thou art, great lord, my father’s fifter’s fon, | 
And coufin german to great Priam’s feed. Shake/peare. 

2. A title given by the king to a nobleman, particularly to thofe 
of the council. 

COW. n.f. [in the plural, anciently žine, or keen, now com- 
monly .ows; cu, Sax. soe, Dutch. ‘The female of the bull > 
e horned animal with cloven feet, kept for her milk and 
calves. 

We fee that the horns of oxen and cows, 


for the moft part, 
are larger than the bulls ; 


which is caufed by abundance of 
moifture, which in the horns of the bull faileth. 


Bacon. 
After the fever is diminifhed, affes and goats milk may be 
necefflary ; yea, a diet of cows milk alone. Wifeman. 


‘Then, leaving in the fields his grazing cows, 
He fought himfelf fome hofpitable houfe : 
Good Creton entertain’d his godlike gueft.: Dryden. 

To Cow: v. a. [from coward, by contraétion.] To deprefs 

with fear ; to opprefs with habitual timidity. 
Macduff was from his mother’s womb 

Untimely ripp’d. 

Accurfed be that tongue that tells me fo ; 

For it hath cow’d my better part of man. Shake/peare. 
By reafon of their frequent revolts they have drawn upon 

themfelves the preffures of war fo often, that it feem to have 
fomewhat cowed their fpirits. Flowei. 
For when men by their wives are cow’d, 

‘Their horns of courfe are underftood. Fludibras. 

Cow-HERD. n. /. [cow and hynd, Sax. a keeper.} One whofe 

occupation is to tend cows. 

Co w- MOORE: n. f- [cow and 4oufe.] “The houfe in which kine 

are t. 

You muft houfe your milch-cows, that you give hay to in 
your cow-houfe all night. f : Miar 

Cow-LEECH. n. f: [cow and feech.} One who profefies to cure 

diftempered cows. 

To Cow-LEECH. v. n. To profefs to cure cows. 

‘Though there are many pretenders to the art of farriering 

` and cow-/eeching, yet many of them are very ignorant, efpe- 
<ially in the country. ortimer. 

Cow-werp. 2. f- [cow and weed.] A fpecies of chervil 5 

which fee. 

Cow-wHEAT. 2. f. [from cow and wheat ] 

The leaves of this plant grow oppofite by pairs: the lower 
confifts of one leaf; is of an anomalous figure, and divided 
into two lips, the uppermoft of which has a fpur, but the 
under one is intire: the fruit is round, and divided into two 
cells, containing feeds refembling grains of wheat. This 

lant is very common in woods, and fhady places. Miller. 

COWARD. n. /. [couard, Fr. of uncertain derivation. ] 

I. A poltron; a wretch whofe predominant paffion is fear. 

rocles did fuch wonders, beyond belief, as was able to 
lead Mufidorus to courage, though he had been born a 
coward. Sidney- 

There was a foldier. that vaunted, before Julius Cæfar, of 
the hurts he had received in his face. Cæfar knowing him to 
be but a coward, told him, You were beft take heed, next 
time you run away, how you look back. Bacon. 

Some are brave one day, and cowwrds another, as great 
captains have often told me, from their own experience and 
obfervatign. y 3 Temple. 

A coward does not always efcape with difgrace, but fome- 

. times aifo he lofes his life. South. 
What can ennoble fots, and flaves, and cowards ? 








Alas! not all the blood of all the H. ards. Pope. 

Tremble ye not, Oh frien _ wards fys, peas 

Doom’d by the ftern Telemachus to ge ere _ Pope. 
2: It is fometimes ufed in the manner of an adject 


i ore man than wit about me, I drew ; 
And sais the houfe with loud — coward Cries. Sthakefpeare- 
3 Invading fears repel my cowar > = 
And ills forefeen the prefent eae deftroy: Cans age 
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Co’wakrice. #. f [from coward.] Fear; habitual timidity; 
-pufillanimity; want of courage. j 
Certes, fir knight; ye been too much to blames 

Thus for to blot the honour of the dead ; 

_ And with foul cowardice his carcafe fhame, ___. 

Whofe living hands immoftaliz’d his name. . Fairy Queen. 

Gallant and fearlefs courage will turn into a native and he- 
rqick valour, and make them hate the cowardice of doing wrong. 

Milton on Education. 
None was sigs bcos 3; for falling is no fhame, 

And cowardice alone is lofs of fames 

‘The'vent’rous knight is from the faddle thrown, 

But ’tis the fault of fortune, nothisown. Dryden's Fables. 

This great, this holy, this terrible Being, is prefent to all 
our affections; fees every treacherous inclination of our heart 
to defert his fervice ; and treafures up, againft the day of his 
wrath, the fecret cowardice which deters us from afferting his 
caufe, which prevails on us to compliment the vices of the great; 
to applaud the libertine, and laugh with the prophane. 

> Rogers’ s Sermons. 
Co’waARDLINEss. 2. /. [from cowardiy.] Timidity; cowardice. 
Co/wARDLyY. adj. [from coward.] 
a. Fearful; timorous; pufillanimous. 

An Egyptian foothfayer made Antonius believe that his ge- 
nius, otherwife brave and confident, was-in the prefence of 
Octavius poor and cowardly. Bacon's Natural fiifiory. 

Let all fuch as can enlarge their confciences like hell, and 
ftyle a cowardly filence in Chrift’s caufe difcretion, know, that 
Chrift will one day fcörn them. South’s Sermons. 

z. Mean; befitting a coward. 
i i I do -find it cowardly, and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, fo to prevent 
The time of life. Shake/p. Falius Cafar- 
Co'waRrDLY. adv. In the manner of a coward; meanly 5 
vilely. ` ares 

He fharply reproved them as men of no courage, who had 
molt cowardly turned their backs upon their enemies. Knolles. 

Co'WARDSHIP. a f. [from coward] ‘The character or quali- 
ties of a coward; meannefs: a word not now in ufe. 

A very difkoneft paltry boy, ‘and more a coward tban a hare: 
his honefty appears in leaving his friend herein neceffity, and 
denying, him; and for his coward/bip, afk Fabian. 

Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 

To Co’weER. v. n. [cwrrian, Welfh; courber, Fr. or perhaps 
borrowed from the manner in which a cow finks on her knees. ] 
To fink by bending the knees; to ftoop; to fhrink. 

Let the pail be put over the man’s head above water,. and 

then he cower down, and the pail be preffled down with him. 
Bacon’s Natural Fiftory. 
‘The fplitting rocks cower’d in the finking fands, : 
And would not dafh me with their ragged fides. Shake/peare. 
&s thus he fpake, each bird and beaft beheld, 
Approaching two and two; thefecow’ring low 
. With blandifhmenr, each bird ftoop’d on his wing. Milton. 
Our dame fits cow ring o’era kitchen fire; 
d draw frefh air, and nature’s works admire. Dryden. 
Cows8sH. adj. [from To cow, to awe.] Timorous; fearful ; 
mean ; pufillanimous; cowardly. 
it is. the cowif terrour of his fpirit, 
‘That dares not undertake: he’ll not feel wron 
Which tie him to an anfwer. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Co’wKEEPEP. 7. f. [cow and secper.] One whofe bufinefs is to 
kcep cows. = 

Thé terms cowkeeper and hogherd, are not to be ufed in. our 
poetry ; but there are no finer wordsin the Greek language. 

Brsom s Notes on the Odyffey- 
COWL. z. f. [cugle, Saxon; cucullus, Latin.] 
1. A monk's hood. 

You may imagine that Francis Cornfield did fcratch his 
elbow, when he had fweetly invented, to fignify his name, 
faint Francis with his friery cow/ in a cornfield. Camden. 

What differ more, you cry, than crown and cowl ? 
Pll tell you, friend, a wife man and a fool. Pope. 
2. A veffel in which water is carried on a pole between two. 
CowL-STAFF; n.f. [cowl and faf] The ftaff on which a veffel 
is fupported between two men. 
Mounting him upon a cow/-ffaff, 

Which (toffing him fometing high) 

He apprehended to be Pegafus. Suckling. 

The way by a cow/-/faff is fafer: the ftaff muft have a Bunch 
in the middle, fomewhat wedge-like, and covered with a foft 
bolíter. Wiseman. 

Co’wscip. n. f- ea ae ai Sax. as fome think, from their re- 

~ femblanee of {cent to the breath of a cow 5; perhaps from 
growing much in pafture- grounds, and often meeting the 
cours lip. ] 

Cow/fiip is alfo called pagil, grows wild in the meadows, and 
jis a fpecies of PRIMROSE, which fee. Miller. 

He might as well fay, that a covw//ip is as white as a lily. 

Sidney. 


Shake/p. Temp. 


Where the bee fucks, there fuck I 5 
Ina cow/ffip’s bell I lic. 
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; . Thy little fons 
Permit to range the paftures: gladly they 


ey Will mow the cow/ip pofies; faintly fweet. Philips: 
Cows-LUNGWORT. 2. f. See Mutten, of which it is a pe 
Miller. 


Co’xctoms. 2: f- [cock and comb, corrupted from cock’s comb. ] 

i. The top of the head. TrA 
As the cockney did to the eels, when fhe put them P thé 
pafty alive; fhe rapt them o’ th’ coxcombs with a ftick; and 
cried, down; wantons, down. Shakef/p. King Lear. 


‘2. The comb refembling that of a cock, which licenfed fools 


wore formerly in their caps. 
There take my coxcoms: why; this fellow has banifhed two of 
his daughters, and did-the third a bleffing againft his will : if 
thou follow him, thou muft needs wear my coxcomb. Shakefp- 
3- A fop; a fuperficial pretender to knowledge or accomplifh- 
ments. 
I fent to hers 
By this fame coxcomb that we have i’ th’ winds 


Tokens and letters, which fhe did refend: Shake/peares 
I fcorn, quoth fhe, thou coxcombé filly, : 
Quarter or council from a foe. Fiudibras. 


t is a vanity common in the world, fof every pretending 
coxcomnb to make himfelf one of the party ftill with his betters. 

L’Eftrange’s Fabless 

They overflowed with fmart repartees, and were only di- 

ftinguifhed from the intended wits by, being called coxcombss 


though they deferved not fo fcandalous a name. Dryden. 
Some are béwilder’d in the maze of {fchools, - 
And fome made csxcombs, nature meant but fools. Popes 


Coxco’MIcAL. adj. [from coxcomb.] Foppifh; conceited: a 
low word unworthy of ufe. 

Becaufe, as he was a very natural writer, and they were 
without prejudice; without prepoffeffion, without affectation, 
and without the influence of coxcomica/, fenfelefs cabal, they 
were at liberty to receive the impreffions which things naturally 
made on their minds. Dennis. 

COY. adj. [c2i, French; from guietzs, Latin.) 
x. Modeft; decent. 
Jafon is as coy as is a maidc ; 

He loked piteoufly, but nought he faid: Chaucer. 

2. Referved; not dcceffible; not eafily condefcending to famili- 
arity. 

i And vain-delight the faw he light did pals, 
A foe of folly and immodeft toy ; 


Still folermn fad, or ftill difdainful coy. Spenfers 
Like Phoebus fung the no lefs am’rotis boy 5 
Like Daphne fhe, as lovely and as coy. Waller. 


At this feafon every fmile of the fun, like the {mile of a coy 
lady, is asdear as itis uncommon. Popes 
Ta Coy. v. n. [from the adjective. ] 
ay To behave with referve ; to reject familiarity. 
What, coying it again! 
No more; but make me happy to my guft, F 
That is, without your ftruggling. Deyaews King Arthur. 
Retire! I beg you, leave me. 
— Thus to coy it! 
With one who knows you too! Rowe's Fane Shore. 
2. To make difficulty ; not to condefcend willingly. 
If he coy d 
To hear Cominius fpeak, ll keep at home. Shake/peare. 
Co’yty. adv. [from c2y.-] With referve; with difinclination ta 
familiarity. s 
This faid; his hand he coy/y fnatcħt awa 
From forth Antinous’ hand. Chapmans O dyffiy 
Co’yness. n. f. [from c2y.] Referve; unwillingnefs to become 
familiar. : 
W hen the fun hath warmed the earth and waters three or 
four male carps will follow a female; and fhe puttin 





on a 

feeming coyne/s, they force her through weeds and flags. Waltoms 
When the kind nymph would coyne/s feign, ; 

And hides butto be found again. Dryden. 


COo'YSTREL. 2. f> A fpecies of degenerate hawk. 
One they might truft, their common wrongs 

The mufquet and the coy/?rel were too weak, 
‘Too fierce the falcon. Dryden’s Find and Panther. 

Coz. n.f Acant or familiar word, contra&ted from coufin., 

Be merry, coz; fince fudden forrow 
Serves to fay thus, fome good thing comes to-morrow. Shak. 
Te CO/ZEN. v. a. [Tò coz is in the old Scotifh diale@, as Junius 
obferves, to chopor change; whence cozen, to cheat, becaufe 
in fuch traffick there is commonly fraud.] To cheat; to tricks 
to defraud. j 

Let the queen pay never fo filly, let the mufter-mafter view 
them never fo diligently, let the deputy or general look to them 
never fo exactly, yet they can cozen them all. Spenfer. 
Goring loved no man fo well but that he would cozen himys 

and then expofe him to publick mirth‘for having bee cozen’d. 
Clarendors 
He that fuffers a government to bé abafed by carelefinefs of 
nezlect, does the fame thing with him that malicioufly and cor- 
ruptly fets himfelf to cozen it. T? Eftrange’s Fables. 
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You are not obliged to a literal belief of what the poet fays; 
but you arc pleafed with the image, without being cozencd by 
the fiction. Dryden. 

What if I pleafe to lengthen out his date 

A day, and take a pride to cozen fate. Dryden's Aurenzgzebe. 

Children may be cezened into a knowledge of the letters, and 
be taught to read, without perceiving it to be any thing but a 
fport. Locke cn Edu-ati.n. 

Co’/ZENAGE. 2. f. [from cozen.] Fraud; deceit; artifice; fal- 
lacy; trick; cheat. 

Wifdom without honefty is meer craft and cszenage, and 
therefore the reputation of honcfty muft firft be gotten, which 
cannot be but by living well: a good life is amain argument. 

: Ben Jobnjon’s Difcoveries. 
‘There’s no fuch thing as that we beauty call, 
t.is meer cozenage al! ; 
For though fome long ago 

Lik’d certain colours ming!’d fo and fo, 

‘That doth not tie me now from chufing new. Suckling. 

Imaginary appearances offer themfelves to our impatient 
minds, which entertain thefe counterfeits without the leaft 
fufpicion of their cozmenaze. Glanville. 

Stranze coz’ rage! none would live paft years again, 

Yet all hope pleafure in what yet remain ; 

And from the dregs of life, think to receive 

W hat the firft fprightly running could not give. Dryden. 

But all thefe are trifles, if we confider the fraud and coz:nage 
of trading men and fhopkeepers. Swift. 

Co ZENER. nf [from cozen.] A cheater; a defrauder. 

Indeed, fir, there are cozeners abroad, and therefore it be- 

hoves men to be wary. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
CRAB. z. /. [cnabba, Sax. sralbe, Dutch.) 
xr. A cruftaceous fifth. 

Vhofe that caft their {hell arc, the lobfter, the crab, the 
crawfhfh, the hodmaidod or dodman, and the tortoife. The 
old fhells are never found; fo as it is like they fcale off and 
crumble away by degrees. Bacon. 

‘he fox catche- c aé-fifh with his tail, which Olaus Magnus 
faith he himfelf was an cye-witnefs of. Derbam. 

2. A wild apple; the tree that bears a wild apple. 
Noble ftock 

Was graft with crab-tree flip, whofe fruit thou art. Shakef/p. 

Fetch me a dozen craé-tree ftaves, and ftrong ones: thefe 
are but fwitches. Shake/p. Henry VILI. 

When roafted crabs hifs in the bowl, 

Then nightly fings the ftaring owl. Shakefpeare. 

imagine you fee him laid forth, newly flain, upon a bier of 
crab-tree and oaken rods. Peacham on Drawing. 

Let him tell why a graft, taking nourifhment from a crab 
ftock, fhall have a fruit more noble than its nurfe and parent. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
3- A peevifh morofe perfon. 
4- A wooden engine with three claws for launching of fhips, or 
heaving them into the dock. Philips. 
5- The fign in the zodiac. 
Then parts the T wins and Crab, the Dog divides, 

And Argo’s keel, that broke the frothy tides. Creech. 
CRAB. adj. It is ufed by way of contempt for any four or de- 
generate fruit; as, a crab cherry, a crab plum. 

Better gleanings their worn foil can boaft, 

Than the crab vintage of the neighb’ring coaft. 

CRA‘BBED. adj. [from crab.] 
x. Peevifh; morofe ;' cynical ; four. 
A man of years, yet frefh, as mote appear, - 

Of fwarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 

That him full of melancholy did fhew. 

O, fhe is 
Ten times more gentle, than her father’s crabbed; 
And he’s compos’d of harfhnefs. Shake/p. Tempe/?. 
z. Harfh; unpleafing. 


Dryden. 
Fairy Queen. 


. ‘That was when 
Three crabbed months had four’d themfelves to death, 
"Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 
And clepe thyfelf my love. Shake/p. FVinter’s Tale. 
How charming is divine philofophy ! : 
Not harfh and crutbed, as dull fools fuppofe, 
But mufical as is Apollo’s lute, i 
And a perpetual feait of neétar’d fweets, 
Where no crude furfeit reigns. 
Lucretius had chofen a fubjeét naturally crabbed. 
3- Difficult; perplexing. 
Befide, he was a fhrewd philofopher, 
And had read ev’ry text and glofs over ; 
WV hate’er the crabbed’? author hath, 
He underftood b’ implicit faith. 
“Your crabbed rogues that read T.ucretius, 
Are againft gods, you know, and teach us, 
‘The god makes not the poet. 
SRA’‘’BEEDLY. adv. [from crabbed.] Peevifhly. 
-Ra‘BBEDNESS. n.f. [from cralbed.] 
t- Sournefs of tafte. 
te Sournefs of countenance; afpcrity of manners, 


Dryden 


Ftudibras. 


Prior. 


Adilton.’ 
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3. Difficulty. 


Cra‘Ber. 1. f- i 
The poor fifh have enemies enough, befide fuch unnatural 


fifhermen; as otters, the cormorant, and the craeber, which 
fome cail the water-rat. lLalt.n’s A gler. 
CrABSs-EYES 2.f. 'Theyare whitifh bodies, from the bignefs 
of a pea to that of the largeft horfe-bean, rounded on one fice 
and deprefied on the other, heavy, moderately hard, and with- 
out fmell. ‘“lhey are notthe eyes cf any creature, nor do the 
belong to the crab; but are produced by the common crawfith : 
the large fea crawfifh alfo affords them ; and the ftu:nes are bred 
in two teparate bags, one on each fide of the ftomach. In 
July, and part of June and Augutt, when the creature cafts its 
fell, the ít.-nes are not found in their places. WVehave them 
from Holland, Mufcovy, Poland, Denmark, Sweden, and 
many other places. “l hey are alkaline, abforbenr, and in fome 
degree diuretick. Fiill s Àdateria ATledicit. 

Several perfons had, in vain, endeavoured to ftore them- 
felves with crahs-eyes. Boyl? s Expe- iments. 

CRACK. zn. f- [4raeck, Dutch.) 

I. A fudden difruption, by which the parts are feparated but a 
little way from cach other. > 

2. The chink, fiffure, or vacuity made by difruption; a narrow 
breach. 

Contufions, when great, do ufually produce a fiffure or crack 
of the fkull, either in the fame part where the blow was inflicted, 
or in the contrary part. Wifiman. 

At length it would crack in many places; and thofe cracks, 
as they dilated, would appear of a pretty good, but yet obfcure 
and dark fky-colour. Newton’, Opticks. 

3. The found of any body burfting or falling. 
If I fay fuoth, I muft report, they wcre 
As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks. Shake peare. 
INow day appears, and with the day the king, 
Whofe early care had robb’d him of his reft: 
Far off the cracks of falling houfes ring, 


And fhrieks of fubjeéts pierce his tender breaft— Dryden. 
4- Any fudden and quick found. 
A. fourth ?—ftart eye! 
What will the line ftretch out to th’ crack of doom? Shak. 


Vulcan was employ’d in hammering out thunderbolts, that 
every now and then flew up from the anvil with dreadful cracks 
and flafhes. Aiddifon’s Guardian. 

5- Any breach, injury, or diminution; a flaw. eis 
And let us, Paladour, though now our voices 
Hlave got the mannith crack, fing him to th’ ground. Shas. 
TE I cannot 
Believe this crack to be in my dread miftrefs, 
So fovereignly being honourable. Shake/p. TF inter’s Tale. 
6. Crazinefs of intellect. , 


"7. A man crazed. 


l have invented proje&ts for raifing millions, without bur- 
thening the fubje&t; but cannot get the parliament to liften to 
me, who look upon me as a crack and a projector. Addifon. 

8. A whore, in-low language. 


9- A boaft. 


Leafings, backbitings, and vain-glorious cracks, 
All thofe againft that fort did bend their batteries. 
ro. A boafter. This is only in low phrafe. 
To Crack. v. a. [kraecken, Dutch ] 
1. To break into chinks; to divide the parts a little 
other. z > 
Look to your pipes, and cover them wiil: efh 
litter out of the ftable, a good thicknels, ic:t the 
them. 


from cach 


znd warm 
Toii crack 


tblortimer. 
2.. To break; to iplit. 
> madam, my heart is crack’d ; it’s crack’ d. Shakefpeare. 
‘Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracting nuts, having no 
other reafon but becaufe thou haft hafel-eyes. Shake/peare. 
Should fome wild fig-tree take her native bent, 
And heave below the gaudy monument, 
Would crack the marble ticks, and difperfe 


‘The charaéters of all the lying verfe. Dryden. 
` Or as a lute, which in moift weather rings s 
Her knell alone, by cracking of her ftrings. Donne. 
Honour is like that glaffy bubble, 
That finds philofophers fuch trouble ; 
Whofe leaft part crack’d, the whole does fly, 
And wits are crack’d to find out why. Fludibras. 
3- “Fo do arty thing with quicknefs or fmartnefs. 
Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks ; 
He takes his chirping pint, he cracks kes. Pope 
. To break or deftroy any thing. 
You'll crack a quart together! Ha, wilt you not ? Shakefp- 
Love cools, friendfhip falls off, brothers divide: n-cities, 


mutinies ; in countries, difcord; in palaces, treafon; and the 
bond crack’d’twixt fon and father. Shakefp> King Lear. 
5. To craze; to weaken the intelleét. 

I was ever of opinion, that the philofophers ftone, and an 
holy war, were but the rendezvous of cracked brains, that.wore 
their feather in their heads. Bacon's Holy War. 

He thought none poets till their brains were cracft. Rofi. 
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To CRACK. VU. 7. 


x. To burft; to open in chinks. 

By misfortune it cracked in the cooling, whereby we were 
reduced to make ufe of one part, which was ftraight and in- 
tire. ) Boyles Spring of the Air. 

2. To fall to ruin. 
The credit not only of banks, but of exchequers, cracks 
when little comes in, and much goes out. Dryden. 
3. To utter a loud and fudden found. 
I will board her, though fhe chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. 
4. To boaft: with of 
To look like her, are chimney-fweepers black, 
And fince her time are colliers counted bright. 
And Ethiops of their fweet complexion crack. 
Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light. Shake/p. 
CRACK-BRAINED. adj. [crack and brained.] Crazy; without 
right reafon. 

We have fent you an anfwerto the ill-grounded fophifms 

of thofe crack-brained fellows. ; Arbuthnot. 
CracKk-HEMP. n.f. [crack and hemp.] A wretch fated to the 
gallows: acrack-rope. Furcifer. 
Come hither, crack-hemp. 
I hope I may chufe, fir. 
— Come hither, you rogue: 
What, have you forgot me? Shake/p- 
Cracx-rope. 2. f. [from crack and rope.] A fellow that de- 
ferves hanging. 
CRACKER. 2. /. [from crack.] 
I. A noify boatting fellow. 
What cracker is this fame that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of fuperfluous breath. Shake/p- 
‘2. A quantity of gunpowder confined fo as to burft with great 
noife. t 
The bladder, at its breaking, gave a great report, almoít 
like a cracker. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
And when, for furious hafte to run, 
‘They durft not ftay to fire a gun, 
Have don’t with bonfires, and at home 


Shake/p. 





Made fquibs and crackers overcome. Filudibras. 
Then furious he begins his march, 

Drives rattling o'er a brazen arch, 

With fquibs and crackers arm’d, to throw 

Among the trembling crowd below. Swift. 


Jo CRACKLE. v.n. [from crack.] To make flight cracks; to 
make fmall and frequent noifes; to decrepitate. 
All thefe motions, which we faw, 


Are but as ice, which crackles at a thaw. Donne. 
I fear to try new love, 
As boys to venture on the unknown ice 
"That crackles underneath them. Dryden. 
Caught her difhevell’d hair and rich attire b 
Her crown and jewels crackled in the fire. Dryden. 


Marrow isa fpecifick in that fcurvy which occafions a crack- 
Jing of the bones ; in which cafe marrow performs its natural 
function of moiftening them. Arbuthnot. 
CRACKNEL. 2. /. [from crack.] A hard brittle cake. 
Albee my love he feek with daily fute, 
His clownith gifts and curtefies I difdain, . 
His kids, his cracknels, and his early fruit. 
Pay tributary cracknels, which he fells; _ 

And with our offerings, help to raife his vails. 
CRA/DLE. 2x. f. [cnadel, Saxon. ] > 
1. A moveable bed, on which children or fick perfons are agitated 

with a fmooth and equal motion, to make them fleep- 

She had indeed,- fir, a fon for her cradle, ¢’re fhe had a huf- 

band for her bed. Shake/peare.. 
No jutting frieze, : 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird, 


Spenfir. 
Dryden. 


Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle. Shakefp- 
His birth, perhaps, fome paltry village hides, 
And fets his crad’e out of fortune’s way. Dryden. 


A child knows his nurfe and his cradle, and by degrees the 
playthings of a little more advanced age. | Locke. 
The cradle and the tomb, alas! fo nig? z : 
To live, is fcarce diftinguifh’d from to die. Prior. 
Me let the tender office long engages 
To rock the cradle of repofing ages 
With lenient arts extend 2 mother’s breath, 
Make languor fmile, and fmooth the bed of death. 
2. It is ufed for infageyv.. or the firft part of life. 
He knew them to bë inclined altogether to war, and there- 
roe wRolly trained them up, ¢ven from their *crad/es, in arms 


Pope. 


and military exercifes. _ Spenser. 
The new duke’s daughter, her coufin, loves her 5 being ever, 
from their crzd/c:, bred together. Shake/p. 
"Chey fhould fcarcely depart from a form of worfhip, in 
Glarendon. 


which they had been educated from their cradle. 
5- [With urgent A cafe for a broken bone, to keep off 


preflure. 


b [With fhipwrights.] A frame of timber raifed along the 
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outfide of a fhip by the bulge, ferving more fecurely and com 
modioufly to help to launch her. flarris. 

To Cra‘DLeE. V. a. [from the fubftantive.] To lay in a cradle į 
to rock in acradle. 

He that hath been cradled in majefty, will not leave the 
throne to play with beggars. Glanville. 

‘The tears fteal trom our eyes, when in the ftreet 
With fome betrothed virgin’s herfe we meet 5 
Or infant’s fun’ral from the cheated womb, 

Convey’d to earth, and crad/ed in a tomb. Dryd. 

He fhall be crad/ed in my ancient fhicld, fo famous throtigh 
the univerfitics. Arbu. Dnot. 

CRADLE-CLOATHS. n. f. [from cradle and cloaths.] Bed-cloaths 
belonging toa cradle. 
O could it be prov’d, 

‘That fome night-tripping fairy had exchang’d, 

- In cradle-cloaths, our children where they lays 
And call’d mine Piercy, his Plantagenet ; 
Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. 

CRAFT. 2. f [cnzpe, Sax. creft, in old Welch. ] 
x. Manual art; trade. 

I hear an objection, even from fome well-meaning mien, 
that thefe delighttul crafts may be divers ways ill applied in a 
land. Weotten’s Architectures 

2. Fraud; cunning; artifice. À 

Th’ offence is wholly, that fhe hath committed 5 
And this deceit lofes the name of craft, 

Of difobedience, or unduteous title. Shake/peare: 

This gives us a full view of wonderful art and craft, in rai- 
fing fuch a ftru€ture of power and iniquity. Ay lige. 

3- Small failing veflels. 
Yo CrRaFr. v. n. [from thenoun.] To play tricks ; to prac- 
tife artifice. Now out of ufe. 
You’ve made fair hands, 

You and your crafts! You’ve crafted fair. 

Cra/FTILY. adv. [from craf/ty.] Cunningly; artfully ; 
more art than honefty. 

But that which moft impaired his credit was the common 
report that he did, in all things, favour the Chriftians; anā 
had, for that caufe, craftily'perfuaded Solyman to take in hand 
the unfortunage Perfian war. Knolles: 

May not he craftily infer 
The rules of friendfhip too fevere, 

Which chain him to a hated truft ; 

Which make him wretched to be juft? Prior: 

CRA‘FTINEsS. z. /. [from crafty.] Cunning; ftratagem. 
He taketh the wife in their own craftine/s. Fob. 
CRA‘’FTSMAN. n. f. [craft and man.) An artificer; a manu- 
facturer; a mechanick. 

T hat her became, as polifh’d ivory, 
Which cunning craftjman s hand hath overlaid : 
With fair vermillion. Fairy Queers 

What reverenceghe did throw away on flaves ; 

Wooing poor craft/men with the craft of f{miles. Shdke/p- 

What a refemblance this advice carries to the oration of De- 
metrius to his fellow cra/t/men / Decay of Piety. 

CrA‘FTSMASTER. 7 f:* [craft and wiaffer.] A man fkilled in 
his trade. : 

He is not his crafi/maffer; he doth not do it right. Shake/p- 

There is artin pride: a man might as foon learn a trade. 
Thofe who were not brought up to it, feldom prove their 
craftf{mna/fler. Collier on Pride. 

CRAFTY. adj. [from craft.] Cunning; artful; full of arri- 
fices; fraudulent; fly. 

Nay, you may think my love was cra/ty love, 

And call it cunning. Shake/peare. 

‘This oppreffion did, of force ahd neceffity, make the Irifh 
a crafty people ; for fuch as are opprefled, and live in flaverys 


' Shake/p. 


Shake/p- 
with 


are ever put to their fhifts. Davies. 
Before he came in fight, the crafty god 

His wings difmils’d, but ftill retain’d his rod. Dryd. 

No body was ever fo cunning as to conceal their being fos 

ov ke. 


and every body is fhy and diftruftful of crafry men. 
CRAG. n. f: a á i 
1. Crag is, im Britifh, a rough fteep rock; and is ufed in the 


fame fenfe in the northern counties at this day. Gibfor. 
2. The rugged protuberances of rocks. 
And as mount Etna vomits fulphur out, 
With clifts of burning crazs, and fire and fmoke. Fairfax: 


Who hath difpos’d, but thou, the winding way, 
Where fprings down from the fteepy crags do beat. Wottons 


A lion fpied a goat upon the crag of a high rock. L’E/frdn: 
3- The neck. 
They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate, 
And bearen the cra.g fo ftiff and fo ftate. Spenfer. 


4- The fmall end of a neck of mutton: a low word. 
CrA‘GGED. adj. [from crag.] ` Full of inequalities and promi- 
nences. 
. On a huge hill, 
Cragged and ftecp, truth ftands. Crafhaw: 
Cra‘ccenpness. z. f. [fromcragged.] Fulnefs of crags or pro- 
minent rocks. 
That 
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"That craggednefs or fteepnefs of that mountain, maketh 
‘many parts or is zgi manner inacceffible. ` Brerewood. 
Cra’ceiness. n. /. [from craggy.] The ftate of being craggy. 
Cra/cGy. adj. [from crag.] Rugged; full of prominences 5 
rough to walk on, or climb. 
That fame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 
Far underneath a craggy clift ypight, 
Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave. Fairy Queen. 
It was impoffible to pafs up the woody and craggy hills, 


without the lofs of thofe commanders, Raleigh. 
Mountaineers that from Severus came, 
And from the craggy cliffs of T'etrica. Dryden. 


The town and republick of St. Marino ftands on the top of 
avery high nd craggy mountain. Addi fon. 
To CRAM. v. a. [cnamman, Saxon. ] 
x. To ftuff; to fill with more than can conveniently be held. 
As much love inrhime, 
As would be cramm'd up in a fheet of paper, 
Writ on both fides the leaf, margent and all. Shakefp. 
Being thus crammed in the bafket, a couple of Ford’s knaves 
Were called. . Shake/peare. 
Thou haft fpoke as if thy eldeft fon fhould be a fool, whofe 
fkull Jove cram with brains. Shake/peare. 
Cram not in people by fending too faft company after com- 
pany; but fo as the number may live well in the plantation, 


and not by furcharge be in penury. Bacon. 
2. To fill with food beyond fatiety. 
‘You’d mollify a judge, would cram a fquire; 
Or elfe fome fmiles from court you may defire. King. 
I am fure children would be freer from difeafes, if they were 
not crammed {a much as they are by fond mothers, and were 
kept wholly from flefh-the firft three years. Locke. 


As aman may be eating all the day, and, for want of digef- 
tion, is never nourifhed; fo thefe endlefs readers may cram 
themfelves in vain w.th intelleQual food. Watts. 

si But Annius, crafty feer, i 

Came cramm’d with capon, from where Pollio dines: Dunc. 

3- To thruft in by force. 
You cram thefe words into mine ears, againft 


The ftomach of my fenfe. Shake/peare. 

_ JHuffer, quoth Hudibras, this fword 

Shall down thy fajfe throat cram that word. Fiudibras. 
Fate has cramim’d us all into one leafe, 

And that even now expiring. Dryden. 


In another printed paper it is roundly expreffed, that he will 
cram his brafs down our throats. Swift. 
To CRAM. v.n. To eat beyond fatiety. 
‘The godly dame, who flefhly failings damns, 
Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain crams. 
Pope's Epilogue ta Fane Shore. 
Cra™Mso. 2. f. [acant word, probably without etymolagy.] A 
play at which one gives a word, to which another finds a 
rhyme; a rhyme. 
So Mezvius, when he drain°d bis. fkull 
‘To celebrate fome fuburb trull, 
His {miles in order fet; 
And ev’ry crambo he could get. 
‘CRAMP. z. /. [4rampe, Dut. crampe, French.) 
x. Afpafm or contraction of the limbs, generally removed by 
warmth and rubbing. 


For this, be fure, to-night thou fhalt have cramps, 


Swift. 


Side-ftitches that fhall pen thy breath up. Shake/p- 
Ina retreat, he outruns any lacquey ; marry, in coming on, 
he has the cramp. Shake/peare. 


The cramp, no doubt, cometh of contra@tion of finews A 
which is manifeft, in that it cometh either by cold or drynefs. 
Bacon’s Natural ‘Hiftery. 
Hares, faid to live on hemlock, do not make good the tra- 
dition ; and hethat obferves what vertigoes, cramps, and con- 
vulfions follow thereon, in thefe animals, will be of our 
belief. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
2. A reftri€tion ; aconfinement; obftruétion ; fhackle. 
A narrow fortune is acramp to a great mind, and laysa man 
under incapacities of ferving his friend. L’Bfirange. 
3- A piece of iron bent at each end, by which two bodies are 
held together. 
‘To the uppermoft of thefe there fhould be faftened a fharp 
graple, or cramp of iron, which may be apt to take hold of 
any place where it lights. Wilkins. 
Cramp. adj. Difficult; knotty: a low term: : 
To CRAMP. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To pain with cramps or twitches. 
When the contracted limbs were cramp'd, ev`n then 
A wat’rifh humour {well’d, and ooz’d again. Dryden. 
2. Torcftrain; to confine; to obftru& 3 to hinder. 
It is impoffible to conceive the number of inconveniences 
that will enfue, if borrowing be cramped. Bacon. 
‘There are few but find tuat fome companies benumb and’ 
cramp them, fo that in them they can neither fpeak nor do an 
thing that is handfome. Glanville. 


He, who ferves, has ftill reftraints of dread upon his {pirits, 
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which, even in the midft of action, cramps and ties up his 
activity. South's Sermons.” 
Dr. Hammond loves to contract and cramp the fenfe of 
prophc¢ies. , Burnet’s Thesry of the Earth, 
The antiquaries are for cramping their fubjects into as nar- 

row a fpace as they can, and for reducing the whole extent of 

a {cience into a few general maxims. Addifon. 
Marius ufed all endeavours for depreffing the nobles, ahd 
raifing the people; particularly for cramping the former in 


their power of judicature. Swift. 
No more . 
Th’ expanfive atmofphere is cra:p’d with cold, 
But full of life, and vivifying foul. Thom/firt. 
- To bind with crampirons. 
Cece rien: n.f: [from cramp and /ff.] The torpedo, 


which benumbs the hands of thofe that touch it. 
Crampiron. n. f. [from cramp and iron. ] See CRAMP, Senfe 3. 
CRA‘NAGE. 2. f. [cranagium, low Latin.] A liberty to ufe a 

crane for drawing up wares from the veifels, at any creek of 

the fea or wharf, unto the land, and to make profit of it. Ir 


fignifies alfo the money paid and taken for the fame Cowed. 
CRANE. n.f- [cran, Sax. raen, Dutch. ] 
1. A: bird witha long beak. ' 
Like a crane, ora fwallow, fo did I chatter. Jf xlviii. 
That fmall infantry warr'd on by cranes. AA lion. ` 


Z. An initrument made with ropes, puliies, and hooks, by which 
great weights are raifed- < 
In cafe the mould about it be fo ponderous as not to be ‘re- 
moved by any ordinary force, you may then raife it with a 
crane. Mortimers Art of Fiufbandry. 
Then commerce brought into the publick walk 

‘The bufy merchant, the big warchoufe butit, 
Rais’d the ftrong crane. : x Thom/fon, 

3- Afiphon; a crooked pipe for drawing, liquors out of a cafk. 

CRANES-BILL. 2. f. [from crane and bit.) 

1. An herb. 

The leaves are conjugate: the cup confifts of one’ Jeaf, 
divided into five parts, expanded in form of a itar: the fowers 
confilt of five leaves, fomewhat refembling a crefted or lipped 
flower, with ten ftamina furrounding the ovary. The fruit is 
of a pentagonal figure, with a beak, coutaining five feed- 
veflels, in cach of which is one tailed feed, which, when‘ 
ripe, is caít forth by the twifting of the beak. It is common 
in feveral parts of England, growing in almoft any foil or 
fituation. ee wee i Millers 

2. A pair of pincers terminating in a point, ufed by furgeons. 

CRA NIUAd. n. jJ. (Latin.] Ihe ikull. | 

In wounds made by contufion, when the cranium is a little 
naked, you ought not prefently to croud in doffils; for if that 
naa S § ficíh be well digefted, the bone will incarn with the 
wound without much difficulty. ` M ijeman. 

CRANK. n. f [This word is perhaps a contraction of crane- 
neck, to which it may bear fome reiemblance, and is part of 
the inftrument called a crane. ] ; 

x. A crank is the end of an iron axis, turned fquare down, and 
again turned fquare to the firft turning down; fo thag, on the 
laft turning down, a leather thong is flipt to tread the treddle- 
wheel about. sye Moxcn’s Adech. E xercifes. 

2. Any bending or winding paflage. 

I fend it threugh the rivers of your blood, 

Even to the court, the heart; to tn’ feat o’ th’ brain ; 

And, through the crans and offices of man, 

The ftrongett nerves, and fmall inferiour veins, 

From me receive that natural competency, 

Whereby they live. mee : _ Shakefpeare. 

3. Any conceit formed by twifting or changing, in any manner, 
the form or meaning of a word. 

Hafte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 

Jeft and youthful jollity, s 

Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks, and wreathed fmiles, 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple fleek. 

CRANK. adj. [from onkranck, Dutch, Skinner.) 

I. Healthy ; íprightly : fometimes corrupted to cranky. 

They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate, 

And bearen the cragg fo ftiff and fo ftate, 

As cockle, on his dunghil crowing cranke. ‘Spenfer. 

2. Among failors, a fhip is faid to be crank, when, by the form 
of its bottom, or by being loaded too much above, it is liable 
to be overfet. [from 4¢ranck, Dut. fick. ]_ 

To CRA'NKLE. vV. 2. [from crank. ] Oo run in and out; torun 
in flexures and windings. 

See how this river comes me crankiing ins 

And cuts me from the beft of all my land, 


‘Mi ilicn. 


A huge half-moon, a monftrous cantle out. Shaksip. 
To CRA‘NKLE.. v. a. To break into unequal furfaces ; to brcak 
into angles. 
_ Old. Vaga’s ftream, 
Forc’d by the fudden fhock, her wonted track 
Forfook, and drew her humid train aflope, 
Crankling her banks. Philips.” 
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CRA'NKLES. n. {- [from theverb.] Inequalities; angular pro- 
minences. 
Cra’nwwess. 2. f/f. [from crank.] , 
1. Health; vigour. 
2. Difpofition co overfet. 
CRA‘NNIED. adj. [from cranny.] Full of chinks. 
A wall ic is, as I would have you think, . 

‘That had in it a crannted hole or chink. Shake/peare. 

» A very fair fruit, and not unlike a citron; but fomewhat 
rougher chopt and craunied, vulgarly conceived the marks of 
Adam’s teeth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

CRANNY. z. /- [eren, Fr. crena, Latin.] A chink; a cleft; 
a fiflure. 

The eye of the underftanding is like the eye of the fenfe ; for 
as you may fee great objects through {mall crannies or holes, 
fo you may fee great axioms of nature through fmall and con- 
temptible initances. Bacons Natural Hi/lory. 

And therefore beat, and laid abour, 

‘To find a cranny to creep out. Ftudibras. 

Ina firm building, even the cavities ought not to be filled 
with rubbifh, but with brick'or ftone, fitted to the crannies. 

Dryden's Dedication to the Aeneid. 
Within the foaking of wat-.r and fprings, with ftreams and 
currents in the veins and crannies. Burnet. 
_ He tkipped from room to room, ran up ftairs and down ftairs, 
from the kitchen to the garrets, and he peeped into ever 
cranny. Arbuthnot’s Fiiflory of JF. Bull. 
CRAPE. 2.f. [crepa, low Latin.] A thin ftuff, loofely woven, 
of which the: drefs of the clergy is fometimes made. 
And p-oud Roxana, fir’d with jealous rage, 
With fifty yards of crape fhall {weep the ftage. 
Nor thou, lord Arthur, fhall efcape : 
To thee I often call’d in vain, 
Againft that afflaffin in crape ; 

Yet thou could’{t tamely fee me flain. 

*Tis trom high life high charaéters are drawn 3 

A faint in crape is twice a faint in lawn. Pope. 

Cra‘’PULENCE. n.f. [crapula, a furfeit, Latin.] Drunkennefs; 
ficknefs by intemperance. Dié. 

Cra‘putous. adj. [crapulofus, Lat.] Drunken; intemperate ; 
fick with intemperance. Dict. 

To CRASH. v. 2. [a word probably formed from the thing. ] 

x. To make a loud complicated noife, as of many things failing 
or breaking at once 

There fhall bea great crajhing from the hills. 

When convulfions cleave the lab’ring earth, 
- Before the difmal yawn appears, the ground 
Trembles and heaves, the nodding houfes crafb. 
To CrRasH. v.a.: To break or bruife. 

My mafter is the great rich Capulet ; and if you be not of 
the houfe of Montague, I pray you come and crah a cup of 
wine. Shake/p. Romeo and Fuliet. 

Mr. 7Yarbu:ton has it, crufh a cup of wine. 

To crafh, fays Hanmer, is to be merry: a crafh beinga word ftill 
ufed in fome counties for a merry bout. 
It is furely better to read track. See CRACK. 
Crass. n. /. [fromthe verb.] A loud fudden mixed found, as 
of many things broken at the fame time. 
Senfelefs Ilium, 

Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 

Stoops to his bafe; and, with a hideous crah, , 

‘Takes prifoner Pyrrhus’ ear. Shake/p. Hamlet. 

Moralizing fat I by the hazard-table: I look’d upon the un- 
certainty of riches, the decay of beauty, and the craf of worlds 
with as much contempt as ever Plato did. ° Pope. 

CRASIS. n.f. [xpoects.] Temperature; conftitution arifing 
from the variou. properties of humours. 

The fancies of men-are fo immediately diverfified by the in- 
dividual crafis, that every man owns fomething wherein none is 
like him. Glanville. 

A man may be naturally inclined to pride, luft, and anger, 
as thefe inclinations are founded in a peculiar crafis, and con- 
{titution of the blood and fpirits. i Souths Sermons. 

CRASS. adj. (craffuz, Latin.] Grofs; coarfe; not thin; not 
comminuted ; not fubrle; not confifting of fmall parts. 

Mictals arc intermixed with the common terreftrial matter, fo 
as not to be difcoverable by human induftry ; or, if difcover- 
able, fo diffufed and fcattered amongft the craffer and more un- 
profitable matter, that ic would never be poffible to feparate 
and extract it. Woodward's Natural Fiftory. 

CR A'SSITUDE. 7. f> [crefftud>, Latin.] Grofinefs; coarfe- 
nefs; thicknefs. fi 

They muft be but thin, as a leaf, or a piece of paper or 
parchment; for if they have a greater crafitude, they will alter 

~in tHeirown body, though they fpend not., Bacon. 

The dead fea, which .orhiteth up bitumen, is of that craffi- 
tude, as living bodies, bound hand and foot, caft into it, have 
been born up, and nor funk. Bacon. 

e lhe te:reftrial matter, carried by rivers into the fea, is 
» fuftaimed therein partly by the greater crafitude and gravity of the 
fca-water, and partly by its conftant agitation. iF oidward. 
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CrRasTINA’TION. 2. f. [from craffino, Latin, to-morrow: ] 
Delay. ` Dille 

CRATCH. 2. f. [creche, French; crates, Latin.) The palifaded 
frame in which hay is put for cattle. 

When being expelled out of Paradife, by reafon of fin, thou 
wert held in the chains of death; I was inclofed in the virgin’s 
womb, I was Jaid in the cratch, I was wrapped in fwathling- 
cloaths. Flakewill on Pi ovidence. 

Crava’r. 2. f. [of uncertain etymology.] A neckcloath; any 
thing worn about the neck. 
Lefs delinquents have becn fcourg’d, 

And hemp on wooden anvils forg’d; 

Which others for cravats have worn 

About their necks, and took a turn. Ftudibras. 

The reftri€tives were applied, one over another, to her 
throat: then we put her on a cravat. Wifcrnarns Su gery- 

To CRAVE. v. a. {cnapran, Saxon.) 
1. To afk with earneftnefs; to afk with fubmiffion ; to beg; to 
entreat. 

What one petition is there found in the whole litany, 
whereof we fhall ever be able at any time to fay, that no man 
living needeth the grace or benefit therein craved at God’s 
hands ? ; Fiocker. 

As for my nobler friends, I crave their pardons 5 

But for the mutable rank-fcented many, 

Let them regard me as I donot flatter. Shake/p. Ceriolanus. 

The poor people not knowing where to hide themfelves 
from the fury of their enemies, nor of whom to. crave help, 
fled as men and women difmayed. Kvolles’s Hiffory of the Turks., 

I would crave leave here, under the word action, to compre- 


hend the forbearance too of any action propoled. Locéte. 
Each ardent nymph the rifing current craves, 
Each fhepherd’s pray’r retards the parting -waves. Prior. 
2. To afk infatiably. 
The fubjeéts arm’d ; the more their princes gave, : 
‘Th’ advantage only took the more to crave. Denham. 


Him doft thou mean, who, fpite of all his ftore, 
Ts ever craving, and will ftill be poor ? 
Who cheats for halfpence; and who doffs his coat, 
‘To fave a farthing ina ferry-boat. Dryden's Perfeus. 
3- To long; to with unreafonably. 
vity pufhes us on from one vain defire to another, in a 
regular viciffitude and fucceffion of cravings and fatiety. L Efir. 
e is actually under. the power of a temptation, and the 
{way of an impetuous luft; both hurrying him to fatisfy the 
cravings of it, by fome wicked action. Souths Sermons. 
4. To call for importunately. 
Our good old friend, 
Lay comforts to your bofom; and beltow 
Your needful counfel to our bufineffes, 
Which crave the inftant ufe. Shake/p. King Lear. 
‘The antecedent concomitants and effeéts of fuch a conftitu- ~ 
_tion, are acids, taken in too great quantities; four eructa- 
tions, and a craving appetite, efpecially of terrcftrial and ab- 
forbent fubftances. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
5. Sometimes with Yor before the thing fought. 
Once one may crave for love, 
But more would prove 


‘This heart roo little, that too great. Suckling. 


‘Cra‘ven. n.f: (derived by Skinner from crave, as one that craves 


or ms his Jife: -perhaps it comes originally from the noife 
made by a conquered cock. ] 


` x. A cock conquered and difpirited. 





What, is your creft a coxcomb? 
A comblefs cock, fo Kate will be my hen, 





—No cock of mine ; you crow too like acraun. Shake/p. 
z. A coward ; a recreant. 
Upon his coward breaft 
A bloody crofs, and on his craven creft 
A bunch of hairs difcolour’d diverfly. Spenfer. 


Is it fit this foldier keep his oath ?— 
—He is a craven and a villain elfe. 
. Whether it be 
Beftial oblivion, or fome craven f{cruple, 
Of thinking too precifely on th’ event; 
A thought, which quarter’d, hath but one part wifdom, 
And ever three parts coward. Shake/p. Harnlet. 
Yet if the innocent fome mercy find 
From cowardice, not ruth did that proceed; 
His noble foes durft not. his craven kind 
Exafperate by fuch a bloody deed. Fairfax. 
To Cra’veEN. v.a. [from the noun.] ‘To make recreant or 
cowardly. Harmer. 


Shake/p. Henry V. 


: *Gainft felf-MNaughter 
There is a prohibition fo divine, 
That cravens my weak hand. Shakefp. Cymbeline. 
CRA‘VER. z. /. [from crave.] A weak-hearted fpiritlefs fellow. 
It is ufed in Clariffa. | 
To CRAUNCH. v. a ([fehrantfen, Dutch; whence the vulgar 
fay more properly to feraunc.] To cruíh in the mouth. The 
word is ufed by Swift. ° 
Craw. n.f: [troe, Danifh.] Eis crop or firft {tomach of birds. 
5 In 
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In birds there is no maftication, or comminution of the meat 


inthe mouth ; but in fuch asare not carnivorous,it is immediately 
{wallowed into the crop or craw, or at leaft into a kind of ante- 
‘ftomach, which I have obferved in many, efpecially pifcivo- 
rous birds. - ‘ 
C A'wWFISH. n.f. [fometimes written crayfy/b, properly crevice ; 
in French ecreviffe.] A {mall cruftaceous fith found in brooks; 
the {mall lobfter of frefh water. 
‘Thofe that caft their fhell are the lobfter, the crab, the craw- 
JJP, the hodmandod or dodman, and the tortoife. Bacon. 
Let me to rack live crawfifh recommend. : Pope. 
The common crawfifh, and the large fea crawfi/h, both pro- 
duce tHĦb ftones called crabs-eyes. In part of June, in July, 
and part of Auguft, this animal not only cafts its fhell, but its 
very ftomach is alfo confumed and digefted, by a new one grow- 
ing in its place. Fiill on the Materia Medica. 
To CRAWL. v. n. [krielen, Dutch.] . 
i. To creep; to move with a flow motion; to move without 
riling from the ground, as a worm. 
i That crawling infe&t, who from mud began; 
Warm’d by my beams, and kindled into man Dryden. 
‘The ftreams but juft contain’d within their bounds, 
By flow degrees into their channels crawl; 
And earth increafes as the waters fall. Dryden. 
A worm finds what it'fearches after, only by feeling, as it 
crawls from one thing to another. rew. 
The vile worm, that yefterday began 
~" ‘Tocrawl,; thy fellow-creature, abject man! 
2. To move weakly and flowly. 
"Tis our firft intent 
‘To fhake all cares and bufinefs from our age, 
While we unburthen’d crawl tow’rd death. Shake/peare. 
‘They like tall fellows crept out of the holes; and fecretly 


Prior. 


` crawling up the battered walls of the fort, got into it. Knolles. 
A look fo pale no quartane ever gave ; r 
Thy dwindled legs feem crawling to a grave. Dryden. 


He was hardly able to crawl about the room, far lefs to look 
` after a troublefome bufinefs. Arbuthnot’s Tift. of J- Bull, 
Man is a very worm by birth, 
Vile reptile, weak and vain! 
l A while he crawls upon the earth, 
Then fhrinks to earth again. Swift. 
It will be very neceflary for the threadbare gownman, and 
every child who can craw/, to watch the ficlds at ee oe 
- TUIT ia 
2. To move about hated and defpifed. á 
Cranmer | 
Hath crawil’d into the favour of the king, 
And is his oracle. Shake/p. Fienry VIII. 
Refle& upon that litter of abfurd opinions that craw/ about 
the world, to the difgrace of reafon. South’ s Sermons. 
How will the condemned finner then crawl forth, and ap- 
pear in his filth and fhame, before that undefiled tribunal ? 
: South’s Sermons: 
Behold a rev’rend fire,: whom want of grace 
Has made the father of a namelefs race, 
Crawl through the ftreet, fhov’d on, or rudel prefs’d 
By his own fons, that pafs him by unblefs’d ! Pope. 
CRA‘’wLER. z. f: [from craw/.] A creeper; any thing that 
creeps. i 
CRAYFISH. 7. /- [See CrawrisH.] The river lobfter. 
The cure of the meuriatick and armoniack faltnefs requires 
to ufe flimy meats; as fnails, tortoifes, jellies, and cra hes. 
Floyer on the Humours. 
CRA’'YON. n.f [crayon, French.] - 
x- A kind of pencil; a roll of pafte to draw lines with. 
Let no day pafs over you without drawing a line; that is to 
fay, without working, without giving fome ftrokes of the pen- 
cil or the crayon. ` Dryders Dufrefnoy. 
2. A drawing or defign done with a pencil or crayon. 
Yo CRAZE. v.a. [ecrafer, French, to break to pieces. ] 
x. To break; tocrufh; to weaken. 
. In this confideration the anfwer of Calvin unto Farrel, con- 
cerning the children of Popith parents, doth feem crazed. Hook. 
Relent, {weet Hermia; and, Lyfander, yield 
Koy crazed title to my certain right. Shakefpeare. 
hen through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 
God looking forth, will trouble all his hoft, 
And craze their chariot-weels. Milton's Paradife Loft. 
To powder. 
he tin ore paffeth to the crazing mill, which, between two 
grinding ftones, bruifeth it to a fine fand. Carew’s Survey. 
3- To crack thebrain; to impair the intelle&. 
I lov'd him, friend, 
No father his fon dearer: true, to tell thee, 
That grief hath craz’d my wits. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Wiickednefs is a kind of voluntaty frenzy, and a chofen 
diftra€tion ; and every finner does wilder and more extrava- 
gant things than any man can do that is crazed and out of his 
wits, only with this fad difference, that he knows better what 
he does. Tillotfon. 


CRAZED NESS. 2. / [from crazed.] Decrepitude; brokennefs 3 
diminution of intellect. ; 


Ray on the Creation.. 


‘2. Broken witted; fhattered in the intelle&. 


C RE 


The nature, as of men. that have fick bodies, fo likewife of 
the people in the crazednefs of their minds, poffeffled with 
diflike and difcontentment at things prefent, is to imagine that 
any thing would help them. coker, Preface. 

CRA'ZINESS. 2. /: [from crazy.] : 
x. State of being crazy; imbecility; weaknefs. 

Touching other places, fhe may be faid to hold them as one 
fhould doa wolf by the cars; nor will I fpeak now of the 
crazinefs of her title to many of them. lowe! s Vocal Fore/?. 

2. Weaknefs of intelle&. 
Cra‘zy. adj. [ecra:é, French.] 
1. Broken; decrepit. 
Come, my lord, 

We will beftow you in fome better place ; 

Fitter for ficknefs and for crazy age. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

When people are crazy, and in diforder, it is natural for 
them to groan. L’ Eftrange. 


The queen of night, whofe large command 
Rules all the fea and half the land, — 
' And over moift and crazy brains, 
In high f{pring-tides, at midnight reigns. 
3. Weak; feeble; fhattered. 
Phyfick can but mend our crazy ftate, 
Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden's Fables. 
Were it poffible that the near approaches of eternity, whether 
by a mature age, a crazy conftitution, or a violent ficknefs, 
fhould amaze fo many, had they truly confidered. Wake. 
CREAGHT. nz. f. [an Irifh wordt 
In thefe faft places they kept their creaghts, or herds of cat- 
tle, living by the milk of the cow, without hufbandry or tillage. 
i Davies on Ireland, 


Ftudibras. 


To CREAK. v. n. [corrupt from crack. ] 
I. To make ah protracted noife. 
Let not the creaking of fhoes, nor the ruftling of filks, be- 
tray thy poor he rt to women. _Shake/p.. King Lear. 
No door there was th’ unguarded houfe to keep, 
On creating hinges turn’d, to break his fleep. Dryden. 
2. It is fometimes uled of &nimals. 
The creaking locuft with my voice confpire, 
They fry d with heat, and I with fierce defire. Dryden. 
CREAM. n. f- [cremor, Latin.] 
x. The unctuous or oily part of milk, which, when it is cold, 
' floats on the top, and is changed by the agitation of the churn 
into butter ; the flower of milk. 
It is not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 
‘That can entame my {pirits to your worfhip. 
I am as vigilant as a cat to fteal cream. . Shake/peare. 
Cream is matured and made to rife more f{peedily, by putting 
in cold water ; which, as it feemeth, sta down the whey. 
acon” 


s Natural Hiflory. 
How the drudging goblin fwet, 
‘To earn his cream-bowlI duly fet; 
When in one night, ere glimpfe of morn, 
His fhadowy flail hath threfh’d the corn. Afilton. 
Let your various creams incircled be 
With {welling fruit, juft ravifh’d from the tree. King. 
Milk, ftanding fome time, naturally feparates into an oily 
liquor called cream, and a thinner, blue, and more ponderous 
liquor called fkimmed milk. . ii Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. It is ufed for the beft part of any thing; as, fbe cream of a 


Shakefpeare: 


lefi. 
FO CRRA. u.n”. [from thenoun.] ‘To gather cream. 
There are a fort of men, whofe vif: 
Do cream and mantle like a ftanding pond ; 
And do a wilful ftiffnefs entertain, 
W ith. purpofe to be dreft in an opinion 
Of wifdom, gravity, profound conceit. 
Ta CREAM. v, a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To {kim off the cream. 
2. To take the flower and quinteflence of any thing: fo ufed 
fomewhere by Swift. ` 


REAM-FACED. adj. [cream and faced.] 
looking. i 


Shakefpeare. 


Pale; coward- 


Thou cream-facd lown, 
Where got’ft thou that goofe-look. Shake/p. Macbeth. 
CRE'AMY. adj. [from cream.] Full of cream ; having the na- 
ture of cream. 
CRE’“ANCE. n. f- [French.] Is, in falconry, a fine {mall line, 
faftened to a hawk’s leafh when fhe is Girt ured. 
CREASE. %. /- [from creta, Latin, chalk. Skinner.] A mark 
made by doubling any thing. ` 
Men of great parts are unfortunate in bufm becaufe they 
go out of the common road : I once defired lord Boliggbroke 
to obferve, that’ the clerks ufed«an ivory knife, with a blunt 
edge, to divide paper, which cut it even, only requiring a 
{trong hand; whereas a fharp penknife would go outof the 
creafe, and disfigure the paper. N Swift. 
To CREASE. v. a. [from the noun.] To mark any thing by 
doubling it, fo as to leave the impreffion. 
To CREA’TE., v. a. [creo, Latin. ] 


To 


x. To form out of nothing; to caufe to exiit. 
In the. beginning God created the heaven and the earth: 
Gen. i. I. 
We having but imperfect ideas of the operations.of our 


minds, and much imperfecter yet of the operations of God, 
run into great difficulties about free created agents, which rea- 


fon cannot well extricate itfelf out of. | Locke. 
2. To produce; tocaufe ; to be the occafion. 
ò ow is the time of help: your eye in Scotland 
Would create foldiers, and make women fight, 
To doff their dire diftreffes.  . Shake/peare. 


His abilities were prone tocreate in him great confidence of 
undertakings, and this was like enough to betray him to great 
errours and many enemies. King Charles. 

T hey eclipfe the cleareft truths, by difficulties of their own 
creating, or no man could mils his way to heaven for want of 
ee Se Decay of Piety. 

None knew, ’till guilt created fear, 


W hat darts or poifon’d arrows were. Racommon. 
Mutt I new bars to my own joy create, 
Refufe myfelf what I had fore’d from fate? Dryd. 


Long abftinence is troublcfome to acid conftitutions, by the 
uneafinefs it creates in the ftomach, Arbuthnot. 
3- To beget. 
And the iffue there create, 
Ever fhall be fortunate. 
4- To inveft with any new character. 

i Arife my knights of the battle: I create you 
Companions to our períon, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your eftates. ' Shake/peare. 

g. Togive any new qualities; to put any thing in a new ítate. 

The beft Britifh undertaker had but a proportion of three 
thoufand acres for himfelf, with power to create a manor, ang 
hold acourt-baron. — Davies on Ireland. 

‘Crea‘rion. 2. f. [from create.] 
x. The aét of creating or conferring exiftence. - 

Confider the immenfity of the Divine Love, expreffed in 
all the emanations of his providence; in his creation, in his 
confervation of us. b 

2. The a& of invefting with new qualities or character; as, the 
creation of peers. 
3. The things created ; the univerfe. 
As fubjeéts then, the whole creation. came ; 
And from their natures Adam them did name. Denbam. 
Such was the faint, who fhone with ev’ry grace, 

ReficAiing, Mofes like, his mafter’s face : 

God faw his image lively was exprefs’d, 

And his own work as his creation blefs'd. 

Wor could the tender new creation bear 

T h’ exceffive heats or coldnefs:of the year. 

In days of yore, no matter where or when, 

Before the low creation fwarm’d with men. 

4. Any thing produced, or caufed. 
Art thou not, fatal vifion, fenfible 

To feeling as to fight? Or art thou but 

A dagger of the mind, a falfe creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppreffled brain ? 

CREA’ TIVE. adj. [from create.] 
1. Having the power to create. 
2. Exerting the aé& of creation. 

To trace the outgoings of the ancient of days in the firft in- 
ftance, and of this creative power, is a refearch too t for 
mortal enquiry. : Souths Sermons. 


But come, ye generous minds, in whofe wide thought, 
Of all his works, creative beauty burns 


With warmeft beam. eae: ns "s Spring. 
CREA'TOR. n. f- [creator, Latin.] The being that baitoa 
exiftence. 
Open, ye heavens, your living doors; let in 
The great creator, from his work return’d 
Magnificent ; his fix days work, a world. Aftilton. 
When you lie down, clofe your eyes with a fhort prayer, 
commit yourfelf into the hands of your faithful creator; and 
when you have done, truft him with yourfelf, as you muft 
do when you are dying. Taylor. 
CRE'ATURE. m [creatura, low Latin.] 
x. A being not felf exiftent, but created by the fupreme power. 
Were thefe perfons idolaters for the worfhip they did not 
— give to the Creator, or for the worfhip they did give to his 
creatures. tilling fleet. 
2. Any thing created. $ 
od’s firft creature was light. Bacon. 
Imperfect the world, and all the creatures in it, muft be ac- 
knowledged in many refpeéts to be. Tillotjon. 
3. An anymal not human. š 
The queen pretended fatisfaction of her knowledge only 
In killing}creatures vile, as cats and dogs. Shake/p. 
4- A generdl term for man. 
Yer crime in her could never creature find ; 
But for his love, and for her own felf- fake, 
She wander’d had from one to other Ind. 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 
Parnel. 


Shake/p. 


Fairy Dien. 
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Mott curfed of all creatures under fky, 
Lo Tantalus, I here tormented lye Fairy Queen: 
Though he might burft his lungs to call for help, 
No creature would afiift or pity him. Rofcomnon. 
5- A word of contempt for a human being. 
Hence; home, you idle ¢reaturess get you home ; 
Is this a holiday ? Shase/perare. 
e would into the ftews, 
And from the common creatures pluck a glove, 
And wear it asa favour. - 
I’ve heard that guilty creatures, ata plays 
Have, by the very cunning of the fcenc, 
Been ftruck fo to the foul, that prefently 
They have proclaim’d their malefa¢lions. 
Nor think to-night of thy ill-nature, 
But of thy follies, idle creature. Prior. 
A good poet no fooner communicates his works, but it is 
imagined he is a vain young creature, given up to the ambi- 
tion of fame. Pope. 
6. A word of petty tendernefs. r- ; 
And then, fir, would he gripe and wring my hand; 


Qhake/peare. 


Shate/p- 


Cry, Oh {weet creature, and then kifs me hard. shate/p. 
Ah, cruel creature whom do’ft thou defpife ? 
The gods, to live in woods, have left the fkies. Dryd. 


Some young creatures have learnt their letters and fyllables 
by having thern pafted upon little tablets. atts., 
7. A perfon who owes his rife or his fortune to another. 
He fent to colonel Maffey to fend him men, which he. being 
a creature of Effex’s, refufed. , -© Carenden. 
The duke’s creature he defired to be efteemed. Clarindon. 
Great princes thus, when favourites they raife, 
To juftify their grace, their creatures praile. Dr yd. 
The defign was difcovered by a perfon whom every body 
knows to be the creature.of a certain great man. Swift. 
CRE‘ATURELY. adj. [from ‘creature.] Having the qualities of - 
a creature. 
The feveral parts of relatives, or creaturely infinites, may 
have finite proportions to one another. Cheyne- 
CRE'BRITUDE. n. /. [from creber, frequent, Latin.] Frequent- 
nefs. Ditt. 
Cre’srous. adj. [from creber, Latin.] Frequent. - Diét. 
CRE’/DENCE. n. /: [from credo, Lat. credence, Norman Fr.] 
We let it feem, that credence this exceeds ; 
For he that made the fame was known right well, 
‘To have done much more admirable deeds ; 


It Merlin was. Fairy Queen. 


Ää ia ove and wifdom, 
, rov’d fo to your majefty, may plead 
A a ample pa sr iSS i ‘pa ae Shake/péare. 
They did not only underhand give out that this was the 
3 true earl, but the friar, finding fome credence in the people, 
took boldnefs in the pulpit to declare as much. Bacon. 
a. That which gives aclaim to credit or belief. 

After they had delivered to the king their letters of credence, 

they were led to a chamber richly furnifhed. Hayward. 

CREDE NDA. n. f: [Latin.] hings to be belièved ; articles 
of faith; diftinguifhed in theology from agenda, or practical 
duties. 3 : s 

Thefe were the great articles and credenda of Chriftianity, 

that fo much ftartled the world. South. 
Cre’DENT. adj. [credens, Latin.] 
x. ‘Believing ; eafy of belief. 
Then weigh what lofs youf honour may fuftain, 
If with too credent ear you lift’ his fongs. 
2. Having credit; not to be queftioned. 
My authority bears a credet bulk, 

‘That no particular fcandal once can touch, 

But it confounds the breather. Shake/peare. 

CREDE‘/NTIAL. 2. f. [fiom credens, Latin.] “That which gives 
a title to credit; the warrant upon which belief or authority is 
claimed. 

-A few perfons of an odious and defpifed country could not 
have filled .the world with believers, had they not fhown un- 
doubted credentials from the Divine Perfon who fent them on 
fuch a mefiage. Addifon on the Chriftian Religion. 

Crepierxity. 2 f: [from credible. Claim to credit; poffibi- 
lity of obtaining belief; probability. 

The firft of thofe opinions I fhall thew to be altogether in- 
credible, and the latter to have all the credibility and evidence 
of which a thing of that nature is capable. Tillotfon. 

Calculate the feveral degrees of credibility and conviction, by 
which the one evidence furpaffeth the other. Atterbury. 

CrRE’DIBLE. adj. [credibiiis, Latin.] Worthy of credit; de- 
ferving of belief; having a juft claim to belief. 

The ground of credit is the credibility of things credited ; 
and things are made credible, either by the known condition 
and quality of the utterer, or by the manifeft likelihood of truth 
in themfelves. Hooker. 

None can demonftrate to me, that there is fuch an ifland as 
Jamaica; yet upon the teftimony of credible perfons, I am free 


from doubt. TZillotfon. 
RK. E 


Shakefp- 


CRE 


CreE’DIBLENESs: n. f. [fromeredible.] Credibility ; worthinefs 
of belief; juft claim co belief. 

The crediblenefi of a good part of thefe narratives has been 
confirmed to me by a praétifer of phyfick in the Eaft Indies. 
Boyles Hiflory of Firmne/s. 
In a manner that claims 


Cre’pisry. adv. [from credible.] 


belief. 

This, with the lofs of fo few of the Englifh as is fcarce 
credible, being, as hath been rather confidently than credibly 
reported, but of one man, though not a few hurt. Bacon. 

CRE’DIT.. z. f: [eredit, French. } 
x. Belief. 

When the people heard thefe words, they gave no credit 


unto them, nor received them. x Mac. 
I may give credit to reports. Addifon. 
Some fecret truths, from learned pride conceal’d, 
‘To maids alone and children are reveal'd : 
What though no credit doubting wits may give, | 
The fair and innocent fhall {till believe. Pape. 


2. Honour; reputation. i : 
I publifhed, becaufe I was told I might pleafe fuch as it was 
a credit to pleafe. á Pope. 


3. Efteem: good opinion. 
There is no decaying merchant, or inward beggar, hath fo 


many tricks to uphold the credit of their wealth, as thefe empty 
perfons have to maintain the credit of their fufficiency. Bacon, 
His learning, though a poct faid it, : 
Before a play, would lofe no credit. Swift. 
Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave, 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. 
4. Faith; teftimony. X 
We are contented to take this upon your credit, and to 
think it may be. Fdovoker. 
The things which we properly believe, be only fuch as are 
received upon the ered t¢ of divine teftimony. Hooker. 
“Ihe author would have done well to have left fo great a pa- 
radox only to the credit of a fingle affertion. Locke. 
s- Truft repofed. em 
Credit is nothing but the expectation of money, within fome 
limited time. Locke. 


6. Promife given. 
They have never thought of violating the publick credit, 


or of alienating the revenuesto other ufes than to what they 
have been thus affigned. ; Addifon. 
7. Influence; power not compulfive; intcreft. , 
She employed his uttermoft credit to relieve us, which was 
as great as a beloved fon with a mother. Sidney. 
They fent him likewife a copy of their fupplication to the 
king, and defired him to ufe his credit that a treaty might be 
entered into. Clarend:n. 
Having credit enough with his mafter to provide for his own 
intereft, he troubled not himfelf for that of other men. C/aren. 
To Cre’pit. V. a, [eredo, Latin. ] 
1- To believe. 


Pope. 


Now I change my mind, 


And partly credit things that do prefage. Shakefp. 
“lo credit the unintelligibility both of this union and mo- 
tion, we need no more than to confider it. Glanville. 
2. To procure credit or honour to any thing. 
May here her monument ftand fo, 
To credit this rude age; and fhow 
‘To future times, that even we 
Waller. 


Some patterns did of virtue fee. 

It was not upon defign to credit thefe papers, nor to com- 
pliment a fociety fo much above flattery. Glanville. 

At prefent you credit the church as much by your govern- 
ment, as you did the fchool formerly by your wit. South. 

3- To truft; to confide in. 

4- To adınit as a debtor. 
CRE’DITABLE. adj. [from credit. ] 
x1. Reputable; above contempt. 

He fettled him in a good creditable way of living, having 
procured him by his intereft one of the beft places of the coun- 
Hy- Arbuthnot s Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 

2. Honourable; eftimable. 

‘The contemplation of things, that do not ferve to promote 
our happinefs, is but a more fpecious and ingenious fort of 
idienefs, a more pardonable and creditable kind of ignorance. 

TLillot{on’s Sermons. 
CRE’DITABLENESS. 2. f. [fromcreditable.] Reputation; efti- 
mation. 

Among all thefe fnares, there is none more entangling than 
the creditablene/s and repute of cuftomary vices. Decay of Piety. 

CR’ DITABLY. adv. [from creditable.] Reputably; without 
difgrace. 

Many will chufe rather to negle& their duty fafely and 
creditably, than to get a broken pate in the church’s fervice, 
only to be rewarded with that which will break their hearts 
too. Souths Sermons. 

CRE'DITOR. 2. f- [ereditor, Latin.] He to whom a debt is 
owed ; he that gives credit ; correlative to debtor. 


CRE 


There came divers of Anthonio’s creditors in my company 
to Venice, that fwear he cannot chufe but break. Shake, p. 
I am fo ufed to confider myfelf as creditor and debtor, thet 
I often ftate my accounts after the fame manner, with regard 
to heaven and my own foul. Add. fon. 
No manof honour, as that word is ufually underftood, did 
ever pretend that his honour obliged him to be chafte or tem- 
perate, to pay his creditors, to be ufeful to his country, to do 
good to mankind, to endeavour to be wife or learned, wm re- 
gard his word, his promife, or his oath. Seui. 
CRE'DULITY. » f. [credulité, French ; credulitas, Latin ] Eati- 
nefs of belief; readinefs of credit. 
The poor Plangus, being fubject to that only difadvantage 
of honeft hearts, credulity, was perfuaded by him. Sidney. 
The prejudice of credulity may, in fome meafure, be cured 
by learning to fet a high value on truth. laits. 
CRE DULO US. adj. [(credu'us, Latin.] Aptto believe; un- 
fufpecting; eufily deceived. 
A credulous father, anda brother noble, 
Whhofe nature is fo far from doing harm, 
‘That he fufpeéts nene. Shakefocare. 
Cre’/puLousness. n. f. [from credu@us.] Aptnefs to believe; 
credulity. 
CREED. z. f. [from credo, the firft word of the apoftles crecd.] 
1. A form of words in which the articles of faith are compre- 
hended. 
‘The larger and fuller view of this foundation is fet down in 
the creeds of the church. Hammond. 
Will they, who decry creeds and creedmakers, fay that one 
who writes a treatife of morality ought not to make in it any 


collection of moral precepts ? Fiddes. 
2: Any folemn profeffion of principles or opinion. 
For me, my lords, 
I love him not, nor fear him; there’s my creed. Shakefp. 


To 


Shall I ftay here, 
Creeking my fhoes on the plain mafonry. 
CREEK. z. /- [cnecca, Sax. reke, Dutch.] 
I. A prominence or jut in a winding coaft. 
As ftreams, which with their winding banks do play, 
Stopp’d by their creeés, run foftly through the plain. Davies. 
They on the bank of Jordan, by a creck, 
Where winds with reeds and ofiers whifp’ring play, 
‘Their unexpected lofs and plaints outbreath’d. Par. Reg. 
2. A {mall port; a bay; a cove. 
A law was made here to ftop their paflage in every port 
and creek. avics on I: eland. 
3- Any turn, or alley. 
A back-friend, a fhoulder-clapper; one that commands 
‘The paffages of alleys, creeks, and narrow lands. Séhake/p. 
Cre’exy. adj. [from cre:k.] Full of creeks; unequal; 


aes: 
ho, leaning on the belly ofa pot, 
Pour’d forth a water, whofe outgufhing flood 
Ran bathing all the creesy fhore a-flor, 
W hereon the “Trojan prince fpile Turnus’ blood. «Spen/fer. 
Zo CREEP vw. n. [preter. crept; cnypan, Sax. repan, Germ. ] 
x. To move with the belly to the ground without legs; asa 


worm. 
Ye that walk 

The earth, and ftately tread, or lowly creep / Mii lecn. 

And every creeping thing that creeps the ground. AZ/ton. 

If they cannot diftinguith creeping from flying, let them lay 


CREAK.] 


[Sce To make a haríh 


To CREEK. wv. a. 
~ noife. 


Shake/p. 


down Virgil, and take up Ovid de Ponto. Dryden. 
2. To grow along the ground, or on other fupports. 
he grottos cool, with fhady poplars crown’d, 
And creeping vines on arbours weav’d around. Dryden. 


3- To move forward without bounds or leaps; as infects. 
4. To move flowly and fecbly. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the laft fyllable of recorded time. 
Why fhould a man 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevith ? Shake,;peare. 
He who creeps after plain, dull, common fenfe, is fafe from 
committing abfurdities; but can never reach the excellence of 
wit. Dryder> 


Shake/p. 


5. To move fecretly and clandeftinely. 





PIl <+eep up into the chimney. 
— There they always ufe to difcharge their birding- pieces: 


creep into the kiln hole. Shake/peare. 
W hate’er you dre, 
‘That in th?s defart inaccefiible, 
Under the fhade of melancholy boughs, 
Lo'e and neglect the creeping hours-of time. Shak-fp. 


Of this fort are they which creep into houfesg and lead cap- 
tive filly women. 2 Tim. 
Thou makeft darknefs, and it is night wherein aff the bea@s 
othe fore{t do errep forth. Pfalms. 
Now 


Wow and then a work or two has crepit in to kéep his firft 

defign in countenance. Atterbury. 

á. To move timoroufly without foaring, or venturing into 
dangers. 

Paradife Loft is admirable; but am I therefore bound to 
maintain, that there are no flats amongft his elevations, when 
it is evident he creeps along fometimes for above an hundred 
lines together ? Dryden. 

„We here took a little boat, to creep along the fea-fhore as 

far as Genoa. Addifon. 
7. To come unexpected ; to fteal forward unheard and unfeen. 

By thofe gifts of nature and fortune he creeps, nay he flies, 





into the favour of poor filly women. Sidney. 
It fcems, the marriage of his brother’s wife 
Has crept too near his confcicnce. 
No, his confcience 
Has crept too near another lady. Shakefprare. 


Weceifity enforced them, after the 


grew full of people, to 
{fpread themfelves, and creep out of 


hinar, or Babylonia. 
Raleigh’ s Hifory. 
‘ None pretends to know from how remote corners of 
thofe frozen mountains, fome of thofe fierce nations firft crep? 
out. Temple. 

It is not to be expected that every one fhould guard his un- 
derftanding from being impofed on, by the fophiftry which 
creeps into moft of the books of argument. Locke. 

8. To behave with fervility ; to fawn; to bend. 
‘They were us’d to bend, 

‘To fend their fmiles before them to Achilles, 

To come as humbly as they us’d to creep 

To holy altars. 

Cre’EPER. 2. f. [from mep] 
x. A plant that fupports itfelf by means of fome ftronger body. 

Plants that put forth their fap haftily, have bodies not pro- 
portionable to their length; therefore they are winders or 
creepers; as ivy, briony, and woodbine. Bacon. 

2. An iron ufed to flide along the grate in kitchens. 

3. A kind of patten or clog worn by women. 

CREE’PHOLE. 2. f: [creep and 4ole.] 

x. A hole into which any animal may creep to efcape danger. 

2. A fubterfuge; an excufe. 

CREE’PINGLY. adv. [from creeping.] Slowly; after the man- 
ner of a reptile. 

The joy; which wrought into Pygmalion’s mind, was even 
fuch as, by each degree of Zelmane’s words, creepingly entered 
into Philoclea’s. Sidney. 

CREMA TION. n. [. [crematio, Latin.] A burning. 
CRE'AIOR. n. f: [Latin.] A milky fubftance; a foft liquor re- 
fembling cream. 

The food is fwallowed into the ftomach, where, mingled 
with diflolvent juices, it is reduced into a chyle or cremor. Ray. 

CrRE‘’NATED. adj. [from crena, Latin.] Notched ; indented. 

The cells are prettily cremated, or notched quite round the 

edges; but not ftraited down to any depth. Woodward. 

CRE'PANE. 2. / [With farriers.] An ulcer feated in the midft 
of the forepart of the foot, caufed by a bilieus, fherp, and 
biting humour that frets the fkin, or by a hurt given by ttriking 
of the hinder feet. Farrier’s Dié?. 

To CRE’/PITATE. v. n. [crepito, Latin.] To make a {mall 
crackling noife. 

Crepitra’rion. n. f- [from crepitate.] A fmall crackling 
noife. 

Cre’pr. particip. [from creep.] 


Shake/peare. 


‘There are certain men crept in unawares: Jude. 
This fair vine, but that her arms furround 

Her marry’d elm, had crept along the ground. Pope. 

CREPU SCULE. 2. f- [crepufeulum, Lat.] “Twilight. Dict. 


CREPU scuLous. adj. [crepufculum, Latin.] Glimmering; in a 
{tate between light and darknefs. 
A clofe apprehenfion of the one, might perhaps afford a 
glimmering light and crepu/culous glance of the other. Bown. 
‘The beginnings of philofophy were in a crepu/fculous obfcu- 
rity, and itis yet fcarce paft the dawn. Glanville. 
CRE’SCENT. adj. [from crejco, Latin.] Increafing ; growing ; 
in a ftate of increafc. 
I have feen him in Britain: he was then of a crefcent 


note. Shake/peare. 
With thefe in troop 
Came Aftoreth, whom the Phoenicians call’d 
Aftarte, queen of heaven, with crefcent horns. Milton. 


Cre’scent. 2. f. [erefcens, Lat.] The moon in her ftate of 
increafe ; any fimilitude of the moon increafing* ° 
My pow’r’s acrefeent, and my auguring hope 
Says it wf come to th’ full. Shakefpeare. 
i Or Ba&rian fophy, from the horns 
Df Turkifh creftent, leaves all walte beyond 
‘Ijhe realm of Aladule, in his retreat. 
J Jove in dufky clouds involves the fkies, 


Ailton. 


4ind the faint crefcent fhoots by fits before their eyes. Dryd. 

3 And two fair crefcents of tranflucent horn, 

‘The brows of all their young increafe adorn. Pope. 
Cra’sciver. adv. [from crefco, Latin.] Increafing; growing. 


N° XXXLV. 


` Cre’stTeD. adj. [from creft; criffatus, Latin. ] 


CRE 


Bo the princė obfcur’d his Contemplation 

Under the veil of wildnefs, which, no doubt, 

Grew like the fummer-grafs, fafteit by night, 

Unfeen, yet crefcive in his faculty. Shakepeare. 

Cress: 7. /. [perhaps from crefio, it being a quick grower.) 
An herb. 

Its fower confifts of four leaves, placed in form of a crofs; 
the pointal arifes from the center of the fower-cup, and be- 
comes a roundifh fmooth fruit, divided into two cells, and 
furnifhed with feeds, gencrally fmooth. It is cultivated as a 
{allad-herb, and chicfly efteemed in the Winter and Spring, 


being one of the warm kind. ` Miller. 
His court with nettles and with cre/ffes ftor’d, 
With foups unbought, and fallads, bleft his board. Pope. 


CR E'SSET. a i [croiffete, Fr. becaufe beacons had croffes an- 
ciently on their tops.] A great light fe: upon a beacon, light- 
houfe, or watch-tower. Hanmer. They ftill raife armies 
in Scotland by carrying about the fire crofs. 

At my nativity 
‘The front of heav’n was full of firy fparks, 


Of burning cre//et. Shake/pearce 
sas From the arched roof, SP 

Pendent by fubtle magick, many a row 

Of {tarry lamps, and blazing crejets, fed 

With naphtha and afphaltus, yielded light 

As from a fky. Ai ltcie 


CREST. 2. f: [ert/7a, Latin.] 
1. T hce plume of feathers on the top of the ancient helmet. 
His valour, fhewn upon our ere//s to-day, 
Hath taught us how to cherifh fuch high deeds, 
Ev’n in the bofom of our adverfaries. Shakefpeare. 
2. The comb of a cock. 
Others, on ground 
Walk’d firm; the creffed cock, whofe clarion founds 
The filent hours. AL lon. 
3- Iheornament of the helmet in heraldry. 
Of what efteem cref?fs were, in the tiine of kin- Edward 
the third’s reign, may appear by his giving a..¢ :'-, w ch he 
himfelf had formerly born, for acre//to William Montacute, 


earl of Salifbury. Camden. 
s ; ‘The horns 
It was a creff ere thou waft born: 
Thy father’s father wore it. Shakefheare. 


4. Any tuft or ornamient on the head; as fome which the poets 
affign to ferpents. 
Their eres divide, 


And, tow’ring o’er his head, in triumph ride. Dryden. 
5. Pride; fpirit; fire; courage ; loftinefs of mien. 

When horfes fhould endure the bloody fpur, 

‘They fall their cre/?s. Shake/peare. 


x. Adorned with a plume or creft. 
The bold Afcalonites, 
Then grov’ling foil’d their cre/7ed helmets in the duft. Milt. 
At this, for new replies he did not ftay ; 


But lac’d his cre//ed helm, and {trode away. Dryden. 
2. Wearing a comb. 
The creffed bird fhall by experience know, 
Jove made not him his maftter-piece below. Dryden: 


CREST-FALLEN. adj. (cre and fal/.] Dejected; funk; dif- 
pirited ; cowed; heartlefs; fpiritlefs. 

I warrant you, they would whip me with thcir fine wits, 

"till I were as crefi-_fallen as a dried pear. Shake/peare. 
They prolate their words in a whining kind of querulous 
tone, as if they were ftill.complaining and cre/f-fallen. Howel. 
CRE'STLESS. adj. [from cref?.] Not dignified with coat- 
armour; not of any eminent family. 
His grandfather was Lionel duke of Clarence, 

Third fon to the third Edward king of England, 

Sprung cre/?le/s yeomen from fo deep a root. Shake/peare. 
CRETA/’CEOUS. adj. [ reta, chalk, Lat.] Abounding with 

chalk ; having the qualities of chalk; chalky. 

What gives the light, feems hard to fay ; whether it be the 

cretaceous falt, the nitrous falt, or fome igneous particles. Grew. 
Nor from the fable ground expeét fuccefs, 

Wor from cretaccous, ftubborn and jejune. Philips. 
CRETA’TED. adj. [cretatus, Latin.] Rubbed with chalk. Dict. 
CREVICE. ar i [from crever, Fr. crepare, Latin, to burft.] A 

crack ; a cleft; a narrow opening. 
I pried me through the crevice of a wall, 

When for his hand he had his two fons heads. Shake/peare. 

I thought it no breach of good-manners to peep at a crevice, 

and look in at people fo well employed. Adiifon. 
CREW. 2. f. [probably from cnud, Saxon.] 
I. A company of people affociated for any purpofe; as gallant 
crew, for troops. Chevy-cha/e. 
‘here a noble crew 
Of lords and ladies ftood on every fide, 
Which, with their prefence fair, the place much beaiutify’d. 
Fairy Queen. 


2. T'he company of a fhip. 
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The anchors drop’d, his crew the velfels moor. Dryden. 
3. It is now generally ufed in a bad fenfe. 
Onc of the banifh’d crew, 
I fear, hath ventur’d from the deep, to raife : 
New troubles. Adilton. 
He with a crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to tyrannize, 

Marching from Eden tow’rds the weft, fhall find a, 
The plain. Milton. 
The laft was he, whofe thunder flew . 
The Titan race, a rebel crew. Addifon. 


Crew. the preterit of crow. 
Cre’wer. z. f. [Alewel, Dutch.] Yarn twifted and wound on 
a knot or ball. 
Take filk or crewe/, gold or filver thread, and make thefe 
faft at the bent of the hook. ki alton. 
CRIB. z. /. [cnybbe, Sax. crib, German. ] 
x. The rack or manger of a ftable. 
Let a beaft be lord of beafts, and his cri fhall ftand at the 


king's mefie. Shake/peare. 
The Reer arid lion at one cerré fhall meet, : 
And harmlefs ferpents lick the pilgrim’s feet. Pope. 


2: The ftal! or cabbin of an ox. 
3. A fmall habitation; a cottage. i 
Why rather, fleep, lieit thou in fmokcy vriés, 
Upon uncafy pallets itretching thee,, 
‘Than in the perfum’d chambers of the great ? Shake/p. 
To Cris. V. a. [from the noun.] To fhut up in a narrow 
habitation ; to confine; to cage. 
Now I’m cabbin’d, ceribb d, confin’d, bound in 
To faucy doubts and fears. Shakefpeare. 
Cri’BBAGE. 7. f. A game at cards. 
Cri‘BBLE. 2. /. [ertbrum, Latin.] A corn-fieve. 
CRIBA‘TION. 2. f- [cribro, Lat.] The a& of fifting, or fepa- 
rating by a ficve. 
Crick. 2. f- - 
1. [from a icco, Italian.] “The noife of a door. 
2. [from cpyce, Saxon, a ftake.] A painful ftiffmefs in the 
neck. 
CRICKET. 2. /. [krekel, from &reker, to make a noife, Dutch. ] 
I. An infect that {queaks or chirps about ovens and fireplaces. 
Didit thou not hear a noife ?—— 


— I heard the owl fcream, and the crickets cry. Shakefp. 
Far from all refort of mirth, 
Save the crictet on the hearth. Milton. 


‘The folemn death-watch click’d the hour fhe dy’d, 

And fhrilling crickets in the chimney cry’d. > 
2. [from cnyce, Saxon, a ft:ck.] A fport, at which the con- 
tenders drive a ball with {ticks in oppofition to each other. 

The judge, to dance, his brother ferjeant call ; 
The fenator at cricket urge the ball. ie 
3- [from riechen, Germ. to creep.] A low feat or ftool. 
CRIER. 2. f. [from cry.] The officer- whofe bufinefs is to 
cry or make proclamation. ‘ 


Pope. 


He opencth his mouth like a crier. Eccluf: 
The eriers command filence, and the whole multitude 
prefent ftand in a fufpence. Brerewood. 


The crier calls aloud 
Our old nobility of Trojan blood, 

.__ Who gape among the crowd for their precarious food. Dry: 
CRIME. z. /- [crimen, Lat. crime, French.] An a& contrary 
to right; an offence; a great fault; an act of wickednefs. 

High God be witnefs, that I guiltlefs am ; 
But if yourfelf, fir knight, ye guilty find, ` 
Or wrapped be in loves of former dame, 


With crime do not it cover, but difclofe the fame. Fairy Qu.. 


No crime was thine, if ’tis no crime to love. . Pope. 
CRI MEFUL., adj. [from crime and full.] Wicked; criminal ; 
faulty ina high degree ; contrary to duty; contrary to virtue. 
. You proceeded not againft thefe feats, i 


So crimeful and fo capital in nature. Shakefpeare. 
CRI'MELESS. adj. [from crime.] Innocent; without crime. 
My focs could not procure me any {cathe, 
So long as I am loyal, true, and crimele/s. ` Shake/p. 


CRI'MINAL. adj. (from crime.] 
a aulty ; contrary to right; contrary to duty ; contrary to 
aw.. 
Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteft, 
‘That clear fhe died from blemith criminal. Fairy Queen. 
W hat we approve in our friend, we can hardly be induced 
to think crimznal in ourfelves. Rogers. 
2. Guilty ; tainted with crime; not innocent. 
The neglect of any of the relative duties, render us criminal 
in the fight of God. Rogers. 
3- Not civil; as a criminal profecution. 
CRIMINAL. z. f (from crime.] 
x. A man accufed. 
Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 
Curb your ill-manner’d zeal. Dryden. 
2. A man guilty of a crime. 
All three perfons, that had held chief place of authority in 
their countries; all three ruined, not by war, or by any other 


difafter, but by juftice and fentence, as delinquents and cri: 
minals. Spe ' Bacon. 

CRIMINALLY. adv. [from criminal.] Not innocently; wick. 
edly 5 guiltily. 

As our thoughts extend to all fubjeéts, they may be crimi- 
nally employed on all. Rogers. 

CRI'MINALNESS. 2. f. [from criminal.] Guiltinefs; want of 
innocence. 

CRIMINA’TION. 7. f> [criminatio, Latin.] The act of accufjng ; 
accufation 5 arraignment 3; charge. 

CrRiIMINATORY. adj. [from crimina, Latin.] Relating to ac- 
cufation ; accufing ; cenforious. 

Cri’Minous. adj. [criminafus, Latin.J] Wicked ; iniquitous; 
enormoufly guilty. 

The punifhment that belongs to that great and crininous 
guilt, is the forfeiture of his right and claim to all mercies, 
which are made over to him by Chrift. Hammond. 

CriMINousLy. adu. [from criminous.] Enormoufly; very 
wickedly. 

Some particular duties of picty and charity, which were 
moft criminoufly omitted before. Hammond. 


. CRI MINOUSN ESS. a. f. [from criminous.] Wickednefs; guilt ; 


crime. 

I could never be convinced of any fuch criminoufnefs in 
him, as willingly to expofe his life to the ftroke of juftice and 
malice of his enemies. King Charles. 

Cri’nosin. adj. (erimofino, Italian.] A fpecies of red colour. 
Upon her head a crimofin coronet, 
With damafk rofes and daffadilies fet, 
Bay-leaves between, 
And primrofes green, 
Embellifh the white violet. Spenfer. 
Crimp. adj. [from crumble, or crimble.] 
1. Friable; brittle ; cafily crumbled; eafily reduced to powder. 

Now the fowler, warn’d 

T thefe gocd omens, with {wift early fteps, 
reads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and gelades. 
Philips. 
2. Not confiftent; not forcible: a low cant word. 

“Fhe evidence is oe 3 the witneffes fwear backwards and 
forwards, and contradict themfelves ; and his tenants ftick by 
him. Arbuthnot. 

To Cri’mPre.v. a. [from rumple, crumple, crimple.] To con- 
tract; to corrugate; to caufe to fhrink or contfadét. 

He pafied the cautery through them, and accordingly crim- 

d them up. Wifeman. 

CRIMSON. 2. /: [cremofino, Italian. } 
I1. Red, fomewhat darkened with blue. 

As crimfon feems to be little elfe than a very deep red, with 
an eye of blue; fo fome kinds of red fecm to be little elfe 
than heightened yellow.. Boyle. 

2. Red in general. 

Can you blame her then, being a maid yet rofed over with 

the virgin crim/fon of modefty, if fhe deny the appearance of 


a naked blind boy, in her naked fecing felf? Shake/peare. 
Beauty’s enfign yet : 
Is crimfon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks. Shakefpeare. 


The crimfon ftream diftain’d his arms around, 
And the difdainful foul came rufhing through the wound. 


den’s “Eneise. 
Why does the foil endue . 
The blufhing poppy with a crim/fon hue ? 
To Cri'Mson. v. a. [from the noun. 
x. To dye with crimfion. 
ardon me, Julius.— Here waft thou bay’d, brave hart =: 
Here didft thou fall; and here thy hunters fiand 
Sign’d in thy fpoil, and cris/on’d in thy lethe. 
Cri’ncum. 2. f: [a 
whimfy. . 
or jealoufy is but a kind 
Of clap and crincum of the mind. Fiudibras. 
CRINGE. z. /- [from the verb.] Bow; fervile civility. 
Let me be grateful ; but let far from me 
Be fawning cringe, and falfe diflembling looks. Philips. 
To CRINGE. via. [from riechen, German.] To draw to- 
gether; to contract. 
Whip him, fellows, 
*Till, like a boy, you fee him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy. Shake/pearee 
To CRINGE. y zn. [4riechen, German.] To bow; to pay court 
with bows; to fawn; to flatter. ` 
*Flatterérs have the flexor mufcles fo firong, that they are 
always bowing and cringing. i Arbuthnot. 
The cringing knave, who feeks a place «> 
Without fuccefs, thus tells his cafe. 
Crini’Gerous. af. [erimiger, Latin.] 
with hair. , Die. 
Zo CRINKLE. v. n. [from žrinckelen, Dutch.] To go in 
and out; to run in flexures. bs 
Unlefs fome fweetnefs at the bottom lie, 
Who cares for all the crinkling of the pye? 


Prior. 


Shakefp. 


cant word.} A cramp; a contraction ; 


Swift. 


Hairy; oveégrown 


King. 
Te 


Jo CRINKLE. ùv. a. To mould into equalities. 
CRINKLE. 2. /. [from the verb.] A wrinkle ; 
CRIYNOSE. adj. [from crinis, Latin.] Hairy. i? 
Crino’sity. 2. f. [from crinofe.] Hairynefs. Dict. 
CRIPPLE. z. J- [cnýpel, Sax. repel, Dutch.] A lame man; 
one that has loft or never enjoyed the ufe of his limbs. 
He, poor man, by your firft order died, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear : 
Some tardy cripple had the countermand, 
That came too lag to fee him buried. Shake/peare. 
I am a cripple in my limbs; but what decays are in my 
mind, the reader muft determine. Dryden. 
Among thc reft there was a lame cripp’e from his birth, 


a finuofity. 
Tn 


whom Paul commanded to ftand upright on his feet. Bentley. 
Sec the blind beggar dance, the cripp/e fing, 
The fot a hero, lunatick a king. Pope. 


Jo CRIPPLE. v.a. [from the noun.] To lame; to make 
lame ; to deprive of the ufe of limbs. 
Knots upon his gouty joints appear, 
And chalk isin his crippled fingers found. Dryden. 
Tettyx, the dancing-mafter, threw himfelf from the rock, 


but was crippled in the fall. Addifon. 
CRIPPLENESsS. 2. /. [from cripple.] Lamenefs3 privation of 
the limbs. Dig. 


Cri‘sis. z. f- [xetoss-] f 
I. ao point in which the difeafe kills, or changes to the 
etter. 
Wife lecches will not vain receipts obtrude 5 
Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 
"Till fome fafe crz/ss authorife their fkill. Dryden, 
2. The point of time at which any affair comes to the height. 
“This hour’s the very crifis of your fate 5 
Your good or ill}, your infamy or fame, 
And all the colour of your life depends 
On this important now. Dryden. 
‘he undertaking, which I am now laying down, was en- 
tered upon in the very crifs of the late rebellion, when it was 
the duty of every Briton to contribute his utmoft affiftance to 
the government, in a manner fuitable to his ftation and abi- 


lities. Addijon. 
CRISP. adj. [ert/pus, Latin.] 
r. Curied. 
Bulls are more «eri/p on the forehead than cows. Bacon. 
The Ethiopian black, flat nofed, and cri/p haired. Fale. 


2. Indended; winding. 

You nymphs, call’d Naiads, of the winding brooks, 
With your fedg’d crowns, and ever harmlefs looks, 

Leave your eri/p channels, and on this green land 

Anfwer yourfummons, Juno does command. Shake/fpeare. 

g. Brittle; friable. 

In frofty weather, mufick within doors foundeth better ; 
which may be by reafon not of the difpofition of theair, but 
of the wood or ftring of the inftrument, which is made more 
crif/p, and fo more porous and hollow. Bacon. 

Jo CRISP. V. a. [erit/po, Latin.] 
x1. To curl; tocontract into knots or curls. 

Severn, affrighted with their bloody looks, 
Rao fearfully among the trembling reeds, 
And hid his cri p’d head in the hollow bank. 

Young I’d have him too, 

Yeta man, with cri/ped hair, 

Caft in thoufand mares and rings, 

For love’s fingers, and his wings. Ben. Fohnfon: 

The hafty application of fpirits of wine it not only un- 
fit for inflammations in general, but alfo cri/ps up the veffels 
of the dura mater and brain, and fometimes produces a gan- 
grene. Sha 

2. To twift. 

Along the cri/ped fhades and bow’rs, 

Revels the fpruce and jocund fpring. 
3. To indent; to run in and out. 

From that faphine fount the cri/ped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and fands of gold, 
Ranncé€tar, vifiting each plant. 

Crispa’TIon. 2. f: [from cri/p.] 
1. The aét of curling. 
2. he ftate of being curled. 
Some differ in the hair and feathers, both in the quantity, 
- crifpation, and colours of them; as he-lions are hirfute, and 
have great manes ; the fhe’s are {mooth, like cats” Bacon. 
CrisPpinG-Pin. 2. /- [from cri/p.] A curling-iron. 

The changeable fuits of apparel, and the mantles, and the 

wimples, and thg cri/ping-pins. If-i. 22. 

Crispi’suLCANT. adj. [cri/pi,ulcans, Latin.] Woaved, or un- 
dulatin:x ; as lightning is reprefented. Dic. 

Cri‘sPneEss. z. f. [from eri/p.]° Curlednefs. 

Crisp’y. ayj. [from cri/p.}} Cur'ed. 

So Are thofe cri/py maky locks, oft known 
To tè the dowry of a fecond head. Shakepeare. 

Critre’RION. 2. /. [xeitiesov.] A mark by which any thing is 
judged of, with regard to its goodnefs or badnefs. : 

Mutual agreement and endearments was the badge of pri- 


Shake/peare. 


Ailton. 


Ailton. 


C R I 


fmitive believers ; but we may be known by the contrary crf- 
terion. Glanville. 

We have here a fure infallible criterisn, by which every 
man may difcover and find out the gracious or ungracious dif- 


pofition of his own heart. Scuth. 
By what criterion do ye eat, d’ye think, 
If this is priz’d for fweetnefs, that for ftink ? Pope. 


CRYTICK. z. /. [xesrsxos.] 
xr. Aman {killed in theart of judging of literature; a man able 
to diftinzuifh the faults and beauties of writing. 
This fettles truer idezs in mens minds of feveral things, 
whereof we read the names in ancient authors, than all the 


large and laborious arguments of eriticés. Locke. 
Criticks I faw, that other names dcfaccs 
And fix their own with labour in their place. Popes 


W here an author has many beauties confiftent with virtuc, 
picty, and truth, let not little criticks exalt themifelves, and 
fhower down their ill-nature, Watts. 

2. A cenfurer ; a man apt to find fault. 

My chief defign, next to feeing you, is to be a fevere cri- 

tick on you and your neighbour. Swift. 

Cri/tick. adj. Critical; relating to criticifin; relating to the 
art of judging of literary performances. 

Thence arts o’er all the northern world advance, 

But critic learning flourifh’d moft in France. 

Cri’rick. 2. f: 
I. A critical examination ; critical remarks; animadverfions. 

I fhould be glad if I could perfuade him to continue his 
good offices, and write fuch another ecrztick on any thing of 
mine. Dryden. 

I fhould as foon expect to fee a critique on the pocfy of a 
ring, as onthe infcription of a medal. Addifon. 

2. Science of criticifm. 

If ideas and words were diftinétly weighed, and duly con- 

fidered, they would afford us another fort of logick and critick 


Popes 


than what we have been hitherto acquainted with. Locke. 

What is' every year of a wile man’s life, but a cenfure and 

critique on the paft? Pope. 
Not that my quill to criticks was confin’d, 

My verfe gave ampler leifons to mankind. Pope. 


To Cri'tick. v. n. [from critick.] To play the critick; to 
criticife. ; 

‘They do but trace over the paths that have been beaten by 
the ancients; or comment, critick, and flourifh upon, 
them. Temple. 

CRITICAL. adj. [from critick.] 
1. Exatt; nicely judicious; accurate; diligent. 

It is fubmittgd to the judgment of more critical ears, ta 
dire&t and determine what is graceful and what is not. Holder. 

Virgil was fo critical in the rites of religion, that he would 
never p res brought in fuch prayers as thefc, if they had not 
been agreeable to the Roman cuitoms. Stillingfleet- 

2. Relating tocriticifm; as, be wrote a critical differtation on- the 
lafi play. 

Ze dein ; inclined to find fault. 
What wouldf thou write of me, if thou fhouldf praife 

me ?— 

—O, gentle lady, do not put me to’t 5 ; 

For I am nothing, if not critical. Shake/peare. 

4- [from crifss.] Comprifing the time at which a great event is 
determined. 

‘The moon is fuppofed to be meafured ‘by fevens, and the 
critical or decretory days to be dependent on that number. 

eas : rown’s Fulgar Errours. 

Opportunity is in refpeét to time, in fome fenfe, as time is 
in refpecét to eternity : itis the fmall moment, the exact point, 
the critica? minute, in which every good work fo much de- 
pends. Spratt. 

The people cannot but refent to fee their apprehenfions of 
the power of France, in fo critical a junéture; wholly laid 
afide. Swift. 

CRITICALLY. adv. [from critical.] Ina critical manner ; ex- 
actly ; curioufly. 

Difficult it is to underftand the purity of Englifh, and 
critical’y to difcern good writers from bad, and a proper ftile 
from a corrupt one. Dryden. 

Thefe fhells which are digged up out of the earth, feveral 
hundreds of which I now keep by me, have been nicely and 
critically examined by very many learned men. Woodward. 

Cri/TIcALNEss. 2. fı [from critical.) Exattnefs3; accuracy 5 
nicety. í 

To CRI TICISE. v. 2. [from critick.] 

x. To play the critick; to judge; to write remarks upon any 
performance of literature ; to point our faults and beauties. 

They who can criticije fo weakly, as to imagine I have 
done my worft, may be convinced, at their own coft, that I 


can write feverely with more cafe than Ican gently. Dryden. 
Know well each ancient’s proper character; 
Without all this at once before your cycs, 
Cavil you may, but never eritici/e. Pope. 


2. To animadvert upon as faulty. 
Nor would I have his father look fo narrowly into thefe ac- 
counts, 


CRO 


counts, as to take occafion from thence to eriticife on his ex- 
pences. Locke. 

Yo Cri’TIcIse. V. a. to pafs 
judgment upon. 

Wor fhall I look upon it as any breach of charity to criticife 
the author, fo long as I keep clear of the perfon. Addifon. 

Criticism. 7. /. [from eritick.] 

1. Criti-ifm, as it was firft inflituted by Ariftotle, was meant a 
ftandard of judging well. Dryden. 

2. Remark ; animadverfion ; critical obfervations. 

There is not a Greek or Latin critick who has not fhewn, 
even in the ftile of his critici/ms, that he was a matter of all 
the eloquence and delicacy of his native tongue. Addifon, 

To CROAK. v. n. [cnacezzan, Saxon; crocare, Italian; croci- 
tare, Latin.] 
I1. To make a hoarfe low noife, like a frog. 
The fubtle fwallow flics about the brook, 

And querulous frogs in muddy pools do croak. 

So when Jove’s block defcended from on high, 

Loud thunder to its bottom fhook the bog, 

And the hoarfe nation croak’d. 

Blood, ftuff’d in fkins, is Britifh chriftians food ; 

And France robs marches of the croaking brood. 

2. To caw or cry as a raven or crow. 
The raven himfelf not hoarfe, 

"That croafés the fatal entrance of Duncan 

Under my battlements. 

‘The hoarfe raven, on the blafted bough, 

By croaking from the left, prefag’d the coming blow. Dryd. 

At the fame time the walk of elms, with the croaking of the 
ravens, looks exceeding folemn and venerable. Addifon. 

3. It may be ufed in contempt for any difagreeable or offenfive 
murmur. 

Their underftandings are but little inftruéted, when all their 
whole time and pains is laid out to ftill the croaking of their 
own bellies. . Locke. 

Croak. 2. f. [from the verb.] The cry or voice of a frog or 
raven. : 
The {wallow fkims the river’s watery face, 


[from critick.] To cenfure; 


ATay. 


Pope. 
Gay. 


Shake/peare. 


The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious race. Dryd. 
Was that araven’s croak, or my fon’s voice ? 

No matter which, I’ll to the grave and hide me. Lee. 

Crocrous. adj. [crovens, Latin.] Confifting of faffron; like 

faffron. _ Died. 

CROCITA TION. n. fı [erccitatio, Latin.] “The an Ss 

id?. 


frogs or ravcns. 
CROCK. z. /. [fruick, Dutch.] A cup; any veffel made of 
earth. 
Croce ERY. 72. /- Earthern ware. 
CRO’CODILE. n. £ [from xpox@, faffron, and desAwv, fearing. ] 


An amphibious voracious animal, in fhape refembling a 


lizard, and found in Egypt and the Indies. It is covered with ,; 


very hard fcales, which cannot, without great difficulty, be 
pierced; except under the belly, where the fkin is tender. It 
has a wide throat, with feveral rows of teeth, fharp and fepa- 
rated, which enter one another. T hough its four legs are 
very fhort, it runs with great fwiftnefs; but does not eafily 
turn itfelf. It is long lived, and is faid to grow continually 
to its death; but this is not probable. Some are fifteen or 
eighteen cubits long. Its fight is very piercing upon the 
ground, but in the water it fees but dimly ; and it is faid to 
{pend the four winter months under water. When its bowels 
are taken out, or it is wounded, it fmells very agreeably. 
Crocodiles lay their eggs, refembling goofe-e > fometimés 
amounting to fixty, on the fand near the waterfide, covering 
them with the fand, that the heat of the fun may contribute 
to hatch them. The Ichneumon, or Indian rat, which is as 
large as a tame cat, is faid to break the crocodile’s eggs when- 
ever it finds them; and alfo, that it gets into the very belly of 
this creature, while it is aflecp with its throat open, gnaws its 


entrails, and kills it. Calmet. 
Glo’fter’s fhow 
Beguiles him; as the mournful crocodile, 
With forrow, fares rclenting paffengers. Shake/peare. 
Crocodiles were thought to be peculiar unto the Nile. Brown. 
Crefar will weep, the crocodile will weep. Dryden. 
Enticing crododiles, whofe tears are death 5 
Granville. 


Syrens, that murder with enchanting breath. 
Crocodiles is alfo a little animal, otherwife called ftinx, very 
much like the lizard, or fmall crocodile. Itlives by land and 
water; has four fhort fmall legs, a very fharp muzzle, and a 
{hort {mall tail. It is pretty enough to look at, being covered 
all over with little fcales of the colour of filver, intermixed with 
brown, and of a gold colour upon the back. It always re- 
mains little, and is found in Egypt near the Red Sea, in Ly- 
bia, and in the Indies. Trevoux. 
CRO'CODILINE. adj. [crocodilinus, Lat.] Like a crocodile. Dict. 
Cro’cus. 7. f. 

The beft place to plant the Spring crocus’s is clofe to a wall, 
or on the edge of boarded borders round a garden, mingling 
the colour of thofe of a feafon together. he feed muft be 
kept in the hufk ’till fown, and a light rich ground fhould be 


CRO 


They muft not be placed too thick: they 


chofen for them. 1 
Adortimer. 


may be increafed alfo by oft-fets. 
Fair handed Spring unbofoms every grace, a 

Throws out the fnhow-drop and the crocus firft. Thomfon. 

Crorr. 2. f [cnore, Saxon.] A little clofe joining to a houfe, 
that is ufed for corn or patture. 
This have I learn’d, 
‘Tending my flocks hard by, i’ th’ hilly crefts 3 
That brow this bottom glade. a 
CROISA'DE. n. f. (crotfade, Fr. from croix, a crofs.] A holy 
CRoIsAa’DO. t war; a war carried on againit infidels under the 
banner of the crofs. 

See that he take the name of Urban, becaufe a pope of that 
name did firft inftitute the croifadə; and, as with an holy 
trumpet, did ftir up the voyage for the Holy Land. Bacon. 

CRO'IsES. z. f- 

1. Pilgrims who carry a crofs. 

2. Soldiers who fight againft infidels under the banner of the 
crofs. 

Crone. 7. f. [cnone, Sax. according to Ver/legan ; kronie, Dut. 
according to Skinner.) 

r. An old ewe. 

2. In contempt, an old woman. 

Take up the baftard, 

‘Take’t up, I fay, give’t to thy crone. Shake/peare. 

The crone being in bed with him on the wedding night, 
and firiding his averfion, endeavours to win his affection by 
reafon, Dryden. 

Cro'net. #.f. The hair which grows over the top of an 
horfe’s hoof. 
Cro'ny. n. f- [a cant word.] An old acquaintance; a compa- 
nion of long ftanding. 
So when the Scots, your conftant cronies, 
‘Th’ efpoufers of your caufe and monies. 
To oblige your crony Swift, 

Bring your dame a new year's gift. 

Strange, an aftrologer fhould die, 

Without one wonder in the fky ! 

Not one of all his cromy ftars, 

To pay their duty to his herfe ? 

CROOK. 2. f- [croc, French.] 
x. Any crooked or bent inftrument. 
2. A fheephook. 
He left his crook, he left his locks, 
And wand’ring through the lonely rocks, 


Fdudibras. 
Swift. 


Sirvif?. 


He nourifh'd endlefs woe. Prior. 
3- Any thing bent; a meander. 
There fall thofe faphire-colour’d brooks, 
Which, conduit like, with curious crooks, 
Sweet iflands make in that fweet land. Sidney. 


To Crook. wv. a. [crocher, French. ] 
x. To bend; to turn into a hook. 
It is highly probable, that this difeafe proceeds foam = ro- 


dundant acidity, becaufe vinegar will fatten and creut tener 


bones. Lr ade ee 
2. To pervert from rectitude ; to divert from the orisinal vrnd. 
Whatfoever affairs pafs fuch ainen’s hatis, hitg cree thP 


them to his own ends; which muft nuod- be oitcir SECS MICK 
to the ends of his mafter or ftate. 
CrooOKBAck. 2. f: [crook and bak.] 
a man that has gibbous fhoulders. 
Ay, crookback, here l ttand to anfwer thce, 


POT 
A term of reprouch for 


Or any he the proudeft of thy fore. Shake er 
Cro’cK BACKED. adj. Llaving bone fhoulders. ais 
A dwarfas well may for a giant pafs, 
A negroe for a fwan ; acrookback’d lafs 
Be call’d Europa. Dryden. 


‘There are millions of truths that a manis not, or may not 
think himfelf, concerned to know 3; as, whether our king 
Richard III. was crookbacked or no. Leche. 

CROOKED. adj. [crocher, French. ] 
x. Bent; not ftraight; curve. 

A bell or a cannon may be heard beyond a hill, which in- 
tercepts the fight of the founding body; and founds are pro- 
pagated as readily through crocked pipes as through ftraight 
oncs. = Netvtion. 

Mathematicians fay of a ftraight line, that it is as well an 
index of its own reétitude as of the obliquity of a crooked 
onc. . 

2. Winding ; oblique; anfractuous. CEON 
R A man fhall never want crossed paths to walk in, if he thinks 
that he is in the right way, where-ever he has the footiteps of 


others to follow. Locke. 
Among the croosed lanes, on every htdge, 
The glow-worm lights his gem. Lhom/fon. 


3- Perverfe; untoward; without reétitude 
obliquity of conduct. 

They have corrupted themfelves: they area erverfeand 

crooked generation. cuteronon:: 

Hence, heap of wrath; foul, indigefted lum ! = 

As crooked in thy manners as thy fhape. Shakefpeare. 


We 


of mind given to 


CRO 


- We were not born ¢rooked 3 we learned thofe windings and 
turnings of the ferpent. South. 
Groi’KEnDLy. adv [from crooked.] 
x. Notina ftrait line. 
2. ba accclt ; not compliantly. 
If we walk perverfely with God, he will walk créckedly 
towards us. : Taylor. 
Croo’K DNESS. z. f- [from crocked.] 
x. Dewiatuon from ftraitnefs 5 'curvity ; the ftate of being in- 
flected ; inflećtion. : 

He that knoweth what is ftraight, doth even thereby dif- 
.cern what is crooked ; becaufe the abfence of ftraightnefs, in 
bodies capable thereof, is -rookedne/s. Flooker. 

2. Det..rmity of a gibbous body. 

When the heathens offered a facrifice to their falfe gods, 
they would make a fevere fearch to ‘fee if there were any 
crookednejs or f{pot, any uncleannefs or deformity, in their 
facrifice. Taylor. 

CROP. zn. f- [cnop, Saxon.] The craw of a bird; the firft 
ftomach into which her meat defcends. 

In birds there is no maftication or comminution of the 
meat in the mouth; but in fuch as are not carnivorous, it is 
immediately fwallowed into the crop or craw. 

on the Creation. 
But flutt’ring there, they neftle near the throne, 
And lodge in habitations not their own, ¢ 
By their high crops and corny gizzards known. Dryden. 
CRO'PFULL ad. [crop and ful/.] Satiated with a full belly. 
He ftretch’d out all the chimney’s length, - 
Bafks at the fire his hairy ftrength ; ` 
And, cropfull, out of door he flings, 
a "Ere the firft cock his mhtin rings. Milton. 
‘Crop'sick. adj. [crop and fick.) Sick with’ repletion; fick 
with excefs and debauchery. 
Strange odds! where cropfick drunkards muft engage 
A hungry foe, and arm’d with fober rage. Tate. 
Crop. z. f. [cnoppa, Saxon. ] 
xr. The higheft part or end of any thing; as the head of a tree, 
the ear of corn. 
2. The harveft; the corn gathered off a field ; the product of 
the field. 
And this of all my harveft hope I have, 


Nought reaped but a weedy crop of care. Spenfer. 
` Lab’ring the foil, and reaping plenteous crop, 

Corn, wine, and oil. Milton. 
The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
That facred ftream, fhould never water weeds, 

Nor make the crop of thorns and thiftles grow. Rafcom. 


Wothingis more prejudicial to your crop than mowing of it 
too foon, bocis the fap is not fully come out of the root. 


Mortimer. 
3- Any thing cut off. 
$ Guiltlefs of fteel, and from the razor free, 
It falls a plenteous crop referv’d for thee. Dryden. 


Zo Crop. v. a. [from the noun.] 

x. To cut off the ends of any thing; to mow; to reap; to 
lop. > 

` SLrop’d are the fower-de-luces in your arms 5: 


Of England’s coat, one half is cut away. Shake/p. 
_ He, upon whofe fide, 
‘The feweft rofes are crop’d from the tree, 
Shall yield the other in the right opinion. Shake/p. 
All the budding honours upon thy c 
Pll crop; to make a garland for my head. Shake/p. 


I will crop off from the top of his young twigs a tender 
one, and will plant it upon an high mountain and ee 
: Zeke 
There are fome tears of trees, which are’ combed from 
the beards of goats; for when the goats bite and crop them, 
efpecially in the mornings, the dew being on, the tear com- 
eth forth, and hanging upon their beards. Bacon. 
. O fruit divine ! i 
Sweet of thyfelf, but much more fweet thus crop’d. Milton. 
Age, like ripe apples, on earth’s bofom drops ; 
While force our youth, like fruits, untimely crops. Denham. 
Death deftroys 


‘The parent’s hopes, and crops the growing boys. Creech. 
Na miar vant, half. I behald on climb 
The fteepy cliffs. or crop the flow’ry thyme I Dryden: 
Zo Crop. v. n. To yield harveit. 
‘Royal wench ! 
She made great Cæfar lay his {word to-bed 5 
He plough’d her, and fhe cropt. Shake/peare. 
Cro’prer. 2. f: [from crop.] A kind of pigeon with a large 


crop. = 
"Thats are feveral kinds of trouts, as there be tame and 
wild ame 3; and of tame there be croppers, carriers, 
— as Walton. 
RO‘SIESB!. 2. f. [croifer, Fr. from croix, a crofs.] “The pafto- 
s raf ftaff of a bifhop, which has a crofs upon it. 
When prelates are great, there is alfo danger from them ; 
Ne XXIV. 
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as it Was in the times of Anfelmus and Thomas Becket, whas 
with their crofers, did almoft try it with the king’s fword. 
Bacon, 
Grievances thete were, I’ muft corffefs; arid fome incon* 
ruities in my civil vernnmient ; wherein fome fay the co- 
ter, forne fay the dia, was too bufy. Ffowel. 
Her front ereét with majefty fhe bore, 
The crofe wielded, and the mitre wore: 
CrRO’sLET. 7. £ (¢: offfe:et, Frénch: ] 
xr. A fmall crofs. 
‘Then Una ’gan to afk, if aught he knew; 
Or heard abroad, of that her champion true, 
‘That in his armour barea wh ghi red. 
Here an unfinifh’d di’mond croffet lays 
T'o which foft lovers adoration pay. Gay. 
2. ae to be ufed in the following paflage, by miftake, -for 
corjelet. 
. The croflet fome, and fome the cuifhes mould, 
With filver plated, and with ductile gold. 
CROSS. x. f. [ rotx, Fr. -roce, Ital. crux, Lat. ] 
r. One ftrait body laid at right angles over an :ther; the inftru- 
ment by which the Saviour of the world fuffered death. 

They make a little cro/s of a quill, longways of that part of 
the quill which hath the pith, and crofsways of that piece of 
the quill without pith. ` : Bacon. 

ou are firft to confider ferioufly the infinite love of your 
Saviour, who offered himfelf for you as a facrifide upon the 


Drydews 


8 pentfer's 


Dryden 


crofs. , Taylori 
2. The enfign of the Chriftian religion. oe 
'. Her holy faith and Chriftian cro/s oppos’d 
Againit the Saxon gods. Rowe. 


3- A monument with a crofs upon it to excite devotion, fuch 
as were anciently fet in market-places. 
She doth ftray about 
By holy crof/és, where fhe kneels and prays. 
4- Aline drawn thorough another. 
5- Any thing that thwarts or obftructs ; misfortune ; hindrante 3 
vexation ; oppofition; mifadventure ; trial of patience. 
Withing, unto me many creofes and mifchances in'my love, 


Shakefp-are. 


whenfoever I fhould love. Sidney. 
‘Then let us teach our trial patience, 
Becaufe it is a cuftomary cro/s Shake/peare. 


. Heaven prepares good men with crofzs ; but no ill can hap- 
pen to a good man. . Ben. Fohbnfon. 
A great eftate hath great croffes, and a mean fortunt hath 
but fmall ones. Taylor. 

6. Money fo called, beca marked with a crofs. : 

He was faid to make foldiers fpring up out of the very 
earth to follow him, though he had not a cro/s to pay them 
falary. Fiowel. 

Whereas we cannot much lament our lofs, . 
Who neither d back nor brought one crofs. Dryden. 
7. Crofs and Pile, a play with money: at which it js put ‘to 
chance whether the fide, which bears a crofs, {ħall lie . up- 
ward or the other. 
Whacum had neither crofs nor pile ; 

His. plunder was not worth the while. ‘ Fludibras. 

This I humbly conceive to be perfect boys play; crofs, I 
win, and pile, you lole; or, what’s yours is mine, and what’s. 

fine, is my own. - Swift. 
Cross. adj. [from the fubftantive. ] 
x. Tranfverfe ; falling. a-thwart fomething elfe.. 

Whhatfoever penumbra fhould be made in the circles by the 
crofs réfraction of the fecond prifm, all that penumbra’ would 

. be’ confpicuous ‘in the right lines which touch thofe circles. 
. - Newton. 

The fun, in that -fpace of time, by his annuat- contrary 
motion eaftward, will be adyanced near a degree of ‘the Eclip- 
tick, :.ro/fs to the motion of the equator. Folder. 

The-fhips muft needs encounter, when they either advance 
towards one another in direct lines, or meet in the -interfoction 


of ‘cro/s ones. Bentley. 
2. Oblique; lateral, 
| Wes this a- face, 
To ftand againft the deep dread bolted thunder, 
in the moft terrible or nimble ftroke 
Of quick cro/s lightn’ng ? Shake/peare. 


3. Adverfe; oppofite. . 
Were both love’s captives ; but with fate fo crafs, 


-One muft be happy for the other’s lofs. Drydens 
Crofs torour interefts, curbing fenfe and fin 5 
pprefs’d without, and undermin’d within, . 
-thrives through pain. Dryden. 


It runs crofs ‘tothe belief and apprehenfion of the reft of 
mankind ; 2 difficulty, which a modeft and good mran is. [carce 
able to encounter. Atterbury. 

4. Perverfe; untrgéctable. ; 

When through the crofs circumftances of a man’s. temper 
or condition, the enjoyment of a pleafure would certainly 
expofe him to a greater inconvenience; then religion bid3 him 
quit it. South, 

5. Pecevifh; 


CRO 


5. Peeviíh ; fretful; ill-humoured. p ; 

Did ever any man upon the rack afflict himfelf, becaufe he 
had received a crofs aniwer from his miftrefs ? Taylor. 

All crofs and diftafteful humours, and whatever elfe may 
render the converfation of men grievous and uneafy to one 
another, muft be fhunncd. Tillotfon. 

6. Contrary ; contradictory. ; 

The mind brings all the ends of a long and various hypo- 
thefis together ; fees how one part coheres with, and depends 
upon another; and fo clears off all the appearing contrarieties 
and contradictions, that feemed to lie cro/s and uncouth, and 
to make the whole uninteliigible. South. 

7. Contrary to wifh ; unfortunate. 

Wee learn the great reafonablencfs of not only a contented, 
but alfo a thankful acquijefcence in any condition, and under 
the croffe/? and fevereft paflages of providence. South. 

I cannot, without fome regret, behold the cro/s and un- 
lucky iffue of my defign; for by my diflike of difputes, Iam 
engaged in one. Glanville. 

3. Interchanged. $ : 

Evarchus made a croefs marriage alfo with Dorilaus’s fifter, 
and fhortly left her with child of the famous Pyrocles. S#dney. 

They had long conference, not only upon commerce, but 
upon crofs marriages, to be had between the king’s fon and 
the archduke’s daughter; and again, betwcen the archduke’s 
fon and the king’s daughter. Bacon. 

Cross. prep. 
x. A-thwart; fo as to interfect any thing. 

They were advertifed, that the enemy had, in the woods 
before them, whereby they were to pafs, cut down great trees 
crofs the ways, fo that their horfe could not poffibly pafs that 


way- Knolles. 

Betwixt the midfít and thefe, the gods affign’d 

Two habitable feats of human kind ; 

And crofs their limits cut a floping way, 

Which the twelve figns in beauteous order fway. Dryden. 
Crofs his back, as in triumphant fcorn, 

‘The hope and pillar of the houfe was born. Dryden. 

2. Over; from fide to fide. 
A fox was taking a walk one night crofsa village. Z’E/r. 


To Cross. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To lay one body, or draw one line a-thwart another. 
This fore’d the ftubborn’ft, for the caufe, 

To crofs the cudgels to the laws ; 

‘That what by breaking them’t had yen. 

By their fupport might be maintain’d. Ftudibras. 

The loxia, or crofs-bill, whofe bill is thick and ftrong, 
with the tips croffing one another, with great readinefs breaks 
open fir-cones, apples, and other fruit, to come at their ker- 
nels; as if the crofing of the bill was defigned for this 
fervice. Derham. 

I fhall moft carefully obferve, not to crofs over, or deface 
the copy of your papers for the future and only to mark in 
the margin. Pope. 

A hunted hare treads back her mazes, and crofes and con- 
founds her former track. Watts. 

2. To fign with the crofs. 
3. To mark; to cancel; as, tocrofs an article. 
4. To pafs over. 

He conquered this proud Turk as far as the Hellefpont, 
which he creffeds and made a vifit to the Greek emperor at 
Conftantinople. Temple. 

Wee found the hero, for whofe only fake 
We fought the dark abodes, and cro/s’d the bitter lake. Dry. 
s- To move laterally, obliquely, or a-thwart; not in oppofi- 
tion ; notin the fame line. 
But he them {fpying ’gan to turn afide, 
For fear, as feem’d, or for fome feigned lofs ; 
More greedy they of news, faft towards him do ero/s. Spen. 
6. To thwart; to interpofe obftruction ; to embarrafs; to ob- 
ftruét ; to hinder. 

Still do I crofs this wretch, whatfo he taketh in hand. Hook. 

The king no longer could endure 
Thus to be crofs’d in what he did intend. Daniel. 

He was fo great an enemy to Digby and Colepeper, who 

were only prefent in debates of the war with the officers, that 


he croffed all they propofed. Clarendon. 
ury’d in private, and fo fuddenly ! 
it reles my defign, which was t’ allow 
The rites of funcral fitting his degree. Dryden. 


Swell’d with our late fucceffes on the foe, 
Which France and iJolland wanted power to cro/s, 


We urge an unfecn /ate. Dryden. 
‘The firm patriot there, 

‘Though ftill by faction, vice, and fortune cro/f, 

Shall fnd the gen’rous labour was not loft. MAddifon. 


7. To counter..ct. 
Then their wills clafh with their underftandings, and their 
appetites crof/s their duty. Locke. 
. To contravene ; to hinder by authority ; to countermand. 
No governour is fuffered to go on with any one courfe, 
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but upon the leaft information he is either ftopped and croe i, 


or other courfes appointed him from hence. Spenfer. 
It may make my cafe dangerous, to crefs this in the 
{malleft. Shuke/peares 


9. To contradict. 
In all there is not a fyllable which any ways crof/rh us. 


s Flooker. 
It is certain however it ¢rofs the received opinion, that 
founds may be created without air. acca. 
10. To debar; to preclude. 
From his loins no hopeful branch fhall fpring, 
To cro/s me from the golden time I look for. Shake/p. 


To Cross. v. z. 
1. To lye a-thwart another thing. 
2. To be inconfiftent. 
Mens action do not always cro/s with reafon. Si. ney. 
Cross-BAR-SHOT. 7#. f- A round fhot, or great bullet, with 
a bar of iron put through it. ` Farris. 
To CROSS-EXAMINE. V. a. [crofs and examine.) To try the 
faith of evidence by captious queftions of the contrary party. 
If we may but crofs-examine and interrogate thcir actions 
againft their words, thefe will foon confefs the invalidity of 
their folemneft confeffions. Decay of Picty. 
The judges fhall, as they think fit, interrogate or cro/:- 
examine the witnefies. SpecPator. 
Cross-sTAFF z. f- [from He and fiaf.] An initrument 
commonly called the foreftaff, ufed by feamen to take the 
meridian altitude of the fun or ftars. Flurris. 
A CRO'SSBITE. n. f- [cros anc bite.] A deception; a chear. 
The fox, that trufted to his addrefs and manage, without 
fo much as dreaming of a cro/s-bite from fo filly an animal, 
fell himfelf into the pit that he had digged for another. L’ Ef. 
Cro’sssite. v. a. [from the noun.] To contravene ‘by 
deception. 
No rhetorick muft be fpent againft cro/s-biting a country 
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evidence, and frighting him out of his fenfes. Callier. 
‘That many knotty points there are, 
Which all difcufs, but few can clear ; 
As Nature flily had thought fit, 
For fome by ends, to crof/s-bite wit. Pricr. 


Cro’sspow. n. f. [crofs and bow.] A miffive weapon formcd 
by as a bow a-thwart a ftock. 
entlemen fuffer their beafts to run wild in their woods 
and wafte ground, where they are hunted and killed with cro/s- 
Sows and pieces, in the manner of deer. Carew. 
‘The mafter of the cro/s-so1ws, lord Rambures. Shakefp. 
Cro’ssBowers. 2. f: [from crofs-bow.] A fhooter with a 
crofs-bow. 
‘The French affifted themfelves by land with the crofsbowers 
of Genoa againft the Englith. Raleigh. 
Cross-GRAINED. adj. [cro/s and grain.] 
1. Having the fibres tranverfe or irregular. 
If the ftuff proves crofigrained in any part of its length, 
then you muft turn your ftuff to planc it on the contrary way, 
fo far as it runs cro/s-grained. 


2. Perverfe ; troublefome ; vexatious. 
We find in fullen writs, 
‘And crofs-grain’d works of modern wits A 
The wonder of the ignorant. Fudibras. 


The fpirit of contradiĉtion, in a cr2/s-grained woman, is 
incurable. L’ Eftranse. 
She was none of your crof/s-grained, termagent, fcolding 
jades, than one had as good be hanged as live in the houfe 
with. Arbuthnet. 
But wifdom, peevith and crofs-grain’d, 
Muft be oppos’d, to be fuftain’d. 

Cro’ssiy. adv. [from crofs.] 

1. A-thwart; fo as to interfect fomething elfe. 

Qe Cppotvely 3 adverfely ; in oppofition to. 

; e that provides for this life, but takes no care for eternity, 
is wife for a moment, but a fool for ever; and aéts as un- 
towardly, and crofsły to the reafon of things, as can be ima- 
gined. Litlotfor. 

- Unfortunately. 

CRrossNEss. 2. /. [from crofs-] 

x. Tranverfenefs ; interfeétion. 

2. Perverfenefs ; peevifhnefs. 

‘The lighter fort of malignity turneth but toa creffne/s, or 
aptnefs to oppofe ; but the deeper fort, to envy, or mere mif- 
chief, « ; Bacon. 

_ i deny nothing, fit to be granted, out of croffnefs or hu- 
mour. a i l King Charles. 

Who would have imagined, that the ftiff croj/ne/s of a 
poor captive thould ever have had the power to mak aman’s 


Prior. 


feat fo uneafy to him ? L’ Efirange. 

They help‘us to forget the eroffhefs of men agi things, 
compofe our cares and our paffions, and lay our difappoint- 
ments afleep. "ET: 


Cro’ssrow. n. f. [sre/s and row.] Alphabet; fo named be 
caufe a crofs is placed at the beginning, to fhew that the end 
of learning is piety. 


He 
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He hearkens after prophecies'and dreams; 
And from the crofsrow pluckes the letter G ; 
And fays a wizard told him, that by G 
His ifue difinherited fhould be. i Shakefpèare. 

CRO'SSWIND. 7#. fı [cro/s and wind.] Wind blowing from the 

right or left. 
The leaft unhappy perfons do, in fo fickle and fo tem- 
peftuous a fea, as we all find this world, meet with many 

more either croffwinds or ftormy gufts than profperous gales. 
Boyle’s Seraphick Love- 

Cro’ssway. n. f: [crefs and may.] A {mall obfcure path inter- 

feéting the chief road. . ; 

Damn/’d fpirits all, 
‘That in croffways and floods have burial, 
Already to their wormy beds are gone. 

Cro'ssworv. a. /. [from croft and wort.) 
It hath foft leaves, like the ladies bedftraw, from which it 

differs in thé number of leaves, that are produced at every 
joint; which in this are only four, difpofed in form of a crofs. 
. The rough or hairy creffwort is fometimes ufed in medicine, 
and is found wild on dry fandy banks. Miller. 

Crorcn. n.f. [croc, French.] A hook. 

‘There is a tradition of a dilemma, that Moreton ufed to 
_.xaife the benevolence to higher rates; and fome called it his 
fork, and fome his crotch. Baccn. 

Cro’rcHerT. 2. f. [crochet, French.] 

x. [In mufick.] One of the notes or characters of time, equal 


Shakefpeare. 


to half a minim, and double a quaver. Chambers. 
As a good harper, ftricken far in years, 
Into whofe cunning hands the gout doth fall, 
All his old crotchets in his brain he bears, 
But on his harp plays ill, or not at all. Davies. 


2. A fupport; a picce of wood fitted into another to fupport a 
building. 2 
A ftately temple fhoots within the fkies, 
The prs MS of their cot in columns rife. Dryden. 
3. [In printing.] Hooks in which words are included [thus.] 
4. A perverfe conceit ; an old fancy. 
All the devices and crotchets of new inventions, which crept 
into her, tended either to twich or enlarge the ivy. Howell. 
The horfe fmelt him out, and prefently a crotchet came in 
his head how he might countermine him. L’ Eflrange. 
To CROUCH. wv. n. [crochu, crooked, French.] , 
1. To ftoop low; to lye clofe to the ground ; as the lion crouches 
to his matter. 
2. Tofawn; to bend fervilely ; to ftoop meanly. 
Every one that is left in thine houfe, fhall come and crouch 
to him for a piece of filver anda morfel of bread. 1 Sa. ii. 30. 
At his heels, 
Leafht in like hounds, fhould famine, fword and fire, 
Crouch for employment. Shake/peare. 
‘They fawn and crouch to men of parts, whom they cannot 
ruin; quote them, when they are prefent; and, when they 
are abfent, fteal their jefts. Dryden. 
Too well the vigour of that atm they know; 
‘They lick the duft, and crouch beneath their fatal foe. Dryd. 
, Your fhameful ftory fhall record of me, 
The men all crouch’d, and left a woman free. Dryden. 
CROUP. n, f- [crouppe, French. ] 
x. The rump of a fowl. 
2. The buttocks of a horfe. z 
Croupa’pes. 2. f: [from croup.] Are higher leaps than thofe 
of corvets, that keep the fore and hind quarters of the horfe 
in an equal height, to that he truffes his legs under his belly 
without yerking, or moore his fhoes. Farrier’s Dict, 
CROW. n. /. [cnape, Saxon. 
x. A large Shock bird that feeds upon the carcaffes of beafts. 
he crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
Shew {fcarce fo grofs as beetles. Shake/peare. 
To crows he like impartial grace affords, _ 
And coughs and daws, and fuch republick birds. Dryden. 
2. Io piuck a CROW, is to be induftrious or contentious about 
that which is of no value. ; 
If you difpute, we muft even pluck a crow about it. 
LD’ Eftrange, Fable 7. 
Refolve before we go, 


That you and I muft pull a crow. i FIudibras. 
3. A piece of iron ufed as a lever; as the Latins called a hook 
orvus. 

i The crow is ufed as a lever to lift up, the ends of great 
heavy timber, when either a bauk or a rowler is to be laid 
under it, and then they thruft the claws between the ground 
and the timber; and laying a bauk, or fo ne fuch ftuff, behind 
the crow, they~draw the other end of tht fhank backwards, 


and fə raife the timber. : . 2 OXONs 

Set me an iron crow, -and bring it ftraight 
Untt my cell. Shake/peare. 
Southern. 


Agzinft the gate employ your crows of iran. _ é 

4- (Frosa crow. ] j The voice of a cock, or the noife which he 
make in his gaiety. ; d 

Cro’wroor. 2. /. [from crow and foots. in Latin, ranunculus.] 

The flower confifts of feveral leaves, which expand in 
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form of a rofe, having a many-leaved empalemeht: oiit of the 
middle of the flower rifes the pointal; which becomes a fruits 
either round, cylindrical, or {piked; tothe axis of which, as 
a placenta, adhere many naked ferds. “Ihe fpecies are fixtecns 
_ Of which eleven were brought originally from Turkey. 

Cro’wroor. n. f. [from crow and foot.] A caltrop or piece of 
iron with four points, two, three, or four inches long; fo 
that, whatever way it falls, one point is up. Ir is ufed in 
war for incommoding the cavalry. . Adi stary Dié?. 

To Crow. preterit. cretv, or crowed; I have croued. v.n. 
[cnapan, Saxon. ] 

x. “To make the noife which a cock makes in gaiety; or de- 
fiance. 

But even then the mornin 
Diogenes called an ill phyfician, cock. 
logenes anfwered, liccaufe when you crow; men ufe to 

rife. Bacon. 
‘That the lyon trembles at the crowing of the cock, kin 


cock crew loud. Shuake/peare. 
Why? faith he. 


James, upon trial, found to be fabulous. Ftakewill, 
__ Within this homettead liv’d, without a peer 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer, 
So hight her cock. Dryden. 


2. To boaft ; to bully; to vapour; to blufter; to fwagger. 
CROWD. n.f. [cnud, Saxon. ] 

1. A multitude confufedly prefed together. 

2. A _promifcuous medly, without order or diftinétion. 

He could then compare the confufion of a multitude to that 
tumult he had obferved in the lcarian fea, dafhing and break- 
ing among its :rowd of iflands. - Effay on Horner. 

3- T'he vulgar; the populace. 
He went not with the crowd to fee a fhrine, 

But fed us, by the way, with food divine. 

4- [from crwth, Welfh.| A fiddle. 
His fiddle is your proper purchafe, 

Won in the fervice of the churches; 

And by your-doom muft be allow’d 

‘To be, or be no more a crowd. 

Zo Crown. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To fill with confufed multitudes. 
A mind which is ever crowdin» its memory with things 


Drydens 


Fludibras. 


which it learns, may cramp the invention itfelf. Watts. 
2. To prefs clofe together. 
‘The time miforder’d, doth in common fenfe 
Crowd us and crufh us to this monftrous form, 
‘To hold our fafety up. Shakefpeare. 


It feems probable, that the fea doth ftill grow narrower 
from age to age, and finks more within its channel and the 
bowels of the earth, according as it can make its way into 
all thofe fubterraneous cavities, and crowd the air ouc of 

em. Burnet. 

As the mind irfelf is thought to take up ‘no fpace, fo its 
actions feem to require no time; but many of them feem to 
be crowded into an inftant. Locke. 

Then let us fill 

This little interval, this paufe of life, 


With all the virtues we can crowd into it. Addifon. 
3- To incumber by multitudes. 
How fhort is life! Why will vain courtiers toil, ` 
And crowd a vainer monarch for a fmile ? Glanville. 


4- To Crown Sail. [A fea phrafe.] To fpread wide the fails 
PS the yards. 
To CROWD. v.n. | 
x. To fífwarm; to be numerous and confufed. 
They follow their undaunted king ; 
Crowd through their gates; and in the fields of light, 


The fhocking fquadrons meet in mortal fight. Dryden. 

2. To thruft among a multitude. i 
A mighty man, had not fome cunning fin, 

Amidft fo many virtues, crowded in. Cowley. 
CROWDER. 2. f. [from crowd.] A fiddler. 

Chevy-chafe tung by a blind crowder. Sidney- 
CRO'WKEEPER. 1. f. [crow and seep.) A fcarecrow. The 

following paflage is controverted. 
That fellow handles his bow like a crowkeeper. Shake/p. 


CROWN. n. /- [couronne, Fr. kroone, Dut. corona, Latin. ] 
x. The ornament of the head which denotes imperial and regal 


dignity. 
i thou be a king, where is thy crown? 
—My crown is in my heart, not on my head: 
My crown is call’d content; 





A crown it is that feldom kings enjoy.1 Shake/peare. 
Look down, you gods, 
And on this couple drop a blefled crown. Shake/peare. 


I would the college of the cardinals 5 
Would chufe him pope, and carry him to Rome, 


And fet the triple crowz upon his head. Shake/peare. 
Edward put to death a citizen, 

Only for faying, he would make his fon 

Heir to the crowz. Shake/peare. 


2. A garland. 
.eceive a crown for thy well-ordering of the feaft. 
Eccluf. xxxii. 2. 


3- Reward 
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z. Reward; honorary diftinétion. ; 
‘They do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we an incor- 


ruptible. 1 Cor. ix. 25- 
Let merit crowns, and juftice laurels give, 
Butlet me happy by your pity live. Dryden. 


4. Regal power; royalty. ; 
° he fucceffion of a crown in feveral countries, places it on 
different heads. ocke. 
s- The top of the head. 
If he awake, 
From toe to crown he’ll fill our fkins with pinches ; 
Make us ftrange ftuff. Shake/peare. 
While his hcad was working upon this thought, the toy 
took him in the crown to fend for the fongfter. L’ Ejfirange. 
Behold! if fortune, ora miftrefs frowns, 
Some plunge in bufinefs, others fave their crowns. Pope. 
6. The top of any thing; as, of a mountain. 
Upon the crown o’ th’ cliff, what thing was that 
r Which parted from you? ' Shakefpeare. 
Huge trunks of trees, fell’d from the fteepy crown 
Of the bare mountains, roll with ruin down. Dryden. 


7. Part of the hat that covers the head. 
once opened a remarkable atheroma: 
as big as the crown of a man’s hat, and lay underneath the 
peftoral mutcle. Sharp. 
8. A piece of money, anciently ftamped with a crown; five 
fhillings. 
Truft not to your fervants, who may miflead you, or mif- 
inform you, by which they may perhaps gain a few crowns. 
Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 
But he that can eat beef, and feed on bread which is fo 
brown, 
May fatisfy his appetite, and owe no man a crown. Suckling. 
An ounce of filver, whether in pence, groats, or crown- 
pieces, ftivers or ducatoons, or in bullion, is, and eternally 
will be of equal value to any other ounce of filver. Locke. 
9. Honour; ornament; decoration ; excellence; dignity. 
Much experience is the crown of old men. Eccluf. xxv. 6. 
‘Therefore my brethren, dearly beloved, and longed for, my 
joy and crown, ftand faft in the Lord. Pbhilip.iv. 1. 
xo. Completion; accomplifhment. 
CROWN-IMPERIAL. 1. /. [corona imperialis, Lat.] A plant. 
The flowers confift of fix leaves, are bell-fhaped, and hang 
downwards: thefe are ranged, as it were, into a crown, 
above which appears a great bufh of leaves. ‘The pointal of 
the flower becomes an oblong fruit, winged, and divided into 


three cells, filled with flat feeds. It hath a coated root, fur- 
nifhed with fibres at the bottom. 


it was about 


Milier. 
To Crown. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
x. To inveft with the crown or regal ornamant. 
Had you not come upon your cue, my lord, 
William lord Haftings had pronounc’d your part ; 
I mean your voice for crowning of the king. Shake/p. 
; Her who faireft does appear, ; 
Crown her queen of all the year. Dryden. 
2. To cover, as with a crown. 
Umbro, the prieft, the-proud Marrabians led, 
And peaceful olives crown’d his hoary head.. Dryden. 
3- To dignify ; to adorn; to make illuftrious. 


‘Thou haft made him a little lower than the angels, and haft 
crowned him with glory and honour. Pf. viii. 5. 
She fhall be, to the happinfs of England, 
An aged princefs ; many days fhall fee her, 
And yet‘no day without a deedto crown it. 
4- To reward ; to recompentfe. 
- Urge your fuccefs; deferve a lafting name, : 
She’ll crown a grateful and a conftant fame. Rofcommon. 
5- To complete; to perfeét. > 
The lafting and ¢rowning privilege, or rather property of 
friendfhip, is conftancy. South. 
6. To terminate; to finith. 
All thefe a milk-~white honey-comb: furround, 
_ Which in the midft the country banquet crown’d. Dryden. 
. CRO“WNGLASsS. z. J- “The finett fort of window-glais, 
Cro’wnPostT. 2. /. A poft, which, in fome builditee, ftands 
upright in the middle, between two principal r r 
Cro’wnscas. n. / A _ ftinking filthy fcab that breeds round 
about the corners of'a horfe’s hoof, and is a cancerous and 
painful fore. T Farrier’s Dict. 
CRO“WNWHEEL. z. /. The upper wheel of a watch next the 
balance, which is driven by it. 
Cro’ wnrworks. x. f [In fortification.] Bulwarks advanced 
towards the field to gain fome hill or rifing ground. arris. 
CRO'WNET. 2. f: [from ‘crown. ] 
r. The fame with coronet. 
2. In the following paflage it feems to ‘fignify chief end; laft 
purpo{c; probably from Jinis coronat opus. ' 
On, this falfe foul of Egypt! this gay charm! 
Whole cye beck’d forth my wars, and call’d them home ; 
Whofe botom was my crownet, my chicf end; 
Like a right girfy hath, at faft and loofe, 
Beguil’d me to the very heart of lofs. 
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Shakefpeare. 


Shake/peare. 
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Cro’yusTone. a. f- Cryftallized cauk. In this the cryftals 


ae Teall. Woodward. 
Cru’ciaL. adj. [crux crucis, Latin.] Tranfverfe ; interiecting 
one another. 


W hoever has feen the practice of the crucial incifion, muft 

be fenfible of the falfe reatoning uted in its favour. Sharp. 

Jo Cruciate. V.a. [eructo, Latin.] To torture; to tor- 

ment; to excruciate. 

Cau’cisLe. 2. f. į crucsthulum, low Latin.] A chymift’s nfele- 

ing poft, made of earth; fo called, becaute they were formerly 
marked with a crofs. 

Take a quantity of good filver, and put it in a crucible or 
melting crufe, and fet them on the fire, well covered round 
about with coak, Peacham. 

CRUCI'FEROUS. adj. [crx and fero, Latin.] Bearing the 

crofs. Dil. 

CRU'CIFIER. n. f [from cructfy.] . He that inflicts the puniih- 
ment of crucifixion. . 
Vifible judgments were executed on Chrift’s crucifiers. 


Ftammond on Fundamentals. 


Cro’ciFix. n. f. [erucifixus, Latin.] A reprefentation in pic- 


ture or ftatuary of our Lord’s paffion. 
There ftands at the upper end of it a large crucifix, very 
much eftecmed. The figure of our Saviour reprefents him ia 
his laft agonies of death. Addin. 
CRUCIFIXION. n.f. [from crucifixus, Latin.] The punifh- 
ment of nailing to a crofs. 
“T his earthquake, according to the opinion of many learned 
men, happened at our Saviour’s crucifixion. Addison. 
CRU'CIFORM. adj. [crux and forma, Latin.] Having the form 
of a crofs. 
To CRU’CIFY. v. a. [crucifige, Latin.] To put to death by 
iling the hands and feet to a crofs fet upright. 
They crucify to themfelves the fon of God afrefh, and put 
him to an open fhame. i žłcùr. vi. 6. 
But to the crofs he nails thy enemies, 
The law that is againft thee, and the fins 
Of all mankind, with him there cru. ify’ d. AA: /ton. 
Cruci’Gerous. adj. [cruciger, Latin. Bearing the crofs. 
CRUD. n. f. [commoniy watten curd. See CurD.] A concre- 


tion of any liquid into hardnefs:or ftiffnefs ; coagulation. 
CRUDE. adj. | crudus, Latin.] ji ; 


Ie Raw; not fubdued by fire. 
2. Not changed by any procefs or preparation. 
Common crude falt, barely diffolved in comm 
will give it power of working upon goa, Boyle. 
Fermented liquors have quite different qualities from the 
plant itfelf; for no fruit, taken crude, has the intoxicating qua- 


= of wine. Arbuthnot. 
3- Harth; unripe. 
A. juice fo crude as cannot be ripened to the degree of nou- 
rifhment. 
4- Unconcoéted ; not well digefted in the ftomach. 
While the body, to be converted and altered 
for the efficient that fhould convert or alter it, whereby it re- 
fifteth an@jholdeth faft, in fome degree, the firft form or con- 
fiftence, it is all that while crude and inconcoét; and the 
procefs is to be called crudity and inconco@tion. 


on agua fortis, 


Bicon. 


> is too flronz 


- Bacou. 
5- Not brought to perfection; unfinifhed ; immature. 
n a moment up they turned 
Wide the celeftial foil; and faw bencath 
‘Th’ originals of nature, in their‘crude 
Conception. Ailton. 
6. Having indigefted notions. 
Deep vers’d in books, and fallow in himfelf, 
Crude, or intoxicate, collecting toys. Ai fon. 


Ta sea re 3 not fully concocted in the intelle&t. 
thers, whom meer ambition fires, and dole 

Of provinces abroad, which they have feign’d 

To their crude hopes, and I as amply promis’d. B. Fobnfon. 
What peradventure may fecm full to me, may appear very 
crude and maimed to a ftranger. Digby. 
Abfurd expreffions, crude abortive thoughts, 

All the lewd legions of exploded faults. Rocommon. 

Cru’pery. adv.- [from crude.] Unripely; without due pre- 
paration. 
Th’ advice was true; but fear had feiz’d the moft, 
And all good counfel is on cowards loft : 
The queftion crude y put, to fhun delay, 

‘T'was carry’c by the major part to ftay. Dryden. 
CRU'DENESS. 7z. f! [from crude.] __Unripenefs ; indigeftion. 
Cru'pitry. 2. f. \from crude.] Indigeftion; inconcoétion.- 

They are ver’ temperate, whereby they prevent indigeftion 

and crud?ties, and confequently putrefcence oF humours. Brown. 

A diet of yifcid aliment creates flatulency and cfudities in 

the. {tomach. Arbuthnot. 

2. Unripencfs ; want of maturity. 
Zo CRU'DLE. U.a. [ a word of unceitain etymolqzy. 
coagulzte ; to conge 

felt my crudled blood 
Congeal with fear; my hair with horrour ftood. 


Dryden, 
The 


C R U 


The Gelons ufe it, when, for drink and food, 


They mix their crud/ed milk with horfes blocd. Dryden. 
Cru py. adj. [from crud. ] 
x. Concreted ; coagulated. 
His cruel wounds with crudy blood congeal’d, 
‘They binden up fo wifely as they may. Spenfer. 


2. [from erude.] aw: chill. . 
$herris fack afcends into the brain; dries me there all the 
foolifh, dull, and crudy vapours which environ it. Shake/p. 

CRUW’EL. adj herera French ; crudelis, Latin.) 

x. Pleafed with hurting others ; inhuman; hard-hearted ; with- 
out pity; without compaflion; favage; barbarous; unre- 
lenting. i , 

If wolves had at thy ane howl’d that ftern time, 
Thou fhould’ft have faid, Go, porter, turn the key : 


All cruels elfe fubfcrib’d. Shakefpeare. 
If thou art that crel god, whofe eyes 
Delight in blood, and human facrifice. Dryden. 


2. [Of things.] Bloody; 
pain. 
Confider mine enemies; for they are many, and they hate 
me with cruel hatred. Pfalms. 
We beheld one of the cruele/? fights between two knights, 
that ever hath adorned the moft martial ftory. Sidney. 
Cru’ ELLY. adv. [from crue/.] In a cruel manner; inhumanly 5 
barbaroufly. 
He relics upon a broken reed, that not only bafely fails, but 
alfo cruelly pierces the hand that refts upon it. South. 
Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryden. 
Crovu’ELNEsSs. 2. f. [from cruel.] Inhumanity 5; cruelty. 
But fhe more cruel, and more favage wild, 
Than cither lion or the lionefs, 
Shames not to be with guiltlefs blood defil’d ; 
She taketh glory in her cruelne/s. Spenfer. 
CRUELTY. a. f. [cruauté, French.] Inhumanity; favagencfs ; 
barbarity. 
“he cruelty and envy of the people, 
Permitted by our daitard nobles, 
Have fuftcr’d me by the voice of flaves to be 
Whoop’d out of Rome. jasen (rds 
“There were great changes in the world by the revolutions 
of cmpire, the crve/ties of conquering, and the calamities of 
enflaved nations. l emple. 
CRU'ENTATE. adj. (cruentatus, Latin.] Smeared with blood. 
Atomical aporrheas pafs from the cruentate cloth or weapon 
to the wound. Glanville. 


mifchievous ; deftructive ; caufing 


Crou’'er. 2. f. [Aruicke, Dutch.] A vial for vinegar or oyl,` 


with a ftopple. 
Within thy reach I fet the vinegar! 
And fill’d the creet with the acid tide, 
While pepper-water worms thy bate fupply’d. 
Cruise. z. /. [Aruicke, Dutch.}] A fmall cup.  - 
I have not a cake, butan handful of mealin a barrel, and 


Swift. 


a little oil in a crui/e. x Kings. 
The train prepare a cruife of curious mold, 
A?cruife of fragrance, form’d of burnifb'd gold. Pope. 


A CRUISE. zn. f£ [croife, Fr. from the original erusfers, who 
bore the crofs, and plundered only infidels.] A voyage in 
fearch of plunder. : 

Jo CRUISE. v. 2. [from the noun.] To rove over the fea in 
fearch of opportunities to plunder ; to wander on the fea with- 
out any certain courfe. 

CRU'ISER. 2. /. [from cruife.] 
in fearch of plunder. 

Amongtft the cruifers it was complained, that their furgeons 


One that roves upon the fea 


were too active in amputating fractured members. Wi/eman. 
CRUM. ? 72. S- [cnuma, Saxon; Aruyme, Dutch; srummel, 
CRUMB. German. 


x. Ihe foft part of bread ; not the cruft. 
‘Take of manchet about three ounces, the crumb only thin 
cut; and let it be boil’d in milk ’till it grow to a pulp. Bacon. 
2. A {mall particle or fragment of bread. 
fi More familiar grown, the table crums 
Attract his flender feet. Thomfon. 
Jo Cru MBLE. v. a. [from crumb.] To break into {mall pieces ; 
to comminute. 
Flefh is but the glafs which holds the duft 
‘That meafures all our time, which alfo fhall 
Be crumbled into duft. Flerbert. 
He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, + 
And crumble all thy finews. _ Milton. 
By frequent-parcelling and fubdividing of inheritances, in 
procefs of time they became fo divided and crumbled, that 
there were few perfons of able eftates. a; Hale. 
At tie fame time we were crumbled into various factions 
and paries, all aiming at by-intereíts, without any fincere 
regard 'for the publick good. Atterbury. 
@ Ihe other bill leaves three hundred pounds a year to the 
mother church ; which three hundred pounds, by another aét 
paffed fome years ago, they can divide likewife, and crumble 
as low as their will and pleafure will difpofe of them. Swift. 
N? XXXIV. i 
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Jo Cru’MBLE. v. #. To fall into {mall pieces. 
There is fo hot a fummer in my brain, 
‘That all my bowels crumble up to duft. 
Wor is the profit fmall the peafant makes, 
Who fmooths with harrow, or who pounds with rakes, 


Shake/péare: 


The crumbling clods. Dryden: 
Ambition figh’d: fhe found it vain to truft 
The faithlefs column, and the crumbling buft. ` Pope. 


If the ftone is brittle, it will often crumble, and pafs in the 


form of gravel. Arbuthnot: 
What houfe, when its materials crumble, 
Mutt not inevitably tumbly. Swift. 


For the little land that remains, provifion is made by the 


late act againit popery, that it will daily crumdbleaway. Swift.: 
CRU MENAL. z. {. [from crumena, Latin.] A purfe. 
‘The fat ox, that woon ligie in the ftall, 
Is now faft ftalled in her crumenal. Spenfer. 


Cru’mMmyY. adj. [from crum.] Soft. . 
CRUMP. adj. [cnump, Saxon ; 4rom, Dutch ; rumm, Germ.] 
Crooked in the back. 
When the workman took meafure of him, he was crump 
fhouldered, and the right fide higher than the left. ZL’ E/frange. 
Ío Cru’MPLE. V. a. [from crump ; or corrupted from rumple 5 
rompelen, Dutch.] “Io draw into wrinkles 5 to crufh together 
in complications. 
ir Rogeér-alighted from his horfe; and expofing his palm to 
two or three tkat ftood by him, they crumpled it into all fhapes, 
and diligently fcanned every wrinkle that could be made. 4ddi/- 
Cru’mpuinc. 2. f. A finall degenerate apple. 
z. a tv. n. “To cty like a crane. Dié?. 
Crou’PPER. 2. /- [from croupe, Fr. the buttocks of the horfe.] 
‘That part of the HKorfeman’s furniture that reaches from the 
faddle to the tail. i 
Clitophon had received fuch a blows that he had loft the 
reins of his horfe, with his head well nigh touching the crp- 
per of the horfe. Sidney- 
Where have you left the money that I gave you? 
Oh—fixpencte, that I had a Wednefday laft, 
To pay the faddler for my miftrefs’ crupper. Shake/peare- 
Full oft the rivals met, and neither fpar’d 
His utmoft force; and each forgot to ward: 
The head of this was to the faddle bent, 
The other backward to the crupper fent. , Dryden. 
CRU'RAL. adj. [from crus cruris, Latin.] Belonging to the leg. 
The fharpnefs of the teeth, and the Areno th of the crural 
mufcles in lions and tygers, are the caufe of the great and 
habitual immorality of thofe animals. Arbuthnot. 


Crusa‘peE. tn. J- See CROISADE., 





CR UsA’DO. 
x. An expedition againft the infidels. 
2. A coin ftamped with a crofs. 
Believe me, I had rather have loft my purfe 
Full of crufadoes. 
Cruse. See CRUISE. 
CRU'SET. 2. / A goldf{mith’s melting pot. 
To CRUSH. v. a. [ecrafer, French.] 
1. To prefs between two oppofite bodies 5 to fqucezc. 
You fpeak him far.— 
——I don’t extend him, fir: within himfelf 
Cruf/h him together, rather than unfold l 
His meafure fully. Shake/peare: 
‘The afs thruft herfelf unto the wall, and crufcd Balaam’s 
foot againft the wall. Numbers. 
Bacchus that firft, from out the purple grape, 
Crufh’d the {weet poifon of mifufed wine. Ailton: 
I fought and fell like one, but death decciv’d me: 
I wanted weight of feeble Moors upon me, 
To crub my foul out. Dryden. 
2. To prefs with violence. 
When loud winds from diff’rent quarters rufh, 
Vaft clouds encount’ring, one another cruf. 
3- To overwhelm; to beat down. 
Put in their hands thy bruifing irons of wrath, 
‘That they may cru/fh down, with a heavy fall, 
‘Th’ ufurping helmets of our adverfaries ! 
‘The fad weight of fuch ingratitude 
Will erufh me into earth. 
Vain is the force of man, and heav’n’s as vain, 
To cruf/> the pillars which the pile fuitain. 
4. To fubdue; to deprefs; to difpirit. 


Shake/peares 





IF: alers 


Shake/peares 


Dryden, 


They ufe them to plague their enemies, of to opprefs and 
crufhfome of their own too ftubborn frecholders. ' Spenfere 
Mine emulation 

Hath not that honour in’t it had ; for 

I thought to cruf/ him in an equal force, 

True {word to fword. Shake/peares 
This act 

Shall bruife the head of Satan, cru/ his ftrength, 

Defeating fin and death, his two main arms. Milton. 


What can that man feat, who takes care to es a Being 
that is fo able to cru/h all his adverfarics ? a Being that can 
é B divert 


divert any misfortune from befalling him, or turn any fuch 
misfortune to his advantage. Addifon. 


Jo CrusH. v. n. To be condenfed ; to come in a clofe body. 
Poverty, cold wind, and cru/hing rain, 


Beat keen and heavy on thy tender years. Lhomfon. 
Crusn. 2. f. [from the verb.] Collifion. 
Thou fhalt flourifh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidft the war of elements, 
The wrecks of matter, and the crufh of worlds. Addifon. 


CRUST. z. £ [cruffa, Latin. ] ; 
xr. Any fhell, or external coat, by which any body is enveloped. 
I have known the ftatue of an emperor quite hid under a 
cruf? of drofs. Addifon. 
2. An incruftation ; collection of matter into a hard body. ` 
Were the river a confufion of never fo many different bo- 
dies, if they had been all actually diffolved, they would at 
leaft have formed one continued cru/?; as we fee the fcorium 
of metals always gathers into a folid piece. Addifon. 
The vifcous cruf ftops ‘the entry of the chyle into the 
lacteals. Arbuthnot. 
3. The cafe of a pye made of meal, and baked. i 
He was never fuffered to go abroad, for fear of catching 
cold ; when he fhould have becn hunting down a buck, he 
was by his mother’s fide learning how to feafon it, or put it in 


cruf?. Addifon. 
4- The outer hard part of bread. 
Th’impenetrable cryf? thy teeth defies, 
And ‘petrify’d with age, fecurely lies. Dryden. 


5. A watte piece of bread. 
Y’ are liberal now; but when your turn is fped, 


You’ll wifh me choak’d with every cruf? of bread. Dryden. 
Men will do trick, like dogs, for cru/?s. LD’ Eftrange: 
Jo Crust. V. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To envelop; to cover with a hard cafe. 
Why gave you me a monarch’s foul, 
And cruffed it with bafe plebeian clay. Dryden. 


Nor is it improbable but that, in procefs of time, the whole 
furface of it may be cruffed over, as the iflands enlarge them- 
felves, and the banks clofe in upon them. i Addifon. 

And now their legs, and breafts, and bodies ftood 

Crufted with baik, and hard’ning into wood. Addifon. 

In fome, who have run up to men without .education, we 
may obferve many great qualities darkéned and eclipfed ;. their 
minds are cruffed over, like diamonds in the rock. Felton. 

2. To foul with concretions. n i 
= If your mafter hath many mufty, or very foul and cru/ffed 
bottles, let thofe be the fi you truck at the next alehoufe. 

. $ Swifts Direétions to the Butler. 

Jo Crust. v. n. To gather or contract a cruft; to gain a 
hard covering. P ; 

I contented myfelf with a plaifter upon the place that was 
burnt, which erufled and healed in very few days. Temple. 

CrustTa‘ceous. adj. [from trufla, Lat.) Shelly, with joints 5 
not teftaccous ; not with one continued uninterrupted fhell. 
Lobfter is cruftaceous, oyfter teftaceous. 

It is true that there are fome fhells, fuch as thofe of lobfters, 
crabs, and others of cruffaceous kinds, that are very rarely 
found at land. Woodward. 

CrusTA‘cEousneEss. 2. f. [from cruffaceous.] The quality of 
having jointed fhells. “te 

Crou’sTILy. adv. [from crufly.] Peevifhly; fnappifhly. 

Cru’‘sTiness. 72. /. [from cruffy-] 

x. The quality of a cruft. f 

2. Peevifhnefs ; morofenefs. 

Crou’sty. adj [from cru/?.] 

x. Covered with a cruft. 

The egg itfelf dcferves our notice: its parts within, and its 
cruffy coat without, are admirably well fitted for the bufinefs 
of incubation. Derham. 

2. Sturdy ; morofe ; fnappifh: a low word. 

CRUTCH. z. f. [eroccia, Ital. croce, Fr. crucke, Germ.] A 
fupport ufed by cripples. ; 

Ah, thus King Henry throws away his crutch, 


‘Before'‘his legs be firm to bear his body. Shakefpeare. 
Beauty doth varnifh age, as if new born, 
And gives the crutch the cradles infancy. Shake/peare. 
Hence, therefore, thou nice crutch : 
| A fcaly gauntlet now, with joints of fteel, 

Muft glove this hand. Shake/peare. 
On thefe new crutches let them learnto walk. Dryden. 
This fair defe&t, this helplefs aid call’d wife, l 

The bending crutch of a decrepit life. Dryden. 
At beft a crutch that lifts the weak along, 

Supports the feeble, but retards the ftrong. Smith. 


The dumb fhall fing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 
To CRUTCH. vw a. [from crutch.] 
a cripple. 
I haften Og and Doeg to rehearfe, 
Two fools that crutch their feeble fenfe on verfe, 
To Cry. v. n. [erier, French.] 
s. To {peak with vehemence and loudnefs. 


P ope. 
‘To fupport on crutches as 


Dryden, 


CR Y 


Methougit I heard a voice cry, fleep no more í 


Macbeth doth murther fleep ! the innocent fleep ! Shak. 
While his falling tears the {tream fupply’d, 
‘Thus mourning to his mother goddefs cry’d. Dryden: 


2. To call importunately. 
I cried, by reafonof mine affliction, unto the Lord, and he 
heard me. Jonas- 
3- To talk eagerly or inceflantly ; to repeat continually. o 
They.be idle; therefore they cry, faying let us go. Exod. 
4- To proclaim; to make publick. 
Go and cry in the ears of Jerufalem. Jeremiah. 
The Egyptians fhall help in vain, and to no purpofe; 
therefore have I cried, concerning this, their {ftrength is to fit 
ftill. Lfuiah: 
5. To exclaim. : 
Yet let them look they glory not in mifchief, 
Nor build their evils on the graves of great men ; 
For then, my guiltlefs blood muft cry againft them. 
What’s the matter, © 
‘That in the feveral places of the city 
You cry againft the noble fenate. 
If dreffing, miftreffing, and compliment, 
Take up thy day, the fun himfelf will cry 
Againft thee. FTerbert. 
Lyfimachus having obtained the favour of feeing his fhips 
and machines, furprized at the contrivance, cried out that th 
were built with more than human art. Arbuthnot. 
6. To utter lamentations. 


Shake/p. 


Shake/peare. 


_ We came crying hither : 
‘Thou know’ft, the firft time that, we {mell the air, 
Wee wawle and cry. Shakir. 
Behold, my fervants fhall fing for joy of heart; but ye 
- fhall cry for forrow of heart, and fhall howl for vexation of 
fpirit. ~ Laiah. 
When any great evil has been upon philofophers, they cer- 
tainly figh and groan as pitifully, and cry out as loud, as other 
men. : Lillotforn. 
7- To fquall, as an infant. i 
Should fome god tell me, that fhould I be born, 


And cry again, his offer I fhould fcorn. Denham. 
Thus, in a ftarry night, fond children cry 
. For the rich fpangles that adorn the fky. Waller. 
He ftruggles for breath, and cries for aid ; 
‘Then helplefs in his mother’s lap is laid. Dryden. 


The child certainly knows that the wormfeed or muftard- 


feed it refufes, is not the apple or fugar it cries for. Locke. 
‘8. To weep; to fhed tears.. 
Her who ftill weeps with fpungy eyes, 
And her who is dry cork, and never cries. Donne. 


g- To utter an inarticulate voice, as an animal. 
He giveth to the beaft his food, and to the young ravens 
P 


which cry. alms. 
The beafts of the field czy alfo unto thee. Foei. 
to. To oP as a hound on a {fcent. 
hy, Belman is as good as he, my lord ; 
He cried upon it at the meereft lofs ; o 
ruft me, I take him for the better dog. Shakefpeare. 


To Cry. v.a. To proclaim publickly fomething loft or found, 
in ooer to eres or reftitution. 
e feeks e fighs, but nowhere {pies him : 
Love is loft, and thus the cries him. © 
To Cry down. v0. a. 
x. Io blame 3 to depreciate ; to decry. 
Bavius ¢ries down an admirable treatife of philofophy, and 
fays there’s atheifm in it. atts. 
Men of diffolute lives cry down religion, becaufe they would 
not be under the reftraints of it. "Tillot fon. 
2. To prohibit. 


By all means cry down that unworthy courfe of late times, 


Crafbaw. 


= that they fhould pay money. Bacon. 
3. To overbear. 
Pll to the king, 
And from a mouth of honour quite cry down i 
This Ipfwich fellow’s infolence. Shake/peare- 


To Cry OUT. V. 7. 
I. To exclaim; to fcream ; to clamour. 
They make the opprefied to cry 5 they ery out by reafon of 
the arm of the mighty.’ fobs 
With ‘that Sufanna cried with a loud voice, and the two 
elders cried out againit her. Sufanna-. 
2- La EA A, 
e are ready to cry out of an unequal managem 
to blame the Divine edentatiiresion. a = ar. 
3- To blame; to cenfure: with af, againfi, upon. - 
Are thefe thifigs then neceffities ? 
‘Then let us meet them like necefiities ; 
And that fame word even now cries out on us. 
Giddy cenfure 
Will then cry out of Marcius: oh, if he 
Had borne the builinefs. Shake/peare. 
Behold, I cried out of wrong, but I am not heard. ‘fob. 


Cr 


ake 


Cry out upon the ftars for doing 5 
Ill offices, to crofs their wooing. ffudibras: 
Epiphanius cries out upon it at rank idolatry, and deftructive 
to their fouls who did it. Stillingfleet. 
Tumult, fedition and rebellion, are things that the followers 
of that hypothefis cry out again/?: Locke. 
I find every feét, as far as reafon will help them, make ufe 
gf it gladly ; and where it fails them, they cry ow? it is matter 
of faith; and abovereafon. — Locke. 
4- To declare loud. 

s. To be in labour. . 
What! is the crying out ? 
_ —— So faid her woman; and that her fuff’rarice made 


Each pang a death. Shake/peare: 
To CRY up. V. a. 


1. To applaud’; to exalt; to praife. 
Inftead of crying up all things which are brought from be- 
ond fea, let us advance the native commodities of our own 
kin dom, Bacon. 
The philofopher defervedly fufpeéted himfelf of vanity, 
when cried up by the multitude. Glanville. 
‘The aftrologer, if his predi€tions come to pafs, is cried up 
to the ftars from whence he pretends to draw them. South. 
They flight the ftrongeft arguments that can be brought for 
religion, and cry up very weak ones againtt it. Tillotfon. 
e may, out of intereft, as well as conviction, cry up that 
for facred, which, if once trampled on and profaned, he him- 





felf cannot be fafe, nor fecure. Locke. 
Poets, like monarchs on an Eaftern throne, 
Confin’d by nothing but their will alone, 
Here can cry up, and there as boldly blame, 
And, as they pleafe, give infamy or fame. Walfp. 


‘Thofe who are fond of continuing the war, cry up our con- 
ftant fuccefs at a moft prodigious rate. Swift. 
2. To raife the price by proclamation. 
All the effeét that I conceive. was made by crying up the 
picces of eight, was to bring in much more of that fpecies, 
. inftead of others current here. Temple. 
Cry. z. f- [eri, French.] 
x. Lamentation; fhriek ; fcream. ° 
And all the firft-born in the land of Egypt fhall die, and 


there fhall be a great cry throughout all the land. Exod. 
2. Weeping ; mourning. 
3- Clamour; outcry. 
Amazement feizes all; the general cry 
Proclaims Laocoon juftly doom’d to die. Dryden. 


Thefe narrow and felfifh views have fo great an influence in 
this cry, that there are feveral of my rellow freeholders who 
fancy the church in danger upon the rifing of bank-ftock. Add. 

4- Exclamation of triumph or wonder, or any other paffion. 

In popifh countries fome impoftor cries out, a miracle! a 

miracle ! to conform the deluded vulgar in their errours ; and 


fo the cry goes round, without examining into the cheat. Swift. 
5. Proclamation. 


6. The hawkers proclamation of wares to be fold in the ftreet ; 


as, the cries of London. 
7- Acclamation ; raced favour. 
he cry went once for thee, 
And ftill it might, and yet it may again. Shakefpeare. 
8. Voice; utterance; manner of vocal expreffion. 

Sounds alfo, befides the diftinét cries of birds and beafts, 
are modified by diverfity of notes of different length, put to- 
gether, which make that complex idea called tune. Locke. 

9- Importunate call. 
Pray not thou for this people, neither lift up cery nor prayer 


for them. Jeremiah. 
10. Yelping of dogs. 


He fcorns the dog, refolves to try 
The combat next; but if their cry 
Invades again his trembling ear, 
He ftrait refumes his wonted care. Waller. 
11I. Yell; inarticulate noife. 
There fhall be the noife of a cry from the fifhgate, and an 
howling from the fecond, and a great crafhing from the hills, 
Zeph. i. XO. 
x2. A pack of dogs. 
About her middle round, 


A cry of hell-hounds never ceafing bark’d. MMi 'ton, 
You common cry of curs, whofe breath L hate 
As reek o’ the’ rotten fens; whofe loves I prize 
As the dead carcaffes of unburied men, 
‘That do corrupt my air. Shake/peare. 
CRY'AL. a. /- The heron. Ainfworth. 


CRY'’RR. See CRIER. 
CRY’ER. 2. /. A kind of hawk called the falcon gentle, an 
enemy to pigeons, and very fwift. Ainfivorth. 
CRY 'PTICAL. 2 adj: [xp¥rlw.] Hidden; fecret; occult; pri- 
CRY'‘PTICK. t vate; unknown; not divulged. 

The ftudents of nature, confcious of her more cryptick 
ways of working, refolve many ftrange effects into the near 
efficiency of fecond caufes. Glanville. 

Speakers, whofe chief bufinefs is to amufe or delight, do 
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riot confine themfelves to any natural order, but in à crspiical 
or hidden method adapt every thing to their ends. . Watts: 
CRY'PTICALLY. adv. [from ea yptical.] Occultly; fecretly : 
perhaps, in the following example, the authour might have 
written critically: S l 
We take the word acid in a familiar fenfe; without erypti- 
cally diftinguifhing it from thofe fapors that are a-kin to it. P 
Boyles 
CRYPTO'GRAPHY. f. [. [xerro and ved Do. 
1. The act of writing UE Se tidal ton Sa lee 
2: Secret characters ; cyphers. 


CRYPTOLOGY. n. f. [xevrrw and rcyes.] Enigtiiatical lan- 


us e. 
C YSTAL. n. f. [xeurarAros.] —_— 
I: Cryffais are hard, pellucid, arid naturally colourlefs bodies; 
- of regularly angular figures, compofed of fimple, not fila- 
mentous plates, not flexile or claftick, giving fire with fteel, 
not fermenting with acid menftrua, and calcining in a ftrong 
fire. There are many various fpecies of it produced in dif- 
ferent parts of the globe. : Fill. 
Lfland cryftal bears a red heat without lofing its tranfpa- 
rency, and in avery intenfe heat calcines without fufion : 
{teeped a day Gr two in water; it lofes its natural polifh : 
rubbed on cloth, it attraéts ftraws, like amber. Chambers. 
tfland cryffal is a genuine fpar, of an extremely pure, clears 
and fine texture, feldom either banifhed with flaws or fpots,. 
or ftained with any other colour. It is always an oblique 
paralellopiped of fix planes, and found from a quarter of an 
inch to three inches in diameter. It is moderately heavy, but 
very foft, and is eafily ferated with a pin: It very freely cal- 
cines into a pure, but opaque white. It is found in the ifland 
of Iceland, and in many parts of Germany and France. A 
remarkable property of this body, which has much employed 
the writers on opticks, is its double refra tion ; fo that if it 
be laid over a black line, drawn on paper, two lines appear 
in the place of one, of the fame colour and thicknefs, and 
running parallel to one another at a {mall diftance. Fill: 
Water, as it feems, turneth into cry/fal; as is feen in divers 
caves, where the cry/7a/ hangs in ftillicidiis. Bacon. 
If cryffal be a ftone, it is not immediately conecreted by the 
efficacy of cold, but rather by a mineral fpirit, ._ Brown. 
Crifial is certainly known and diftinguifhed by the degree of 
its diaphaneity and of its refraction, as alfo of its hardnefs, 
which are ever the fame. Woodward. 
3- Cryffal is alfo ufed for a factitious body caft in the glafs-houfes, 
called alfo cry/ffal glafs, which is carried to a degree of per- 
fection beyond the common glafs ; though it comes far {fhort 
of the whitenefs and vivacity of the natural cry/fal. Chambers. 
4- Cryffals (in chymiftry].exprefs falts or other matters fhot or 
asic pec in manner of cry/fal. Chambers. 
If the menftruum be overcharged, within a fhott time the 
metals will fhoot into certain c7y/fa/s- Bacok. 
Cry’sTAL. adj. : 
x1. Confifting of cryftal. 
Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, 
Thy cry/?al window ope, look out. 
2. Bright; clear; tranfparent; lucid ; pellucid. 
groves we live, and-lie on moffly beds 
By cryftal ftreams, that murmur through the meads, 
Cry’sTALLINE. adj. [cryftallinus, Latin. ] 
1. Confifting of cryftal. 
Mount eagle to my palace cry/talline. Shakc/peare. 
We provided ourfelves with fome fmall receivers, blown of 
cryfta'line glafs. Boyle. 
2. Bright ; clear; pellucid; tranfparent. 
he ¢larifying of water is an experiment tending to the 
health; befides the pleafure of the eye, when water is cryftal- 
line. It is effe&ted by cafting in and placing pébbles at tne 
head of the current, that the watet may {ftrain through them. 
Bacon, 


Shake/peare. 


Dryd. 


He on the wings of cherub rede fublime 
On the cry/talline fky, in faphir thron’d 
Illuftrious far and wide. Ailton: 
Crv’sTALLINE Humour. n.f- “The fecond humour of the eye, 
that lies immediately next to the aqueous behind the uvea; 
oppofite to the pupilla, nearer to the forepart than the back= 
part of the globe. It is the leaft of the humours, but much 
more folid than any of them. Its figure, which is convex on 
both fides, refembles two unequal fegments of fpheres, of 
which the moft convex is on its backfide, which makes a fmall 
cavity in the glafly humour in which it lies. It is covered 
with a fine coat, called aranea. 

‘The parts of the cye are made convex, and efpecially the 
cryftalline humour, which is of a lenticular figure, convex on 
both fides. Ray. 

CrRYSTALLIZA’TION. #./. [from cry/tallize.] Congellation into 
cryftals. 

Such a combination of faline particles as refembles the 
form of a cryftal, varioufly modified, according to the natura 
and texture of the falts: The method is by diffolving any 
faline body in water, and filtering it, to evaporate, ’till a film 
appear at the top; and then let it ftand to fhoot ; and this it 

docs 
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does by thut attractive force which is in all bodies, and parti- 
cularly in falt, by reafon of its folidity : whereby, when the 
menitruum or fluid, in which fuch particles flow, is fated 
enough or evaporated, fo that the faline particles are within 
each other’s attractive powers, they draw one another more 
than they are drawn by the fluid, then will they run into cry- 
flals. And this is peculiar to thofe, that let them be ever fo 
much divided and reduced into minute particles, yet, when 
they are formed into cryftals, they each of them reaffume 
their proper fhapes; fo that one might as eafily diveft them of 
their faltnefs, as of their figure. This being an immutable and 
perpetual law, by knowing the figure of the cryftals, we may 
underitand what the texture of the particles ought to be, 
which can form thofe cryftals; and, on the other hand, by 
knowing the texture of the particles, may be determined the 
figure of the cryftals. Quincy. 
2. ‘he mafs formed by congelation or concretion. 

All natural metallick and mineral cry/fallizations were ef- 
fected by the water, which firft brought the particles, whereof 
each confifts, out from amongft the matter of the ftrata. 

kV oodward. 
Jo Cry’sTALLize. V. a. [from ecryffal.] To caufe to congeal 
or concrete in cryftals. 

If you diflolve copper in agua fortis, or fpirit of nitre, you 
may, by cry/fallizing the folution, obtain a goodly — 

oyle. 
To Cry’sTALLIZE. v.n. “To coagulate; congeal; concrete ; 
or fhoot into cryftals. 

Recent urine will likewife cry/ffa/lize by infpiffation, and 
afford a falt neither acid nor alkaline. Arbuthnot. 

CUB. n. /- [of uncertain etymology. ] 
a. The young of a beaft; generally of a bear or fox. 
I would outftare the fterncft cyes that look, 
Pluck the young fucking cubs from the fhe-bear. Shakefp. 
This night, wherein the evjé-drawn bear would couch, 

The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf, 

Keep thcir fur dry. Shake/peare. 

In the eagle’s deftroying one fox’s cuss, there’s power exe- 
cuted with opprefiion. L?’ Eftrange. 

2. The young of a wha!c, perhaps of any viviparous faith. 
“wo mighty whales, which fwelling feas had toft, 

One as a mountain vaft, and with her came 

A cub, not much inferior to his dame. Faller. 

3- In reproach or contempt, a young boy or girl. 

- O thou diflembling cub / what wilt thou be, 

Vhen time hath fow’d a grizzle on thy cafe? 

Or will not elfe thy craft fo quickly grow, 

“That thine own trip fhall be thine overthrow ? Shake/p. 

O moft comical fight ! a country fquire, with the equipage 
of a wife and two daughters, came to Mr. Snipwel’s fhop laft 
night; but, fuch two unlicked cubs / Congreve. 


Jo Cus. v. a. [from the noun.] To bring forth: ufed of 
beafts, or of a woman in contempt. 
Cub’d in a cabin, on a mattrefs laid, 

On a brown George with loufy fwabbers fed ; 

Dead wine, that flinks of the Borrachio, fup 

From a foul jack, or pony mapple cup. Dryden. 
CuBA’TION z. f. [cubatio, MeL T he aćt of lying down. Dia. 
Cu’BATORY. adj. [from cubo, Lat.] Recumbent. Dit. 


CUBATURE. 7z. /. [from cube.] 
content of any propofed body. 
CUBE. ». /. [from x3Eoş, a die.] 
x. [In geometry.] A regular folid body, confifting of fix fquare 

and equal faces or fides, and the angles all right, and therefore 
equal. Chambers. 
2. [In aritmetick.] See CusicKx Number. 

All the mafter planets move about the fun at feveral dif- 
tances, as their common center, and with different velocities. 
This common law bcing obferved in all of them, that the 
fquares of the times of the revolutions are proportional to the 
cues of their diitances. TEW» 

CusE Root. ». j- The origin of a cubick number; ora 
Cu'BICK Root. number, by whofe multiplication into itfelf, 
and again into the product, any given number is formed ; 
thus two is the cube root of eight. Chambers. 
€u'bes. 2. /. A {mall dried fruit refembling pepper, but fome- 
what longer, of a greyifh brown colour on the furface, and 
compofed of a corrugated or wrinkled external bark, covering 
a fingle and thin friable fhell or capfule, containing a fingle 
feed of a roundifh figure, blackifh on the furface, and white 
within. It has an aromatick, but not very ftrong fmell, and 
ss acrid and pungent to the tafte, but lefs fo than pepper. 
(ulebs are brought into Europe from the ifland of Java; but 
the plant, which produces them, is wholly unknown to us. 
They are warm and carminative ; and the Indians {tecp them 
in wine, and efteem them provocatives to venery. Etil}. 

Aromaticks, as cubebs, cinnamon, and nmnutmegs, are ufual- 

ly put into crude poor wines, to give them more oily {pirits. 
Flee. 


“The finding exaétly the folid 
Harris. 


7 
gone la eee adj. [from cube. ] 


1. Having the form or properties of a cube, 
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A dofe veffel, containing ten cubical feet of air, will not 
fuffer a wax-candle of an ounce to burn in it above an hour. 
before it be fuffocated. Wilkins. 

It is above a hundred to one, againft any particular throw, 
that you do not caft any given fet of faces with four cubical 
dice; becaufe there are fo many feveral combinations of the 


fix faces of four dice. Bentley. 
2. It is applied to numbers. a 
The number of four, multiplied into itfelf, produceth the 


fquare number of fixteen ; and that in multiplied by four, 
produceth the cuġick number of fixty-four. If we fhould fup- 
pofe a multitude aétually infinite, there muft be infinite roots, 
and fquare and cuéick numbers; yet, of necefflity, the root is 
but the fourth part of the fquare, and the fixtecnth part of the 
cubick number. Hale. 

The number of ten hath been as highly extolled, as con- 
taining even, odd, long and plain, quadrate and cubical num - 
bers. Brown. 

Cu’sicaLness. 2. f. [from cubical.] The ftate or quality of 
being cubical. 

Cusi’cuLarRy. adj. (cubiculum, Lat.] Fitted for the pofture 
of lying down. 

Cuftom, by degrees, changed their cubicu/ary beds into difcu- 
bitory, and introduced a fafhion to go from the baths unto 
thefe. Brown, 

Cu’sIrFORM. adj. [from cule and form.] Of the fhape of a 
cube. 

CU’BIT. x. f: [from cubitus, Latin.] A meafure in ufe among 
the ancients; which was originally the diftance from the 
elbow, bending inwards, to the extremity of the middle 
finger. This meafure is the fourth part of a well propor- 
tioned man’s ftature. Some fix the Hebrew cubit at twenty 
inches and a half, Paris meafure, and others at eighteen, Calm. 

From the tip of the elbow to the end of the long finger, is 
half a yard and a quarter of the ftature, and makes a cubit 5 
the firft meafure we read of, the ark of Noah being framed 
and meaíured by cubits. ; Holder. 

Meafur’d by cubit, length, and breadth, and height. 
Adiltcn. 
The Jews ufed two forts of cubits; the facred, and the pro- 
fane or common one. Arbuthnot. 
When on the goddefs firft I caft my fight, 

Scarce feem’d her ftature of a cubit height. Pope. 

Cu’BITAL. adj. [cubitalis, Latin.] Containing only the length 
of a cubit. i 

The watchmen of Tyre might well be called pygmies, the 
towers of that city being fo high, that, unto men below, they 
appeared in a cubital ftature. Brewin. 

Cu’CKINGSTOOL. 2./. An engine invented for the punifhment 
of fcolds and unquiet women, which, in ancient times, was 


called tumbrel. owl. 
‘Thefe, mounted on a chair-curule, 
Which moderns cal] a cucking-/flocl, 
M udly to the river’s fide. Fludibras. 


arch pe 
CU'CKOL - 7. f- [cocu, Fr. from coukoo. One that'is mar- 
ricd to an adultrefs; one whofe wife is falfe to his bed. 

But for all the whole world; why, who would not make 
her hufband a cuckold, to make him a monarch ? I fhould ven- 
ture purgatory for’t. Shake/peare. 

There have been, 

Or I am much decciv’d, cuckolds ere now ; 

And many a man there is, ev’n at this prefent, 

Now while I fpeak this, holds his wife by th’ arm, 

‘That little thinks fhe bas been fluic’d in’s abfence. Shake/p. 

For though the law makes null th’ adulterer’s deed 

Of lands, to her the cuckc/d may fucceed. Dryden. 
Ever fince the reign of King Chadas II. the alder man is 

~- made a cuckold, the deluded virgin is debauched, and adultery 
and fornication are committed behind the fcenes. Swift. 
To Cu’cKOLD. v.a. 
1. To corrupt a man’s wife ; to bring upon a man the reproach of 
having an adulterous wife; to rob a man of his wife’s fidelity. 

If thou canft cuckold him, thou do’ft thyíelf a pleafure, and 


me a fport. Shake 
2. To wrong a hufband by unchaftity. yeee: 
But fuffer not thy wife abroad to roam, 
Wor ftrut in ftreets with amazonian pace ; 
For that’s to cuckold thee before thy face. Dryden. 
Cu’cKoLpDLy, adj. [from cuckold.] Elsing the qualities of a 


cuckold ; poor; mean ; cowardly; f{neaking. 

“Poor citkoldly knave, I know him not: yet I wrong him to 
call him poor; they fay the jealous knave hath maffes of 
money. - Shakefpeare: 

Cu’cKOLDMAKER. 2. f. [cuckold and make.] One that makes 
a practice of corrfipting wives. . 
‘If I fpared any that had a head to hit, 


either young or old 
he or fhe, cuckold or cuckoldmaker, 4 Z i 


let me never hope to fema i 


chine again. > Shake/peare. 
One Hernando, cuckoldmaker of this city, contrived sia {teal 
her away. ryden. 


Cu'cKotpoom. n. f: [from cuckold.] 
x. ‘] he act of adultery. 


She 
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She is thinking on nothing but her coloricl, and confpiring 


cuckoldom againit me. Dryden’s Sparifh Fryar. 
2. The ftate of a cuckold: 
° Tt is a true faying, that the laft man of the parifh that knows 


of his cuckoldom, is himfelf. Arbuthnot. 

CUCKOO. n. f. [eweew, Welth; cocu, Fr. kockock, Dutch.] 

x4. A bird which appears in the Spring; and it is faid to fuck the 
eggs of other birds,. and lay her own to be hatched in their 
place ; from which pra@lice, it was ufual to alarm a hufband at 
tlHfe approach of an adulterer by calling cuoco, which, by mif- 
take, was in time applied to the hufband. This bird is re- 
markable for the uniformity of its note, from which his name 
in nor Pompes feems to have béen formed. 


Findin opfa, like a cuckoo by a nightingale, alone with 
Pamela, T came in. Sidney. 
The merry cuckoo, mefflenger of Spring, 
His trumpet fhrill hath thrice already founded. Spenfer. 
‘The plainfong cuckoo grey, 
Whofe note full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not anfwer, nay. Shake/peare. 


‘Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot by night: 
Take heed cre Summer comes, or cuckoo birds aftright. Shak. 
i deduce, i 
From the firft note the hollow cuckoo fings, 
The fymphony of Spring; and touch a theme 
Unknown to fame, the paffion of the grove. 
2. It is a name of contempt. ; 
Why, what a rafcal art thou then, to praife him fo for 
running ? 
+—A horfeback, ye cuckeo ;— 
a foot. 


TLhom/fon. 








but a+foot, he will not budge 
Shake/p- Henry IV. 
CucKOO-BUD. 


epea e ? # f- The nare of a flower. 
W hen daizies picd, and violets blue, 
And cuckoo buds.of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. 
Nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our fuftaining corn. - Sbhakefp. King Lear. 
CucKOO-SPITTLE. 7. f. . i 
Cuckoo fpittie, or woodfeare, is that fpumous dew or exuda- 
tion, or both, found upon plants, efpecially about the joints of 
lavender and rofemary ; obferyable with us about the latter 


Shake/peare. 


end of May. | Brown's Falgar Birrae: 
ate et g adj. [cucul.aius, hooded, Latin.] 


x. Hooded » covered, as with a hood or cow]. 
2. Having the refemblance or fhape of a hood. 
‘They are differently cucu/lated, and capuched upon the head 
_ and back. Brown’s Fulgar Errours. 
Cu’cuMBER. ni f. [cu-umis, Latin.] “Che name of a plant, 
and alfo of the fruit of that plant. 

It hath a flower confifting of one fingle leaf, bell-fhaped, 
and expanded toward the top, and cut int» many fegments ; 
of which fume are male, or barren, having no embryo, but 
only a large ftyle in the middle, charged with the je ina: 
others are female, or fruitful, being faitened to an embryo, 
which is afterwards changed into a flefhy fruit, for-the moít 
part oblong and turbinated, which is divided into three or 
four cells, inclofing many oblong feeds. The fpecies are, 
x. The common cucumber. 2. The white cucumber. 3. 
The long Turky cucumber. ‘The firft of thefe kinds is the 
moft common inthe Englifh gardens. The fecond fort, which 
is by far the bétter fruit, as being lefs watery, and containing 
{weet feeds, is the moft common kind cultivated in Holland. 
The third fort is propagated for the uncommon length of its 
fruit, and alfo its having lefs water, and fewer feeds; but it is 
not fo fruitful as the common kind, nor will it come fo early. 
The common fort is cultivated in three difterent feafons; the 
firft of which is on hot-beds, un.er garden-frames, for early 
fruit: the fecond is under bell or hand glaffes, for the middle 
crop; and the third is in the common ground for a late crop, or 


to pickle. Miler. 
How cucumbers along the furface creep, 
With crooked bodies and with bellies deep. Dryden. 


Cu’cUMBER Witp. See Witrp CucumpeER. 
CUCURBITA’CEOUS. adj. [from cucurbita, Latin, a gourd. ] 
Cucur bitaceous plants are thofe which refemble a gourd; fuch 
as the pumpion and melon. Chambers. 
Cu’curn BITE. n.f. [cucurbita, Latin.] A chymical veffel, com- 
monly called a ody, made of earth or glafs, in the fhape of a 
gourd, and therefore called cucurbite. . ` ” Quincy. 
I have, for curiofity’s fake, diftilled quickfilver in a cucurbite, 
fitted with a capacious glafs-head. Boyle on Colours, 
Let common yellow fulphur be put into a cucurbite glafs, 
upon which pour the ftrongceft aqua fortis. 4 Mortimer. 
CUD. ». f. [cud, Saxon.] “That food which is repofited in the 
firft {tomach in order to rumination, or to be chewed again. 
tany times, when my mafter’s cattle came hither to chew 
their cud in this frefh place, I might fee'the young bull teftify 
his loves Sidney. 
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You range the pathlefs wood, 


‘ While ona flow’ry bank he chewsthe cud. l den. 
Cu’ppeEn. ?} 2. f. [without etymology-] A clown; a ftupid 
Cu’ppy. è ruftick ; a low dolt: eg PA bad word. 

‘The flavering cudden, propp’d upon his ftaff, 
Dryden: 


Stood ready gaping with a grinning laugh. 
To Cu’ppLe. v. n. [alow wand, I believe, without ctymology.] 
To ly clofe ; to fquat. 
Have you mark’d a partridge quake, 
Viewing the tow’ring faulcon nigh? 
She cuddles low behind the brake ; 
Nor would fhe ftay, nor dares fhe Ay: 
CU’DGEL. ». f. [éudfe, Dutch. ] 
a a ftick to ftrike with, lighter than a club, fhorter than a 
pole. 
Vine twigs, while they are green, are brittle; yet the wood, 
dried, is extreme tough, and was ufed by the captains of ar- 


Prior. 


mies, amongft the Romans, for their cudzels. Bacon. 
o not provoke the rage of ftones 
And cudzels to thy hide and bones ; 
‘Tremble and vanith. Ffudibras. 


The afs was quickly given to underftand with a good cudgel, 
the difference between the one playfellow and the other. 


L’ Eftrange. 
His furly officer ne'er fail’d to crack 

His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden's Juvenal. 
This, if well refle@ted on, would make people more wary 
in the ufe of the rod and the cudgel, Locke. 
‘The wife Cornelius was convinced, that thefe, being pole- 
- mical arts, could no more be learned alone than fencing or 
cudgel-playing. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2. Locrofs the Cuncets, is to yield ; from the practice of cudgel- 

ag Ser to lay one over the other. 

t is much better to give way than it would be to contend at 
firft, and then either to crofs is cudgels, or to be baffled in the 
conclufion. L’ Efirange. 

To CU'DGEL. v. a. [from the noun ] 

x. To beat with.a ftick. ` 
My lord, he fpeaks moft vilely of you, like a foul. mouth’d 
man, as heis; and faid he would cudzel you. Shake/pearé. 
The afs courting his matter, juft as the fpaniel had done, 
inftead of being ftroked and made much of, is only rated off 
and ome for all his courtfhip. Souths Sermons. 

‘Three duels he fought, thrice ventur’d his life 3 

Went home, and was cudgell’'d again by his wife. 

2. To beat in general. 
Cudgel thy brains no more about it; for your dull afs will not 
mend his pace with beating. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
„A good woman happened to pafs by as a company of young 
fellows were cudgelling a walnut-ttee, and afked them what 


Swift. 


they did that for. L’ Efirange. 
CUDGEL-PROOF. adj. Able to refift a ftick. 
Flis doublet was of fturdy buff, 
And though not fword, yct cudgel-proof. fludibras. 


Cu’pweep. x. /. [from cud and weed.] Aplant. 

_ ithath downy leaves: the cup of the flower is {caly, neither 
fhining nor fpecious: the flowers arè cut in form of aftar. It 
is cultivated for medicinal ufe. ` Miller. 

Cuz. n. f: [queuc, a tail, French. ] i 
1. ‘The tail or end of any thinz; as, the long curl of a wig. 
2. The laft words of a fpeech which the player who is to anfwer 
catches, and regards as intimation to begin. 
Pyramus, you begin: when you have fpoken your fpeech, 
enter into that brake; and foevery one according to his cue. 
Shake/p. Midfummer Nights Dream. 


3- Æ hint; an intimation ; a fhort direĝion. 

- What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

‘That he fhould weep for her? What would he do, 

Had he the motive and the cue for paffion 

‘That Ihave? He would drown the ftage with tears. Shake/p. 

Let him know how many fervants there are, of both fexes, 
who expect vails ; and give them their cue to attend in two lines, 
as he leaves the houfe. Swift. 

4- The part which any man is to play in his turn. 

Hold your hands, 
Both you of my inclining, and the reft : 
Were it my cue to fight, I fhould have known it 
Without a prompter. Shake/p. Othello. 
Neither is Otto here a much more taking gentleman: no- 
thing appears in his cxe to move pity, or any way make the au- 
dience of his party. Rymer’s Tragedies of the laf? Age, 

5. Humour; temper of mind: a low word. 

CUEL’RPO. n.f. [Spanith.] To be in cuerpo, isto be without 
the upper coat or cloke, fo as to difcover the true fhape of the 
cuzrpo or body. 

Expos’d in cuerpo to their rages 
Without my arms and equipage. 

CUFF. x. f. [zuffa, a battle, zuffare, to fight, 

1. A blow with the fift; a box ; a ftroke. 

‘The pricft let fall the book, 
And as he ftoop’d spino a it up, 


Fiudibras: 
Italian. ] 


‘The 
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"I he mad-biain’d bridegroom tcok him fuch a er f7y 

‘That down fell prieft and book, and book and priecít. Shak. 

There was, for a while, no mcncy bid for argument, unlefs 
the poet and the player went to cufi in the queftion. 

Shbakefp. Harnlet. 

He gave her a cuff on the ear, and fhe would prick him with 
her knitting-needle. A buthno?s Fislory of Fchn Bull. 

‘Their own fe&ts, which now lie dormant, would be foon at 
cuffs again with each other about power and preferment. 


Stvi ft. 
2. It is ufed of tirds that fight with their talons. > 
Yo CUEF. v. 7. [from the noun] To fight; to fcuffle. 
Clapping farces aćted by the court, 
While the peers cff, to make the rabble fport. Dryden. 


To CUFF. v.a. 
x. To ftrike with the fift. 
-I'll after him again, and beat him. 
— Do, cuff him foundly ; but never draw thy fword. Shak. 
Well, fir Jofeph, at youtintreaty ; but were not you, my 
friend, abufed and cuffed, and kicked? Congreve. 
2. Toftrike v ith talons. =“ 
i Thofe lazy owls, who, perch’d near fortune’s top, 
Sit only watchful with their heavy wings 
To cuff down new-fledg’d virtues, that would rife 
To nobler heights, and make the grove harmonious. 
‘The daftard crow, that to the wood made wing, 
With her loud kaws her craven kind does bring, 
Who, fafe in numbers, cuff the noble bird. 
‘They with their quills did all the hurt they cou’d, 
And euff’d the tender chickens from their food. Dryden. 
3- To ftrike with wings. This feems improper. 
Hov’ring about the coafts they make their moan, 
And cuff the cliffs with pinions not their own. Dryden. 
Curr. n. jJ. [coeffe, Fr.] Part of the fleeve. 
He rail’d at fops; and, inftead of the common fafhion, he 
would vifit his miftrefs in a morning-gown, band, fhort cuffs, 
and a peaked beard. A bu:hnot’s Fliftory of Jobn Bull. 
Cu’INAGE, n.f- The making up of twine into fuch forms, as 
it is Commonly framed into, for carriage to other places. Cowe/. 
CU*IRASS. 2. /. [cuiraffe, Fr. from cuir, leather; ccraccia, Ital.] 
ff breaftplate. 
The lance purfu’d the voice without delay, 
And pierc’d his cuira/s, with fuch fury fent, 
And fign’d his bofom with a purple dint. 
CuIRASSIER. z. f. [from cuira/s.] 
armour. 
‘The field al!l iron, cafta gleaming brown, 
Wor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 
Cuiraffiers, all in ftcel, for ftanding fight. Milton. 
The pifture of St. George, wherein he is defcribed like a 
cutraffer, or korfeman compleatly armed, is rather a fymbolical 
‘ image than any proper figure. Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
usn: n. f. [enie Frèench.] The armour that covers the 
thighs. 
I faw young Harry, with his beaver on, 
His ev:/hes on his thighs, gallantly arm’d, : 
Rife from the ground like feather’d Mercury. Shakefpeare. 
‘The croflet fome, and fome the cui/pes mould, 
With filver plated, and with duétile gold. Dryden. 
But what had our author to wound Æneas with at fo. critical 
atime? And how came the cuifes to be worfe tempered than 
the reft of his armour? Dryden. 
CuU'LDEES. z. f: [colidei, Latin.]. Monks in Scotland. 
Cu’LERAGE. 7. /. The fame plant with ARSE-sMART. Ainfw. 
Latin.] Relating to the kitchen; 





Otway. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
A man atarms; a foldierin 


CU’LINARY. ad. [culina, 
relating to the art of cookery. 

Great weight may condenfe thofe vapours and exhalations, 
as foon as they fhall at any time begin to afcend from the fun, 
and make them prefently fall back again into him, and by that 
action increafe his heat; much after the manner that, in our 
earth, the air increafes the heat of a culinary fire. Newtin. 

‘Tothofe, who, by reafon of their northern expofition, will 
be {till forced to be at the expence of culinary fires, it will re- 
duce the price of their manufaéture. Arbuthnot. 

T72 CULL. v. a. [eweittir, Fr.] To feleét from others; to pick 
outof many. 

The beit of every thing they had, being culled out for them- 
felves, if there were in their flocks any poor difeafed thing not 
worth the keeping, they thought it good enough for the altar of 
God. fiooker. 

Our engines fhall be bent 

A gainft the brows of this refifting town: 

Call fur our chiefeft men of difcipline, 

To cull the plots of beft advantage. ~“ Shake/p. King Jobn. 

Like the bee, culling from ev'ry flow’r, 
Our thighs are packt with wax, our mouths with honey. S$. 
In this covert will we make our ftand, 
Culling the principal of all ‘the deer. Shake/peare. 
I do remember an apothecary 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of fimples. Shake/p. Romer and Juliet. 


CUL 


“Then ina moment fortune fhall ca// forth, 
Out of one fide, her happy minion. Shasefp. King Fhua. 
The choiceft of the Britifh, the Roman, Saxon, and Nor- 
man laws, being culled, as it were, this grand charter was ex-* 
tracted. flowel’s Parley of Bests. 
When falfe flow’rs of rhetorick thou would’ cuii, 


Truft nature, do not labour to be dull. Dryden. 
From his herd he calls, 
For flaughter, four the faireft of his bulls. Dryden. 


When the current pieces of the fame denomiration are of 


different weights, then the traders in money cull out the 
heavier, and melt them down with profic. Leke. 
With humble duty and officiou; haftc, 
T'll eud/ the fartheft mead for thy repaft. Prior. 
The various off’rings of the world appear: 
From each fhe nicely cué/s with curious toil, 
And decks the goddefs with the glitt’ring fpoil. Pepe. 


CU’'LLER. x. /. [from cull.] One who picks or choofes. 
CU’LLION. n. f- [coglione, a fool, Ital. perhaps from Jënilion. 
It feems to import meannefs rather than folly.] A fcoundrel; 
a mean wretch. 
Such a one as leaves a gentleman, 
And makes agod of fuch a cullion, 
Up to the breach, you dogs; avaunt, 
Cu’'LLIONLY. adj. [from cullion.] 
lion; mean; bàfe. 
I'll make a fop o° th” moonfhine of you: you whorfon, cul- 
dionly, barber-monger, draw. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Cu’LLuMBiNe. n.f. [more properly fpelt Cortumuine, which 
fee.] The flowers of this plant are beautifully variegated with 
. blue, purple, red, and white. - Miller. 
Her goodly bofom, like a ftrawberry-bed ; 
Her neck, like to a bunch of cullumbines. Spenfer’s Sonnets. 
CU’LLY. z. f: [coglione, Ital. afool.] A man deceived or im- 
pofed upon; as, by fharpers or a ftrumpet. 
Why fhould you, whofe mother wits 
Are furnifh'd with all perquifits, 
E’ allow’d to put all tricks upon 
Our cully fex, and we ufe none? 
Yet the rich cud/ies may their boafting {pare : 
‘They purchafe but fophifticated ware. Dryden. 
He takes it in mighty dudgeon, becaufe I won’t let him make 
me over by deed as his lawful cu/ly. Arbuthnot. 
To Cu’'LLY. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To befool; to cheat; to 
trick; to deceive; to impofe upon. 
CULMI'FEROUS. adj. [culmus and fero, Latin.) 
Culmiferous plants are fuch as have a fmooth 


Shake/peare. 
ou cullions. Shak. 
Having the qualities of a cul- 


Fiudibras. 


ginted flalk, 


and ufuall os and at each joint the ftalk is wrap 
about wi ngle, narrow, long, fharp-pointed leaves, and 
their feeds are EAA in chafty hufks, 


7 uincy. 
‘There are alfo feveral forts of grafies, both of the 


and culmiferous kinds; fome with broader, others with nar- 
rower leaves. Woodward on Foffils. 
‘The propereft food of the vegetable kingdom is taken from 
the farinaceous or mealy feeds of fome culmiferous plants ; as 
oats, barley, wheat, rice, rye, maize, panic, millet, Arbuthnot. 
To CU’LMINATE. v. n. [culmen, Latin.] To be vertical P 
to be in the meridian. 
: Far and wide his eye commands: 
For fight no obftacle found here, or fhade, 
But all funfhine ; as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th’ equator. Milton's Paradife Loft. 


CULMINA‘TION. n.f. [from culminate.] The tranfit of a planez 
through the meridian. ; 


CULPABILITY. n. /. [from cupable.] 
CULPABLE. adj. [cuipabilis, Latin.] 
I. Criminal. 
Proceed do ftraiter *gainft our uncle Glo’fter, 
‘Than from true evidence of good efteem, - 
a be approv’d in practice culpable. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
2. uility. 
Thefe being perhaps cxu/paile of this crime, or favourers of 


their friends. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
3- Blameable; blamewort 


hy. 

The wifdom of God irah before us in Scripture fo many 
admirable patterns of virtue, and no one of themi, without 
fomewhatsiotčd wherein they were culpable, to the end that to 
him alone it might always be acknowledged, Thou only art bsly, 
Thou only art juft. flovker’s Preface. 

All fuch ignorance is voluntary, and therefore culpable; for 
as much 4s it was in every man’s power to have prevented it. 
South’s Sermons. 
Cu’LPADLENESS, n. f. [from cu'pable.] Blame; guilt. 
Cu'LPABLY. adv. [from culpable.] Blameably ; criminally. 

If we perform this duty pitifully and culpabsy, it is not to be 
expected we fkould communicate holily. " Taylor. 
Cu’iprit. n. f. [about this wòrd there is great difpute. It is 
ufed by the judge at criminal trials, who, when the prifoner 
declares himfelf not guilty, and puts himfelfeupon his trial, 
anfwers; Culprit, Ged ferd thee a geod deliverance. It isdikely 
that it is a corruption cf Sx'il parcit, Aday it fo Appear, the 
: wi 


yprus 


Blameablenefs. 
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with of the judge being that the prifoner may be found inno- 
esnt.] A man arraigned before his judge: 
The knight appear’d, and filence they proclaim 5 

Then firft the cu/prit anfwer’d to his name $ 

And, after forms of law, was laft requir’d l 

To name the thing that woman moft defir’d. Dryden: 

An author is in the condition of a culprit; the publick are 
his judges: by allowing too much, and condefcending too far, 
he may injure his own caufe; and by pleading and afferting 
too boldly, he may difpleafe the court. Prior. 

Cu'LTER. n /. [eulter, Latin.] The iron of the plow per- 
pendicular to the fheare. It is commonly written cou/ter. 
‘Her fallow lees ; 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 

Doth root upon; while that the culter rufts, 

‘That fhould deracinate fuch pihe oh 

To CU’LTIVATE. v. a. [cultiver, French. ] 
1. To forward or improve the product of the earth, 
induftry. a i ; ; 

Thofe excellent feeds implanted in your birth, will, if cul- 
tivated, be moft flourifhing in production; and, as the foil is 

ood, and no coft nor care wanting to improve it, we muft en- 
tertain hopes of the richeft harveft. Felton on the Clayicks- 

2. ITuimprove; to meliorate. 

_ Were we butlefs indulgent to our faults, 

And patience had to cu/tivate our thoughts, 

Our mufe would flourifh. eae 

‘To make man mild and fociable to man, 

To cultivate the wild licentiou, favage 

With wifdom, difcipline, and liberal arts, - 

‘Th’ embellifhments of life. _ 

CULTIVATION. 2. f- [from cultivate.]_ 
1. The art or praétice of improving foils, and forwarding or me- 

liorating vegetables. . i : 
z. Improvement in general ; promotion 5 melioration. 

. An innate light difcovers the common notions of good and 
evil, which, by cultivation and improvement, may be advanced 
to higher and brighter difcoveries. _ Souths Sermons. 

& foundation of good fenfe, and a cultivation of learning, 
are required to give a feafoning to retirement, and make us e 
the bleffing.- s _ Dryden. 

Cuttiva’ror. n.f: [from cultivate.] One who improves, 
promotes, or meliorates 3 or endeavours to forward any vege- 
table produét, or any thing elfe capable of improvement. 

It has been lately complained of, by fome cultivators of clover- 
grafs, that from a great quantity of the feed not any grafs 
f{prings up. Boyles Unfuccefsful Experiments. 

CU’LTURE. n. f [exltura, Latin.] | we 
1. ‘The aét of Cultivation; the act of tilling the ground ; 
e - 
we ive us feed unto our heart, and culture to our underftand- 
ing, that there may come fruit of it. 2 Efdras, viii. 6. 
rele three laft were flower than the ordinary wheat of it- 
felf, and this culture did rather retard than advance. con. 

‘The plough was not invented ’till after the deluge; the earth 
requiring little or mo-care or culture, but yielding its increafe 
freely, and without labour and toil. _ Wordward. 

W here grows ?— Where grows it not? If vain our toil, 

We ought to blame the culture, not the foil. 

Fix’d to no fpot ishappinefs fincere. Pope's Effay on Man. 

They: rofe as vigorous as the fun; 
Then to the custure of the willing glebe. Lhomfon. 
2. Art of improvement and melioration. i , 

One might wear any paffion out of a family by cu'ture, as 
fkilful gardeners blot a cvlour out of a tulip that hurts its 
beauty. Tatler. 

Jo Cu LroRE. vV. a. [from the noun.] To cultivate; to ma- 
nure; to till. It is ufed by Thom/on, but without authority. 
Cu’tver. 7n. f: [culpne, Saxon.] A pigeon. An old word. 
Had he fo done, he had him fnatch’d away, 
ore light tran cu/u:r in the faulcon’s fift. 
Whence, borne on liquid wing, i 
The found cz.ver fhoots. i Thomfon’s Spring. 
CU'LVERIN. [colouvine, French.] A fpecies of ordnance. 

A whole cannon requires, for every charge, forty pounds 
of powder, and a bullet of fixty- four pounds; a culverin, fix- 
tecn pounds of powder, and a bullet of nineteen pounds; a 
demi-culverin, nine pounds of powder, and a bullet of twelve 
pounds. Wilkins’s AMdathematical Magick. 

Here a well-polifh’d mall gives us the joy 

To fee our prince his matchlefs force employ = 

Wo fooner has he touch’d the flying ball, 

But ’tis already more than half the mall; 

And fuch a fury from his arm’t has got, 

As from a fmoaking cu/verin ’twere fhot. 
Cu'LvERKEY. 7./. A fpecies of flower, : i 

Looking down the meadows I could fee a girl cropping cul- 

v-skeys and cowflips, to make garlands. Walton's Angler. 
Jo CU’MBER. v. a. [hommeren, komberen, to difturb, Dutch. ] 
-J- “To embarrafs ; to entangle ; to obftruct. 
Wh afks he, what avails him not in fight, 
And would but cember, and retard his flight. 


Shakefpeare. 


by manual 


Waller. 


Addifor’s Cato. 


Fairy Queen. 


Waller. 
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In which his only éxcellence is plac’d ! 


You give him death, that intercept his hafte. Dryden: 
Hardly his head the plunging pilot rears, 
Clog’d with his cloaths and cumber’d with his years. Dryd n. 


The learning and maftery of a tongue, being uneafy and un- 
pleafant enough in itfelf, fhould not be cum*ered with any other 
difficulties, as is done in this way of procecdinp. Lecke. 

2. To croud or load with fomething utele‘s. 

I come feeking fruit on this fig tree, and find none: cut it 
down, why cxmbereth it the ground ? Luke, xiii. 7. 

Let it not cumber your better remembrance. Sha'e/peare. 

The multiplying variety of arguments, efpecial!ly frivolous 
ons, is not she f loft labour, but cumbers the memory to no 
purpofe. . Licke. 

3- To involve in difficulties and dangers; to diltrefs. 
Domeftick fury, and fierce civil {trife, 
Shall cv mber all the parts of Italy. Saukefo. Julius Cizur. 
4- To bufy; to diftra& with multiplicity of cares. 
Martha was cumbered about much ferving. 
5- To be troublefome in any place. 

Doth the bramble cumber a garden? It makes the better 
hedge; where, if it chances to prick the owner, it will tear 
the thief. Grew. 

CU'MEER. 2. f. [komber, Dutch.] Vexation; embarrafiment ; 
obftrufiion ; hindrance; difturbance; diftrefs. 

By the occafion thereof I was brought to as great cumber 
and danger, ‘as lightly any might efcape. Sidney. 

T hus fade thy helps, and thus thy cxmbersf{pring. Spen/fer. 

The greateft fhips are leait ferviceable, go very deep in wa- 

ter, are of marvellous charge and fearful cusmber. Raleigh. 
Cu/MBERSOME. adj. [from cumber.] 
I. Troublefome ; vexatious. 

Thinking it too early, as long as they had any day, to 
break off fo pleafing a company, with going to perform a 
cumberforne obedience. Sidney. 

2e Burthenfome ; embarraffing. 

I was drawn in to write the firft part by accident, and to 
write the fecond hy fome defećts in the firft: thefe are the cum- 
— perquifites of authors. Arbuthnct on A.iments. 

nweildy; unmanageable. 

Very long tubes are cumberfome, and fcarce to be readily 
managed. Newt!n’s Opticks. 
Cu/MBERSOMELY. adj. [from cumberfome.] In a troublefome 

manner; in a manner that produces hindrance and vexation. 
Cu/MBERSOMENEsSsS. 7. f. [from cumberfome.] Encumbrance 5 

hindrance; obftruétion. 
Cu’MBRANCE. 2. /. [from cumber.] Burthen ; hindrance; ime 
pediment. 
Extol not riches then, the toil of of fools, 

‘The wife man’s cumbrance, if not {mare ; more apt 

‘To flacken virtue, and abate her edge, 

Than prompt her to do aught may merit praife. 

Cu’MBROUsS. adj. [from cumber.] 
I. Iroublefome ; vexatious; difturbing. 
A clould of cumébrcus gnats.do him moleft ; 
All ftriving to infix their feeble ftings, 
‘That from their noyance he no more can reft. Fairy Queen. 
z. Oppreffive ; burthenfome. 
` Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 

L fe much! Bent rather, how I may be quit, 

Faireft and eafieft, of this cumbrous charge. 

Black was his count’nance in a little fpace ; 

For all the blood was gather’d in his face: 

Help was at hand; they rear’d him fromthe ground, 

And from his cumbrous arms his limbs unbound ; 


Luke, X. 40. 


3- 
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Milton. 


Then lanc’d a vein. Dryden. 
Poffcfiions load was grown fo great, 
He funk beneath the cumb’ rous weight. Swift. 
3- Jumbled; obftru€&ting each other. 
Swift to their feveral quarters haften then 
The cumb’rous elements, carth, flood, air, fire. Adilton. 


Co’/’MFREY. 2. f. A medicinal plant. 
Cu’MIN. 2. f> [euminum, Latin.] A plant. 

The root is annual, the leaves like thofe of fenel: the feeds 
fmall, long, narrow, and crooked; two of which fucceed 
each other’s flower, as in other umbclliferous plants. The 
feeds of this plant are ufed in medicine, which are brought 
from the ifland of Malta, where it's cultivated; for it is too 
tender for our climate. Adiller. 

Rank-fmelling rue, and cumin, good for eyes. Spenfer. 
To CU'MULA TE. v. a. [cumulo, Latin.] To heap together. 

A man that beholds the mighty fhoals of fkells, bedded and 
cumulated heap upon heap, amongft earth, will fcarcely con- 
ceive which way thefe could ever live. Foodward. 

CuM “LATION. n.f- The actof heaping together. Dif. 
CuNncTA’rion. 7. f- [cuné?atio, Latin.] Delay; procraftina- 
tion; dilatorinefs. 

It is mott certain, that the Englifh made not their beft im- 
provements of thefe fortunate events; and that efpecially by 
two mifcerable errours, cunéfation in profecuting, and hafte in 
departure. tftayward. 

‘The fwifteft animal, conjoined with a keav; boly, imp’ies 

that 
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that common moral, /2/ina /ent?; and that celerity fhould 
always be contempered with cund/ation. Brown. 

CUNCTATOR. n.f: ([Lat.] One given to delay; a lingerer; 
an idler; a fluggard. 

Others, being unwilling to difcourage fuch cundfaters, al- 
ways keep them up in good hope. that, if they are not yet called, 
they may yet, withthe thicf, be brought in at the laft hour. 

Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Jo Cound. v. n. [from sonu-n, to know, Dutch.] To give 
notice: a provincial or obfolete word. See CONDER. 

They are direéted by a balker or huer on the cliff, who, 
difcerning the courfe of the pilchard, cundeth, as they call it, 
the mafter of each boat. Carew’s Survey of Cornwal. 

CUNE’AL. adj. [cun.us, Latin.] Relating to a wedge ; hav- 
ing the formof a wedge. 

CuNEA‘’TED. adj. [cuneuns, Lat.] Made in form of a wedze. 

Cu NEIFORM. arj. | from cuneus and forma, Lat.] Having the 
form of a wedge. 

CuNEIFORM-BONES. 7z. f. The fourth, fifth, and fixth bones 
of the foot; thus called from their wedge-like fhape, being 


large above and narrow bclow. Dict. 
Cu/NNER. 7. f. A kind of fith lefs than an oyfter, that fticks 
clofe to the rocks. Ainfworth, 


CUNNING. adj. [from connan, Sax. fsonnen, Dut. to know. | 
x. Skilful; knowing; well inftructed ; learned. 
Schoolmafters will I kecp within my houfe, 
Fit to inftruét her youth.— To cunning men 
I will be very kind; and libcral 
To mine own children, in good bringing up. Shake/peare. 
I do prefent you with a man of mine, 
Cunning in mufick and the mathematicks, 
To inftruét her fully in thofe {ciences. Shake/peare. 
W hercin is l:e good, but to tafte fack and drink it? Wherein 
neat and cleanly, but to carve a capon and cat it? Wherein 
cunning, but in craft? Whercin crafty, but in villainy? 
Wherein villainous, butin all things? Wherein worthy, but 
in nothing. Shake/p. Fienry IV. 
Send me therefore a man cunning to work in gold, and in 
filver, and that can {kill to cut and to grave. 2 Chron. ii. 7- 
When Pedro does the Jute command, 
She guides the exaning artift’s hand. Prior. 
2. Performed with fkill; artful. 
And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cunning web, and fpread her fubtile net, 
Enwrapped in foul fmoak, and clouds more black than jet. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
And there befide of marble ftone was built 
An altar, carv’d with cunning imagery; 
On which true Chriftians blood was often fpilt, 
And holy martyrs often donc to die. Spenfer. 
Once put out thy light, 
Thou cxunuing’/? pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relumine. Shakefp. Othello. 
3- Artfully deceitful; fly; defigning; trickifh; full of fetches 
and ftratagems ; fubtle; crafty; fubdolous. 
Men will leave truth and mifery to fuch as love it; they are 
refolved to be cunning > let others run the hazard of being 
fincere. South’s Sermons. 


4. Acted with fubtilty. 


The more he protefted, the more his father thought he dif- . 


fembled, accounting his integrity to be but a cumming face 
of falfhood. Sidney. 
Cu'nninc. n.f. [cunninzxe, Saxon. ] 
y. Artifice; deceit; flynefs; fleight; craft; fubtilty; diffimula- 
tion; fraudulent dexterity. 

What if I be not fo much the poet, as even that miferable 
fubjeét of his cunning, whereof you fpeak. Sidney. 

We take cunning for a finifter or crooked wifdom; and 
certainly there is great difference between a cunning man and 
a wife man, not only in point of honefty, but in point of 
ability. Bacon's Kays. 

Thefe fmall wares and petty points of cumming are inhnite, 
and it were a good deed to make a lift of them; for nothing 
doth more hurt than that cunning men pafs for wife. Bacon. 

2. Art; fkill; knowledge. 
CuNNINGLY. adv. [from cunning.] Artfully; flyly; fubtily ; 
by fraudulent contrivance; craftily. 

Amongft other crimes of this nature, there was diligent 
enquiry made of fuch as had raifed and difperfed a bruit and 
rumour, a little before the field fought, that the rebels had the 
day, and that the king’s army was overthrown, and the king 
fled; whereby it was fuppofed, that many fuccours were cun- 


mingly put off and kept back. Bacon's Fienry VII. 
I muft meet my danger, and deftroy him firft ; 
But cunning/y and clofely. Denham's Sophy. 


When ttuck is high, they come between, 
Making by fecond-hand their offers; 
“Then cunningly retire unfeen, 
WVith each a million in his coffers. Swift. 
CUNNINGMAN. 7. f. [cunning and man.] A man who pretends 
to tell fortunes, or teach how to recover ftolen goods. 


C UP 


He fent him for aftrong detachment 
Of beadle, conftable, and watchmen, 
"1? attack the cxnningman, for plunder 
Committed falfly on his lumber. ` Fludibras.- 
Cu’NNINGNESS. wm. f. [from cunning.] Deceitfulnefs; flynefs. 
CUP. n.f. [cup, Saxon; fof, Dutch; coupe, French.] 
1. A {mall veffel to drink in. 
“Thou fhalt deliver Pharaoh’s cup into his hand, after the 
fermer manner when thou waft his butler. Genefis, xi. 13. 
Ye heav’nly pow’rs, that guard e 
‘The Britifh ifles fuch dire events remove 
Far from fair Albion; nor let civil broils 
Ferment from focial cups. Philips. 
2. I he liquor contained in the cup; the draught. 
VV hich when the vile enchantcrefs perceiv’d, 
How that my lord from her I would reprieve, 
W ith cup thus charm’d, imparting fhe decciv’d. Spen/fer. 
All friends fhall tafte 
‘The wages of their virtue, and all focs 
The cups of their defervings. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Wil’c pleafe your lordfhip, drink a cup of fack. Shake/p. 
They that never had the ufe 
Of the grape’s furprifing juice, 
‘lo the firit delicious cup 


Pe 


All their reafon render up. Faller. 
T'he beft, the deareft fav’rite of the fky, 
Muft tafte that cup ; for man is born to dic. Pope. 


3. Social entertainment; merry bout, [in the plural. ] 
Then fhall our names, 

Familiar in their mouth as houfhold words, 

Be in thcir owing cups frefhly remember’d. Shake/peare. 

Let us fuppofe that were reafoning as one friend with 
another, by the fircfide, or in our cups, without care, without 
any great affection to either party. Knolles. 

it was near a miracle to fee an old man filent, fince talking 
is the difeafe of age; but amongft cups makes fully a wonder. 

Ben. Fohnfon's Difcoverics. 
Marrying, or proftituting, as betel 
Rape or adultery, where paffing fair ; 
Allur’d them : thence from cups, to civil broils ! Ailton, 
Amidtt his cups with fainting fhiv’ring feiz’d, 
His limbs disjointed, and all o’er difcas’d, 
His hand refufes to fuftain the bowl. Dryden's Perfius. 
4. Any thing hollow likeacup; asthe hufk of anacorn, the bell 
of a flower. 

A pyrites of the fame colour and fhape, placed in the cavity 
of another of an hemifpherick figure, in much the fame man- 
ner as an acorn in its cup. Weodward on Foffits. 

5- Cup and Can. Familiar companions. ‘The can is the large 
veifel, out of which the cup is filled, and to which it is a con- 
ftant aflociate. . 

You boafting tell us where you din’d, 

And how his lordfhip was fo kind ; 

Swear he’s a moft facetious man; 

That you and he are cup and can: 

You travel with a heavy load, 

And quite miitake preferment’s road. Swift. 

Jo CuP. v. a. [from the noun.] 


‘zx. Tofupply with cups: this fenfe is obfolete. 


Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
In thy vats our cares be drown’d : 
With thy grapes our hairs be crown’d! 
Cupus, *till the world go round. Shake/pcrare. 
2. To fix a glafs-bell or cucurbite upon the fkin, to draw the 
blood in {carification. 
‘The clotted blood lies heavy on his heart, 
Corrupts, and there remains in fpite of art : 
Nor breathing veins, nor cupping will prevail ; 
All outward remedies and inward fail. Drydan. 
You have quartered all the foul language upon me, that 
could be raked out of the air of Billingfgate, without knowing 
who I am; or whether I deferved to be cupped and fcarified at 


this rate. Spectator. 
Bliftering, cupping, and bleeding are feldom of ufe but to the 
idle and intemperate. Addifon’s Spečtator. 


Him the damn’d doétors and his friends immur’d ; 
‘They bled, they cupp’d, they purg’d; in fhort they cur’d. Pepe. 
CuPBE’ARER, 7. f- 
x1. An officer of the king’s houfhold. 

‘There ‘is conveyed to Mr. Villiers an intimation of the 
king’s pledfure to wait and to be {worn his fervant, and fhortly 
after hisexupbearer at large; and the fummer following he was 
admitted in ordinary. 4¥otton. 

z. An attendant to give wince at a feaft. 

This vine was faid to be given to lT'ros, the father of Priam, 
by Jupiter, as a recomgence for his carrying away his fon 
Ganymede to be his cupbearer. ~ Nites on the Odyffey. 

Cu’PBOARD. 1. f. [cup and bond, a cafe or receptacle, Saxon. ] 
A cafe with fhelves, in which victuals or casthen ware is 


placed. 
Some trees are beft for planchers, as decal; fome fer tables, 
cupboards, and defks, as walnut. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Codrus 


GUR 


Codrus had but one bed ; fo fhort to boot, 
‘That his fhort wife’s fhort legs hung dangling out : 
His cupboard’s head fix earthen pitchers grac’d, 


Beneath them was his truity tankard plac’d. Dryden. 

Yet their wine and their victuals thefe curmudgeon- 
lubbards, 

Lock up from my fight, in cellars and cupbhcards. Swift. 


Jo CwPrPBOARD. V. a. [fromthe noun.] To treafure in a cup- 
board ; to hoard up. 
‘The belly did remain 

I’ th’ midft o’ th’ body, idle and unaéctive, 

Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 

Like labour with the reft. Shakefpeare. 

Cuprpiry. n. f. [eupidites, Latin.] Concupifcence ; unlaw- 
ful or unreafonable longin 

CUPOLA. n. f. [Italian.] 
of a building. 

Nature feems to have defigned the head as the cupola to the 
moft glorious of her works; and when we load it with fuper- 
numerary ornaments, we deftroy the fymmetry of the human 
figure. Addifon. 

Cu prec. See Copper. , 

There be other bodies fixed, which have little or no fpirit ; 
fo as there is nothing to fly out, as we fee in the ftuff whereof 
cuppels are made, which they put into. furnaces, upon which 
fire worketh not. Bacon. 

Cu'PPER. 2. f: [from cup.] One who applies cupping-glaffes ; 
a {carifier. 

Cu’pPinG-GLass. 2. f. [from cup and gla/fs.] A glafs ufed by 
fearifiers to draw out the blood by rarifying the air. 

A bubo, in this cafe, ought to be drawn outward by cupping- 
glaffes, and brought to fuppuration. Wifeman. 


A dome; the hemifpherical fummit 


Cu’PREOUS. adj. [cupreus, Latin.] Coppery; confifting of 
copper. è 
Having, by the, intervention of a little fal armoniack, made 


copper inflammable, I took fome fmall grains, and put them 
under the wiek of a burning candle, whereby they were with 
the melted tallow fo kindled. that the green, not blue; flame 
of the cupreous body did burn for a good while. Boyle. 
Cur. n.f- [4erre, Dutch. See CurtTar.] 
x. A worthlefs degenerate dog. 
. How does your fallow greyhound, fir ?— 
Tis a good dog. 
— Ad curs ir. : 
—Sir, he’s a good dog, and a fair dogs Shakefpeare. 
Here’s an old drudging cur turned off to fhift for himfelf, 
for want of the very teeth and heels that he had loft in his 
mafter’s fervice. LL’ Eftranges 








A. cur may bear 
‘The name of tiger, lion, or whate’er 
Denotes the nobleft or the faireft beaft 
2. A term of reproach for a man, 
. What would you have, ye curs, 
‘That like not peace nor war? Shake/peare. 
This knight had occafion to inquire the way to St. Anne’s- 
lane»; upon which the perfon, whom he {poke to, called him a 
young popifh cur, and afked him, who made Anne a faint. 
Addifon’s egy ok 
Cu’RABLE. adj. [from cure.] ‘That admits a remedy; that 
may. be healed. 
A. confumption of the lungs, at the beginning, herein dif- 
fers from all other curaéle difeafes, that it is not to be worn 


Drydem 


away by change of diet, or a chearful fpirit. Harvey. 
A defperate wound muft fkilful hands employ, 
But thine is curable by Philip’s boy. Dryden. 


Cu’RABLENESS. 7% /. [from curable.] Poffbility to be healed. 
Cu’racy. n.f. [from curate.] Employment of a curate, dif- 
tinét from a benefice; employment which a hired clergyman 
holds under the beneficiary. 
They get into orders as foon as they can, and, if they be 
very fortunate, arrive in time to a curacy here in town. Swif?. 
CU'RATE. n.f: [curator, Lat.] A clergyman hired to per- 
form the duties of another. 
He fpar’d no pains; for curate he had none ; 
Nor durft he truft another with his care. 
2. A parifh prieft. - 
I thought the Englifh of curate had been an ecclefiaftical 


Dryden. 


hireling.—-—-No fuch matter ; the proper import of the word- 


fignifies one who has the cure of fouls. Cllier. 
Cu’RATESHIP. a. /. [from curate.] “The fame with curacy. 
Cu’RATIVE. adj. [from cure.] Relating to the cure of dif- 
eafes ; not prefervative. 
The therapeutick or curative phyfick, we term that which 
reftores the patient unto fanity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
T here may be taken proper ufeful indications, both prefer- 
vative and curative, from the qualities of the air. Arbuthnot. 


CURATOR, n. f- (J-atin.] One that has the care and fuper- 


_intendence of any thing. 
The curators of Bedlam affure us, that fome lunaticks are 
perfons of honour. Suift. 
CURB. n.f. (courber, to bend, French. ] 
x. A curb is an iron chain, made faft to the upper part of the 
N? XXXV. 


CUR 


branches of the bridle, in a hole called the eye, and running. 
over the beard of the horfe. farrier’s Dict. 
The ox hath his bow, the horfe his <uré, and the faulcon 
his bells ; fo man hath his defire. Shake/peare. 
So four fierce courfers, ftarting to the race, 
Scow’r through the plain, and lengthen ev’ry pace ; 
Nor reins, nor cw bs, nor threat’ning cries they fear. Dryden. 
2. Reftraint ; inhibition ; oppofition; hindrance. 
The Roman ftate, whofe courfe will on 
‘The way it takes, cracking ten thoufand curbs 
Of more ftrong links afunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. 
We remain 
In ftri€te{t bondage, though thus far remov'd, 
Under th’ inevitable curb, referv’d 


Shake/peare. 


His captive multitude. Ailton. 
| By thefe men, religion, that fhould be 
‘The curb, is made the fpur to tyranny. Denham. 


Even they who think us under no other tic to the true in- 
tereft of our country, will allow this to be an effectual curd 
upon us. Atterbury. 

3. A curb is a hard and callous tumour, which runs along the 
infide of a horfe’s hoof; thatis, on that part of the hoof that 
is oppofite to the leg of the lame fide. farricr’s Dié. 


To CurB. v.a. [from the noun.] 


1. To guide or reftrain a horfe with a curb. 
art wield their arms, part curd the foaming fteed. AZilton. 
2. Toreftrain; to inhibit; to check; to confine ; to hold back. 
Were not the laws planted amongft them at the firft, and 
had they not governors to curó and keep them {till in awe and 
obedience ? Spen/fer. 
‘Then thou, the mother of fo fwect a child, 
Her falfe imagin’d lofs ceafe to lament, 
And wifely learn to curé thy forrows wild. Miltone 
If fenfe and learning are fuch unfociable imperious things, 
he ought to keep down the growth of his reafon, and curb his 
intelle€tuals. Collier. 
At this fhe curb’d a groan, that elle had come ; 
And paufing, view’d the prefent in the tomb ; 
‘Then to the heart ador’d devoutly glew’d 
Her lips, and raifing it, her fpeech renew’d. 
Till force returns, his ardour we reftrain, 
And curé his warlike wifh to crofs the. main. 
Knowing when a mufe fhould be indulged 
In her full fight, and when fhe fhould be curbed. Refcommon. 
Some poor cottage on the mountain’s brow, 
Where pinching want muft curb thy warm defires, 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


And houfhold cares fupprefs thy genial fires. Prior. 
Nature to all things fix’d the limits fit, 
And wifely caré’d proud man’s pretending wit. Pope. 
2. Sometimes with from; fometimes with of. 
_ Yet you are curb’d from that enlargement by 
‘The confeguence of the crown. Shake/peare. 


CURD. n.f: ee CRUDLE.}] The coagulation of milk; thë 
concretion of the thicker parts of any liquor. 
Milk of itfelf is fuch a compound of cream, curds, and 
whey, as it is eafily turned and diffolved. Bacon. 
This night, at leaft, with nre forget your care ; 
Chefnuts and curds, and cream fhall be your fare. Dryden. 
Let Sporus tremble.—What! that thing of filk! 
Sporus, that mere white curd of afs’s milk ? Pope. 
Zo Curd. v.a. [from the noun.] ‘To turn tö curds; to caufe 
to coagulate. 
Maiden, does it card thy blood, 
‘To fay I am thy mother ? Shakefpeare. 
To Cu’RDLE. v. n. [from curd.] ‘To coagulate; to fhoot tó- 
gether ; to concrete. 
Powder of mint, arid powder of red rofes, keep the milk 


fomewhat from turning or curdling in the ftomach. Bacon. 
Some to the houfe, 
The fold, and dairy, hungry bend their flight; 
Sip round the pail, or tafte the curdling cheefé. Thom/fon: 


To Cu/’RDLE. vV. a. 
cretions. ‘ 
His changed powers at firft themfelves not felt, 
Till curdled cold his courage ’gan t’ affail-. _  Spenfer. 
Mixed with the -fixth part of a fpoonful of milk, it burnt 
to the fpace of one hundred pulfes, and the milk was «urd/ed. 
Bacon's Natural Fiifiory. 
My foul is all the fame, , . 

Unmov’d with fear, and mov'd with martial famie 3 

But my chill blood is curdled iri my veins, 


To caufe to coagulate ; to force into ċor- 


And f{carce the fhadow of a mah remains. Dryden. 
Ev’n now Í fall a vi&tim to thy wrongs i 

Ev’n now a fatal draught works out my foul’ 

Ev’n now it curd/es in my fhrinking veins } 

The lazy blood, arid freezes at my heart. Smith. 


There is in the {pirit of wine fome acidity; by which brandy 

curdles milk. Floyer. 

Cu RDY. adj. [from curd.] Coagulated; còncreted ; full of 
curds ; curdled. 


6b Jc 


C U R 


It differs from a vegetable cmulfion, by coagulating into a 


cu: dy mafs with acids. Aréuthnot. 
SURE. n.j. [ u a, Latin.] 
t. Remedy ; reftorative. 
This league that we have made, 
Will give her fadnefs very little cure. 
Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady? : Shake/peare. 
Cold, hunger, prifons, ills without a cure, 
All thefe he muft, and guiltlefs oft, endure. Dryden. 


Now we’re ador’d, and the next hour difpleafe ; R 
At firft your :ure, and after your difeafe. Granville. 
Horace advifes the Romans to feek a feat in fome remote part, 
by way of a cure for the corruption of their manners. Swift. 
2. Act of healing. 
I do cures to-day, and to-morrow. Luke. 
3- The benefice or employment of a curate or clergyman. ~ 
If his cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing be faid againft 
entangling property, fpinning out caufes, fqueezing clients, 
and making the laws a greater grievance than thofe who break 
them. Collier. 
To Cure. v. a. [euro, Latin.] i 
I. To heal; to reftore to health; to remedy 5; to recover: with 
of before the difeafe. Ufed of paticnts or difcafes. 
The bones, in fharp colds, wax brittle; and therefore all 
contufions of bones, in hard weather, are more difficult to 
cure. Bacon. 
Here the poor lover, that has long endur’d 
Some proud nymph’s{corn, of his fond paffion’s cur’d. aller. 


I never knew any man cured of inattention. Swift. 
Hear what from love unpraéctis’d hearts endure, 

From love, the fole difeafe thou canft not cure. Pope. 

2. To prepare in any manner, fo as to be preferved from cor- 


ruption. 
The beef would be fo ill chofen, or fo ill cured, as to ftink 
many times before it came fo far as Holland. _ Temple. 
Cu’RELESS. adj. [cure and /efs.] Without cure; without re- 
medy. : ` 
Bootlefs are plaints, and cure/e/s are my wounds ; 
No way to fly, nor ftrength to hold out Shakefpeare. 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 


To, curele/s ruin. Shake/peare. 
If, faid he, 

Your grief alone is hard captivity, 

For love of heav’n, with patience undergo 

A curelefs ill, fince fate will have it fo. Dryden. 


Cu’RER. 2. /. [from cure.] A healer; a phyfician. 
He is a curer of fouls, and. you a curer of bodies: if you 
fhould fight, you go againit the hair of your profeffions. Shak. 
‘The indexterity and worfe fuccefs of the moft famous of 
our confumptiori curers, do evidently demonftrate their dim- 
nefs in beholding its caufes. 
Cu’RFEW. 2. f. [ couvre feu, French.] An evening-peal, by 
which the conqueror willed, that every man fhould rake up 
‘ his fire, and put out his light; fo that in many places at this 
day, where a bell is cuftomarily rung towards bed time, it is 


faid to ring curfew. Cowel. 
You whofe paftime 
¢ Is to make midnight mufhrooms, that rejoice 
‘To hear the folemn curfew. Shake/peare. 
Oft on a plat of rifing ground, 
J hear the far off curfew ena. 
Over fome wide-water’d fhoar, 
Swinging flow with fullen roar. Milton. 


‘2. A cover for a fire; a fireplate. 

But now for pans, pots, curfews, counters and the like, 
the beauty will not be fo much refpeéted, fo as the compound 
ftuff is like to pafs. Bacon. 

Curia’itrry. 2. /. [from curialis, Lat.] The privileges, pre- 
rogatives, or perhaps retinue of a court. ` 
he court and curia/ity. 
Curio’sity. n. f. [from curious.] ` 
1.` Inquifitivenefs ; inclination to enquiry. 
2. Nicety ; delicacy. i 

When thou waft in thy gilt, and thy perfume, they mockt 

thee for too much cu iofity; in thy rags thou knoweft none, 
- but art defpifed for the contrary. Shake/peare. 
3- Accuracy; exaétnefs. 

Qualities are fo weighed, that curiofity in neither can make 
choice of either’s moiety. Shake/peare. 

Our eyes and fenfes, however armed or affifted, are too 
grofs to difcern the curfofity of the workmanfhip of nature. 

Ray on the Creation. 


Bacon. 


4. An á&t of curiofity ; nice experiment. 
There hath bcen praétifed alfo a curiofity, to fet a tree upon 

the north-fide of a wall, and, at a little height, to draw it 
through the wall, and {pread it upon the fouth-fide ; con- 
‘ceiving that the root and lower part of the ftock fhould enjoy 
the frefhnefs of the ‘fhade, and the upper boughs and fruit, the 
comfort of the fun; but it forted not. Bacon. 
5- An object of curiofity; rarity. 


Harvey. 


CUR 


We took a ramble together to fee the curiofities of this great 


town. Addijon. 
CU’RIOUS. adj. [curiofus, Latin.] ; 
1. Inquifitive ; defirous of information ; addicied to enquiry. 
Be not curious in unneceflary matters ; for more things are 


fhewn unto thee than men underftand. ccluf: 
Even then to them the fpirit of lyes fuggefts, 
That they were blind, becaufe they faw not ill ; 
And breath’d into their uncorrupted breafts 
A curious. wilh, which did corrupt -their will. Davies. 


2. Attentive to; diligent about: fometimes with after. 
It is pity a gentleman fo very curious after things that were 
elegant and beautiful, fhould not have been as curious as to 


their origin, their ufes, and their natural hiftory. Woodward. 
3- Sometimes with of. 
Then thus a fenior of the place replies, 
Well read, and curious of antiquities. Dryden: 


4. Accurate; careful not to miftake,. 

*Till Arrianifm had made it a matter of great fharpnefs and 
fubtlety of witto be a found believing Chriftian, men were 
not curious what fyllables or particles of {peech they ufed. Zook. 

5. Difficult to oleate 3 folicitous of perfection; not negligent ; 
full of care. : 

A temperate perfon is not curious of fancies and-deliciouf— 
nefs ; he thinks not much, and fpeaks not often of meat and 
drink. Taylor. 

6. Exact; nice; fubtle. . . 

Both thefe fenfes embrace their objeéts at greater diftance, 
with more variety, and with a moie cuřious difcrimination, 
‘than the other fenfe. 

7- Artful; not negleétful 3 not fortuitous. 
A vaile obfcur’d the funfhine of her eyes, 

‘The rofe within herfelf her fweetnefs clofed ; 
Each ornament about her feemly lies, 

By curious chance, or carelefs art, compofed. . Fairfax. 
8. Elegant; neat; laboured ; finifhed. * 
nderftanding to devife cz ious works, to work in gold. Ex. 
9- Rigid; fevere; rigorous. 
For curious I cannot be with you, 
Signior Baptifta, of whom I hear fo well. 
Cu’riousry. adv. [from curious. ] 
x. Inquifitively ; attentively ; ftudioufly. 

At firft I thought there had been no light reflected from the 
water in that place; but obferving it more curioufly, I faw 
within it feveral {maller round fpots, which appeared much 
blacker and darker than the reft. Newton. 

2. Elegantly ; neatly. 
or is it the having of wheels and fprings, though never 
fo curioufly wrought, and artificially fet, but the winding of 
them up, that muft give motion to the watch. ` : South. 
3- Artfully ; exactly. 
Captioufly. 
URL. 7. £ [from the verb. ] 
I. A ringlet of hair. 
_ She appareled herfelf like a page, cutting off her hair, leav- 
ing nothing but the fhort cur/s to cover that noble head. Sidney. 
Juft as in a& he ftood, in clouds enfhrin’d, 

Her hand fhe faften’d on his hair behind ; 

‘Then backward by his yellow curls fhe drew 

To him, and him alone confefs’d in view. Dryden: 

2. Undulation; wave ; finuofity ; flexure. 

‘Thus it happens, if the glafs of the prifms be free from 
veins, and their fides be accurately plain and well polifhed, 
without thofe numberlefs waves or cur/s, which ufually arife 
from the fand holes, a little f{moothed in polifhing with 


Newton's Optakt 
c 
To CURL. v. a. [4rollen, Dut. cynpan, Sax. rille, Dan.] 
I. To turn the hair in ringlets. 
What haft thou been ?—— 
—A ferving man, proud in heart and mind, that curled m 
hair, wore gloves in my cap, -ferved the luft of my miftrefa’s 


heart, and did the a&t of darkneis with her. Shak. 
a5 EO writhe ; to twift. mere 


3- To drefs with curls. 
If fhe firft meet the curled Antony, 
He’ll make demand of her kifs. Shake/peares 
Up the trees 
Climbing, fat thicker than the {naky locks 
That curfid Megzra. 


Shake/peare. 


t cu r . Milton. 
4- To raife in waves, undulations, or finuofities. 
f The vifitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monftrous heads. Shake/peare. 
Seas would he pools, without the brufhing air 

To curl the waves. Dryden. 

To Curt. v. z. 


I. To fhrink into ringlets. 


Thofe flender ærial bodies are feparated .and ftretched out, 


which otherwife, by reafon of their fexiblenefs and weight, 
would flag or curl. Boyle. 


2. To 


CU R 


2. To rife in undulations: 
To every nobler portion of the town, 
The curling billows roul their reftlefs tide ; 
In parties now they ftragele up and down, 
As armies, casecee Ss: for prey divide. 
While curling fmoaks from village tops are feen. 
3. To twift itfelf. 
“  Yhen round her flender waift he curľd, 
And ftamp’d an image of himfelf a fov’reign of the world. 
r Drydens Fables. 


Dryden. 
Pope. 


CU'RLEW. 2. f. [courlieu, French.] 

x. A kind of water-fowl, with a large beak of a grey colour, 
with red and black fpots. i 
2. A bird larger than a partridge, with longer legs. It runs 
very fwiftly, and frequents the cornfields in Spain, in Sicily, 
and fometimes in France. TEVOUX. 

CUKMU'DGEON.-z. f- [It is a vitious manner of pro- 
nouncing cæur mechant, Fr. an unknown correfpondent.] An 
avaritious churlifh fellow; a mifer; a niggard; a churl; a 
griper. 

And when he has it in his claws, 

He’ll not be hide+bound:to the caufe; 

Wor fhalt thou find. him a curmudgeon, 

If thou difpatch it without grudging. fiudibras. 

Their wine and their victuals hefe curmudgeon lubberds 

Lock up from my fight, in cellars and cupboards. Swift. 

A man’s way of living is commended, becaufe he will 
give any rate for it; and a man will give any rate rather than 
pafs for a poor wretch, or a penurious curmudgeon. Locke. 

Cu RMUDG. ONLY. adj. (ftom curmudgeon.] Avaricious; co- 
vetous ; churlifh; niggardly. 

In a country where he that killed a hog invited the neigh- 
bourhood, a curmudgeonly fellow advifed with his companions 
how he might fave the charge. L Eftrang ° 

CURRANT: 2. f: 

x. The tree hath no prickles; the leaves are la : the flower 
confifts of five leaves, placed in form of a rofe: the ovary, 
which arifes from the center of the fower-cup, becomes a 
globular fruit, produced in bunches. 

2. A {mall dried grape, properly written corinth. 

They buitter’d currants on fat veal beftow’d, 

And rumps of beef with virgin honey ftew’d ; 

Infipid tafte, old friend, to them who Paris know, 

` Where rocombole, fhallot, and the rank garlick grow. King. 

Cu’rRency. 2. /. [from current.) . 

x. Circulation; power of paffing from hand to hand. 

The currency of thofe half-pence would, in the univerfal 
opinion of our people, be utterly deftructive to this kirg- 
dom. Swift. 

2. General reception. l 

3- Fluency; readinefs of utterance; eafinefs of pronunciation. 

4. Continuance ; conftant flow ; uninterrupted courfe. 

The currency of time tö eftablifh a cuftom;, ought to be 
with a continuando from the beginning to the end of the term 
prefcribed. Alife. 

5. Genéral efteem ; the rate at which any thing is vulgarly va- 
lued“ ‘ 

He that thinketh Spain to be fome great over-match for this 
eftate, affifted as it is, and, may be, is no good mintman, but 
takes greatnefs of kingdoms according to their bulk and cr- 
rency, and not after intrinfick value. Bacon. 

6. The papers ftamped in the Englifh colonies by authority, and 
paffing for money. 

CU’RRENT. adj. [currens, Latin.] 

x. Circulatory; paffing from hand to hand. 

Shekels of filver, current money with the merchant. Gez. 

‘That there was current money in Abraham’s time is paft 
doubt, though it is not fure that it was ftampt; for he is faid 
to be rich in cattle, in filver, and in gold. Arbuthnot. 

2. Generally received ; uncontradicted ; authoritative. 

Many ftrange bruits are received for current. Sidney. 

Becaufe fuch as openly reprove fuppofed diforders of ftate, 
are taken for principal friends to the common benefit of all, 
under this fair and plaufible colour, whatfoever they utter 
paffeth for good and current. ftooker. 

I have collected the facts, with all poffible impartiality, from 
the current hiftories of thofe times. Swift. 

3. Common; general. 

They have been trained up from thcir infancy in, one feg 
of notions, without ever hearing or knowing what other opi- 
nions are current among mankind. iF atts. 

About three months ago we had a current report of the 
king of France’s death. : _ Addifon. 

4. Popular; fuch as is eftablifhed by vulgar eftımation. 

We are alfo to confider the difference between worth and 
merit, ftritly taken; that is, a man’s intrinfick ; this, his 
current va)uc.? G: ew. 

5. Fafhionable; popular. 

z Oft leaving what is natural and fit, 

The current folly proves our ready wit; 

And authors think their reputation fafe, 


Which lives as long as fools are pleas’d to laugh. Pope 


C UR 


6. Pafable; fuch as may be allowed or admitted 
Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canft make 
No excufe@ current, but to hang thvfelf. Shaie, perire. 
7. What is now paffing ; what is at preifent in its courfé; as, 
the current year. 
CURRENT. 7. f. 
I. A running ftream. 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 
Thou know’ft, being ftopp’d, impatientiy doth rage ; 
But his fair courfe is not hindered : 
He makes {weet mufick with th’ enamel’d fton:s. Shake/p. 
Thefe inequalities will vanifh in one place, and prefently 
appear in another, and feem perfeétly to move like waves, 
fucceeding and deftroying one another ; fave that their motion 
oftentimes feems to be quickeft, as if in that vaft fea they 


were carried on by a current, or at leaft by a tide. Boyle. 
Heav’n her Eridanus no more fhall boaft, 
W hoft fame in thine, like leffer currents loft ; 
Thy nobler ftreams fhall vifit Jove’s abodes, 
To fhine among the ftars, and bathe the gods. Denham. 


Not fabled Po more fwells the poet’s lays, 
While through the fky his fhining current trays. Pope, 
2. [In navigation ] Currents are certain progrėffive motions of 
the water of the fea in feveral places, cither quite down to the 
bottom, or to a certain determinate depth ; by which a fhip 
may happen to be carried more fwiftly or retarded in her 
courfe, according to the direétion of the current, with or 
againft the way of the fhip. Harris. 
Cu’RRENTLY. adj. [from current.] 
I. In a conftant motion. 
2. Without oppofition. 
he very caufe which maketh the fimple and ignorant to 
think they even fee how the word of God runneth currently 
on your fide, is, that their minds are foreftalled; and their 
‘ conceits perverted beforehand. Hookers 
3- Popularly ; fafhionably ; generally. 
4- Without ceafing. 


' Cu’RRENTNEsSS. 7. f. [from current. ] 
.x. Circulatiom 


2. General reception. 
3. Eafinefs of pronunciation. 

When fubftantialnefs combineth with delightfulnefs, and 
currenine/s with ftayednefs, how can the language found other 
than moft full of fweetnefs ? Cambden. 

Currier. 2. f- [coriarius, Latin.] One who dreffes and pares 
leather for thofe who make fhoes, or other things. 

A currier bought a bearfkin of a huntfman, -and laid him 
down ready money for it. L’ Eftrange. 

Warn’d by frequent ills, the way they found, 

To lodge their loathfome carrion under ground ; 

For ufelefs to the currier were theit hides, 

Wor could their tainted flefh with ocean tides 
. Be free’d from filth. Dryden. 

Cu’RRIsH. adj. [from cur.] Having the qualities of a dege- 
nerate dog ; brutal ; four; quarrelfome; maligriant ; churlifh; 
uncivil ; untractable; ittipracticable. 

Sweet fpeaking oft a currifS heart reclaims. Sidney: 
No care of juftice, nor no rule of rea‘on, 

No tetriperance, not no regard of feafon, 

Did thenceforth ever enter in his mind, 

But cruelty, the fign of currifs Kind. 

In fafhions wayward, and in love unkind ; 

For Cupid deigns not wound a currifs mind. 

would fhe were in heaven, fo fhe could 

Entreat fome pow’r to cHange this curri/fh Jew. Shake/pearé. 

She fays yout dög wasacuf; and tells you, curri/fs thanks 
is good enough for fuch a prefent. Shake/pearé« 

Jo CU’/RRY. ù. a. [co-ium, Latin.] - 

1. To drefs leather, by beating and rubbing it. 

2. To beat; to drub; to threfh; to chaftife. 

A deep defign in’t to divide 

The well affected that confide ; 

py fetting brother againít brothér; 

o claw and curry one añothėr: : Fludibras: 

I may expeét her to take caré of her family, and curry her 
hide in cafe of refufal. 

3- To rub a borfe with a f{cratching inftrtument, fo as fo fmooth 
his coat, and prom:.te his flefh. 

Frictions make the parts more flefhy and full; as we fee 
both in men, and in the currying of horfés: the caufe is, for 
that they draw a greater quantity of f{pirits and blIoéd to the 
parts. Bacon. 

4. To feratch in kindnefs ; to rub dowrt with flattery ; to tickle. 

If I had a fuit to mafter Shallow, | would humour his men, 
if to his men, I would curry with mafter Shallow. Shake/peare. 

5. To Cu’: RY Favour. To become a favourite by petty offies 
cioufnels, flight kindneffes, or flattery. 

He judged them ftifl ovér-abjectly to fawn upon the hea- 
thens, and to curry favour with infidels. _ Hooker. 

This humour fucceeded fo with the puppy, that an afs 
would go the faine way to work to curry favour for him- 
felf. s y AF anges 
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Spenfer. 
Fairfax. 


GUR 


Currycomes. n. /- [from curry and comb.] An iron inftru- 
ment ufed for currying horfes. 

He has a clearer idea from a little print than from a long 
definition ; and fo he would have of _//rigi/ and /ffrum, if, in- 
ftead of a cur: ycomb and cymbal, he could fee ftamped in the 
margin fmall pictures of thefe inftruments. Locke. 

Jo CURSE. v. a. [cunyian, Saxon.) . 
1. To with evil to; to execrate ; to devote. 

Curfe me this people ; for they are too mighty for me. Num. 

After Solyman had looked upon the dead body, and bitterly 
curfed the fame, he caufed a great weight to be tied unto it, 
and fo caft unto the fea. : Knolles. 

What, yet again! the third time haft thou cur/? me: 

This imprecation was for Laius’ death, 

And thou haft wifhed me like him. Dryden. 
2. To mifchief; to afflict; to torment. 

On impious realms and barb’rous kings impofe 

Thy plagues, and curfe ’em with fuch fons as thofe. Pope. 
To Curse. v.z. To imprecate; to deny or affirm with im- 

precation of divine vengeancc. ` 

The filver about which thou curfed/?,, and tpeakeft of alfo in 
my cars, behold the filver is with me. Jud. xvi. 2. 

Curse. z. /. [from the verb.) ; 
1. Malediction ; wifh of evil to another. 

Neither have I fuffercd my mouth to fin, by wifhing a cur/e 
to his foul. ‘Jobs xxxi. 30- 

I never went from your lordfhip but with a longing to re- 
turn; or without a hearty cure to him who invented cere- 
monies, and put me on the neceffity of withdrawing. Dryden. 

2. Affliétion ; torment; vexation. 
Curfe on the ftripling ! how he apes his fire ! , 

Ambitioufly fententious ! : Addifon. 
Cu’RSED. participial adj. [from curfe.] 

1. Under a curfe ; hateful ; deteftable ; abominable ; wicked. 
Merciful pow’rs ! 

Reftrain in mc the curfed thoughts that nature 

Gives way to in repofe. 

2. Unholy; unfanéctified ; blafted by a curfe. 
Come, lady, while heav’n lends us grace, 

Le: us fly this curfed place, 

Left the forcerer us entice 

With fome other new device 5; 

Not a wafte or needlefs found, 

*Till we come to holier ground. 

3. Vexatious ; troublefome. 
This curfed quarrel be no more renew’d ; 

Be, as becomes a wife, obedient ftill ; 

Though griev’d, yet fubjeét to her hufband’s will. Dryden. 

One day, I think, in Paradife he liv’d; 

Deftin’d the next his journey to purfue, 

Where wounding thorns and curfed thiftles grew. Priors 
CURSEDLY. adv. [from curfed.]. iferably ; fhamefully : a 

low cant word. 

Satisfa€&tion and reftitution lies fo curfed/y hard on the giz- 
zards of our publicans. £ : L’ Eftrange. 

Sure this is a nation that is curfedly afraid of being over-run 
with too much politenefs, and cannot regain one great genius 
but at the expence of another. Pope. 

ai ee e n. f. [from curfed.] The ftate of being under a 
curfe. 
oe ener n. f- [from cur.] Dogthip; meannefs; fcoundrel- 
p- 
How durft he, I fay, oppofe thy curfbip, 

*Gainft arms, akon, aaa worlhin. 4Fdudibras. 
CU’ RSITOR. n. f. [Latin.] An officer or clerk belonging to 
the Chancery, that makes out original writs. “hey are called 

clerks of courfe, in the oath of the clerks of Chancery. Of 
thefe there are twenty-four in number, which have certain 
{hires allotted to each of them, into which they make out 
fuch original writs as are required. T hey are a corporation 
among themfelves. Cowe/. 

‘Then is the recognition and value, figned with the hand- 
writing of that juftice, carried by the cu/itor in Chancery for 
that fhire where thofe lands do lie, and by him is a writ of 
covenant thereupon drawn, and ingroffed in parchment. Bacon. 

Cu’RSORARY. adj. [from curfus, atin.] Curfory ; hafty; 
oro eta! A word, I believe, only found in the following 
ine. 


Shake/peare. 


Milton. 


I have but with a curforary eye 
44 O’erglanc’d the articles. 
Cu’Rsority. adv. [from curjfory.]  Hattily ; 
without folicitous attention. 
This power, and no other, Luther difowns, as any one 
that views the place but curforily muft needs fee. Atterbury. 
CU RSORIN FSS. 2. /. [from curfory.] Slight attention. 
CU’RSORY . adj. [from curforius, Latin.] Hafty; quick; in- 
attentive; carelefs. 
The firit, upon a curfory and fuperficial view, appeared 
like the head of another. man. Addi,on. 
Curst. adj. Froward; pecvifh ; malignant; mifchievous ; 
malicious ; {narling. 
Mr. Mafon, after his manner, was very merry with both 


Shake/peare. 


without care ; 
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parties, pleafantly playing both with the fhrewd touches of 
many curf? boys, and with the fmall difcretion of many lewd” 
{choolmatfters. Ajcham. 
I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 
Let her not hurt me: I was never curf? ; 
l have no gift at all in fhrewifhnefs : 
I am aright maid, for my cowardice ; 
Let her not ftrike me. Shake/peure. 
T’ll go fee if the bear be gone from the genteman, and 
how much he hath eaten: they are never cur/f but when they 
are hungry. Shake/peare. 
Her only fault, and that is fault enough, 
Is, that fhe is prose A curft, 
And fhrewd and forward, fo beyond all meafure, 
‘That, were my ftate far worfer than it is, 
I would not wed her for a mine of gold. aa a ak 
Go, write in a martial hand; be cuz/? and brief. t is no 
matter how witty, fo it be cloquent, and full of invention. SA. 
When I diffuaded him from his intent, 
And found him pight to do it with cur/? fpeech, 


I threaten’d to difcover him. Shake/peare. 
And though his mind 
Be ne’er fo cur/?7, his tongue is kind. Cra/haw. 


Cu’RsTNEss. 2. /- [from curf#.] Peevifhnefs; frowardnefs ; 
malignity. 
Then, noble partners, 
‘Touch you the fow’reft points with fweeteft terms, 
Nor curfine/s grow to the matter: Shake/peare. 
Her mouth fhe writh’d, ber forehead taught to frown, 
`- Her eyes to f{parkle fires to love unknown ; 
Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did fhew, 
And ev’ry feature {poke aloud the cxz/ine/s of a threw. Dryd. 

CURT. adj. [from curtus, Latin.] Short. 

To CURTAIL. v. a. [curto, Latin.] It was anciently written 
curtal, which perhaps is more proper; but dogs that had their 
tails cut, being called curtal dogs, the word was vulgarly con- 
ceived to mean originally to cut the tail, and was in time writ- 
ten according to that notion. ] 

I1. To cut off; to cut fhort ; to fhorten. 

I, that am curtail’d of all fair proportion, 
Deform’d, unfinifh’d, fent before my time 


Into this breathing world. Shake/p. 
Then why fhould we ourfelves abridge, 
And curtail our own privilege ? Fiudibras. 


Scribblers fend us over their trafh in profe and verfe, with 
abominable curtailings and quaint modernifms. Swift. 
This general employ, and expence of their time, would as 
affuredly curtail and retrench the ordinary means of know- 
ledge and erudition, as it would fhorten the opportunities of 
vice. Poodward. 
Perhaps this humour of {peaking no more than we muft, 
has fo miferably curtailed fome of our words ; and, in familiar 
writings and converfations, they often lofe all but their firft 
fyllables. Addifon. 

Ít has of before the thing cut off. 

The count affured the court, that Faét his antagonift had 
taken a wrong name, having curtailed it of three letters ; for 
that his name was not Fast, but Fad?ion. Addifon. 
Cu’RTAIL Dog. x. f. A dog whofe tail is cut off, and who is 

therefore hindered in courfing. Perhaps this word may be 

the original of cur. 

I, amazed, ran from her as a witch ; and I think, if m 
breaft had not been made of faith, and my heart of fteel, fhe 
had transformed me to a curtail dog, and made me turn i’ th” 
wheel. Shuke/peare. 

CURTAIN. z. f. [cortina, Latin. } 

I. A cloth contracted or expanded at pleafure, to admitor ex- 
clude the light ; to conceal or difcover any thing; to fhadea 
bed ; to darken a room. 

_ Their curtains ought to be kept open, fo as to renew the 
air. l Ar: buthnot. 
So through white cu*rains fhot a tim’rous ray, 


2. 


And opd thofe cycs that muft cclipfe the day. Pope. 
‘Thy hand, great dulncfs! let’s the curate tail: e 
And univerfal darknefs buries all. Pope. 


2. To draw the CURTAIN. 
light, or conceal the object. 
mutt draw a.urtain before the work for a while, and 
keep your patience a little in fufpence, till materials are pre- 
pared. Burnet. 
Once more I write to you, and this once will be the laft: 
the curtain will foon be drawn between my friend and me, 
and nothing left but to wifh you a long good night. Pope. 
3- To open it fo as to difcern the objeét. 
Had I forgot thee? Oh, come in, A milia : 
Soft, by and by; let me the curtains draw. z 
W here art thou ? What’s the matter with thee now ? Shak. 
So foon as the all-chcering fun 
Sheuld in the fartheft Eaft begin to draw 
The fhady cartata from Aurora's bed, 
Pence, the lovers are aflerp. 


To clofe it fo as to fhut out the 


Sheke/peare. 
Th cy¢ 
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They, fweet turtles ! folded lie 
In the laft knot that love could tie: 
Let them fleep, let them fleep on, 
Till this ftormy night be gone ; 
And th’ eternal morrow dawn, 
Then the curtain will be drawn, 
And they waken with that light, 
V7 hoíe day fhall never fleep in night. _ Crafbaw.. 
4. [In fortification.] ‘Chat part of the wall or rampart that lies 
between two battions. Military Dict. 
‘The governour, not difcouraged, fuddenly of timber and 
boards raifed up a curtain twelve foot high, at the back of 
his foldiers. Knolles. 
CuRTAIN-LECTURE. 2. {. [from curtain and Ieffure.] A re- 
proof given by a wife to her hufband in bed. 
What endlefs brawls by wives are bred ! 
The curtain-leéfure makes a mournful bed. Dryden. 
She ought to’exert the authority of the curtain-le&fure, and, 
if fhe finds him of a rebellious difpofition, to tame him. 4ddi/. 


To Cu’RTAIN. V. a. [from the noun.] To inclofe or accom-. 


modate with curtains. i 
Now o'er one half the world 
Nature feems dead,-and wicked dreamis abufe 
The curtain’d fleep. 

The wand’ring prince and Dido, 
When with a happy ftorm. they were furpriz’d, 
And curtain’d with a counfel-keeping cave. 

But in her temple’s laft recefs inclos’d, 
On dulnefs’ lap th’ anointed head repos’d-: 
Him clofe the curtain’d round with vapours blue, 

And foft befprinkled with Cimmerian dew. - 
Cu’RTATE Diffance. n. f. [In aftronomy.] The diftance of a 
planet’s place from the fun, reduced to the ecliptick. i 
CURTA'TION. 2. f: [from curto, to fhorten, Latin.] The in- 

terval between a planet’s di from the fun and ms curtate 


Shake/peare. 


Shake/peare. 


diftance. ET So 
hd satire rere ¢ See CUTLASS. 
Cu’rtrsy. See COURTESY. 


Cu’RVATED. adj. [curvatus, Latin.] Bent. s 
‘Curva’tion. 7#. f- [curvo, Latin.] The a& of bending or 
crooking. l A 
Cu’rRVATURE. 2. /: [from curve.] Crookednefs; inflexion 5 

manner of bending. z 
It is bent after the manner of the catenarian curve, by 
which it obtains that curwature that is fafeft for the included 
marrow. . . Ti C. > 
Flaccid it was beyond the aétivity of the mufcle, and 
curvature of the officles, to give it a due tenfion. - 
Curve. adj. [curvus, Latini] Crooked; bent; infleéted ; not 
ftreight. x 
nlefs an intrinfick principle of gravity- or signees ones f 


make it defcribe a curve line’about the at ing body. 
Curve. z. /. Any thing bent; a flexure or cro efs of any 
particular form. 
“And as you lead it round, in artfpl curve, 
With eye intentive mark the fpringing game. Thom/fon. 


Jo CURVE. v. a. [curvo, Latin.] To bend; to crook; to 
inflect. . - i 
And the tongue i$ drawn -back and curved. Folder. 
Jo CURVET. v. n. [corvettare, Italian.) 
x. To leap; to bound. 
Cry, holla! to thy tongue, I pr’ythee: it curwets unfea- 
fonably - ; Shakefpeare. 
Elimfelf he on an earwig fet, 
Yet fcarce he on his back could get, 
So oft and high he did curwet, 
?Ere he himfelf could fettle. , Drayton. 
Seiz’d with unwonted pain, furpriz’d with fright, 
‘The wounded fteed curvets; and, rais’d upright, 
Lights on his feet before: his hoofs behind — 
Spring up in air aloft, and lafh the wind. 
2. To frifk ; to be licentious. ie 
Cou’rvert. 2. f- [from the verb. ] 
I. A leap; a bound. 
2. A frolick ; a prank. 
CURVILINEAR. adj. [curvus and linea, Lat.] 
x. Confifting of a crooked line. 
The impulfe continually draws the celeftial Body ftom its 
rectilinear motion, and forces it into a curvilinear orbit » fo 
~ that it muft be repeated.every minute of time. Gheyne. 
2. Compofed of crooked lines. 
Cu’avity. 2. f. [from curve.] Crookednefs. 
The joined ends of that bone and the ingus receding, make 
a more acute angle at that joint, and give a greater curwity to 
the pofture of the officles. e Folder. 
CU’SHION.-n. f [4uffen, Dutch; couffin, French.] 
x A pillow for the feat; a foft pad placed upon a chair. 
Call Claudius, and fome other of my men; 
I'll have them fleep on cufdbions in my tent. 
z : If you are learn’d, 
Be not as common fools; if you are nots 


N? XXXV. 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 
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Let them have cufSions by you: s Sake/peart. 
But e’re they fat, officious Baucis lays 
Two cufdions ftuff’d with ftrdw, the feat to rarfe; 
Coarfe, byt the beft fhe had. 2 
An Eaftern king put a judge to death for an iniquitous fen- 
tence ; and ordered his hide to be ftuffed into a cufSion, and 
placed upon the tribunal, for the fon to fit on. Swift. 
Cu’sHIONED. adj. [from cufbion.] Seated oñ-a cufhions fup- 
ported by cufhions. i 
. . Many who are cu/hioned upon thrones; would Have ré= 
,„ mained in sada S Differtation on Parties: 
CUSP. a. f: papis, atin.] A term ufed to expreís the poinst 
-or horns of the moon, or other luminary. . Harri. 


@arrTis. 
Cu’sPATED. adj. [from cu/pis, Latin.] Wher the leaves 
Cu’sPIDATED. of a flower end in a point. uincy: 


Cu’sTARD. 7. if: (cwftard, Welfh.] A kind of fweetmeat 
made by boiling eggs with milk and fugar, "till the whole 
thickens into a maís. It is a food much ufed in city feafts. 

He cramm’d them ’till their guts did ake. 
With cawdle, cu/fard, and plumb-cake. FIudibras: 
Now may’rs and fhrieves all hufh’d and fatiate lay ; 
, Yet eat, in dreams, the cuffard of the day. Pope: 

Cu'sToDY. 2. f: {cuffodia, Latin.] 

x. Imprifonment; reftraint of liberty. 

_The council remonftranced unto quéeri Elizabeth the con- 

{piracies againft her life, and therefore théy advifed her, that 

fhould go lefs abroad weakly attended, as fhe ufed ; but the 
queen danfwered, fhe had rather be dead than put in cu/fouy. 

Bacon’s Apophthegris« 

For us enflav’d, is cu/ffody fevere, 

ftripes, and arbitrary puni ent 
` Infliéted ? Ailton. 

2. Care; guardianfhip; charge. 

Under the cuffody and charge of the fons of Merari, fhall 
be.the boards of the tabernacle. umbers: 
We being ftrangers here, how dar’ft thou truft 
So great a charge from thine ewn cu/ffody ? Shakefpeare. 
„An offence it were, rafhly to depart out of the city com- 
mitted to their cu/fedy. i : i Knolles: 
. “There is sensi but one coin ftampt upon the occafion; 
which is made a prefent to the perfon who is celebrated on it : 
this. means the whole fame is in his own cuffody. Addifon: 
4- efence ; prefervation ; fecurity. : ; 
“There was prepared a fleet of thirty fhips for the c#/fody of 


the narrow feas. Bacon: 
CU’STOM. n. f: [couftume, French. ] 
x. Habit ; habitual pra€tice. 
. Blood and deftru&tion fhall be fo in ufe, 
‘That mothers fhall but fmile when they behold 
‘Their infants quarter’d by the hands of war; 
All pity choak’d with cu/ffom of fell deeds. Shaké/peare- 
_ €xuffom, a greater power than nature, feldorm fails to 
make them wortfhip. Locke: 


2. Fafhion; common way of acting. 

3. Eftablifhed manner. 

According to the cy/fom of the prieft’s office, his lot was to 
burn incenfe when he went into the temple of the Lord. Luke. 

And the priefts c2ffom with the n was, that when an 
man offered facrifice, the prieft’s fervants came, while the fle 
was in, with a flefh hook of three teeth in his hands. 1 Sa. 

4- Pra&tife of buying of certain perfons. 

“You fay he is affiduous in his calling, and is he not grown 
rich by it ?. Let him have your cy/#om, but-not your votes. Add. 

5- Application from buyers; as, this trader has good cuftom. 

6. [Inlaw.] A Jaw or right, not written, which, being efta- 
blifhed by long ufe, and the confent of our anceftors, has been, 
and is,. daily practifed. We cannot fay that this or that isa 
cujlom, except we can juftify that it hath continued fo oné 
hundred years ; yet, becaufe that is hard to prove, it is enough 
for the proof of a cu/fom, if two or more can depofe that they 
heard their fathers fay, that it was a cz//om all their time; and 
that their fathers heard their fathers alfo fay, that it was like- 
wife a cuffom in their time. If it is to be proved by record; 
the continuance of a Hundred years. will ferve. uflom is 
either general or particular: general, that which is current 
through England ; particular is that which belongs to. this or 
that county; as gavelkind to Kent, or this or that lordthips 
city, or town. ufiom differs from prefcription ; for cu/fom is 
common to more, and prefcription is particular to this or 
that man: prefcription may be for a far fhorter time. than 
cu/ftom. Cowel. 

7. Tributes tax paid for goods imported, or exported. 

The refidue of thefe ordinary finances bë cafual or uncer- 
tain, as be the efcheats and forfeitures, the cu/foms, butlerage; 
and impofits. acon: 

‘Thofe commodities may be difperfed, after having paid the- 


cuftoms, in Englarid. emple. 
Cuffoms to fteal is fuch a trivial thin 
"That ’tis their charter to defraud their king. Dryden: 


Strabo tells you, that Britain bore heavy taxes; efpeciall 
the cums on the importation of the Gallick trade. Aréuthnot::, 
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Cu'sroMHousE. n. /. The houfe where the taxes upon goods 
imported or exported are collećłed. 

Some cu/lomboufe officers, birds of paflage, and oppreffive 
thrifty fquires, are the only thriving people amoneft us. Swift. 

Cu’sTOMARLE. adj. [from cuffom.] Common; habitual; fre- 
uent. 

Gis ume TEE n. f. [from cu/fomable.] 

x. Frequency ; habit. 

2. Conformity to cuftom. 

Cu sTOMABLY. adu. [from cuffomable.] According to cuftom. 

Kingdoms have cuffomably been carried away by right of 
fucceffion, according to proximity of blood. Flayıcard. 

Cu’sTOMARILY. adv. [from cuflomary.] Habitually ; com- 
monly. 

To call God to witnefs truth, or a lyc perhaps, or to ap- 
peal to him on every trivial occafion, in common difcourte, 
cuficmaril, without any confideration of what we fay, is one 
of the higheft indignities and affronts that can be offered him. 

Ray on the Creation. 
Cu'sTOMARINEsSs. 2. /. [from cxffomary.] Frequency; com- 
monnefs ; frequent occurrence. 

A vice, which,- for its guilt, may juftify the fharpeft, and 
for its enfemarinefs the frequencteft inveétives, which can be 
made uzain{ it. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Cou’srTomary. adj. [from cuffom.] . 
1. Conformable to cfiablifhed cuftom ; according to prefcription. 

Pray you now, if it may ftand with the tunc of your voices. 
that I may be coniul - I have here the cuffomory gown. Shak. 

Several ingenious perfons, whofe affiftance might be con- 
ducive to the advance of real and ufeful knowledge, lay under 
the prejudices of cducation and cu/fomary belicf. Glanville. 

2. Habitual. 

We fhould carefully avoid the profane and irreverent ufe 
of God's name, by curfing, or cu/fcmary fwearing, and take 
heed of the negleét or contempt of his worfhip, or any thing 
belonging to it. - Lillotfon. 

3. Ufual; wonted. 
Ev’n now I met him 

With cuffomary compliment, when he, 

WW afting his eyes to th’ contrary, and falling 

A lip of much contempt, fpeeds from me. 

Cu’sToMED. adj. \from cuffom.] Utual; common ; 
which we are accuftomed. 
No nat’ral exhalation in the fky, 

No common wind, no cuffomed event, 

But they will pluck way its nat’ral caufe, 

And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns. 

Cu'sToMER. 7. f. {from cu/lom.) 
x. One who frequents any place of fale for the fake of purchafing. 

One would think it Overdone’s houfe ; for here be many 


Shake/p. 
that to 


Shake/p. 


old cuffomers. Shake/peare. 
A wealthy poct takes more pains to hire 
A flatvring audience, than poor tradefmen do : 
To perfuade cuffomers to buy their goods. Rofcommon. 


Don’t you hear how Lord Strut has befpoke his liveries at 
Lewis Baboon’s fhop ? Don’t you fee how that old fox fteals 
away your cujiomers, and turns you out of your bufinefs every 
day. Arbuthnot. 

“T hofe papers are grown a neceflary part in coffechoufe 
furniture, and may bc read by cuffomers of all ranks for curio- 
fity or amufement. Swift. 

‘I fhewed you a piece of black and white ftuff, juft fent from 
the dyer, which you were pleafed to approve of, and be my 
cu/lomer for. Swift. 

2. Acommon women. This fenfe is now obfolete. 
I marry her !— What, a cuffomer ? Pr’ythee, bear fome cha- 





rity to my wit; do not think it fo unwholfome. Shake/p. 
Cu’sTREL. z. f- 
1. A buckler-bearer. 
2. A veffel for holding wince. Ainfworth. 


To CUT. pret. cut; part. pall. cut. [probably from the French 
couteau, a knife. ] 
x. To penetrate with an edged inftrument; to divide any con- 
tinuity by a fharp edge. 
Ah, cut my lace afunder, 
‘That my great heart may have fome {cope to beat, 
Or elfe I {woon with this dead killing news. Shake/p. 
And when two hearts were join’d by mutual love, 
"The fword of juftice cuts upon the knot, 


And fevers ’em for ever. Dryden. 

Some I have cut away with {ciffars. Wiferan. 
2. To hew. 

Thy-fervants can {kill to ext timber in Lebanon. 2 Chro. 


3. To carve; to make by fculpture. 
Why fhould aman, whofe blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandfire cut in alabafter ? Shake/peare. 
The triumphal is, indeed, defaced by time; but the plan 
of itis neatly «xf upon the wall of a neighbouring building. 
Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 
4. To form any thing by cutting. 
And they did beat the gold into thin plates, and cuż it into 
wires. Exodus. 


 Iï4. Tə Cut of. ‘To put an end to; to obviate. 


17- To Cor off. 


az te 


Before the whiftling winds the velicls fly, 
With rapid fwiftnels cut the liquid way, 
And reach Gereftus at the point of day. Pote. 
5. To pierce with any uneaty-fentation. 5 
The man was cxt to the heart with thefe confolations. Add. 
6. To divide packs of cards. 
Supine they in their heav’n remain, 
Exempt from pafiion and from pain; 
And frankly leave us, human elves, 


To cut and thuffie for ourfelves. Prior. 
We fure in vain the cards condemn, 

Ourfelves both cut and fhuffled them. Pricr. 
Take a frefh pack, nor is it worth our grieving 

Who czits and fhuffies with our dirty leaving. Granville. 


7+ To interfeét ; to crofs; as one line cuts another at right 
angles. 
8. Zo Cur down: To fell; to hew down. 

All the timber whereof was cut down in the mountains of 

Cilicia. Knolles. 
9. To Cur down. To excel; to overpower. 

So great is his natural eloquence, that he cuts down the fincft 
orator, and deftroys the beft contrived argument, as foon as 
ever he gets himfelf to be heard. Addifon. 

10. Lo Curr off. To feparate from the other parts by cutting. 
And they gg him, and cut off his thumbs. Judges. 
rr. To CUT of. o deftroy; to extirpate ; to put to death 
untimely. 

All Spain was firt conquered by the Romans, and filled 

with colonies from them, which werc ftill increafed, and the 


mative Spaniards ftill cut off- Spen/fer. 
By whofe fell working I was firit advanc’d, 
And by whofe pow’r I well might lodge a fear 
‘To be again difplac’d ; which to avoid, 
I cut them off. Shake/prare. 
Were I king, 
I fhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shake/peare. 


This great commander was fuddenly cut of by a fatal ftroke, 


given him with a fmall contemptible intrument. fiowel. 

Irenæus was likewife cut off by martyrdom. AAddifon. 
Ill-fated prince! “| oo negligent of life ! 

Cut off in the frefh ripening prime of manhood, 

Even in the pride of life. Philips. 

12. Jo Cur of- To refcind. 

Fetch the will hither, and we fhall determine 

How to cut off fome charge in legacies. Shake/p. 
He that cuts off twenty years of life, 

Cuts off to many years of fearing death. Shake/peare. 
Prefume not on thy God, who’er he be: 

‘Thee he regards not, owns not, hath cut off 

Quite from his people. : Alilton. 


The propofal of a recompencc from men, cuts off the hopes 
of future rewards. Smatlridge. 


13- Yo Cur of. To intercept; to hinder from union or 
return. 

The king of this iland, a wife man, and a great warrior, 
Esndled the matter fo, as he cut of their land forces frdt™ their 
fhips. i - Bacon. 

His party was fo much inferior to the enemy, that it would 
infallibly be cut off. Clarendon. 


To cut off contentions, commiffioners were appointed 
to make certain the limits. Flayward. 
To cut of all further mediation and interpofition, the king 
conjured him to give over all thoughts of excufe. Clarendon. 
It may compofe our unnatural feuds, and cut off frequent 
occafions of brutal rage and intemperance. Addifon. 
15- To Curt of. To take away; to withold. 
We are concerned to cut off all occafion from thofe who 
feek occafion, that they may have whereof to accufe us. Rogers. 
16. Fo Cut of. To preclude. 
very one who lives in the practice of any voluntary fin 
actually cuts himfclf off from the benefits me profion of 
Chriftianity. Addifou. 
‘This only objeét of my real care, 
Cut off from hope, abandon'd to defpair. 
In fome few pofting fatal hours is hurl’d 
From wealth, from pow’r, from love, and from the world. Pr. 
Why fhould thofe who wait at altars be cut off from par- 
taking in the general benefits of law, or of nature. Swift. 
; oe To interrupt; to filence. 
It is no grace to a judge to fhew quicknefs of conceit in 
cutting off evidence or counfel too fhort. Bacon. 
18. Lo Cur of. LToapoftrophile ; to abbreviate. 
No vowel cam be cut ef before another, when we cannot 
fink the pronunciation of it. 


Dryden. 

18. To Cur out. To fhape; to form. ar 
By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cus out 

‘The purity of his. Shate/peare. 


I, for my part, do not like Images cut cut in jurtiper, oF 
other garden ituff: they be for children. Bacon. 
Phere isa large table at Montmorancy cz? out of the thick- 
nefs of a vine-ftock. Temple. 
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The antiquaries being but indifferent taylors, they wrangle 
prodigioufly about the cutting out the toga. Arbuthnot. 


T hey have a large foreft cutout into walks, extremely thick . 


and gloomy. Addifon. 


20. To Cur out. “To fcheme ; to contrive. 


Having a moft pernicious fire kindled -within the very 


bowels of his own foreft, he had work enough cut him out to 
extinguifh it. 3 i Howel. 
Every man had cut out a place for himfelf in his own 
thoughts : I could reckon up in our army two or three lord- 
treafurers. . Addifon. 
2I. To Cur out. To adapt. , 
You know I am not cut out for writing a treatife, nor have 
a genius to pen any thing exactly. Rymer. 
a2. To CUT out. o debar. 
I am cut out from any thing but common acknowledgments, 
or common difcourfe. : Pope. 
23. Zo Cur out. To excel; to outdo. , a 
24. To Cur fort. “To hinder from proceeding by fudden in- 
rruption. 
T Thus much he fpoke, and more he would have faid, 
But the ftern hero turn’d afide his head, 


And cut him hort. Dryden. 
Achilles cxt him /Zort; and thus reply’d, 
My worth allow’d in words, is in effeétdeny’d. Dryden. 


25: To Cur fhort. To abridge; as, the foldiers were cut fhort 
of their pay- ES 7 . i A 
26. TeCur up. To divide an animal into convenient pieces. 
The boar's intemperance. and the note upon him after- 
wards, on the cutting him up, that he had no brains in his 
head, may be moralizcd into a fenfual man. L’ Eftrange. 
27..To Curr up. “To eradicate. a ge . 
. Who cut up mallows by.the bufhes, and juniper-roots for 
their meat. : Fob, xxx. 4- 
This doétrine cuts up all government by the roots. Locke. 
a CUT. V. n. wi 
= To make its way by dividing obftruétions. - z 
When the teeth are ready tó cut, the upper part is rubbed 
with hard fubftances, which infants, by a natural inftinct, 
affect. Arbuthnot. 
2. To perform the operation of ps ig ane seng 
© He faved the lives of thoufands by his manner of cutting 
for the ítone. l Pope. 
. To interfere; as, -a horfe that cuts. : 
UT. part. adj. Prepared for ufe: a metaphor from hewn timber. 
Sets of phrafes, cut and dry, : : 
Evermore thy i. iapply- Swift. 
. a. f. [from the noun. . 
. "The aida of a fharp or edged inftrument; the blow of an 
“The sates fi i £ tinuity, made by amedge 
. The impreffion or feparation of conti > ‘ 
g or fharp  iafromaant s diftinguifhed from that made by perfo- 
ration with a pointed inftrument. 


~ A d made by cutting. s 
2 Biers a E to the force, cuf into the bone 


i) i ; T koned 
many ways, which cuts are called fedes, and are rec 
acon the fractures. Wifeman. 


4. A channel made by art. : : 
3 This great cut an ditch Sefoftris the rich king of Egypt, 
and long after him Ptolomeus Philadelphus, purpofed to have 
made a great deal wider and deeper, and thereby to have let 
in the Red Seainto the Mediterranean, for the readier tranf- 
portation of the Indian merchandife to Cairo and Alexandria. 


6. art cut off from the reft. 
3 j esra a board to be ten foot long, and one broad, one cut 
is reckoned fo many foot. Mortimer. 
6. A fmall particle ; a fhred. , 
It hath a number of fhort cuts or fhreddings, 
‘be better called a than prayers. 
cut off a ftick. 
i A My lady Zelmane and my daughter Mopfa may draw cuts, 
and the fhorteft cur {peak firft. É Sidney. 
A man may as reafonably draw cuts for his tenets, and re- 
gulate his perfuafion by the caft of a die. Locke. 
8. A near paflage, by which fome angle is cut off. , i 
The ignorant took heart to enter upon this great calling, 
and inftead of their cutting their way toit through the know- 
ledge of the tongues,-the fathers and councils, , they have 
taken another and a fhorter cut. . South. 
‘There is a fhorter cut, an eafier paflage. De-ay of Piety. 
The evidence of my fenfe is fimple and immediate, and 
therefore I have but a fhorter cut thereby to the affent to 
the truth of the things fo evjdenced. Fale. 
But the gentleman would needs fee me part of my way 
and.carry me a fhort cut through his own ground, which faved 
me half a nmiile’s riding. Swift. 
iéture cut or carved upon a ftamp of wood or copper, 
i ffed from it. i : 
gg Hagges according to his defcription, he is fet fosth in 
thé prints or cuts of martyrs by Cevallerius. Brown. 
Madam Dacier, from fome old cuts of Terence, _ fancies 


which may 
fiooker. 


Knslles’s Eiiftory of the Turks. 
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that the larva or perfona of the Roman aétors was not only a 
vizard for the face, but had falfe hair to ir. Addifon. 
10. The ftamp on which a piéture is carved. 
xx. The aét or practice of dividing a pack of cards. 
How can the mufe her aid impart, 
Unfkill’d in all the terms of art! 
Or in harmonious numbers put 
The deal, the fhufle, and the cut: Swift. 
12. Fafhion; form; fhape; manner of cutting into fhape.- 
Their cloaths are after fuch a pagan cut too, 


‘That, fure, they’ve worn out Chriftendom. Shake/peare. 
- His tawny beard was th’ equal grace 

Both of his wifdom and his face ; 

In cut and dye fo.like a tile, 

A fudden view it would beguile. Fludibras. 


‘They were fo.familiarly acquainted with him as to know 
the very rut of his beard. Stillingfleet. 
Children love breeches, not for their cut or eafe, but be- 
caufethe having themis a mark orfteptowards manhood. Locke. 
A third defires you to obferve well the toga on fuch a re- 
verfe, and afks you whether you can in confcience believe the 
fleeve of it to bc the true Roman cut. Addifon. 
Sometimes an old fellow fhall wear this or that fort of cut 


in his cloaths with grcat integrity. Addi form 
Wilt thou buy there fome high heads of the neweft cut for 
my daughter? Arbuthnot. 


x3- it feems anciently to have fignified a fool or cully. 
Send her money, knight: if thou haft her not in the end, 
call me cut. i Shakejpeare. 
I4- CUT and long tail. <A proverbial expteffion for men of all 
kinds. 
He will maintajn you like a gentlewoman. 
Ay, that E will, come cut and long tail, under the degree of a 
fquire. Shake/peare. 





A quintin hej 

In honour of this bridaltee, 

Hath challeng’d either wide countee : 

Come cut and long tail; for there be 

Six batchelors as bold as he. Ben. Fohnfon. 

Cu’TANEOus. adj. [from cutis, Latin.] Relating tothe fkin. ` 

This ferous, nutritious mafs is-more readily circulated into 
the cutaneous or remoteft parts of the body. Filoytr. 

Some forts of cutaneous eruptions are occafioned by feeding 
much on acid unripe fruits and farinaceous (ubftances. Arbuthne 

Cu’ricie. n.f: [euticula, Latin.] 

I.. The firt and outermoft covering of the body, commonly 
called the fearf-fkin. This is that foft fkin which rifes in a 
blifter upon any burning, or the application of a bliftering. 
plaifter. It fticks clofe to the furface of the true fkin; to 
which it is alfo tied by the veffels which nourifh it, though 
they are fo fmall as notto be feen. When the fcarf-fkin is 
examined with a microfcope, it appears to be made up of 
feveral lays of exceeding fmall fcales, which cover one 
another more or lefs, according to the different thicknefs of 
the fcarf-fkin in the feveral parts of the body. Quincy. 

In each of the very fingers there are bones and griftles, and 
ligaments and membranes, and mufcles and tendons, and 
nerves and arteries, and veins and {fkin, and cuticle and 
nail. ; . : Bentley. 

a. A thin fkin formed on the furface of ary liquor. 

When any faline liquor is evaporated to cxuti-/e, and let 
cool, the falt concretes in regular figures; which argues that 
the particles of the falt, before they concreted, floated in the 
liquor at equal diftances in rank and file. Newton. 

CUTICULAR. adj. [from cutis, Latin.] Belonging to the fkin. 

CUTA; fignifies knowledge or fkill. So Cuthuwin is a knowing 
conqueror; Cuthreda knowing counfellor ; Cuthbert, famous 
for fíkill. Much of the fame nature are Sophocles and So- 
phianus. ; o Gib. Camden. 

Cu’tTLass. n. f. [coutelas, French. This word is written fome- 
time cutlace, fometimes cuttleax: in Shakefþeare, curtleaxe ; 
and in Pope, cutlajb.) A broad cutting fword: the word is 
much in ufe among the feamen. 

Weere't not better 

‘That I did fuit me all points like a man? 

A gallant cutleax upon iny thigh, 

A boar-fpear in my hand. 

To the lodgments of his herd he run, 

Where the fat porkets {lept beneath the fun ; 

Of two his cut/a/b launch’d the {pouting blood, 

Thefe quarter’d, fing’d, and fix’d on forks of wood: Pope. 

Cu’tLer. 2. f: [coutelier, French.] One who makes or fells 


knives. 
s : A paul ring 
That fhe did give, hole oeiy was 
For all the world like cut/er’s poetry 
Upon a knife; love ms, and leave me not. Shakefpeare. 
In a bye cutle ’s fhop on Tlower-hill he bought a tenpenn 
knife: fo chéap was the inftrument of this great attempt. //f?. 
He chofe no other inftrument than ari ordinary knife, which 
he bought of a common cutler. Clarendon. 
CU'TPURSE. z. f. [cut and purfe.] One who fteals by the 
method 


S bithe/pear le 


CY G 


method of cutting purfes: a common pra&tice when men wore 
their purfes at their girdles, as was once the cuftom. A thief: 
a robber. 


‘To have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble hand, is 
neceffary for a cutpur/e. 


Shakefpeare. 
A vice of kings, 
A cutpurfe of the empire and the rule, 
JT hat from a fhelf the precious diadem ftole, 
And put it in his pocket. Shake/peare. 
Was there no felony, no bawd, 
Cutpurfe, not burglary abroad ? Fludibras. 


If we could imagine a whole nation to be cutpurfes and 
robbers, would there then be kept that fquare dealing and 
equity in fuch a monftrous den of thieves. Bentley. 

Co’rrerR. n. f. [from cut.] 

1. An agent or inftrument that cuts any thing. 
2. A nimble boat that cuts the water, 

3- The tceth that cut the meat. 


‘The molares, or grinders are behind, neareft the center of 
motion, becaufe there is a greater ftrength or force required to 
chew the meat than to bite a piece; and the cutters before, 
that they may be ready to cut off a morfel from any folid 
food, to be tranf{mitted to the grinders. Ray. 

4- An officer in the Exchequer that provides wood for the tal- 
lies, and cuts the fum paid upon them: and then cafts the 
fame into the court to be written upon. Cowel. 

CuT-THROAT. 2. f. [cut and throat.] A ruffian; a murderer; 
a butcher of men; an aflaffin. 

Will you then fuffer thefe robbers, cut-throats, bafe people, 
_gathcred out of all the corners of Chriftendom, to.wafte your 
countrics, fpoil your cities, murder your people, and trouble 
all your feas ? Knolles. 

Perhaps the cut-throat may rather take his copy from the 


Parifian maflacrc, one of the horrideft inftances of barbarous 
inhumanity that ever was known. 


South. 
‘The ruffian robbers by no juftice aw’d, 
And unpaid cut-throat foldiers are abroad ; 
Thofe venal fouls, who, harden’d in each ill, 
To fave complaints and profecution, kill. Dryden. 


CuT-THROAT. adj. Cruel; inhuman; barbarous. 
If to take above fifty in the hundred be extremity, this in 
truth can be none other than cut-throat and abomjnable 
dealing, . Carew. 
Cu’trTinc. z. f. [from cut.] <A piece cut off; a chop. 
‘The burning of the cuttings of vines, and cafting them upon 
land, doth much good. Bacon. 
Many are propagated above ground by flips or cuttings. Ray. 
CUTTLE. z./. A fifth, which, when he is purfued by a fith 
of prey, throws out a black liquor, by which he darkens the 
water and efcapes. 

It is fomewhat ftrange that the blood of all birds and 
bea(ts, and fifhes, fhould be of a red colour, and only the 
blood of the cutt/e fhould be as black as ink. Bacon. 

He that ufes many words for the explaining any fubjedct, 
doth like the cwttle fifth, hide himfelf for the moft part in his 
own ink. Ray. 

Cu TTLE. x. /- [from cuttle.] A foul mouthed fellow; a fel- 


low who blackens the character of others. lanmer. 


Away, you cutpurfe rafcal; you filthy bung, away; by 
this wine I'll thruft my knife in your mouldy chaps, if you 
play the faucy cuttle with me. Shake/peare. 


Cyr’cie. 2. f: [cyclus, Latin; xv¥xa@-.] 
x. A circle. 
z. A round of time; a fpace in which the fame revolutions 
bepa again; a periodical fpace of time. 
¢ do more commonly ufe thefe words, fo as to ftile a 
leffer fpace a cycle, and a greater by the name of period ; and 
you may not improperly call the beginning of a large period 
the epocha thereof. folder. 


3- A method, or account of a method continued ’till the fame 
courfe begins again. 


We thought we fhould not atte 
if here we endeavoured to 
plete cycle of what is re 
month of the year. 


mpt an unacceptable work, 
prefent our gardeners with a com- 
quifite to be done throughout every 


Evelyn. 
4. Imaginary orbs; a circle in the heavens. 
How build, unbuild, contrive 
To fave appearances ; how gird the {phere 
With centrick and excentrick, {cribl’d o’er 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb! - Ailton. 


CY CLOID. z. £ [from xuxAosdns, Of xuxAG» and e:d@», fhape. ] 
A geometrical curve, of which the genefis may be conceived 
by imagining a nail in the circumference of a wheel- the line 
which the nail defcribes in the air, while the wheel revolves 

.in a right line, is the cycloid. 

CYcCLoibvAL. adj. [from cycloid. 

the cy loidal fpace, is the {pace 
_ and its fubftance. 

Cycrorapra. n. f. [xdxaG and wasdsix.] A circle of know- 
lcdge ; a courle or the {ciencss. 

CY'GNET. n. f. [from cycnus, gain] A young fwan. 


]_ Relating to a cycloid; as 
contained between the cycloid 


Chambers. 
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I am the vcyguet to this pale faint fwan, 


Who chaunts a doleful hymn to his own death. Shakefpeare. 
So doth the fwan her downy cygnets fave, 
Keeping them pris`'ncrs underneath her wings. Shakefp. 
Cygnets, from-grcy, turn white. . Bacon. 
Young cygnets are good meat, if fated with oats ; but fed. 
with weeds, they tafte fifhy. Mortimer. 


CY’LINDER. a. f. [xd?s1vdJe0v.] A body having two flat furfates 
and one circular. : 

The quantity of water which every revolution does carry, 
according to any inclination of the cylinder, may be eafily 
found. Wilkins. 

The fquare will make you ready for all manner of com- 
partments, bafes, pedeftals, plots, and buildings; your cylin- 


der for vaulted turrets, and round buildings. eacharn. 


CYLINDRICAL. } adj. [from cylinder.] Partaking of the na- 
CyLrNnDRICK. ture of a cylinder; having the form of 2 
cylinder. 


Minera ferri ftalaGtitia, when feveral of the olindrick ftriæ 
are contiguous, and grow together into one fheaf, is called 
brufhiron ore. Woodward. 

Obftructions muft be moft incident to fuch parts of the 
body where the circulation and the elaftick fibres are both 
{malleft, and thofe are glands, which are the extremities of 
arteries formed into cylindrical canals. Arbuthnot. 

Cyma‘r. n. f. [properly written fimar.] A flight covering; a 
{carf. 
Fier comely limbs compos’d with decent care, 

Her body fhaded with a flight cymar ; 

Her bofom to the view was only bare. Dryden. 

CYALATIUM, n.f. (Lat. from xuuæriov, a little wave.] A 
member of architecture, whereof one half is convex, and the 
other concave. ‘There are two forts, of which one is hollow 
below, as the other is above. Arris. 

In a cornice the gola, or cymatium of the corona, the 
coping, the modillions, or dentelli, make a noble fhow b 
their gracful projećtions. Spectator. 

Cr’msBar. z. f: [cymnbalum, Latin.] A mufical intrument. 

The trumpcts, fackbuts, pfalteries and fifes, 


Tabors and cymbals, and the fhouting Romans, 
Make the fun dance. 


Shake/peart. 
If mirth fhould fail, I’ll bufy her with cares, 
Silence her clamorous voice with louder wars 3 
Trumpets and drums fhall fright her from the 
As founding cymbals aid the lab’ring moon. Dryden. 
Crna NnTHROPY. n. f. [xuwv xvovG, and av> warG-.] A fpecies of 
madnefs in- which men have the qualities o dogs. 
CrnecGr’ricks. n. f- [xuveyrilixa.] The art of hunting ; the 
art of training and hunting with dogs. 
Cy’NICAL. ) adj. [xuvixG@-. ] Having the 
Cyr’NIcK. t currifh; brutal ; {narling ; fatirical. 
He doth believe that fome new fangled wit (it is his cynical 
phrafe) will fome time or other find out his art. Wilkins. 
Cy’nick. nm. f: [xvvix@.] A philofopher of the fnarling or cur- 
rifh fort; a follower of Diogenes; a rude man 3° a farler 5 
a mifanthrope. 
How vilely doth this cynick rhime ?— 
Get you hence, firrah; faucy fellow, hence. Shake, 


cares; 
Cy’nosurReE. 2. f. [from xJvGrovec. ] The ftar near the ace 
pole, by which failors fteer. 


‘Towers and battlements it fees 
Bofom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps fome beauty lies, 
‘The cynofure of neighbouring eyes. 


throne, 


qualities of a dog; 


Ailton. 
Cr’on. See Cron. : 
Gather cyons for graffs before the buds fprout. Evelyn. 
CyPRESS-TREE. [<ypreffus, Latin. ] 


Its leaves are {quamofe and flat: the male flowers, which 
are likewife fquamofe, grow at remote diftances from the fruit 
on the fame tree. ‘The fruit is of a {pherical form, and is 
compofed of many woody tubercles, in which are contained 
hard angular feeds. j Afiller. 

The cypre/s is a tall ftrait trec, produced with great diffi- 
culty. Its fruit is of no ufe: its leaves are bitter, and the 
very ímell and fhade of it are dangerous, Hence the Romans 
looked upon it to be a fatal tree, and made ufe of it at fune- 
rals, andin mournful ceremonies. The wood of the cyprefs- 
tree is always green, very heavy, of a good fmell, and never 
either pots or is worm caten. It is diftinguifhed into male 
and female: the branches of the male are as it were hori- 
zontal; and thofe of the female are upright, which is there- 
fore generally ufed for paliflades of gardens, and to make py- 
ramids. The fruit is round, of an olive colour, and as large 
as nuts when they arc ripe, and it grows in feparate places. 
The Latins call it conus, becaufe of its figure. ‘his fruit is 
compoied of a kind of tcales, in the clefts of which are hidden 


little feeeds, flat and angular. This tree is common on mount 
Libanus. 


Crlzzet. 
In ivory coffers I have Qufft my crowns ; 
© In expres chefls my arras counterpancs., Shake/peare. 


He 
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He taketh the opre/s and the oak, which he ftrengtheneth 
for himfe!f among the trees of the foreft. Lfaiah, xliv. 14. 
Poplars and alders ever quivering play’d, 
. And nodding ¢)pre/s form'd a fragrant fhade. 
2. Being anciently ufed in funerals, it is the emblem of mourn- 
ing. 
S Poifon be their drink, 
‘Their fweeteft fhade a grove of cypref: trees: Shakefpeare: 
Cy irus. n.f. [I fuppofe from the place where it was made; or 
corruptly from cypre/s, as being ufed in mourning.] A thin 
traníparent black ftuff. 
Lawn as white as driven fnow, z 
Cyprus black as e’er was crow. Shake/p. Winter's Tale. 
To one of your receiving, 
Enough is fhewn: a cyprus, not a bofom, 


Hides my poor heart! i Shakefpeare. 
CYST. t n.f. [xUsss.] A’ bag containing fome morbid 
CY’STIS. matter. 


Pope. 


cz A 


In taking if out the cyfis broke, and fhewed itfelf by its 
matter to be a meliceris. IP feman’s Surgery- 
There may be a confumption, with a purulent fpittine, 
when the vomica is contained in a œ/f or bag; upon the 
breaking of which the patient is commonly fuffocated. 
: Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Cr’stick. adj. [from cyf7, abag.] Contained ina bag. 
The bile is of two forts; the cyffick, or that contained in the 
. which is a furt ¿f repofitory for the gall; or the 
epatick, or what fows immediately from the liver. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Crstro’romy. n. f. [xvsis and réuvo.] Te aét or practice of 
opening incyfted tumours, or cutting the bag in which any 
morbid matter is contained. 
CZAR 2./. [A Sclavonian word, written more properly tzar-] 
The title: of the emperour of Ruffia. 
CZARINA. n.f- [from czar.] The emprefs of Ruffia, 
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D 


D Æ D 


Is a confonant nearly approaching in found to T, 
but formed by a ftronger appulfe of the tongue to 
the upper part of the mouth. ‘The found of D 
in Englifh is uniform, and it is never mute. 

DA CAPO. [Ital.] A term in mufick, which 
fignifying from the head or the beginning, means that the firft 
part of the tune fhould be repeated at the conclufion. | 

Zo DAB. v.a. [daubcr, Fr.] To ftrike gently with fomething 
foft or moift. 
A fore fhould never be wiped by drawing a piece of tow or 
rag over it, butonly by dabbing it with fine lint. Sharp. 
A Das. n.f. [from the verb. ] 
1. A {mall lump of any thing. 
2. A blow with fomething moift or foft. 
3- Something moift or flimy thrown upon one. 
4. [In low language.] An artift; a man expert at fomething. 
‘This is not ufed in writing. 
5. A kind of fmall flat fifh. . 
Of flat fifh there are rays, flowks, dabs, plaice. Carew. 
Das-cHick. 2. f. A chicken newly hatched; a chicken with 
its feathers not yet grown. 
A dab-chick waddles through the copfe, 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops. Pope. 
To DA’BBLE. v. a. [dabbelen, Dutch.] Tofmear; to daub ; 
to {fpatter; to befprinkle; to wet. 
Then came by 
A fhadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood. Shake/p. Richard III. 
I fcarified, and dabbled the wound with oil of turpentine. 
~“ Wifeman’s Surgery. 
Mean while the South, rifing with dabbled wings, 
A fable cloud athwart the welkin flings. Swift. 
Zo DABBLE. v.n. 
yx. To play in water; to move in water or mud. 
Neither will a fpirit, that dwells with ftars, dabble in this 
impurer mud. Glanville’s Apology. 
“The little one complained of her legs, that fhe could neither 


{wim nor dabble with them. L’ Eftrange. 
But when he found the boys at play, 
And faw them dabbling in their clay, 
He ftood tehind a ftall to lurk, 
And mark the progrefs of their work. Swift. 


2. ‘Todo any thing in a flight, fuperficial, or fhallow manner ; 
to tamper. - 

Shakefpeare {hall bear it company, and be put into your 
hands, as clear and fair as it came out of them ; though you, 
Ithink, have been dabbling here and there with the text, I have 
had more reverence for the writer, and the printer, and left 
every thing ftanding juft as I found it. Pope. 

DA'BBLER. 2.f. [from dabble.] 

1. One that plays in water. 

z. One that meddles without maftery ; one that never goes to the 
bottom of an affair; a fuperficial meddler. 

He dares not complain of the tooth-ach, left our dabblers 
in politicks fhould be ready to fwear againft him for dif- 
affection. Swifts Intelligencer. 

Dace. n.f: [of uncertain derivation: in moft provinces called 
dare.| A fmallriver fifh, refembling a roach, but lefs. 
Let me live harmlefsly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling place; 
Where I may fee my quill or cork down fink, 
With eager bite of pearch, or bleak, or dace. Walton. 
Da'crTyLE. 2. f. (daxrvaos, a finger.] A poetical foot confift- 
ing of one long fyllable and two fhort, like the joints of `a finger; 
as candidus. 
Dap. m.f- [The child’s way of expreffling father. It is 
DA’'DDE. remarkable, that, in all parts of the world, the 
word for father, as firft taught to children, is compounded of æ 
and ¢, or the kindred letter d differently placed; as tad, Welfh; 
alra, Greek; atta, Gothick; zata, Latin. Alammas atque 
tatas, babet A/a, Mart.] Father. 
I was never fo bethumpt with words, 


Since firft I call’d my brother’s father dad. Shake/peare. 
_ Elis loving mother left him to my care; 
Fine child, as like his dad as he could ftarc! Gay. 


DÆDAL. adj. [dedaias, Latin.] 


DAG 


x. Various; variegated. 
2. Skilful: this is not the true meaning, nor fhould be imitated. 
Nor hath 
The dædal hand of nature only pour’d 
Her gifts of outward grace. Philips. 


DA’‘FFODIL. n. f- [Suppofed by Skinner to be cor- 
Rap alae oo { rupted from a/phode/us. ] 

This plant hath a lily-flower, confifting of one leaf, which 
is bell-fhaped, and cut into fix fegments, which incircle its 
middle like a crown; but the empalement, which commonl 
rifes out of a membranous vagina, turns to an oblong or rondi 
fruit, which is triangular and gapes in three parts; is divided 


into three cells, and full of roundith feeds. Miller. 
Strew me the green ground with daffedowndillies, 
And cowflips, and kingcups, and loved lilies. Spenfer. 
Bid Amaranthus all his beauty fhed, 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 
To ftrew the laureate herfe where Lycid lies. Milton. 


The daughters of the flood have fearch’d the mead 
For violets pale, and cropp’d the poppy’s head : 
The fhort ‘narciflus, and fair daffodil, 
Pancies to pleafe the fight, and caffia fweet tofmell. Dryden. 
Zo DAFT. v.a. [contracted from do aft; that is, to throw back, 
to throw off.] ‘To tofs afide; to put away with contempt ; te 
throw away flightly. . 
’ ‘Where is his fon, 
‘The nimble-footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that daft the world afide, 
And bid it pafs ? ot Flenry IN. 
I would fhe had beftow’d this dotage on me: I would have. 
daft all other refpe&is,' and made her half myfelf. Shake/p. 
Dac. a. f: [dague, French.] 
I. A dagger. 
2. A handgun; a piftol: fo called from ferving the purpofes of 
a dagger, being carried fecretly, and doing mifchief fud- 
en a 
To Daa. v. a. [from daggle.] To daggle; to bemire; to let 
fall in the water: a low word. 
DAGGER. n. f: [dague, French. ] 
1. A thort4{word; a poniard. 
She ran to her fon’s dagger, and ftruck herfelf a mortal wound. 


Sidney. 
This {word a dagger had his page, 
‘That was but little for his age; 
And therefore waited on him fo, 
As dwarfsupon knights-errant do. fludibras. 


He ftrikes himfelf with his dagger ; but being interrupted by 
one of his friends, he ftabs him, and breaks the dagger on one 
of his ribs. Addifon on Italy. 

2. [In fencing fchools.] A blunt blade of iron with a bafket 
hilt, ufed for defence 
3. [With printers.] The obelus; a mark of reference in form 
of a dagger; as [+]. 
DAGGERSDRAWING. n.f- [dagger and draw.] The a& of 
drawing daggers ; approach to open violence. 
They always are at dagger/drawing, 

And one another clapperclawing. Heudibras. 

I have heard of a quarrel in a tavern, where all were at 
daggerfdrawing, "till one defired to know the fubjeét of the 
quarrel.. Swift. 

To DA’GGLE. v. a. [from dag, dew; a word, according to 
Mr. Lye, derived from the Danifh ; according to Skinner, from 
daz, fprinkled, or beagan, to dip. They are probably all of 

«the fame root.] To dip negligently in mire or water ; to be- 
mire ; to befprinkle. 

To Da‘GGLe. v. n. To be in the mire; to run through wet or 
dirt. 

Not like 4 puppy, dagg/ed through the town, 

To fetch and carry fing-fongaip and down. Pope's Epi/tles. 

Da’GGLeDTAIL. n. f. [daggie and tai/.] Bemired; dipped in 
the water or mud ; becfpattered. 

The gentlemen of wit and pleafure are apt to be choaked at 
the fizht of fo many dagegledtai/ parfons, that happen to falb in 
their way. : Susft. 


DA‘ILY, 


D A I 


DAILY. adj. [baglic, Saxon.] Happening every day, or very 
frequently ; done every day 5 quotidian. 
uch are we bound to heaven 
In daily thanks, that gave us fuch a prince. 
Ceafe, man of woman born! to hope relief 
From daily trouble, and continu’d grief. 
Da‘try. adv. Every day; very often. 
= Let that man with better fenfe advife, 
‘That of the world leaft part to us is read; 

And daily how through hardy enterprize, 
Many great regions are difcovered. Fairy Queen. 
I was ambitious to be acquainted with aman, with whom I 

converfed almoft daily, for years together. Dryden. 
Da‘InTILry. adv. [from dainty.] 
1. Elegantly ; delicately. 

“l his fame truth is a naked and open day-light, that doth 
not fhew the mafks and mummeries, and triumphs of the 
world, half fo ftately and dainti/y as candle-light. Bacon. 

2. Delicioufly ; pleafantly. 

‘There is no region on earth fo daintily watered, with fuch 
great navigable rivers. Howel s Vocal Forc/2. 

Thofe young fuiters had been accuftomed to nothing but to 
fleep well, and fare daintily. Br:wn's View of Epic Poems. 

Da/‘inTINEsSs. 2. f. [from dainty.] 
x. Delicacy ; foftnefs.. 
What fhould yet thy palate pleafe ? 

Daintinef/s and fofter eafe, 

Sleeked limbs, and fineft blood ? Ben. Fobnfan’s Fore/?. 

2. Elegance; nicety. 

The duke exceeded in the daintine/s of his leg and foot, and 

the earl in the fine fhape of his hands, otton. 
3- Squeamifhnefs; faftidioufnefs. 
Of fand, and lime, and clay, Vitruvius hath difcourfed 
without any daintine/s. Wottcn’s Archite€lure. 
DA/‘IN LY. adj. [derived by Skinner from dain, an old French 
word fer delicate; which yet I cannot find in dictionaries. ] 
x. Pleafing to the palate; of exquifite tafte; delicious. 

They are all over watery; whereas an higher concoétion is 
required for fweetnefs, or pleafure of tafte, and therefore all 
your dainty plumbs are a little dry. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

2. Delicate; of acute fenfibility; nice; fqueamifh; foft; luxu- 
rious ; tender. e 
This is the loweft, yet the daintie/ fenfe ; 
For ev’n the ears of fuch as have no fkill, 
Perceive a difcord, and conceive offence ; 

And knowing not what’s good, yet find the ill, Davies: 

They were a fine and daiuty people; frugal and yet el ints 
though not military. _—_.. Bacon’s Ho'y War. 

3. Scrupulous ; ceremonious. 
Which of you all 
Will now deny to dance? She that makes dainty, ; 
I’ll fwear hath corns. Shakefp. Romeo and Juliet. 
‘Therefore to horfe; 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 
But fhift away. ep 
4. Elegant; tenderly, languifhingly, 
f 


Shakefpeare. 


Prior; 


Shakefp. Macbeth. 
or effeminately beauti- 


My houfe, within the city, 
‘Is richly furnifhed with plate and gold, 
Bafons and ewers to lave her dainty hands. 
Why fhould ye be fo cruel to yourfelf, 
And to thofe dainty limbs, which nature lent 
For gentle ufage, and foft delicacy ? 
g. Nice; affe&tedly fine: in contempt. 
Your dainty fpeakers have the curfe, 

To plead bad caufes down to worfe. 
Da‘IntY. #. f- k > > 
x. Something nice or delicate; a delicacy ; {fomething of exqui- 

fite tafte. $ 

Be not defirous of his dainties ; for they are deceitful meat. 

Prov. xxiii. 3. 

A worm breedeth in meal, of the fhape of a large white mag- 


Shakefpeare. 
Milton, 


Prior. 


got, which is given asa great dainty to nightingales. Bacon. 
She then produc’d her dairy ftore, 
And unbought dainties of the poor. Dryden. 


‘The fhepherd fwains, with {fure abundance bleft, 

In the fat flock, and rural dainties, featt. Popes Odyffey. 

2. A word of fondnefs formerly in ufe. 
Why, that’s my dainty 3 I fhall milfs thee +: 
But yet thou fhalt have freedom. Shgke/p. Tempeft. 
‘There is a fortune coming 

‘Towards you, dainty, that will take thee thus, l 

And fet thee aloft. Ben. Jobnfon’s Catiline. 
DA‘IRY. z. f: [from dey, an old word for milk. Mr. Lye.] 
1. The occupation or art of making various kinds of food from 

milk. 

Grounds were turned much in England from breeding, 
either to feeding or dairy; and this advanced the trade of 
Englifh butter, which wiil be extremely beaten down, when 

Ireland turns to it too. Temple. 

2. The place where milk is manufactured. 


‘Thefe beauties will fufpeét 
‘That you have no more worth 
Than the coarfe and country fairy, 


That doth haunt the hearth or dairy. Ben. FJ obnfon. 
What ftores my dairies and my folds contain ! 


A thoufand lambs that wander on the plain. Dryden. 
She in pens his flocks will fold, 
And then produce her dairy ftore. Dryden. 


3- Pafturage; milk farm; 
kept. 

Dairies, being well houfewived, art exceeding commodi- 
dious. Bacon’s Advice to Villiers. 

Children, in dairy countries, do wax more tall than where 
they feed more upon bread and flefh. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory. 

DA’'IRYMAID. n.f. [dairy and maid.] The woman fervant 
whofe bufinefs is to manage the milk. 
The pooreft of the fex have ftill an itch, 

‘To know their fortunes, equal tothe rich : 

‘The dairymaid enquires if fhe fhall take 

‘The trufty taylor, and the cook forfake. Dryden's fuvenal. 

Come up quickly, or we fhall conclude that thou art in love 
with one of fir Roger’s dairymaids. Addifon’s Speé?ator: 

Da'‘tsy. n.f. [bæzereige, day’s eye. Chaucer.] A {fpring- 
flower. 

It hath a pérennial root: the ftalks are naked, and never 
branch out: the cup of the flower is {caly and fimple, divided 
into many fegments to the foot-ftalk. ‘The flowers are radiateds 
and the heads, after the petals are fallen off, refemble obtufe 
cones. Miller. 

When daifies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady-{mocks all over white, 

And cuckow buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows much bedight. 

Then fing by turns, by turns the mufes fing, 

Now hawthorns bloffom, now the daifies {pring ; 

Now leaves the trees, arid flow'rs adorn the ground: 

Begin, the vales fhall ev’ry note rebound. Pope’s Springs 

This will find thee picking of daifies, or {melling toa lock 
of hay. Addifon’s Spe€tator. 

Fair-handed Spring unbofoms every grace ; 
The dai/y, primrofe, violet, darkly blaze. Thomfon’s Spring. 
Date. 2. /. [dalei, Gothick; dal, Dutch and German.] Alow 
place between hills; a vale; avalley. | 
Long toft with ftorms, and beat with bitter winds, 
High over hills, and low adown the dale, 
She wandred many a wood and meafur’d many a vale. 
Spenfer’s Fairy Queen. 
Before the downfal of the fairy ftate, 
‘This dale, a pleafing region, not unbleft, 


ground where milch cattle are 


Shake/peare. 


‘This dale poffefs’d they, and had fill poffefs'd. Tickell. . 
He fteals along the lonely dale 
In filent fearch. Lhomfon’s Springs 
DA’'LLIANCE. n. fı [from dally.] 
x. Interchange of carefles; acts of fondnefs. 
Look thou be true: donot give dalliance 
‘Too much thè rein: the ftrongeft oaths are ftraw 
‘To th’ fire i' th’ blood. Shake/p. Tempe/?. 


Nor gentle purpofe, nor endearing fmiles 

Wanted; nor youthful dalliance, as befeems 

Fair couple, link’d in happy nuptial league, 

Alone as they. titon’s Paradife Loft. 

I'll head my people ; 

Then think of dalliance when the danger’s o’er : 

My warlike fpirits work now another way, 

And my foul’s tun’d to trumpets. Diplo’ Don Sebaftian. 

2: Eai, A converfation. 
The giant felf difmay’d with the found, 

Where he with his Dueffa dallance found, 

In hafte came rufhing forth from inner bow’r. 

That, not myftick, where the fapient king 

Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian fpoufe. Paradife Loft. 

Since thou claim’ft me for thy fire, 

And my fair fon here fhow’f{t me, the dear pledge 

Of dalliance had with thee in heav’n, and joys 

Then fweet, now fad to mention. 

3- Leay procraftination. 
ays come, I pray you, fir, give më thé chain; 

Both wind and tide ftay for this gentleman ; 

And I, to blame, have held him here too long.— 

—Good lord, you ufe this dalliance to excufe 

Your breach of promife. 'Shakefp. Comedy óf Brrourss 

DA'LL1ER. n.f. [from dally.] A trifler; a fondler. 

The daily: daliiers with pleafant words, with fmiling coun- 
tenances, and with wagers, purpofed to be loft, before they 
were purpofed to be made. -  Mfctham’s Schoolmafter. 

Da/‘tiope z. /. [of unknown etymology.] _ A tuft, or clump. 
Of barley the fineft and greeneft ye find, 
Leave ftanding in dallops ’till tirne ye do bind. Tuffer. 
To DALLY. v.a. [dollen; Dutch, to trifle. ] 
1. To trifle; to play the fool; to amufe one’s felf with idle 
play ; to lofe time in trifles. 
Take up thy mafter : 


Fairy Queen. 


Miltons 


If 


DAM 


If thou fhouldf daly half an hour, his life, 

With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 

Stand in affured lofs. Shake/p. King Lear. 
He left his cur, and laying hold 

Upon his arms, with courage bold 

Cried out, ’tis now no time to dally, 

The enemy begin to rally. Fludibras. 

We have trifled too long alre'dy: it is madnefs to dally any 
longer, when our fouls are at ftake. Calumy’s Sermons. 

One hundred thoufand pounds muft be raifed ; for there is no 
dallying with hunger. Swift. 

2. To exchange carefiecs; to play the wanton; to fondle. 
He is not lolling on’a lev d love bed, 

But on his knees at meditation ; 

Wot dallying with a brace of courtezans, 

But meditating with two deep divines. 

3. To fport; to play ; to frolick. 
She her airie buildeth in the cedar’s top, 

And dailies with the wind, and fcorns the fun. Shake/peare. 

4-° To delay. 

They that would not be reformed by that corredtion, 
whercin he daliied with them, fhall feel a judgment worthy of 
God. th ifd:m, xii. 26. 

ZT, Da’LLY. v.a. To put off; to delay ; toamufe’till a proper 
opportunity. ; , 
_ fe fully fet down, after his wonted manner, to.perform fer- 
“vice; not by the hazard of one fct batile, but by dally ng off 
‘the time with often fkirmifhes Knolles’s Fiiftory. 

Dam. n.f. [from dame, which formerly fignified mother. Had 
Nero never bein an emperour, fhuide never bis dame have be flaine. 
Chaucer. ] 

1. The mother; ufed of beafts, or other animals not human: 

The dam runs lowing up and down, 

Looking the way her harmlefs young one went, 

And can do nought but wail her darling lofs. Shake/peare. 

Mother, faysa fick kite, give over lamentations, and let me 
have your prayers: alas, my child, fays the dam, which of the 
gods fhall i go to? L’Eftrange’s Faites. 

They bring but one morfil of meat at a time, and have not 
fewer, it may be, than feven or eight young in the neft to- 
„gether, which, at the return of their dams, do allat once, with 

* equal greedinefs, hold up thcir heads and gape. Ray. 
2. A human mother: incontempt or deteftation. 
This brat is none of mine ; ` 

It is the iffue of Polixena: 

Hence with it, and, together with the dam, 

Commit them to the fire. Shake/p. FV inter’s Tale. 

Dam. n.f. [dam, IDutch.] A mole or bank to confine water.. 
. As when the fea breaks o’er its bounds, 
And overflows the level grounds, 
‘Thofe banks and dems, that like a fkreen 


Shake/pcare. 


Did keep it out, now kecepit in. Fludibras. 
Not with fo fierce a rage the foaming flood . 

Roars, when he finds his rapid courfe withftood ; 

Pears down the dams with unrefifted fway, 

Arnd {weeps the cattle and the cots away. Dryden. 
Let loofe the reins to all your wat’ry ftore, 

Bear down the dams, and open every door. Dryden. 


The infide of the dam muft be very fmooth and ftreight; 
and if it is made very floping on each fide, it is the better. 
Mirtimer’s Fiufbandry. 
Jo DAM, ‘v. a. [oemman, fronedemman, Saxon; dan.mın, Dut. ] 
x. To confine, or fhut up water by moles or dams. 
17J] have the current inthis.place damni d up 5 

And hcre the fmug and filver Trent fhall run 
Ina new channel, fair and evenly. Shake/p. Henry VI. 
Home I would go, ~ 

But that my doors are hateful to my eyes, 

Fill’d and darr? d up with gaping creditors, s 

Watchful as fowlers when their game will fpring. Otway. 

Boggy lands are fed by fprings, pent by a weight of earth, 
that dams in the water, and caufes it to read in the ground, 
fo far as the earth is foft. Mortimer’s Finfbandry. 

Tis you muft drive that trouble from your foul ; 
As ftreams, when damzn'd, forget their ancient current, . 
And wond’ring at their banks in other channels flow. Smith. 
2. It is ufedby Shake/peare of fire, and by Milton of light. 
The more thou damm’ fi it up, the more it burns. 
Moon! if your influence be quite damn d up 

With black ufurping mifts, fome gentle taper, 

‘Though a rufh candle from the wicker hole 

Of fome clay habitation, vifit us 

With thy long levell’d rule of ftreaming light. 

DA‘’MAGE. n.f. [domage, French.] 
1. Mifchief; hurt; detriment. 

Grofs errours and abfurdities many commit for want of a 
friend to tell them of them, to the great.damage both of their 
fame and fortune. Bacon's Effays. 

Such as were either fent from thence, or raifed here, did 
commonly do more hurt and damage to the Englifh fubjects 
than to the Irifh enemies, by their continual cefs and extortion. 

Davies on Ireland. 


Ailton. 


2. Lofs > 


Shakefp. 


DAM 


Fic repulfed the enemy very much to theit damage. Clarendon. 
mifchief fuftered. 

His heart exalts him in the harm 

Already done, to have difpeopled heav’n, 

My damage fondly dcem’'d ! Aiilton’s Paradife Left. 

3. The value of mifchief done. 

They believed that they were not able, though they fhould 
be willing to fell all they have in Ireland, to pay the damages, 
which had been fuftained by the war. Clarendon, 

4- Rep-ration of damage 3 retribution. 

The bifhop demanded reftitution of the fpoils taken by the 
Scots, or damages for the fame. Bacon's Fivnry VII. 

Tell me whether, twpon exhibiting the feveral particulars 
which I have related to you, I may not-fue her for damages ina 
court of juftice? Addifon’s Guardian, 

5. [Inlaw.] Any hurt or hindrance that a man taketh in his 
eftate. In the common law it particularly fignifics a part of 
‘what the jurors’be to inquire of ; for, after verdict given of 
the principal caufe, they are likewile afked their confciences 
touching cofts,° which are the charges of fuit, and damage 
‘which contain the hindrance which the plaintiff or demundant 
hath fuffered, by means of the wrong done him by the dcfend- 
‘ant or tenant, Cowell. 

When the judge had awarded due damages to a perfon, into 
whofe field a neighbour’s oxen had broke, it is reported thut 
he reverfed his own fentence when he heard that the oacn, 
which had done this mifchief, were his own. Watt.’s Logick. 

To DAaA'MAGE. v.a. [from the noun.] To mifchief; to injure; 
to impair; to hurt; to harm. 

I confider time as an immenfe ocean, into which many no- 
ble authors are entirely fwallowed up, many very much fhat- 
tered and damaged, fome quite disjointed and broken into pieces. 

Addi fon "5 Speélatore 

To DAMAGE. v. n. To take damage, or be damaged. 

DA'’MAGEABLE. adj. [from daniage.] 

1. Sufceptible of hurt ; as, damag able goods. 

2. Mifchievous; pernicious. 

Obfcene and immodeft talk is offcenfive to the purity of God, 
damagenble and infectious to the innocence of our ncighbours, 
and moft pernicious to ourfelves. Governiaent of the F engue. 

Da’‘MASCENE. n.f: [damafernus, from Damajcus.] A finall 
black plum; a Damfon, as it is now fpoken. 

In April follow the cherry tree in blofflom, the dama/cene 
and plum trees in bloflom, and the white thorn in leaf. ŻLa.on. 

In fruits the white commonly is mearter, as in pear plums and 
damafe-ne+; and the choiceft plums are black. Bucon. 

DA‘MASK. n.f: [damafquin, French; damafchino, Ital. from 

` Damafcus.j 

x. Linen or filk woven in a manner invented at Dama/fcus, by 
which part rifes above the reft in flowers, or other forms. 

Wipe your fhoes, for want of a clout, with a dema/k nap- 
kin. Swift's Ruiesto Servants. 

2. Itis ufed for red colour in Fuirfax, from the damatk rofe. 

And for fome deale perplexed was her fpirit ; 

l Her damafk late, now changřd to pareft white. 

Zo DA'MASK. v.a. [from the noun.] 

+. To form flowers upon ftuffs. 

2. To fariegate; to diverfify. 

Around him dance the rofy hours, 

And damafking the ground with flow’rs, 

With ambient fweets perfume the morn. 

2. To adorn fteel-work with figures. 

DAMASK PLUM. See PLUM. 

ai esti a ROSE. 2. f. The rofe of Damafcus; a red rofe. 

OSE. 

Damafk-rofeshave not been known in F-ngland above one hun- 
dred years, and now are fo common. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

No gradual bleom is wanting from the bud, 

Nor broad carnations, nor gay fpotted pinks, 

Nor, fhower’d from every bufh, the damafk-rofe. Th:mfen. 

Da’‘’MASKENING. 7. f. [from dama/guiver, Fr.) he art or act 
of adorning iron or fteel, by making incifions, and filling them 
up with gold or filver wire: ufed in enriching the blades of 
{words, and locks of piftols. Chambers. 

DAME. 2. /. [dame, French; dama, Spanifh ] 

1. A lady; the title of honour to women. 

The word dame originally fignified a miftrefs of a family, 
who was a lady ; and it is ufed ftill in the Englifh law to fig- 
nify a lady : but in common ufe, now-a-days, it reprefents a 
farmer’s wife, or a miftrefs of a family of the lower rank in the 
country, Wa:ts’s Logick. 

Blefs you, fair deme / I am not to you known, 

‘Though in your ftate of honour I am perfect: 

If you will take a honrely man’s advice, 

Be not found here. Shakefp. Macbeth. 

Shake/peare. 


Fairfax. 


Fenton. 


See 


Not all thefe loids do vex me half fo much 
As that proud dane, the lord protecior’s wife. 
Shut your mouth, dame, 
Or with this paper I fhall ftop it ; 
Thou worfe than any thing Shake/p. King Lew, 
Sovy’reign of creatures, univerfal dame / Milton. 
2. Its ftill ufed in poetry for women of rank. 


His 


DAM 


His father Faunus : a Laurentian dame 


Elis nother, fair Marica was her name. Dryden. 
W ho would not repeat that bliis, 
And frequent fight of fuch a d. me 
Waller. 


Buy with the hazard of his fame ? 
3- Mittrefs of a low family. 

They killed the poor cock ; for, 

his waking our dume, fhe would not wake us. 
4- Woman in general. ` 
We've willing dames enough; there cannot be 

That vulture in you to devour fo many, 

As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves, 

Finding it fo inclin’d. 

DameEs-vioLeT. 2. f- 

‘The flower of this plant, called alfo queen's gillyflower,. 
confifts, for the moft part, of four leaves, which expand in 
form of a crofs: out of the flower-cup arifes the pointal, 
which becomes a long, taper, cylindrical pod, divided into 
two cells by an intermediate partition, to which the _imbri- 
cated valves adhere on both fides, and are furnifhed with ob- 


fay they, if it were not for 
L’ Eftrange-. 


Shake/peare. 


long, cylindrical, or globular feeds. Afi ller. 
To DAMN. v. a. [damno, Latin.] l 
x. To doom to eternal torments in a future ftate. 
Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn’d 
In evils to top Macbeth. Shake/peare. 


It is moft necefflary, that the church, by doétrine and de- 
cree, do damn and fend to hell for ever thofe facts and opi- 
nions. ! Bacon. 

2. Io procure or caufe to be eternally condcmned. 

‘That which he continues ignorant of, having done the ut- 

moft lying in his power, that he might not be ignorant of it, 


fhall not damn him. South. 
3- To condemn. 
His own impartial thought 
Will damn, and confcience will record the fault. Dryden. 


4- To hoot or hifs any publick performance; to explode. 
| They damn themfelves, nor will my mufe defcend 
To clap with fuch who fools and knaves commend. Dryd. 
For the great dons of wit, 
Phcebus gives them full privilege alone 
To damn all others, and cry up their own. Dryden. 
You are fo good a critick, that it is the greateft happinefs 
of the modern poets that you do not hear their works; and 
next, that you are not fo arrant a critick as to damn them, 
like the reft, without hearing- Pore. 
Da‘MNAELE. adj. [from damn.] 
x. Deferving damnation ; juitly doomed to never-ending punifh- 
ment. 
It gives him occafion of labouring with greater earnett- 
nefs elfewhere, to entangle unwary minds with the fnares of 


his damnable opinion. Fdtooker. 
He's a creature unprepar’d, unmect for death ; 
And, totranfport him in the mind he is, 
Were damnable. Shake/peare. 


As he does not reckon every fchifm of a damnabic nature, 
fo he is far from clofing with the new opinion of th ʻe who 
makc it no crime. Swift. 

2. It is fometimes indecently ufed in a low and ludicrous fenie’; 
odious ; pernicious. 
* Oh thou damnable fellow! did not I pluck thee by the nofe 
for thy fpeecches. Shake/peare. 

Da‘’MNABLY. adv. [from damnable.] 

x. Im fucha manner as to incur eternal punifhment; fo as to be 
excluded from mercy. 

We will propofe the queftion, whether thofe who hold the 
fundamentals of faith may deny Chrift dammnably, in refpect of 
thofe confequences that arife from them ? South. 

2. It is indecently ufed in a ludicrous fenfe ; odioufly ; hatefully. 

The more fweets they beftowed upon them the more 

damnably their conferves ftunk. ` Dennis. 
Damna/‘tTrox. 2. f- [from damn.] Exclufion from divine 
mercy ; condes:nation to eternal punifhment. - 

Hie that hath been affrighted with the fears of hell, or re- 
members how often he hath been fpared from an horrible 


damnaticn, will not be ready to ftrangle his brother for a 
trifle. Taylor. 
Now mince the fin, 

And mollify damnation with a phrafe : 
Say you confented not to Sancho’s death, 
But barely not forbade it. Dryden. 


Da’MNATORY. adj. [from damnatorius.] Containing a fentence 
of condemnation. 
Da’mnNec. part. adj. [from damn.] Hateful; deteftable; ab- 
horred ; abominable. 
Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and dammed inccett. 
But, oh, what damned minutes tells he o’er, 
W ho doats, yet doubts ; fulpects, yct ftrongly loves. 
Dare not 
To brand the fpotlefs virtue of my prince 
V ith falfhoods of moft bafe and darin’ ad contrivance. Rowe. 
We XXAV 1. 


Shakefpeare. 
Shak. 


DAM 


Da MNIFIC. ad. [from damnify.] Procuring lols; mifchie- 
vous. 
To DAMNIFY. V. a. [from damnifico, Latin.) 
1. To endamage; to injure; to caule Jofs to any- 
He, who has fuffcred the damage, hasa right to demand in 
his own name, and he alone can remit fatisfaction: the darm- 


nified perfon has the power of appropriating the goods or fer- 


vice of the offender, by right of felf- prefervation. Locke- 
2. To hurt; to impair.. 
W hen now he faw himfelf fo frefhly rear, 
As if late fight had nought him damnify'd, 
He wasdifmay’d, and ’gan his fate to fear. Spen/er- 


Da‘MNINGNESs. 7. f. [from damning.] “Tendency to procure 
damnation. i i 
He may vow never to return to thofe fins which he hath 
had fuch experience of, for the emptincfs and dammningne{s of 
them, and fo think himfelf a complete pen.tent. Hammond- 
Damp. adj. [dampe, Dutch.] - 
1. Moift ; inclining to wet; not completely dry ; foggy. 
She faid no more: the trembling Trojans hear, 
O’erfpread with a damp {weat and holy fear. Dryden. 
2. Dejected ; funk; deprefied. 
All thefe and more came flocking, but with Jooks 
Downcatt and damp; yet fuch wherein appear’d 


Obfcure fome glimpfe of joy. Milton. 
A DAMP. n. f- 
x. Fog ; moift air; moifture. 
‘Thus Adam to himfelf lamented loud, 
‘Through the ftill night; not now, as ere man fell, 
W holiom and cool, and mild; but with black air 
Accompany’d, with damps and dreadful gloom. Milton. 


A rift there was, which from the mountain’s height 
Convey’d a glimmering and malignant light, 
A breathing-place to draw the dams aways 
A twilight of an intercepted day. 

2. A noxious vapour exhaled from the earth. 
The heat of the fun in the hotter feafons, penetrating the 
exterior parts of the earth, excites thofe mincral exhalations 
in fubterrancous caverns, which are calléd- damps-: thefe fel- 
dom happen but in the fummer-time, when the hotter the 
weather is, the more frequent are the damps. Woodward. 
3- Dejeétion; depreffion of f{pirit ; cloud of the mind. 

Adam, by this from the cold fudden damp 

Recov’ring, and his fcatter’d {pirits return’d, 


Dryden. 


To Michael thus his humble words addrefs’d. Milton. 
His name ftruck ev’ry where fo great a damp, 
As Archimedes through the Roman camp. Rofcommon. 


Even now, while thus I ftand bleft in thy prefence, 
A fecret damp of grief comes o’er my thoughts. Addijon. 
An cternal ftate, he knows and confeffes that he has made 
no provifion for, that he is undone for cver: a profpect 
which is enough to caft a damp over his {prightlieft hours. 


neS. Rogers. 
This commendable refentment againft me, ftrikes a damp 
upon that fpirit in all ranks and corporations of men. Svift. 


To Damp. wv. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To wet; ‘to moifften ; “to make humid. 
2. To deprefs; to dejeét; to chill. | 
The very lofs of one pleafure is enough to damp the relifh 
of another. L’ Eftrange. 
Dread of death hangs over the mere natural man, and, 
like the hand-writing on the wall, dampsallhis jollity. Atterb. 


It would be enough to damp their warmth in fuch urfuits, 
if they could once refle&t, that in fuch courfe they wil be fure 
to run upon the very rock they mean to avoid. Swift. 


3. To weaken; to abandon. ` 
A foft body dampet the found much more than a hard. 
i Bacon. 
Unlefs an age too late, or cold 
Climate, or years, .damp my intended wing 
Depreís’d. ten 
DA’MPISHN Ess. z. /.--[from damp.] 
i ip 3 moiíture. I i 
t hath been ufed by fome with great fuccefs to make their 
walls thick ; and. to put a lay of chalk between the bricks, to 
take away all dampi/bne/s. Bacon.. 
Da’mPpness. 2. /. [from damp.] Moifture ; fogginefs. 
Nor need they fear-the darmpnefs of the {ky 
Should flag their wings, and hinder them to fly 5 
? Twas only water thrown on fails too dry. 
By ftacks they often have very great lofs, by the dampne/s of 
the ground, which rots and fpoils it. Mortimer. 
Da‘mPyY. adj. [from damp.] Deje&ed ; gloomy 5 forrowful. 
The lords did difpel damty thoughts, which the remem- 
brance of his uncle might raife, by applying him with exer- 
cifes and. difports. Hayward. 
DA‘/MSEL. 7. $ [damoifelle, French.) 
1. -A young gentlewoman ; a young woman of diftinćtion : .now 
only ufed in verfe. 
Kneeling, I my fervant’s fmiles implore, 


Afilton. 
Tendency to wetnels 5 


Dryden. s 


And one mad dam/gi dares difpute my pow’r. Pricr. 
2. An attendant of the better rank. 
6 G With 


DAN 


With her train of dam/fels fhe was gone 
In fhady walks, the fcorching heat to fhun. Dryden. 
3. A wench; a country lafs. : ; 
The clowns are whoremafters, and the dam/fels with child. 
ay. 
Da mson. n. f. [corruptly from damafiene.] A fmall black 
plum. Sce DAMASCENE. 
My wife defir’d fome dam/fons, 
And made me climb with danger of my life. Shake/pea~e. 
Dan. n. f. [from dominus, as now don in Spanifh, and donna, 
Italian, from domina.) “The old term of honour for men; as 
we now fay ma/frer. 
‘This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy, 
This fignor Junio’s giant dwarf, dan Cupid. Shake/peare. 
Dick, if this ftory pleafeth thee, y 
Pray thank dan Pope, who told it me. Prior. 
ĥo DANCE. v. n. [danfer, Fr. dançar, Span. as fome think 
from tanza, Arabick, adance; as Aniak who loves to derive 
from Greck, thinks, from dévurcis.] 
t. To move in meafure; to move with fteps correfpondent to 
the found of intruments. 

What fay you to young Mr. Fenton? he capers, he dances 
he has eyes of youth, he writes verfes. Shake/peare. 

To Dance Attendance. v. a. “To wait with fupplenefs and 
ob{equioufnelis. 

Men are fooner weary to dance attendance at the gates of 
foreign lords, than to tarry the good leifure of their own ma- 
giltrates. Raleigh. 

It upbraids you 
To let your father’s friend, for three long months, 
Thus dance attendance for a word of audience. Dryden. 
Zo DAKCE. v.a. 
1. To make to dance, to put into a lively motion. 
‘Thy grandfire lov’d thee well ; 
Many atime he dan:’d thee on his knee. Shake/peare. 
“That I fee thee here, 
‘Thou hoble thing ! more d«nces my rapt heart, 
Than when I firtt my wedded miftrefs faw 


Beftride my threfhold. Shakc/peare. 
In peftilences the malignity of the infeéting vapour danceth 
the principal fpirits. Bacon. 


Dance. n. /- [from the verb.) A motion of one or many in 
concert, regulated by mufick. 
Our dance of cuftom, round about the oak of Herne the 
hunter. Shake/peare. 
‘The honourableft part of talk is to give the occafion, and 
again to moderate and pafs to fomewhat elfe; for then a man 


leads the dance. Bacon. 
But you perhaps expeét a modifh feaft, s 
With am’rous fongs and wanton dances grac’d. Dryden. 


DA'NCER. n. f. [from dance.] Onc that practifes the art of 
dancing. 
He at Philippi kept 
His fword ec’en like a dancer, while I ftrook 
The lean and wrinkled Caffius. Shakcfpeare. 
Muficians and dancers / take fome truce 
With thefe your pleafing labours 5; forgreat ufe 


As much wearinefs as perfection brings. Donne. 
The earl was fo far from being a good dancer, that he was 
no graceful goer. IF otton. 


It is a ufual practice in thefe times for our funambulours, 
or dancers on the rope, to attempt fomewhat like to flying. 
Filkins. 
He, perfect dancer ! climbs the rope, 
And balances your fear and hope. Prior. 
Nature, I thought, perform’d too mean a part, 
Forming her movements to the rules of art ; 
And, vex’d, I found that the mufician’s hand 
Had o’er the dancer’s mind too great command. Prior. 
Da’/NCINGMASTER. 1. f. [dance and mafter.] One who teaches 
tne art of dancing. 
Fhe apes were taught their apes tricks by a dancingma/fer. 
L’ Efirange. 
‘The legs of a dancingmaffer, and the fingers of a mufician, 
fall, as it were, naturally, without thought or pains into re- 
gular and admirable motions. Locke. 
DaA‘NCINGSCHOOL. n. f. {dancing and /chool.] The fchool 
where the art of dancing is taught. 
i hey bid us to the Englith dancing/chools, 
And teach lavolta’s high, and fwift couranto’s ; 


Saying our grace is only in our hecls. Shake/fpeare. 
A certain Egyptian king endowed a dancing/fchool for the 
inftitution of apes of quality. L’Eftrange. 


DANDELION. z. jJ. [dent de lion, French.) The name of a 
lant. 
. It agrees in all refpects with the hawkweed, but only in 
its having a fingle naked ftalk, with one flower upon the 
top. Afiller. 
For cowflips fwcet, let dandelions fpread ; 
For Blouzclinda, blithfome maid, is dead. Gay. 
A NDIPRAT. 7. j. \dandin, French.] A little fellow; an 


DAN 


urchin; a word ufed fometimes in fondnefs, fometimes in 
contempt. 
To DA‘NDLE. v. a. “dandelen, Dutch.) : 
1. To fhake a child on the knee, orin the hands, to pleafe and 
guict him. 
Then fhall ye fuck, and fhall be born upon her fides, and 
be dandled upon het knees. z ; Ljaiab. 
“I hy little brethren, which, like fairy fprights, 

Oft {kip into our chamber thofe fweet nights, 

And, kiis’d and dandl'd on thy father’s knec, 

Were brib’d next day to tell what they did fee. Donne. 
Courts are but fuperficial fchools to dandle fools. JF ottown. 
Sporting the lion ramp’d, and in his paw 

Dandled the kid. Milton. 

Motion occafions fleep, as we find by the common ufe of 

rocking froward children in cradles, or dandling them in their 
nurfes arms. Temple. 
2. To fondle; to treat like a child. 
Their child fhall be advanc’d, 

And be received for the cmp’ror’s heir ; 

And let the emperor dandle him for his own.  Shake/peare. 

‘They have put me in a filk gown, and a gaudy fool’s cap 5 

and I am afhamed to be daudled thus, and cannot look in the 

glafs without blufhing, to fee myfclf turned into fuch a little 

pretty matter. Addifon. 
3- To delay ; to procraftinate ; to protract by trifles. 

Captains do fo dandle their doings, and dally in the fervice 

to them committed, as if they would not have the enemy 


fubducd. Spen/fer. 
DA'’NDLER. a. f [from dandie.] He that dandles or fondles 
children. 


DA’'NDRUFF. z. /. [often written dendriff, from van, the itch, 
and brop, fordid, filthy.] Scabs in the head; fcurf at the 
toots of the hair. 

Da‘NEw CRT. 2. f. A fpecies of elder; called alfo dwarf-elder, 
or wallwort. 

DA’NGER. n. f. [ danger, Fr. of uncertain derivation. Skinner 
derives it from damnum; Menage from angaria; Adinfhew from 
davG, death, to which Junius feems inclined. ] Rifque ; 
hazard ; -peril. 

They that fail on the fea, tell of the danger. Eccluf. 

Our craft is in danger to be fet at nought. Acis. 

I dare pawn down my life for him, that he hath writ this 

to feel my affection to your honour, and to no other pretence 

of danger. Shake/peare. 
More danger now from man alone we find, 

‘Than from the rocks, the billows, and the wind. Waller. 

Ze DANGER. V, a. [from the noun.] To put in hazard; to 
endanger. 

Pompey’s fon ftands up 
For the main foldier; whofe quality going on, 
‘The fides o’ th’ world may danger. Shake/peare. 

Da‘NGERLESs. adj. [from danger.) Without hazard; with- 
out rifque; exempt from danger. 

He thewed no lefs magnanimity in dangerlefa defpifing, than 
others in dangerous affecting the multiplying of kingdoms. Sid. 


Da‘NGEROUS. adj. [from danger.) Hazardous; perilous; full 
of danger. 


A man of an ill tongue is dangerous in his city. Eccluf. 

All men counfel me to take away thy life, likely to bring 

forth nothing but dangercus and wicked effećts. Sidney. 
Already we have conquer’d half the war, 

And the lefs dangerous part is left behind. Dryden. 


DA'NGERCUSLY. adv. [from dangerous.) Hazardoufly ; peril- 
loufly ; with danger. 
But for your fon, believe it, oh, believe it, 
Mott dang’: oufly you have with him prevail’d, 
If not moft mortal to him. Shakefpearee 
A fort of naughty perfons 
Have praétis’d dangeroufly againft your ftate, 


ek with witches and with conjurers. Shake/peare. 
It is juit with God to permit thofe, which think they ftand 
fo furely, to fall moft dangerou/?,. Hammnond. 


Plutarch fays Tclefilla, a noble lady, being dangeroufly fick, 
was by the oracle advifed to apply her mind to the mufe and 
poetry. Pea. bame 

f it were fo; which but to think were pride, 
My conftant love would dangerou/ly be try’d. Dryden. 
LIA eee eee: n.f. [from dangerous.] Danger; hazard; 
peri s 
.. I fhal not need to mind you of judging of our dangeroufnefs 
of difeafes, by the nobleneís of that part affeéted. Boyle. 
To DA’NGLE. v. x. [from hang, according to Skinner, as 
bang, bangle, dangle.| “To hang loofe aud quivering. 
Go, bind thou up yond dangling apricocks. Shate/peare. 
He'd rather on a gibbet dangle, 
‘Than mifs his dear delight to wrangle. Hudibras. 
Codrus had but one leg; fo fhort to boot, 
That his fhort wife’s fhort legs hung dangling out. Dryden. 
With dangling hands he ftrokes th'imperial robe, 
And with a cuckold’s air commands the globe. Smith. 


But 


DAR 


Put have you not with thought bchcld 
The word hang dangling o'er the fhield. Prior. 
2. To hang upon any one; to be an humble, ufelefs, harmlefs 
follower. 

The prefbyterians, and other fanaticks that dangle after 
them, are well inclined to pull down the prefent eftablifh- 
ment. Swift. 

DA'NGLER. 2. f. [from dangle.] A man that hangs about wo- 
men only to wafte time. 
A «angler is of neither fex. Raph. 
DANK. adj. [from tuncken, Germ. Skinner.] Damp; humid; 
moift ; wet. 


He her the maiden fleeping found, 


On the dank and dirty ground. Shake/peare. 
Yet oft they quit 

The dank, and, rifing on ftiff pinions, tour 

‘The mid aereal fky. Milton. 


‘Through each thicket, daně or dry, 
Tike a black mift, low creeping, he held on 


His midnight fearch. Milton. 
Lawrence, of virtuous father, virtuous fon, 

Now that the ficlds are dank, and ways are mire, 

Where fhall we fometimes mect, and by the fire 

Help wafte a fullen ef ? Ailton. 
By the rufhy.- fringed bank, 

Where grows the willow and the ofier dank, 

My fliding chariot ftays. Milton. 

e, in my vow’'d 

Picture, the facred wall declares t’ have hung 

My dank and dropping weeds 

To the ftern god of fea. Milton. 


To woth the fkins of beafts and fowls herewith, would 
keep them from growing dank in moift weather. 


rew. 
Da’NKIsH: adj. Somewhat dank. 
They bound me, bore me thence, 
And in a dark and danki/b vault at home, 
‘There left me. Shakefpeare. 


To Dap. v. n. [corrupted from dip.] To let fall gently into 
the water: a word, I believe, only ufed by anglers. 
I have taught him how to catch a chub, by dapping with a 
grafshopper. Walton. 
Da’/PATICAL. adj, [from dapaticus, Latin.] Sumptuous in 
cheer, Bailey. 
DA’PPER. adj. Lappen Dutch.] Little and aétive; lively 
without bulk. t is ufually fpoken in contempt. 
And on the tawny fands and fhelves, 
‘Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. 
A pert dapper {park of a magpye, 


Milton. 
fancied the birds would 


never be governed ’till himfelf fhould fit at the helm. L Efir. 
Da PPERLING. n. f- [from dapper.] A dwarf; a dandiprat. 
Minfworth. 


DA PPLE. adj. [from apple; as pommelé.] Marked with vari- 
ous colours ; variegated; ftreaked ; imbricated: it is ufed 
chiefly of animals. 

My country neighbours do not find it impoffible to think 
of a lame hortfé, ’till they have run over all beings that are, 
and then pitch on dapple. À 

o DAPPLE. v. a. [from the adjeétive.] To ftreak ; to vary ; 
to diverfify with colours. 
Certes, faid fhe, I wot nat how he hight; 
But under him a grey fteed did he weild, 


W hofe fides with dappled circles were endight. Spen/fer. 
he gentle day 
Dapples the drowfy eaft with fpots of grey. Shake/peare. 


Horfes that afte dappled, turn white; and old fquirrels turn 


grifly. Bacon. 
The lark begins his flight, 

From his watch-tower in the fkies, 
*Till the dappled dawn doth rife. Milton. 

I chofe ; 

‘The dapsld pink, and blufhing rofe, 
‘To deck my charming Cloe’s hair. Prior. 
The gods, to curfe Pamela with her pray’rs, 

Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares. Pope. 
al bn. fA fifh found in the Severn. Bailey. 


To DARE. v. n. pret. J durft; part. I have dared. [deannan,; 
Saxon; derren, Dutch.] “To have courage for any purpofe ; 
not to be afraid ; to adventure; to be adventurous. 

I fay ’tis copper. Darf thou be as good as thy word now? 
— Why, Hal, thou know’ft, as thou art buta man, I dare; 
but as thou art a prince, I fear thee. Shake/peare. 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 

Who dares do more, is none. Shake/peare. 

They are both hanged ; and fo would this be, if he durft 
fteal any thing advent’roufly. Shakefpeare. 

Neither of them was of*that temper as to dure any dan- 


gerous fact. Ffaywood. 
The father bore it with undaunted foul, 
Like one who durf? his deftiny controul. Dryden. 


Detiberate and well-weighed courage knows both to be 
cautious and to dare, as occafion offers. Dryden. 


Locke. . 


DAR 


We dare not build much upon fuch a notion or doétrine, 
"till it be very fully examined. atts. 
To DARE. v. a. “i o challenge; to defy. 
I never in my life 
Did hear challenge urg’d more modefily, 
Unlefs a brother fhould a brother dare 
‘To gentle eazercife and proof of arms. 
Here fhe ftands : 
‘Take but poficfiien of her with a touch; 
I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. Shake prare. 
He had many days, in this proud manner, come half feas 
over; and fometimes pailing further, came and lay at the 
mouth of the harbour, and, as it were, daring them to fight. 
Knolles. 
Mafters of the arts of policy thought that they might even 


Shakefpears. 


defy and dare providence to the face. South. 
All cold, but in her breaft, I will defpife ; 
And dare all heat but that in Cclia’s eyes. Reofcommen. 
Time! I dare thee to difcover 
Such a youth, and fuch a lover. Dryden. 
Prefumptuous wretch ! with mortal art to dare 
Immortal power, and brave the thunderer. Granville. 


To Dare Larks. To catch them by means of a looking-glafs, 
which keeps them in amaze ’till caught; to amaze. 

Shrimps are dipped up in fhallow water with little round 

nets, not much unlike that which is ufed for daring larks Carew. 


As larks lie dar’d to fhun the hobby’s flight. Dryden. 
Dare. 2. /- [from the verb.] Defiance; challenge. 
Sextus Pompeius 
Hath given the dare to Cæfar, and commands 
The empire of the fea. Shake/peare. 


Da/‘rREFUL. adj. [dare and full.] Full of defiance. 
We might have met them darcf./, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. Shake/peare. 
Da'‘rinc. adj. [from dare.] Bold; adventurous; fearlets 5 
courageous; intrepid; brave; ftour. 
The laft Georgick has indeed many metaphors, but not 
fo daring as this; for human thoughts and paffions may be 
more naturally afcribed to a bee than to an inanimate plant. 


. Addison. 
‘The fong too daring, and the theme too great. Prior. 
Grieve not, O daring prince! that noble heart. Pope. 


Da’‘RINGLY. adv. [from daring.] 
fearlefly ; impudently ; outrageoufly. 

Some of the great principles of religion are every day 

openly and daringly attacked from the prefs. Atterbury. 
Tour brother, fir'd with fuccefs, 

Too daringly upon the foe did prefs. 
Da/’‘RINGNESsS. #. j. [from daring.] Boldnefs. 
DARK. adj. [veonc, Saxon.] 

1. Not light; without light 
Fleance, his fon, who keeps him company, 
Muft embrace the fate of that dark hour. 
While we converfe with her, we mark 
No want of day, nor think it daré. 
2. Not of a fhowy or vivid colour. 

If the plague be fomewhat dark, and the plague fpread not 

in the fkin, the prieft fhall pronounce him clean. vite 

In Mufcovy itfelf the generality of the people are more 


Boldly 5; courageoufly ; 


Halifax. 


Shakefpeare. 
Waller. 


inclined to have dark coloured hair than flaxen. Bo, le. 
3- Blind; without the enjoyment of light. 
Thou wretched daughter of a dark old man, 
Conduct my weary fteps. Dryden. 


4. Opake; not tranfparent. 
5. Obfcure ; not perfpicuous. 

What may feem dark at the firft, will afterwards be found 
more plain. Faker. 

Meantime we fhall exprefs our darker purpofe. Shake/p. 

6. Not enlightened by knowledge ; ignorant. 
The age, wherein he liv’d; was dark ; but he 
Could not want fight, who taught the world to tee. Denham. 
7. Gloomy į not chearful. 

All men of dark tempers, according to their degree of 
melancholy or enthufiafm, may find convents fitted to their 
humours. Addifon- 

Dark. z. f- 
1. Darknefs; òbfcurity ; want of light. 
Come, thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunneft fmoke of hell, 

‘That my keen knife fee not the wound it makes ; 

Nor heav’n peep through the blanket of the dark, 

‘To cry hold, hold! Shake/peare. 

Cloud and ever-during dark 

Surrounds me! from the chearful ways of men 

Cut off. Milton. 

Whereas feeing requires light, and a free medium, and a 
right line to the objects; we can hear in the dark immured, 
and by curve lines. 4t4dolder. 

2. Obfcurity ; condition of one unknown. 

All he fays of himfelf is, that he is an obfcure perfon; one, 
I fuppofe he means, that is in the daré, and thinks it proper 
to continue fo. Atteriary. 


3: W ane 


3- Want of knowledge. : 
iall we ourfelves perceive by our own underftandings, 
we are as much in the dar, and as void of knowledge, as 
before. orke. 
To ID-={RK. ©; To darken; to obfcure. 
Oblok ts. 
Fair when her breaft, like a rich laden bark 
With į recious merchandize, fhe forth doth lay : 
Fair when that cloud of pride, which oft doth dark 
Her goodly light, with fmiles fhe drives away. Spenfer. 
Jo IDA’RKEN. V. a. [from dark.) 
1. To make dark ; to deprive of light. 
Black with furrounding forefts then it ftood, 
That hung above, and darkn’d all the flood. 
Whether the darécn'’d room to mufe invite, 
Or whiten’d wall provoke the fkew’r to write. 
2. To cloud ; to perplex. ; 
Such was his wildom, that his confidence did feldom darken 
his forefight, efpecially in things near hand. Bacon. 
3. To foul ; to fully. : 
The lufts and paffions of men do fully and darken their 
minds, even by a natural intl.cnce. Tillot/cn. 
Te Da’/RKEN. v. u. To grow dark. : 
DA'RKLING. [a participle, as it feems, from da:kle, which 
ct I have never found.}] Being in the dark; being without 
ight: a word mercly poctical. 


a. [from the noun.] 


Addi,on. 
Pope. 


O, wilt thou darkling leave me? donot fo. Shake/peare.- 
_ + Darkiing Rands 
The varying fhore o’ th’ world. Shakefpeare. 
The wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and, in fhadieft covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Ailton. 


Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe’s pow’r, 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Hlad alter’d, and in brutal fhapes confin’d. Dryden. 
Da‘’rKLY. adu [from dark.] In a fituation void of light; 
obfcurcly ; blindly. ‘ 
For well you know, and can record alone, 
What fame to future times conveys but darély down. Dry. 
Da‘RKweEss. 2. /. [from. durk.] 
1. Abfence of light. 
Darkne,s was upon the face of the deep. Gene/fis. 
I go whence I thal] not return, even to the land of darkne/s, 
and the fhadow of death. “Fob. 
2. Opakenefs. i 
3. Obfcurity. 
4- Infernal gloom ; wickednefs. 
‘The inftruments of daréne/s tell us truths 5 
“Win us with honelt trifles, to betray us 
In deepeft confequence. Shake/peare. 
All the lighe truth has, or can have, is from the clearnefs 
and validity of thole proofs upon which it is received: to talk 
. of any othcr light in the underftanding, is to put ourfelves in 
the durk, or in the power of the prince of darinefs. Locke. 
g. The empiie of Satan, or the devil. 
Vwho hath delivered us from the power of darknefs, and 
tranfilated us inte the kingdom of his dear fon. | Coloffians. 
Da’aKeonir. adj. [trom dark.] Gloomy; obfcure; not well 
enlightened ; not luminous. : 
He brought him through a darkfome narrow pafs, 
To z tread sate, all built of beaten gold. Spenfer. 
And hertsir eyes, like ftars that dimmed were 
With derkjone cloud, now fhew their goodly beams. Spen/fer. 
You muft not look to have an image, or the like, in an 


thing that is lightfome; for even a'face in iron, red-hot, will’ 


not be feen, the light confounding the fnrall differences of 


ligiitfome and dark/eme which fhew the figure. Bacon. 
A dartfeme cloud of locufts, fwarming down, 
Muft cat, and «nthe ground leave nothing green. Milton. 


He here with us to be, 
Forfook the courts of evcrlafting day, 
And chofe with us a durt/5nxe houfe of mortal clay. Milton. 
Niiflaken bleffing, which old age they call, 


"Tis along, natty, dark/crxe hoipital. Dryden. 
The da: $fe pines that o'er yon’ rocks reclin’d, 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. | Pope. 


Da‘/RLING. adj. [veopling, Sax.] Favourite ;° dear; beloved ; 
-rezarded with great kindnefs and tendernefs. 

"Tis not for a generous prince to countenance oppreffion 

and injuftice, even in his moit dar/ing favourites. LE prange. 

Have a care left fome beloved notion, or fome darling 


{cience, too far prevail over your mind. Watts. 
DaA‘RLING. z. f A favourite; one much beloved. 
Young Ferdinand they fuppofe is drown’d, 

And his and my lov’d darling. Shake/peare. 


In Thames, the-ocean’s da fing, England’s pride, 
‘The pleafinz cmblem of his reign does glide. Halifax. 
She immediately became the dur ling of the princefs Sophia. 
Addifon. 
Jo DARN. v. a. (of uncertain original.] “To mend holes by 
_ imitating the texture of the ftuff. 


Will fhe thy linen wafh, or h. fen darn ? Gay. 


To DART. v. x. 


DAS 


He fpent é¢very day ten hours in his clofet, in derniny his 
ftockings, which he performed to admirstion. Stuf. 
Da‘RNEL. 2. f. A weed growing in the ficlis. Sce GRas.. 
Fic was met ev’°n now 
Crown’d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
With hardocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our fuftainine corn. 
Yant ye corn for bread ? 
*T was full of darzc/; do you like the tafte ? 
No fruitful crop the fickly fields return ; 
But oats and darnel choak the riting corn. Dryden. 
To DA'RRAIN. v. a. [This word is by Junius referred tu dare; 
it _feems to me more probably dedcible from arranger lu bat- 
taille. ] 

xs. To prepare for battle ; to range troops for battic. _ 
‘The town-boys parted in twain, the one fide calling them- 
felves Pompeians, the other Cæfarians; and then darraining 
a kind of battle, but without arms, the Cæfarians got the 
over-hand. Carew. 

Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of York : 


Sak cipro f- 


Shake (Reare. 


Darrain your battle; for they are at hand. Shake/peare. 
2. To apply to the fight. 

. Therewith they ’gan to hurlen greedily, 

Redoubted battle ready to darraine. Spen/fer. 


DART. 2. f- {dard, French. ] 
1. A miffile weapon thrown by the hand ; a fmall lance. 
Here one is wounded or flain with a piece of a rock or 
flint ; there another with a dart, arrow, or lance. Peacham. 
O’erwhelm’d with darts, which from afar they fling, 
‘The weapons round his hollow temples ring. Dryden. 
2. [In poetry.] Any mile weapon. 
Yo. DaRtT. v. a. (from the noun. ] 
x. To throw offenfivcly. 
He whets his tufks, and turns, and dares the war ; 
‘Th’ invaders dart their jav'lins from afar. Dryden. 
Pan came, and afk’d what magick caus’d my finart ; 
Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart. | Pope. 
2. To throw ; to emit ;- as the fun darts his beams on the earth. 
To fly as a dart; to let fly with hoflile in- 
tention. 
Now, darting Parthia, art thou ftruck. Shake/peare. 
Io DASH. v. a. [The etymology of this word, in any of its 
fenfes, is very doubtful. ] - 
x. To throw any thing fuddenly againft fomething. 
If you da/h a {tone againft a ftone in the bottom of the wa- 
ter, it maketh a found. Bacon. 
A man that cuts himfelf, and tears his own flefh, and 
dafbes his head againít the ftones, does not act fo unreafonably 
as he. Tillotfon. 
2. To break by collifion. 
They that ftand high, have many blafts to fhake them ; 
And, if they fall, they daf chemicives to pieces. Shake/p. 
David’s throne fhall be like a tree, 
Spreading and overfhad’wing all the earth ; 
Or as a ftone, that fhall to pieces da/h 
All monarchies befides throughout the world. 
3- To throw water in flafhes. 
Dafbing water on them may prove the beft remedy. A4Zcrtim- 
4. To befpatter ; to befprinkle. 
This tempeft, 
Da/fbing the garment of this peace, aboded 
‘The fudden breach on’t. © Shake/peare. 
5- To agitate any liquid, fo as to make the furface fly off. 
At once the brufhirig oars and brazen prow 


Milton. 


Da/fb up tie fandy waves, and ope the depths below. Dry. 
6. To mingle; to change by tome fmall admixture. 
Hight Whacum,: bred to da/fh and draw, 
Not wine, but more unwholfome law. Ffudibras. 


I take care to dafh the charaéter with fuch particular cir- 
cumftances as may prevent ill-natured applications. dddi/ov. 
Several revealed truths are dafzed and adulterated with a 


mixture of fables and human inventions. Speclator. 
7- To formor print in hafte, carelefly. 
. Never was da/h’d out, atone lucky hit, 
A fool, fojuft a copy of a wit. Pope. 


8. To abliterate; to blot; to crofs out. è 
To dafh over this with a line, will deface the whole copy 
extremely, and to adegree that, I fear, may difpleafe you. Pope. 
9g. To contoynd; to make aihamed fuddenly ; to furprize with 
fhame or fear. 
His tongue 
Dropp’d manna, and could make the worfe appear 
T he better reatun, to perplex and dafh 


Maturecft counfels. Adiltcn. 
Yearly cnjdin’d, fome fay, to undergo 

‘This annual humbling certain number’d days, 

To dafh their pride and joy for man feduc’d. Milton. 
An unknown hand {till check’d my forward joy, 

Dafh’d me with blufhes. r daz. 


‘lo dafh this cavil, read but the practice of chriftflan em- 
perors. South. 
7 Nothing 


D oy. E 


Nothing da/hed the confidence of the mule like the braying 

of the afs, in the very interim while he was dilating upon his 

. genealogy. "Eftrange. 
‘The nymph, when nothing could Narciffus move, 

Still dafh’d with blufhes for her flighted love. Addifon. 

After they had fufficiently blafted him in his perfonal capa- 

city, they found it an eafy work to da/ and overthrow him in 


-his political. South, 
>» Some ftronger pow’r cludes our fickly will ; 

Da/fbes our riling hope with certain ill. Prior. 
Dajfh the proud gamefter in his gilded car ; 

Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ftar. Pope. 


Jo DASH. v. 7. 
xr. To fly off the furface. 
If the veffel be fuddenly ftopt in its motion, the liquor con- 
tinues its motion, and da/bes over the fides of the veffel. Cheyne. 
2. To fly in flafhes with a loud noife. 
On each hand the gufhing waters play, 
And down the rough cafcade, while dafhing, fall. Dhom/fon. 
3- To ruth through water fo as to make it fly. 
` Doeg, though without knowing how or why, 
Spurr’d boldly on, and da/S’d through thick and thin, 
‘Through fenfe and nonfenfe, never out.or in. Dryden. 
A Dasn. 2. f. [from the verb.] 
1. Collifion. 
¢ By the touch ethereal rous’d, 
The daf> of clouds, or irritating war, 
Of fighting winds,. while all is calm below, 
‘They furious {pring. Lhomfon. 
2. Infufion ; fomething mingled in a fmall proportion. 
There is nothing which one regards fo much, with an eye 
of mirth and pity, as innocence, when it has in it a daf of 





folly. Addifon. 
3. A mark in writing; a line > to note a paufe, or 
omiffion. 


He is afraid of letters and charaéters, of notes and da/fhes, 
which, fet together, do fignify nothing. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 
In modern wit all printed trafh is 


Set off with num/’rous breaks and dafbes. Swift. 
4- Stroke; blow. 
Stand back, youlords, and give us leave awhile. 
— She takes upon her bravely at firft da/. Shake/p. 


Dasn. adv. An expreffion of the found of water dafhed. 
Hark, hark, the waters fall 5 
And, with a murmuring found, 
Dajfh, dafhb, upon the ground, 
To gentle flumbers call. Dryden. 
DA/STARD. 2. f. adaytrigza, Saxon.] A coward; a poltron; 
’ a man infamous for fear. 
‘The cruelty and envy of the people, 

Permitted by our daffard nobles, 

And fuffer’d me by th’ voice of flaves to be 

Whoop’d out of Rome. 

Who now my matchlefS valour dare oppofe ? 

How long will Dares wait his da/fard foes. 

Daflard and drunkard, mean and infolent 5 

"Tonguc-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 

In threats the foremdft, but the laft in fight. Dryden. 

Such bug-bcar thoughts, once got into the minds of chil- 
dren, make them daffards, and afraid of the fhadow of dark- 
nefs ever after. Locke. 

Curfe on their da/fard fouls, they ftand aftonifh’d.* Addif. 
To Da’sTARD. v. a. ‘To terrify ; to intimidate; to defert with 
cowardice ; to difpirit. 
I’m weary of this flefh which holds us here, 
And daffards manly foul with hope and fear. | _ Dryden. 
To Da/sTARDIsSE. V. a. [from daffard.] ‘To intimidate; to 
dejeét with cowardice; to difpirit; to deprefs ; to terrify; to 
make an habitual coward. 
He had fuch things to ungs againft our marriage, 
As, now declar’d, would blunt my fword in battle, 
And da/ffardife my courage. Dryden. 
DA'’'STARDLY. adj. [from daffard.] Cowardly; mean; ti- 
morous. 

This way of brawl and clamour is fo arrant a mark of a 
daftardly wretch, that he does as good as call himfelf fo that 
ufles it. s L’Eftrange. 

Da‘srarRpby. n.f: [from daffard.] Cowardlinefs; timorouf- 
nefs. 
Da TARY. 2- f. [from date.] An officer of the. Chance 
Rome, through whofe hands moft bencfices pafs.,, 
DATE. x. f- [datte, Fr. from datum, Latin. ] 
1. The time at which a letter is written, marked at the end or 
the beginning. 
2. The time at which any event happened. 
3. The time ftipulated when any thing fhall be donc. 
His days and times are paft, 
And my reliance on his fracted dates 


Shake/peare. 
Dryden. 


of 


Has fmit my credit. F Shakefpearee 
My father’s promife tics me not to time 5 
And bonds, without a date, they fay are void. Dryden. 


4. End; conclufion. 


Ne XXXVI. 


D AU 


What time would fpare, from feel receives its 2/-; 

And monuments, like men, fubmit to fatc. Pane. 

5. Duration; continuance. 
Could the declining of this fate, O friend, 

Our date to immortality extend ? 

Then raife, 

From the conflagrant mafs, purg’d, and refin’d, 

New heav’ns, new earth, ages of endlefs date, 

Founded in righteoufhefs. A4iltoz. 

6. [from daéd?ylus.] “The fruit of the date-tree. 
Hold, take thefe keys, and fetch more {pices, nurfe. 

—— They call for dates and quinces in the paftry. Shake/p. 

DATE-TREE. 7. f. See PALM, of which it is a fpecies. 
To DATE. v. a. [from the noun.] ‘To note with the time at 
which any thing is written or done. 

*Tis all one, in refpeét of eternal duration yet behind, whe- 
ther we begin the world fo many millions of ages ago, or date 
from the late æra of about fix thoufand years. 

‘To all their dated backs he turns you round ; 

‘Thefe Aldus printed, thofe Du Siicil has bound. 


Deilazvr. 


Bentley. 


Pope. 
Da/‘TELEss. adj. [from date.) Without any fixed term. 
The fly-flow hours fhall not determinate 
The datele/s limit of thy dear exile. Shake/peare. 


Da/‘tive. adj. [dativus, Latin.] 

x. [In grammar.] ‘The epithet of the cafe that fignifies the 
perfon to whom any thing is given. ' 

2. [In law.] ‘Thofe are term’d dative executors who are ap- 
pointed fuch by the judge’s decree; as adminiftrators with us 
here in England. Ayliffe. 

To DAUB. v. a. [dabben, Dutch; dauber, French. 

I1. To fmear with fomething adhefive. 

She took for him an ark of bulrufhes, and daubed it with 
flime and with pitch. Exodus. 

2: To paint coarfely. 

Hafty daubing will but fpoil the picture, and make it fo un- 
natural as muit want falfe light to fet it off. Otway. 
They fnatched out of his hands a lame imperfect piece, 
rudely daxbed over with too little reflection, and too much 
hatte. Í Dryden. 
If a picture is daubed with many bright and glaring colours, 
the vulgar admire it as an excellent piece. atts. 

3- To cover with fomething fpecious or ftrong, fomething that 

difguifes what it lies upon. - 
So {mooth he daub’d his vice with fhew of virtue, 

He liv’d from all attainder of fufpeét. Shake/peare. 
4- To lay on any thing gaudily or oftentatioufly. 
Since princes will have fuch things, it is better they fhould 
be graced with elezancy than daubed with coft. Bacon. 
Let him be d2zub’d with lace, live high, and whore ; 
Sometimes be loufy, but be never poor. Dryden. 

5. To flatter grofsly. 

Let every one, thercfore, attend the fentence of his con- 

{cience ; for, he may be fure, it will not daub nor flatter. South. 
Zo Daus. v. n. To play the hypocrite. 
I cannot daub it further ; 

And yet I muft. Shake/peare. 

A Da‘uBER. 2. / [from daub.] A coarfe low painter. 

What they call’d his picture, had been drawn at length by 
the daubers of almoft all nations, and ftill unlike him. Dryden. 
Parts of different fpecies jumbled together, according to the 


mad imagination of the dauber, to caufe laughter. Dryden, 
A fign-poft dauber would difdain to paint 
‘The one-ey’d hero on his elephant. Dryden. 


‘The treacherous tapfter, Thomas, 
Hangs a new angel two doors from us, 
As e as daubers hands can make it. Swift. 
Da/‘usryY. z. / [from daub.] An old word for any thing 
artful. 
She works by charms, by fpells, and fuch daubry as this is 
beyond our element. . Shake/peare. 
Da/‘usy. adj. [from dazb.] Vifcous; glutinous; adhefive. 
Not in vain th’ induftrious kind, 


With dausy wax and flow’rs the chinks havelin’d. Dryden. 
Some the gall’d ropes with dazby marling bind, 
Or fear-cloth mafts with ftrong tarpawling coats. Dryden. 


Da‘uGHTER. 2. f. [dauhtar, Gothick ; bohren, Saxon; datter, 
Runick ; dohter, German; dochter, Dutch.] 
1. The female offspring of a man or woman. 
Your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 


The ciftern of my luft. Shake/peare. 
Now Aurora, daughter of the dawn, 
With rofy luftre purpled o’er the lawn. Pope. 


2. A daughter in law, or fon’s wife. 
3- A woman. 

Jacob went out to fee the daughters of the land. 
4. Le poetry.] Any defcendent. 
s5. The penitent of a confeflor. 

Arc you at leifure, holy father, now 5 
Or thall I come to you at evening mafs ? 
—— My leifure fervesime, penfive daughters now. Shake/p. 


6H 


Gene/ise 


Ta 


DA Y 


7o DAUNT. v. a. [domter, French, domitare, Latin.] To 
difcourage ; te fright; to intimidate. . 
Fairfax, whofe name in arms through Europe rings, 
And fills all mouths with envy or with praife, 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze, 
And rumours loud, which daunt remoteft kings., Milton. 
Where the rude ax, with heaved ftroke, 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallow’d haunt. Milton. 
Some prefences daunt and difcourage us, when others raife 
us to a brifk affurance. Glanville. 

Da/unNTLEss. adj. [from daunt.] Fearlefs; not dejected; not 
difcouraged. , 

Grow great by your example, and put on 

The dauntlefs fpirit of refolution. Shakefpeare. 
Dauntle/s he rofe, and to the fight return’d : 

With fhame his glowing checks, his eyes with fury burn’d. 

Dryden's Virgils Æneid. 

He, not by wants or woes oppreít, 

Stems the bold torrent with a dauntle/s breaft. Dryden. 

The utmoft weight of affliction from minifterial power 

and popular hatred, were almoft worth bearing, for the glory 

of fuch a dauntle/s conduét as he has fhewn under it. ope. 

Da/‘uNTLEssNEss. 2. f. [from dauntlef/s.] Fearlefinefs. 

Daw. n.f. [fuppofed by Skinner fo named from his note; by 
Junius to be corrupted from dawl; the German żul, and dol, in 
the Bavarian dialeét, having the fame figmification.] ‘Lhe. 
name of a bird. 

I will wear my heart upon my flecve, 
For daws to peck it. Shake/peare. 
If death do quench us quite, we have great wrong, 
‘That daws, and trecs, and rocks fhould laft fo lang, 


When we muft in an inftant pafs to nought. Davies. 
The loud daw, his throat difplaying, draws 
The whole affembly of. his fellow daws. Waller. 


DAWK. 2. / A cant word among the workmen for a hollow 
or incifion in their ftuff. 
Obferve if any hollow or dawés bein the length. Moxon. 
Jo Dawk. wv. a. o mark with an incifion. 
Should they apply that fide of the tool the edge lics on, 
the fwift coming about of the work would, where a {mall ir- 


regularity of {tuff fhould happen, jobb the edge into the ftuff, 


and fo dawk it. Noxon. 

To DAWN. v. n. [fuppofed by the etymologifts to have been 

originally to dayen, or advance towards day.] 3 
xr. To grow luminous; to begin to grow light. 

T have been troubled in my fleep this night 5; 

But dawning day new comfort hath inf ird. Shakefp. 

As it began to dawn, towards the day of the week, 


came Mary Magdalene to fee the fepulchre. Matthew. 
All night I ilept, oblivious of my pain; 
Aurora dawn’d, and Pheebus fhin'd in vain. Pope. 


. To glimmer obfcurely. 

A Romanié, from the very firt dawning of any notions in 
his underftanding, hath this principle conftantly inculcated, 
viz. that he mutt believe as the church. Locke. 

3. To begin, yet faintly; to give fome promifes of luftre or 
eminence. 
W hile we behold fuch dauntlefs worth appear 


In dauning youth, and fouls fo void of fear. Dryden. 
Thy hand frikes out fome freg- defign, 
When life awakes and dawys_at every line. Pope. 


Dawn. 2. f. [from the verb. ] 

1. The time between the firft appearance of light and the fun’s 
rife, reckoned from the time that the fun comes within 
eighteen degrees of the horizon. 

Then on to-morrow’s dawn your care employ, 
To fearch the land, and where the cities lie, 
And what the men; but give this day to joy. 
2. Beginning ; firft rife. 
hefe tender circumftances diffufe a dawn of ferenity over 


Dryden. 


the foul. Pope. 
But fuch their guiltlefs paffion was, 
As tn the dawn of time inform’d the heart . 
OFf innocence; and undiffembling truth. Thomfon. 


DAY. 2. /. [omwzx, Saxon.] . ; 
1. The time between the rifing and fetting of the fun, called 
the artificial day. 
Why ftand ye here all the day idle ? 
Of night impatient, we demand the day; 
The day arrives, then for the night we pray : 
The night and day fucceifive come and go, 
Our lafting pains no interruption know. 
Or objec&t new 
Cafual difcourfe draws on, which intermits 
Our day’s work. 
2. The time from noon to noon, called the natural day. 
How many hours bring about the day ? 
How many days will finifh up the year ? 
3. Light; funthince. 
Let us walk honeftly, as in the day; not in rioting and 
drunkennrels. Romans. 
The Weft yet glimmers with fome ftreaks of day: 


Matthew. 


Blackmore. 
Adilion. 


Shake/peare. 


eog Did eit 


DAY 


Now fpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn. 

Around the fields did nimble lightning play, 
Which offer’d us by fits, and fnatch'd the day: 
*>Midft this was heard the fhrill and tender c 
Of well-pleas’d ghofts, which in the ftorm did fly. Dryden. 

Yet are we able only to furvey 
Dawnings of beams, and promifes of day. Prior 

4- Any time ipecificd and diftinguifhed from other time ; an age ; 
the time. In this fenfeit is generally plural. 

After him reigned Gutheline his heir, 

The jufteft man, and trueft, in his days. Fairy Queens 

I think, in thefe days, one honeft man is obliged to ac- 

quaint another who are his friends. Pope. 

We have, at this tume of day, better and more certain 

means of information. than they had. FP oodward. 

5. Life: in this fenfe it is commonly plural. He never in his 
days broke his word; that is, in bis whole life. 
6. The day of conteft; the conteft; the battle. 

His name ftruck fear, his conduct won the day ; 

He came, he faw, he feiz’d the ftruggling prey. Rofcommon, 

The noble thanes do bravely in the war ; 
The day almoft itfelf profefles your’s, 

And little is to do. i 
Would you th’ advantage of the fight delay, 
If, ftriking firft, you were to win the day ? 
7. An appointed or fixed time. j 
Or if my dcbtors do not kecp their day, 
Deny their hands, and then refufe to pay, 
I muft with patience all the terms attend. 
8. A day appointed for fome commemoration. 
‘The field of Agincourt, 
Fought on the day of Crifpin Crifpianus. Shakefpeare. 
Q- From day to day: without certainty or continuance. 
Bavaria hath been taught, that merit and fervice doth 
oblige the Spaniard but from day to day. 
Ta-Day. On this nag. 
To-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not your hearts. P/A 

The paft is all by death poffeft, 
And frugal fate, that guards the reft, 

By giving, bids us live to-day. 

Da’yBev. 2. /- [day and Sed. 
` luxury in the daytime. 
Calling my officers about me, in my branched velvet 
having come down from a daybed, where I have left 
ceping- Sbake/peare. 
Da‘y Book. n. f- [from day and dock.] A tradefman’s ric ta 5 
a book in which all the occurrences of the day are fet down. 
DA Y-BREAK. n. f. [day and break.] The dawn; the firft ap- 
pearance of light. 

I watch’d the early glories of her eyes, 

As men for break watch the Eaftern {fkies. Dryden. 
DaytLa’sour..a./. [day and labour.] Labour by the day; 
labour divided into daily tafks. = 

Doth God exa& daylabour, 
I nny afk. 


S. bakepears, 


Shake/pearés 
Dryden. 


Dryden - 


Bacons 


Fenton. 
A bed ufed for idlenefs and 


gown ; 
Olivia 


light deny’d, 
. i Ailton. 
er his legs or his arms fail him? No; but daylabour 
was but an hard and a dry kind of livelihood to a man, that 
could gct an eftate with two or three ftrokes of his pen. South. 
DAYLA‘BOURER. 4. f. [from daylabour.] One that works by 
the day. 
; In one night, ere glimpfe of morn, 
His fhadowy flail hath threfh’d the corn 
That ten daylabourers could not end. 44ilton. 
‘The daylabourer, in a country village, has commonly but a 
{mall pittance of courage. Locke. 
DAYLIGHT. x. f. [dey and Lght.] The light of the day, as 
oppofed to that of the morn, or a taper. l 7 
By this the drooping daylight pa to fade, 


And yield hiş room to fad fucceeding night. Fai 2 
Nay, then thou mock’ft me: thou fhalt buy this = 

Tf ever I thy face by daylight fee. 

Now go thy way. Shakefpeare. 


' Fhey by daylight paffing through the midft of the Turks 
fleet, fafely recovered the haven, to the great joy of the be- 
fieged Chriftians. 


He ftands in daylight, and difdains to hide scsi 
An aĉ, to which by honour he is ty’d. Dryden. 
Will you murder a man in plain daylight ? Dryden. 
Yet though raugh bears in covert feek defence, ` 
White foxes ftay, with feeming innocence ; 
‘That ¢rafty kind with daylight can difpenfe. Dryden 
If bodies be illuminated by the ordinary prifmatick colours. 
they will appear neither of their own daylight colours, nor of 
the colour of the light caft on them, but of fome middle 


colour between both. 
Day-ui'Ly. z. f. 
DA’YsMAN. n. f. 
Perhaps rather, 


‘The fame with AsPpHopDEL, which ata 
(day and man.] An old word for umpire. Ainf. 
lurety. 

For what art thou, 
‘That mak’ft thyfelf his dayfman, to prolong 


‘The vengeance preft ? Fairy Queen. 


5 D A’'YSPRING. 


DEA 


Da’ysprinc. 2. /. [day and fpring-] The rife of the day ; the 
dawn; the firft appearance of light. 
i So all ere day/pring, under conícious night, 


Secret they finifh’d, and in order fet. Ailton. 
‘The breath of heav’n frefh-blowing, pure and fweet, 
With dayfpring born, here leave me to refpire. Mdilton. 


Da/’ysTarR, 2. f. [day and flar.] The morning ftar. 
s I meant to make her fair, and free, and wife, 
» Of greatcit blood, and yet more good tban great : 
_ I meant the dayar fhould not brighter rife, — 
‘Nor lend like influence from his lucent feat. Ben. fphnfon. 
Sunk though he be beneath the watery, floor 5 


So finks the ar in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his dono head. Milton. 
Da’‘ytTimMe. 2. /. [day and time.] he time in which there is 


light, oppofed to night. 

In the daytime fhe fitteth in a watch-tower, and flieth moft 
by night; that fhe mingleth things done with things not done, 
and that fhe is a terrorto great cities. ` Bacon. 

My ants never brought out their corn butin the night when 
the moon did fhine, and kept it under ground inthe day- 
tive. Addifon. 

Da’yworK. n. f- [day and work.] Work impofed by the day ; 
day labour. 
‘True labour in the vineyard of thy lord, 

Ere prime thou haft th’ impofed daywork done. Fairfax. 

To DAZE. v.a. [ppxs, Saxon.] To overpower with light ; 
to ftrike with too ftrong luftre ; to hinder the act of fecing 
by too much light fuddenly introduced. 

' They fmote the gliftering armies as they ftand, 

With quiv’ring beams, which daz’d the wond’ring eye. 

Fairfax. 
Poor human kind, all dez’d in open day, 


; Err after blifs, and blindly mifs their way. Dryden. 
Da/ziep. adj. [rather dafed. See Dasy.] Befprinkled with 
daifies. 
Let us 


Find out the pretticft dazied plot we can, 
And make him a grave. ° : Shakefpeare. 
Jo DAZZLE. v. a. [See DAZE.] 
1. To oyerpqwer with light; to hinder the action of the fight 
by fudden luftre 
-~ Fears ufe, many times, tobe reprefented in fuch an imagi- 
nary fafhion, as they rather dazz/e men’s eyes than open 


them. Bacon. 
How is it that fome wits are interrupted ; 
‘That now they dazzled are, now clearly fee ? _ Davies. 


‘The places that have either fhining fentiments or manners, 
have no occafion for them: a dazzling expreffion rather da- 
mages them, and ferves only to ¢clipfe their beauty. Pope. 

2. To ftrike or furprife with {plendaur. 
‘Thofe heav'nly fhapes 
Will dazzle now this earthly, with their blaze 
Infufferably bright. Ailton. 
Ah, friend ! to dazzle let the vain defign ; 
To raife the thought, or touch the heart, be thine. Pope. 
To Da/zzLe. v. 2. To be overpowered with light; to lofe 
the power of fight. : 
Dazzle mine eyes? or do I fee three funs? | Shake/peare. 
Come, boy, and go with me; thy fight is young, 

And you fhall read, when mine begins to dazzle. Shake/p. 

An overlight maketh the eyes dazzle, infomuch as perpe- 
tual looking againft the fun would caufe blindnefs. Bacon. 

Look, Danet, for I dare not truft thefe eyes ; 
They dance in mifts, and dazz/e with furprife. Dryden. 
DE’ACON,. z. J. [dfaconus, Latin.] 
xr. One of the lowcft order of the clergy. 

Likewile muft the deacons be grave. 2 Tim. 

The conftitutions that the apoftles made concerning dea- 
cons and widows, in thofe primitive times, are very impor- 
tuncly urged by the difciplinarians. Bp. P fin k 

2. [In Scotland. 3 An overfeer of the poor. 
3. And alfo the mafter af an incorporated company. 
De’aconess. 2. f. [from deacon.] A female officer in the an- 
cient church. 

De’ aconry. n. f- [from deacon.] ‘The office or dignity of 
De’ aconsHIP. a deacon. 
DEAD. adj. [veav, Sax. dood, Dutch.] 
1. Deprived of life; exanimated. 

The queen, my lord, is dead: 





She fhould have died hereafter. Shake/peare. 

A brute or a man are another thing, when they arealive, 

from what they are when dead. Fale. 
She either from her hopelefs lover fled, 

Or with difdainful glances íhot him dead, Dryden. 


2. With of before the caufe of death. 
This Indian t.ld them, that, miftaking their courfe, the 
crew, all except himfclf, were dead of hunger. Arbuthnot. 
3. Without life; inanimate. 
All, all bur truth, drops dead-born from the prefs, 
Like the laft gazette, or the laft addrefs. Pope. 
4- Imitating death; fentelefs; motionlefs. 


At thy rebuke, O Gad of Jacob, both the chariot and 
horfe are caft into a dead fleep. ` Pairs. 
Anointing of the forehead, neck, feet, and backbone, we 
know is ufed for procuring dead fleeps. Bacon. 
5. Unaéctive; motionlefs. ` Kii 
The tin fold fometimes higher, and fometimes lower, ac- 
cording to the quick vent and abundance, or the dead fale and 
a i 3 i Carew. 
Nay, there’s a time when ev’n the rolling year 
Seems to ftand ftill : dead calms are in the ocean, 
When not a breath difturbs the droufy main. Lee. 
They cannot bear the dead weight of unemployed time 
lying upon their hands, nor the unealincfs it is to do nothing 
at all. . Locke. 
6. apy: vacant. _ 
his colour, neverthelefs, often carries the mind away 3 
yea, if decciveth the fenfe ; and it feemeth tothe eye a fhorter 
diftance of way, if it be all dead and continued, than if it 
have trees or buildings, or any other marks whereby the eye 


may divide it. Bacon: 
Nought but a blank remains, and a dead void fpace, 
A ftep of life, that promis’d fuch a race. Dryden. 


7. Ufelefs ; unprofitable. 

The commodities of the kingdom they took, though they 
lay dead upon their hands for want of vent. Bacon. 

Perfuade a prince that he is irrefiftible, and he will take 
care not to let fo glorious an attribute lie dead and ufelefs by 
him. . Mddifon. 

8. Dull; gloomy; unemployed. 

‘Travelling over the mountain Amanus, then covered with 
deep fnow, they came in the dead Winter to Alsppo in 
Syria. ; Knolles. 

There is fomcthing unfpeakably chearful in a fpot of ground 
which is covered with trees, that fmiles amidft all the rigours 
of Winter, and gives us a view of the moft gay feafon in the 
midft of that which is the moft dead and melancholy. Addifon. 

9- Still; obfcure. e 
_ Their flight was only deferred until they might cover their 
diforders by the dead darknefs of the night. - Ffayward. 
10. Having no refemblance of life. 

At a fecond fitting, though I alter not the draught, I muft 
touch the fame features over again, and change the dead co- 
louring of the whole. Dryden. 

Irr. Qbtufe; dull; not fprightly. Ufed of founds. 

We took a bell of about two inches in diameter at the 
bottom, which was fupported, in the midft of the cavity of 
the receiver, by a bent ftick, by reafon of its fpring againft 
the oppofite parts of the infide of the veffel ; in which, when 
it was clofed up, we obferved that the bell fecemed ‘to found 
more dead than it did when juft before it founded in the open 
air. : Boyles 

I2- Dull; frigid; not animated; not affe&ting. 

How cold and dead does a prayer appear that is compofed 
in the moft elegant forms of fpeech, when it is not heightened 
by folemnity of phrafe from the facred writings ? Addifon. 

13- Taftelefs; vapid; {fpiritlefs: ufed of liquors. 
14- Uninhabited. i 

Somewhat is left under dead walls and dry ditches. Aréuthn. 

I5. Without the natural force or efficacy ; as, a dead fire. 
16. Without the power of vegetation ; as, a dead bough. 
17- [In theology.] The ftate of fpiritual death, lying under 
the power of fin. i 
ou hath he quickened, who were dead in trefpaffles and 
fins. Ephef- 
The Dean. n. f- Dead men. 
Jove faw from high, with juft difdain, 


The dead infpir’d with vital life again. Dryden. 
‘The ancient Romans generally buried their dead near the 
great roads. Addifon. 
That the dead fhall rife and live again, is beyond the difco- 
very of reafon, and is purely a matter of faith. Locke. 
‘The tow’ring bard had funk in nobler lays, : 
How the laft trumpet wakes the lazy dead. Smith. 


Dean. n.f: Time in which there is remarkable ftillnefS or 
gloom; as at midwinter, and midnight. 

After this life, to hope for the favours of mercy then, is 
tov expect an harveft in the dead of winter. South. 

In the dead of the night, when the men and their dogs 
were all faft afleep. LY’ Eflrange. 

At length, in dead of night, the ghoft appears 
Of her.unhappy lord. Dryden. 
To DEAD. v. n. [from the noun.] To lofe force, of whatever 
kind. 

So iron as foon asitis out of the fire, deadeth ftraitways: 

Bacon’s Natural fitftory. 
Jo DEAD. 
To DEADEN. g we Ge j 
1. To deprive of any kind of force or fenfation. : 

That the found may be extinguifhed or deaded by difcharg- 
ing the pent air, before it cometh to the mouth of the piece, 
and to the open air, is not probable. acon. 

It is requifite that the tympanum be tenfe, and hard 

ftretched, 
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ftretched, otherwife the laxnefs of that membrane will cer- 
tainly dead and damp the found. ider. 
This motion would be quickly deadened by countermotions ; 
and we fhould remember any thing, but ‘till the next im- 
preffion. Glanville. 
We will not oppofe any thing to them that is hard 
and ftubborn, but by a foft anfwer deaden their force by 
degrees. Burnet. 
Our dreams are great inftances of that activity which is 
natural to the human foul, and which is notin the power of 
fleep to deaden or abate. Speéfator. 
Anodynes, or abaters of pain, are fuch things as relax the 
tenfion of the affected nervous fibres, or deftroy the particu- 
lar acrimony which occafions the pain, or what deadens the 
fenfation of the brain by procuring fleep. Arbuthuct. 
2. To make vapid, or fpiritlefs. 
‘The beer and the wine, as well within water as above, 
have not been palled or deaded at all. Bacon. 
DEAD-DOING. participial adj. [dead and do.] Deftruétively ; 
killing; mifchievous; having the power to make dead. 
old, O dear lord, your dead-doing hand ; 
‘Then loud he cry’d, I am your humble thrall. 
They never care how many others 
‘They kill, without regard of mothers, 
Or wives or children, fo they can 
Make up fome fierce, dead-doing man. Fludibras. 
DEAD-LIFT. n. f. [dead and ift.] Hopelefs exigence. 
And have no power at all, nor fhift, 
To help itfelf at a dead-lif?. Fludibras. 
De’apty. adj. [from dead. ] 
1. Deftru€tive ; mortal; murtherous. 
She that herfelf will fhiver and difbranch 
From her materia) fap, perforce muft wither, 
And come to dead/y ufe. 
She then on Romeo calls, 
Asif that name, 
Shot from thc deadly level of a gun, 
Did murther her. 
Dry mourning will decay more deadly bring, 
As a north wind burns a too forward fpring ; 
Give forrow vent, and let the fluices go. 
2. Mortal; ‘implacable. 
The Numidians, in number infinite, are deadly enemies 


Spenfer. 


Shake/peare. 


Shakefpeare. 


Dryden. 


unto the Turks. Knolles. 
De’apviy. adv. 
že Ina manner refembling the dead. 
Like dumb ftatues, or unbreathing ftones, 
Star’d cach on other, and look’d deadly pale. Shakefpeare. 


Young Arcite heard, and up he ran with hafte, 
And afk’d him why he look’d fo deadly wan. Dryden. 
2. Morrtally. 
I will break Pharaoh’s arms, and he fhall groan before him 
with the groanings of a dead/y wounded man. Ex. XXX- 
3- Implacably; irreconcileable ; deftruétively. 
4- It is fometimes ufed in a ludicrous fenfe, only to enforce the 
fignification of a word. 
Mettled fchoolboys fet to cuff, 
Will not confefs that they have done enough, 


‘Though deadly weary. Orrery- 


John had got an impreffion, that Lewis was fo deadly cun- ` 


ning aman, that he was afraid to venture himfelf alone with 
him. Arbuthnot. 
Dr’‘av-~ ess. 2. /. [from dead.] 
1. Frigidity ; want of warmth; want of ardour; want of af- 
fection. 
His grace removes the defeét of inclination, by taking of 
our natural deadne/s and difaffeétion towards them. wers. 
2. Weaknefs of the vital powers; languour ; faintnefs ; inacti- 
vity of the fpirits. 
Your gloomy eyes betray a deadnefs, 


And inward languifhing. Dryden. 

3- Vapidnefs of liquors; lofs of fpirit. 
Deadne/s or flatnefs in cyder is often occafioned by the too 
free admiliion of air into the veflels. ortimer. 


DE'ADPNETTLE. ». f. A weed; the fame with archangel. 
DEAD-RECKONING. 2. f. [a fea-term.] That eftimation or 
conjecture which the teamen make of the place where a fhip 
is, by keeping cr account of her wav by thelog, by knowing 
the courfe they have iftcercd by the compais, and by reétifying 
all with allowance for drift or lee-way; fo that this reckon- 
ing is without any obfervation of the fun, moon, and ftars, 
and is to be rectified as often as any good obfervation can be 
had. 
DEAF. adj. [dco], Dutch. ] 
1, Wanting theienfe of hearing. 
Come on my right hand, for this ear is deaf. Shake/peare. 
Infeéted minds 
To their deaf pillows will diicharge their fecrets. Shake/peare. 
“Phe chief dengyn here intended by this account of the na- 
tur2i alphabet, is to prepare a more eafy and expedite way to 
inftruct fuch as are deaf and dumb, and dumb only by con- 
fequence of their want of hearing. Holder. 
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If any fins afflict our life 
With that prime ill, a talking wife, 
* Till death fhall bring the kind relict, 


We muft be patient, or be deaf. Prior. 
Thus you may ftill be young to mc, 

While I can better hear them fte: 

Oh ne’er may fortune fhew her fpight, 

To make me deaf, and mend my fight. Su ifte 


2. Ithas zə before the thing that ought to be heard. 
I will be deaf to pleading and excufes ; 
Nor tears, nor prayers fhall purchafe out abufes. Shake/peare. 
Oh, that men’s ears fhould be 
To counfel deaf, but not to flattery ! Shake/peare. 
W hilft virtue courts them; but, alas, in vain: 
Fly from her kind embracing arms, 
Deaf to her fondeft call, blind to her greateft charms. Ro/. 
Not fo, for once indulg’d, they fweep the main ; 
Deaf tothe call or hearing, hear in vain. 
Hope, too long with vain delufion fed, 
Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame, 
Gives to the roll of death his glorious name. 
3- Deprived of the power of hearing. 
Deaf with the noife, 1 took my hafty flight : 
No mortal courage can fupport the fright. 
4- Obfcurely heard. 
. Nor filence is within, nor voice exprefs, 

But a deaf noife of founds that never ceafe ; 

Confus’d and chiding, like the hollow roar 

Of tides, receding from th’ infulted fhoar. 

The reft were feiz’d with fullen difcontent, 
And a deaf murmur through the fquadrons went. 
To Deaf. v. a. To deprive of the power of hearing. 
Hearing hath deafd our failors ; and if they 
Know how to hear, there’s none know what to fay. Donne. 
A fwarm of their aerial fhapes appears, 
And, flutt’ring round his temples, deafs his ears. 
To De‘aren. v. a. [from deaf.) 
hearing. 
But Salius enters; and exclaiming loud, 
For juftice deafens, and difturbs the croud. Dryden. 
From fhouting men, and horns, and dogs, he flies, 
Deafen'd and ftunn’d with their promifcuous cries. Addifon. 
Dr’aFrry. adv. [from deaf.) 
x. Without fenfe of founds. 
2. Obfcurely to the ear. 
De’aFness. n. /. [from deaf] 
I. Want of the power of hearing; want of fenfe of founds. 

Thofe who are deaf and dumb, are dumb by confequence 
from their dea/ne/s. Folder. 

The Dunciad had never been writ, but at his requeft, and 
for his deafne/s; for had he been able toconverfe with me, do 
you think I had amufed my time fo ill? Pope. 

2. Unwillingnefs to hear. 

I found fuch a deafnefs, that no declaration from the bifhops 

cculd take place. King Charles. 
DEAL. n. f: (deel, Dutch.] 
zə Part: = 

A great deal of that which had been, was now to be re- 

moved out of the church. Flooker. 
2. Quantity ; degree of more or lefs. It is a general word for 
_ exprefling much joined with the word great. 

When men’s affections do frame their opinions, they are 
in defence of errour more earneft a great dea/ than, for the 
moft part, found believers in the maintenance of truth, ap- 
prehending according to the nature of that evidence which 
{cripture yieldeth. Hooker. 

here is, indeed, ftore of matters, fitter and better a great 
deal for teachers to fpend time and labour in. Hooker. 
To weep with them that weep, doth eafe fome deal; 

But forrow, flouted at, is double death. Shake;peare. 

What a deal of cold bulinefs doth a man mifpend the bet- 
ter part of life in! In fcattering compliments, and tendering 
vifits. Ben. Fohnjon. 

The charge, fome deal thee haply honour may, 

That noble Dudone had while here he liv’d. Fairfax. 

Poffibly fome never fo much as doubted of the fafety of 
their fpiritual eftate; and, if fo, let them reit aflured, that 
they have fo much the more reafon a great deal to doubt of 
it. South. 

The author, who knew that fuch a defign as this could not 
«be carmed on without a great deal of artifice and fophiftry, 
has puzzled and perplexed his caufe, by throwing his thoughts 
together in a ftudied confufion. Addi fon. 

3- The art or practice of dealing cards. 
How can the mufe her aid fupporr, 

Unfkill’d in all the terms of art F 

Or in harmonious numbers put 

The deal, the fhufflie, and the cut. ` Swift. 

4. [dey/, Dutch.] Firwood ; the wood of pines. 

I have alfo found, that a piece of deal, far thicker than one 
would cafily imagine, being purpofely interpofed betwixt my 
eyt, placed in a room; andthe clearer daylight was not 

= OF only 


D: yden. 
Pope. 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


Dryd. 
To deprive of the power of 
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but appeared quite through a 


only f-mewhat tranfparent, 
Bole on Colours. 


lovely red. z 
To LEAL. V, a. [deelen, Dutch.] 
L: To diitribute ; to difpofe to different perfons. 
‘Deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring the poor that are caft 
out. to thy houfe. i Ljaiab, lviii. 7. 
One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. Dryden. 
The bufinefs of mankind in this life, being rather to act than 
to know, their portion of knowledge is deal: them accordingly. 
Addifon’s Spectator. 
How Spain prepares her banners to unfold, 
And Kome deals out her bleffings and her gold. 
Had the philofophers and great men of antiquity been pof- 
feed the art of printing, there is no queftion but they 
would Have made an advantage of it, in dealing out their 
lectures to the publick. i ` Addifon’s Spectator. 
1f you deal out great quantities of ftrong liquor to the mob, 
there will be many drunk. ` atts. 
2. To fcatter; to throw about. 
Keep me from the aes Re of thy darts, 
W hich Niobe’s devoted iffue felt, 
When hiffing through the fkies, the feather’d deaths were 
dealt. - Dryden's Fables. 
3- To give gradually, or one after another. 
ihe nightly mallet deals refounding blows, 


Tili the proud battlements her tow’rs inclofe. Gay. 
His lifted arms around his head he throws, 
And deals, in whittling air, his empty blows. Dryden. 


Jo DEAL. v. n. 

x1. To traffick-; to tranfact bufinefs ; to trade. 

It is ;enerally better to deal by {peech than by letter; and by 
aman himfelf, than by the mediation of a third. Bacon. 
This is to drive a wholefale trade, when all other petty 
merchants dal but for parcels. Decay of Pisty. 
‘They buy and fell, they dealandtrafick. .. South. 

2. To aét between two perfons; to intervene. 

Somctimes he that deals between man and man, raifeth his 
own credit with both, by pretending greater intereft than he 
hath in either, ` . Bacon’s Effays. 

3. To behave well or ill in any tranfaction. 

I doubt not, if he will deal clearly and impartially, but that 


he will acknowledge all this to be true. Tilletfon.. 
4. To aĉ in any manner. 
i Two deep enemies, 
Foes to my reft, and my {weet fleep’s difturbers, 
Are they that I would have thee deal upon. Shake/peare. 


5. To Dear by. Totreat well or ill. 
Such an one deals not fairly by his own mind, nor conducts 
his own underftanding aright. Locke. 
6: To DEAL in. To have to do with; to be engaged in; to 
ractife. ~ 
Zi Suiters are fo diftafted with delays and abufes, that pluin- 
dealing, in denying to deal in fuits at firft, is grown not only 
honourable, but alfo graciols. Bacon. 
‘The Scripture forbids even the countenancing a man 
in his ¢aufe ; which is a popular way of preventing juitice, that 
fome men have dealt in, though without that fuccefs which they 
propofed themfelves in it. ; Atterbury s Sermons. 
Among all fets of -authors, there are none who draw upon 
themfelves more difpleafure than thofe who deal in political mat- 
ters. j Addifir s Freeholder. 
True logick is not that noify thing that dea/s all im difpute 
and wrangling, to which the former ages had debafed and con- 
fined it. Watis’s Logick. 
7. To Dear with. To treat in any manner; to ufe well or ill. 
Neither can the Irifh, nor yet the Englifh lords, think them- 
felves wronged, nor hardly dealt with, to have that which is 
none of their own given to them. Spenfer’s Ireland. 
Who then fhall guide 
His people ? Who defend? Will they not dal 
W orfe with his followers, than with him they dealt? Alten. 
If a man wouid have his confcience deal clearly with him, he 
muft deal feverely with that. South's Sermons. 
God did not only exercife this providence towards his own 
people, but he dea/t thus alfo with other nations. 
But I will deal the more civilly zuzth his two poems, becaufe 
nothing ill is to be fpoken of the dead. Dryden. 
You wrote to me with the freedom of a friend, dealing 
plainly with me in the matter of my own trifles. Pope. 
Reflect on the merits of the caufe, as well as of the men, 
who had been thus dealt with by their country. Swift. 
8. Zo Dear with. To contend. with. 
If fhe hated me, I fhould know what paffion to deal with.” 
Sidney. 
Gentlemen were commanded to remained in the country, to 
govern the people, eafy to be dealt with whilft they ftand in fear. 
- j fiaywa? d. 
Then you upbraid me; I am pleas’d to fee 
You’re not fo perfeét, but can fail like me: 
I have ng God to deal with. D 
Jo DEA’LBATE. v,a. [dealbo, Latin.] 
bleach. 
N° XXXVI. 


ders Aurengzebe. 
o whiten; to 


Tickell. 


Tillotjon. ` 
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DEALRA TION. n.f. [dealbatio, Lat.] Thea& of bleaching or 
whitening; rendering things white, which were not fo be- 
fore : a word which is now grown almoft into difufe. 

All feed is white in vivi arous animals, and fuch as have 
preparing vefiels, wherein it receives a manifold dealbation. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

De’acer. n. f. [from deal.] 

x. One that has to do with any thing. 

I find it common with thefe {mall dealers in wit and learning, 
to give themfelves atitle from their firft adventure. Swift. 

2. A trader or trafficker. 

_ Where fraud is permitted and connived at, the honeft dealer 
is always undone, and the knave gets the advantage. 
Gulliver's Travels. 


-3- A perfon who deals the cards. 


DEALING. 2. f. [from deal.] 
x. Praétice; aétion. 
What thefe are ! 

“‘Whofe own hard dealings teach them to fufpeét 

The thoughts of others. Shake/p. Merchant of Venice. 

Concerning the dealings of men, who adminifter govern- 
ment, and unto whom the execution of that law belongeth, 
ey have their judge, who fitteth in beaven. losker. 

_ But this was neither one pope’s fault, nor one prince’s de- 
{tiny : he muft write a ftory of the empire, that means to tell 
of all their dea/ings in this kind. Raleigh’ s £ ffays- 

z. Intercourfe. 

_ It were to be wifhed, that men would promote it to the hap- 
pinefs of one another, in all their private dealings, among thofe 
who lie more immediately within their influence. adifon. 

3- Meafure of treatment; Jules by which one treats another. 
_ God’s gracious dea/ings with men, are the aids and auxilia- 
ries necefiury to us in the purfuit of piety. Hammond. 
4, Traffick; bufinefs. i 
The do&or muft needs die rich ; he had great dralings in his 
- way for many zoare. Swifts Bickerflaf] d-teéted. 
DEAMBULA’ TION. n.f: [deambulatio, Latin.] he aé&t of 
walking abroad. 
DEA/MBULATORY. adj. [deambulo,, Latin.} Relating to the 
practice of walking abroad. 
DLAN. 2 f. [decanus Latin; doyen, French.) 

From the Greek word dfxa; in Englifh, ten; becaufe he 
was anciently fet over ten canons or prebendaries at leaft in 
fome cathedral church. Ayliffe’s Parerzon. 

As there are two foundations of cathedral churches in Eng- 
land, the old and the new, (the new are thofe which Henry 
VIII. upon fuppreffion of abbeys, transformed from abbot or 
prior, and convent to dean and chapter) fo there are two 
means of creating thefe deans; for thofe of the old foundation 
are brought to their dignity much like bifhops, the king firft 
fending out his Congé F elire to the chapter, the chapter then 
chufing, the king yielding his royal affent, and the bifhop con- 
firming them, and giving his mandate-to inftal them. Lhofe 
of the new foundation are, by a fhorter cuourfe, inftalled by 
virtue of the king’s letters patents, wi hout e:the: electicn or 
confirmation. This*word is alfo applied to divers, that are 
chief of certain peculiar churches or chapels; as the d.vn of 
the king’s chapel, the dean of the Arches. the d-an of St. 
George's chapel at Windfor, and the dean of Bocking in 
Efex. Cowel. 

The dean and canons, or prebends of cathedral churches, 
in their firft inftitution, were of great ufe in the church: 
they were not aed to be of counfel with the bifhop for his 
‘revenue, but chiefly for his government in caufes ecclefiaftical. 
Ufe your beft means to prefer fuch to thofe places who are fit for 
that purpofe. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 

DE'ANERY. a. f. [from dean.] 
1. The office of a dean. 
When he could no longer keep the deanery of the chapel- 
royal, he made him his fucceffor in that near attendance upon 
` the king. Clarendon. 
2. The revenue of a dean. 
Put both deans in one; or, if that’s too much trouble, 
Inftead of the deans, make the dean’ry double. Swif?. 
3- The houfe of a dean. 
Take her by the hand, away with her to the deanery, and 
difpatch it quickly. Shake/p. Merry ives of Windfor. 
De'ansHiP. 2. f. [from dean.] The office and rank of a dean. 
DEAR. adj. [veon, Saxon. ] 
‘x. Beloved ; favourite ; darling. 
Your brother Glo’fter hates you. 
—Oh, no, heloves me, and he holds me dear. Stake/peare. 
The deur, dear name fhe bathes in flowing tears, 
Hangs o’er the tomb. Addi fon’s Ovid. Metam. 


And the laft joy was dearer than the reft. Pope. 
2. Valuable ; of a high price; coftly. 
What made directors cheat the South fea year? 
‘To feed on ven’fon when it fold fo dear. Pope. 
3. Scarce; not plentiful; as, a dear year. 
4. lt feems to be fometimes ufed in Shake/peare for deers fad ; 


hateful; grievous. : 
What foolifh buldnefs brought thee to their mercies, 
6 I W hom 
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Whom thou in terms fo bloody, and fo dear, 
Haft made thine enemics! Shake/p. Twelfth Night. 

Let us return, 
And ftrain what other means is left unto us 
In our dear peril. 


Shake/p. Timon. 
Some dear caufe 
Will in concealment wrap me up a-while : 
When I am known aright, you fhall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. Shake/p. King Lear. 
Would I had met my dearc/# foe in heav’n, 
Or ever I had feen that day. Shake/p. Harnlet. 
Tny other banifh'd fon, with this dear fight 
Struck pale and bloodlefs. Shake/p. Titus Andronicus. 
DEAR. 2. /. A word of endearment. 
That kifs 
I carried from thee, dear; and my true lip 
Hath virgin’d it e’er fince. Shakefp. Coriolanus. 
O, dear; each minute docs new danger bring. Dryden. 
See, my dear, 
How lavifh nature has adorn’d the year. Dryden. 
Der’ARBOUGHT. adj. [dear and b:ught.] Purchafed at an high 
price. 


O flecting joys 


Of Paradife, dearbought with lafting woe. Milton. 
Such dearbought bleffings happen ev’ry day, 

Becaufe we know not for what things to pray. Dryden. 
Forget not what my ranfom coft, 

Nor let my dearbought foul be loft. Rofcommon. 

DE'ARLING. 7. f. [now written darling.] Favourite. 

‘They do feed on neétar, heavenly wife, 

With Hercules and Hebe, and the reit 

Of Venus’ dearlings, through her bounty bleft. Spen/fer. 


DEARLY. «dv. [from dear.] 
1. With great fondnefs. 
For the unqueftionable virtues of her perfon and mind, he 
loved her d ar/y. SF cotton. 
2. At an high price. 
It is rarely bought, and then alfo bought dearly enough with 
fuch a fine. Bacon. 
Turnus fhall dearly pay for faith forfworn ; 
And corps, and fwords, and fhields on Tyber born. 
My father dotes, and let him ftill dote on; 


He buys his miftrefs dearly with his throne. Dryden. 
To DEARN. v. a. 


[oynnan, Sax. to hide.] To mend cloaths. 
Sce DARN. 

De’arness. 2./. [from dear.] 

xr. Fondnefs; kindnefs ; love. 
My brother, Fthink, he holds you well, and in dearnefs of 
heart hath holp to effeét your enfuing marriage. Shake/peare. 
The whole fenate dedicated an altar to friendfhip, as toa 
goddefs, in refpecét of the great dearne/s of friendfhip between 
them to. Bacon. 
He who hates his neighbour mortally, and wifely too, muft 
profefs ali the dearnefs and friendfhip, with readinefs to ferve 


him. South’s Sermons. 
2. Scarcity; high price. 


Landlords prohibit tenants from plowing, which is feen in 
the d.arne/s of corn. Swift. 


De’aRNLy. adv. [oconn, Sax.] Secretly; privately; unfeen. 
Obfolcte. 
At laft, as chanc’d them by a forreft fide 
To pafs, for fuccour from the fcorching ray, 
“they heard a rueful voice, that dearnly cry’d 
With piercing fhricks. 
DEARTH. zn. /. [froin dear.] 
a. Scarcity which makes food dear. 
In times of d arth it drained much coin out of the kin dom, 
to furnifh us with corn from foreign parts. Bacon to P, 
There have been terrible years dearths of corn, and every 
place is ftrewed with "beggars ; but dearths are common in bet- 
ter climates, and our evils here lie much deeper. 


Dryden. 


Spenfer. 


Illiers. 


Swift. 
2. Want; need; famine. 
Pity the dearth that I have pined in, 
By longing for that food fo long a time. Shake/peare. 
f every tree that in the garden grows, 
Eat freely with glad heart; fear here no dearth. Milton. 


3. Barrennefs; fterility. 


‘They have brought on themfelves that dearth of plot, and 
narrownefs of imagination, which may be obferved in all their 


plays. Dryden on Dramatic Pcefy. 
To DEARTI’cULATE. n.f. [de and articulus, Latin.] To dif- 
è sans to difmember. Dict. 
D 


JATH. [veap, Saxon.] 
I. El extinction of life; the departure of the foul from the 
ody. 

He is the mediator of the New Teftament, that by means 
of dath, for the redemption of the tranfgreffions, they which 
are called might receive the promife of eternal inheritance. 

fiebrews, ix. 15. 
cither in nativity 


Shake/p. Wierry Th tu-cs of IVindfor. 
Death, a neceflary end, 


The fay there is divinity in odd numbers, 
or d.ath. 
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Will come, when it will come. Shakep. Julius Cafar, 
He mutt his a&t reveal, 
From the firft moment of his vital breath, 
‘To his laft hour of unrepenting death. 
2. Mortality; deftruction. 
How did you dare 
‘To trade and trafick with Macbeth, 
In riddles and affairs of death ? 
3- The ftate of the dead, 
In fwinith fleep 
Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. Shake/piare. 
4- The manner of dying 
T hou fhalt die the deaths of them that are flain in the midft 
of the feas. Ezek. xviii. 8. 
5. The image of mortality reprefented by a fkeleton. 
I had rather be married to a death’s head, with a bone in his 
mouth, than to either of thefe. Shake/peare. 
If I gaze now, ’tis but to fee 
What manner of deaths head ’twill be, 
When it is free | 
From that frefh upper fkin ; 
‘The gazer’s joy, and fin. 
6. Murder; the v4 of deftroying life unlawfully. 
As in manifefting the {weet influence of his mercy, on the 
fevere ftroke of his juftice ; fo in this, not.to fuffer a man of 


death to live. i Bacon's Eyays. 
7- Caufe of death. 


‘They cried out, and faid, O thou man of God, there is 

death in the pot. 2 Kings, iv. 40. 

He caught his drath the laft county-feffions, where he would 

go to fee juftice done toa poor widow woman. Addifon. 
8. Deftroyer. 

All the endeavours Achilles ufed to meet with He&tor, and 
be the death of him, is the intrigue which comprehends the 
battle of the laft day. Pepe's View of Epic Poctry. 

9. [In poetry.}] The inftrument of death. 
Deaths invifible come wing’d with fire; 


Dryden. 


Shake/p. Adlacheth. 


Sucklinz. 


‘They hear a dreadful noife, and ftraight expire. Dryden. 
Sounded at once the bow ; and {wiftly flies 

The feather’d death, and hiffes through the fkies. Dryden. 
Oft, as in airy rings they fkim the heath, 

‘The clam’rous plovers feel the leaden dearb. Pope. 


21%. [In theology.] Damnation; eternal torments. 
We pray that God will keep us from all fin and wickednefs, 
from our ghoftly enemy, and from everlafting death. 
Church Catechi/m. 
DEATH-BED, 2. f- [death and ded ] The bed to which a man 
is confined by mortal ficknefs. 
Sweet foul, take heed, take heed of perjury ; 
‘Thou art on thy death-bed. Shake/p. Othello. 
Thy death-bed is no leffer than the land, 
Wherein thou lieft in reputation fick. Shate/p. Richard Il. 
‘Thefe are fuch things as a man fhall remember with joy 
upon his death-bed ; fuch as fhall chear and warm his heart, 
even in that laft and bitter agony. Souths Sermons. 
‘Then round our death-bed ev’ry friend fhould run, 
And joyous of our conqueft early won. Dryden's Fables, 
A death-bed figure is certainly the moft humbling fight in the 
world. Collier on the Valucwof Life. 
A death-bed repentance ought not indeed to be neglected, 
becaufe it is the laft thing that we can do. Atterbury, 
Fame can never make us lie down contcntedly on a death- 
bed. Pope. 
DE'’ATHFUL. adj. [death and full.] Full of flaughter; deftruc- 
tive; murderous. 
Your cruelty was fuch, as you would {pare his life for many 
ga Ss torments. Sidney æ 
ime itfelf, under the deathful fhade of whofe wings all 
things witber, hath wafted that lively virtue of nature in man 
and tie and plants. Raleigh's Fiffory of the World. 
Blood, death, and deathful deeds are in that noife, 
Ruin, deftruction at the utmoft point. Ailton. 
s Thefe eyes behold 
The deathful fcene; princes on princes roll’d. 
DEATHLESS. adj. [from death.] Immortal; 
lafting. 
God hath only immortality, though angels and human fouls 
be death/le/s. Boyle. 
Their temples wreath’d with leaves, that ftill renew ; 
For deathi. fs laurel is the vi€tor’s due. Dryden. 
Faith and hope themfelves fhall die, 
Whiledeath/ef/s charity remains. Prior. 
Re’atHeike. adj. [death and itke.] Refembling death ; ftill ; 
gloomy; motionlefs; placid ; calm; peaceful; undifturbed ; 
refembling either the horrours or the quietnefs of death. 
Why doft thou let thy brave foul lie fuppreft 
In deathlike flumbers, while thy dangers crave 
A waking eye and hand? 
A deathlike fleep ! 
A gentle wafting to immortal life! Paradife Loft. 
On feas, on earth, and all that in them dwell, 
A deathlike quiet and deep filence fell. 


Pope. 
neverdying; ever- 


Crafhaw. 


Waller. 
Biavk 
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Black melancholy fits, and round her throws 
A deathlike lumber, and a dread repofe. Pope. 
DEATH ’s-DOOR. [death and door.] A near approach to death ; 
. the gates of death, wuAas ads. It is now a low phrafe. 
I myfelf knew a perfon of great fanctity, who was afflicted 
to death’s-door witha vomiting. Taylor's /Vorthy Communicant. 
There was a poor young woman that had brought herfelf 
~ even to death’s-dzor with grief for her fick hufband. 4’#/?range. 
DeE’ATHSMAN. n.f. [death and man.] Executioner; hang- 
man; headfman; he that executes the fentence of death. 
He’s dead; I'm only forry 
He had no other death/man. Shake/p. King Lear. 
As death/men you have rid this {weet young prince. Shak. 
DEATHWATCH. n. f. [death and watch.] An infeé that makes 
a tinkling noife like that of a watch, and is fuperititioufly 
imagined to prognofticate death. 
‘fhe folemn deathwatch click’d the hour fhe dy’d. Gay. 
Wee learn to prefage approaching death in a family by ravens 


and little worms, which we therefore calla deathwatch. Watts. 
Jo DEA“URATE. v. a. [deauro, Latin.] To gild, or cover 
with gold. Dié?. 


DEAURA'TION. 7. f. [from deaurate.] “The act of gilding. 

DesaccHa Tion, 7. f. [debacchatio, Latin.] A raging; a 
madnefs. Did. 

Jo DeBA‘RB. adj. [from deand daria, Latin.] To deprive of 
his beard. i Did. 

To DEBARK. U. a. [debarguer, Fr.] ‘To difembark. Dié. 

To DEBA‘R. V. a. [from éar.] To exclude; to preclude; to 
fhut out from any thing; to hinder. , 

The fame boats and the fame builJings are found in coun- 
tries two thoufand miles diftant, debarred trom all commerce 
by unpaflable mountains, lakes and deferts. Raleigh s Efjäys. 

Not fo ftrictly hath our Lord impos’d 

Labour, as to debar us when we need 

Refrefhment, whether food, or talk between, ; 

Food of the mind. _ Milton. 

Civility, intended to make us eafy, is employed in laying 
chains ana fetters upon us,,in debarring us of our wifhes, and 
in crofliig, our moft reafonable defires. Swift. 

To DEBA >E. v. u. [from bafe.] 
1. ‘Io reduce from a higher to a lower ftate. 

Homer intended to teach, that pleafure and fenfuality debafe 
men into beafts. Notes on the Odvffey. 

As much as you raife filver, you debafe gold; for they are 
in the condition of two things, putin oppofite fcales; as much 
as the one rifes, the other falls. Locke. 

2. To make mean ; to degenerate; to fink into meannefs ; to 
make defpicable 

It is a kind of taking God’s name in vain, to debafe religion 
with fuch frivolous difputes. looker. 

A man of large pofleffions has not leifure to confider of every 
flight expence, and will not deba/e himfelf to the management 


of every trifle. s Dryden. 
Reftraining others, yet himfelf not free ; 
Made impotent by power, debas’d by dignity. Dryden. 


3. To fink; to vitiate with meannefs. 
He ought to be careful of not letting his fubjeét desa/z his 
ftyle, and betray him into a meannefs of expreflion. Addifon. 
4. To adulterate ; to leflen in value by bafe admixtures. 
He reformed thecoin, which was much adulterated and de- 


éa/ed in the times and troubles of king Stephen. Hale. 
Words fo debas'dand hard, no ftone 
Was hard enough to touch them on. Fludibras. 


Desa’sEMENT. n./. [from debafe.] “The act of debafing or 
degrading. 
t is : wretched debafement of that fprightly faculty, the 
tongue, thus to be made the interpreter to a goat or boar. 
Government of the Tongue. 
DEBA’'SER. n.f- [from debafe.] He that debafes; he that adul- 
terates ; he that degrades another; he that finks the value of 
things, or deftroys the dignity of perfons. 
DeEBA’TABLE. adj. [from debate.] Difputable ; that which is, 
or may be, fubject to controverfy. 

‘The French requefted, that the fifhing of Tweede, the de- 
batable ground, and the Scottifh hoftages, might be reftored to 
the Scots. Fdayward. 

A DEBA‘/TE. n. /- [debat, French.] 
3. A perfonal difpute; a controverfy. 

Another way that men ordinarily ufe, to force others to fub- 
mit to their judgments, and receive their opinion in debate, is 
to require the adverfary to admit what they allegeas a proof, or 
to affign a better. R Locke. 

It is to diffufe a light over the underftanding, in our enđui- 
ries after truth, and not to furnifh the tongue with debate and 
controverfy. FF atts’s Logick. 

2. A quarrel; a conteft. 
Now, lords, if heav’n doth give fuccèfsful end 

To this debate that bleedeth at our doors, 

We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 


And dräw no fwords but what are fanétified. Shake/peare. 
Tis thine to ruin realms, o’erturn a ftate 3 
Betwixt the deareft friends to raife debate. Dryden. 


HWE £ 


To DEBA’'TE. v.a. [debaire, Fr.] 
to conteft. 

Debate thy caufe with thy neighbour him'elf, and difcover 

not a fecret to another. Pro. xxv. 9. 

Ee could not dehate any thing without fome commotion, 


even when the argument was not of moment. C.arendon. 
Jo DEBA‘TE. v. n. 


x1. “Lo deliberate. 


T 2 CoPtForert: te. fpute; 


Your fev’ral fuits 

Have been confider’d and debated on. 
2. To difpute. 

He prefents that great foul drating upon the fubjeét of life 

and death with his intimate friends. Tatler. 
DEBA'TEFUL. adj. [from debate.] 
1. [Of perfons.] CQuarrelfome; contentious. 
2. [Of things.] Contefted; occafioning quarrels. 
DES A'TEMENT. n. f- [from debate ] Cortelt ; controverfy. 
Without debatement further, more or lels, 

He fhould the bearers put to fudden death. Shake/peare. 
DEBA'TER. n. /. [from debte ] Adifputant; a controvertift. 
To DEBAUCH. [defbauch:r, Fr. detacchari, Latin J 
x1. To corrupt; to vitiate. 

‘This it is to counfel things that are unjuft; firft, to debauch 

a king to break his laws, and then to feek prote&tion. 


Dryden's Spani/h Fryar. 


Shake peare. 


2. To corrupt with lewUnefs. 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and fquires, 
Men fodiforder’d, fo debauch’d and bold, 
That this our court, infeéted with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn. Shake/p. King Lear. 
3. To corrupt by intemperance. 
No man’s reafon did ever diftateto him, that it is reafonable 
for him to debauch himfelf by intemperance and brutifh fenfu- 
ality. T.iotfon’s Sermons. 
Dena‘ucH. a. f [from the verb.] A fit of intemperance; 
luxury ; excefs; .ewdnefs. 
. He will for fome time contain himfelf within the bounds of 
fobriety ; till within a little while he recovers his former debauch, 


and is well again, and then his appetite returns. Calamy. 
The firit phyficia. s by debauch were made; 
Excefs began, an:. floth fuftains tne trade. Dryden. 


DEBAUCHE’s. n./. [from defoa.che, French.] A lecher; a 
drunkard ; a man given to intemperance. 

Could we wut prevail with the greateft d-bauchces amongft us 
to chanve their lives, we fhould find it no very hard matter to 
change thcir judgments. South's Serions. 

Desa’ucHer. n./ [from debauch.] One who feduces others to 
intemperance or lewdnefs; a corrupter. 

DEBA UCHERY. 2. /. [from debauch.] The practice of excefs ; 
intemperance; lewdnefs. 

Oppofe vices by their contrary virtues, hypocrify by fober 
piety, and debauchiry by temperance. Spvati’s Sermons. 

“T hefe magiftrates, initead of Icfiening enormities, occafion 
juft twice as much debauchery as there would be without them. 

Swifts Project fo- the Advan.emen of Re'izion. 
DEBA’UCHMENT. 2./. [from debauch.] “Che .ét of devauching 
or vitiating ; corruption. 

‘They told them ancient ftories of the ravifhment of chafte 
maidens, or the debauchment of mations, or the extreme povert 
of learned perfons. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

Jo DEBE’L. u.a. [debel’o, Latin.] T'o conquer; to 
To DEBE’LLATE. overcome in war. 

It doth notably fet forth the confenr of all naticns and ages, 
in the approbation of the extirpating and debel/ating of giants, 
monfters, and foreign tyrants, not only as lawful, but as me- 
ritorious even of divine honour. Bacon’s Holy War. 

Him long of old 
Thou didft debel, and down from heaven caft 
With all his army. Milton's Paradife Regained. 
DEBELLA’TION. n. f. [from debellatio, Lat.; The aé& of con- 
quering in war. 
DeBE’NTURE. n. f. [debentur, Latin, from debeo.] A writ or 
note, by whicha debt is claimed. 
You modern wits, fhould each man bring his claim, 

Have defperate debentures on your frame ; 

And little would be lefe you, I’m afraid, 

If all your debts to Greece and Rome were paid. Swift. 

De’siLe. adj. [debilis, Lat.] Weak; feeble; languid; faint; 
without ftrength; imbecile; impotent. 
I have not wafh’d my nofe that bled, 
Or foil’d fome debi/e wretch, which without note 
“‘There’s many elfe have done. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 
To DEBYLITATE. v. a. [debilito, Latin.] “To weaken; to 
make faint; to enfeeble; to emafculate. 

In the luft of the eye, the luft of the fcfh, and the pride of 
life, they feemed as weakly to fail as their debilitated pofterity 
ever after. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The fpirits being rendered languid, are incapable of ventila- 
ting and purifying the blood, and debilitated in attracting nu- 
trimment for the parts. Flarvey on Confumptions. 

Desirira’trion. 7z. f. [from desilitatio, Latin.] The a& of 
weakening. 
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‘The weaknéf ‘turn return any thing of firength, honour; 
or fafety to the head, but a debilitation and ruin. K. Charles. 
Desiurry. n.f: Cdebilita,, Latin.] Weaknefs; feeblenefs ; 

languor ; faintnefs ; imbecillity. . 

Methinks I am partaker of thy paffion, 
And in thy cafe do glafs mine own debility. Sidney. 
Aliment too vaporous or perfpirable will fubje&t it to the in- 
conveniencies of too ftrong a perfpiration, which are debility, 
faintings, and fumetimes fudden death. Arbuthnot. 
DEBON A’IR. adj. [debonnaire, French.] Elegant; civil; 
well-bred ; gentle; complaifant. 
Crying, let be that lady debonair, 
‘Thou recreant knight, and foon thyfelf prepare 
To battle, if thou mean her love to gain. 
He met her once a maying, 
There on-beds of violets blue, 
And frefh blown rofes wafh’d in dew, 
Fill’d her with thee, a daughter fair, 
So buckfome, blithe, and debonair. Milton. 

The nature of the one is debonair and accoftable; of the 
other, retired and fupercilious ; the one quick and fprightful, 
the other flow and faturnine. ffowel’s Vocal Fore/?. 

And fhe that was not only paffing fair, 
But was withal difcreetand debonair, 
Refolv’d the paffive doétrine to fulfil. Dryden. 
PONA EE: adu. [from debonair.] Elegantly; with a gen- 
tcel air. 
DEBT. n. /- (debitum, Latin; dette, French.] 
x. That which one man owes to another. 

There was one that died greatly in debt: well, fays onc, if 
he be gone, then he hath carried five hundred ducats of mine 
with him into the other world. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

The d:bt of ten thoufand talents, which the fervant owed 
the king, was no flight ordinary fum. Duppa’s Devotions. 

To this great lofs a fea of tears is due ; 


Spenfer. 


z But the whole debt not to be paid by you. Waller. 
Above a thoufand pounds in debt, 
Takes horfe, andina mighty fret 
Rides day and night. Swift. 
2. That which any one is obliged to do or fuffer. 
Your fon, my lord, has paid a foldier’s debt ; 
He only liv’d but ’till he wasa man, 
But like a man he died. ~ Shake/p. Macbeth. 
DE'BTED. part. [from debt. To Desr isnotfound.] Indebted ; 
obliged to. 
Which do amount to three odd ducats more 
Than I ftand debtcdto this gentleman. Sbakefpeare. 


DE'’'BTOR. n. f. [debitor, Lat.] 
I. He that owes fomething to another. 

I am debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians, both 
to the wife and to the unwife. Rem. i. 14. 

‘The cafe of debtors in Rome, for the firft four centuries, 
was, after the fet time for payment, no choice but either to 
pay, or be the creditor’s flave. Swift. 

2. One that owes money. 
PII bring your latter hazard back again, 

And thankfully reft debtor for the firft. 

If he his ample palm 

Should hap’ly on ill-fated fhoulder lay 

Of debtor, ftrait his body, to the touch 

Obfequious, as whilom knights were wont, 

To fome enchanted caftle is convey’d. Philips: 

There dy’d my father, no man’s debtor 3 

And there Pll die, nor worfe, nor better. ` P ope- 

3. One fide of an account book. 

When I look upon the deétor fide, I find fuch innumerable 
articles, that I want arithmetick to caft them up; but when I 
look upon the creditor fide, I find little more than blank 
paper. Addifon’s Speator. 

DEBULLI’TION. n. f. [debullitio, Lat.] A bubbling or feething 
over. Dié. 
DECACU’MINATED. adj. [decacuminatus, Latin.] Having the 
top cut off. 2¢7. 


De’cane. n. f: [dixa, Gr. decas, Latin.] Thefum often; a 
number containing ten. 

_ Men were not only out in the number of fome days, the la- 
titude of afew years, but might be wide by whole Olympiads, 
and divers decades of years. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

We make cycles and periods of years; as decades, centuries, 
and chiliads, chicfly for the ufe of computations in hiftory, 
chronology, and aftronomy. Folder on Time. 

All rank’d by ten; whole decades, when they dine, 
Mouft want a ‘l’rojan flave to pour the wine. ` Pope. 
DECA'DENCY. n.f. [decadence, Fr.] Decay; fall. Dié?. 
De’cacon. n.f: [from dlxa, ten, and yaviæ, a corner.] A 
plain figure in geometry, having ten fides and angles. 
DE'CALOGUE. n. f. [dexarovG, Greek ] The tencommand- 
ments given by God to Mofes. 

The commands of God are clearly revealed both in the de- 

calogue, and other parts of facred writ. Hammond. 


To DECA/MP. U. H, [dcamper, French.] ‘To fhift the camp; 
to move off, 


Shake/peare. 
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Deca’MPMENT. n. f. [from decamp.] The a& of fhifting the 
camp. 

To DECAN T. v. a. [decanto, Lat. decanter, Fr.] 

off gently by inclination. ee i : 

Take agua fo tis, and diffolve it in ordinary coined filver, 

and pour the coloured folution into twelve times as much fair 

water, and then gecant or filtrate the mixture, that it may be 


To pour 


very clear. : : R Hoyle. 
They attend him daily as their chief, 
Decant his wine and carve his beef. Syift. 


DECANTA‘’TION. n. f. [decantation, Fr.] ‘The a& of decanting, 
‘or pouring off clear. 
Deca’nTER. n. f: [from decant.] A glafs veffel made for pour- 
ing off liquor clear from the lees. . 
To DECA'PITATE. V. a. [decapito, Latin.] To behead. ; 
To DECA’Y. v. n. [decheoir, Fr. from de and cadere, Latin. ] 
To lofe excellence ; to decline from the ftate of perfe@tion; to 
be graJually impaired. 
‘The monarch oak 
Three centuries grows, and three he ftays 


Supremein ftate, and in three more decays. Dryden. 
The garlands fade, the vows are worn away ; 
So dies-her love, and fo my hopes decay. Pope. 


To Deca’y. v.a. To impair; to bring to decay. 
Infirmity, that decays the wife, doth ever make better the 
fool. Shakejp. Tweifth Night. 
Cut off a ftock of a tree, and lay that which you cut off to 
putrefy, to fee whether it will decay the reft of the ftock. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
Fie was of a very {mall and decayed fortune, and of no good 
education. Clarendon. 
Decay’d by time and wars, they only prove 


‘Their former beauty by your former love. Dryden: 
In Spain our fprings, like old mens children, be 
Decay d and wither’d from their infancy. Dryden. 


It is fo ordered, that almoft every thing which corrupts the 
foul decays the body. Addifon’s Guardian. 
Deca’y. n.f: [from the verb.] . 
x. Decline from the ftate of perfe&tion; ftate of.diminution. 
What comfort to this great decay may come, 
Shall be applied. s Shake/p. King Lear. 
She has been a fine lady, and paintsand hides 
Her decays very well. . Ben. Fobnfon’s Catiline. 
And thofe decays, to {peak the naked truth, 
‘Thro the defects of age, were crimes of youth. Denham. 
By on of the tenacity of fluids, and attrition of their parts, 
and the weaknefs of elafticity in folids, motion is much more 


aot to be loft than got, and is always upon the decay. Newton. 
Each may feel encreafes and decays, 
And fee now clearer and now darker days. Pope. 
Ta half by reafon, half by mere decay, 
To come death, and calmly pafs away. Pope. 


2. The effects of diminutions the marks of decay. 
‘They think, that whatever is called old muft have the decay 
of time upoan it, and truth too were liable to mould and rotten- 
nefs. Locke. | 
3- Declenfion from profperity. 
And if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with 
thee, then thou fhalt relieve him. Levit. xRv. 35. 
I am the very man, . 
That, from your firft of difference and decay, > 
Have follow’d your fad fteps. Shakefp. King Lear. 
Deca’yer. n. /. [from dezay.] That which caufes decay. 
Your water is a fore decayer of your whorfon dead body. 
s i Shakcf{p. Flarmlet. 
DECE’ASE. n.f: [deceffus, Lat.] Death; departure from life. 
Lands are by human law, in fome places, after the owner’s 
deceafe, divided unto all his children; in fome, all defcendeth 


to the eldeft fon. . Hooker. 
To DECEASE. V. n. [decedo, Lat.] To dies; to depart from life. 
He tells us Arthur is deccas’d to-night. Shake/; eare. 
You fhall die 
Twice now, where others, that mortality 
In her fair arms holds, fhall but once decea/e. Chapman. 


His lateft ‘victories ftill thickeft came, 

As, near the centre, motion doth increafe : 

? Till he, prefs’d down by his own weighty name, 

Did, like the veftal, under fpoils decea/e. Dryd.n. 
DEC‘’EIT. rz. /- [deceptio, Latin. ] i 
1. Fraud; a cheat; a fallacy; any practice by which falfhood is 

made to pafs for truth. 

My lips fhall not fpeak wickednefs, nor my tongue utter 

“deceit. ~ Fob, xxvii. 4- 
- Stratagem ; artifice. 
ii s : His damens 

Springs not from Edward’s well mean honeít love, 

But fom deczit, bred by neceffity. Shake/peare- 
3. [In law.] A fubtile wily thife’or devife ; all manner of craft, 

fubtilty, guile, fraud, wilinefs, flightnefs, cunning, covin, 
collufion, practite and offence, ufed to deceive another man by 
any means, which hath no other proper or particular name but 


baad Cowe/. 
oftence. s 
2 DECE ITFUL. 
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DECEITFUL. adj. [deceit and full.) Fraudulent; full of de- 
ceit. 
I grant him bloody, ; 
Luxurious, avaritious, falfe, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, fmacking of ev’ry fin 
‘That has a name. - 
The ry young Lavinia once had friends, 
~ And fortune mil’d, deceitful, on her birth. 


Shake fpeare. 
Lhom/fon. 


DeEcEITFULLY. adv. [from deceitful.) Fraudulently; with 

deceit. i ; 
Exercife of form may be dđeceitfully 'difpatched of courfe: 
Wotton. 


DeEcE’ITFULNESsS. 2. /. [from deceitful.] ‘The quality of being 
fraudulent; tendency to deceive. 
‘The care of this world, and the ene of riches, 
choke the word, and he becometh unfruitful. Matthew. 
DeEcE’IVABLE. adj. [from deceive.] 
1. Subjeét to fraud ; expofed to impofture. . 
Man was not only deceivable in his integrity; but the angels 
of light in all their clarity. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
How would thou ufe me now, blind, and thereby 
Deceivable, in moft things as a child 
Helplefs ; hence eafily contemn’d and fcorn’d, 
And laft neglected. 
2. Subjeét to produce errour; deceitful. 
It is good to confider of deformity, not as a fign, which is 
more deceitvable, but as a caufe which feldom faileth of the 


Milton. 


effect. ; ; Bacon. 
He received nothing but fair promifes, which proved 
deceivable. Flayward. 
O everfailing truft 
In mortal ftrength ! And oh, what not in man 
Deceivable and vain? Ailton. 


DECE’IVABLENESS. a. f. [from deceivable.] Liablenefs to be 
deceived. 

.Hc that has a great patron, has the advantage of his negli- 

ence and deveivablene/s. . Government of the Tongue. 
To DECEIVE. v. a. [decipio, Latin.) 
1. To caufe to miftake ; to bring into errour; to impofe upon. 

Some have been apt to be deceived into an opinion, that 
there was a,.natural or divine right of primogeniture to both 
eftate and powcr. Locke. 

2. To deiude by ftratagem. 
3. To cut off from expeétation. 
. The Turkifh general, deceived of his cxpectation, with- 
drew his flect twelve miles off. Knolles. 
= 5 I now believed 
.- Ihe happy day approach’d, nor are my fears deceiv’d. Dryd. 
o mock; to fail. 
They rais’d a feeble cry with trembling notes, 
But the weak voice deceiv’d their gafping throats. Dryden. 
DeEce Iver. z. /. [from deceive.] One that leads another into 
errour ; a cheat. 
Sigh no more, ladies, figh no miore ; 
Men were deceivers ever ; 
* One foot in fea, and one on fhore ; 

‘To one thing conftant never. Shakefpeare. 
~ As for his difmiffion out of France, they interpre it not 
as if he were -deteéted, or negleéted for a counterfeit de- 
ceiver... Bacon. 

‘Thofe voices, actions or geftures, which men have_not by 
any compact agreed to make the inftruments of conveying 
their thoughts one to another, are not the proper inftruments 
of deceiving, fo as to denominate the perfon g them a 
lyar or deceiver. South. 

It is to be admired how any deceiver can be fo weak to 
foretel things near at hand, when a very few months muft 
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of neceffity difcover the impofture. Suift. 
Adieu, the heart-expanding bowl, 
And all the kind decefvers of the foul. Pope. 


DeEcE/MBER. 2. /. [december, Latin.] The laft month of the 
year; but named december, or the tenth month, when the year 
began in March. 

en are April when they woo, 
wed. 


and December when they 
Shakefpeare. 
What fhould we fpeak of, 

When we are old as you? When we fhall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December. Sarah amala 
DeEcE’MPEDAL, adj. [from decempeda, Latin.] Ten feet, in 
length. Di. 
DECE’MVIRATE. 2. f. [decemviratus, Vat.] ‘The dignity and 


office of the ten governours of Rome, who were appointed to © 


rule the commonwealth inftcad of confuls. Their authority 


fubfifted only two years. 
a eee bx. f- [decence, French; decet, Latin.] 
x. Propriety uf form; proper formality ; becoming ceremony. 
Thofe thoufand decencies, that daily how 
Frém all her words and aétions. Aiton. 
In good works there may be goodnefs in the general; but 
decency and gracefulnefs can be only in the particulars in doing 
the good. ` Spratt. 
° XXXVIL 
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Were the offices of religion ftript of all the external de= 
cen-ies.of worfhip, they would not make a due impreffion ör 
the minds of thofe who affift at them. Atterbury: 

She fpeaks, behaves, and aéts juft as fhe ought; 

But never, never reached gen’rous thought : 

Virtue fhe finds too painful an endeavour, 


l Content to dwell in decen ies for ever. Pope: 
2. Suitablenefs to chara€ter; propriety. 
_,. And muit I own, fhe faid, my fecret fmart ? ; 
What with more de en e were in filence kept. Dryden. 


The next confideration, immediately fubfequent to the 
being of a thing, is what agrees or difagrcts with that thins $ 
what is fuitable or unfuitable to it; and from this fprings the 
notion of ecen y or indecency, that which becomes or mik 
becomes. South: 

Sentimients which raife laughter, can very fldom be ad- 


_ mitted with any decency into an heroick poem. Addifon. 
3- Modefty; not ribaldry ; not obfcenity. 
Immodeft words admit of no defence ; 
For want of decen yis want of fenie. Rofcommon: 


Dece’xniat. adj. [from decennium, Latin.] What continues 
. for the fpace of ten years. 
DECENNO’'VAL. ladj. [de.cm and zovem, Latin.] 
DECENNO VARY. to the number ninetcen. 
Meton; of old, in the time of the Peloponefian war, con- 
ftituted a decenncval circle, or of -nineteen years; the fame 
which we now call the golden number. _ : tdolder. 
Seven months are retrenched in this whdle dz ennovary pro- 
grefs of the epacts, to reduce the accounts of her motion and 
place to thofe of the fun. . Fdolde?. 
DECENT. adj. | decens, Lat.] Becotriing; fic; fuitable: 
__ Since there muft be ornaments both in painting and poetry, 
if they are not neceflary, they muft at leait be deent 3 that is, 
in their due place, and but moderately ufed: Dryden: 
Der’centry. adv. [from de ent.] In a proper manner; with 
fuitable behaviour; without meannefs or oftentation. 
‘They could not devently refule afliftance to a perion, who 


Relating 


had punifhed thofe who had infulted their relation. Broome: 
2. Without immodcefty. 
s Paft hope of fafety, *twas his lateft care, 
Like falling Cælar, de ently to die. Dryden. 
He performs what friendfhip, juftice, truth require ; 
What could he more, but decently retire ? Swift. 


DECEPTIBI'L. TY. a. J- (from de eit. ] Liablenefs to be du- 
ceived. 
Some errors are fo flefhed in us, that they maintain their 
intereft upon the de epribitity of our decayed natures. G'lanville. 
DECB'PTIBLE. adj. [trom de:eit.] Liable to be deceived 
to impofture ; fubject to fraud. 
l e firft and father caule of common errour, is the com- 
mon infirmity of human nature; of whofe de eptible condi- 
tion, perhaps, there fhould not need any other eviction than 
the frequent crrours we fhall ourfelves commit. Brown. 
Deceprion. n. /. (deceptio, Latin. ] 
I1. The act or means of decciving ; cheat; fraud ; fallacy. 


> open 


Being thus divided from truth in themfelves, they are yet 
farther removed by advenient de ‘eption.. Brown’s Ple. rri 

All deception is a ‘mifapplying of thofe figns, which, by 
compact or inftitution, were made the means of meh’s figni- 
fying or conveying their thoughts. South. 

2. The ftate of being deceived. 
Reafon, not impoffibly, may mect 
Some fpecious objeét by the foe fibora’a, 
And fall -into deception, unaware. Milton, 


Dece’prious. adj, [from de eit.] Deceitful ; apt to deceive. 
Yet there is a credence in my heart, 
‘That doth invert th’ atteft of eyes and ears ; 
As if thofe organs had de. eptious functions, 


Created only to calumniatc. Shake/peare- 
Dece’Prive. adj. [from deceit.] Having the powcr of de- 
ceiving. Dicti 


DECE PTORY. adj. [from deceit. ] Containing means of deceit. Di 
DECE'RPT . adj. [de-erpius, Lat.] Diminifhed; taken off. Dyer. 
Dece’/RPTIBLE. adj. [de.erfo, Latin.) “hat may be taken 


off. Di. 
DECERPTION. n.f. [from decerpt.] The aét of leffening, or 
taking off. i Dic. 
DECERTA'TION. n. f. [deertatio, Latin.] A contention; a 
{ftriving ; a difpute. Dié?. 
Dece’ssion. n: f- [deceffio, Latin.] A departure; a going 
away. Ditt. 


To DECHA RM. v. a. [decharmer, French.] To countera& a 
charm ; to difinchant. 


Notwithftanding the help of phyfick; he was fiddenly 


cured by de:harming the witchcraft. arvey: 
Zo DECI DE. v. a. [decido, Latin.] 
xs To fix the event of ; to determine: 
The day approach’d when fortune fhould decide 
‘Th’ important enterprize, and give the bride, Dryden. 
2. To determine a queftion or difpute. 
In council oft, and oft in battle tried, 
Betwixt thy matter and the world decide. Glanville. 
6 K Who 
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Who fhall decide, when doétors difagrec, 

And foundeft catuifts doubt ? 

De'cipence. zn. /. [decide, Latin.] 
1. The quality of being fhed, or of falling off. 
2. The act of falling away. 

Men obferving the decidence of their horn, do fall upon the 
conceit that it annually rotteth away, and fucceffively renew- 
eth again. Brown's Vulgar FErrours. 

Decr’per. 2. f. [from decide. ] 
x. One who determines caufes. 

I cannot think that a jefter or a monkey, a droll ora pup- 
pet, can be proper judges or deciders of controverfy. Watts. 

It is faid that the man is no ill decider in common cafes of 
property, where party is out of the queftion. Swift. 

2. One who determines quarrels. 
DECYDUOUS. adj. [deciduus, Latin.] Falling; not peren- 
nial; not Jafting through the year. 

In botany the perianthium, or calyx, is deciduous with the 


Pepe. 


flower. , Quin-y. 
Decr’puousness. n. f. [from deciduous.] Aptnefs to fall ; 
quality of fading once a year. Dié. 


De’c1MAL. adj. (decimus, Latin.] Numbered by ten; multi- 
plied by ten. 
In the way we take now to name numbers by millions of 
millions of millions, it is hard to go beyond eighteen, or, at 
moft, four and twenty decimal progreflions, without confu- 


fion. Locke. 
Zo DE'CIMATE. v. a. [decimus, Latin.] To tithe; to take 
the tenth. 


DeciMA‘TIoN. n. f- [from decimate.] 
x. A tithing; a {cleétion of every tenth by lot or otherwife. 
2. A feleétion by lot of every tenth foldier, in a general mutiny, 
for punifhment. 
By decimation, and a tithed death, 


Take thou the deftin’d tenth. Shakefpearce. 
A decimation 1 will ftriétly make 

Of all who my Charinus did forfake ; 

And of cach legion cach centurion fhall die. Dryden. 


Jo DECI’PHER. v. a. [de.hiffrer, French. ] 
x. To explain that which is written in ciphers. 

Zelmane, that had the fame character in her heart, could 
eafily decipher it; and therefore, to keep him the longer in 
fpeech, defired to know the conclufion of the matter, and 
how the honeft Dametas was efcaped. _ Sidney. 

Affurance is writ in a private character, not to be read, 
nor underftood. but by the confcience, to which the fpirit of 
God has vouchfafed to decipher it. South. 

2. To write out; to mark down in charaéters. 

Could I give you a lively reprefentation of guilt and hor- 
rour on this hand, and paint out eternal wrath, and decipher 
eternal vengeance on the other, then might 1 fhew you the 
condition of a finner hearing hinia denied by Chrift. South. 

Then were laws of neceffity invented, that fo every parti- 
cular fubjecét might find his principal pleafure, deciphered unto 


him, in the tables of his laws. Locke. 
3. To ftamp; to characterife ; to mark. 
You are both decipher’d 
For villains mark’d with rape. Shakefpeare. 


4 To unfold; to unravel; as, to decipher a perplexed affair. 
Deci’PHERER. 7. f. [from decipher.] One who explains 
writings in cypher. 
Decision. z. /. [from decide.] 
1. Dctermination of a difference. 
Pleature and revenge 
Have cars more deaf than adders, to the voice 
Of any true decifon. Shakefpeare. 
‘The great number of the undertakers, the worth of fome 
of them, and their zeal to bring the mattcr to a decifion, are 
fure arguments of the dignity ied importance of it. J oođdđward. 
Wear is a direct appeal to God for the decifion of fome dif- 
pute, which can by no other means be pofflibly determined. 


Atterbury. 
2. Determination of an event. 
‘The time approaches, 
That will with due decifion make us know 
W hat we fhall fay we have, and what we owe. Shake/p. 
‘Their arms are to the laft decifion bent, 
And fortune labours with the vaít event Dryden. 


3. It is ufed in Scotland for a narrative, or reports of the pro- 
cecdings of the court of feffion there. 

Decisive. adj. [from decide.] 

x. Having the power of determining any difference. 

Such a reflection, though it carries nothing perfectly deci- 
frve in it, yet creates a mighty confidence in his breait, and 
iltrengthens him much in his opinion. Atterbury. 

This they are ready to look upon as a determination on 
their fide, and decifive of the controverfy between vice and 


virtue. Rogers. 
2. Having the power of fettling any event. 
For on th’ event, 
Deeifive of this bloody day, depends 
The fate of kingdoms. Philips. 


DEC 


Decrsivety. adv. [from decifrve.] In a conclufive manner. 
Decr’sivEngEss. 2. f. [from deifve.] The power of termi-. 
nating any difference, or fettling an event. : 
Deci’seryY. adj. [from decide.) Able to determine or decide. 
To Deck. v. a. [decter, Dutch.] 
1. To cover; to overfpread. 
Ye mifts and exhalations, that now rife 
From hil) or fteaming lake, dufky or grey, 
Till the fun paint your fleecy fkirts with gold, 
In honour to the world’s great Author, riie ! 
Whether to deck with clouds th’ uncolour’d fky, 
Or wet the thirlty earth with falling fhowers, 


Rifing or falling, ftill advance his praife. ATi ter. 
2. To drefs ; to array. 
Swect ornament! that decks a thing divine. Shake/peare. 
Long may’ft thou live to wail thy children’s lofs, 
And fee another, as I fee thee now, 
Deck’din thy rights, as thou art ftall’d in mine. Shake/p. 


She fets to work millions of {pinning worms, 
‘That in their green fhops weave the {mooth-hair’d filk, 
‘To deck her fons. Ailton. 
3- To adorn; to embellith. 
But direful, deadly black, both leaf and bloom, 
Fit to adorn the head, and deck the dreary tomb. 
Now the dew with fpangles deck’d the ground, 
A fweeter fpot of earth was never found. 
The god fhall to his vot’ries tell 
Each confcious tear, each blufhing grace, 
That deck’d dear Eloifa’s face. 
Deck. z. f. [from the verb.] 
x. The floor of a fhip. 
Her kecl plows hell, 
And deck knocks heaven. B. Fobnfon. 
We have alfo raifed our fecond decks, and given more vent 
thereby to our ordnance, tryingonour netheroverloop. Ralei. 
If any, born and bred under deck, had no other informa 
tion but what fenfe affords, he would be of opinion that. the 
fhip was as ftable as a houfe. Glanville. 
On high rais’d decks the haughty Belgians ride, 


Spenfer. 
Dryden: 


Prior. 


Beneath whofe fhade our humble frigates go. Dryden. 
Day to night they bring, 

With hymns and peans, to the Bowyer king = 

At fun-fet to their fhip they make return, 

And fnore fecure on decks *till rofy morn. Dryden. 


2. Pack of cards piled regularly on each other. 

Befides gems, many other fort of ftones are regularly 
figured : the Amianthus, of parallel threads, as in the pile of 
velvet; and the Selenites, of parallel plates, as in a deck of 
cards. Grew. 

De’cxker. z. f. [from deck.] A drefler; one that apparels or 
adorns ; a coverer. 
To DECLA’IM. v. n. [declame, Latin.] To harangue; ta 
{peak to the paffions ; to rhetoricate ; to fpeak fet orations. 
What are his mifchiefs, conful? You declaim 

Againft his manners, and corrupt your own. B. Fohbnfon. 

The {plendid declaimings of novices and men of heat. , Scuth. 

It is ufual for mafters to make their boys declaim on. both 
fides of an ment. Swift. 

Drefs up all the virtues in the beauties of oratory, and 
declaim aloud on the praife of goodnefs. atts. 

DeEcra‘iMER. 2. /. [from declaim.] One who makes fpeeches 
with intent to move the paffions. 

Your Salamander is a perpetual dec/laimer againft jealoufy. 

- Addifon. 

DECLAMA‘TION. n. f. [declamatio, Latin.] A difcourfe ad- 

dreffed to the paffions; an harangue; a fet {peech; a piece of 
rhetorick. 

The caufe why declamations prevail fo greatly, is, for that 
men fuffer themfelves to be deluded. ookers 

‘Thou may’ft forgive his anger, while thou makeft ufe of the 
plainnefs of his declamation. Taylor. 

Decrama’ror. n. f. [Latin.] A declaimer; an orator; a 
rhetorician. 

Who could, I fay, hear this generous declamater, without 
being fired at his noble zeal. Tatler. 

DecLa’MaTorRY. adj. [declamatorius, Latin.] 
I3. Relating to the practice of declaiming; pertaining to decla- 
mation ; treated in the manner of a rhetorician. 

This as while fufpended his interment, and became a 
¢geclamatgry theme amongft the religious men of that age. 

Potton. 
2. Appealing to the paffions. 

He has run himfelf into his old declamatory way, and 
almoft forgotten that he was now fetting up for a moral 
poet. š Dryden. 

DECLA‘/RABLE. adj. [from declare.] Capable of proof. 

‘This is declarable from the beft writers. Brown’s Vulg. Err. 
DECLARATION. n. f. [from declare.] i 
1. A proclamation or affirmation; oral expreffion ; punpemion. 

His promifes are nothing elfe but declarations, what God 
wik do for the good of men. looker- 

Though wit and learning are certain and habitual perfec- 
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tions of the mind, yet the declaration of them, which aloné 
* brings the repute, is fubjecét to a thoufand hazards. South. 
There are no where fo plain and full declarations of his 


mercy and love to the fons of men; as are made in the 
gofpel. Tillot{on. 


2. An explanation of fomething doubtful. Obfolete. 

3- [In peti, Declaration (declaratio) is properly the fhewing 
forth, or laying out, of an action perfonal in any fuit, though 
itis ufed fometimes for both perfonal and real actions. Cowel. 

DEcLA‘RATIVE. adj. [from declare.] Making declaration 5 
explanatory. | x ; 

The names of things fhould be always taken from fome- 
thing obfervably declarative of their form or nature. Grew. 

2. Making proclamation. 

‘To this we may add the wox populi, fo declarative on the 
fame fide. Swift: 

DEcCLA’RATORILY. adv. [from derlaratory.] In the form of a 
declaration ; not promiffively ; not in a decretory form. 

Andreas Alciatus the civilian, and Francifcus de Cordua, 
have both d¢claratorily confirmed the fame. Brown. 

DECLA’‘RATQRY. adj. [from declare.} Affirmative ; expreffive; 
not decretory ; not promiflory. 

‘Thefe bleffings are not only declaratory of the good pleafure 
dind intention of God towards thém, but likewife of the na- 
tural tendency of the thing. at Zillotjon. 

To DECLARE. v.d. [declaro, Latin.] 

x. To clear ; to free from obfcurity. 

To declare this a little, we muft affume that the furfaces of 
fuch bodies are exactly fmooth. Boyle on Colours. 

2. Tomake known; to tell evidently and openly. 

It hath been declared unto fOme'of you, that there are con- 


tentions among you. x Cor. 
‘The fun by certain figns declares, 
Both when the South projects a ftormy day, 
And when the clearing North will puff the clouds away.. 
me Dryden's Virg. 
3. T'o publith ; to proclaim. 
Declare his glory among the heathens. x Chron. 


4- To thew in open view. 

5 We are a confiderable body, who, upon a proper occafion, 
would not fail to declare ourfelves. Addifon. 

To DECLA’RE. vV. 7. o make a deCclaration ; to proclaim fome 
refolution or opinion, fome favour or oppofition. 

‘The internal faculties of will and underftanding, decreeing 
and declaring againft them. : | Taylor. 

God is faid not to have left himfelf without witnefs in the 
world, there being fomethin fixed in the nature of men that 
will be fure to teftify and declare for him. South. 

Like fawning courtiers, for fuccefs they wait ; 
And then come fmiling, and declare for fate. Dryden. 
DeECLA‘REMENT. 2, f- [from declare.] Difcovery; declara- 
tion; teftimony. es: 

Cryftal will calify into electricity ; that is, a power to at- 
tract ftraws, or light bodies, and convert the needle freely 
placed, which isa declarement of very different parts. Brown. 

DECLARER. 7#. f/f. [from declare.] A proclaimer; one that 
makes any thing known. _ ; 
DECLENSION. n. f. [declinatio, Latin.] 
x. Tendency from a greater to a lefs degree of excellence. 
. A beauty-waining and diftrefled widow, 

Ev’n in the afternoon of her beft days, 

Seduc’d the pitch and height of all his thoughts, 

To bafe declenfion. Shakefpeare. 

‘Take the picture of a man in the greennefs and vivacity of 
his youth, and in the latter date and declenfions of his droop- 
ing years, and you will fcarce know it to belong to the fame 
perfon. South. 

2. Declination ; defcent. 

Wee may reafonably allow as much for the declenfion of the 
land from that place to the fea, as for the immediate height of 
the mountain. Burnet’s Theory. 

3. Inflexion; manner of changing nouns. sens 
Declenfion is only the variation or change of the termination 
of a noun, whilft it continues to fignify the fame thing. 
Clarke’s Latin Grammar: 
DECLI'NABLE. adj. [from decline.] Waving variety of termi- 
nations; as, a declinable noun. : 
DECLINATION. 2. f. [declinatio, Latin.] 
t. Defcent ; change from a better to a worfe {tate 4 decay. : 
The queen, hearing of the declination of a monarehy, took it 
fo ill, as fhe would never after hear of his fuit. Bacon. 
Hope waits upon the flow'ry prime 5 
And Summer, though it be lefs gay, 
Yet is not look’d on as atime 
Of declination or decay. « a.m Waller. 
2. Whe act of bending down; as, a declination of the head. 
3- Variation from rectitude ; oblique motion 3 obliquity. _ 
Suppofing there were a declination of atoms, yet will it not 
effe& what they intend ; for then they do all decline, and fo 
there will be no more concourfe than if they did perpendicu- 
fcend. Ray. 
ware rs declination of atoms in their defcent, was itfelf either 
neocflary or voluntary. Bentley. 
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4: Variation from a fixed point. 

There is no declination of latitude, nor variation of the ele- 
vation of the pole, notwithftanding what fome have afferted: 
= : Woodward. 

5. [In navigation.] The variation of the needle from the true 
meridian of any place to the Eaft or Weft. ~ 

6. [In aftronomy.] The declination of a ftar we call its fhorteft 
diftance from the equator. Brown. 

7- [In grammar.] The declenfion or inflexion of a noun through 
its various terminations. ; 

8. DECLINATION of a Plane fin dialling], is an arch of the 
horizon, comprehended either between the plane and the prime 
vertical Circle, if accounted from the E or Weft; or elfe 
between the meridian and the plane, if accounted from the 
North or South. Farris: 

DECLINA TOR. n: f. [from decline.] An inftrument in dial- 

ling, by which the declination, reclination, 

and inclination of planes are determined. Chambers: 
There are feveral ways to know the feveral planes ; but the 
readieft is by an inftrument called a declinatory; fitted tọ thé 
variation of your place., OXON 

Zo DECLINE. v. 2. [declino, Latin.] 

x. To lean downward. , i 

And then with kind embracements, tempting kiffess 
And with declining head into his bofom, 
Bid him fhed tears, as being overjoy’d. Shakefpeares 
2. To deviate; to run into obliquities. i 
' Neither fhalt thou {peak in a caufe to decline after many, to 

= wreft judgment. x. XXL. 2. 

3- To fhuri; to avoid to do any thing. 

4- To fink; to be impaired ; to decay. 
ment or cxaltation. 

Sons at perfect age, and fathers declining, the father fhould 
be as a ward to the fon. Shake/peare. 
‘They’il be by th’ fire, and prefume to know 
What’s done i’ th’ Capitol ; who’s like to rife, 
Who thrives, and who declines. 
Sometimes nations will decline fo low 
From virtue, which is reafun, that no wrong, 
But juftice, and fome fatal curfe annex’d, 
Deprives them of their outward liberty. 
That empire muft decline, 
Whofe chief fupport and finews are of coin. 
. 44nd nature, which all acts of life defigns, 
Wot like ill poets, in the laft declines. 
Thus then my lov’d Euryalus appears 5 
He looks the prop of my declining years! 
Next that, is when autumnal warmth declines 3 
E’er heat is quite decay’d, or cold begun, 
Or Capricorn admits ne Winter fun. Dryden. 
Faith and morality are declined among us. Swift. 
God, in his wifdom, hath been pleafed to load our declining 
years with many fufferings, with difeafes, and decays of na- 
ture. Swift. 

Zo DECLINE. v:a. ; 

r. To bend downward ; to bring down. 

And now fair Phoebus ’gan decline in hafte, 
His weary waggon to the weftern vale. 

And leaves the femblance of a lover, fixt 
In melancholy deep, with head declin’d, 
And love-deje&ted eyes. Thomfon. 

2. To fhun; to avoid ; to refufe ; to be cautious of. 

He had wifely declined that argument, though in their com- 
mon fermons they gave it. Clarendon. 
Since the mufes do invoke my pow’rs 
I fhall no more decline that facred bow’r, 

Where Gloriana, their great miftrefs, lies. 

` Though I the bufinefs did decline, 

YetI contriv’d the whole defign, 

And fent them their petition. Denham. 

If it fhould be faid, that thefe minute bodies are indiffoluble, 
becaufe it is their nature to be fo, that would not be to ren- 
der a reafon of the thing propofed, but, in effect, to decline 
rendering any. Boyles 

Could her mind have been captivated with the glories of 
this world, fhe had them all laid before her; but e gene- 
roufly declined them, becaufe fhe faw the acceptance of them 


Oppofed to improve- 


Shakefpeare. 
Mil: ton . 
Waller: 


Denhame 


Spenfer 
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was inconfiftent with religion.’ MAddifons 
Whatever they judged to be moft agreeable, or difagree- 
able, they would purfue or decline. Atterbury. 


3- To modify a word by various terminations ; to inflect. 
You decline mufa, and conftrue Latin,’ by the help ofa 
tutor, or with fome Englifh tranflation- Watts. 
DECLINE. 2. f [from the verb.] The ftate of tendency 
to the worfe ; diminution; decay. Contrary to increafe, im- 
provement, or elevation. 
Thy rife of fortune did I only wed 5 z 
From its decline, determin’d to recede. Priore 
Thofe fathers lived in the decline of literature. Swift. 
DECLIVITY. z. f: [declivis, Latin.] Inclination or obliquity 
reckoned downwards; gradual defcent 5; not precipitous or 
perpendicular: the contrary to acclivity. = : 
Rivers will not flow, unlefs upon declivity, and their 
-8 fources. 
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fources be raifed above the earth’s ordinary furface, fo that 
they may run upon a defcent. FVoodward. 
z found myfelf within my depth ; and the declivity was fo 
fmall, that I walked near a mile before I got to the fhore. 
Gulliver's Travels. 
DecLir'vous. adj. [decitvis, Lat.] Gradually defcending ; not 
precipitous; not perdendicularly finking : the contrary to ac- 
- clivous ; moderately fteep. 
To DECO’CT . v.a. [decoquo decoctum, Latin.] 
x. To prepare by boiling for any ufe; to digeft in hot water. 
2. To digeft by the heat of the ftomach. i 
Therece fhe decoé?s, and doth the food prepare 5 
There fhe diftributes it to ev'ry vein, : 
"T here fhe expels what fhe may fitly fpare. _, Davies. 
3. To boil in water, fo as to draw the ftrength or virtue of any 
thing. . 
he longer malt or herbs are decodé?ed in liquor, the clearer 


it is. . Bacon. 
4- To boil up to a confiftence ; to ftrengthen or invigorate by 
boiling. 
gee fodden water, their barley-broth, 
Decoé their cold blood to futh valiant heat. Shake/p. 


Deco’c11BLeE. adj. [from decoé?.] That which may be boil- 
ed, or prepared by boiling- Did. 
Deco’cTion. n.f. [decoétum, Latin.] 
2. The act of boiling any thing, to extraét its virtues. 
In infufion the longer it is, the greater is’ the part of the 
grofs body that goeth into the liquor ; but in decoéfionm, though 
more goeth forth, yet it either purgeth at the top, or fertleth 
at the bottom. Bacon. 
2. A preparation made by boiling in water. 
. They diftil their hufbands lands 
In de.oé?ions > and are mann’d 
With ten.emp’ricks, in their chamber 
Lying for the fpirit of amber. Ben. Fobnfon. 
If the plant be boiled in water, the ftrained liquor is called 
the decoé7ion of the plant. Arbuthnot. 
Deco’crure. z. f. [from decoé?.] A fubftance drawn by de- 
coction. ; 
DECOLLA TION. n. /. [decollatio, Lat.] The aé& of beheading. 
He, by a de.oHation of all hope, annihilated his mercy + this, 
by an immoderacy thereof, deftroyed his juftice. Brown. 
DECOMPO’SITE. adj. [decompofitus, Latin.) Compounded a fe- 
cond time; compounded with things already compefite. . 
Decompofites of three metals, or more, are too long to in- 
quire of, except there be fome compofitions of them already 
obferved. . Bacon, 
DECOMPOSITION. n. f. [decompofitus, Lat.] “The a& of com- 
pounding things already compounded. 


We confider what happens in the compofitions and decom- ` 


ofitions of faline particles. Boyle. 
ECOMPO UND. v. a. [decompono, Latin.] “To compofe 


P 
To 
to compound a fecond time; 


.of things already compounded ; 
to form by a fecond compofition. i 

Nature herfelf doth in the bowels of the earth make decom- 
pounded bodies, as we fee in vitriol, cinnabar, and even in 
fulphur itfelf. ; i Boyle. 

When a word ftands for avery compjex idea, that is com- 
pounded and decompounded, it is not eafy for men to form and 
retain that idea exactly. a Locke. 

If the violet, blue and green, be intercepted, the remaining 
yellow, orange, and red, will compound upon the paper an 
orange ; and then, if the intercepted colours be let pafs, they 
will fall upon this compounded orange, and, together with it, 
decompound a white. Newton's Opt. 

DecomPo'unD. adj. [from the verb.] Compofed of things or 
words already compounded ; compounded a fecond time. 

‘The pretended falts and fulphur are fo far from being ele- 
mentary parts extracted out of the body of mercury, that they 
are rather, to borrow a term of the mmarians, decompound 
bodies, made up of the whole metal and the menftruum, or 
other additaments employed to difguife it. Boyle. 

No body fhould ufe any compound or decompound of the. 
fubftantial verbs, but as they are read in the common conju- 
gations. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

DE“CORAMENT. 2. /. [from decorate.] Ornament; embellifh- 
ment. Dié?. 
To DECORATE. v.a. [decoro, Latin.] To adorn; to em- 
bellifh ; to beautify. TEDT 
JECORA’TION. 7z. f. [from decorate.] Ornament; embellith- 
ment; added beauty. ` 
The enfigns of virtues contribute to the ornament of 
figures; fuch as the decorations belonging to the liberal arts, 


and to war. Dryden. 
‘This helm and heavy buckler I can fpare, 
As only decorations of the war : 
. So Mars is arm’d for glory, not for need. Dryden. 
DJECORA’TOR. n.f. [from decorate.] An adorner; an embel- 
lifher. n is Dict. 
JECO'ROUsS. adj. [decorus, Latin.] Decent; fuitable to a cha- 


racter; becoming; proper ; befitting ; feemly. 
It is not fo decorous, in refpeét of God, that he fhould im- 
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mediately do all the meaneft and triflingeft things himfelf, 
without making ufe of any inferior or fubordinate minifter, 

Ray on the Creation. 

Jo DECORTIGCATE. v. a. [decortico, Latin.] To diveft of 

, the bark or hufk ; to hufk; to peel ; to ftrip. 

Take great barley, dried and decorticated, after it is well 

wafhed, and boil it in water. A- buthnot on Coins. 

DecorTicaA‘TIon. n.f. [from decorticate.] The a& of Ttrip- 

ing the bark or hufk. 

DECORUM. n. f- [Latin.] Decency; behaviour contrary to 
licentioufnefs ; contrary to levity; feemlincefs. i 
If your mafter 

Would have.a queen his beggar, you muft tell him, 

That majefty, to keep decorum, mutt 

No lefs beg than a kingdom. Shake/pearez 

I am far from fufpecting fimplicity, which is bold to tref- 
pafs in points of decorum. iF otton. 

Beyond the fix’d and fettled rules 

Of vice and virtue in the {chools, 

“The better fort fhould fet before ’em 

A grace, a manner, a decorum. Prior. 

Gentlemen of the army fhould be, at Icaft, obliged to exter- 
nal decorum: a profligate life and character fhould not be a 
means of advancement. Swift. 

He kept with princes due decorum ; 
Yet never ftood in awe before ’em. Swift. 
To DECO’Y. v. a. [from žoey, Dutch, a cage.] To lure into 

a cage; to intrap; to draw into a {nare. 

A fowler had taken a partridge, who offered to decoy her 
companions into the fnare. L’ Efirange. 

De. oy'd by the fantaftic blaze, 
Now loft, and now renew’d, he finks abforpt, 


Rider and horfe. Thomfon. 


Decoy. n. f. [from the verb.] Allurement to mifchiefs ; 
sag ty or ' 
e devil could never have had fuch numbers, had he not 


ufed fome as decoys to enfnare others. Government of the Tongue. 
Thefe exuberant productions of the earth became a conti- 
nual decoy and {fmare: they only excited and fomented lufts. 
f Woodward. 
An old dramdrinker is the devil’s decoy. Berkley. 
Deco’ypuck. n.f. A duck that lures others. 

There is likewife a fort of ducks, called decoyducks, that 
will bring whole flights of fowl to their retirements, where are 
conveniences made for catching them. Mortimer’s Flush. 

To DECREASE. v. n. [deferefco, Latin.] To grow lefs; ta 


be diminifhed. 
From the moon is the fign of feafts, a light that decreafeth 
in her i 7 > Eccluf. 


bal 
. Unto fifty years the heart annually increafeth the weight of 
one drachm; after which, in the fame proportion, it de- 


ew Brown. 

t is to be obferved, that when the fun comes to his tro- 

picks, days increafe and decreafe but a very little for a great 

while to er. Newton. 

To Decre’ase. v.a. Vo make lefs; to diminith. 

He did difhonourable find 

‘Thofe articles, which did our ftate decrea/e. Daniel. 
Wor cherifh’d they relatians poor, 

‘That might decreafe their prefent ftore. Prior. 

Heat increafes the fluidity of tenacious liquids, as of oil, bal- 

fam, and honey ; and thereby decrea/es their refiftance. Newt. 


DEORE ASE. n.f. [from the verb.] The ate of growing lefs 5 
ecay. 

By weak’ning toil, and hoary age o’ercome,. 

See thy decrza/e, and haften to thy tomb. Prior. 

2. a he wain ; the time when the vifible face of the moon grows 
efs. 

See in what time the feeds, fet in the increafe of the moon, 
come to a certain height, and how they differ from thofe that 
are fet in the decreafe of the moon. Bacon. 

To DECRE’E. v. n. [decretum, Latin.] ‘To make an edi& ; 
mo Aeon by edict ; to eftablifh by law; to determine ; to 
refolve. 

They fhall fee the end of the wife, and fhall not underftand 
what in his counfel hath decreed of him. Wijd. iv. 

Father eternal! Thine is to decree 5 

Mine, koth in heav’n and earth, to do thy will. 

Milton’s Paradife Lofts 
Had heav’n decreed that I fhould life enjoy, 

Heav’n had decreed to fave unhappy Troy. 

To Decre’sc. v. a. “Todoom or affign by a decree. 

‘Thou fhalt alfo decree a thing, and it fhall be eftablifhed. Jobi 

The king their father, 

On juft and weighty reafons, has decreed 


His {ceptre to the younger. Rowe. 
Decre’e. n. /. [de:retum, Latin. ] 
I. An edi& ; a law. 
If you deny me, fie upon your law ! 
‘There is no'force in the decrees of Venice. ie e 
here went a decree from Cæfar Auguftus, that all the . 
worlddhould be taxed. Luke. 
” Are 
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Are we condemn’d by fate’s unjuft decree, 
No more our houfes and our homes to fee ? Dryden. 
‘The fupreme Being is acho good; he rewards the 
juit, and punifhes the unjuft ; and the folly of man, and not 
the decree of heaven, is the caufe of human calamity. Broome. 

2. An eftablifhed rule. 

When hè made a decree for the rain, and a way for the 
lightning of the thunder. Job, xxviii. 26. 

3. A determination of a fuit, or litigated caufe. 

4. [In canon law.] An ordinance, which is enacted by the 
pope himfelf, by and with the advice of his cardinals in coun- 
cil aflembled, without being confulted by any one thereon. 

Ayliffe’s Parergon: 

De’/cREMENT. n.f. [decrementum, Latin.] Deareafe ; the ftate 

of growing lefs; the quantity loft by d x 
pon the tropick, and firft defcenfion ffom our folftice, 
we are fcarce fenfible of declination; but declining farther, 
our de.rement accelerates: we fet apace, and in our laft days 
precipitate into our graves. Browg’s Vulgar Errours. 
Rocks, mountains, and the other savone of toa garth, 
fuffer a continual decrement, and grow lower À oodw. 

DECREPIT. adj. [decrepitus, Latin.] Wafted 
with age; in the lait ftage of decay. 

Decrepit mifer! baie, ignoble wretch ! arene: 
Thefe years were fhort of many mens lives in this epit 
age of the world, wherein many exceed fourfcore, and fome 


worn out 


an hundred years. Raleigh. 
This pope is decrepit, and the bell goeth for him: take or- 
der that there be chofen a pope of fi Bacon. 


ear. 

Decrepit fuperftition, and fuch as had their nativity in times 

beyond all hiftory, are frefh in the obfervatiog of many 

heads. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
And from the North to call 


Decrepit winter. Adilton. 
Who this obferves, may in his body find 

Decrepit age, but never in his mind. Denham. 
Propp’d on his ftaff, and ftooping as he goes, 

A painted mitre fhades his furrow’d brows; 

The god, in the decrepit form array’d, 

‘The gardens enter’d, and the fruits furvey’d. Popa. 


‘The charge of witchcraft infpires people with a malevo- 
lence towards thofe poor decrepit rts of our fpecies, in 
whom human nature is defaced by infirmity and do . Addif. 

To DECRE’PITATE. v. a. pow Latin. ] Te calcine falt 
till it has ceafed to crackle in the fire. 

So will it come to pafs in a pot of falt, oe repie 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
DECREPITA'TION. n. f- [from decrepitate.] The crackling 
noife which falt makes, when put over the fire in a cru- 


cible. Duincy. 
DecrRE’PITNEsSS. 2”. f- [from decrepit.] ‘The laft flage of de- 
DECRE’PITUDE. cay; the laft effe&ts of old age. 


Mother earth, in this her barrennefs and decrepitne/s of age, 
can procreate fuch fwarms of curious engines. Bentley. 
DECRE'SCENT. adj. [from decrefcens, Latin.] Growing lefs ; 
beimg ina {tate of decreafe. 
De’GRETAL. adj. [decretum, Latin.] Appertaining to a decree ; 
containing a decree. 

A deci etal epiftle is that which the pope decrees either by 
himfelf, or elfe by the advice of his cardinals ; and this muít 
be on his being confulted by fome particular perfon or perfons 
thereon. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

De’crRETAL. z. /. [from the adjective.] 
x. A book of decrees or ediéts ; 2 body of laws. 
The fecond room, whote walls 

Were painted fair with memorable gefts, 

Of magiftrates, of courts, of tribunals, 

Of commonwealths, of ftates, of policy, 

Of law, of judgments, and of decretals. 

2. The colleétion of the pope’s decrees. 

Traditions and decretals were made of equal force, and as 

authentical as the facred charter itfelf. owel. 
De‘crerist. 2. f. [from decree.] One that ftudies or profeffes 
the knowledge of the decretal. 

The decretif?s had their rife and beginning under the reign 
of the emperor Frederick Barbaroffa. Ayliffe. 

DecretTory. adj. [from decree.] 
I. Judicial; definitive. 

There are lenitives that friendthip will apply,” before it will 

be brought to the decrefory rigours of a condemning fenteneec. 
South’s Sermons. 
2. Critical; in which there is fome definitive event. 

The motions of the moon, fuppofed to be meafured by 
fevens, and the critical or decret_ry days, depend on that 
number. Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 

Decriar. n.f: [from decry.] Clamorous cenfure; hafty or 
noify condemnation; concurrence in cenfuring any thing. 
Yo DECRY. v. a. [derier, French ] To cenfure; to blame 
clamproufly ; to clamour againft. 
Malice in criticks reigns fo high, 
Phat for fmall errours they whole plays decry. 
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Thofe meafures which are extolled byone half of the 
kingdom, are naturally decryed by the other. Addifons 
They applied themielves to leffen their authority, decryed 
them as hard and uncecefiary reftrains. Rogers. 
Quacks and impofters are {till cautioning us to beware of 
counterfeits, and decry others cheats only to make more way 
for their own. S cift. 
Decu/MBENCE. 22. f> [decumbə, Latin.] The a& of lying 

DECUM’BENCY. down ; the pofture of lying down. 

This muft come to pals, if we hold op nion they lie not 
down, and enjoy no decumétn eat all ; for {tation is properly no 
reft, but one kind of motion. Brown's Vulgar £r ours. 

Not confidering the ancient manner of decumbecn y, he im- 
puted this gefture of the beloved difciple unto ruft.city, or an 
act of incivility. Breos Vulgar Er1o0ours. 

Decu’MBITURE. 2. f. [from decumbo, Latin.) 

x. The time at which a man takes to his bed in a difeafe. 

2. [In aftrology.] A fcheme of the heavens ereéied for that 
time, by which the prognofticks of recovery or death are difí- 
covered. 

If buta mile fhe travel out of town, 

‘The planetary hour muft firit be known, 

And lucky rhoment: if her eye but akes, 

Or itches, its decumbiture fhe takes. Dryden. 

De'cupre. adj. Edecuplus, Latin.] Tenfold; the fame number 
ten times repeated. 

Man’s length, thatis, a perpendicular from the vertex unto 
the {ole of the foot, is decug/e unto his profundity ; that is, a 
direét line between the breaft and the fpine. Broun’s Vul. Err. 

Suppofing there be a thoufand forts of inieéts in this iland, 
if the fame proportion holds between the infects of England 
and of the reft of the world, as between plants domeftick and 
exotick, that ig near a decuple, the fpecies of infects will 
amount to ten thoufand. i Ray. 

Decu’rRion. 2. f: (decurio, Lat.] A commander over ten; an 
officer fubordinate to the centurion. 

He inftituted decurions through both thefe colonies, that is, 
one over every ten families. Temple. 

Decu’rsion. z. f> [decurfus, Lat.] The a& of running down. 

What ıs decay’d by that decurfi:m of waters, is fupplied by 
the terrene fæces which water brings. ale. 

DecurtTa’rion. 2. f- [decurtatio, Latin.] The act of cutting 
fhort, or fhortening. 

Zo DECU'’SSATE,. v. a. [decuffo, Latin.] To interfe&t at 
acute angles. 

This it performs by the action of a notable mufcle on each 
fide, of a great length, having the form of the letter X, 
made up of many fibres, decuffating one another longways. Ray. 

Decussa’rion. n. J: [from decuffate.] The a& of croffing; 
ftate of being croffed at unequal angles. 

Though there be decuffaticn of the rays in the pupil of the 
eye, and fo the image of the objet in the retina, or bottom 
of the eye, be inverted; yet doth not the object appear in- 


verted, but in its right or natural pofture. Ray. 
To DEDE’CORATE. v. a. [dedecoro, Latin.] To difgrace ; 
to bring a reproach upon. Dict. 
DEDECORA’ TION. 2. /- [from dedecorate.] ‘The act of dif- 
gracing; difgrace. Ditt. 


Denve’corous. adj. [dedecus, Lat.] Difgraceful; reproachful ; 
fhameful. Dié. 

_DepenTi’Tion. 2. f: [de and dentitio, Lat.] Lofs or fhedding 
of the teeth. 

Solon divided it into ten feptenaries, becaufe in every one 
thereof a man received fome fenfible mutation: in the firft is 
dedentition, or falling of teeth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To DEDICATE. v. a. [dedico, Latin. ] 
x. Io devote to fome divine power; to confecrate and fet apart 


to facred ufes. 
A pleafant grove 
Was fhot up high, full of the ftately tree 
That dedicated is to olympick Jove, 
And to his fon Alcides, when as he 
Gain’d in Nemea goodly victory. Spenfer. 
The princes offered for dedicating the altar, in the day that 
it’ was anointed. Num. vii. 10. 
Warn’d by the feer, to her offended name 
We rais’d, and dedicate this wond’rous frame. 
2. To appropriate a: to any perfon or purpofe. 
ere cannot be 
That vulture in you to devour fo many, 
As will to greatnefs dedicate them{felves. 
Ladies, a gen’ral welcome from his grace 
Salutes you all: this night he dedicates 
‘To fair content and you. Shake/peare. 
He went to learn the profefflion of a foldier, to which he 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 


had dedicated himfelf. Cla: end n.a 
Bid her inftant wed, 
And quiet dedicate her remnant life 
To the juft duties of an humble wife. Prior. 


3- To infcribe to a patron. 
He compiled ten elegant books, and dedicated them to the 
lord Burghley. ` Peacham, 
6L DEDICATE. 
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Dr’picaTe. adj. [from the verb.] Confecrate; devote; dedi- 
cated ; appropriate. 
Prayers from preferved fouls, 

From fafting maids, whofe names are dedicate 

To nothing temporal. Shake/peare. 

‘This tenth part, or tithe, being thus affigned unto him, 
leaveth now to be of the nature of the other nine parts, 
which are given us for our worldly neceffities, and becometh 
as a thing dedicate and appropriate unto God. Spelman. 

DEDICA TION. 2. f. (dedicatio, Latin.) b. 
x. Thea& of dedicating to any being or purpofe; confecration ; 
folemn appropriation. 

It cannot be laid to many mens charge, that they have becn 
fo curious as to trouble bifhops with placing the firft ftone in 
the churches; or fo fcrupulous as, after the erection of them, 
to make any great ado for their dedication. ; Fiosker. 

Among publick folemnities there is none fo glorious as that 
under the reign of king Solomon, at the dedication of the 
temple. Addifon. 

2. A fervile addrefs to a patron. 
Proud as Apollo on his forked hill, 

Sat full blown Bufo, puff’d by ev’ry quill; 

Fed by foft dedication all day long, 

Horace and he went hand in hand in fong. Pope. 

Depica’ror. n.f- [from dedicate.] One who infcribes his 
work to a patron with compliment and fervility. 
Leave dang’rous truths to unfuccefsful fatyrs, 
And flattery to fulfome dedicators. _ Pope. 
DE’DICATORY. adj. [from dedicate.] Compofing a dedication ; 
complimental; adulatory. i 

Thus I fhould begin my epiftle, if it were a dedicatcry one: 

but it is a friendly letter. i Pope. 
DEDI’ TION. 2. f. [dediti Latin.] The a& of yielding up any 
thing; furrendry. ote 

It was not a complete conqueft, but rather a dedition upon 


terms and capitulations agreed between the conqucror and the 
conquered. Fiale. 


To DEDU'CE. v. a. [deduco, Latin.] 
x. To draw in a regular conneéted feries, from one time or one 
event to another. 
O goddets, fay, fhall I deduce my rhimes 
à From the dire nation in its early times! Pope. 
2. To form a regular chainof confeqential prepofitions. 
Reafon is nothing but the’ faculty of deducing unknown 
truths from principles already known. i Locke. 
3. Io iy down in regular ander, fo as that the following {fhail 
naturally rife from the foregoing. 
Lend me your fong, ye nightingales ! Oh pour 
The mazy-running foul of melody 
Into my varied verfe! while I deduce, 
From the firft note the hollow cuckoo fings, 
‘The fymphony of fpring. Thomfon. 


Depvu’cEMENT. n.f. [from deduce.] The thing deduced; the © 


collection of reafon; confequentia! prepofition. 

Praife and prayer are his due worfhip, and the reft of thofe 
deducements, which I am confident are the remote effects of 
revelation. Dryden. 

DEDU'CIBLE. adj. [from deduce.] Colleétible by reafon; con- 
fequential ; difcoverable from principles laid down. 

‘The condition, although deducible from many grounds, yet 

{hall we evidence it but from few. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

‘The general charaéter of the new earth is paradifaical, and 

the particular character that it hath no fea; and both are ap- 


parently deducible from its formation. Burnet. 
So far, therefore, as confcicnce reports any thing agreeable 
to, or deducible fromthefe, it is to be hearkened to. South. 


All properties of a triangle depend on, and are deducible 
from the complex idea of three lines, including afpace. Locke. 


DeEpDU’CIVE. adj. [from deduce.] Performing the aét of de- 
duction. * Di. 


To DEDU’CT. v. a. [deduco, Latin.] 
x. To fubftraét; to take away; to cut off; to defalcate. 
Wee deduc? from the computation of our years, that part of 
our time which is fpent in incogitancy of infancy. Norris. 
2. To feparate ; to difpart; to divide. Now notin ufe. 
Having yet, in his dedué?ed {pright, 
Some {parks remaining of that heavenly fire. Spen/fer. 
DEDUCTION. x. f> deduétio, Lat.] Confequential colleé&tion; 
confequence; prepofition drawn from principles premifed. 
Out of fcripture fuch duties may be deduced, by fome kind 
of confequence, as by long circuit of deduétion it may be that 
even all truth, out of any truth, may be concluded. Fiooker. 
Set before you the moral law of God, with fuch deduéi:ns 
from it as our Saviour hath drawn, or our own reafon, well 
informed, can make. Duppa. 
‘That by diverfity of motions we fhould fpell out things not 
refembled by them, we muft attribute to fome fecret deduction ; 
but what this deduétion fhould be, or by what mediums this 
knowledge is advanced, is as dark as ignorance. Glanv. 
You have laid the experiments together in fuch a way, and 
made fuch dedudfvions from them, as I have not hitherto met 


with, Boyle. 
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All crofs and diftafteful humours are cither exprcfly, or by 
clear confequence and deduction, forbidden in the New Def- 
tament. Tillot'on. 

A refleétion fo obvious, that natural inftinét feems to have 
fuggefted it even to thofe who never much attended to deduc- 
tions of reafon. 

2. That which is deduéted ; defalcation. 
Bring then theie bleffings to a {triét account; 

Make fair deductions, fee to what they mount. Phe. 

Depu’cTive. adj. [from dedué?.] Deducible; that which 
or may be deduced from a pofition premifed. 

Depvu’cTiveEty. adv. [from dedudiive.] Confequentially ; by 
regular deduction; by a regular train of ratiocination. 

There is fcarce a popular errour paffant in our days, which 
is not either directly expreffed, or deductively contained in this 
work. i Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 

DEED. 2. f- [bæb, Saxon; daed, Dutch.) 
x. Action, whether good or bad; thing done. 
From loweft place when virtuous things proceed, 


Roges- 


is 


The place is dignified by th’ doer’s deed, Shake/peare. 
‘The monfter nought reply’d; for words were vain, 
And deeds could only deeds unjuft maintain. Dryden. 


The fame had not confented to the counfeland deed. Luke. 

Wee are not fecluded from the expectation of reward for our 
charitable deeds. Swualridge’s Sermons. 

2. Exploit; performance. 
I, on the other fide, 

Us’d no ambition to commend my deeds ; 

The deeds themfelves, though mute, fpokeloud the doer, Aliita 

‘Thoufands were there in darker fame that dwelt, 

Whofe deeds fome nobler poem fhall adorn. Dryden. 

3- Power of action; agency. 
Nor knew I not 

“To be with will and deed created free. Aliiton. 
4. Act declaratory of an opinion. 

They delire, with rangs abfurdity, that to the fame fenate 
it fhould belong to give full judgment in matter of excommu- 
nication, and to abfolve whom it pleafed them, clean contrary 
to their own former deeds and oaths. Fdooker. 

5- Written evidence of any legal act. 

The folicitor gave an evidence for a deed, which was im- 

peached to be fraudulent. Bacon. 
~ He builds his houfe upon the fand, and writes the deeds, by 

which he holds his eftate, upon the face of a river. S:uth. 
6. Fa&; reality ; the contrary to fiction: whence the word indeed. 
i O that, as oft I have at Athens fcen i 

The ftage arife, and the big clouds defcend ; 

So now in very deed I might behojd 

The pond’rous earth, and all yon marble roof, 

; Meet like the hands of Jove. E re.: 
Der’piess. adj. [from deed.) Una&tive; without aétion; 
without exploits. 
Speaking in deeds, and deed/e/s in his tongue. Shake/p. 
Inftantly, he cry’d, your female difcord end; 
Ye Besalel: boafters! and the fong attend. Pope. 
To DEEM. v. n. part. dempt, or deemed. [domgan, Gòthick,; 
doemen, Dutch; beman, Saxon.] To judge; to conclude 
upon confideration; to think; to opine; to determine. 
Here eke that famous golden apple grew, 
For which th’ Idean ladies difagrced, 
Till partial Paris dernpt it Venus’ due. Fairy Queen. 
Do me not dy, 
Ne deem thy force by fortune’s doom unjuft, 
‘That hath, maugre her fpite, thus low me laidin duft. 
Lairy Queen. 
But they that fkill not of fo heavenly matter, 

All that they know not, envy or admire, 

Rather than envy, let them wonder at her, 

But not to deem of her defert afpire. Spen/fer- 

So natural is the union of religion with juftice, that we 

may boldly deem thcre is neither, where both are not. Hooker. 
He, who to to be deem’d 


A god, leap’d fondly into Ætna flames. Ailton. 
“I hefe bleffings, friend, a deity beftow’d; 
For never can I deem him lefs than god. Dryden. 


‘Nature difturb’d, 
Is deem’d vindictive to have chang’d her courfe. Thomfon. 
DEEM. 2. f£ [from the verb.] Judgment; furmife; opinion. 
Not now in ufe. 
Hear me, my love, be thou but true of heart. 
—I true! how now ? what wicked deer is this ? Shake/p. 


DeEE’MSTER. z. f. [from deem.] A judge: a word yét in ufe in 
Jerfey and the Ifle of man. 


DEEP. adj. [veep, Saxon.] 
x. Having length downwards; dtf{cending far; profound. 


All trees in high and fandy grounds are to be fet deep, and 
in watery grounds more fhallow. 


he gaping gulph low to the centre lies, 


And twice as deep as earth is diftant from the fkies? Dryden. 
2. Low in fituation ; not high. 


3. Meafured from the furface downward. 
Mr. Halley, in diving deep Into the fea in a diving veftel, 
found, 


Bacon. 
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found, in a clear fun-fhine day, that when he was funk many 
fathoms deep into the water, the upper part of his hand, on 
which the fun fhone direétly, appeared of a red colour. Newt. 
4. Entering far; piercing a great way- 
‘This avarice 
Strikes deeper, grows with more pernicious root. Shak. 
For, even in that feafonof the year, the ways in that vale 
were very deep. Clarendon. 
Thou haft not ftrength fuch labours to fuftain - 
Drink hellebore, my boy! drink deep; and fcour thy brain. 


Dryden. 
5. Far from the outer part. 
So the falfe fpider, when Her nets are fpreads 
Deep ambuth’d in her filent den does lie. Dryden. 


6. Not fuperficial ; mot obvious: 
If the matter be knotty, and the fenfelies deep, the mind 
mutt ftop and buckle to it, and ftick upon it with labour and 


thought, and clofe contemplation. Locke: 
7. Sagacious ; penetrating ; having the power to enter far into 
a fubject. 


Who hath not heard it fpoken, 
How deep you were within the books of heav’n! Shake/p. 
The fpirit of deep prophecy fhe hath: Shake/p. 


He’s meditating with two deep divines: Shake/p- 
5 He in my ear 

Vented much policy and projects deep 

Of enemies, of aids, battles and leagues, 

Plaufible to the world, to me worth naught. Milton. 


I do not difcover the helps which this great man of deep 
thought mentions. Locke: 
8. Full of contrivance; politick ; infiduous. ; 
When I have moft need to employ a friend, 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
Be he to me. 
9. Grave; folemn. 


Shake/peares 
O God! if my deep prayers cannot appeafe thee, 
But thou wilt be aveng’d on my mifdeeds, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shake/peare. 
Nor awful Phoebus was on Pindus heard 
With deeper filence, or with more regard. Dryden. 
10. Dark coloured. 
With deeper brown the grove was overfpread: Drydén. 
11. Having a great degree of ftilnefs, or gloom, or fadnefs. 
‘Their deep poverty abounded into the riches of their te 
ality- 2 Cor: 
i ‘And the Lord God caufed a deep fleep to fall upon Adam. 
; Gene/fis. 
x2. Bafs; grave in found. Een oe 
The founds made by buckets in a well, are deeper 
and fuller than if the like percuffion were made in the open 
air. ; Bacon. 
Deep. x. f. [from the adjective. ] 


1. The fea; the main; the abyfs of waters 5 the ocean. 
Yet we did lift up our hearts and voices to God above, 


who fheweth his wonders in the deep. Bacon. 
%Vhat earth in her dark bowels could not keep 
From grecdy-man, lies fafer in the deep. Waller. 
Who’er thou art, whom fortune brings to keep 
Thefe rites of Neptune, monarch of the deep. Pope. 
2. The moft folemn or ftill part. 
‘There want not many that do fear, 
In deep of night, to walk by this Herne’s oak. Shake/p. 
Shake/peare. 


The deep of mae is crept upon our talk. 
irgin face divine, 

Attraéts the Haplefs youth through ftorms and waves, 

Aloné in deep of night. Philips. 

To DeE’EPEN. V. a. [from deep] 
1. To make deep; to fink far below the furface. 

The city of Rome would receive a great advantage from 
the undertaking, as it would raife the banks and deepen the bed 
of the Tiber. Addifon. 

2. To darken; to cloud; to make dark. 
You muft deepen your colours fo, that the orpiment may 


be the higheft. > Peacham. 
3. To make fad or gloomy. See DEEP. adj. 
Her gloomy prcfence faddens all the fcene, 
Shades ev’ry flow’r, and darkens ev’ry geen, 
Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods. Pope. 
Dzerp-nouvHEeD. adj. [deep and mouth.] Having a,Jhoarfe and 
loud voice. ` 
Eluntfman, I charge thce, tender well m 
And couple Clowder with the decp-mouth d 
Behold the Eng!ifh beach 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 
W hofe fhouts and cl:ps outvoice that deep-mouth'd fea. Shak. 
Then toils for beafts, and lime for birds were found, 
And decp-msuth’d dogs did fore{ts walks furround. Dryden. 
> Hills, dales, and forefts far behind remain, 
W hile the warm fcent draws onthe deep-mouth'd train. Gay. 
DerEf-mu/’sinc. adj. [deep and miye.) Contemplative ;, loft in 
thought. i 3 
But he decp-mufinz o’cr the mountains ftray’d, 


hounds ; 
rach. Shake/p. 


a 


‘Through mazy thickets of the woodland ‘fhades. Pope: 
DEEPLY. adj. (from deep.] 
I. To agreat depth; far below the furfacc. 
Fear is a paffion that is moft deeply rooted in our natures, 
and flows immediately from the principle of felf-prefervation, 
. Tillot/on. 
Thofe impreffions were made when the brain was moft 
fufceptive of them: they have been deeply engraven at the 
proper feafon, and therefore they remain. atts. 
2. With great ftudy or fagacity; not fuperficially ; not carc- 
lefly ; profoundly. : 
3- Sorrowfully ; folemnly ; with a great degree of {erioufnefs or 
fadnefs. : 
He fighed deeply in his fpirit. Mark. 
Klockins fo deeply hath {worn ne’er more to come 


In bawdy-houfe, that he dares not go home. Donne. 
Upon the deck our careful general ftood, 
And deeply mus’d on the fucceding day. Dryden. 


4. With a tendency to darknefs of colour. 
Having taken of the deeply red juice of buckthorn berries; 
I let it drop upon white paper. Boyle. 
§. In a high degree. 
To keep his promife with him, he had deeply offended both 
his nobles and people. Bacon: 
De’erness. z. f- [from deep.] Entrance far below the furface 5 
profundity ; depth. 
Cazzianer fet forward with great toil, by reafon of the 
deepne/s of the way and heavinefs of the great ordnance. 
Knolles. 
Some fell- upon ftony places, and they withered, becaufe 
. they had no deepne/s of earth. Matthew. 
Deer. x. f: [veon, Saxon; thier, Teutonick; @neg, Greek.] 
That clafs of animals which is hunted for venifon, contain- 
ing many fubordinate f{pecics. 
You have beaten my men, killed my dear, and broke open 
my lodge. . , l Shake/peare: 
The pale that held my lovely deer. aller. 
To DEFA/CE. v. a. [defaire, French.] To deftroy ; to raze; 
to ruin; todisfigure. 
Fatal this marriage, 
Defacing monuments of conquer’d France; 


Undoing all. Shakefpeares 
Pay him fix thoufand, and deface the bond. Shakefte 
hofe ftatues, freezes, columns broken lie, 
And, though defac’d, the wonder of the eyc. Dryden. 
ne nobler wretch can only rife; 
**Tis he whofe fury fhall deface 
The ftoicks image in this piece. Prior. 


DeEFA’cemMENT. 2. /. [from deface.] Violation; > injury 5 
rafure ; abolition ; deftruction. | 
But what is this image, and how is it defaced ? The poor 
men of Lyons will tell you, that the image of God is purity 5 
and the defacement, fin. Baconé 
i eine aia n. f. [from deface.] Detroyer; abolifher; vio- 
ater. 
That fou] defacer of God’s handywork, ; 
Thy womb let loofe, to chafe us to our graves. Shake/p. 
DEFA'ILANCE. 2. /.. [defaillance; French.] Failure; mifcar- 
riage: a word not in ufe., = 
he affections were the authors of that unhappy defai- 
. lane. Glanville. 


To DEFA‘/LCATE. v. a. [from falx, falcis, a fickle ; defalgquers; 


French.] To cut off; to lop; to take away part of a pen- 
fion or falary. It is generally ufed of money. 
Derauca’rion. 2. f. [from defalcate.] Diminutions abate- 


ment; excifion of any part of a cuftomary allowance. 

The tea table is fet forth with its cuftomary bill of- fare, 

and without any defa/cation. . Addtfons 
To DEFA‘LK. v. a. [See DEFALCATE.] To cut off; to 
lop away. 

What he defalks from fome infipid fin, is but to make fome 
other more guftful. ' Decay of Piety. 

DEFAMA’'TION: 2. jJ. [from de N. The aét of defaming or 
bringing infamy upon another ; calumny ; reproach ; cenfure 5 
detraction. 

Defamation is the uttering of reproachful fpeeches, or con- 
tumelious language of any one, with an intent of raog an 
ill fame of the party thus reproached; and this extends to 
writing, as by defamatory libels ; and alfo to deeds, as by re- 


proachful poftures, figns and geftures. Ayliffes 
Be filent, and beware, if fuch you fee; 
*Tis defamation but to fay, that’s he. Drydens 


Many dark and intricate motives there are to detraction 
and defamation, and many malicious fpies are fearching into 
the actions of a great man. Addifon. 

DeFra’MATORY. adj. [from defame.] Calumnious 3; tending to 
defame ; unjuftly cenforious ; libellous ; falfely fatirical. 

The moft eminent fin is the fpreading of defamatory tot sus 

Government of the Tongue. 

Auguftus, confcious to himfelf of many crimes, made an 
edi&t againft lampoons and fatyrs, and defamatory as ah s 

ryden. 


To DEFA'ME. v. a. [de and fama, Latin.] To make infa- 


mous 3 
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mious 3; to cenfure falfely in publick; to deprive of honour ; 
to difhonour by reports; to libel; to calumniate ; to deftroy 
reputation by either acts or words. . . 
I heard the defaming of many. eremia: 
They live as if they profeiled Chriftianity merely in fpight, 
to defaurne it. : _ Decay of Picty. 
My guilt thy growing virtues did defame ; 
My blacknefs blotted thy unblemifh’d name. Dryden. 
DeFra‘’mMer. n. f. [from the verb.] Difgrace ; difhonour. 
Many doughty knights he in his days 
Had done to death, 
And hung their conquer’d arms for more defame 
On gallowtrges. Fairy Queen. 
DeFra’MerR. 2. f{. [from defame.) One that injures the repu- 
tation of another; a detracter; a calumniator. 
It may be a ufeful trial of the patience of the defamed, yet 
the defamer has not the lefs crime. Gowernment of the Tongue. 
To DEFA’TIGATE. v. a. [defatigo, Latin.] To a fg 


tire. 127. 
DEFATIGA‘’Tion. n. f. [ defatigatio, Latin. ] Wearinefs ; 
fatigue. Did. 


DEFA/ULT . n. £ (defaut, French. ] 
1. Omiffion of that which we ought to do; neglect. 
2. Crimc; failure; fault. 
Sedition tumbled into England more by the default of go- 
vernours than the peoples. Faywood. 
We that know what ’tis to faft and pray, 
Are penitent for your defau/t to-day. 
Let me not rathly call in doubt 
Divine prediction: what ifall foretold 
Had been fulfill’d, but through mine own default, 
Whom have I complain of, but myfelf ? i/ton. 
Partial judges we arc of our own excellencies, and other 
mens defaults. Swift. 
3. Defect; want. ; : 
In default of the king’s pay, the forces were laid upon the 


Shake/peare. 


fubjecto Davies. 
ooks could make artificial birds and fifhes, in default of 
the real ones. Arbuthnot. 


4. [In law.] Non-appearancein a court ata day affigned. Cowe/. 

Zo Derrau’tt. Vv. a. [from the noun.] To fail in perform- 
ing any contract or ftipulation; to forfeit ky breaking a 
‘a contract. 

DEFE’ASANCE. 2. /. (defaifance, French.] i 

y. The act of annulling or abrogating any contraét or ftipu 
lation. 

2. Defeafance is a condition annexed to an a&; as to an obli- 
gation, a recognizance, or ftatute, which performed by the 
obligee, or the cognizee, the a&@ is difabled and made void, 
as if it had never been done. Cowel. 

3- The writing in which a defeafance is contained. 

4- A defeat; conqueft; the act of conquering; the ftate of 
being conquered. Obfolete. 

That hoary king, with all his train, 
Being arrived, where that champion ftout, 
After his foe’s defeafance, did remain, 
Him goodly greets, and fair does entertain. Fairy Queen. 

DeEFE’ASIBLE. adj. [from defaire, Fr. to make void.) That 
which may be annulled or abrogated. 

He came to the crown by a defeafible title, fo was never 
well fettled. — Davies. 

DEFEA’T. zn. /£ [from defaire, French.] 

I1. The overthrow of an army. 

End Marlb’rough’s work, and finifh the defeat. Addifon. 

2. A&t of deftruction ; deprivation. 

A king, upon whofe life 


A damn’d defeat was made. Shake/peare. 
To DEFE'AT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To overthrow. 
Ye gods, ye make the weak moft ftrong ; 
‘Therein, ye gods, ye tyrants do defeat. Shake/p. 


They invaded Ireland, and were defeated by the lord 


Mountjoy. Bacon. 
2. To fruftrate. 
‘To his accufations 
He pleaded {till not guilty, and alledg’d 
Many fharp reafons to defeat the law. Shakefp. 
Death 
T hen due by fentence when thou did’ft tranfgrefs; 
Defeated of his fcizure, many days 
Giv’n thee of grace. Ailton. 
Difcover’d, and defeated of your prey, 
You fkulk’d. Dryden. 


He finds himfelf naturally to dread a fuperior Being, that 
can der all his defigns, and difappoint all his hopes. Tiloton. 
3. To abolifh. 
DEFE'ATURE. 2. f. [from de and feature.] Change of feature ; 
alteration of countenance. 
Grief has chang’d me, 
And careful] hours, with time’s deformed hand, 
Hath written ftrange defeatures in my face. Shake/peare. 
le DE’FECATE. v. a. [defeco, Latin.) 


DEF 


x. To purge liquours from lees or foulnefs ; to purify ; to cleanfe. 
I practifel a way to defecate the dark and muddy oil -of 


ambcr. Boyle. 
The blood is not fufficiently defecated or clarified, but re- 
mains muddy. tdfarve;. 
Provide a brazen tube 
Inflext; fclf-taught and voluntary flies 
‘The ot Si liquor, through the vent 
Afcending ; then, by downward tract convey’d, 
Spouts into fubjeét veflels, lovely clear. Philips. 


2. To purify from any extrancous or noxious mixture ; to clear ; 
to brighten. 
We defecate the notion from materiality, and abftraét quan- 
.tity, place, and all kind of corporeity froin it. Glanville. 
We are puzzled with contradictions, which are no abfar- 
‘dities to defecate faculties. Glanville. 
D'E’'FECATE. adj. [from the verb.] Purged from lees or 


foulnefs. 
This liquor, was very defecate, and of a pleafing” golden 
colour. Boyle. 


Dereca’rion. 2. f. [defecatio, Latin.] Purification; the ‘ac& 
of clearing or purifying. 
‘The fpleen and liver are obftruéted in their offices of defè- 
cation, whence vicious and dreggifh blood. arvey. 
DEFE’CT. 2. /. [defec?us, Latin ] 
I1. Want; abfence of fomething neceffary ; infufficiency ; the 
fault oppofed to fuperfluity. 
Errors have been correéted, and defeé?s fupplied. 
Had this ftrange energy been lefs, 
Defe? had been as fatal as excefs. 


2. Failing ; want. 
Oft ’tis feen 


Our mean fecures us, and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. 
3- A fault; miftake ; errour. 

We had rather follow the perfe&tions of them whom we 
like not, than in defeé?s refemble them whom we love. Zdvoker. 

ou praife yourfelf, 

By laying défeé?s of judgment to me. Shakefpeare. 

Truit not youriél ; but your a fed?s to know, 

Make ufe of ev’ry friend—and ev’ry foe. 

4- Any natural imperfection; a blemifh; a failure. 

Men, through fome defeé? in the organs, want words, yet 
fail not to exprefs their univerfal ideas by figns. Locke. 

Zo Dere’cr. v. x. [from the noun.] To be deficient; to fall 
fhort-of ; to fail. Obfolete. 

Some loft themfelves in attempts above humanity, yet the 
enquiries of moft defected by the way, and tired within the 
fober circumference of knowledge. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

DEFECTIBIVLITY. z». /. [from defectible.] The ftate of failing ; 
deficiency ; imperfeétion. 

‘The corruption of things corruptible depends upon the in- 
trinfecal defectibility of the conneétion or union of the parts of 
things corporeal, which is rooted in the very nature of the 
things. lale. 

DEFE'CTIBLE. adj. [from defeé.] 
x. Imperfect; deficient; wanting. 

‘The extraordinary perfons, thus highly favoured, were for 

a great part of their lives in a defec?tible condition. Fiale. 

DEFECTION. n. f: [defeétio, Latin. ] 

I. Want; failure. 

2. A falling away; apoftacy. 

This defec?ion and falling away from God was firft found in 
Is, and afterwards in men. Raleigh. 

f we fall away after tafting of the good word of God, how 

criminal muft fuch a defeé?ion be ? Atterbury. 

But there is more evil owing to our original defe&ion from 
God, and the foolifh and evil difpofitions that are found in 
fallen man. atts. 

3- An abandoning of a king, or ftate; revolt. 

He was diverted and drawn from hence by the general de- 
Jeétion of the whole realm. : Davies. 

either can this be meant of evil governours or tyrants, 
but of fome perverfenefs and defection in the very nation it- 
felf. l . Bacon. 

DEFE'CTIVE. adj. [from defectivus, Latin.) 
x. Full of defe&ts; imperfeét; not fufficient; not adequate to 
the purpofe. 

It fubjeéts them to all the difeafes depending upon a oy eee 
tive projectile motion of the blood. Arbuthnot. 

It will very little help to cure my ignorance, that this is the 
beft of four or five hypothefes propofed, which are all de- 
Jed ive. Locke. 

If it renders us perfe&ét in one accomplifhment, it generally 
leaves us defeđive in another. Addifon. 

2. Faulty ; vitious; blameable. 

Our tragedy writers have been notorioufly defective, in 
giving proper fentiments to the perfons they intfoduce. Addif, 
EFECTIVE or deficient Nouns. (In grammar.] Indeclinable 
nouns, or fuch as wanta number, or fome particular Cafe. 

gf viel Kerb. [In grammar.] A verb which wants feme of 
its tenfes, 


Davies. 


Blackmore. 


Shakefteare. 


Pope. 


an 
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Derer’ctTivenss. n. f. [from defeéfive.] Want; 
being imperfect; faulzinefs. : 
The lowriefs often opens the building in breadth, or the 
defeétivene/s of fome other particular makes any fingle part 
appear in perfection. Addifon. 
DEFE/NCE. n. f- (defenfio, Latin.] 
a. Guard; proteStion; {fecurity. 
Rehoboam dwelt in Jerufalem, and built cities for pame 
in Judah. z Chron. 
‘Lhe Lord is your proteétion and ftrong ftay, a defence from 
ħeat, and a cover from the fun. Becluf- xxxiv- 16. 
Be thou my ftrong rock for an houfe of defence to fave me. 
Pfalm xxxi, 2. 
Againft all this there feems to be no defence, but that of fup- 
porting one eftablifhed form of doétrine and difcipline. Swift: 
z. Vindication ; juftification; apology. ; 
Alexander beckoned with his hand, and would have made 
his defence unto the people. As xix. 33> 
: The youthful prince 
With fcorn reply’d, and made this bold defence. Dryden. 
3- Prohibition: this is a fenfe merely French. 
Severe defences may be made againft wearing any linen un- 
der a certain breadth. Tempie. 
4. Refiftance. 
5. [In law.] The defendant’s reply after declaratiori produced. 
6. [In fortification.] The part that fanks another work. 
DEFE’'NCELESS. adj. [from defenre.] 
1. Naked: unarmed; unguarded; not provided with defence ; 
unprepared. 
aptain or colonel, or knight in arms, 
Whofe chance on thefe defencele/s doors may feize, 
Jf deed of honour did thee ever pleafe, 
Guard them, and him within prote& from harms. AGi/ton. 
My fifter is not fo defencele/s left 
As you imagine: fhe has a hidden ftrength 


the {tate of 


Which you remember not. Milton. 
Ah me! that fear 

Comes thund’ring back with dreadful revolution 

On my defencelefs head- Paradife Loft. 


n a flave difarm’d, 

D-fencelef/s, and fubmitted to my rage, 

A bafe revenge is vengeance on myfelf. Drydeh: 

2. Impotent; unable to make refiftance. 
we eat multitude of men em fe boy? e jji 
eir ftren againít a weak defencelefs Addifon, 
To DEFEND. V. a. [defenda, Laur, defendre, French. ] 
a. To ftand in defence of ; to prote&t; to fupport. 

‘There arofe, to defend Ifrael, ‘Tolathe fon of Puah. udges: 

Deliver me from mine enemies, O my Gods end me 
from them that rife up againft me. Pfalms, 

Heav’n defend your fouls, that you think 

I will your ferious and great bufinefs fcant. Shake/peare. 

2. To vindicate; to uphold; to affert; to maintain: 

The queen on the throne, by God's affiftance, is able 
defend herfelf againft all her majefty’s enemies and allies put 
together. Swift. 

3- Te fortify; to fecure. 
~ And here th’ accefs a gloomy grove defends, 

And here th’ unnavigable lake extends. 

4. [Defendre, Fr.] To prohibit ; to forbid. 
Where can you fay, in any manner, age, 

‘That ever God defended marriage ? 

O fons! like one of us, man is become, 

To know both good and evil, fince his tafte 

Of that defen fruit. Milton. 

‘The ufe of it is little practifed, and in fome places defended 
by cuftoms or laws. emple. 

s. To maintain a place, or caufe, againft thofe that attack it. 
DEFE’NDABLE. adj. [from defend.]_ ‘That may be defended. 
Derr’NDANT. adj. [from defendo, Latin.] Defenfive; fit for 
defence. 
Line and new repa‘r our towns of war 

With men of courage, and with means defendant. Shake/p. 
DEFE'NDANT. 2. f> [from the adjective. ] 
1. He that defends againft affailants. 

Thofe high towers, out of which the Romans might more 
conveniently fight with the defendants on the wall, thofe alfo 
were broken by his engines. Wilkins. 

2. [In law.] The perfon accufed or fued. 
This is the day appointed for the combat, 
And ready are th’ appel'ant and defendant. 
Plaintiff dog, and bear defendant. 
DEFENDER. 7. f: (defenfor, Latin.] 
I. One that defends ; a champion. 
You have the power ftill 

To banifh your defenders, till at length 

Your ignorance deiiver you, 

As moít abated captives, to fome nation 

That won you without blows. Shakefpeare. 

Do’ft thou not mourn our pow’r employ’d in vain, 

And the defenders of our city flain ? Dryden. 

Ne XXXVII. 


Dryden. 


Chaucer. 


Shake/petre-. 
tdudibras. 
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2. An afferter; a vindicator. . 
Undoubtedly there is no way fo effeétual to betray the truth, 
as to procure it a weak d fender. South. 
3- [In law.] An advocate ; one that defends another in a court 
of juftice. 
DEFENsA'TIVE. z. /. [from defence.] 
x. Guard; defence. 

A very unfafe defen/ative it is againft the fury of the lioh, 
and furely no better than virginity, or blood royal, which 
P.iny doth place in cock-b:oth. B: own’ s Vulgar E17 ours. 

If the bifhop has no other đefenfatives but excommunica- 
tion, no other power but that of the keys, he may furrender 
up his paftoral ftaff. South. 

2. [In furgery.] A bandage, plafter, or the like, ufed to fecure 
a wound from outward violence. 
Dere’nsrsre. adj. [from defence.] “That may be defended. 
; A field 
Which nothing but the found of Hotfpur’s name 
id feem to make defen/fible. S/ akefpeare. 

They muft make themfelves defenfible, both againft the na- 
tives and apgainit ftrangers. Bacon. 

Ffaving often heard Venice reprefented as one of the moft 
defenfible cities in the world, I informed myfelf in what its 
ftrength confifts. Addifon. 

2. Juftifiable; right; Capable of vindication. i 
I conceive it very defenfible to difartn an adverfary, and dif- 
able him from doing mifchief. Collzér. 
Dere’nsive. adj. (defenfif, Fr. from defendens, Latin. ] 
x. That fetves to defend ; proper for defence ; not offenfive. 
. He would not be perfuaded by danger to offer any offence, 
but only to ftand upon the beft defenfive guard he could Sidney. 

My unprépatednefs for war teftifies for me, that I am fet 

on the defenfrue pait. King Charles. 
Defenfive arms lay by, as ufelefs here, 
Where maffy balls the neighbouring rocks do tear. Waller. 
Z% Ina ftate or pofture of defence. 
What ftood, recoil’d, 
Defenfive fcarce, or with palè fear furpriz’d; 
` Fled ignominious. 
Dere‘nsive. z. /. [from the adjective. ] 
as & rd. 
ars preventive ùpon juft fears, are true defenfives, as well 
as on actual invafions. Bacon. 
2. State of defence. 

His majefty, not at all difmayed, refolf’ed to ftand upon 

the defenfivz only. Clarendon. 
DEFE‘/NSIVELY, adv. bee defenfive.| Ina defenfive manner. 
Derre’nst. part. paf]: [from defence.] Defended. Obfolete. 

Stout men of, arms, and with their guide of power, 
Like Troy’s old toWn, defen/? with Lllion’stow’t. Fairfax. 
To DEFE’R. v. n. [from yer Latin. ] 
i. “To put off; to delay to ad. 
He will not long defer 

‘To vindicate the glory of his name 

Againft all t¢ompetition, nor will long 

Endure ig: Milton. 

Inure thyfelf by times to the love and praétice of good deéds ; 
for the longef A Bx defere/? to be acquainted with them, the 
lefs Every nar 4 thou wilt find thyfelf difpofed to them. Atterb. 

2. To pay deference or regard to another’s opinion. 

To DeFe’R. v. a. 

x. To with-hold; to delay. 

ra ta the profnis’d boon, the goddefs cries; 
Celeftidl azure brightning in the cyes. Pope. 

Neither is this a matter to be deferred till a more conve- 
hient time of peace and leifure. Swift. 

2; To refer to; to leave to another’s judgment and determi- 
nation. 

The comfiffioners deferred the matter unto tHe earl of 
Northumberland, who was the principal. man of authority in 
thofe parts. . Bacon. 

DEFERENCE. n. f: [defertnce, French.] 
1. Regard ; refpect. 

irgil could have excelled Varius irt tragedy, and Horace 

in lyrick poetry, but out of deferencè to his friends he attempt- 

ed neither. Dryden. 

He may be convinced that he is in an error, bý obferving 
thofe perions, for whofe wifdom and goodnefs he has the 
greatest deference, to be of a contrary fentiment. Swift. 

Zz., Complaifahte ; condefcenfion. 

A natiral roughnefs makes a mran uncomplaifant fo others; 
fo that he has no deference for their inclinations, tempers, or 
conditions. Lecke. 

3. Submifiion. 

Moft of our fellow-fubjeéts are guided either by the preju- 
dice of education, or a deference to the judgment of thofe who. 
perhaps, in their own hearts, difapprove the opinions which 
they induftrioufly fpread among the multitude. Addifon. 

De’FERENT. adj. [from deferens, Of defero, Latin ] That ċar- 
ries up and down. 

The figures of pipes or concaves, through which founds 

Mr pafs, 


Adtilton. 
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pafs, or of other bodics deferent, conduce to the variety and 
alteration of the found. Bacon. 

DE'FERENT. 7. f [from the adjeflive.] That which carrics ; 
that which conveys. 

It is certain, however it croffes the received opinion, that 
founds may be created without air, though air be the moft 
favourabie deferent of founds. Bacon. 

De’rFerents. [In furgery.] Certain veficls in the human body, 
appointed for the conveyance of humours from one place to 
another. Chambers. 

DEFIANCE. x./ [from defi, French.] 

x. A chalenge; an invitation to fight. 

The trey Tybalt, with his fword prepa. `d, 
Which, as he breath’d defiance to my cars, 


He fwung about lis head. Shake/perre. 
Nor is it juft to bring 
A war, without a juit defiance made. Dryden. 


2. A challenge to make any impeachment good. 
3- Expreffion of abhorrence or contempt. - 
The Novatian herefy was very apr tò attract well meaning 
fouls, who, feeing it bad fuch exprefs dejunece to apofiacy, 
could not fufpeét that it was itfelf any defe¢iion from the 
faith. Lica, of Piety. 
No body will fo openly bid defiance to common fenie, as to 
affirm vifible and direct contradictions. i Lecke. 
DEFI'CIENCE. n. f: [from deficio, Latin:-] Defeét; fail- 
DEFICIENCY. $ ing; imperfection. 
Scaliger, finding a defeét in the rcafon of Ariftotle, intro- 
duceth one of no lefs deficiency himfelf. Brown's f'ulg. Err. 
Thou in thyfelf art perfcét, and in thce 
Is no deficience found. ; Milton. 
We fhall find, in our own natures, too great evidence of 
intelleétual deficitence, and deplorable confeflions of human 


ignorance. Glanville. 
What great deficicnce is it, if we come fhort of others? 
Spratt. 


The charaéters of comedy and tracedy are never to be made 
perfect, but always to be drawn with fome fpecks of frailty 
and deficience, fuch as they have been defcribed to us in hif- 
tory. - Dryden. 

2. ant; fomething lefs than is neceffary. 

What is to be confidered in this cafe, is chien if there 
be a fufficient fulnefs or deficiency of blood, for different me- 
thods are to be taken. Arbuthnot. 

‘There is no burden laid upon our pofterity, nor any defi- 
ciency to be hereafter made up by ourfelves, which has been 
our cafe in fo many other fubfidies. Addifon. 

DEFICIENT. adj. [deficiens, from deficio, Latin.] Failing; 
wanting ; defective ; imperfeét. 

O woman ! beft are all things as the will 

Of God ordain’d them: his creating hand 

Nothing imperfeét or defictent left. . Afilton. 

Figures are either fimple or mixed: the fimple be eirher 
circular or angular ; and of circular, either complcte, as cir- 
cles, or deficient, as ovals. o'ton. 

Neither Virgil nor Homer were deficient in any of the for- 
mer bcauties. Dryden. 

Several views, poftures, ftands, turns, limitations, and ex- 
ceptions, and feveral other thoughts of the mind, for which 

“we bave either none, or very deficient names, are diligently to 
be 4cuuied. Locke. 

Derrvcient Verbs. Sce DEFECTIVE Verbs. 

DEFICIENT Nouns. See Der FECTIVE Nouns. 

DEFICIENT Numbers. [In a:ithmetick.] ‘Chofe numbers whofe 
parts, added together, make lefs than the integer, whofe parts 
they are. Chambers. 

DEFER. n. f. [from defi, Fr.] A challenger; a contemner ; 
one that dares and defies. 

Is it not then high time that the laws fhould provide, b 
the moft prudent znd cffeétual means, to curb thofe bold and 
infolent dcfiers of heaven. TLillot/fon. 

To DEFILE. v. a. [apilan, Sax. from fie, foul.} 

x. To make foul or impure; to make nafty or filthy; to dirty. 

‘There is a thing, Harry, known to many in our land b 
the name of pitch: this pitch, as ancient writers do report, 
doth defile. Shake/peare. 

He is juftly reckone] among the greateft prelates of this 
age, however his character may be defikd by mean and dirty 
hands. Swift. 

2. To pollute; to make legally or ritually impure. 

That which dicth of itfelf he fhall not eat, to defile himfelf 


therewith. Leviticus xxii. 8. 
Neither fhall he d-fi'e himfelf for his father. Levit. 
3. To corrupt chaftity ; to violate. 
Ev'ry objeét his offence revil’d, 
The hufbat:'d murder’d, and the wife Ac fil’ d. Prior. 


4. To taint; to corrupt; to vitiate ; to make guilty. 
Forgetfulnefs of good turns, defiling of fouls, adultery and 
fhamelefS uncleanneis. lP'i/dom. 
God equires rather that we fhould die than defile ourfelves 
with impicties. Stilling fleet. 
Let not any inflances of fin defile your requefts. ‘Fake. 


2. Decifion ; determination. 


DEF 


To DEFILE. v. n. [deffiler, French.] To march; to go off 
file by file. 

a Ea n. f- [deffile, Fr. from file, a line of foldiers, which” 
is derived trom filum, a thread.] A narrow paflage; a long 
narrow pafs; a lane. 

‘There is in Oxford a narrow defile, to ufe the military 
term, wherc the partifans ufed to encounter. Addifon, 

DEFILEMENT. z. /. [fom defile.] The ftate of being defi.cd; 
the act of defilmg; naftinefs; pollution; corruption ; defc- 


dation. 
Luft, 

By unchafte looks, loofe geftures, and foul talk, 

Lets in de éement to the inward parts. ATi lton. 

The unczhatle are provoked to fee their vice expofed, and 
the chafte cannot iake into fuch filth without danger of de- 
fil ment. Spectator, N° 2.86. 

DiFVLerR. n. f: [from defile.] One that defiles; a corrupter ; 
a violater. 

At the laft tremendous day I fhall hold forth in my arms 
my much wronged child, and call aloud for vengeance on her 
defiler. Guardian, N 1:28. 

DEFINABLE: adj. [from define.] 
Ir. That which may be defined ; capable of d<finition. 

The Supreme Nature we cannot otherwife define, 
faying it is infinite, as if ‘infinite were definable, or 
a fubject for our narrow underftanding. 

z. That which may be afcertained. 
Concerning the time of the end of the world, the queftion 
is, whether that time be definable or no. Burnet’s Theory. 
To DEFINE. v. a. [definto, Lat. definir, French. } 
xr. To givethe definition ; to explain a thing by its qualities and 
circumftances. 

° Whofe lofs can’ft thou mean, 

‘That do’ft fo well their miferies define ? Sidney. 

Though defining be thought the proper way to make known 
the proper fignification, yet there are fome words that will 
not be defined. Locke. 

2. To circumfcribe ; to mark the limit; to bound. 

When the rings, or fome parts of them, appeared only black 
and white, they were very diftinét and well defined, and the 
blacknefs feemed as intenfe as that of the central fpot. Newton. 

To DEFINE. v. z. To determine; to'decide; to decree. 
. The unjuft judge is the capital remover of landmarks, 
when he defixeth amifs of lands and properties. Bacon. 


than by 
infinity 
Dryden. 


DEFINER. 2.:/. [from d-fine.] One that explains; one that 
defcribes a Vic by its qualities. . a 


3 our God, forfooth, is found 
Incomprehenfible and infinite; 
But is he'therefore found? Vain fearcher ! no: 
Let your imperfe& definition fhow, 
“That nothing you, the weak definer, know: 
DE’FINITE. adj. [fram definitus, atin. ] 
1. Certain; limited; bounded. 
Hither to your arbour divers times he repaired, and here, 
by your means, had the fight of the goddefs, who ina defi- 


Prior. 


mite compafs can fet forth infinite beauty. Sidney. 

2. Exact; precife. ý Snae 
Ideots, in this cafe of favour, would 

Be wifely definite. Shake/peare. 


In a charge of adultery, the accufer ought to fet forth, in 
the accufatory libel or inquifition, which fucceeds in the place 
of accufation, fome certain and definite time. Ayliffe. 

De’FinireE. 2.f. [from the adjective.] Thing explained or 
defined. 

If thefe things are well confidered, fpecial baftardy is no- 
thing elfe but the definition of the general; and the general, 
again, is nothing elfe but a definite of the fpecial. Ayliffe. 

De’FINITENEsSS. 2. /. [from de utte.] Certainty; limitednefs. 
Dict. 
DEFINITION. m. f. [defnitie, Latin ; definition, French.) 
I1. A fhort defcription of a thing by its properties. 

Idrew my definition of poetical wit from my particular con- 
fideration of him; for propricty of thoughts and words are 
only to be found in him; and, where they are proper, they 
will be delightful. Dryden. 


3- [In logick.] The explication of the effence of a thing by 
its kind and difference. 
What is man? Nota reafonable animal merely; for that 
is not an adequate and diftinguifhing definition. Bentley. 
Derinitrfve. adj. [d-finitivus, Latin.] Determinate; pofitive; 
exprefs. 
Other authors write often dubioufly, even in matters wherein 
is expected a ftri&t and definitive truth. Brotun’s Vule. Errours. 
I make hafte to the cafting and comparting of the whole 
work, being indeed the very definitive fum of this art, to dif- 
tribute uf.fully and gracefully a well chofen plot. Wf otion. 
DEFINITIVELY. adv. [from definitive. ] Pofitively ; decifively ; 
exprefly. 
Definitively thus I anfwer you: 
Your love deferves my thanks; but my defert, 


Unmeritab!e, fhuns your high requcft. Shake 


fare. 


‘That 
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That Metheufelah was the longeft lived of all the children 
of Adam, we need not grant; nor is it definitively fet down by 
Motes. Brewwn'’s Vulgar Errors. 

Bellarmine faith, becaufe we think that the body of Chrift 
may be in many places at «nce, locally and vifibly; theretore 
we fay and hold, that the fame body may be circumfcriptively 


and definitively in more places at once. Hett. 
DEFI NITIVENESS. 7. /. [from definitive |} Decifivenefs. Dc. 


EFLAGRABI'LITY. 2-/. [from deflagrə, Latin.] Combufti- 
bility ; the quality of taking fire, and burning totally away. 

We have be:n forced to fpend much more time than the 
opinion of the ready deflagrubisity, if I may fo fpeak, of fa't- 
petre did beforehand permit us to imagine. Boyle. 

DEFLA'’GRABRLE. adj. [from deflazro, Latin ] Having the qua- 
lity of wafting away wholly in fire, without any remains. 

Our chymical oils, fuppofing that they were exactly purc, 
yet they would be, as the beft fpirit of wine is, but the more 
inflammable and defagrable. Boyle. 

DEFLAGRA TION. 7. /. [deflagratio, Latin.] A terrn frequently 
made ufe of in chymiftry for fetting fire to feveral things in 
their preparation; as in making A&thiops with fire, with fal 
pruncliie, and many others. Quincy. 

The true reafon, therefore, why that paper is not burned 
by the fame that plays about it, feems to be, that the aqueous 
part of the fpirit of wine, being imbibed by the paper, keeps 
it fo moift, that the fame of the fulphuredus parts of the fame 
{pirit cannot faften on it; and therefore, when the d. flagration 
is over, you fhall always find the paper moift; and fometimes 
we have found it fo moift, that the fame of a candle would 

_ not readily light it. Boyle. 

To DEFLECT. v. n. [defileéto, Latin.] To turn afide; to de- 
viate from a true courfe, or right line. 

At fome parts of the Azores the needle defieé?eth not, but 
lieth in the true meridian; on the other fide of the Azores, 
and this fide of the Equator, the north point of the needle 
whieleth to the weft. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Arifing beyond the Equator, it maketh northward almoft 
fifteen degrees; and deficéting after weftward, without mean- 


ders, continucth a ftrait courfe about forty degrees. Brown. 
For did not fome from a ftraight courfe deffeé?, 
They could not mcet, they could no world erect. Blackm. 


Derre’cTion. n. f. [from deffeéto, Latin.] 
1. Deviation; the a& of turning afidc. 

Need!es incline to the fouth on the other fide of the Equa- 
tor; and, at the very line or middie circle, ftand without 
acficciicn. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. A turning afide, or out of the way. 

3. [In navigation.] The departure of a fhip from its truce courfe. 
EFLE’XURE. 3#. /. [from defieé?o, Latin.] A bending down 5 
a turning afide, or out of the way. Di. 

DeFtora/’tion. n. f. [deforation, Fr. from defloratus, Lat.] 

1. The act of deflouring ; the taking away of a woman’s vir- 

inity. 

2. eK feieAion of that which is moit valuable. 

The laws of Normandy are, in a great meafure, the defo- 
vation of the Enzlifh laws, and a tranfcript of them. Flate. 

To DEFLOUR. v.a. [defrer, French.] 
1. To ravifh; to take away a woman's virginity. 
As is the luft of an eunuch to dsfzur a virgin, fo is he that 
executeth judgment with violence. bccluf. XK. 4+ 
Now will I hence to feek my lovely Moor, 
And let my fpleenful fons this trull deflour. Shakefpeare. 
2. To také away the beauty and grace of any thing. $ 
How on a fudden loft, 

Defac’d, deflour’d, and now to death devote ! Milton. 

If he died young he died innocent, and before the fweetnefs 
of his foul was d-floured and ravifhed from him, by the flames 
and follies of a troward aze. Taylor. 
EFLOČURER. 7. /. [from deflour.] A ravifher; one that takes 
away virginity. 

I have often wondered, that thofe defourers of innocence, 
though dead to a'l the fentiments of virtue and honour, are 
not reftrained by humanity. Addifon. 

Dertu’ous. adj. [defuus, Latin: 

1. That flows down. 

2. That falls off. 

DEFLU'XION. n. f. [defluxio, Latin.] A flowing down of hu- 
mours. 

Wee fee that taking cold moveth loofenefs, by contraction 
of the fkin and outward parts; and fo doth cold likewife caufe 
rheums and defuxions from the head. acon. 


De’rry. adv. [from def/t.] Dextcroufly; fkilfully. Obfolete. 
Properly deft/y. 
o, how fincly the graces can foot it 
To the inftrument: 
They dauncen defy, and fingen fonte, 
In their merriment. Spenfer. 


DEFOEDA‘TioON. ». /. [from defædus, Lat.] Thea& of making 
filthy ; pollution. 


What native, unextinguifhable beauty muft be impreffed 


ae ° 


DEF 


and inftin&ced through the whole, which the defædat'on of fo 
many parts by a bad printer, and a worfe editor, could not 
hinder from fhining forth. Bentleys Preface to Adi/ton. 
Dero’RcemEentr. 2. /. [trom force.] A with-holding of lands 
and tenements by force from the right owncr. 
Jo DEFO'RM. v. a. [defarmo, Latin. ] 
t. To disigure; to make ugly; to fpoil the form of any thing. 
I that am curtail’d of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diffembling nature, 
Difcrm dad, unfinifh’d, fent before my time 


Into this breathing world, fcarce half made up. Shake/p. 
Wiintry blafis 
Deform the year delightlefs. Thon. fon. 
2. To difhonour; to make ungraceful. 
Old men with duft deftrm’d their hoary hair. Dr. den. 


Dero’rM. adj. (defermis, Latin.] Ugly; di-figured ; of au ir- 
regular form. 
I did proclaim, 
That whofo kill’d that monfter moft deform, 
Should have mine only dau hter to his dame. 
So fpake the gricfly terror; and in fhape, 
So fpeaking and fo threatning, grew tenfold 
More dreadful and deform. Ailton s Paradife Lofts 
Sight fo deform, what heart of rock could long 
Dry-ey’d behold. 
DEFORMA TION. z. f. [defermatio, Latin.] 
figu'ing. 
DEFO'RMEDLY. adu. [from de/form.] In an ugly manner. 
Dero/RMEDNESS. 2. f. [from de/ormed.] Uglinefs; a difagrcee- 
able form. 
DeFrorRMity. 2. /. [deformitas, Latin.] 
1. Ugtinefs; ill-favourednefs. 
I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to pafs away the time, 
Unlefs to fpy my fhadow in the fun, 


KY Pert ers 


Aiilten. 
A defacing ; a dif- 


And defcant on mine own deformity. Shakef eare. 
Proper decftrmity feems not in the fiend 

So horrid as in woman. Shake/peare. 
Where fits deformity to mock my body, 

To fhape my legs of an unequal fize ; 

To difproportion mein every part. Shakefpeare. 


Why fhould not man, 

Retaining ftill divine fimilitude 

In part, from fuch deformities be free, 

And, for his maker’s image fake, exempt? Afiitan. 

2. Maraon 3 the quality of fomething worthy to be laugh- 
ed at. 

In comedy there is fomewhat more of the worfe likcnefs 
to be taken, becaufe it is often to produce laughter, which is 
occafioned by the fight of fome deformity. Dryden. 

3. Irregularity ; inordinatencfs. 

No glory is more to be envied than that of due reforming 
either church or ftate, when deformities are fuch that the per- 
turbation and -novelty are not like to exceed the benefit of 
reforming. King Charies. 

4. Difhonour; difgrace. 
DeFo’rcerR. z. f: [from f/orceur, 
and cafteth out by force. A law term. Blount. 
To DEFRA‘UD. v. a. [defraudo, Latin.] To rob or deprive 
by a wile or trick ; to cheat; to cozen-; to deccive; to be- 
uile. With of before the thing taken by fraud. 

That no man go beyond and defraud his brother in any 
matter, becaufé that the Lord is the avenger of all fuch, as 
we alfo have forewarned you and teftified. Thef. iv. 6. 

My fon, defraud not the poor of his living, and make not 
the necdy eyes to wait long. Eccluf. iv. 1. 

They feem, after a fort, even to mourn, as being injured 
and defrauded of their right, when places, not fanified as 


pit are, prevent them unncceflarily in that pre-eminence and 
onour. 


French.] One that overcomes 


Fiosker. 
‘Then they, who brothers better claim difown, 
Expel their parents, and ufurp the throne; 
Defraud their clients, and, to lucre fold, 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Dryden. 
But now he feiz’d Brifcis’ heav’nly charms, 
And of my valour’s prize defrauds my arms. Pope. 


There is a portion of our lives which every wife man 
may juftly referve for his own particular ufe, without defraud- 
ing his native country. Dryden. 

marea UDER. n.f- [from defraud.] A deceiver; one that 
cheats. 
The profligate in morals grow fevere, 

Defrauders juft, and fycophants fincere. 

To DEFRA’Y. v. a. [defrayer, 
of; to difcharge expences. 

He would, out of his own revenuc, defray the charges be- 
longing to the facrifices. 2 Mac. ix. 16 

It is eafy, Ireneus, to lay a charge upon any town; but 


to forefee how the fame may be anfwered and d. , i 
chief part of good advifement. mena a eam 
5 It 


Blackmore. 
French.] To bear the charges 
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It is long fince any ftranger arrived in this part, and there- 
fore take ye no care; the {tate will defray you all the time 
you ftay ; neither {hall you ftay one day the lefs for that. 

Bacon. 

DEFRA‘’YER. zn. /- [from defray.] One that difcharges ex- 
ences. 

ivkav sen n. f. [from defray.] The payment of expences. 

DEFT. adj. [oxepr, Saxon.] Obfolete. 

1. Neat; handfome; fpruce. 

2. Proper; fitting. 

You go not the way to examine: you muft call the watch 
that are their accufers. ——_——. 
—Yea, marry, that’s the defie way. 

3. Ready; dexterous. 
oud fits of laughter feiz’d the guefts, to fee 
The limping god fo deft at his new miniftry. 
The wanton calf may fkip with many a bound, 
And my cur, Tray, piay deftef# feats around. 
De’FTLy. adv. [from d:ft.] Obfolete. 
1. Neatly ; dexteroufly. 
2. In a fkilful manner. 
Come, high or low, 

Thyfelf and office de/tly fhow. 

Young Colin Clout, a lad of peerly meed, 

Full well could dance, and deftly tune the reed. 

DEFUNCT. adj. [defunéus, Latin.] 
x1. Dead; deceafed. 


Shake/peare. 


Dryden. 


Gay. 


Shake/peare. 
Gay. 


I therefore beg it not, 
‘To pleafe the palate of my appetite ; 
Nor to comply with heat, the young affects 
In me defuné?, and proper fatisfaction. Shake/peare. 
Here entity and quiddity, À 
The fouls of defuné? bodies fly. Fludibras. 
DEFU'NCT. n.f. [from the adjeétive.] One that is deceafed; 
a dead man, or woman. 
Nature doth abhor to make his couch 
With the defunct, or fleep upon the dead. Shakefpeare. 
In many of thefe cafes the fearchers are able to report the 
opinion of the phyfician who was with the patient, as they 


receive the fame from the friends of the defundé?. Graunt. 
Deru’ncrion. n. f. [from defuné.] Death. 
j Nor did the French poffefs the falique land, 
Until four hundred one and twenty years 
After defunétion of king Pharamond. Shakefpeare. 


To DEFY”. v. a. [d fier, Fr. from de fide decedere, or fume like 
phrafe, to fall from allegiance to rebellion, contempt, or in 
fult. ] 

1. To call to combat ; to challenge. 

I once again 

Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. 

Where ferk-retreat, now innocence is fled! 

Safein that guard, I durft even hell defy 3 

Without it, tremble now, when heav’n is nigh. 

Agis, the Lycian, ftepping forth with pride, 

To fingle fight the boldeft foe defj’d. 

2. To treat with contempt; to flight. 

I do knéw 

As many fools that ftand in better place, 

Garnifh’d like him, that for a trickfy word 

Defy the matter. Shake/peare. 

Ders n.f- [from the verb.] A challenge; an invitation to 

t. 
” At this the challenger, with fierce defy, 
His trumpet founds ; the challeng’d makes reply : 
With clangour rings the field, refounds the vaulted fky. 
Dryden. 
spf n. f- [from defy.] A challenger; one that invites 
to fight. : 

God may, fome time or other, think it the concern of his 
juftice, and providence too, to revenge the affronts put upon 
them by fuch impudent defyers of both, as neither believe a 
God, nor ought to be believed by man. South. 

DEGE’NERACY. z. f. [from degeneratio, Latin.] 

Iı. A departing from the virtue of our anceftors. 

2. A forfaking of that which is good. 

“Tis true, we have contracted a great deal of weaknefs 
and impotency by our wilful degeneracy from goodnefs; but 
that grace, which the gofpel offers to us for our affiftance, is 
fufficient for us. Trllotfon. 

The ruin of a ftate is generally preceded by an univerfal 
degeneracy Of manners, and contempt of religion, which is 
entirely our cafe at prefent. Swift. 

3. Meannefs. 

‘There is a kind of fluggifh refignation, as well as poornefs 
and dezeneracy of fpirit, in a ftate of flavery. Addifon. 

To DEGENERATE. v. n. [degenerare, Latin; decenerer, Fr. 
degenerar, Spanifh.] ` 

r. Io fall from the virtue of anceftors. 

2. To fall from a more noble to a bafe ftate. 

When wit tranfgrefleth decency, it degenerates into info- 
, lence and impiety. Tillotfon, 

3. To fali from its kind ; to grow wild or bafe. 
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Milton. 


Dryden: 
Dryden. 
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Mot of thofe fruits that ufe to be grafted, if they be fet 
of kernels or ftones, degenerate. Bacon's Natural Hif. 
DEGF'NERATE. adv. [from the verb. ] 
1. Unlike his anceftors ; fallen from the virtue and merit of his 
anceftors. 
Thou art like enough 
To fight againft me under Piercy’s pay ; 
To dog his heels, and curt’fy at his frowns, 


To fhow how much thou art devenerate. Shake/peare. 
Yet thou haft greater caufe to be 

Afham’d of them, than they of thee; 

Degenerate from their ancient brood, 

Since firft the court allow’d them food. Swift. 


2. Unworthy ; bafe. 

So all fhall turn dezen’rate, all deprav’d ; 
Juftice and temperance, truth, and faith forgot ! 
One man except. Miltcn. 
When a man fo far becomes degenerate as to quit the prin- 

ciples of human nature, and to be a noxious creature, there 


is commonly an injury done fome perfon or other. Locke. 
Dece’/NERATENESS. z. /. [from digenerate.] Degeneracy; a 
being grown wild ; out of kind. e Dié. 


DEGENERATION. x. /. [from degencrate.] 

x. A deviation from the virtue of one’s anceftors. 
2. A falling from a more excellent ftate to one of lefs worth. 

3- The thing changed from its primitive ftate. 

In plants, wherein there is no diftin@tion of fexes, thefe 
tranfplantations are yet more obvious than they; as that of 
barley into oats, of wheat into darnell 3 and thofe grains which 
generally arife among corn, as cockle, aracus, cegilops, and 
other degenerations. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

DEGE'NEROUS. adj. [from degener, Latin. ] 

x. Degenerated; fallen from the virtue and merit of his an- 
ceftors. 

2. Vile; bafe; infamous; unworthy. 

Let not the tumultuary violence of fome mens Immoderate 
demands ever betray me to that degenerous and unmanly fla- 
very, which fhould make me ftrengthen them by my confent. 


King Charles. 
Shame, inftead of piety, reftrains them from many bafe and 


degenerous practifes. South. 
Degenerous paffion, and for man too bafe, 
It feats its empire in the female race ; 
‘There rages, and, to make his blow fecure, 
Puts flatt’ry on, until the aim be fure. Dryden: 


DEGE’NEROUSLY. adv. [from degenerous.] In a degenerate 
manner 3 bafely ; De 
ow wounding a fpeĉtacle is it to fee our greateft hero 
like Hercules at the diftaff, thus degenerou/ly ouploved ? i 
; Decay of Piety. 
DEGLUTI‘TION. 2. J-. (deglutition, Fr. from deglutio, Latin.] 
The act or power of {wallowing. 
When the deglutiticn is totally abolifhed, the patient may be 
nourifhed by clyfters. Arbuthnot. 
DEGRADA‘TION. n. f. [ degradation, F rench, ] 
r. A deprivation of an office or dignity. 
The word degradation is commonly ufed to denote a°depri- 
vation and removing of a man from his degree. Ayliffe. 
2. Degeneracy ; bafenefs. 
So deplorable is the degradaticn of our nature, that whereas 
before we bore the image of God, we now retain only the 
image of men. South: 
3- [In painting.] A term made ufe of to exprefs the leffening 
and rendering confufed the appearance of diftant objeéts in a 
- landfkip, fo as they may appear there as they would do to an 
eye placed at that diftance trom them. Dic. 
To DEGRA'DE. v. a. [degrader, F rench. ] 
x. To put one from his degree; to deprive him of his offices 
dignity, or title. 
He fhould 


Be quite degraded, like a hedgeborn fwain, 


‘That doth prefume to boaft of gentle blood. Shake/p. 
2. To leflen; to diminith the value of. 
Nor fhalt thou, by defcending to affume 
Man’s nature, leffen or degrade thine own. Milton. 


All higher knowledge in her prefence falls 


Degraded. . Miltons. Paradife Lof. 
DEGRAVA’TION. n. f. [from degravate, of degravo, Latin. } 
‘The act of making heavy. Dict. 


DEGREE. z. J- (degré, French, from gradus, 

1. Quality ? rank; ftation; place of dignity. 
Surely men of low degree are vanity, and men of high de- 
gree are a lie: to be laid in the balance, they are altogether 
lighter than vanity. Pfalm \xii. 9. 
It was my fortune, common to that age, 

To love a lady fair, of great Hegree, 

‘The which was born of noble parentage, . 
And fet in higheft feat of dignity. < Spenfer. 
I embrace willingly the ancient received courfe and conve- 
niency of that difcipline which teacheth inferior degrets and 
orders in the church of God. locker. 


ell 


Latin. ] 
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Well then, Coleville is your name; a knight is your de» 


gree, and your place the dale. Shake/peare- 
Degree being vizarded, 
‘Th’ unworthieft fhews as fairly in the mafk. Shake/peare. 
This nobte youth to madnefs lov’d a dame 
OFf high degree, Honoria was her name. Dryden. 
Farmers in degree, 

He a good hufband, a good houfewife fhe. Dryden. 
r But is no rank, no ftation, no degree, 

From this contagious taint of forrow free? Prior. 


2. The ftate and condition in which a thing is. 

The book of Wifdom noteth degrees of idolatry, making 
that of worfhipping petty and vile idols more grofs than fim- 
ply the worfhipping of the creature. i Bacon. 

3- A ftep or preparation to any thing. 

Her firft degree was by fetting forth her beauties, truly in 
mature not to be mifliked, but as much advanced to the eye 
as abafed to the judgment by art. Sidney. 

Which fight the knowledge of myfelf might bring, 

Which to true wifdom is the firft degree. Davis 

4- Order of lineage; defcent of family. 
King Latinus, in the third degree, 

Had Saturn author of his family.- 

g. The orders or claffes of the angels. 

The feveral degrees of kogel may probably have larger 
views, and be endowed with capacities able to fet before them, 
as in one picture, all their paft knowledge at once. Locke. 

6. Meafure; proportion. 
you come to feparate them, and that all the parts are 
equally heard as loud as one another, they will ftun you to 
that degree, that you would fancy your ears were torn in pieces. 


ryden: 
Poef 


Admits of no degrees; but ARS be ftill 
Sublimely good, or defpicably ill. Rofcommon. 
7. [In geometry.] The three hundred and fixtieth part of the 
circumference of a circle. “The fpace of one degree in the 
heavens is accounted to anfwer to fixty miles. 
In minds and manners, twins oppos’d we fee; 


Dryden. 


In the fame fign, almoft the fame degree: Dryden. 
‘To you who live in chill degree, 
‘As map informs, of fifty-three. Dryden. 


8. [In arithmetick.] A degree confifts of three figures, viz. of 


three places comprehending units, tens, and hundreds; {o three ' 


hundred and fix 
9. The divifion o 
inftruments. 
10. [In mufick.] The intervals of founds, which are ufually 
marked by little lines. ; Ditt. 
xr. [In phyfick and chymiftry.] The vehemence or flacknefs of 
‘ the hot or cold quality of a plant, mineral, or other mixt body. 
‘The fecond, third, and fourth degrees of heat are more ca- 
fily introduced than the firft: every one is both a preparativ > 
and a itep to the next. Sout. 
By Decre’ts. adv. Gradually; by little and little. 
‘Their bodies are exercifed in all abilities both of doing and 
fuffering, and their minds acquainted Sy degrees with was tl 
Š 4 eys 
Doth not this ethereal medium, in paffing out of water, 
glafs, cryftal, and other compact and denfe bodies, into empty 
fpaces, grow denfer and denfer fs -degrees ? Newton. 
Exulting in triumph, now fwell the bold notes ; 
In broken air, trembling, the wild mufick floats ; 
Till 4y degrees remote and fmall, 
‘The ftrains decay, 
And melt away, 
In a dying, dying fall. Pope. 
A perfon who is addiéted to play or gaming, though he 
‘took but little delight in it at firft, by degrees contracts a ftrong 
inclination towards it. Speéfator, N° 447- 


-five isa degree. Cocker. 


Decu’sTATION. n. f. [deguffatio, Latin.] A tafting. Dié?. 
‘To DEHO/RT. v. a. [dehortor, Latin.] To diffuade; to ad- 


vife to the con 3 
One of the teft ftickJers for this fond opinion, feverely 
dehorted all his followers from proftituting mathematical prin- 
ciples unto common apprehenfion or practice. Wilkins. 
‘The author of this epiftle, and the reft of the apoftles, do 
“every where vehemently and earneftly debort us from unbelief: 
did they never read thefe dehortations ? Ward. 
DEHORTA’TION. 2. f. [from dehertor, Latin.] -Diffuafion; a 
counfelling to the Tar š 
The author of this epiftle, and the reft of the apoftles, do 


every where vehemently and earneftly dehort from unbelief :- 
did they never read thefe dehortations ? 5 Ward. 

DEHORTA'TORY. adj. [from dehertor, Latin.] Belonging to 
diffuafion. 


DEHORTER. 1. f- [from dehort.] A diffuader ; an advifer to 
the contrary. : 

DEICIDE. ‘x. £ [from Deus and czdo, Latin.] The murder of 
God ; the aé of killing God. It is only ufed in fpeaking of 
the death of our bleffed Saviour. 

Ne XXXVII. 


the lines upon feveral forts of mathematical - 
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Explain how perfeétion fuffer’d pains 

Almighty languifh’d, and Eternal dy’d ; 

ow by her patient victor death was flain, 
And earth profan’d, yet blefs’d with deicide / 
To DEJE’CT..v. a. [dejicio, Latin.] 
1. Tocaftdown ; to afflict; to grieve; to deprefs; to fink; to 
difcourage ; to crufh. 

Well, I am your theme; you have the ftart of me; I am 
dejecied ; ignorance itfelf is a plummet o’er me; ufe me as 
you will. Shake/peare. 

‘The loweft, moft dejected thing of fortune, 


Prior. 


Stands ftill in efperance ; lives not in fear! Shake/peare. 
Nor think to die, dejes my lofty mind; 
All that I dread is leaving you behind ! Pope. 


z. To change the form with grief; to make to look fad. 
Eneas here beheld, of form divine, 

A godlike youth in glitt’ring armour (fhine, 

With great Marcellus keeping equal pace; 

But gloomy were his eyes, dejec?ed was his face. Dryden. 

DEJE'CT. adj. [dejeéfus, Latin.] Caft down; afflicted; low- 
{pirited. 
I am of ladies moft d-jeé? and wretched, 

That fuck’d the honey of his mufick vows. 

DEJE?”CTEDLY. adv. 
afflictedly. 

No man in that paffion doth look ftrongly, but dejeé?edly 5 
and that repulfion from the eyes diverteth the fpirits, and gives 
heat more to the ears, and the parts by them. Bacon. 

DEJE'CTEDNESS. 7z. /. [from dejeéied.] A being caft down; a 


Shakefpeare. 
[from dejec?.] In a dejeéted manner 5 


lownefs of {pirits. Dié. 
Deyje’cTion. 2. f. [dejection, Fr. from dejeéfio, Lat.] 
I. A lownefs of fpirits ; melancholy. 
What befides 
Of forrow, and dejeétion, and defpair, 
Our frailty can fuftain, thy tidings bring, 
Departure from this happy place. Milton. 


Deferted and aftonifhed, he finks into utter dejeé?ion ; and 

even hope itfelf is fwallowed up in defpair. Rogers. 
2. Weaknefs ; inability. : 

The effects of fuch an alkalefcent ftate, in any great degree, 
are thirft and a dejeé7ion of appetite, which putrid things oc- 
cafion more than any other. Arbuthnot. 

3. [In medicine.] A going to ftool. 

The liver fhould continually feparate the choler from the 
blood, and empty it into the inteftines, where there is good 
ufe for it, not only to provoke dejeé7ion, but alfo to attenuate 
the chyle. Ray. 

Deye’crure. n.f: [from dejeé?.] “The excrements. 

A difeafe oppofite to this {piffitude is too great fluidity, the 
fymptoms of which are excefs of animal fecretions ; as of per- 
{piration, fweat, urine, liquid dejec?ures, leannefs, weaknefs, 

nd thirft. Arbuthnot. 

DEJERA’'TION. n. f- [from deero, Lat.] A taking of a folemn 
oath. Dict. 

DEIFICA TION: n. f: [deification, French.] The a& of deify- 
ing, or making a god. 

DE’'IFORM. adj. [from Deus and forma, Latin.] Of a godlike 
form. - 

To DETIFY. v. a. [deifier, Fr. of Deus and fin, Latin.] 

3. To make a god of; to adore as god; to transfer into the 
number of the divinities. 

Daphnis, the fields delight, the fhepherds love, 
Renown’d on earth, and deify d above. Dryden. 
Even the feals which we have of Julius Czfar, which we 

know to be antique, have the ftar of Venus over them, though 
they were all graven after his death, as a note that he was 
deified. i di Dryden. 

Perfuade the covetous man not to deify his money, and the 


proud man not to adore himfelf. i South. 
Half of thee 
Is deify d before thy death. Prior. 


2. To praife exceffively ; to extol one as if he were a god. 
He did again.fo extol and deify the pope, as made all that 
he had faid in praife of his mafter and miftrefs feem a 
and pafiable. acon. 
To DEIGN. v. n. [from daigner, Fr. of dignor,.Latin.] To 
vouchfafe ; to think worthy. 


Deign to defcend now lower, and relate 

What may no lefs perhaps avail us known. Milton. 
Oh deign to vifit our forfaken feats, 

The iy fountains, and the green retreatse Pope. 


To Deicn. v. a. To grant; to permit; to allow. 
Now Sweno, Norway’s king, craves compofition ; 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men,. 
Till he difburs’d ten thoufand dollars. Shake/peare. 
De‘IGNING. 2. > [from deign.] A vouchfafing; a thinking 
worthy. 
To DR AORAR, v. a. [from de and integro, Latin.] To 
take from the whole; to fpoil; to diminith. Dic. 
DErYPAROUs. adj. [deiparus, Latin.] That brings forth a god: 
the epithet applied to the bleffed Virgin. Dié. 
6 N DEISM. 


DEL 


DEISM. n. /. [dcifme, French.] The opinion of thofe that only 
acknowledge one God, without the reception of any rtvialed 
religion. 

eifm, or the principles of natural worfhip, are only the 
faint remnants, or dying flames, of revealed religion in the 
pofterity of Noah. Dryden. 

DEIST. 2. f. [deifie, Fr.] A man who follows no particular 
religion, but only acknowledges the exiflence of God, with- 
out any other article of faith. 

“The difcourfe is in the fecond epiltle of St. Peter, the third 
chapter, where certain deifis, as they feem to have been, 
laughed at the prophecy of the day of judgment. Burnet. 

AES BARA Ks adj. [from deij?.] Belonging to the herefy of the 
deifts. 

But this folly and weaknefs of trifling, inftead of arguing, 
-does not happen to fall only to the fhare of chriftian writers, 
but to fome who have taken the pen in hand to fupport the 
detftical or antichriftian feheme of our days. fi ‘atts. 

Deary. zn. f. (déité, French; from deitas, Latin.] 

x. Divinity; the nature and effence of God. 

Some things he doth as God, becaufe his deity alone is the 
{pring from which they flow; fome things as man, becaufe 
they iffue from his mecr human nature; fome things jointly 
as both God and man, tecaufe both naturcs concur as prin- 


ciples thereunto. fiooker. 
With what arms 
We mean to hold, what anciently we claim 
Of deity, or cmpire. Milton. 


2. A fabulous god ; aterm applicd to the heathen gods and god- 
defies. 


Will you fuffer a temple, how poorly built foever, but yet 


a temple of your deity, to be razed ? Sidacy. 
Heard you not what an humble fuppliant 
Lord Haftings was to her for his delivery ? 
— Who, humbly complaining to her dity,. 

Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shakefpeare. 


Give the gods a thankful facrifice when it pleafeth their dei- 

ties to take the wife of a man from him. Shakefpeare. 
3- The fuppofed divinity of a heathen god. 
hey on their former journey forward pafs, 

In ways unknown, her wandering knight to feek; 

With pains far pafing that long wandering Greek, 

‘That for his love refufed deity. Spen/fer. 

By what reafon could the fame deity be denied unto Lau- 
rentia and Flora, which was given to Venus? Raleigh. 

DELACERA’TION. z. f. [from delacero, Latin.] A tearing in 
pieces. Dict. 
DELACRYMA'TION. n. f. [delacrymatio, Lat] A falling down 
of the humours; the waterifhnefs of the eyes, or a weeping 
much. 
DELACTA/TION. 
the breaft. 
DELA’PSED. adj. [With phyficians.] [from delapfus, Latin.] 
Bearing or falling down. It is ufed in fpeaking of the womb, 
and the like. i Dic. 
To DELATE. v.a. [from delatus, Lat.] To carry; to convey. 
Try exa&tly the time wherein found is delated. Bacon. 
DELA'TICN. n.f: [delatio, Latin.]} 
I. A cairying; conveyance. l 

In de/ation of founds, the inclofure of them preferveth them, 
and caufeth them to be heard further. Bacon. 

It is certain that the de/ation of light isin an inftant. Bacon. 

There is a plain de/ation.of the found from the teeth to the 
inftrument of hearing. Bacon. 

2. An accufation ; an impeachment. 
DELATOR. 2. f. [delator, Latin.] An accufers; an informer. 

Men have proved their own delators, and difcovered their 
own moft important fecrets. Government of the Tongue. 

No fooner was that fmall colony, wherewith the depopu- 
lated earth was to be replanted, come forth of the ark, but 
we meet with Cham, a delator to his own father, inviting his 
brethren to that execrable fpeétacle of their parent’s naked- 
nefs. Government of the Tongue. 

To DELA’Y. v. a. [from delayer, French. ] 
1. To defer; to put off. 

And when the people faw that Mofes delayed to come down 
out of the mount, the people gathered themfelves together-unto 
Aaron. Exodus xxxii. 1. 

2. To hinder; to fruftrate. i 
She flics the town, and mixing with a throng 
Of madding matrons, bears the bride along : 
Wand’ring through woods and wilds, and devious ways, 


a. f- [delaéatio, Latin.] A weaning from 
Dic. 


And with thefe arts the Trojan match delays. Dryden. 
Be mindful, poddefs, of thy promife made! 
Muft fad Ulyffes ever be delay d ? Pcpe. 


To Dera‘’y. v. n. To ftop; to ceafe from a€tion. 

‘There feem to be certain bounds to the quicknefs and flownefs 
of the fucceffion of thofe ideas one to another in our minds, 
beyor-d which they can neither delay nor haften. Locke. 

DELAY. n. /. [fromthe verb.] A deferring ; procraftination ; 
lingering inaétivity’. 


Did. ~ 
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I have learn’d that fear'ul commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay ; 
Delay leads impotent and {nail-pac’d be- gary. Shake? care. 
The conduét of our lives, and the management of our 


great concerns, will not bear de.ay. Lathe. 
z. Stay; ftop. 
‘lhe keeper charm`d, the chief without delay 
Paf.’d on, and took the irremiable way. Dryden. 


Dera’yver. uw. f/f. | from delay.] Onc that defets > a putteroft. 
DELE’CTABLE. adj. [(deleciabilss, Lat.] Plealing ; delightful. 
Ev'ning now approachd ; 
For we have alfo our ev’ning, and our morm A 
Wee ours for change delec/able, not necid. 
Thence, as thou know ft, 
He brought thee into this delicious grove, 
‘This garden; planted with the trees of God; 
Delectable, both to behold and tafte ! AF i lion, 
Some of his attributes, and the manifeftations thereof, are 
not only highly delectable to the intclle&tive faculty, but are 
fuitably and eafily conceptible by us, becaufe apparent in his 
works ; as his goodnefs, beneficence, wifdom and powcr. Fale. 
The apple’s outward form, 
Deleftable, the witlefs fwain beguiles ; 
‘Till that with writhen mouth, and fpatterinz noife, 
He taftes the bitter morfel. Philips. 
DeLe’cTABLENESS. z. /. [from deleSiable.] Delightfulneis ; 
pleafantnefs. 
DELE’CTABLY. adv. Delightfully ; pleafantly. 
DELECTA‘TION. n. f. [deleéfatio, Latin.] Pleafure ; delight. 
To DELEGATE. v. a. [delego, Latin. ] 
1. To fend away. 
2. To fend upon an embafly. 
3- To intruft ; to commit to another’s power and jurifdiation, 
As God hath imprinted his authority in feveral purts upon 
feveral eftates of men, as princes, parents, fpiritual guides ; fo 
he hath alfo delegated and committed part of his care and pro- 
vidence unto them. Taylor. 
We are to remember, that as God is the univerfal monarch 
of the world, fo we have all the’ relation of fel'ow-fubje&ts to 
him; and can pretend no farther jurifdiction over each other, 
than what he has delegated to us. Decay of Piety- 
Why does he wake the correfpondent moon, 
And fill her willing lamp with liquid light, 
Commanding her, with de/egated pow’rs, 
To beautify the world, and blefs the night ? Prior. 
4- To appoint judges to hear and determine a particular caufe. 
DELEGATE. n. f: [delegatus, Latin. ] i 
1. A deputy; a commifioner; a vicar 5 any one that is fent to 
act for, or reprefent another. 
; If after her 
Any fhall live, which dare true good prefer, 
Every fuch perfon is her delegate, 
‘I’ accompliíh that which fhould have been her fate. Donne. 
There mutt be fevere exaćtors of accounts from their dele- 


Afilton. 


gates and minifters of juftice. Teylor. 
Let the young Auftrian then her terrors bear; 
Great as he is, her de/e-ate in war. Prior. 
Elc& by Jove, his delegate of tway, z 
Pope. 


With joyous pride the fummons I’d obcy. 
2. [In ewe" Delegates are perfons delegated or appointed by the 
king’s commiffion to fit, upon an appeal to him, in the court 
of chancery. Blount. 
DE'LEGATE. adj. (delegatus, Latin.] Deputed; fent to a& 
for, or reprefent another. 
Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, muft judge 
the caufes of all pe:fons uprightly and impartially. Tayisr. 
DE'LEGATES [Court of.] A court wherein all caufes of appeal, 
by way of devolution from either of the archbifhops, are de- 
cided. Ayliffe. 
DeELEGA‘TION. n. f. [delegatio, Latin ] 
1. A fending away. , 
2. A putting in commifiion. 
3. The affignment of a debt to another. ; : 
DELENI'FICAL. adj. [delenificus, Latin.] Having virtue to af- 
fwage, or eafe pain. Dit. 
To DELE’TE. v. a. [from delo, Lat ] Ted blot out. Dié?. 
Devere’Riovus. adj. [deleterius, Latin.] Deadly ; deftructive ; 
of a poifonous quality. i 
Many things, neither deleterious by fubftance or quality, are 
yet deftructive by figure, or fome occafional activity. Brown. 
DELE'TRRY. adj. [from deleterius, Lat.] Deftructive; deadly ; 
poifonous. : ; 
Wor doctor epidemick, 
Though ftor’d with deletery med’cines, 
(Which whofoever took is dead fince) 
E’er fent fo vaft a colony . 
To both the under worlds as he. 
Dere’rion. n. f: [deletio, Latin.] 
1. A&t of rafing or blotting out. 
2. A deftruction. 
Indecd, if there be a total deletion of every perfon of the 
eppofing 


Fdudibras. 
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oppofing party or country, then the victory is complete, be- 
caufe none remains to call it in queftion. Hale. 
PAPE. ¢ n.f- [from delwan; Sax. to dig. ] 

1. A mine; a quarry. 

Yet could not fuch mines, without great pains and charges, 
if at all, be wrought: the de/fs would be fo fown with wa- 
ters, that no gins or machines could fuffice to lay and keep 
them cry. Ray. 

2. Earthen ware: counterfeit China ware, made at Delph. 
Thus barter honour for a piece of def: 
Wo, not for China’s ‘wide domain itfelf. Sart. 
Devisa’rion. n. f. [del batio, Latin.] An efflay; a tafte. 
Jo DELIBERATE. v. n. [delibero, Lat.] To think, in order 
to choice; to hefitate. 
A confcious, wife, reflecting caufe, 

WVhich freely move:, and aéts by reafon’s laws ; 

‘That can deshrate means elcét, and find 

Their duc conneétion with the end defign’d. Blackmore. 

When love once pleads admiffion to our hzarts, 
In fpite of all the virtue we can boaft, 
The woman that de/rberates is loft. Addi fon. 
DELI BERATE. adj. [deliberatus, Latin.] 
x. Circumfpe&t ; wary; advifed; diicreet. 
z. Slow; tedious; not fudden. 

Commonly therefore it is for virtuous confiderations, that 
wifdom fo far prevaileth with men as to make them defirous 
of flow and deliberate death, againft the ftream of their fenfual 
inclination. Ftooker. 

Echoes are fome more fudden, and chop again as foon as 
the voice is delivered ; others are more deliicrate, that is, give 
more fpace between the voice and the echo, which is caufed 
by the local necarnefs or diftance. Bacon. 

DELIBERATELY. adu. [from deliberate.] Circumfpe&tly; ad- 
vifedly ; warily. 

He judges to a hair of little indecencies; knows better than 
any man what is not to be written; and never hazards him- 
felf fo far as to fall; but plods on deliberately, and, as a grave 
man ought, is fure to put his ftaff before him. Dryden. 

DELIBERATENESS. z. f{. [from deliberate.] Circumfpection ; 
warinefs; coolnefs ; caution. 

They would not ftay the ripening and feafon of counrifels, 
or fair production of aéts, in the order, gravity, and delibe- 
ratene/s befitting a parliament. King Charles. 

DÈLIBERATION. 2. f. [deliberatio, Latin.] The a& of deli- 
berating; thought in order to choice. — 

If mankind had no power to avoid il! or chufe good by free 
deliberation, it fhould néver be guilty of any thing that was 
done. = . Hammond. 

DELIBERATIVE. adj. [deliberativis, Lat.] Pertaining to deli- 
beration ; apt to confider. 

DELIBERATIVE. m. J. [from the adjeétive.-] The difcourfe in 
which a queftion is deliberated. 

In deliberatives, the point is, what is evil; and of gcòd, 
what is greater ; and of evil, what is lefs. Bacon. 

DE’LICACY. n. f: [delicataffz, French; of deicia, Latin.] 
a. Daintinefs; finenefs in eating. 
On hofpitable thoughts intent, 
. What choice to chufe for delicacy beft. Milton. 
2. Any thing highly pleafing to the fenfes. 
. Thefe delicacies, 
I mean of tafte, fight, fmell, herbs; fruits, and flow’rs, 
Walks, and the melody of birds. Milton. 
3. Softnefs; feminine beauty. 

_ She had never feen a man of a more goodly prefence, in 
whom trong making took not away delicacy, nor beauty fierce- 
nefs. ` Sidney- 

4. Nicety; minute accuracy. 

Van Dyck has even excelled him in the délicacy of his co- 

louring, and in his cabinet pieces. Drydén. 
g. Neatnefs ; elegance of drefs. 
.6. Politenefs ; gentlenefs of mannefs. 
7. Indulgence; gentle treatment. 

Perfons in thofe pofts are ufually born of familie$ noblé and 
rich, and fo derive a weaknefs of conftitution-from the eafe 
and: luxury of their anceftors, and the delicacy of their own 
education. eS Temple. 

‘8. Tendernefs; fcrupuloufnefs; mercifulnefs- 

9. Weaknefs of conftitution. 
De‘ricaTe. adj. (delicat, French.] 
1. Fine; not coarfe; confiftinz of {mall parts. .- 

As muck blood paffeth through the lungs as through gll the 
reft of the body: the circu!ation is quicker, and heat greater, 
and their texture is extremely de.icate. Arbuthnot. 

2. Beautiful; pleafinyg to the eyv. 
3. Nice; plealing to the talte; of an agreeable flavour. i 

‘he chufing of a delicate before a more ordinary difh, is to 
be dune as other human aétions are, in which there are no 
decrees and precife natural limits defcribed. Tay'or. 

4. Dainty ;° defirous of curious meats. 
5- Choice; {e'cét ; excellent. 
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6. Polite; gentle of manners. 
7- Soft; effeminate ; unable to bear hardfhips. 
WVitnefs this army of fuch mafs and charge, _. 
Led by a delicate and tender prince, Shake/péares 
_ Tender and delicate perfons muft needs be -oft angry, they 
have fo many things to trouble them, which more robuft na- 
tures have little fenfe of. Bacon. 
8. Pure; clear. . 
Where they moft breed and haunt, I have obferv’d 
i The air is delicate. Shake/peare. 
De’ticaTeELy. adv. [from delicate.] 
1. Beautifully. 
epee? like variezated tulips, fhow, 


*Tis to their changes half their charms we owe; 
Such happy fpots the nice admiirer take, 
ine by defect, and delicately weak. Pope. 
2. Finely; not coarfely. 
3. Daintily. 


Eat not veficatély, or nicely; that is, be mot troublefome to 
thyfelf or others in the choice of thy meats, or the delicacy 
af thy fauces. Taylor. 

å. Choicely. 

5. Politely. l 

6. Effeminately. ; ! 

De'LICATENESS. 2. f. [from delicate.] The ftate of being de- 
licate ; tendernefs ; foftnefs ; cfkeminacy. 

The delicate woman among you would not adventure to 
fet the fole of her foot upon the ground, for delicatene/s and 
tendernefs. Deuteronomy xxviii. 56. 

De’ticaTtTes. z. f. [from delicate.] Niceties; rarities; that 
which is choice and dainty. 
The fhepherd’s homely curds, 

His cold thin drink, out of his leather bottle, 

All which fecure and fa'eetly he enjoys, 

Is far beyond a prince’s délicates. Shake/peare. 

They their appetites not only feed 

With delicates of leaves and marfhy weed ; 

But with thy fickle reap the rankeft land, 

And minifter the blade with bounteous hand. Dryden. 

With abftinence all delicates he feces, 
And can rega'e himfelf with toaft and cheefe. King. 
De’ziices. n. f pl. [deliciz, Latin.] Pleafures. This word 
is mérely French. | 
And now he has pour’d out his idle mind 
In dainty delices and lavifh joys; ; 
Having hiš warlike wéapons caft behind, 

And flowers in pleafures and vain pleafing toys. Spénfer. 
Deur’cious. adj. [delicicux, French; from delicatus, Latin.) 
xe Sweet; delicate; that affords delight ; agreeable; charming ; 

grateful to the fenfe or mind. 

It is highly probable, that upon Adam/’s difobedience Al- 
mighty God chafed him out of paradife, the faireft and moft 
delicious part of the earth, into fome other the moft barren and 


unpleafant of all the whole globe. Woodward. 
In his laft hours his eafy wit difplay 5 
Like the rich fruit he fings, delicious in decay. Swif?. 
Still on that breaft enamour’d let me lie, 
Still drink delicious pvifon from the eye. Pcpe. 


Deuxicrousty. adv. [from delicious.] Sweetly į pleafantly ; de- 
lightfully. . 
How much fhe hath glorified herfelf and lived delicioufly, fo 
much torment and forrow give her. Revelat. 
Detrcrousness. . /. [from delicious.] Delight; pleafure ; 
oy. 
z "Tee not man judge of himfelf, ot of the bleffings and effi- 
cacy of the facrament itfelf, by aiiy fenfible relifh, by the guft 
and delicicufnefs, which he foretimeés perceives, and other 
timės does not perceive. ' Taylor. 
Derica’rion. n. f. [deligatio, Latin.] A binding up. 
The third intention is dé igation, or retaining the pafts fo 
joined together. Wifeman. 
DELIGHT. n.f. [delice, Fr. from deleéfor, Latin.] 
i. Joy; content; fatisfaction. 
_ And Saul commanded his fervants, faying, commune with 
David fecretly, and fay, behold the king hath de/ight in thee, 
and all his fervants love thee; now therefore be the king’s 
fon-in-law. t Samuel, 
2. That which gives delight. 
Come, fitters, chear we up his f{prights, 
And fhew the beft of our delights : 
We’ll charm.the air to give a found, 
While you perform your antick round. _ Shakefpeare. 
Titus Vefpafian was not more the delight of human kind : 
the univerfal empire made him only known, and more pow- 


erful, but could not make him more beloved. Dryden. 
She was his cate, his hope, and his delight ; 
Moft in his thought, and ever in his fight. Dryden. 


‘To DELIGHT. v. n. [deleéor, Latin.] : 
To pleafe ; to content; to fatisfy 5 to afford pleafure. 
Delight thyfelf alfo in the Lord, and he fhall give thee the 
defires of thine heart. Pfalm xxxvii. 4. 


Poop 
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Poor infe&is, whereof fome are bees, delighted with flowers, 
and their fweetnefs; others beetles, delighted with other kinds 
of viands. . Locke. 

He heard, he took, and pouring down his throat, 


Delighted, fwill’d the large luxurious draught. Pope. 

To DELIGHT. v.n. To have delight or pleafure in. It is 
followed by iz. 

Doth my lord, the king, delight in this thing ? 2 Sam. 


Bleffed is the man that feareth the Lord, that delighteth 

greatly zz his commandments. Pfalms. 

DELIGHTFUL. adj. [from delight and full.] Pleafant; charm- 
ing; full of delight. 

e was given to fparing in fo immeafurable fort, that he 

did not only bar himfelf from the delightful, but almoft from 


the neceffary ufe thereof. Sidney. 
No fpring nor fummer on the mountain feen, 
Smiles with gay fruits, or with delightful green. Addifon. 


DELYGHTFULLY. adv. Pleafantly ; charmingly ; with delight. 
voice! once heard 

Delightfully, Increafe and multiply 5 

Now death to hear! Milton. 

DELYGHTFULNEsSS. 7. /. [from delizght.] Pleafure; comfort ; 
fatisfa&tion. 

‘This indeed fhews the excellency of the objeét, but doth 
not altogether take away the delightfulne/s of the knowledge. 

TLillotjon. 
DELIGHTSOME. adj. [from de/ight.] Pleafant; delightful. 

‘The words themfelves being fo ancient, the knitting of them 
fo fhort and intricate, and the whole periods and compafs of 
his fpeech fo delight/ome for the roundnefs, and fo grave for 
the ftrangenefs. Spenfer. 

God has furnifhed every one with the fame means of ex- 
changing hunger and thirft for delight/ome vigour. Grew.: 

DELIGHTSOMELY. adu. [from delight/ome.] Pleafantly; ina 
delightful manner. 

DELI'’GHTSOMENESS. 2. f. [from delight/ome.] Pleafantnefs ; de- 
lightfulnefs. 

To DELIYNEATE. v. a. [delineo, Latin. ] 

x. To draw the firft draught of a thing; to defign. 

2. Io paint in colours; to reprefent a true likenefs in a picture. 

'The licentia pictoria is very large: with the fame reafon 
they may delincate old Neftor like Adonis, Hecuba with He- 
len’s face, and Time with Abfolom’s head. Brown's Vul. Err. 

3- To defcribe; to fet forth in a lively manner. 

It followeth to delineate the region in which God firft 
planted his delightful garden. Raleigh. 

I have not here time to delineate to you the glories of God’s, 
heavenly kingdom; nor, indeed, could I tell you, if I had; 
what the happinefs of that place and portion is. Wake. 

DELINEA‘TION. n. f- [delineatio, Latin.] ‘The firft draught of 
` a thing. 

In Aa orthographical fchemes there fhould be a true deli- 
‘meation, and the juft dimenfions of each face, and of what 

. things belong to it, i Mort. 
DELI'NIMENT. n. f- [delinimentum, Latin.] A mitigating, or 
affwaging. Dic. 
DELINQUENCY. 2. f- [delinguentia, Latin.] A fault; a 
_ failure in duty ; a mifdeed. 

‘They never punifh the greateft and moft intolerable de/in- 
quency Of the tumults, and their > nase King Charles. 

an 

Thy years determine like the age of man, 

‘That thou fhouldft my delinguencies exquires 

And with variety of tortures tire? Sandys. 

A delinquent ought to be cited in the place or jurifdiction 
where the delinguency was committed by him. Ayliffe. 

DELINQUENT. z. f. [from delinguens, Latin.] An offender; 
one that has committed a crime or fault. 
Such an: envious ftate, 

‘That fooner will accufe the magiftrate 

Than the delinquent; and will rather grieve 

‘The treafon is not aéted, than believe. Ben. Jobnfon. 

All three ruined, not by war, or any other difafter, but b 
juftice and fentence, as delinquents and criminals; all three 
famous writers. Bacon. 

He had, upon frivolous furmifes, been fent for asa delin- 
guent, and been brought upon his knees at the bar of both 
houfes. Dryden. 

To DE’LIQUATE. v. n. [deligueo, Latin.] To melt; to be 
diffolved. 

It will be refolved into aliquor very analogous to that which 
the chymifts make of falt of tartar, left in moift cellars to 
deliquate. Boyle. 

Such an ebullition as we fee made by the mixture of fome 
chymical liquors ; as oil of vitriol, and deliguated falt of tar- 
tar. Cudwsrth. 

DELIQUA’TION. 7. f: [deliguatio, Latin.] A melting ; a dif- 
folving. 

DELI SUIUM. n. f- [Latin. A chymical term.] A diftillation 
by the force of fire, ora diflolving any calcined matter, by 
hanging it up in moift cellars, into a lixivious humour. Diċ. 
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DELI'RAMENT. 2. f. [delframentum, Lat.] A doting or foolith 
idle ftory. Did. 

To DELIRATE. v. n. [delire, Latin.] To dote; to rave; to 
talk or act idly. Dia.” 

DELIRA'TION. 2. f- [deliratio, Latin.] Dotage; folly; mad- 
nefs. Dict, 

DELIRIOUS. adj. [delirius, Latin.] 

I. Light-headed ; raving; doting. 

‘Lhe people about him faid he had been for fome hours geli- 
rious; but when I faw him he had his underftanding as well 
as ever I knew. Swift. 

On bed 


Delirious flung, fleep from his pillow fies. Thomfon. 
DELIRIUM. n.f- [Latin.] Alienation of mind; dotage. 

‘Too great alacrity and promptnefs in anfwering, efpecially 
in perfons naturally of another temper, is a fign of an approach- 
ing delirium; and in a feverifh delirium there is a {mall in- 
fiammiation of the brain. Arbuthnet. 

Devirica’rion. #. /. [from de/itigo, Latin.] A ftriving; a 
chiding; a contending. Lid. 

Zo DELIVER. v. a. [delivrer, French.] 

t. To give; to yield; to offer ; to prefent. 

In any cafe thou fhalt deliver him the pledge again when 
the fun goeth down. i Deuteronomy xxiv. 13. 

Now therefore receive no more money of your acquain- 
tance, but deliver it for the breaches of the houfe. z Kings. 

Yet within three days fhall Pharaoh lift up thine head, and 
reftore thee unto thy place ; and thou fhalt deliver Pharaoh’s 
cup into his hand, after the former manner, when thou waft 
his butler. Genefis xl. 13. 

It was no wonder that they, who at fuch a time could be: 
corrupted to frame and deliver {uch a petition, would not be 
reformed by fuch an anfwer-. Dryden. 

2. To caft away ; to throw off. 
Charm’d with that virtuous draught, th’ exalted mind 

All fenfe of woe de/ivers to the wind. Pope. 

3- To furrender; to put into one’s hands. 

And David faid to him, canft thou bring me down to this 
company? And he faid, fwear unto me by God, that thou 
wilt neither kill me, nor deliver me into the hands of my 
mafter, and I will bring thee down to thiscompany. , 

x Samuel. 

‘They obeyed not thy commandments, wherefore thou haft 
delivered us for a fpoil, and unto captivity. Tob. iii. 4. 

4- To fave; to refcue. 

Deliver me, O my God, out of the hand of the wicked, 
out of the hand of the unrighteous and cruel man. 

E Pfalm lxxi. 42 

I was like to be apprehended for the witch of Brainford ; 
but that my admirable dexterity of wit, ceunterfeiting the. 
action of an old woman, delivered me. Shake/peare. 

‘Thus fhe the captive did deliver 5 
The captive thus gave up his quiver. 
5. To fpeak 5 to tell ; to relate; to utter; to pronounce. 
A mirth-moving jeft, 
Which his fair tongue, conceit’s expofitor, 
Delivers in fuch apt and gracious words, 


Prior. 


‘That aged ears play truant at his tales. Shaki/pearat 
‘Tell me your highnefs’ pleafure ; à 
What from your grace I fhall deliver to him. Shakefpeare. 


I knew a clergyman, who appeared to deliver his fermon 


without looking into his notes. } 
6. To difburden r woman of a child. Seus 
On her fright and fears, 
She is fomething before kas time deliver’d. Shakefpeare. 
‘Tully was long ere he could be delivered of a few verfes, 
and thofe poor ones too. Peacham. 


To DELIVER over. vV. a. 
x. To put into another’s hands; to leave to the difcretion of 
another. 

Deliver me not over unto the will of mine enemies ; for 
falfe witneffes are rifen up againft me, and fuch as breathe out 
cruelty. Pfalms. 

The conftables have delivered her over to me, and fhe fhall 
have .whipping enough, I warrant her. Shakefpeare. 

2. To give from hand to hand; to tranfmit. 

If a true account may be expected by future ages from the 
prefent, your lordfhip will be detivered over to pofterity in a 
fairer character than I have given. Dryden. 

To DELIVER up. v. a. 
1. To furrender ; to give up. 
*He that {pared not his own fon, but delivered him up for us 
all, how fhall he not, with him alfo, freely give us all things ? 
scé 5 Rom. viii. 32. 
Are the cities that I got with wounds, 
Deliver’d up again with peaceful words? 
Happy having fuch a fon, 
‘That would deliver up his greatnefs fo 
Into the hand of juftice. 
DELIVERANCE. z. fe [delivrance, French.] 
x. The act of delivering a thing to another. 


Shake/peare. 
` Shakefpeare. 


The 
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2. The act of freeing from captivity, flavery, or any oppreffion ; 
refcue. 

He hath fent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deli- 

weran-e to the captives, and recovering of fight to the blind, 


to fet at liberty thofe that are bound. Like. 

-O God, command deliverances for Jacob. Pfalms. 
Whate’er befalls, your life {hall be my care 5 

One death, or one deliv’ rance we will fhare. Dryden. 


3. The act of fpeaking ; utterance; pronunciation: 
If ferioufly I may convey my thoughts 

In this my light delivernce, I have {poke 

With onc that inher fex, her years profeffion, 

Wiidom and conftancy, hath amaz’d me more 

Than I dare blame my weaknefs. 

4. The act of bringing children. 
We’er mother i 

Rejoic’d deliverance more. Shake/peare. 

People have a fuperftitious belicf, that in the labour of wo- 
men it helpeth to the ealy deliverane. ; Bacon. 
ELI’VERER. x. /. [from de/iver.] 

x. A faver; arefcuer; a preferver ; a releafer. 

It doth notably fet forth the confent of all nations and ages, 
in the approbation of the extirpating and debellating of giants, 
monfters, and foreign tyrants, not only as lawful, g a as me- 
ritorious even of divine honour; and this, although the deii- 


Shakéefpeare. 


werer came from the one end of the world unto the other. 
i Bacon. 
By that feed 
Is meant thy great deliverer, who'fhall bruife 
The ferpent’s head. Milton. 


Andrew Doria has a ftatue ereéted to hsm at the entrance 
of the doge’s palace, with the glorious title of de/iverer of the 
commonwealth ; and one of his family another, that calls him 


its preferver. . Addifon. 
Him their deffuverer Europe does confefs, 

All tongues extol him, all religions blefs. Halifax. 

She wifhes for death, asa deliverer from pain. Bolingbroke. 


2. A relater; one that communicates fomething by fpeech or 
writing. 

Divers chymical experiments, delivered by fober authors, 
have been believed falfe, only becaufe the menftruums, or 
other materials employed in the unfuccetsful trials of them, 
were not as highly reétificd, or otherwife as exquifitely depu- 
ratcd, as thofe that were ufed by the deliverers of thoile expe- 


riments. Boyle. 
Detri’veryY. #. f. [from the verb. ] 
1- The a&t of delivering, or giving. 
2. Releafe; refcue; faving. 
i He twore, with fobs, 
That he would labour my delivery. Shake/peare. 


3- A furrender; giving up. 

After the deivery of your royal father’s perfon into the 
hands of the army, I undertaking to the queen mother, th 
I would find fome means to get accefs to him, fhe was pleafed 
to fend me. Denham, 

Nor did he in any degrce contribute to the delivery of his 
houfe, which was at firit imagined, becaufe it was fo ill, or 
net at all defended. Clarendon. 

4. Utterance ; pronunciation ; fpeech. 

We alledge what the {criptures themfelves do ufually fpeak, 
for the faving force of the word of God, not with reftraint to 
any certain kind of delivery, but however the fame fhall 
chance to be made known. £looker. 

s. Ufe of the limbs; aéctivity. 

‘The carl was the taller, and much the ftronger; but the 

duke had the neater limbs, and freer delivery. eV otton. 
6. Childbirth. 
Like as a woman with child, that draweth near the time of 
her delivery, isin pain, and cricth out. Lfaiah. 
Der. z. / [from dal, Dutch.] — 
1. A pit; a valley; a hole in the ground; any cavity in the 
earth. Obfolete. 
The while, the like fame unhappy ewe, 
WV hofe clouted leg her hurt doth thews 


Fell headlong into a del. Spenfer. 
I know each lanc, and cvery alley green, j 
Dingle, or bufhy dell of this wild wood. Milton. 
But, foes to fun-fhine, moft they took delight 
In dei? and dales, conceal’d from human fight. Tickell. 


DELPHI. x. /: [from Delft, the name of the capital of Delft- 
land.] A fine fort of earthen warc. 
A fupper wory of herfelf; : 
Five nothings in five plates of de/ph. Swift. 
DrLroIiDE. adj. (from delta, the- fourth letter of the Greek 
alphabet ; fo called by reafon of its refembling this letter.] 
An epithet applied to a triangular mufcle arifing from the 
clavicula, and from the procefs of the fame, whofe action 1s 
to raile the arm upward. 
Cut ftill “more of the deltoide mufcle, and carry the arm 
backward. i Sharp. 
Dervu’Sance. adj. [from delude.] Liable to be deceived; that 
is caly impofed on. 
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Not well unde:ftanding omnifcience, he is not fo reaay 
to deceive himfelf as to fallify unto him whofe cogitation is 
no ways deludable. . Brown's Vulgar £rrours. 

Yo DELU’DE. v. a. [deludo, Latin. ] 
1. To beguile; to cheats to deceive; to impofe on. 
O, give me leave, I have deluded you ; 
”Fwas neither Charles, nor yet the duke I nam`d, 


But Reignier, king of Naples, that prevail’d. Shakcfp. 
Let not the Trojans, with a feign’d pretence 
_Of proffer’d peace, delude the Latian prince. Dryden. 


2. To difappoint ; to fruftrate. 
DELU DER. n. /. [from delude.] 
1. A beguiler; a deceiver; an impoftor; a cheat; a falfe pre- 
tender. ` 
Say, flatterer, fay, ah fair deluder {peak ; 
Anfwer me this, cre yet my heart does break. Glanville. 
Jo DELVE. v. a. [velpan, Sax. delven, Dut. perhaps from 
-deADak, ahog. Junius.) 
1. To dig; to open the ground with a fpade. 
It fhall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below the mines, 
And blow them at the moon. Shakefpeare. 
Delve of convenient depth your threfhing floor : 
W ith temper’d clay then fill and face it-o’er. 
Befides, the filthy fwine will oft invade 
hy firminclofure, and with delving fnout 
The rooted foreft undermine. 


Dryden. 


Philips. 


‘2. To fathom ; to fift; to found one’s opinion. 


What’s his. name and birth? 
— I cannot delve him tothe root: his father f 
Was call’d Sicilius. ` Shake/peares 
De’ive. n. /. [from the verb.] A ditch; a pitfal; aden; a 
cave. 
He by and by 
His feeble feet dire&ted to the cry 5 
Which to that fhady delve him brought at laft, 
Where Mammon earft did fun his treafury. 
Such a light and metall’d dance 
Saw you never yet in France ; 
And by landmen, for the nonce, 
That turn round like grindle-ftones, 
Which they dig out fro’ the delves, 
For their bairns bread, wives, and felvés. B. ae at 
A DeLve of Coals. A certain quantity of coals dug in the mine 
or pit. Dict. 
De’tver. z. f. [from delve.] A digger; one that opens the 
ound with a fpade. 
DE’LUGE. 2./f. (deluge, French, from diluvium, Latin.] 
x. A general inundation ; a laying intirely under water. 
he apoftle doth plainly intimate, that the old world was 
fubjeét to perifh by a deluge, as this is fubjeét to perifh by 
conflagration. Burnet. 
2. Án overflowing of the natural bounds of a river. 
But if with bays and dams they ftrive to force 
His channel to a new or narrow courfe, 
No longer then within his banks he dwells, 
Firft to a torrent, then a deluge fwells. 
3- Any fudden and refiftlefs calamity. 
Yo DE LUGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Todrown; to lay totally under water. 
The reftlefs food the land would overflow, 
By which the de/ug’d earth would ufelefs grow. 
Still the battering waves rufh in 
Implacable, ’till de/ag’d by the foam 
The fhip finks, found’ring in the vaft abyfs. Philips. 
2. Tooverwhelm; to caufeto fink under the weight of any 
calamity. 
At length corruption, like a general Hood, 
Shall deluge all. > 
DELUSION. n. f. [delufio, Latin.] 
1. A cheat; guile; deceit; treachery; fraud ; collufion; falfe- 
hood. oi 
2. A falfe reprefentation ; illufion; errour; a chimerical thought. 
Who therefore feeks in thefe 


S; penfer è 


Denham. 


Blackmore. 


Pope. 


True wifdom, finds her not, or by delufion. Milton. 
I waking, view’d with grief the rifing fun, ; 
And fondly mourn’d the dear delufion gonc. Prior. 


DeLu’sioy. adj. [from delufus, Latin.] Apt to deccive; be- 
guiling; impofing on. . 
When, fir’d with paffion, we attack the fairs 


Delufive fighs and brittle vows we bear. Prior. 
1 he happy whimfey you purfuc, 

"Till you at length believe it true : 

Caught by your own delufive art, ; 

You fancy firft, and then affert. Prior. 


While the bafe and groveling multitude of different nations, 
ranks and ages were liftening to the de/ufive deities, thofe of a 
more ercét afpeét and cxalted {pirit feparated themfelves from 
the reft. Tatler. 
A vaft variety of phenomena, and thofe many of them fo 
delufive, that it is very hard to efcape impofition and miftake. 
Woodward. 

6 O Deku ‘sory. 
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Dervu’sory. adj. [from delufus, Latin.] Apt to believe. 
This confidence is founded on no better foundation than a 
delufory prejudice. Glanville. 
De’MAGOGUE. n. f. [enwaywyG@.] A ringleader of the rabble; 
a populous and factious orator. 
Who were the chief demagogues and patrons of tumults, to 
fend for them, to flatter and embolden them. King Charles. 
_ A plaufible, infignificant word, in the mouth of an expert 
demagogue, is a dangerous and dreadful weapon. South. 
Demofthenes and Ciccro, though each of them a leader, 
or, as the Greeks called it, a demagogie, in a popular ftate, 
yet feem to differ in their practice upon this branch of their 
art. Swift. 
DeEMA‘IN. 
DEMEN. 
DEME'SNE. 
That land which a man holds originally of himfelf, called 
dominium by the civilians, and oppofed to feodum or fee, 
which fignifics thofe that are held of a fuperior lord. It is 
fometimes ufcd alfo for a diftinétion between thofe lands that 
the lord of the manor has in his own hands, or in the hands 
of his leffce, demifed or let upon a rent for a term of .years 
or life, and fuch other lands appertaining to the faid manor as 
bclong to free or copyholders ; although the copyhold belong- 
ing to any manor, according to many good lawyers, is allo 


gn f- (domaine, French.] 


accounted desmcans. Philips. 
Having now provided 
A gentleman of noble parentage, > 
Of fair demcefnes, youthful, and nobly allied. Shakefpeare. 
‘That earldom indced had a royal jurifdi€tion and fei ag? Se 
though the lands of that county in demef/ne were poffefied for 
the moft part by the ancient inheritors. Davies. 


The defects in thofe acts for planting foreft- trees might be 
fully fupplicd, fince they have hitherto been wholly ineffgc- 
tual, except about the deme/nes of a few gentlemen: and even 
there, in general, very unfkilfully made, and thriving accord- 
ingly. Swift. 

DeniaA’np. z. f. [demand, French.] 
I1. Acclaim; a challenging ; the afking of any thing with au- 
thority. 

This matter is by the decrce of the watchers, and the de- 
mand by the word of the holy ones. Daniel. 

Giving vent, gives life and ftrength to our appetites; and 
he that has the confidence te turn his wifhes into demands, 
will be but a little way from thinking he ought to obtain 
them. Locke. 

2. A gucftion ; an interrogation. 
3- The calling for a thing in order to purchafe it. 

My bookfeller tells me, the dermand for thofe my papers in- 
creafes daily. Addifon. 

4. [In law.] The afking of what is duc. It hath alfo a proper 
fignification diftinguifhed from plaint; for all civil a€tions are 
purfued either by demands or plaints, and the purfuer is called 
demandant or plaintiff. There are two manners of demands, 
the one of dced, the other in law: in deed, as in every pre- 
cipe, there is exprefs demand: in law, as every entry in land- 
diftrefs for rent, taking or fcifing of goods, and fuch like aéts, 
which may be done without any words, are demands in law. 


Blount. 
Zo DEMA/ND. v. a. [demander, French.]} 
1. To claim; to afk for with authority. 
‘The pound of flefh, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly bought, ’tis mine, and I willhaveit. Shake/peare. 
2. To queftion ; to interrogate. 

And when Uriah was come unto him, David demanded of 
him how Joab did, and how the people did, and how the 
war profpered. 3 2 Samuel. 

If any friend of Cæfar’s demand, why Brutus rofe againft 
Cæfar, this is my anfwer: Not that I loved Cæfar lefs, but 


that I loved Rome more. Shakefpeare. 
Young one, 
Inform us of thy fortunes ; for, it feems, 
They crave to be demanded. Shakefpeare. 


The oracle of Apollo being demanded, when the war and 
.mifery of Greece fhould have an end, reply’d, When they 
would double the altar in Delos, which was of a cubick form. 

Peacham. 
3. [Inlaw.] To profecute in a real aétion. 
IDEM A‘NDABLE. adj. [from demand. "That may be demanded ; 
requefted; afked for. 

All fums demandable, cither for licence of alicnation to be 
made of lands holden in chief, or for the pardon of any fuch 
alienation, already made without licence, have been ftayed in 
the way to the hanaper. Bacon. 

DEMANDANT. z. /. [from demand.) He who is aétor or 
plaintiff in a real action, becaufe he demandeth lands. 
Coke. 

One of the witneffles depofed, that dining on a Sunday 
with the demandant, whofe wife had fat below the fquire’s lady 
at church, fhe the faid wife dropped fome exprcffions, as if 
fhe thought her hufband ought to be knighted. Specfator. 
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DEMANDER, #. /. [demandeur, French.] 

1. One that requires a thing with authority. 

2. One that afks a civil queftion. 

3. Onc that afks for a thing in order to purchafce it. 

They grow very faft and fat, which alfo bettereth thcir 
tafte, and delivereth them to the dewmanders ready ufe at all 
feafons. Carew. 

4. A dunner; ohe that demands a debt. 
Deme’an. 2. /. [from demener, French.] p 
a. A mean; prcfence; carriage; demeanour ; deportiment. 
At his feet, with forrowful demean, 
And deadly huc, an armed corfe did lie. Spenfer. 
To DEME'AN. v. a. [from demener, French.] 
x. To behave: to carry one’s felf. 

Thofe plain and legible lines of duty requiring us to de- 
‘mean ourfelves to God humbly and devoutly, to our governors 
obediently, and to our neighbours juítly, and to ourfelves 
foberly and temperately. South. 

A man cannot doubt but that there is a God; and that, 
according as he demeans him{fclf towards him, he will make 
him happy or miferable for ever. Tillotfon. 

Strephor had long perplex’d his brains, 

How with fo high a nymph he might 

Demean himfelf the wedding-night. 

2. To leflen ; to debafe; to aE P EA 
Now, out of doubt, Antipholis is mad ; 
Elfe he would never fo demcan himfelf. Shake/peare. 
DemMe’aNour. 2. f. [demener, Fr.} Carriage; behaviour. 

Of fo infupportable a pride he was, that where his deeds 

might well ftir envy, his demeanour did rather breed difdain. 
Sidney. 
Angels beft like us, when we are moft like unto them Se. 


Swift. 


all parts of decent demeanour. Hooker. 
, His geftures fierce 
He mark’d, and mad demeanour, then alone, 
As he fuppos’d, all unobferv’d, unfeen. Milton. 
‘To whom thus Eve, with fad demeanour meek, 
Ill worthy I, fuch title fhould belong 
To me tranfgreffor ! Milton. 


He was of a courage not to be daunted, which was mani- 
fefted in all his aétions, efpecially in his whole demeanour at 
the ifle of Ree, both at the landing, and upon the retreat. 

Clarendon. 

DeEmMe’anws. 2. f| pl. An eftate in goods or lands; that which 
aman poflefics in his own right. 

Jo DEMENTATE. v. n. [demento, Latin.] To grow mad. 

DEMENTA’TION. z. /. [dementatio, Latin.] A being mad, or 
frantick. 

Deme’ritr. 2. f- [demérite, Fr. ftom demeritus, of demercors 
Latin.] The oppofite to merit; ill-deferving; what makes 
one worthy of blame or punifhment. 

a ig Bl ce not be able once to ftir, 
fhould 


or to murmur, but it 
known, and they fhortened according to their de- 


merits. 5 Spenfer. 
Thou liv’f by me; to me thy breath refign ; 
Mine is the nicrit, the demerit thine. Dryden. 


Whatever they acquire by their induftry or ingenuity, 
fhould be fecure, unlefs forfeited by any demerit or eoffence 
againit the cuftom of the family. Tonple. 

2. Anciently the fame with merit; defert. 

*Tis yet to know, 

Which when I know that boafling is an honour, 

I fhall premulgate, I fetch my life and being 

From men of royal fiege ; and my demerits 

May fpeak, unbonneting, to as proud a fortune 

As this that I have reach’d. Shake/peare. 

To DeEME’RIT. V. a. [demeriter, French.] To deferve blame 
or punifhment. 

DemeE’RsED. adj. [from demerfus, of demergo, Lat.] Plunged ; 
drowned. ič. 

Deme’rsion. 2. f: [demerfio, Latin.] 

I. A drowning. ` 

2. [In chymiítry.] The putting any medicine in a diffolving 
liquor. Dict. 

DEME’'SNE. See DEMAIN. 

DEMI. infeparable particle. (demi, Fr. dimidium, Lat.] Half; 
one of two equal parts. “This word is only ufed in compofi- 
tion ; as demigod, that is, half human, half divine. 

DEMI-CANNON. 2. f. [demi and cannon.) 

Demi-cannon Lowi. A great gun that carries a ball of 
thirty pouhds weight and fix inches diameter. Ihe diameter 
of the Wre is fix inches two eighth parts. Did. 

DEMI-CANNON Ordinary. A great gun fix inches four eights 
diameter in the bore, twelve foot long. It carries a thot fix 
inches one fixth diameter, and thirty-two pounds weight. 

Dic. 

DeEMI-CANNON Of the greatef? Size. A gun fix inches and fix 
eighth parts diameter in the bore, twelve foot long. It car- 
ries a ball of fix inches five eights diametcr,. and thirty-fix 
pounds weight. icl. 

Whar ! this a fleeve ? Tis like a demi-cannsn: Shakefp- 


Ten 
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Ten engines, that fhall be of equal force either to a cannon 
or demi-cannon, Culverin or demi-culverin, may be framed at 
the fame price that one ofthefe will amount to. ‘ /MW¥ilkins. 
EMiI-CULVERIN. ”./. [demi and culverin.] 

DEMI-CULVERIN Of the lowef? Size. A gun four inches two 
eights diameter in the bore, and ten feet long. It carries a 
ball four inches diameter, and nine pounds weight. ` Die?. 

DEMI-CULVERIN Ordinary. A gun four inches four eights 
diameter in the bore, ten footlong. It carries a ball four 
inches two eights diameter, and ten pounds eleven ounces 
weight. 

DeEMI-CULVERIN, elder Sort. A gun four inches and fix eights 

* diameter in the bore, ten foot one third in length. It carrics 
a ball four inches four eight parts diameter, and twelve pounds 
eleven ounces weight. Adit. Did. 

They continue a perpetual volley of demi-culwerins. Ral. 

The army: left two demi-culverins, and two other good 
guns. ` Clarendon. 

DEMI-DEVIL. 2. f. — and devil.] Partaking of infernal 
mature ; half a devil, 

Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devi/, 

Why he hath thus enfnar’d my foul and body Shake/p. 

DEMI-GOD. n. f. [demi and god.) Partaking of divine nature ; 
half a god; an hero produced by the cohabitation of divinities 
with mortals, 

He took his leave of them, whofe eyes bad him farewel 

. with tears, making temples to him as to a demi-god. Sidney. 
Be gods, or angels, demi-gods. Milton. 
‘Tranfported demi-gods ftood round, 

And men grew heroes at the found, 

Enflam’d with glory’s charms. Pope. 

Nay, half in heaven, except (what’s mighty odd) 

A fit of vapours cloud this demi-god. Pope. 

DEMI-LANCE. n. f- [demi and lance.) A lightlance; a fpear ; 
a half-pike. 

On their fteel’d heads, their demi lances wore 

Small pennons, which their ladies colours bore. 

Light demi-lances from afar they throw, 

Faften’d with leathern thongs to gaul the foe. 

Demi-Man. n. f. [demi and man.] Half a man, 
reproach. 

We muft adventure this battle, left we perifh by the com- 
plaints of this barking demi-man. Knolles. 

DEMI-WoLr. nay A [aemz and wolf.] Half a wolf; anrongrel 
dcg between a dog and wolf. yeifca. 

Spaniels, curls, 
Showghs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are cleped 
All by the name of dogs. Shakefpeare. 

Demr’se. n./: [from demetre, demis, demife, French.] Death ; 
deceafe. It is feldom ufed but in formal and ceremonious 
language, 

About a month before the demife of queen Anne, the author 
retired. Swift. 

Jo DEMISE. v. a. [demis, demife, French.] ‘To grant: at 
one’s death ; to grant by will; to bequeath. 

My executors fhall not have power to demife my lands to 
be purchaied. Swift 

Dermy’ssion. 2. f- [demiffio, Latin.] Degradation; diminu- 
ion of dignity ; depreffion. 

Inexorable rigour is worfe than a lafche demiffion of fove- 
reign authority. i L’ Efirange. 

Zo DEMIT. v. a. [demitto, Latin.] To deprefs; to hang 
down 5 to let fall. i 

hen they are in their pride, that is, advancing their 
train, if they decline their neck to thc ground, they prefently 
demit, and let fall the fame. rown. 

DEMO’CRACY. 2. /: [dnpeoxeatia.] One of thé three forms 

of government; that in which the fovereign power is neither 
lodged in one man, nor in the nobles, but in the collective 
body of the people. , 

While many of the fervants, by induftry and virtue, ar- 
rive at riches and efteem, then the nature of the government 
inclines to a democracy. Temple. 

The majority having the whole power of the community, 
may employ all that power in making laws, and executin 
thofe laws; and there the form of the government is a perfi 
democracy. Locke. 

DemocrRA’‘TICAL. adj. [from democra y.] Pertaining to a po- 
pular government; popular. 

‘They are ftill within the line of vulgarity, and are democra- 
tical enemies to truth, Brown, 

As the goverment of England has a mixture of democgati- 
cal in it, fo the right of inventing political lyes, eh aa in 
the people. rbuthnot. 

To DEMOLISH. v. a. [demolir, French ; demolior, Latin. ] 

1. To thrown down buildings 3 to taze; to deftroy. 

I expected the fabrick of my book would long fince have 


Dryden. 
Dryden. 


A term of 


been demolifhed, and laid éven with the ground. Tillotjon. 
Red lightning play’d along the firmament, 
And their dem:/i/h’d works to pieces rent, Dryden. 


DEM 


Demo’risueR, X. J. [from démolif>.] One that throws dow? 
buildings ; a deftroyer; a layer wafte. 
Demouri’tTion. z. f. [from demoli/>.] The act of overthrow- 
ing or demolifhing buildings; deftruction. i 
Two gentlemen fhould have the direction in the demolition 
of Dunkirk. . Swift. 
DEMON. ». f. (demon, Latin; Sxipwv.] A fpirit ; generally 
an evil fpirit ; a devil. : 
I felt him ftrike, and now I fee him fly :. 
Curs’d demon ! O for ever broken lie 
Thofe fatal fhafts,; by which I inward bleed, 


Pre E ¢ adj. [from demon. 


> 


Prior, 


x. Belonging to the devil; devilifh. 


He, all unarm’d, 

Shall chafe thee with the terror of his voice 

From thy demoniack holds, pofieffion foul. Nilton. 

2. Influenced by the devil; produced by diabolical poffeffion. 

Demoniack phrenfy, moping melancholy. . Milt. 

DEMO’ NIACK. 7#. f- [from the adjeétive.] One pofleffed by 
the devil 3; one whofe mind is difturbed and agitated by the 
power of wicked and unclean fpirits. 

‘Thofe lunaticks and demoniacks that were reftored to their 
right mind, were fuch as fought after him, and believed in 
him. Bentley. 

rai e h adj. [from demon.] Devilifh ;' of the nature of 

evils. 
Demonian fpirits now, from the'element 

Each of his reign allotted, rightlier called 

, Pow’rs of fire, air, water, and earth beneath. Milton. 

Demono’cracy. z. f. [daipwv and xparfw.] The power of 
the devil. à Dict. 

DEMONO'LOTRY. 7: f. Saipwv and Adrpesa.] The worfhip of 
the devil. Dict. 

DeEmono’Locy. n. f. [ðæipev and aóy©-.] Difcourfe of the 
nature of devils. Thus king James entitled his book con- 
cerning witches. À 

DEMONSTRABLE. adj. [demonffrabilis, Lat.] That which may 
be proved beyond doubt or contradiétion ; that which may be 
made not sid probable, but evident. | 

The grand articles of our belief are as demonfirable as geo- 
metry. À MU. 

DEMONSTRABLY. adv. [from demonftrable.] In fuch a man- 
mer as admits of certain proof ; evidently ; beyond poffibility 
of contradiction. paket 

He fhould have compelled his minifters to execute the law, 
in cafes that demon/trably concerned the publick peace. C7. 

Ze DEMONSTRATE. v: a. [demon/tro, Latin.] To prove 
with the higheft degree of certainty ; to prove in fuch a man- 
ner as reduces the contrary pofition to evident abfurdity. 

We cannot demon/ftrate thefe things fo, as to fhew that the 
contrary often involves a contradiction. Tillotfon. 

DEMONSTRA’ TION. ». {. [demonftratio, Latin.] 

1. The higheft degree of deducible or argumental evidence ; 
the ftrongeft degree of proof; fuch proof as not only evinces 
the pofition proved to be true, but fhews the contrary pofi- 
tion to be abfurd and impoffible. 

What appeared to be true by ftrong and invincible demon- 
JStration, fuch as wherein it is not by any way poffible to Be 
deceived, thereunto the mind doth neceffarily affent. Ahoker. 

Where the agreement or difagreement of any thing is plain- 
ly and clearly perceived, it is called demon/fration.. Locke. 

2. fodublrable evidences of the fenfes or reafon. Ë 

Which way foever we turn ourfelves, we are encountered 
with clear evidences and fenfible demon/frations of a Deity. Zz//. 

DEMO'NSTRATIVE. adj. [demonffrativas, Latin. ] 

+ Having the power of demontftration 3; invincibly conclufive ; 
certain. i 

An argument neceflary arid demonfirative, is fuch as, being 
propofed unto any man, and underítood, the man cannot 
chufe but inwardly yield. looker. 

2. Having the power of expreffing clearly and certainly. i 

Painting js neceflary to all other arts, becaufe of the need 
which they have of demonfirątive figures, which often give 
more light to the underftandipe than the cleareft difcourfes we 
can make. Dryden. 

DEMO'NSTRATIVEŁY. adv. [from demonfirative.]) 

1. With evidence not to be oppofed or doubted. 

o man, in matters of this life, requires‘an aflurance either 
*of the good which he defigns, or of the evil which he avoids, 


from arguments demon/firatively certain. South. 
Firtt, I demonffratively prove, 
‘That feet were only made to move. Prior. 


2. Clearly; plainly; with certain knowledge. 
Demonfiratively underftanding the fimplicity of perfeétion, 
it was not in the power of earth to work them from it. B-own. 
DemonstRa’ Tor. n. f. [from demonfirate.] One that proves; 
once that teaches; onc that demonftrates. 
DeEMonsTRA’TORY. adj. [from demonffrate.] Having the ten- 
dency to demontftrate. 
DEMU'LCENT. 


DEM 


D EMU'LCENT. adj. [demaleens, Latin.] 
n æ; affuafive. : 
z eafe, being deprived of any aromatick parts, are mild and 
demulcent. in the higheft degree ; but being full of acrial par- 
- ticles; are flatulent, when diffolved by digeftion. Arbuthnot. 
To DEMUR. v. n. [demeurer, French; dimorare, Italian; 
demorari, Latin. ] 


Softening 3 mollify- 


1. To delay a procefs in law by doubts and objections. Sec 
DEMURRER. 
To this plea the plaintiff demurred. IFaltorn. 


2. To paufe in uncertainty; to fufpend determination ; to hefi- 
tate ; to delay the conclufion of an affair. J 
Upon this rub the Englifh ambaffadour thought fit to ge- 
nur, and fo fent into England to receive directions from the 
lords of the council. Hayward. 
Running into demands, they expeét from us a ‘fudden 
refolution in things, wherein the devil of Delphos would 
demur. i _ Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
He muft be of a very fluggifh or querulous humour, that 
fhall demur upon fetting out, or demand higher encourage- 
ments than the hope of heaven. 
' ` News of my death from rumour he receiv’d, 
And what he wifh’d, he eafily believ'd ; 
But long demurr’d, though from my hand he knew 
I liv’d, fo loth he was to think it true. Dryden. 
3. To doubt; to have f{cruples or difficulties ; to deliberate. 
‘There is fomething in our compofition, that thinks and ap- 
prehends, and refle&ts and deliberates, determines and doubts, 
confents and denies ; that wills and demurs, and rcfolves and 


chufes and rejects. Bentley. 
Jo DEMU'R. v.a. To doubt of. 
; The latter I demur ; for in their looks 
Mauch reafon, and in their actions, oft appéars. Milton. 


Demou/’r. n. f. [from the verb.] Doubt; hefitation; fufpenfe 
of opinion. 
O progeny of heav’n, empyreal thrones ! 
With reafon hath deep filence and demur 
Seiz’d us, though undifmay’d. Milton. 
Certainly the higheft and dcareft concerns of a temporal 
life are infinitely lefs valuable than thofe of an eternal; and 
_ confequently ought, without any demur at all, to be facrificed to 
them, whenfoever they come in competition with them. Seuth. 
All my demurs but double his attacks ; 
At laft he whifpérs, Do, and we go {nacks. 
DEMW RE. adj. [des maurs, French. ] 
x. Sober ; decent. 
Lo! two moft lovely virgins came in place, 
With countenance demure, and modeft grace. 
Come, penfive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, ftcedfaft and demure. Milton. 
2. Grave; affectedly modeft : it is now generally taken in a fenfe 
of contempt. | 
After a demure travel of regard, I tell them I know my 
place, as I would they fhould do theirs. Shakefpeare. 
There be many wife. men, that have fecret hearts and tranf- 
parent countenances ; yet this would be done with a demure 
abafing of your eye fometimes. ` Bacon. 
A company of mice, peeping out of their holes, fpied a cat, 
that iay and looked fo demure as if there had been neither life 
nor foul in her. i LL’ Eftrange. 
_ So cat, transform’d, fat gravely and demure, 
*Till moufe appear’d, and thought himfelf fecure. Dryden. 
Jove fent and found, far in a country fcene, i 
Truth, innocence, good-nature, look ferene 3 
From which ingredients, firft, the dext’rous boy 
Pick’d the demure, the aukward, and the coy. Swift. 
To oe u. 7z. [from the noun.] ‘To look with an affected 
modefty. 
` Your wife O&tavia, with her modeft eyes, 
And ftill conclufion, fhall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon me. Shake 
DEMU’‘RELY. adv. [from demure.] With affected m 
folemnly ; with pretended gravity. 
Put on a fober habit, 
Talk with refpe&, and fwear but now and then, 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely. Shake/p- 
Efop’s damfel, turned from a cat to a woman, fat very de- 


P ope. 


CaT es 


efty ; 


mure'y at the board's end, ’tilla moufe ran before her, Bacon. 
- Next ftood porey with holy leer, 
Soft fmiling, and demurely looking down ; 
But hid the dagger underneath the gown. Dryden. 
2. In the following line itis the fame with folemnly- arb. 


Hark, how the drums demurely wake the fleepers. Shake/p. 
DeEMU’‘RENESS. 2. /. [from demure. 
1. Modefty ; fobernefs ; gravity of aipect. 

Her eyes having in them fuch a cheerfulnefs, as nature 
feemed to fmile in them ; though her mouth and cheeks obeyed 
to that pretty demu:enefs, which the more one marked, the 
more one weuld judge the poor foul apt to believe. Sidney. 

2. Affected modefty ; pretended gravity. 

Dermu’RRAGE. n. f. [from demur.] An allowance made by 
merchants to matters of fhips, for their ftay in a port beyond 
the time appointed, 2 


Decay of Picty. 


Spenfer.. 


DEN 


DEMU'RRER. n. /. (demeurer, Frenchs i. e. manere in aliquo loco 
wel morari.| A kind of paufe upon a point of dithculty in an 
action ; for, in every action, the controverly confifts cither 
in the faét, or in the law: if in the fact, that is tried by the 
jury; if in law, then is the cafe plain to the judge, or fo hard 
and rare, as it breedeth juft doubt. I call that plain to the 
judge, wherein he is aflured of thc law, and in fuch cafe the 
judge, with his aifociates, proceeds to judgment without far- 
ther work. But when it is doubtful to him and his aflociates, 
then is there tay madc, and a time taken, either for the court 
to think farther upon it, and to agree, if they can$ or elfe 
for all the juftices to meet together in the Chequer-chamber, 
and, upon hearing that which the ferjeants can fay of both 
parts, to advife, and fet down as law, whatfoever they con+ 
clude firm, without farther remedy. Cowell. 

A prohibition was granted, and hereunto there was a de- 
murrer. Ayliffe. 

DEN. n.f: [ven, Saxon.] 

1. A cavern or hollow running horizontally, or with a {mall 
obliquity, under ground ; diftinét from a hole, which runs 
down gd pang ey-sem & 

They here difpe ed, fome in the air, fome on the earth, 
fome in the waters, fome amongit the minerals, dens and caves 


under the earth. Fiooker. 
2. The cave of a wild beaft. 
What, fhall they feck the lion in his den, 
And fright him there ? Shake/peare. 


“Ihe tyrant’s den, whofe ufe, though loft to fame, 
Was now th’ apartment of the royal dame; 
‘The cavern, only to her father known, 


By bim was to his darling daughter fhown. Dryden. 
*Tis then the fhapelefs bear his den forfakes 5 
In woads and fields a wild de/frué7ion makes. Dryd. 


3- Den may fignify either a valley or a woody place; for the 
Saxon den imports both. Gibfon. 
DEN Pgh n. f. [a word formed between deny and may.] Denial; 
re ; 
To her in hafte, give her this jewel: fay 
My love can give no place, bide no denay. 
Shakefpeare’s Twelfth Night. 
DENDRO'LOGY. . f: [divdcov and Aoyos.-] The natural hiftory 
of trees. 
DEN1 ABLE. adj. [from deny.] “That which may be denied 5 
that to which one may refufe belief. 
° The negative authority is allo deniable by reafon. 
Denvar. n. f. [from deny.] 
1. Negation ; the contrary to confeffion. 

o man more impudent to deny, where proofs were not 
manifeft ; mo man more ready to confefs, witha repenting 
manner of aggravating bis own evil, where denial would but 
make the fault fouler. Sidney. 

Z. Refufal; the contrary to grant, allowance, or conceffion. 

Here comes your father; never make denial : 

I muft and will have Catharine to my wife. Shake/p. 
The denial of landing, and hafty warning us away, troubled 
us much: on the other fide, to find people fò full of huma- 


Brown. 


nity, did comfort us. Bacon. 
He, at every frefh attempt, is repell'd 
With faint denials, weaker tian before. Dryden. 


3. Abjuration; contrary to acknowledgment or adherencc. 

Wee may deny God in all thofc acts that are capable of be- 
ing morally good or evil: thofe are the proper fcenes, in which 
we act our confeffions or denials of him. South. 

Denver. z. /. [from deny.] 
Iı. A contradictor; an opponent; one that holds the negative of 
a propofition. 

By the word virtue the affirmer intends our whole duty to 
God and man, and the denier by the word virtue means only 
courage, or, at moft, our duty towards our neighbour, with- 
out including the idea of the duty which weowe to God. 

Watts’s Logick. 
2. A difowner; one that does not own or acknowledge. 

If it was fo fearful when Chrift looked his denier into re- 
pentance, what will it be when he fhall look him into de- 
ftruction ? South. 

3. Arefufer ; one that refufes 

It may be [am efteemed by my denier: fufficient of myfelf 
to difcharge my duty to God as a prieft, though not to men as 
a prince, King Charles. 

DENIER. z. f. [from dena: tus, Lat. It is pronounced as dencer, 
in two fyllables.] A {mall denomination of French money ; 
the twelftk part of a fous. 

You will not pay for tiie glaffes you have burft ? 

— No, not a denier. Shakefpeare. 
To DE’NIGRATE. v. a. [denigro, Latin.] ‘To blacken; to 
make black. 

By fuffering fome impreffion from fire, bodies are cafually 
or artificially denigrated in their natural complexion : thus are 
charcoals made black by an infection of their own fuffitus. 

Brown’s Vulgar Ertours. 

Hartfhorn, and other white bodies, will be denigrated by 

heat; yet camphire would not at all lofe its whitenefs. Boyle. 
DEeEwni- 


DEN 


DeEniGRA‘’ricn a. f- [denigratio, Latin.] A blackening, or 
making black. s 
TVhete are the advenient and artificial ways of denigration, 
antwerably v hereto may be the natural progrefs. Brown. 
. In feveral inftances of denigration the metals are worn 
off, or otherwife reduced into very minute parts. Boyle. 
Deniza‘’rvion. n. / [from denizen.] The acét of infranchifing, 
or making free, 
“That the mere Irifh were reputed aliens appears by the char- 
ters of denization, which in all ages were purchafed by them. 
- Davics. 
DE’/NIZEN. n.f- [from denafddyn, a man of the city, or di- 
LYENISON. ? nefidd, free of the city, Welih.] A freeman; 
one infranchifed. 
Denizen is a Britifh law term, which the Saxons and Angles 


found here, and retained. Davies. 
Thus th’ Almighty fire began: ye gods, 
Natives, or denizens, of bleit abodes, 
From whence thefe murmurs? Dryder. 


A great many plants, will hardly, with nurfing, be made 
to produce their {ced out of their native foil ; but corn, fo necef- 
fary for all people, is fitted to grow and to feed asa free deni/on 
of the world. rew. 

He fummons ftraight his denizens of air 5 
‘The lucid fquadrons round the fails repair. __ Pope. 
Zo DENIZEN. v. a. [from the noun.] To infranchife; to 
make free. 

Pride, luft, covetize, being feveral 
To thefe three places, yet all are in all; 
Mingled thus, their iffuc is inceftuous ; 
Falfhood is denizen’d, virtue is barbarous. 

DENO’/MINATE v. a. 
to give a name to. 

‘heir commendatle purpofe being not of every one under- 
ftood, they have been in latter ages conftrued as though they 
had fuperftitioufly meant either that thole places, which were 
dencminated of angels and faints, fhould ferve for the worfhip 
of fo glorious creatures; or elle thofe glorified creatures for 

defence, protection, and patronage of fuch places. Flooker. 

Predeftination is deftructive to all that is eftablifhed among 
men, to all that is moft precious, to human nature, to the 
two faculties that denominate us men, underftanding and will 5 
for what ufe can we have of our underftandings, if we cannot 
do what we know to be our duty? And if we act not volun- 
tarily, what exercife have we of our wills? Flammond. 

DENOMINA‘’TIOQN. n. f- [denominatio, Latin.] A name given 


Donne. 
[denxomino, Latin.] To names 


To 


it. 
But is there any token, denomination, or monument of the- 
Gauls yet remaining in Ireland, as there is of the Scythians ? 
Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 
‘The liking or difliking of the people gives the play the 
denomination of good or bad ; but does not really make or con- 
ftitute it fuch. Dryden. 
Philofophy, the great idol of the learned part of the Hea- 
then world, has divided it into many feéts and denominations ; 
as Stoicks, Peripateticks, Epicureans, and the like. South. 
All men are finners: the moft righteous among us muft 
confefs ourfelves to come under that denominatien. Rogers. 
DeRo'MINATIVE. adj. [from denominate.] 
1. That which gives a name ; that which confers a diftin& ap- 
pellation. 
2. That which obtains a diftinét appellation. This would be 
more analogically denominable. 
The leaft denominative part of time is a minute, the greateft 
integer being a year. Cocker. 
DENOMINATOR. w. {. [from denominate.] The giver of a 
name; the perlon or thing that caufes an appellation. 
Both the teas of one name fhould have one common deno 
minator. . Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
DENOMINA‘’TOR of a Fraétion, is the number below the line, 
fhewing the nature and quality of the parts which any integer 
is fuppofed to be divided into: thus in é, 8 the denominator 
fhews you, that the integer is fuppofed to be divided into 8 
parts, or half quarters ; and the numerator 6 fhews, that you 
take 6 of fuch parts, 7. e. three quarters of the whole. Harris. 
When a fingle broken number or fraétion hath for its deno- 
minator a number confifting of an unit, in the firft place 
towards the left hand, and nothing but cyphers from the unit 
towards the right hand, it is then more aptly and rightly called 
a decimal fraction. Cocker. 
Dencminator of any proportion, is the quotieft arifing from 
the divifion of the antecedent by the confequene: thus is 
the denominator of the proportion that 30 hath to 5, becaufe 
5) 30 (6. This is alfo called the exponent of the proportion, 
or ratio. arris. 
DENOTA rion. 2. f. [denotatio, V.atin.] The a& of denoting: 
Zo DENO’TE. v. a. [denato, Latin.] To mark; to be a ign 


Sas to betoken ; to fhew by figns: as, a quick pulfe denotes a 
ever. i 


To DENOUNCE. v. a. [denuncio, Latin; denoncer, 


1. Fo threaten by proclamation. 
N? XXXVIII. 


French.] 


to a thing, which commonly marks fome principal quality of ° 


D E IN 


I denounce unto you this day, that ye fhall furely perifh. Dert. 
He of their wicked ways 

Shall them admonifh, denouncing wrath to come 

On their impenitence. Ailton. 

They impofe their wild conjectures for laws upon others, 
and denounce war againf{t all that receive them not. Dec. of Piety. 

2. To threaten by fome outward fign or expreffion. 
He ended frowning, and his look denounc’d 
Iefperaté revenge, and battle dangerous 
To lefs than gods. Milton. 
The fea grew white ; the rolling waves from far, 
Like heralds, firft denounce the watry war. ' Dryden. 
3- To give information againtt. 

Archdeacons ought to propofe parts ofthe New Teftament 
to be learned by heart by inferior clergymen, and denounce 
fuch as are negligent. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 

DENO’UNCEMEN i^» n. f. [from denounce.] The aét of proclaim- 
ing any menace ; the proclamation of intended evil; denun- 
ciation. 

Falfe is the reply of Cain upon the denouncement of his curfe, 
My iniquity is greater than can be forgiven. Vul. Err. 

DeNO’UNCER. 2. f. [from denounce.] One that declares fome 
menace. 
Here comes the fad denouncer of my fate, 
‘To toll the mournful kneil of feparation. Dryden. 
DENSE. adj. [denfus, Latin.] Clofe; compaét ; approaching 
to foliditys; having fmall interftices between the conftituent 
particles. 

The caufe of cold is the denfity of the body ; for all denfe 
bodies are colder than moft other bodies, as metals, ftone, 
glafs ; and they are longer in heating than fofter bodies. Bacon. 

In the air the higher you go, the lefs it is compreffed, 
and confequently the lefs denje it is; and fo the upper part 
is exceedingly thinner than the lower part which we breathe. 

Locke. 
Zo De’NsHIRE. v.a. A barbarous term of hufbandry. 

Burning of land, or burn-bating, is commonly called den- ` 
JShiring, that is, Devenfbiring, or Denbighfhiring, becaufe moft 
ufed or firft invented there. ortimer. 

De’nsiry. n.f [denfitas, Latin.] Clofenefs; compaétnefs ; 
clofe adhefion, or near approach of parts. 

Whilft the denfeft of metals, gold, if foliated, is tran{pa- 
rent, and all metals become tranfparent, if diffolved in men- 
{ftruums or vitrified, the opacity of white metals arifeth not 
from their den/fity alone. Newton. 

The air within the veffels being of a lefs denfity, the out- 
ward air would prefs their fides together; and, being of a 
greater denfity, would expand them fo as to endanger the life 
of the animal. Arbuthnot. 

DENTAL. adj. [dentalis, Latin. ] 

1. Belonging or relating to the teeth. j 

2. [i grammar.] Pronounced principally by the agency of the 
teeth. 

‘The Hebrews have affigned which letters are labial, which 
dental, and which Eataa. Bacom. 

The dental confonants are eafy, therefore let them be next 5 
firft the labjo-dentals, as alfo the lingua-dentals. Folder. 

DENTAL. 2. /. A fmall fhell-fifh. 

Two fmall black and fhining pieces, feem by the fhape, to 

have been formed in the fhell of a dental. IPoodward. 
DENTE’ LLM. n. f- [Italian.] Modillons. 

The modillons, or dente//i, make a noble fhow by graceful 

projections. Spefator. 
DENTICULA’TION. n. f. [demticulatus, Latin.] The ftate of 
being fet with fmall teeth. 

Fie omits the denticulation of the edges of the bill, or 
thofe {mall oblique incifions made for the better retention of 
the prey. Grew. 

ees eee: adj. [denticulatus, Latin.] Set with {mall 
tecth. 


De’nTirrice. 2. f. [dens and frico, Latin.] A powder made 
to fcour the teeth. 
Is this grey powder good a dentifrice ? 
The {hells of all forts of fhell-fi 
cauftick nature ; moft of them, 
make excellent dentifrices. 
DENTITION. z. f: [dentitios Latin. ] 
1. The act of breeding the teeth. 
2. The time at which childrens teeth are bred. 
To DENU’DATE. v. a. [denudos Latin.] To diveft; to ftrip 3 
to lay naked. oe ee 
"Till he has denudated himfelf of all incumbrances, he is 
unqualified. Decay of Piety. 
DENUDA'TION. 2. f. [from denudate.] The aét of {tripping, 
or making naked. $ 


To Denv’pDE. v. a. [denudo, Lat.] To ftrip; to make naked ; 
to diveft. 

Not a treaty can be obtained; unlefs we would denude our- 

felf of all force to defend us. | Clarendon. 

If in Summer-time you denude a vine-btanch of its leaves, 

the grapes will never come to maturity. Ray. 


6 P The 


Ber. Fohnfor. 
> being burnt, obtain a 
fo ordered and powdered, 

Grew. 
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The eye, with the fkin ofthe eyelid, is denuded, to fhew 
the mufcle. Sharp. 
DENUNCYATION. n. f. [denunciatio, Latin.] The aét of de- 
nouncing ; the proclamation of a threat ; a publick menace. ` 
In a denunciation or indiétion of a war, the war is not con- 
fined to the place of the quarrel, but is left at large. Bacon. 
Chrift tells the Jews, that, if they believe not, they fhall 
die in their fins : did they never read thofe denunciations ? [Va d. 
Midft of thefe denunciations, and notwithftanding the warn- 
ing before me, I commit myfelf to lafting durance. Congreve. 
DENUNCIA TOR. 2. f. [from denuncio, Latin. ] 
x. He that proclaims any threat. 
2. He that lays an information againft another. 
The denunciator does not make himfelf a partyin judgment, 
as the accufer does. Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
Jo DENY’. v a. [denier, French; denego, Latin. ] 
I. To contradiét an accufation ; not to confefs. 
Sarah denied, faying, I laughed not ; for fhe was afraid. Gerz. 
2. To refufe ; not to grant. 
My young boy 
Hath an afpect of interceffion, which 


Great nature cries—deny not. Shake/peare. 
Ah, charming fair, faid I, 
How long can you my bliis and your’s deny ? Dryden. 


3. To abnegate; to difown. 
It fhall be therefore a witnefs unto you, left you deny your 
God. ofhua. 


4. To renounce; to difregard; to treat as foreign or not be- 
longing to one. 


‘he beft fign and fruit of denying ourfelves, is mercy to 
others. prat. 
When St. Paul fays, if in this life only we have hope in 
Chrift, we are of all men moft miferable : he confiders Chrif- 
tians as denying themfelves in the pleafures of this world, for 
the iake of Chrift. Atterbury. 
To DEOBSTRU'CT. v. a. [deobfruo, Latin.] To clear from 
impediments ; to free from fuch things as hinder a paflage. 
_ It is a fingular good wound-herb, ufeful for deob/firuéting the 
pores of the body. More. 
Such as carry off the fæces and mucus, deobfirué? the mouth 
of the lacteals, fo as the chyle may have a free paflage into 
the blood. A buthnot. 
DEO’BsTRUENT. 2. f: [deobfiruens, Latin.] A medicine that 
. has the power torefolve vifcidities, or to open by any means 
the animal paflages. 
All fopes are attenuating and deob/ffruent, refolving vifcid 
fubftances. Artuthnot 
De’opvanp. n. f- [deo dandum, Latin.}] A thing given or for. 
feited to God for the pacifying his wrath, in cate of any mif- 
fortune, by which any Chriftian comes to a violent: end, 
without the fault of any reafonable creature; as, if a Aorfe 
fhould ftrike his keeper, and fo kill him ; if a man, in drivin 
a cart, and endeavouring to rectify fomething about it, fhoul 
fall fo as the cart-wheels, by running over him, fhould prefs 
him to death ; if one fhould be felling a tree, and giving warn- 
ing to company by, when the tree were neanfalling, to look 
to themfelves, and any of them {fhould neverthelefs be fain 
by the fall of the tree ; in thefe cafes the horfe, the cart-wheel, 
cart and horfes, and the tree, are to be given to God ; that is, 
fold and diftributed to the poor, for anexpiation of this dread- 
ful event, though occafioned by unreafonable, fenfelefs, and 
dead creatures : and though this be given to God, yet is it for- 
feited to the king by law, as executor in this cafe, to fee the 
price of thefe diftributed to the poor. ; Cowel. 
To DEO'PPILATE. v. a. [de and oppilo, Latin.] To deob- 
ftruct ; to clear a paflage ; to free from obftruétions. 
DeEopPPILA’TION. #. f. [from deoppilate.} The a& of clearing 
obftructions ; the removal of whatever obftructs the vital 
pafiages. 
‘Though the groffer parts be excluded again, yet are the 
diffoluble parts extracted, whereby it becomes effeétual in de- 
oppilations. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
DEO’PPILATIVE. adj. [from deoppilate.] Deobftruent. 
A phyfician prefcribed him a deoppilative and purgative 
apozem. arvey. 
DeEoscuLaA’Tion. 2. f. [deofculatio, Latin.] The aét of kiffing. 
We have an enumeration of the feveral a&ts of worfhip re- 
quired to be performed to images, viz. proceffions, genuflec- 
tions, thurifications and deo/culations. Stillingfleet. 
Zo DEPA‘INT. V. a. [depeint, French. ] 
x. To picture ; to defcribe by colours; to paint; to fhew by a 
painted refemblance. 
He did unwilling worfhip to the faint, 
‘That on his fhield depainted he did fece. 
Ze To defcribe. 
Such ladics fair would I depaint 
In roundelay, or fonnet quaint.. 
To DEPA/RT. v. n. [depart, French. ] 
x. To go away from a place. 


W hen the people departed away, Sufanna 
garden. 


Fairy QDuecn. 
Gay. 


went into her 
Sujan. 
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He faid unto him, goin péace 5; fo he departed from hima 
little way. , 2 Kings. 
They departed quickly from the fepulchre, with feor and 


great joy, and did run to bring his difciples word. fl Lath, 
e, which hath no ftomach to this fight, 
Let him depart; his paffport fhall be madc. Shake/p. 


Barbarofia ftayed his courfe, and returi:ed to Caftronovum, 
whence, better appeafcd with prefents, he d¢cparted out of that 


bay. AGell: s. 
And could’f thou leave me, cruel, thus aione; "E 
Not one kind kils from a departing ion ! 
No look, no laft adicu ! Dryden. 


2. To defift from a practice. 
He cleaved unto the fins of Jeroboxm, he departed not 
therefrom. 2 ARTS 
3. To be loft; to perifh. 
The good departed away, and the evil abode ftiil. 
4. To defert; to revolt; to fall away 5; to avoitatife. 
In tranfgreffing and lying againft the Lord, and eecrarring 
away from our God. 
5. To defift from a refolution or opinion. 
His majefty prevailed not with any of them to depart from 
the moft unreafonable of all their demands. Claren-:lor:. 
6. To dye; to deceafe : to leave the world. 
As her foul was in departing ; for fhe dicd. Gens. 


Lord, now letteft thou thy fervant depart in peace, accord- 
ing to thy word. 


2 Lyd. 


Lja littl. 


Luke. 
As you wifh Chriftian peace to fouls departed, 
Stand thefe poor people’s friend. Shakef/peare. 
Zo DEPART. v.a. o quit; to leave; to retire from. 


You have had difpatch in private by the conful ; 
You are will'’d by him this evening 
‘To depart Romce. Ben. Jobnfon. 
To DEPA’'RT. v. a. [partir, French; partior, Latin.} To di- 
vide ; to feparate. 
Depa’rr. 2. f: [depart, French.] 
x. The act of going away. 

I had in charge, at my depart from France, 

To marry princefs Marg’ rct. Shatefpcare. 
2. Death. 

When your brave father breath’d his lateft gafp, 
‘Tidings, as fwiftly as the poft could run, 
Were brought me of your lofs and his depart. 

3- [With chymiits.] An operation fo named, becaufe the par- 
ticles of filver are departed or divided from gold, or othcr 
metal, when they were before melted together in the fame 
mafs, and could not be feparated any other way. Dié?. 


JEPA‘RTER. n. f. [from depart.] One that refines metals by 
feparation. 

DEPA/RTMENT. n.f. [departement, French.] Separate allot- 
ment; province or butinefs affigned to a particular perfon. 

‘The Roman fleets, during their command at fea, had their 

feveral {tations and departments : the moft confiderable was the 
Alexandrian fleet, and the fecond was the African. Arbuthnot. 

Depa/RTURE. n. /. [from depart.] 

1. A going away. 


Shake/peare. 


For thee, fellow, 
Who needs muft know of her departure, and 
Do’ft feem fo ignorant, we'll force it from thee 


- 
By a tharp torture. Shake/peare. 
What befides 
OF forrow, and dejeétion, and defpair, 
Our frailty can futtain, thy tidings bring, 
Departure from this happy place. Ailton. 


2. Death; deceafe 
exiftence. 


Happy was their good prince in his timely departure, which 
barred him from the knowledge of his fon’s miferies. Sidney. 
They were feen not only all the while our Saviour was 
upon earth, but furvived after his departure out of this world. 
Addifon on the Chriflian Religion. 
3- A forfaking ; an abandoning. 
The fear of the Lord, and departure from evil, are phrafes 
of like importance. Lillotfon. 
DEPA‘’sCENT. adj. [depafcens, Latin.] Feeding greedily. 
Yo DEPA'STURE. v. a. [from depafcor, Latin.] To eat up; to 
confume by feeding upon it. l 
_ They keep their cattle, and live themfelves in bodies paftur- 
ing upon the mountains, and removing ftillto frefh land, as 
they have depa/fured the former. Spenfer. 
To DEPAU PERATE. v. a. [depaupero, Latin.] To make poor; 
to impoverifh ; to confume. 
+ Limirtg does not depauperate ; the ground will laft long, 
and bear large grain. ; Mortimer. 
Great evacuations, which carry off the nutritious humours, 
depauperate the blood. . Arbuthnot. 
Depe’crisre. adj. [from depeé?o, Latin.] Tough; clammy 5 
tenacious. s 


It may be alfo, 


3 the act of leaving the prefent ftate of 


that forme bodies have a kind of lentor, and 

are ofa more depeé?ible nature than oil 3 as we fee it evident 

in coloration; for a {mall quantity of faffron will tinét more 

than a very great quantity of brafil or wine. “Bacon. 
3 
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To DEPE'INCT. v.a. [depeindre, 'French.] To depaint; td 
paint; to defcribe in colours. A word of + de ul 
The red rofe medlied with the whitey fere, 
In either check depeindéten lively here. 
Je DEPEND. v. n. [dependeo, Latin.] 
x. To hang from. 
From the frozen beard 
Long ificles depend, and crackling founds are heard. Dryden: 
From gilded roofs depending lamps difplay 


Spenfer: 


Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. Dryden. 
There is a chain let down from Jove, 
ftng, that from the lower end, ; 
‘They fay, all human things depend. Swift. 
‘The direful monfter was afar defcry’d; 
Two blecding babes depending at her fide. Pope. 


2. To bein a ítate of fervitude or expectation ; 
to the will of others; to retain to others. 
We work by wit, and not by witchcraft: 
And wit depends on dilatory time. Shake/peare. 
Never be without money, nor depend upon the curtefy of 
others, which may fail ata pinch. acon. 
3. To be in fufpence 5; to be yet undetermined. z 
By no means be you perfuaded to interpofe yourfelf in any 
caule depending, or like to be depending in any court of juí- 
tice. Bacon. 
‘The judge corrupt, the long depending caufe, . 
And doubtful iffue of mifconítru’d laws. Prior. 
4. To DEPE ND upon. To rely on; to truft to; to reft upon 
with confidence; to be certain of. 
He refolved no more to depend upon the one, or to provoke 


to live fubject 


the other. Glarendon. 
But if you’re rough, and ufe him like a dog, : 
Depend upon it—he’ll remain incog. Addifon. 


I am a ftranger to your characters, further than as com- 
mon fame reports them, which is not to be depended upon. Swift. 
5: To be in a ftate of dependance; to be at the difcretion of 
others. 
Be then defir’d 
Of fifty to difquantity your train ; 
And the reimainders, that fhall {till depend, 
To be fuch men as may befort yonr age. 
. To reft upon any thing as its caufe. 
e The nance snd Hantinels of a fociety depend on the juftice 
and fidelity, the temperance and charity of its members. $ 
OLeTS. 


Shakefp. 


Batlle bn. Sf. [from depend.] 


x. The ftate of hanging down from a fupportcr. 
2. Something hanging upon another. i 
On a neighb’ring tree defcending light, 
Like a large clufter of black grapes they fhow, 
And make a large dependance from the bough. Dryden. 
. Concatination ; connexion; relation of one thing to another. 
In all forts of reafoning, the connexion and dependance of 
ideas fhould be followed, ’till the mind is brought to the fource 
on which it bottoms. _ Locke. 
4. State of being at the difpofal or under the foy--~*~>+ of 
another. 
~. Every moment we feel our dependance upon God, ana nnd 
that we can neither be happy without him, nor think ourfelves 
fo. Lillotfon. 
s- The things or perfons of which any man has the dominion 
or difpofal. i ; 
Never was there a prince bereaved of his dependancics by 
his council, except where there hath been either an over- 
reatnefs in one counfellor, or an over-{ftrict combination in 
Sivan. Bacon. 
The fecond natural divifion of power, is of fuch men who 
have acquired large pofitflions, and confequently dependancies ; 
or defcend from anceftors, who have left them great inhe- 
ritances. Swift. 
6. Reliance; truft; confidence. i : i 
Their dependencies on him were drowned in this conceit. 
Flooker. 
‘They flept in peace by night, 
Secure of bread, as of returning light; 
And with fuch firm dependance onthe day, 
‘That need grew pamper’d, and forgot to pray. Dryden. 
4. Accident; that of which the exiftence prefuppoles the exiftence 
of fomething elfe. ~ 
Modes I call fuch complex ideas, which, however com- 
pounded, contain not in them the fuppofition of {ybfifting by 
themfelves, at are confidered as dependencies on, or affections 
of fubftances ; fuch are the ideas fignified by the words tri- 
angle, gra:itude, murder. Locke. 
DeEPE’NDANT. adj. [from depend.] In the power of another. 
On God, as the moft high, all inferior caufesin the world 
are dependant. : _ looker. 
DEPENDANT. 2. f. [from depend.] One who lives in fubjec- 
tian, or at the difcretion of another; a retainer. 
A great abatement of kindnefs appears as well in the gene- 


DEP 


ral dependants, as in the duke himfelf alfo, and your daughte", 
Shake/peare’s King Léar 

Fora fix-cleri a perfon recommended a dependant upon 
him, who paid fix thoufand pounds ready money. Clarendon. 

His dependants {hall quickly become his profelytes. South: 

DEPE'NDENCE.2 z. /. [from depend. This word, with ma- 
DEPE'NDENCY. ny others of the fame termination, arein- 
differently written with ance or erice, ancy or ency, as the 
authors intended to derive them from the Latin or French.} 
x. A thing or perfon at the difpofal or difcretion of another. 

We invade the rights of our neighbours, not upon account 
of covetoufnefs, but of dominion, that we may create defen- 
denctes. Collier on Pride: 

2. State of being fubordinate, or fubjeét in fome degree to the 
difcretion of another; the contraty to fovereignty. 
; Let me report to him 

Your fweet dependency, and you fhall find ; 

' A conqu’rer that will pray in aid for kindnefs, i 

Where he for grace is kneel’d to. Shake, þeare. 

At their fetting out thcy. muft have their commiffion, ot 
letters patents from the king, that fo they may acknowledge 
their dependency upon the crown of England. Bacen 

3- That which is not principal ; that which is fubordinate. 

We fpeak of the fublunary worlds, this earth, and its dz- 
pendencies, which rofe out of a chaos, about fix thoufand 
years ago. Burnet. 

4- Concatenation; connexion; rife of confequents from pre- 
mifes. 
Her madnefs hath the oddeft frame of fenfe ; 
Such a dependency of thing on thing, 
As e’er I heard in madnefs. Shakéefpeare. 
5. Relation of any thing to another, as of an effeét to its caufe. 

I took pleafure to trace out the caufe of etteéts, and the 

dependence of one thing upon another in the vifible creation. 
Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 
6. Truft; reliance; confidence. 
‘The expectation of the performance of our defire, is that 
we call dependence upon him for help and affiftance. Stillingfleet. 
DEPE’NDENT. adj. [dependen:s, Latin. This, as many other 
words of like termination, are written with ext or ant, as 
they are fuppofed to flow from the Latin or French.] Hang- 
ing down. í i 
one may wear this furr but princes; and there is a certain 
number of ranks allowed to dukes, marquiffes, and carls, 
which they muft not exceed in lining their caps therewith. In 
the time of Charles the Great, and long fince, the whole furrs 
in the tails were dependent ; but now that fafhion is left, and 
the {pots only worn,- without the tails. Peacham. 
DEPENDENT. 2. /. [from dependens, Latin.}] One fubordinates 
one at the difcretion or difpofal of another. 

We are indigent, defencelefs beings; the creatures of his 
power, and the dependents of his providence. Rogers. 
DEPE’'NDER. 2. /. [from depend.] A dependant; one that re- 
pofes on the kindnefs or power of another. 
What fhalt thou expect, 

To be defender on a thing that leans ? 

DeEPERDI'TION. 2. f: 
ftruction.' 

It may be unjuft to place all efficacy of gold in thenon-omiffion 
of weights, or deperdition of any ponderous particles. Browz. 

DEPHLEGMA‘TION. z. | [from dephlegm.] An operation 
which takes away from the phlegm any fpirituous fluid by 
repeated diftillation, ’till it is at length left all behind. Quincy. 

In divers cafes it is not enough to feparate the aqueous parts 
by dephlegmation ; for fome liquors contain alfo an unfufpeéted 
quantity of fmall corpufcles, of fomewhat an earthy nature, 
which, being aflociated with the faline ones, do clog and 
blunt them, and thereby weaken their aétivity. Boyle. 

To DEPHLEGM. vw. a. [dephlegmo, low Latin.] To 
Jo DEPHLE’GMATE. clear from phlegm, or aqueous in- 
fipid matter. 

We have fometimes taken de- 
phlezgmed it. oyle. 

D EPHLE'GMEDNESS. z, f. [from dephlegm.] The quality of 
bcing freed from phlegm or aqueous matter. 

‘The proportion betwixt the coralline folution and the fpirit 
of wine, depends fo much upon the ftrength of the former 
liquor, and the dephlegmednefs of the latter, that it is fcarce 
poffible to determine generally and exactly what quantity of 
each ought to be taken. Boyle. 

Zo DEPICT. v.a. [depingo depiétum, Latin. 


Shakefpeare. 
[from deperditus, Latin.] Lofs; de-. 


{pirit of falt, and carefull: 


x. To paint; to portray; to reprefent in colours. 


The cowards of Lacedemon depicted upon their fhields the 

moft terrible beafts they could imagine. Laylor. 
2. To defcribe ; to reprefent an aétion tothe mind. 

When the diftraétions of a tumult are fenfibly depicted, 
every object and every occurence are fo prefented to your 
view, that while you read, you feem indeed to fee them. Fé/tore 

DEPILATORY. 2. f. [de and pilus, Latin.] An application ufed 
to take away hair. 
De’Pitous. adj. [de and pilus, Latin.] Without hair. 


This 
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This animal is a kind of lizard, or quadruped, corticated 
and depilous ; thatis, without wool, furr, or hair. Brown 
DEPLANTA'TION. 2. f. [deplanto, Latin.] The act of taking 
plants up from the bed. Di.t. 

Depre’rion. n. f. [depleo depletus, Lat.] The act of emptying. 

Abftinence and a flender diet attenuates, becaufe depletion 
of the veffels gives room to the fluid to expand itfelf. 4réuthn. 

DEPLORABLE. adj. [from deploro, Latin.] p 

x. Lamentable; that which demands or caufes lamentation 5 
difmal; fad; calamitous; miferable; hopelefs. 

This was the deplorable condition to which the king was 
reduced. Clarendon. 
The bill of all weapons gives the moft ghaftly and de- 
ploratle wounds. Temple. 
It will be confidered in how deplorable a ftate learning lies 
in that kingdom- Swift. 

2. It is fometimes, in a more lax and jocular fenfe, ufed for con- 
temptible ; defpicable: as, deplorable nonfenfe; deplorable ftu- 

idity. 

PR R n. {. [from deplorable.] The ftate of being 
deplorable ; mifery ; hopelefnefs. - . Dict. 

DEPLO'RABLY. adv. [from deplorable.} Lamcntably ; miferably ; 
hopelefsly. : 

Notwithftanding all their talk of reafon and philofophy, 
God knows, they are dep/orably ftrangers to them. South. 

DEPLO'RATE. adj. [deploratus, Lat.) Lamentable ; hopeleis. 

The cafe is then moft deplorate when reward goes over to 
the wrong fide, and when intereft fhall be made the text and 
the meafure. L’ Ef, ange. 

DEPLORA'TION. n.f. [from đeplore.] The act of deploring, 
or of lamenting. 

-Jo DEPLO'RE. v. a. [deploro, Latin] To lament; to bewail; 
to wail; to mourn; to bemoan; to exprefs forrow. 

But chafte Diana, who his death deplor’d, 
With 4£{culapian herbs his life reftor’d. Dryden. 

DEPLO'RER. z. f: [from deplore.] A lamenter; a mourner 5 
one that laments. , s 

TDEPLUMA'TION. n. f. [deplumatio, Latin. ] 

‘x. A pluming, or plucking off the feathers. 

2. [In furgery.] A {welling of the eyelids, accompanied with 
the fall of the hairs from the eye-brows. Phillips. 

To DEPLU’ME. v. a. [de and pluma, Latin.] To ftrip of its 
feathers. 

To DEPONE. v. a. [depono, Latin.] 

1. To lay down as a pledge or fecurity. 

2. To rifque upon the fuccefs of an adventure, 

On this I would depone 
As much, as any caufe I’ve known. 

DEPONENT. 7z. f- | from depono, Latin.] 

I. One that depofes his teftimony in a court of juftice, an evi- 
dence 5; a witncfs. 

2. [In grammar.] Such verbs as have no active voice are called 
dcponents, and generally fignify action only; as fateor, I 
confefs. Clark. 

Zo DEP OPULATE. v. a. [depopulor, Latin.] To unpeople ; 
to lay waftc; to deftroy inhabited countries. 

Where is this viper, 
That would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man himfelf? Shake/peare. 
Heturned his arms upon unarmed and unprovided people, 
to fpoil only and depopulate, contrary tothe laws both of war 


* 


Hudibras. 


and peace. Bacon. 
A land exhaufted to the laft remains, 
Depopulated towns, and driven plains. Dryden. . 
> Grim death, in different fhapes, 
Depopulates the nations, thoufands fall 
His victims. Phillips. 


D EPOPULA TIONI 2. f. [from depopulate.] ‘The act of unpeo- 
pling; havock ; wafte; deftruction of mankind. 
= How did’{t thou grieve then, Adam! to behold’ 
‘The end of all thy off-fpring, end fo fad, 
Depopulation ! Thee another flood, 
Of tears and forrow a flood, thee alfo drown’d, 


And funk thee as thy fons. Ailton. 
Remote thou hear’ft the dire effect of war, 
Depopulation. Phillips. 


DEPOPULA TOR. 2. f. [from depopulate. A difpeopler; ade- 
{ftroyer of mankind; a wafter of inhabited countries. 
Zo DEPO’/RT. v. a. [deporter, French.) To carry; -to de- 
mean; to behave: itis ufed only with the reciprocal pronoun. 
Let an ambaflador deport himfelf in the moft graceful man- 
ner before a prince. Pope. 
DEPORT. z. /. [from the verb.] Demeanour; grace of atti- 
tude; behaviour; deportment. 
She Delia’s felf 


In gait furpafs’d, and goddefs-like deport. Milton. 
f middle age one rifing, eminent 
In wife deport, {pake much of right and wrong. Ailton. 


DEPORTATION. n. f. [deportatio, Latin.) Tranfportation ; 
exile into a remote part of the dominion, with prohibition to 
change the place of refidence, 
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2. Exile in gencral. 
An abjuration, which is a deportation for ever into a foreign 
land, was anciently with us a civil death, Aylifes Parergon. 
DEPO'RTMENT. 7. /. [deportement, French.] 
1. Conduét; management; manner of acting. 
I will but fwcep the way with a few notes, touching the 
duke’s own depo: tment in that iland. Wotton. 
2. Demeanour ; behaviour. 
* The coldnefs of his temper, and the gravity of his deport- 
ment, carricd him fafe through many difficulties, and he lived 
and died in a great flation. Swift. 
Jo DEPO’SE. v. a. [depone, Latin.] 
1. To lay down; to lodge; to let fall. 
Its ihores are ncither advanced one jot further into the 
fea, nor its furface raifed by additional mud depo/ed upon it by 
the yearly inundations of the Nile. Woadward. 
2. To degrade from a throne or high ftation. 
Firft, of the king : what fhall of him become ? 


— The duke yet lives that Henry fhall depo e. Shakefp. 
i May your fick fame ftill languifh ’till it die ; 

‘Then, as the ateft curfe that I can give, 

Unpity’d, be os’d, and after live. Dryden. 

Depo ed confuls, and captive princes, might have preceded 

him. Tatler. 
3. To take away; todiveft; to ftrip off. 
- You may my glory and my ítate depo/e, 

But not my griefs ; {till am 1 king of thofe. Shake. 

4- To give teftimony ; to atteft. 
’T was he that made you to depofe; 
Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. Shatke/p. 


It was ufual for him that dwelt in Southwark, or Tothill- 
ftreet, to depofe the yearly rent or valuation of lands lying in 


the North, or other remote part of the realm. Bacon. 
5. To examine any one on his oath. Not now in ufe. 
According to our law, 
Depofe him in the juftice of his caufe. Shake/peare. 


Jo Derose. v. n. ‘To bear witnefs. 
Love ftraight {tood up and depofed, a lic could not come 
from the mouth of Zelmane. Sidney. 
DEPOSITARY. n. f. [depoftarius, Latin.] One with whom 
any thing is lodged in truft. 
I gave you all. 
—And in good time you gave it. 
—Made you my guardians, my depofitaries ; 
But kept a refervation to be follow’d 
With fuch a number. 
To DEPO'SITE. v. a. [depofttum, Latin.] 
x. To lay up; to lodge in any place. 
‘The eagle got leave here to depofite her eggs. L’E/frange. 
Dryden wants a poor fquare foot of ftone, to fhew where 
the afhes of one of the greateft poets on earth are depofited. Gar. 
When veffels were open, and the infects had free accefs to 
the aliment within them, Redi diligently obferved, that no 
other {pecies were produced, but of fuch as he faw go in and 
feed, and depoftte their eggs there, which they would readily 
do in all paitrefaction. Bentley. 
2. To lay up as a pledge, or fecurity. 
3. To place at intereft. 
God commands us to return as to him, to the poér,_his 
gifts, out of mere duty and thankfulnefs; not to depofite 
' them with him, in hopes of meriting by them. Sorat. 
4- To lay afide.  - 
_ The difficulty will be to perfuade the depofiting of thofe lufts, 
which have, by I know not what fafcination, fo endeared 
themfelves. Decay of Piety. 
Depo’site. 2. f. [depofttum, Latin. ] 
x. Any thing committed to the truft and care of another, 
2. A pledge; a pawn; athing given as a fecurity. 
3- The ftate of a thing pawned or pledged. 
‘They had fince Marfeilles, and fairly left it: they had the 
other day the Valtoline, and now have put it in depofite. Bacon. 
Deposi'rion. 2. f- [depofitio, Latin.] 
I1. The act of giving publick teftimony. 
A witnefs is obliged to {wear, otherwife his depofition is not 
valid. “Aylife’s Parergon. 
2. The act of degrading a prince from fovereignty. 
3- [In canon law.] Depofition properly fignifies a folemn de- 
priving of a man of his clerical orders. Ayie s Parergon. 
Depo’sitory. n. /. [from depofite.] “Lhe place where any Spore 


Shake/peares 


is lodged. Depofttary is properly ufed of perfons, and depofi- 
tory of places; but in the following example they are con- 
founded, 
The Jews themfelves are the depo/itories of all the prophe- 
cies which tend to their own. confufion. Addifon. 
DEPRAVA‘TION. 1. /. [depravatio, Latin. ] 
x. The act of making any thing bad; the aét of corrupting ; 
corruption. ` 
The three forms of government have their feveral perfec- 
tions, and are fubject to their feveral deprawations : however, 
few ftates are ruined by defeét in their inftitution, but gene- 
rally by corruption of manners. Swift. 


eg. he 


a. The {tate of being made bad ; degeneracy ; depravity: 
We have a catalogue of the blackeft fins that human na- 
ture, in its higheft depravation, is capable of committing. South. 
3. Defamation; cenfure: a fenfe not now in ufe. 
Stubborn criticks are apt, without a theme 
For depravation, to {quare all the fex. Shake/peare. 
To DEPRAVE. v. a. [deprave, Latin.] To vitiate; to cor- 
rupt; to contaminate. 
We admire the providence of God in the continuance of 
feripture, notwithftanding the endeavours of infidels to abo- 
lifh, and the fraudulence of hereticks always to deprave the 


fame. Fiooker. 
Who lives that’s not depraved, or depraves ? Shake/p. 
But from me what can proceed, 
But all corrupt ; both mind and will deprav’d. Milton. 
A tafte which plenty does deprave, 
Loaths lawful good, and lawlefs ill does crave. Dryden. 


Derra’vevpness. 2. {. [from 
contamination ; vitiated ftate. 
What fins do you mean? Our original depravednef/s, and 
pronenefs of our eternal part to all evil. Flamrmond. 
Derra°vEMENT. 2. /. [from deprave.] A vitiated ftate ; cor- 
ruption. : 
"eis maketh men believe, that apparitions are either decep- 
tions of fight, or melancholy depravements of fancy. Brown. 
Depra’verR. 2. /. [from deprave.] A corrupter; he that caufes 
depravity. ; En 
Depra‘viry. 2. f. [from deprave.] Corruption; a vitiated 
f{tate. 
To DE’PRECATE. v. 2. [deprecor, Latin. ] 


deprave.] Corruption 5 taint ; 


x. To pray earneftly. Dia. 
2. To requeft; to petition. Die. 
3- To afk pardon for. Diz. 
To DE’PRECATE. V. a. 
x. To implore mercy of. 
At length he fets 
Thofe darts, whofe points make gods adore 
His might, and deprecate his pow’r: Prior. 


2. To avert; to remove; to turn away. 
3- To beg off; to pray deliverance from. 

In recating of evil, we make an humble acknowledg- 
ment of guilt, and of God’s juftice in chaftifing, as well as 
clemency, in {paring the guilty. Grew. 

Poverty indeed, in all its degrees, men are eafily perfuaded 
to deprecate from themfelves. Rogers. 

The judgments which we would deprecate, are not re- 
moved. Smalridge. 

The Italian entered them in his prayer: among the three 
evils he petitioned to be delivered from, he might have depre- 
cated greater evils. , ; Baker. 

DEPRECA'TION. 7. f. [deprecatio, Latin.] 
x. Intreaty ; . petitioning. 
2. An excufing; a begging pardon for. 
3- Prayer againft evil. 
> will leave of fpeech implor’d, 
~And humble deprecation, thus reply’d. Milton. 

Sternutation they generally conceived to be a good fign, 
or a bad one; and fo, upon this motion, they comonly ufed 
a gratulation for the one, and a deprecation for the other. Br ° 

DereaeEca’TIveE. adj. [from deprecate.] That ferves to de- 
DEPRECA’TORY. precate; excufive ; apoligizing. ; 

Bifhop Fox underftanding that the Scottifh king was ftill 
difcontent, being troubled that the occafion of breaking of 
the truce fhould grow from his men, fent many humble and 
deprecatory letters to the Scottifh king to appeafe him. Bacon. 

DEPRECA' TOR. 2. f: [deprecator. Latin. ] 

xy. One that fues for another; an inteceflor; a folicitor. Dif. 
2. An excufer. 

To DEPRE/CIATE. v. a. [depretiare, Latin. ] 

x. To bring a thing down to a lower price. 

2. To undervalue. 

‘They prefumed upon that mercy, which, in all their con- 
verfations, they endeavour to depreciate and mifreprefent. Add. 

As there are none more ambitious of fame, than thofe who 
are coiners in poetry, it is very natural for fuch as have not 
fucceeded in it to drpreciate the works of thofe who have. Spect. 

Jo DE“PREDATE. v. a. [depredari, Latin.] 
xr. To rob; to pillage. 
2. To fpoil; to devour. 

It maketh the fubftance of the body more folid and com- 
pact, and fo lefs apt to be confumend and depredated by the 
{pirits. ? f acon. 

Drrreva’tion. 2. f- [depredatio, Latin.] 
1. A robbing; afpoiling. , 

Commilflioners were appointed to determine all matters of 
piracy and depredéations between the fubjeéts of both king- 
doms. ` Flayward. 

“The land had never been before fo frec from robberies and 
déepredations as through his reign. IF otton. 

2. Voracity ; wafte. ; 

The fpesdy depredation of air upon watry moifture, and 
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verfion of the fame into air, appeareth in nothing more vifGible 
than in the fudden difcharge or vanifhing of a little cloud of 
breath, or vapour from glafs, or the blade of a fword, or any 
fuch polifhed body. i Bacon. 
EPREDA‘TOR. 7. f. [depredator, Lat.] A robber ; a devourer. 

It is reported. that the fhrub called our Lady’s Seal, which 
is a kind of briony, and coleworts, fet near together, one or 
both will die : the caufe is, for that they be both great depre- 
dators of the earth, and one of them ftarveth the other. Bacon. 

We have three that colleét the experiments, which are in 
all books ; thefe we call depredators. Bacon. 

To DE’PREHEND. w. a. [deprehendo, Latin. ] 

xr. To catch one; to take unawares; to take in the fact. 
‘ “That wretched creature, being dzprehbended in that impiety, 
was held in ward. : Flooker. 

Who can believe men upon thcir own authority, that are 
once deprebended is fo grofs and impious an impofture. More. 

2. To difcover ; to find out a thing; to come to the knowledge 
or underftanding of. 

The motions of the minute part of bodies, which do fo 
great effects, had not been obferved at all, becaufe they are 
invifible, and incur not to the eye; but yet they are to be de- 
prebended by experience. Bacon. 

DEPREHE’NSIBLE. adj. [from deprebend.] 

x. bat may be caught. 

2. That may be apprehended, conceived, or underftood. Dyé. 
DEPREHE NSIBLENESS. 7. /- 

I. Capablenefs of being caught. 

2. Intelligiblenefs ; eafinefs to be underftood. 
DeEPREHE‘NSION. 2. /- [deprehenfio, Latin.] 

1. A catching or taking unawares. 

2. A difcovery. 

Zo DEPRE’SS. v. a. [from depreffus, of deprime, Latin. ] 
xr. To prefs or thruft down. 

2. To let fall; to let down. 

The fame thing I have tried by letting a globe reft, and 
raifing or depreffing the eye, or otherwife moving it to make 
the angle of a juft magnitude. Newton. 

3- To humble; to dejeét; to fink. 

Other depre/s their own minds, defpond at the firft diffi- 
culty, and conclude that the making any progrefs in know- 
sane is above their capacities. ; Locke. 

f we confider how often it breaks the gloom, which is apt 
to depre/s the mind, with tranfient unexpeéted gleams of joy, 
one would take care not to grow too wile for fu great a plea- 


fure of life. Addifon. 
Paffion can depre/s or raife 
‘The heavenly, as the human mind. Prior. 


Deprre’ssion. n. f reffio, Latin. 

x. Theat of techie date. i 

2. The finking or falling in of a furface. 

The beams of light are fuch fubtile bodies, that in refpe& 
of them, even furfaces that are fenfibly fmooth, are not exaétly 
fo: they have their own degree of roughnefs, confifting of lit- 
tle protuberances and depreffions ; and confequently fuch in- 
equalities may fuffice to give bodies different colours, as we 
fee in marble that appears white or black, or red or blue, even 
when moft carefully polifhed. Boyle. 

If the bone be much depreffed, and the fiffure confiderably 
large, itis then at your choice, whether you will enlarge that 

re, Or continue it for the evacuation of the matter, a 
forbear the ufe of the trepan ; not doubting but a {mall depre/— 
fion of the bone will either rife, or caft off, by the benefit of 
mature. i ifeman. 

3- The act of humbling; abafement. 

Depreffion of the nobility may make a king more abfolutes 
but lefs fafe. Bacon. 

DEPRE’9SION of an Equation, [in algebra] is the bringing it 
into lower and more fimple terms by divifion. Ditt: 

DEPRESSION of a Star, [with aftronomers] is the diftance of a 
ftar from the horizon below, and is meafured by the arch of. 
the verticle cirele or azimuth, paffing through the ftar, inter- 
cepted between the ftar and the horizon. Ditt: 

DEPRE’ssor. n. f. [depreffor, Latin.] 

x. Fe that keeps or preffles down. 

2. An oppreffor. 

Depressor. [In anatomy.] A term given tó feveral mufcles 
of the body, whofe action is to deprefs the parts to which 
they adhere. 

DE PRIMENT. adj. [from deprimens, of deprimo, Latin.] An 
epithet applied to one of the ftraight mufcles that move the 
globe or ball of the eye, its ufe being to pull it downwards. 

Philips. 

All I fhall farther take notice of, fhall be only the exquifite 
equilibration of al] oppofite and antagonift mufcles, ected 
partly by the natural pofture of the body and the eye, wHich 
is the cafe of the attollent and depriment mutfcles. Derham: 

Depriva/’tTion. n. f. [from de and privatio, Latin.] 

1. Theact of depriving, or taking away from. 

Fools whofe end is deftruction, and eternal deprivation of 
being. Bentley. 
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DEPRIVATION, [in law] is when a clergyman, as a bifhop, 
parfon, vicar or prebend, is deprived, or dcpofed from his pre- 
ferment, for any matter in fact or law. Phillips. 

Jo DEPRIVE. v. a. [from de and privo, Latin. ] 

1. “lo bereave one of a thing ; to take it away from him. 

God hath deprived her of wifdom, neither hath he impart- 
ed to her underitanding. Feb. 
He lamented the lofs of an excellent fervant, and the hor- 


rid manner in which he had been deprived of him. Clarend. 
Now wretched Ocdipus, depriv’d of fight, 
Led a long death in everlafling night. Pope. 
2. To hinder; to debar from. 
From his face I fhall be hid, depriv’d 
His bleffed count’nance. Milton. 
The ghofts rejeéted, are th’ unhappy crew . 
Depriv’d of fepulchres, and fun’ral duc. Dryden: 
3- To releafe; to free from. 
i Moft happy he, 
Whofe leaft delight fufficeth to deprive 
Remembrance of all pains which him oppreft. Spenfer. 


4- To put out of an office. : ; 
A minifter, deprived for inconformity, faid that if they de- 
prived him it fhould coft an hundred mens lives. Bacon. 
DEPTH. z. /. [from deep, of diep, Dutch.] 
x. Deepnefs ; the meafure of any thing from the furface down- 
wards. 

As for men, although they had buildings in many places 
higher than the depth of the water, yet that inundation had a 
long continuance. Bacon. 

We have large and deep caves of feveral depths : the deep- 


eft are funk fix hundred fathoms. Bacon. 
‘The lcft to that unhappy region tends, 
W hich to the depth of ‘Tartarus defcends. Dryden. 


For though, in nature, depth and height 
Are equally held infinite, 
In poctry the height we know 
**Tis only infinite below. 
2. Deep place; not a fhoal. 
‘The falfe tides fkim oer the cover'd land, 
And feamcn with diflembled depths betray. 
3- T he abyfs; a gulf of infinite profundity. 
When he prepared the heavens I was there, when he fet a 


Swift. 


Dryden. 


compafs upon the face of the depth. Proverbs, 
4- The middle or height of a feafon. 
And in the depth of winter, in the night, ; 
You plow the raging feas to coafts unknown. Denig. 
The earl of Newcaftle, in the depth of Winter, reicu 
‘ the city of York from the rebels. Clarendon. 


5- Abftrufenefs ; obfcurity. 

Thcre are greater depths and obfcurities in an elaborate and 
well written piece of nonfenfe, than in the moft abftrufe tra&t 
of {chool divinity. Addifon. 

DEPTH ofa Squadron or Batallion, is the number of ‘men inthe 


file. MMi lit. DZ 
Zo DE’PTHEN. v. a. [diepen, Dutch.] To deepen, or make 
decper. Lich, 
To DePpu’cELaATE. v. a. [depuceler, French.] To deflower; 
to bereave of virginity. Dié?. 


Depu’ision. 2. f. [depulfio, Latin.] A beating or thrufting 
away. 
DEPuU’LsOoRY. adj. 
averting. 
To DE’PURATE. v. a. [depurcr, French, from depurgo, Lat.] 
To purify ; to cleanfe ; to free any thing from its impurities. 
Chemiftry enabling us to depurate bodies, and in fome 
meafure to analyze them, and take afunder their hetero- 
geneous parts, in many chemical experiments we may better 
than in others, know what manner of bodies we employ; art 
having made them more fimple, or uncompounded, than na- 
ture alone is wont to prefent them to us. Boyle. 
DE’PURATE. adj. [from the verb. ] 
x. Cleanfed ; freed from dregs and impurities. 
2. Pure; not contaminated. 
Weither can any boaft a knowledge depurate from the defile- 
ment of a contrary, within this atmofphere of flefh. Ganu. 
DeEPURA‘TIOnN. 7. /. [cdepuratio, Latin. ] 
x. ‘Ihe act of feparating the purc from the impure part of any 
thing. 
Winitone is a mineral body, of fatand inflammable parts ; 
and this is cither ufed crude, and called fulphur vive, or is of 
a fadder colour, and, after depuration, fuch as we have in mag- 
delcons, or rolls of a lighter yellow. Browrs Vulgar Errours. 
What hath bcen hitherto difcourfed, inclines us to look up- 
on the ventilation and depuration, of the blood as one of the 
principal and conftant ufes of refpiration. Boyle. 
x. The cleanfing of a wound from its filth. 
To DEPU’RE. v. a. [depurer, French. ] 
3. “To cleanfe ; to free from impurities. 
2. To purge; to free from fome noxious quality. 
It produced plants of fuch imperfefion and harmful quality, 
as the waters of the gencral flood could not fo wafh out or 


[from depuifus, Latin.] Putting away ; 
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depure, but that the fame defection hath had continuance jin 
the very generation and nature of mankind. 
DEPUTA TION. n. f. [deputation, French.) 
1. The act of deputing, or fending away with a fpecial com- 
miffion. 
2. Vicegerency ; the poffeffion of any commiffion given. 
: Cut me.off the heads 
Of all the fav’rites that the abfent king 
In deputation left behind him here, 
When he was perfonal in the Irifh war. Shake/peare. 
He looks not below the moon, but hath defigned the regi- 
ment of fublunary affairs unto fublunary deputations. Brown. 
The authority of confcience ftands founded upon its vicce- 
erency and deputation under God. South. 
Zo DEPU’TE. v. a. [deputer, French.] To fend with a fpe- 
cial commiffion ; to impower one to tranfaĉt inftead of an- 
other. 
And Abfalom faid unto him, See thy matters are good and 
right; but there is no man deputed of the king to hear. 2 Sa. 
A bifhop, by deputing a prieit or chaplain to adminifter the 
facraments, may correét and remove him for his demerits- 


Ayliffe’s Pare: gon. 
And Linus thus, deputed by the reft, 
The heroes welcome, and their thanks exprefs'd. Ro cent. 
DE’'PUTY. 2. f. [deputé Fr. from deputatus, Latin.] A licu- 
tenant; a viceroy; one that is appointed by a fpecial com- 
miffion to govern and aét inftead of another. 

He exercifeth dominion over them as the vicegerent and 
deputy of Almighty God. ftale. 

e was vouched his immediate deputy upon earth, and vice- 

roy of the creation, and lord lieutenant of the world. South. 
2. Any one that tranfacts bufinefs for another. 

refbyters, abfent through infirmity from their churches, 

might be faid to preach by thofe deputies, who, in their {ftead, 

did but read homilies. ftooker. 

A man hath a body, and that body is confined to a place ; 
but where friendfhip is, all offices of life are, as it werc, 
granted to him and his deputy; for he may exercife them by 
his friend. Bacon. 

3- [In law.] One that exercifes any office or other thing in 
another man’s right, whofe forfeiture or mifdemeanour fhall 
eaufe the officer or perfon for whom he aéts to lofe his 

ce. Philips. 
fe Dequa’ntTitTaTe. v. a. [from de and guantitas, Latin. ] 
‘To diminifh the quantity of. 

This we affirm of pure gold ; for that which is current, 
and paffeth in ftamp among us, by reafon of its allay, which 
is a proportion of filver or copper mixed therewith, is actually 
dequantitated by fire, and poffibly by frequent extinétion. 

rown's Vulgar Errours. 

Der. A term ufed in the beginning of names of places. It 

is generally to be derived from deon, a wild beaft, unlefs the 
place ftands upon a river; for then it may rather be fetched 
fiom the Britifh dur, i. e. water. Gibfon. 

T DERA’/CINATE. V. a. [deraciner, French. ] 

x- Fo pluck or tear up by the roots. 

Her fallow leas, 

‘The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 

Doth root upon ; while that the cutter rufts 

That fhould deracinate fuch favagery. 

2. To abolifh ; to defiroy ; to extirpate. 

Zo DERA‘IGN. di ‘ $ eee f 

Jo DERA/‘IN. ? U. a. [ tfrationar @5 Or dli? ALLONAT E, Latin.] 

Iı. To prove ; to juftify. 

When the parfon of any church is difturbed to demand 
ee in the next parifh by a writ of indicavit, the patron 

all have a writ to demand the advowfon of the tythes being 
in demand ;. and when it is deraigned, then fhall the plea pais 
in the court chriftian, as far forth as it is deraigned in the 
king court. Blount. 

5 To diforder; to turn out of courfe. Dic. 
ERA‘IGNMENT. . 

DERA IN MENT, è a. f. [from deraign.] 

I. The act of deraigning or proving. 

2. A difordering or turning out of courfe. 

3- A_difcharge of profeffion ; a departure out. of religion. 

In fome places the fubftantive deraignment is ufed in the very 
literal fignification with the French di rayer, or defranger ; 
that is, turning out of courfe, difplacing, or fetting out of 

order ; as deraignznent or departure out of religion, and dereign- 

ment or difcharge of their profeffion, which is fpoken of thole 
religious men who forfook their orders and profeffions. Blount. 
- [from derayer, French, to turn out of the right 
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Shakefpeare. 


DERA Y. 2. /.- 
way. ] 
1. Tumult; diforder; noife. 
2. Merriment; jollity; folemnity, Douglas. 
o DERE. v. a. [deman, Saxon.] To hurt. Obfolete. 
So from immortal race he does proceed, 
That mortal hands may not withftand his might $ 
Dred for his derring doe, and blo: dy deed ; 
For all in blood and ipoil is his delight’. Fairy Queen. 
DeEneE- 
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Dereri’cTion. n. f. [derelictio, Latin,] An utter forfaking or 
leaving ; an abandoning. R 
There is no other thing to be looked for, but the effeéts of 
God’s moft juft difpleafure, the withdrawing of grace, dere- 
lilion in this world, and in the world to come confufion. Hook. 
De'‘renicts. a. /f. pl. [In ae Such goods as are wilfully 
_thrown away, or rclinquifhed by the owncr. Dié. 
Zo DERI'DE. v. a., [derideo, Latin. ] 
x. To laugh at; to mock; to turn to ridicule; to fcorn. 
And before whofe prefence to offend with any the leaft un- 
. feemlinefs, we would be furely as loth as they who moft re- 
` prehend or deride What we do. 
What fhall be the portion of thofe who have derided God’s 
word, and made a mock of every thing that is facred and 
religious ? Zillotfon. 
Thefe fons, ye gods, who with flagitious pride 
Infult my darknefs, and my groans deride. 
Deri’per. z. f [from the verb.].- - 
x. A mocker; a {coffer. z me 
Upon the wilful violation of oaths, execrable blafphemies, 
and like contempts offered by deriders of religion, fearful 
tokens of divine revenge have been known to follow. Hooker. 
2. A droll; a buffoon. , 
Derr’sion. 2. f- [derifio, Latin.] 
x. The act of deriding or laughing at. 
2. Contempt; fcorn; a laughing-ftock. ' 
I am in derifion daily ; every one mocketh me. Fer. 
Thou makeft us a reproach to our neighbours, a fcorn and 


Pope. 


a derifion to them that are round about us. Pfalms. 
nfmar’d, affaulted, overcome, Jed bound, 
Thy foes derifion, captive, poor and blind, 
Into a dungeon thruft. Ailton. 


Are we grieved with the {corn and derifon of the prophane ? 
‘Thus was the bleffed Jefus defpifed and rejeéted of men. Rog. 
Vanity is the-natural weaknefs of an ambitious man, whieh 
expofes him to the fecret fcorn and derifion of thofe he con- 
verfes with. ; 


À _ Addifon. 
DERISIVE. adj. [from deride.] Mocking ; feoffing. 
O’er all the dome they aug they feaft ; 
Derifive taunts were fpread from gueft to gueft, 
And each in jovial mood his mate addreft. Pope. 


‘Derr sory. adj. [deriforius, Latin.) Mocking; ridiculing. 

DERIVABLE. adj. [from derive.] Attainable by right of de- 
{cent or derivation. 

God has declared this the eternal rule and ftandard of all 
honour derivable upon me, that thofe who honour him hall 
be honoured by him. i . South, 

DERIVATION. 2. f- [ derivatio, Latin.] 

x. A draining of water; a turning of its courfe; letting out. | 

When it began to fwell, it would every way difcharge. itelf 
by any defcents or declivities of the ground; and thefe iffues 
and derivations being once made, and fupplied with new wa- 
ters pufhing them forwards, would continue their ‘covirfe ’till 
they arrived at the fea, juft as other rivers do. Burnet 

2. [In grammar.] The tracing of a word from its ofiginal. 

. > Your lordfhip here feems to diflike my taking notice, that 
the derivation of the ward fubftance favours the idea we have 
of it; and your Jordfhip tells me, that very little weight is to 
be laid on it, on a bare grammatical etymology. 

3- The tracing of any thing from its fource. 

As touching traditional communication, and tradition of 
thofe truths that I call connatural and engraven, I do not 
doubt but many of thofe truths have had the help of that deri- 
vation. Fale. 

4. [In medicine.] The drawìng of a humour from one.part of 
the body to another. 

Derivation differs from revulfion only inthe meafure ofthe 
diftance, and the force of the medicines ufed: if we draw it 
to fome very remote, or, it may be, contrary part, we call 
that revulfion; if only to fome neighbouring place,’ and by 
gentle means, we call it derivation. tfeman. 

‘“DeRi‘vaTive. adj. [derivativus, Latin.] Derived or taken 
from another. z : 

As itis a’ derivative perfe&tion, fo it is a diftinét kind of 
perfection from that which isin G d. Hale. 

DERIVATIVE. 2. f: [from the adjective.] The thing or word 
derived or taken from another. 
For honour, 

Tis a derivative from me to mine, 

And only that I ftand for. , Shakefpeare. 

‘The word honcftus originally and ftri€tly fignifies no more 
than creditable, and is but a derivative from honour, which 
fignifies credit or honour. South. 

Deri vatTiveLty. adv. [from derivative] In a derivative 
manner. 

Jo DERIVE. v. a. Cderiver, French, from derivo, Latin.] ` 

r. ‘lo turn the courle of any thing ; letting out ; communicating. 

Company leffens the fhame of vice by fharing it, and abates 
the torrent of a common odium by deriving it into man 
channels. South. 

2. “Lo deduse from its original. 


Fiooker. . 


Locke. 


.Deroca’tion. n. f: [derogatio, Latin.] 


DER 


They endeavour td derive the varicties of colours from the 
various proportion of the direét progrefs or motion of thefe 
globules to their circumvolution, or motion about their own 
centre. Boyle. 

‘This property,of it feems rather to have been derived from 
the Pretorian foldiers, who infolently aflumed the difpofing of 
the empire. Decay of Piety. 

Men derive their ideas of duration from their refleétion on 
the train of ideas they obferve to fuccced one another in 
their own underftandings. ocke. 

From thefe two caufes of the laxity and rigidity of the 
fibres, the methodifts, an ancient fet of phyficians, derived all 
difeafes of human bodies ; with a great deal of reafon ; for the 
fluids derive their qualities from the foli is. Arbuthnct. 

3- To communicate to another, as from the origin and fource. 
Chrift having Adam’s nature as we have, but incorrupt, 
` deriveth not nature, but incorruption, and that immediately, 
from his own perfon, unto all that belong unto bim. Hlosker. 

The cenfors of thefe wretches, who, I am fure, could de- 
rive no fanétity to them from their own‘perfons ; yet upon this 
account, that they had been confecrated by the offering incenfe 


in them, were, by God’s fpecial command, fequeftered from 
all common ufe. South. 


4. To communicate to by defcent of blood. 
Befides the readinefs of parts, an exccllent difpofition of 
mind is derived to your lordfhip from the parents of two gene- . 
rations, to whom T have the honour to be known. Felton. 
5- To fpread ; to diffufe gradually from one place to another. 
The ftreams of the publick juftice were derived into ev 


er 
part of the kingdom. Davia, 
6. pia grammar.) To trace a word from its origin. 
To DERI'veE. v. n. 
1. To come from ; to owe its origin to. 
He that refifts the pow’r of Ptolomy, 
Refifts the pow’r of heav’n : for pow’r from heav’n 
Derives, and monarchs rule by gods appointed. Prior. 
2. To defcend from. 
‘Lam, my.lord, as well deriv’d as he, 
As well poffeft. Shakefpeare. 


DerI’ver. 2. f. [from derive.] 
1. One that draws or fetches from the.original. 

Such a one makes a man not only a partaker of other mens 
fins, but alfo a deriver of the whole intire guilt of them to 
himfelf. South. 

Dern. adj. [veann, Saxon. ] 

x. Sad; folitary. 

2. Barbarous; cruel. Obfolete. 

DERNIE’R. adj. Laft. It is a mere French word, and ufed. 
only in the following phrafe. 

In theimperial chamber, the term for the profecution of an 
appeal is not circum{cribed by the term of one or two years, 
as the law elfewhere requires in the Empire, this gis the 
dernier refort and fupreme court of judicature. ‘yiiffe. 

To De’rRoGaATeE. V. a. [derogo, Latin. ] 
x. To do an aét contrary to a preceding law or cuftom, fo as 
to diminifh its former value. 

By feveral contrary cuftoms and ftiles ufed here, many of 
thofe civil and canon laws are controuled or derogated. dale. 

2- To leffen the worth of any perfon or thing ; to difparage. 
To De’RoGATE. v. n. To degenerate; to doa thing contraty 
to one’s calling or dignity. | -s 3 

We fhould be injurious to virtue itfelf, if we did deragate 

from thém whom their induftry hath made great. ookers 


. DE'ROGATE. adj. [from the verb.] Damaged; leffened ‘in 


value. 

Into her womb convey fterility ; 
Dry up in herthe organe of a . 
And from her derogate body never {pring 
A babe to seas, sa ! á - Shakefpeare. 

x. The a& of breaking and making void a former Jaw or -/ 
contract. 

It was indeed but a wooing ambaflage, with good refpects 
to entertain the king in good affeétion; but nothing was done 
or handled to the derogation of the king’s late treaty with the 
Italians. - Bacons 

That which enjoins the deed is certainly God’s law ; and it 
is alfo certain, that the fcripture, which allows of the will, is 
neither the derogation nor relaxation of that law. South. 

2. A difparaging ; leffening or taking away, the worth of any 
rfon or thing. Sometimes with fo, properly with frorn. äi 

Which, though never fo neceflary, they could not eafily 
now admit, without fome fear of derogation from their credit ; 
and therefore that which once they had done, they became Jor 
ever after refolute to maintain. : f gee cere 

So furely he is a very brave man, neither is that any thing 
which I fpeak to his er ; for in that I faid he ns min-. 

it is no difpraife. ame X 
ea e pee d not think it any racer ye to 
their greatnefs, or derogation to their fufficiency, to rely oe 
countcl. ‘ 


I fay 


DES 


I fay not this in derogation to Virgil, neither do I contradict 

any thing which I have formerly faid in his juft praife. Dryd. 

I belive there are none of thefe patriots who will think it 

a derogation from their merit to have it Taid, that they received 

many lights and advantages from thcir intimacy with my lord 

Somers. Addifon. 

DeRoGaTive. adj. [derogativus, Latin.] Derogating ; lefien- 
ing the value of. : : 

That fpirits are corporeal feems to me a conceit derogative 

to himfelf, and fuch as he fhould rather labour to overthrow 3 


yet thereby he eftablifheth the doétrine of luftrations, amulets ` 


and charms, as we have declared before. Vulgar Err. 
DeRO’GATORILY. gdu.. [from derogatory.] In a detracting 
manner. 
DER\’GATORINESS. 7. /. [from derogatory.] The aé&t of dero- 
ating. 
Dancuaccs Y. adj. [derogatorius, LatIn.] That leffens the 
value of. ¢ : 
‘They live and die in their abfurdities, paffing their days in 
perverted apprehenfions and conceptions of the world, dero- 
gatory unto God-and the wifdom of the creation. Brown. 
T hefe deputed beings, as they are commonly underftood, 
are derogatory from the wifdom and power of the Author of 
nature, who doubtlefs can govern this machine he could 
create, by more direct and eafy methods than a Sa thefe 
fubfervient divinities. bejne. 
De’rvis. n. f. [dervis, French.] A Turkith prieft. 
Even there, where Chrift vouchfaf’d to teach, 
Their dervifes dare an impoftor preach. Sandys. 
The dervis at firft made fome fcruple of violating his pro- 
mife to the dying brachman ; but told him, at laft, that he 
could conceal nothing from fo excellent a prince. Spectator. 
DESCANT. x. f. [difcanto, Italian. ] 
1. A fong or tune compofed in parts. 
ay now you are too flat, 
And mar the concord with too harfh a defcant. Shake/peare. 
The wakeful nightingale ; 
All night long her amorous defcant fung. Milton. 
2. A difcourfe; a difputation ; a difquifition branched out into 
feveral divifions or heads. It is commonly ufed as a word of 
cenfure, or contempt. 
Look you geta prayer. book in your hand, 
And ftand between two churchmen, good my lord ; 
For on that ground I’ll build a holy defcant. Shake/p. 
Such kindnefs would fupplant our unkind reportings, and 
fevere defcants upon our brethren. Government of the Tongue, 
To DESCANT. v. 2. [from the noun.] I 
x. To fingin parts. 
2. ‘To difcourfe at large ; to makes fpeeches : in a fenfe of cen- 
fure or contempt. 
Thy I, inthis weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to pafs away the time ; 
Unlefs to {py my fhadow in the fun, 
And defcant on mine own deformity., Shakefp. 
Com ’ft thou for this, vain boafter, to furvey me, 
To defeant on my ftrength, and give thy verdi&t ? Milton. 
A virtuous man fhould be pleafed to find people defcanting 
upon his actions, becaufe, when they are thoroughly canvafled 
and examined, they turn to his honour. Addifon. 
To DESCE/ND. v.a. [defcendo, Latin.} ' 
1. To-come from a higher place to a lower ; to fall 3; to fink. 
The rain defcended, and the floods came, and the winds 


blew, and beat upon that houfe; and it fell not, for it was 
founded upon a rock. 


Matthew. 

The brook that defcended out of the mount. Deut. 

He cleft his head with one defcending blow. Dryden. 

Foul with ftains 
OFf ing torrents and defcending rains- Addifon. 
goddefs ! who, deftending from the fkies, 
Vouchfaf’d thy prefence to my wond’ring eyes. Pope. 
2. To come down in a 


popular fenfc, implying only an arrival 
at one place from another. 


He thall defcend into battle, and perith. x Samuel. 
3- To come fuddenly or violently; to fall upon as an enemy. 
For the pious fire preferve the fon ; 
His wifh’d return with happy pow’r befriend, 
And on the fuitors let thy wrath defcend. 


Pope. 
4- To make an invafion. 
_ The goddefs gives th’ alarm; and foon is known 
The Grecian fleet, de/cending on the town. Dryden. 
A foreign fon upon the fhore defcends, 
W hofe martial fame from pole to pole extends. Dryden. 


5- To proceed from an original; to be extraéted from. 
Defpair deftends from a mean original ; the offspring of fear,” 
lazinefs, and impatience. Collier. 


Willis younger brother to a baronet, and defcended of the 
ancient family of the Wimbles. Addifon. 
6. To fall in order of inheritance to a fucceffor. 
Should we allow that all the property, all the eftate of the 
father, ought to deftend to the eldeft fon; yet the father’s na- 


tural dominion, the paternal power, cannot defcend unto him 
by inheritance. Locke. 


Dp ES 


The inheritance of both rule over men and property, in 
things {prung from the fame original, and were to defiend by 
the fame rules. Locke. 

Our author provides for the defending and conveyance 
down of Adam’s monarchial power to pofterity, by. the inhe- 
ritance of his heir, fucceeding to his father’s authority. Locéc. 

7. To extend a difcourfe from general to particular coafi- 
derations. 

Congregations difcerned the fmall accord that was among 
themfelves, when they defcended to particulars. Decay of Piety. 

To DESCEND. v.a. “To walk downward upon any place. 

. Heended, and they both defcend the hill; 

Defcended Adam to the bow’r where Eve 

Lay feeping. ALi ton. 

In all our journey through the Alps, as well when we 
climbed as when we defcended them, we had ftill a river run- 
ning along with the road. Addifon. 

In the midft of this plain ftands a high hill, fo very fteecp, 
that there would be no mounting or de/cending it, were not it 
made up of a loofe crumbled earth. Addifon. 

DESCENDANT. adj. [defcendant, Fr. defcendens, Latin.} Vhe 
offspring of an anceftor; he that is the line of generation 
at whatever diftance. 

The defcendants of Neptune were planted there. 

O, true defcendant of a patriot line, 

Vouchfafe this picture of thy foul to fee. 

He revealed his own will, and their dut 
manner than it had been declared to a 
before them. Atterbury. 


DESCENDENT. adj. [defcendens, Latin. It feems to be efta- 
blifhed that the fubftantive fhould derive the termination from 
the French, and the adje€tive from the Latin.) 

x. Falling ; finking coming down; dcfcending. 

here is a regrefs of the fap in plants from above down- 


wards ; and this defcendent juice-is that which principally nou- 
rifhes both fruit and plant 


Bacon. 


Dryden. 
Y> in a more ample 
ny of my defcendants 


Š Ray. 
2. Proceeding from another as an original or anceftor. 
More than mortal paca 
Speaks thee deftendent of æthereal race. Pope. 


DESCE’'NDIBLE. adj. [from defcend.] 


x. Such as may be deícended; fuch as may admit of a pafflage 
downwards. 


2. Tranímiffible by inheritance. 
According to the cuftoms of other countries thofe hono- 


and infeudations were de/cendible to the eldeft, and 
not to all the males. Fale. 


Desce’nsion. n. f. [deftenfio, Latin.] 
x. The a& of faithog. A er al 
2. A declenfion ; a degradation. 


From a toa bull! a heavy defcenfion, 

It was Joves cafe. From a prince to a *prentice ? a low 

transformation : that fhall be mine. Shake/peare. 

3- [In aftronomy.] Right defcenfion is the arch of the equator, 

pea — with the {iign or ftar below the horizon of a 
ret ~ 

C squedefe .is the arch of the equator, which defcends 
with the fign below the horizon of an oblique fphere. Oznam. 

DESCE’NSIONAL. adj. [from defcenfion.] Relating to defcent. 
DESCENT. n. f: (defcenfus, Latin ; defcente, French. ] 
2. The act of paffing from a higher place. 

W hy do fragments, from a mountain rent, 

‘Tend tothe earth with fuch a fwift defcent ? 

2. Progrefs downwards. 

Obferving fuch gradual and gentle defcents downwards, in 
thofe parts of the creation that are beneath men, the rule of 
analogy may-make it probable, that it is fo alfo in things 
above. Locke. 

3- Obliquity ; inclination. 

‘The heads and fources of rivers low upon a defcent, or an 

inclining plane, without which they could not flow at all. 


Blackmore. 


lV codward. 
4. Loweft place. 
From the extremeft upward of thy head, 
To the defcent and duft below thy feet, 
A moft toad-{potted traitor. Shake/peare. 
5. Invafion; hoftile entrance into a kingdom; in allufion to 


the height of fhips. 


At the finit defcent on fhore, 


he was not immured with 2 
wooden vefiel, 


but he did countenance the landing in his 
long-boat. 


Wotton. 
he duke was general himfelf, and made that unfi 


ortunate 
defcent upon the Ifle of Ree, which was attended with a mife- 


rable retreat, in which the flower of the army was loft. Czar. 
Arife, true judges, in your own defence, 
Controul thofe foplings, and declare for fenfe $ 
For fhould the fouls prevail, they ftop not there, 
But make their next deftent upon the fair. ` 
6. Tranfmifion of any thing by 

If the agreement and confe 

into any one’s hand, that alfo 

veyance. 


Dryden. 


fucceffion and inheritance. 

~ 
nt of men firft gave a fceptre 
muft direct its du/tent and can- 


Locke. 
7- The 


x 
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7- The ftate of proceeding from an original or progenitor. 
All of them, even without fuch a particular claim, had 
reat reafon to glory in their common defcent from Abraham, 
Tear, and Jacob, to whom the promife of the bleffed feed 


was feverally made. Atterbury. 
8 Birth; extraction; procefs of lineage. 
I give my voice on Richard’s fide, 
To bar my mafter’s hei's in true defcent / 
God knows, I wiil not do it. Shake/peare. 


Turnus, for high defcent and graceful mien, 

Was Grit, and favour’d by the’Latian queen. _ Dryden. 

9- Offspring ; inheritors; thofe proceeding in the linc of gene- 
ration. 

The care of our defcent perplexes us moft, 


Miltom 


Which muft be born to certain wot. 
From him 
His whole defecnt, who thus fhall Canaaii win. Milton. 


xo. A fingle ftep in the fcale of genealogy ; a generation. 

No man living is a thoufand defcents remo ed from Adam 

himfelf. ooker. 
‘Then all the fons of thefé five brethren reign’d 

By due fuccefs, and all their nephews late, 

Even thrice eleven defcents tie crown retain’d, 

"Till aged Heli by due heritage it gain’d. 

ur: A rank in the fcale or order of being. 
How have I then, with whom to Toi converfe, 

Save with the creatures which I made, and thofe 

To me inferior; infinite defċents 

Beneath what other creatures are to thee. Milton. 

Yo DESCRIBE. v. a. [deferibo, Latin.] 
x. To mark out any thing by the mention of its properties. 

I pray thee, overname them ; and as thou nam‘ft them, I 
will deferit e them; and, according to my defcription, level at 
my affection. Shake/peare. 

He that writes well in verfe will often fénd his thoughts in 
fearch, through all the treafure of words that exprefs any one 
idea in the fame language, that fo he may coniport with thé 
meafures, or the rhyme of the verfe which he writes, or with 
his own moft beautiful and vivid fentiments of the thing he 
decfcribes. ‘Watts. 

2. o delineate ; to mark out; to trace: as, a torch waved 
about the head deferiées a circle. 
3- To diftribute into proper heads of divifioris. 

Men paffed through the land, and defèribed it by citiés into 

feven partsin a bbok. of. xviii. Q- 
4- To define in a lax manner by the promifcuous mention of 

qualities general and peculiar. See DESCRIPTION. 
DESCRI'BER. 1. f: [from deftribe.] He that defcribes. 

From a plantation and colony of theirs, an ifland near Spain 

was by the Greek defcribers named Erythra. Brown. 
Descri’er. n. /. [from the verb.] A difcoverers; a deteéter. 
May think his labour vainly gone, 
‘The glad deferier {hall not mils 
To tafte the ne&tar of a kifs. . Crafbaw. 
Descriprion. x. f. .[(deferiptio, Latin.] 
1- The act of defcribing or making out any perfon ot. thine bv 
perceptible properties. . 
2 The fentence or paflage in which any thing is ‘weicribed. 

A poet muft retufe all tedious and unnétceflary defcriptions < 
a robe which is too heavy is lefs an ornament than a ig stale ag 
ryden. 

Sometimes, mifguided by the tuneful throng, 

I look for ftreams immortaliz’d in fong, 

That loft in filence and oblivion lie, 

Dumb are their fountains, and their channels dry, 

That run for ever by the mufe’s fkill, 

And in the fmooth deftription murmut ftill. Addifan. 

3- A lax definition. 

‘This fort of definition, which is made up of a mere col- 
lection of the moft remarkable parts or properties, is called 
an imperfect definition, or a'de/cription > whereas the definition 
is called perfeét when it is compofed of the effential difference, 


added to general nature or genus. Watts. 
4- The qualities expreffed in a defcription. 
Pil pay fix thoufand, and deface the bond, 
Before a friend of this defcription 
Shall lofe a hair. Shake/peare. 


To DESCRY’. v. a. [deferier, French.] 

1. To give notice of any thing fuddenly difcovered; as, the 
{cout defcried the enemy, that he gave notice of their approach. 
‘This fenfe is now obfolete, but gave occafion to ghofe which 
are now in ufe. : 


2. To fpy out; to examine at a diftance. 


And the houfe of | oad fent to decry Bethel. Judges. 
Edmund, I think, is gone to defiry 
The ftrength ©’ th’ enemy. Shake/peare. 


3- To deteét; to find out any thing conc-aled. 
Of the king they got a fight after dinner in a gallery, and 

of the queen mother at her own table; in neither place de- 
Jeryed, no, not by Cadinet, who had been lately ambaflador 


in England, Wotton. 
Ne XXXIX. 


Spenfer. » 
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4: To difcover ; to perceive by the eye; to fee any thing diftatit 
or abfent. . 
Thus ‘dight, into the court he took his way ; 
Both through the guard, which never him a/c: yd, , 
And through the watchmen, who him never fpy’d_  Spenfer. 
The fpirit of deep prophecy fhe hath; 
hat's paft and what’s to come fhe candefery. Shake/p. 
‘That planet wou'd, unto our eyes, defcrying only that part 
whereon the light falls, appear to be horned, as the moon 


{cems. Raleigh. 
And now their way to earth they had def:1y d, 
To Paradife fir tending. Miiton. 


Although the motion of light be not defcried, no argument 
tan be made from thence to prove that light is not a body. 
Diz by on Bodies. 
A tow’r fo high, it feern’d to reach the fky, 
tood on the roof, from whence we could de/ery 
All Ilium. 
Once more at leaft look back, faid I, 
Thyfelf in that large glafs deftry. Prior. 
Descry’. z. /. [from the verb.] Difcovery; thing difcovercd.. 
ow near’s the other army ? 
—WNear, and on fpeedy foot, the main defcry 
Stands on the hourly thought. Shake/peare. 
To DE’SECRATE. v. a. [defacre, Lat.] To divert from the 
purpofe t6 which any thing is confecrated. 
s The foundėrs of monaftries imprecated evil on thofe who 
fhould defecrate their donations. Salmon’s Survey. 
Desecra’rion. 2. f: [from defecrate.] The abolition of con- 
‘fecraticn. 
De’sertT. z. f{. [defertum, Latin.] A _ wildernel: ; 
waite cotintfy į uninhabited place. 
Be alive again, 
And dare me to the defert with thy fword. 
Of ghia abig inhibit; then proteft me 


Denham: 


folitude 5 


The baby of a girl. Shakefpeare. 
He, looking round on every fide, beheld 
A pathlefs défert, dufk with horrid fhades. Ailton. 


De’sert. adj. [defertus, Latin.] Wild; wafte; folitary; un- 
inhabited ; uncultivated ; untilled. 
I have words 

‘That would be how!l’d oùt in the defert air, 

Where hearing fhould not catch them. Shake/peare. 

He found him in a defert land, and in the wafte howling 
wilderncfs. , Deuteronomy xxxii. 10. 

‘The promifes and bargains between two men ina defert 
ifland are binding to them, though they are perfeétly in a ftate 
of nature, ii reference to ohe another. 3 : Locke. 

Zo DESE’RT. v. a. [ares French ; defero, Latin.] 
2. i forfake 5 to fall away friii ; to quit meanly or treacher- 
oSuily. 

Ido hot remember one man, who heartily wifhed the pafi 
ing of that bill, that ever déferiéd them till the kingdom was 
in a flame. : Dryden. 

2. Io leave; to abandoii: , - 

What is it that holds and keeps them in fixed {tations and 
intervals, againít an inceffant and inherent tendency. to defert 
them. a Bentleys 

3- To quit the army, or regiment, in which one_is enlifted. 

Dese’rt. 2. /: [properly deffert : ,the word is originally French.] 
The laft courfé; the kuis or {weetmeats with which a feaft is 
concluded. See DESSERT. : 

Dest’'rt. z. f- ps , f 

z. Qualities’ or condu& c@rifidered with refpeét to rewards or 
punifhments ; degree of merit or demerit. 

Being of heceiiiy a thing common, it is, through the ma- 
nifold perfuafions, difpofitions, and otcafions of men, with 
— aefert both of praife and difpraife, fhunned by fome, by 
other defircd. looker. 

The bafe o’ th’ mount 
Is rank’d with all deferts, all kind of natures, 
‘That labour on the bofom of this fphere 


To pro te their ftates. | Shake/peare. 

Ufe ay a after his defert, and who fhall ’fcape whip- 

ping? Shakefpeare. 
z. Proportional merit; claim to reward. 
More to move you, 

‘Take my deferts to his, and join them both. Shake/peare. 


All defert imports an equality between the good conferred 
and the good deferved, or made due. South. 
3. Excellence; right to reward; virtue. 
DESE'RTER. 7. L- aoe defert.] 
x» He that has forfaken his caufe or his poft.- i 
The members of both houfes, {Sao s firft man; mee 
t f their places in parliament. 
counted deferters, and outed o p Kihe Charles. 
Straight to their ancient calls, recall’d from air, 


The reconcil’d dferters will repair. — Dryden. 
Hofts of deferters, who your honour fold, 
And bafely broke your faith for bribes of gold. Dryden. 


2. He that leaves the army in which he is enlifted. 
6 R They 
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‘They are the fame deferters, whether they ftay in our own 

camp, or rum over to the enemies. Decay of Piety. 

A deferter, who came out of the citadel, fays the garrifon 

is brought to the utmoft neceflity- Tatler. 
3. He that forfakes another; an abandoncr. 

The fair fex, if they had the deferter in their power, would 

certainly have fhewn him more mercy than the Bacchanals did 


Orpheus. Dryden. 
Thou, falfe guardian of a charge too good, 
‘Thou mean deferter of thy brother's blood. Pope. 


Dess’rTI0N. 2. /. ` [from geri] 
x. The act of forfaking or abandoning a caufe or poft. 

Every compliance that we are perfuaded to by one, is a 
contradiétion to the commands of the other; and our adhe- 
rence to one will neceflarily involve usin a defērtion of the 
other. i Rogers. 

3» [In theology.] Spiritual defpondency; a fenfe of the dere- 
li€tion of God; an opinion that grace is withdrawn. 

Chrift hears and fympathizes with the fpiritual agonies of a 
foul under deferiion, or the preflures of fome ftinging afic- 
tion. . =i i Scuth. 

DeEseE’RTLEss. adj. [from defert.] Without merit; without 
claim to favour or reward. 
She faid fhe lov’d ; 
Lov'd me dacfertle/s, who, with fhame, confeft 
Another flame had feiz’d upon my breaft. 
To DESE’RVE. v. a. [delervir, French.] 
x. To be worthy of either good or ill. 
Thofe they honoured, as having power to work or ceafe, 


Dryden. 


as men deferved of them. i FIlosker. 
Some of us love you well; and ev’n thofe fome 
Envy your great defervings, and good name. Shakefpeare. 
= . All friends fhall tafte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
‘The cup of their d. fervings. ` Shake/peare. 
`- What he deferves of you and me I know. Shake/peare. 
Yet well, if here would end_ 
The mifery.: I a/feru’d it, and would bear . e 
My own defervings. Paradife Loft. 


-Courts are the places where beft manners flourifh, 


Where the deferving ought to rife. Otway. 
A mother cannot give him death; though he 

Deferves it, he deferves it not from me. Dryden. 
Since my Orazia’s death I have not feen 

A beauty fo deferving to be queen. Dryd 


He had been a perfon of great defervings from the repu 

lick, was an admirable fpeaker, and very popular. 
2. To be worthy of reward. 
According to the rule of natural juftice one man may merit 
and deferve of another. South. 
Dest’ RVEDLY. adv [from deferve.] Worthily; according to 
defert, whether of good or evil. 
For -him I was not fent, nor yet to free 

‘That people victor once, now vile and bafe, 

Defervedly made vafial. Ailton. 

A man defervedly cuts himfelf off from the affections of that 
community which he endeavours to fubvert. Addifon. 

Dese’rverR. n. /-. [from deferve.] A man who merits rewards. 
It is ufed, I think, only in a good fenfe. 
‘There love is never lifik’d to the de/erver, 

* Till his deferts are pafs’d. Shakefpeare. 

Heavy, with fome high minds, is an overweight of obliga- 
tion; or otherwife great deferwers do perchance grow intole- 
rable prefufmers. ; | Watton. 

Emulation will never be wanting amongft poets, when par- 
ticular rewards and prizes are propofed to the beft defervers. 

: l Dryden’s Dufrefnoy. 
Desi’ccants. 2. f. [from deficcate.] Applications that dry up 
the fow of fores; driers. 

This, in the beginning, may be prevented by deficcants, 
and watfted. tfermnan. 

To DE’/SICCATE. v. a. [deficco, Latin.] To dry up; to ex- 
hale moiftufre. 

In bodies deficcated by heat or age, when the native fpirit 
goeth forth, and the moifture with it, the air with time get- 
eth into the pores. Bacon. 

W here there is moifture enough, or fuperfluous, there wine 
helpeth to digeft and deficcate the moifture. Bacon. 

Seminal ferments were elevated from the fea, or fome de/ic- 
cated places thereof, by the heat of the fun. lale. 

DESICCATION. n. f. [from deficcate.] The act of making dry; 
the ftate of being dried. 

If the fpirits iffue out of the body, there followeth deficca- 
tion, induration, and confumption; as in brick, evaporation 
of bodies liquid, &c. _ Bacon. 

DesrccATIve. adj. [from deficcate.] That which has the power 
of drying. z 

Jo DesIDERATE. v. a. [defidero, Latin.) To want; to .mifs; 
to defire in abfence. A word fcarcely ufed. ; 

Eclipfes are of wonderful affiftance toward the folution of 
this fo defirable and fo much defideruied problem. Cheyne. 


‘3. A f{cheme formed to the detriment of another. 


Swift. 
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DESI’ DIOSE: adj. [defidiofus, Lat.] Idle; lazy; heavy. 

To DESIGN. v. a. [defigno, Latin; defimer, French. ] 

x. To purpofe; to intend any ne: 
z. To form or order with a particular purpofe: with for. 

The acts of religious worfhip were purpofely defizned for 

the acknowledgment of a Being, whom the moft excellent 


Dict. 


creatures are bound to adore as well as we. Stilling ficet. 
You are not for obfcurity defign’d, 
But, like thefun, muft cheer all human kind. Dryden. 


3- To devote intentionally: with fo. 
One of thofc places was defigned by the old man fa his fon. 
Clarendon. 
He was born to the inheritance of a fplendid fortune; he 
was defigned to the ftudy o: the law. Liryden. 
4. To plan; to projeét; to form in idea. 

We are to obferve whether it be well drawn, or, as more 
elegant artizans term it, well defigned; then, whether it be 
well coloured, which be the two general heads. YF otton. 

Thus while they fpeed their pace, the prince defigns 

‘The new elected feat, and draws the lines. Dryden. 

To mark out. 

Tis not enough to make a man a fubjecét, to convince him 
that there is regal power in the world; but there muft be ways 
of defigning and knowing the perfon to whom this regal power 
of right belongs. Locke. 
Desi’cn. n- f- Tfrom the verb.] 

x. An intention; a purpofe. 
Zz. A {cheme ; a plan of action. 
Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eftate, that lays 
defigns only for a day, without any profpect to the remaining 
part of his life ? Tillotfon. 


g. 


A fedate fettled dzfgn upon another man’s life puts him in 

a ftate of war with him againft whom he has declared fuch an 

intention. i Locke. 
4- The idea which an artift endeavours to execute or exprefs. 

I doubt not but in the defigns of feveral Greek medals one 


may often fee the hand of an Apelles or Protogenes. Addifon. 
Thy hand ftrikes out fome new defizn, 
Where life awakes and dawns at every line. Pope: 


DEs’’GNABLE. adj. [defigno, Latin.] Diftinguifhable ; capable 
to be particularly marked out. 

The power of all natural agents is limited: the mover muft 
be confined to obferve thefe proportions, and cannat pafs over 
all thefe infinite defignab/e degrees in an inftant. Digby. 
ESYGNATION. n. f. [defignatio, Latin. ] 

1. The a& of pointing or marking out by fome particular token. 

This is a plain de/ignation of the duke of Marlborough: one 
kind of ft ufed to fatten land is called marle, and eve 
body knows that borough is a name for a town. Swift. 

-A g Prema direction. 

illiam the Çonqueror forbore to ufe that claim in the be- 

. ginning, but mixed it with atitulary pretence, grounded upon 

the will and defignation of Edward the Confeffor. Bacon. 
3. Import; intention. 

Finite and infinite feem to be looked upon by the mind as 
the modes of quantity, and to be attributed primarily in their 
firft defignation only to thofe things which have parts, and are 
capable of increafe or diminution. Locke. 

DESI'GNEDLY. adv. [from defign.] Purpofely ; intentionally ; 
by defign or purpofe; not ignorantly; not inadvertently; not 
fortuitoufly. 

‘The next thing is fometimes defignedly to put them in pain; 
but care muft be taken that this be done when the child is in 
good humour. Locke. 

Ufes made things; that is to fay, fome things were made 
defignedly, and on purpofe, for fuch an ufe as th ferve to. 


Ray on the Creation. 
DESIGNER. 2. f- [from defgn.] - 
I1. A plotter; a contriver; one that lays fchemes. 

It has therefore always bern both the rule and praétice for 
fuch defigners to fuborn the publick intereft, to countenance 
and cover their private. Decay of Piety. 

2. One that forms the idea of any thing in painting or fculpture- 

‘There is a great affinity between defigning and poetiy ; for 
the Latin poets, and the defigners of the Roman meals, lived 
very near one another, and were bred up to the fame relith for 
wit and fancy. Ad. tifon. 

Desi’GNING. particip. adj. [from defgn.] Infidious; treacherous - 
deceitful ; fraudulently artful. : 
*I'would fhew me poor, indebted, and compell’d, 
Defigning, mercenary ; and I know l 
You would not wifh to think I could be bought. Southern: 
DESIGNLEss. adj. [from defign.] Without intention; without 
defign; unknowing; inadvertent. 
DeEsi’GNLEssty. adv. [from defighlefs.] Without intention; 
ignorantly ; inadvertently. 

In this great concert of his whole creation, the acfiznlefly 
on pirme voices are as differing as the conditions of the re- 
{pective fingers. “Boyle. 

Des’GNMENT. 2. f: [from defign.] 
x. A 
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1. A fcheme of hoftility. 
; News, lords, our wars are done: 
The defperate tempeft hath fo bang’d the Turks, 
‘That their defignment halts. Shatefpeare. 
2. A plot; a malicious intention. 

She received advice both of the king’s defperate eftate, and 
of the duke’s defiguments azainft her. #dayward, 

3.°T he idea, or fketch of a work. 

‘The fcenes which reprefent cities and countries are noft 
really fuch, but only painted on boards and canvafs ; but fhall 
that excufe the ill painture or defignment of them? Dryden. 

When abfent,; yet we conquer’d in his richt; 
For though that fome mean artift’s {kill were fhown 
In mingling colours, or in placing light, 
Yet ftill the fair defiznment was his own. 
DrsVRABLE. adj. [from defre.] 
x. Pleafing ; delightful. 

She then let drop fome expreffions about an agate fnuff-box ; 
I immediately took the hint, and bouzht one, being unwiiling 
to omit any thing that might make me defirable in her eyes. 

l Addi fon. 

Our own fex, our kindred, our houfes, and our very namcs, 
feem to have fomething good and defrable in them. VF atts. 

2. That which is to be wiihed with earneftnefs. 

Adjudged cafes, coll-€ted by men of great fagacity, _will 
improve his mind, toward acquiring this defirab/e amplitude 
and extent of thought. atts. 

He cannot but confefs, that it is a thing the moft defirable 
to man, and moft agreeable to the goodnefs of God, that-he 
fhould fend forth his light and his truth by a fpecial revelation 
of his will. Rozers. 

DEVRE. 7. /: [defir, Fr. defeo, Ital. defiderium, Lat.] With; 
eagerncfs to obtain or enjoy. 

rink provokes, and unpr-vokcs; it provokes the defirc, 

but it takes away the performance. © Shakefpeare. 

Defire’s the vaft extent of human mind; 

It mounts above, and leaves poor hope behind. Dryden. 

Defire is the uneafinefs a man finds in himfelf upon the ab- 
fence of any thing, whofe prefent enjoyment carries the idea 
of delight with it. Locke. 

It is in a man’s power only to obferve what the ideas are 
that take their turns in his underftanding, or elfe to dire&t the 
fort, and callin fuch as he hath a defire or ufe of. Locke. 

To DESIRE. v. a. [defirer, French; defiderare,, Latin.] 
1. Io wifh; to long for; to covet. 
‘Thou fhalt not defire the filver or gold. 
2. To exprefs wifhes ; to appear to long. 
Jove beheld it with a defiring look: 
3- To afk; to intreat. 
Sir, I intreat you home with me to dinner. 

— tI humbly do defire your grace of pardon 5 

I muft away this night. 

But fince you take fuch int’reft in our woe, _ 

And Troy’s difaft’rous end defire to know. 

I will reftrain my tears, and briefly teil s 

What in our laft and fatal night befell. Dryden. 

Desi’rer. x. / [from defire.] One that is eager vi any thing; 
a wither. 

I will counterfeit the bewitchment of fome popular man, 

and give it bountifully to the defirers. Shakefpeare. 
Desi’rous. adj. [from de tre.-] Full of defire3; eager ; longing 
after ; wifhing for. 

‘he fame piety which maketh them that are in authority 
defirous to pleafe and refemble God by juftice, inflameth every 
way men of action with zeal to do good. Foker. 

e not defirous of his dainties; for they are deceitful meat. 
l . Proverbs xxiii. 3. 

Men are drowfy and defrrous to fleep before the fit of an ague, 

and yawn and ftretch. 


D r yden B 


Deuteroncmy vii. 25. 


Dryden: 


Shake/peare. 


Bacon. 

Adam the while, 

Waiting defirous her return, had wove 

‘Of choiceft flow’rs a garland. Ailton. 
Conjugal affection, 

Prevailing over fear and timorous doubt, 

Hath led me on, defirous to behold 

Once more thy face. Milton. 


Desr’Rousness. z. f. [from defrrous.] Fulnefs of defire ; cager- 
nefs. 


Dic. 
Desi’Rousty. adv. [from defi -ous.] Eagerly ; with defire ; with 
ardent withes. Di é?. 


Zo DESIST. v. n. [deffo 


Latin.] To ceafe from any thing ; 
to ftop. 


Defif?, thou art difcern’d, 

And toil’ft in vain; nor me in vain moleft. Ailton. 

Ther- are many who will not quit a project, though they 

find it pernicious or abfurd; but wiil readily dii? from it, 

when they are convinced it is impracticable Addifen, 

Ar SEANCE. n. J. [from def/?.] The aét of defifting; cef- 
ation. 

Men ufually give freclieft wher they have not given before ; 

and make it both the motive and excule of their d-Siffante from 

giving any more, that they have given already. + Boyle. 
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Desi’t1ve: adj. [defitus, Latin.] Ending; concluded. 
Inceptive and deftive propotitions are of this fort: the fogs 
vanith as the fun rifes, but the fogs have not yet begun to 
vanifh ; therefore the fun is not y trifen. li atts. 
Desk. 2. /. [difch, a table, Dutch.] An i. clinirg table for the 
ufe of writers or readers made commonly with a tox or repo- 
fitory under it. 
Tell her in the @-/2, 
That’s cover’d o’er with Turkifh tapeftry, 
‘There is a purfe of ducats. Shakefpeare. 
He is drawn leaning on-a d:i, with his Bible before him. 
i FF alt:r. 
l have alfo been obliged to leave unfinifhed in my defk the 


heads of two eflays. Pope. 
Not the def with filyer nails, 
Nor bureau of expencc, 
Nor ftandith well japann’d, avai's 
To writing of good fenfe. Swift. 
DE'SOLATE. aaj. (def lotus, Latin.] 
1. WVithout inhabitants; uninhabited. 
_ Let us feek fome defoiate fhade, and there 
Weep our fad bofoms empty. ` Shekelfeare. 


This hero appears at firft in a defolate iland, fitting upon 
the fide of the fea. Broome. 
2. Deprived of inhabitants; laid wafte. 
‘This city fhall be de/olate, without an inhabitant. 
3- Solitary ; without fociety. - 
To DESOLATE. v. a. [adefolo, Latin.] To deprive of inhabi- 
tants; to lay wafte. 
The ifland of Atlantis was not fwallowed by an earthquake, 
but was defolated by a particular deluge; for earthquake. are 
feldom in thofe parts: but, on the other fide, they have fuch 


pouring rivers, as the rivers of Afia, Africa, and Europe are 
but brooks to them. 


Jeremiah. 


Bacon. 
Thick around 
Thunders the fport of thofe, who with the gun 
And dog, impatient bounding at the fhot, 
Wrorfe than the feafon, deja/ute the fields. Thom/fon. 


DE‘soLraTELy. adv. [from dcefolate.] In a defolate manner. 
DE’soOLATIoN. n. f- [from de/olate.] Deftruétion of inhabitants ;. 
ravage. ; 
What with your praifes of the country, what with your 
difcourfe of the lam:ntable deflation thereot made by thofe 


Scots, you have filled me with a great compuffion of their 
calamities. 


Spenfer. 
Without her follows to myfelf and thee, 
Herfelf, the land, and many a chriftian foul, 
Death, defélation, ruin, and decay. Shake/peare. 
To complete 
‘The fcene of defolation ftietch’d around, 
‘The grim guards fta..d. Thomfon. 


2. Gloominefs ; fadnefs ; melancholy. ; 
- ‘That dwelling-place is unnatural to mankind ; ‘and then the 
terriblenefs of the continual motion, the defol.ition of the far 
being from comfort, the eye and the ear having ugly images 
before it, doth ftill vex the mind, even when it is beft armed 
againft it. Sidney. 

Then your hofe fhall be unzartered, and every thing about 
you demonftrate a carclefS defoliation. Shake/peare. 
My defolation does begin to make : 
A better life. 

3- A place watted and forfaken. 

ow is Babylon become a defi/atizn among the ‘nations ! 


Jeremiah l. 23. 
DESPAIR. 2. f: [defe/psir, French. ] 
1. Hopelefnefs; defpondence ; lofs of hope. 
You had either never attempted this chance, fet on with 
hope, or never difcovered it, ftopt with defpair.- 
We are troubled on every fide, yet not diftreffed; 
perplexed, but not in de/pair. 
Weeary’d, forfaken, and purfu’d at laft, 
All fafety in de/pair of fafety plac’d, 
Courage he thence refumes, refolv’d to bear 


Shake/peare. 


Sidney. 
we are 


2 Gor. iv. Su 


All their affaults, fince ’tis in vain to fear. Denham. 
Equal their fam”, unequal wa- their care; 
One lov’d with hopc, one languifh’d with deffair. Dryden. 


Depair is the thought of the unattainablenefs of any good, 
which works different-y in mens minds, fometimes proc ucing 
uncafinefs or pain, fometimes reft and indolency. Locke. 

2. That which caufes defpair ; that of which there is no hope. 
? Strangely vifited people, 

All fwol’n and ulc’rous, pitiful to the eye; 

‘The mere d /pair of furgery, he cures; 

Hanging a golden ftamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers. Shak-{peare. 

3- [In theolozy.] Lofs of ‘confidence in the mercy of God. 

Are not all our moft evangelical virtues and graces in dunger 
of extremes? As there is, God knows, too often a defeét on 
the one fide, fo there may be an excefs on the other: 


may 
not hope in God, or godly forrow, be perverted into pre- 
fumption or de/pair ? Spratt. 


5 i To 
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Yo DESPAIR. v. n. [defpero, Latin.] To be without hope; . 


to defpond. 


‘Though thou dreweft a fword at thy friend, yet de/pair not ; 


for there may be a turning. Eccluf: 
We commend the wit of the Chinefe, who defpair of 
making of gold, but are mad upon making of filver. Bacon. 


Never defpair of God’s bleffings here, or of his reward 


hereafter ; but go on as you have begun. Wake. 
Despa’‘treER. z. /. [from defpair.] One without hope. 
He cheers the fearful, and commends the bold, 
And makes de/pairers hope for good fuccefs. Dryden. 
DesPA‘IRFUL. adj. [defpair and full.) Hopelefs. Obfolete. 
‘That fweet but four de/pairful care. Sidney. 
DeEsPA‘IRINGLY. adv. [from defpairing.] In a manner be- 
tokening hopelefnefs or defpondency. ; 
He {peaks feverely and defpairingly of our fociety. Boyle. 


To DESPA’‘/TCH. v. a. [depefcher, French.] 
x. To fend away hatftily. 
Doétor Theodore Coleby, a fober and Speso, a man, I 
defpatched immediately to eecht, to bring me fome of the 
moxa, and learn the exact method of ufing of it, from the man 


that fold it. Temple. 
The good Æneas, whofe paternal care 
Iulus’ abfence could no longer bear, 
Defpatch’d Achates to the fhips in hafte, 
To give a glad relation of the paft. Dryden. 
2. To fend out of the world; to put to death. 
Edmund, I think, is gone, 
In pity of his mifery, to defpatch 
His nighted life. Shake/peare. 
And the company fhall ftone them with ftones, and de/patch 
them with their fwords. Ezek. 
In combating, but fwo of you will fall ; 
And we refolve we will de/patch you all. Dryden. 
Defpatch me quickly, 1 may death forgive ; 
I {hall grow tender elfe, and with to live. Dryden, 


3- To perform a bufinefs quickly ; as, I defpatched my affairs, 
and ran hither. 

‘Therefore commanded he his chariot-man to drive without 
ceafing, and to depatch the journey, the judgment of God 
now following him. 2 Mdaccabees. 

No fooner is one action de/patched, which, by fuch a deter- 
mination as the will, we are fet upon, but another uneafinefs 


is ready to fet us on work. Locke. 
4. To conclude an affair with another. 
What, are the brothers parted ? 
— They have de/patch’d with Pompey; heis gone. Shake/p. 


Despa’rcnu. x. f. [from the verb. ] 
x. Hafty execution ; fpeedy performance. 
Affected de/patch is one of the moft dangerous things to 
bufinefs that can be. Bacon, 

‘You'd fee, could you her inward motions watch, 
Feigning delay, fhe wifhes for de/pat.h ; 

Then to a woman’s meaning would you look, j 
Then read her backward. Granville. 
The de/patch of a good office is very often as beneficial to 
the folicitor as the good office itfelf. Addifon. 
2. Conduct; management. Obfolete. 
You fhall put 
‘This night’s great bufinefs into m defpatch, 
Which fhall, to all our nights and day days to come, 
Give folely foverecign fway and mafterdom, Shakefpeare. 
3- Exprefs; hafty meffenger or meflage; as, de/patches were 
fent away. : 
DEsPA’TCHFUL. adj. [from de/patch.] 
on fpeedy execution of bufinefs. 

So faying, with de/patchful looks, in hafte 
She turns, on hofpitable thoughts intent. 

Let one defpatchful bid fome fwain to lead 
A well fed bullock from the graffy mead. 

DE’SPERATE, adj. [de/peratus, Latin.] 
1. Without hope. 

Since his exile fhe hath defpis’d me moft; 
Forfworn my company, and rail’d at me, 
That I am defperate of obtaining her. Shakefpeare. 

2. Without care of fafety ; rafh; precipitant; fearlcfs of danger. 
Can you think, my lords, 
‘That any Englifhman dare give me counfcel, 
Or be a known friend gaintt his highnefs’ pleafure, 
“Though he be grown fo de/perate to be honeft, 
And live a fubjeét. Shakefpeare. 
He who goes on without any care or thought of reforming, 
fuch an one we vulgarly call a de/perate perfon, and that fure 
is a moft damning fin. Hammond. 
3. Irretrievable ; unfurmountable ; irrecoverable. 
T hefe debts may be well talled defperate ones; for a mad 
man owes them. Shakefpeare. 
In a part of Afia the fick, when their cafe comes to be 
thought defperate, are carried out and laid on the earth, before 
they are dead, and left there. Locke. 
T am a man of defperate fortunes, that is, a man whofc 


Bent on hafte; intent 


Afilton. 
Pope. 
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friends are dead ; for I never aimed at any other fortune than 
in friends. Pope to Swis?. 
4. Mad; hot-brained; furious. 

Were it not the part of a de/perate phyfician to with his 
friend dead, rather than to apply the beit endeavours of his 
fkill for his recovery ? Spenfer. 

5- It is fometimes ufed in a fenfe nearly ludicrous, and only 
marks any bad quality predominating in a high degree. 
Concluding all mere de/p’r..te fots and fools, 

‘That durft depart from Ariftotle’s rules. 

Popes Effay on Criticifm. 

DerE’sPERATELY. adv. [from defperate.] 

1. Furioufly ; madly ; without attention to fafety or danger. 
Your eldeft daughters have foredone themf{elves, 

And de/p’rately are dead. Shakefpeare. 

There might be fumewhat in it, that he would not have 
done, or defired undone, when he broke forth as defperately 
as before he had done uncivilly. Brown’s Vulgar ee. 

2. Ina great degree; violently : this fenfe is ludicrous. 

She fell de/perately in love with him, and took a voyage inte 
Sicily in puriuit of him, he having withdrawn thither on pur- 
pofe to avoid her. Addifon: 

De’sPERATENESS. z. /. [from defperate.] Madnefs 3 fury 5 
precipitance. 
‘he going on not only in terrours and amazement of con- 
{cience, but alfo boldly, hopingly, confidently, in wilful habits 
of fin, is called a de/peratene/s alo 3 and the more bold thus, 
the more defperate. Hammond. 
DESPERATION. z. f. [from defperate.] Hopelefnefs ; defpair 5 
defpondency. 
i Defperation 

Is all the policy, ftrength, and defence, 

That Rome can make againft them. 

As long as we are guilty of any paft fin, and have no Pro- 
mife of remiffion, whatever our future care be, this de/pera- 
tion of fuccefs chills all our induftry, and we fin not, becaufe 
we have finned. Flammond. 

DE’SPICABLE. adj. [ de/picabilis, Latin.] Contemptible; vile ; 
men 5 fordid; worthlefs. It is applied equally to perfons or 
ings. 

7 ees cafe were miferable, if that wherewith we moit endeca- 
vour to pleafe God, were in his fight fo vile and defpicable as 


Shake/peare. 


mens difdainful fpeech would make it. Hooker. 
Their heads as low 

Bow’d down in battle, funk before the {pears 
Of defpicable foes. Miltons 


All th’earth he gave thee to poffefs and rule, 
No defpicable gift. . Milton. 
All the quiet that could be expe&ted from fuch a reign, muft 
_ be the refuit of abfolute power on the one hand, and a de pi- 
cable flavery on the other. Addifon. 
When men of rank and figure pafs away their lives in cri- 
minal purfuits and practices, they render themfelves more vile 
and de/picable than any innocent man can be, whatever low 
{tation his fortune and birth have placed him in. Addifon. 
Despi/cAsieness. nm. f. [from defpicable.] Meannefs; vile- 
nefs ; worthlefnefs. 
We confider the great difproportion between the infinity of 
the reward and the dée/picablene/s of our fervice. Decay of Piety. 
siecle adv. [from defpicable.] Meanly; fordidly ; 
vilely. 
Here wanton Naples crowns the happy fhore, 
Nor vainly rich, nor de/picably poor ; 
The town in foft folemnities delights, 
And gentle poets to her arms invites. Addifon. 
DESPI’sSABLE. adj. [from defpife.] Contemptible ; defpicable ; 
regarded with contempt. A word {carcely ufed but in low 
converfation. 
I am extremely obliged to you for taking notice of a poor 
old diftrefled courtier, commonly the moft Sea thing in 
the world. rbuthnot to Pope. 
at or SE. v. a. [defpifer, old F rench, Skinner 5 de/picio, 
atin. 

I. To fcorn ; to contemn ; to flight ; to difrefpeét. 

For, lo, I will make thee {mall among the heathen, and 


deft ifed among men. Jeremiah. 
My fons their old unhappy fire defpife, 
Spoil’d of his kingdom, and depriv’d of eycs. Pope. 


z. In Shake/pgare it feems once to fignify aboer, as from the 
Italian de/pettare. 
Let not your ears de/pife my tongue for ever, 
Which fhall poffefs them with the heavieft found 
‘That ever yet they heard. Shakc/peare. 
DESPI'SER. 7. v4 from defpife.] Contemner ; fcorner. 
Art thou thus bolden’d, man, by thy diftrefs ? 
Or elfe a rude defpifer of good manners, 
That in civility thou fecm’ft fo cmpty ? 
Wifdom is commonly, at long running, juftified even of 
her de/pifers. overnment of the Tongue. 


Thus the atheifts, libertines, and defpifers of religion, ufually 
pafs under the name of frec- thinkers. : 


Shakefpeare. 


Swift. 
DESPI’TE, 


DES 


ESPYTE. 2. f- ijt, Dutch ; dépit, French.J-_ = 
= Malice ; 2 c pa losin ; malicioufnefs ; {pleen ; hatred. 
Thou wretch! defpite o’erwhelm thee ! Shakéfpeare. 
With men thefe confiderations are ufually the caufes of 
defpite, difdain, or averfion from others; but with God they 
país for reafons of our greater tendernefs towards others. Spratt. 
.2. Defiance. 
‘lhe life, thou gav’ft me firft, was loft and done ; 
Till with thy warlike fword, defpite of fate, 
To my determin’d time thou gav’fit new date. - Shakejp. 
My life thou fhalt command ; but-not my fhame ; 
"The one my. duty owes; but my fair name, 
Defpite of death, that lives upon my grave, 
‘To dark difhonour’s ufe thou fhalt not have. 
. ‘Know I will ferve thee fair in thy de/pite. 
I have not quitted yer a victor’s right; 
Til make you happy in your own de/pite. 
Say, would the tender creature, in de/pite 
‘OF heat by day, and chilling dews by night, 
Its life maintain ? 
Thou, with rebel infolence, did'ft dare 
To own and to proteét that hoary ruffian; 
And in de/pite, ev’n of thy father’s juftice, 
To ftir the factious rabble up to arms. 
3. Actof malice; act of oppofition. 
His punifhmenr, eternal mifery, 
It would be all his folace and revenge, 
As a defpite done againft the moft High, 
Thee once to gain companion of his woe. 
- To DESPITE. V. a. 
to give uneafinefs to. 
Saturn, with his wife Rhea, fled by night, fetting the 
town on fire, to de/pite Bacchus. Raleigh. 
DesprTeFut. adj. (defpite and full.] Malicious ; full of fpleen ; 
full of hate ; malignant; mifchicvous: ufed both of perfons 
and things. 
His taken labours bid him me forgive ; 
I, his de/piteful Juno, fent him forth : 
From courtly friends with camping foes to live, 
Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. Shate/p: 
Preferve us from the hands of our defpitefu? and deadly 
enemies. King Charles. 
Mean while the heinous and de/piteful a& J 
Of Satan, done in Paradife, was known 
In heav’n. ` Afilton. 
DESP TEFULLY. adv. [from defpiteful.] Malicioufly; ma- 
lignantly. 
It requires us to pray for them that de/pitefully ufe us and 
perfecute us. Matthew. 
DespiTeEFULNEsSs. mw. f. [from defpit-ful.] Malice; hatc; 


Shake/p. 
Dips. 


Dryden. 


Blackmore. 


Rowe. 


Ailton. 


malignity. : r 
Let us examine him with de/pitefulne/s and torture, that we 
know his meeknefs and prove his patience. Wifdom. 
Despi’reocus. adj. [from de/pite.] Malicious; furious. A 


word now out of ufe. 
The knight of the red crofs, when him he fpy’d 
Spurring fo hot with rage de/piteous, 
*Gan fairly couch his fpear. Fairy Queen. 
Zo DESPOUIL, v. a. [de/polio, latin.) 
x. To rob; to deprive. With of. 
Defpoil’d of warlike arms, and knowen fhield. 
You are nobly born, 
Dejpoil d of your honour in your life. 
He waits with hellifh rancour imminent, 
To intercept thy way, or fend thee back 
Depoil'd of innocence, of faith, of blifs. 
Fic, pale as death, dc/poil’d of his array, 
Into the quecn’s apartment takcs his way. 
Ev’n now thy aid, 
Eugene, with regiments unequal preft, 
Awaits: this day of all his honours gain’d 
Defpoils him, if thy fuccour opportune 
Defends not the fad hour. Philips. 
DesPpotta’rion. n. f. [from defpolio, Latin.] The a& of de- 
{poiling or ftripping. 
Zo DESPO'ND. v. a. [defpondeo, Lat.] 
x. To defpair; to lofe hope; to become hopelefs or defperate. 
It is every man’s duty to labour in his calling, and not to 
ere for any mifcarriages, or difappointments that were not 
in his own power to prevent. ” L’E france. 
_ There is no furer remedy for fuperftitious and Ai 
ing weaknefs, than firft to govern ourfelves by the beft im- 
provement of that realon which providence has given us for 
a guide; and then, when he have done our own parts, to 
commit all chearfully, for the reft, to the good pleafure of 
heaven with truft and refignation. L’ Eftrange 
Befides, to change thcir pafture ’tis in vain =" 
Or truft to phyfick : phyfick is their bane - i 
The learned leaches in defpair, depart, 
And fhake thcir heads, defponding of their art. Dryden. 


in SA al their own minds, de/pond at the firit diffi- 


Spenfer. 
Shake/p. 


Milton. 
Dryden. 


[from the noun.] ‘To vex; to affront ; 


D E S 


culty ; and conclude that making any progrefs in knowledge, 
farther than ferves their ordinary bufinefs, is above their capa- 
` cities. Locke. 
2. [In theology.] To lofe hope of the divine mercy. m 
He confiders what is the natural tendency of fuch a virtue, 
or fuch a vice: he is well apprized that the reprefentation of 
fome of thefe things may convirice the underítanding, fome 
may terrify the conícience, fome may allure the flothful, and 
fome encourage the de/ponding mind. Watts. 
DESPO N DENCY. 2. /. [from de/pondent.] Defpair ; hopelefnefs ; 
defperation. 
DeEsPOYNDENT. adj. [defpondens, Latin.] Defpairing ; hopelefs ; 
without hope. 
Conégregated thrufhes, linnets, fit 
On the dead tree, a dull de/pondent flock. Thormfon. 
It is well ‘known, both from. ancient and modern expe- 
rience, that the very boldeft atheifts, out of their debauches 
and company, when they chance to be furprifed with folitude 
or ficknefs, are the moft fulpicious, timorous, and ws aol 
wretches in the world. entley. 
To DESPO’/NSATE. v. a. [de/ponfo, Latin.] To betroth ; to 
affiance ; to unite by reciprocal promifes of marriage. 
DeEsPonsA’TION. 7. /. [from de/ponfate.] The betrothing per- 
fons to each other. 
DE’SPOT. n. f- [derwelis-] An abfolute prince ; one that go- 
verns with unlimited authority. This word is not in ufe, ex- 
cept as applied to fome Dacian prince; as the def/pot of 


Servia. 
DEsPo’TIcAL. 2 adj. [from defpot.] Abfolute in power; unli- 
Despo’rick. mited in authority ; arbitrary ; unaccountable. 


God's univerfal law 
Gave to the man defpotick power 
Over his female in due awe, 
Nor from that right to part an hour, 
Smile fhe or lowre. Milton. 
In all its direétions of the inferior faculties, reafon con- 
veyed its fuggeftions with clearnefs, and enjoined them with 
power: it had the paffions in perfect fubjection; though its 
command over them was but perfuafive and political, yet it 
had the force of coactive and defpo:ical. outh. 
We may fee ina neighbouring government the ill con- 
fequences of having a de/potick_prince, ‘in a ftate that is moft 
of it compofed of rocks and mountains ; for notwithftanding 
there is vaft extent of lands, and many of them better than 
thofe of the Swifs and Grifons, the common people among 
the latter are in a much better fituation. Addifon. 
Patriots were forced to give way to the madnefs of the 
people, who ftirred up with the harangues, of their orators, 
were now wholly bent upon fingle and de/potick flavery. Swift. 

DESPO'TICALNESS. z. f. (from defpotical.] Abfolute authority- 

DeE’sPoTISM. n. f- [defpoti/me, French ; from defpot.] Abfolute 
power. 

Ze DESPU’MATE. v. n. [defpumoe, Latin.] To throw off 
parts in foam ; to froth; to work. 

DEsPu mA’ TION. 2. f: (from de/pumate.] The a& of throwing 
off excrementitious parts in fcum or foam. : 

DesQuaMa’rion. 2. f. [from /qguama, Latin.] The act of 
fcaling foul bones. 

Desse’rr. 2. f. (defferte, French.] The laft courfe at an en- 
tertainment; the fruit or {weetmeats fet on the table after the 
meat. 

To give thee all thy due, thou haft the art 


To make a fupper with a fine deffèrt. Dryden. 
At your defert bright pewter comes too late, 
When your firft courfe was well ferv’d up in plate. King. 


To DESTINATE. v. a. [defino, Latin.] To defign for any 
particular end or purpofe. 

Birds are de/finated to fly among the branches of trees and 
bufhes. Ray. 

DESTINATION. 2. f. [from deffinate.] The purpofe for which 
any thing is appointed ; the ultimate defign. 

The paffages through which fpirits are conveyed to the 
members, being almoft infinite, and each of them drawn 
through fo many meanders, wherein other fpirits are a jour- ' 
neying, it is wonderful that they fhould perform their regular 
defiinations without lofirig their way. Glanville. 

There is a great variety of apprehenfions and fancies of 
men, in the defination and application of things to feveral 
ends and ules. Fiale. 

To De’stine. v. a. [deftino, Tsatin.] en 
I. To doom ; to appoint unalterably to any ftate or condition. 
W hercfore ceafe we then ? 
Say they who counfel war: we are decreed, 
Referv’d, and deffin’d to eternal woc: 


Whatever doing, what can we fuffer more ? Milton. 
All alters fame; before each altar lies, 
Drench’d in his gore, the de/fin’d {facrifice. Dryden. 


2. To appoint to any ufe or purpofe. p 
Too thin blood ftrays into the immediately fubordinate 


veflels, which are defined to carry humours fecreted from the 
blood. Arbuthnot- 
6S 3- To 


DES 


3- To devote ; to doom to punifhment or mifery- 
May heav’n around this de/fin’a head z $ 
rior. 


The choiceft of its curfes fhed. 
4- To fix unalterably. 
6 ‘The infernal judge’s dreadful pow’r, ae 
From the dark urn fhall throw thy de/?in’d hour. Prior. 


DESTINY. 2. f. (deffinée, French.] 
x. The power that fpins the life, 
living beings. 
‘Thou art neither like thy fire or dam 5 
But like a foul mif-fhapen ftigmatick, 
Mark’d by the de/finies to be avoided. 
2. Fate; invincible necefiity. 
He faid, dear daughter, rightly may I rue 
The fall of famous children born of me; 
But who can turn the ftream of deffinys 
Or break the chain of ftrong neceffity, . _ 
W hich faft is ty’d to Jove’s eternal feat ? Fairy Queen. 
How can hearts, not free, be try’d whether they ferve 
Willing or no, who will but what they muft 


and determines the fate of 


Shake/p- 


By deftiny, and can no other chufe ? ; Milton. 
Had thy great deffiny but given thee {kill 
‘To know, as well as pow’r to aé& her will. Denham. 
Chance, or forceful de/finy, 
Which forms in caufes firft whate’er fhall be. Dryden. 
3. Doom; condition in future time. 
At the pit of Acheron 
Meet me i’ th’ morning: thither he 
Will come to know his deffiny. Shake/peare. 


DE/STITUTE. adj. [deffitutus, Latin. ] 
x. Forfaken; abandoned. 

To forfake the true God of heaven, is to fall into all fuch 
evils upon the face of the earth, as men, either de/fitute of 
grace divine, may commit, or unprotected from above, may 
endure. Ftooker. 

He will regard the prayer of the deffitute, and not defpife 


their prayer. Pjaims, 
2. In want of. 
Living turfs upon his body lay 5 
‘This done, fecurely take the deftin’d way 
To find the regions def/fitute of day. Dryden: 


Nothing can be a greater inftance of the love that mankind 
has for liberty, than fuch a favage mountain covered with 
people, and the Campania of Rome; which lies in the fame 
country, de/fitute of inhabitants. Addi for. . 

DestTitru’r1on. 2. f- [from deffitute.] Want; the ftate i 
which fomething is wanted. 

‘That deffitution in food and cloathicg is fuch an impedi. 
ment, as, ‘till it be removed, fuffereth not the mind of maz, 
to admit any other care. r Fiooker. 

They which want furtherance unto knowledge, are not left 
in fo great deffitution, that juftly any man fhould think the 
-ordinary means of eternal life taken from them. Fipoker. 

The order of paying the debts of contract or reftitution is 
fet down by the civil laws of a kingdom : in de/fłitution or want 
of fuch rules we are to obferve the neceflity of the creditor. 
the time of the delay, and the fpecial obligations of friend- 
fhip. Taylor. 

To DESTRO’ Y. v. a. [deffruo, Latin; deffruire, French.] 
x. To overturn a city ; to raze a building; to ruin. 

The lord will defroy this city. Gene/fis. 

2. To lay wafte; to make defolate. 

Solyman fent a great part of his army out of the main 
unto the ifland, which burnt and deffreyed the coun vil- 
lages. les. 

3. To kill. 

A people, great and many, and tall as the Anakims; but 
the Lord defiroyed them before them, and they fucceeded them, 
and dwelt in their ftead. Deut. 

"Tis fafer to be that which we de/ffroy, 

Than by deftru€tion dwell in doubtful joy. Shake/p. 

The wife providence hath placed a certain antipath - 
tween fome animals and many infeéts, whereby they delight 
in their deftruétion, though they ufe them not as food; as 
the peacock deffroys fnakes and adders; the weafel, mice and 
rats; fpiders, flies; and fome fort of flies defiroy {piders. ale. 

4. To putan end to; to bring to nought. 

Do we not fee that flothful, intemperate and inconti- 
nent perfons defroy their bodies with difeafes, their reputa- 
tions with difgrace, and their faculties with want? Bentley. 

‘There will be as many fovereigns as fathers: the mother 
too hath her title, which deffroys the fovereignty of one fu- 
preme monarch. Locke. 

DESTROYER. z. f. [from deffroy.] The perfon that deftroys 
or lays wafte ; a murderer. 

In all the tranflations it is faid, that Affur both founded it 
and ruined it: it may be underftcod, that Affur the founder 
was the fon of Shem, and Affur the deffroyer was an Affyrian. 

Raleigh. 
For glory done 
Of triumph, to be ftyl’d great conquerors, 
Patrons of mankind, gods, and fons of gods ! 


DES 


sie eef i, eed call’d,- arid flayers of men. 
Yet, guiltlefs too, this bright deffroyer lives; 
At random wounds, nor knows the wound fhe gives. Pope. 
DESTRU’CTIBLE. adj. [from defirueo, Latin.] Liable to 
_ deftruétion. 
DESTRUCTIBI'LITY. #.-f(. [from deffruétible.] Liablenefs to 
deftrudtion. 
DESTRUCTION. f. f: (deffruo, Latin.] 
1. The aét of deftroying ; wafte. 
2. Murder; mafiacre. . Sis Da 
"Tis fafer to be that which we deftroy, 
‘Than by ¢geffruction dwell in doubtful joy. 
If that your moody difcontented fouls 
o through the clouds behold this prefent hour, 
“ven for revenge mock my de/fruéion. 
When that which we immortal thought; 
e faw fo near deffruZtion brought, 
s felt sto you did then endure, 
And tremble yet, as not fecure: Pz ” 
3- The ftate of bulog deftroyed ; ruin. sii 
4- The caufe of deftruttion ; a deftroyer; a4 depopulator: as a 
eta A aon stad dalek 
e rucétion that wafteth at noon-day. P i 
E pee aag pgp afee e is as 
road is way that leadeth to de/PruZtion: Matthew: 
Destru'crive. adj. (deffrudivus, low Latin. } 
x. That which deftroys; wafteful ; caufing ruin and dévafta- 
tion.; that which brings to deftru€tion. 
: In ports and roads remote; 


Atiltcn, 


Shake/ps 


Shake/p. 


Defiruftive fires among whole fleets we fend a Dryden: 
One ma 


s ay think, by the name duration, that the continua- 
tion of ex ce, with a kind of refiftance to any doffructive 
. force, is the Continuation of folidity, > "Lotke. 
a- With of. : 

Hie will put an. end to fo abfurd a practice, which makes 
our moft refined diverfions aries ste of all politenefs. Addi/- 

we are defects equally deffruéive of true religion. Rogers: 
3- ith fa. . 

In a firm building, even the cavities ought not to be filled 
with rubbifh which is of a perifhable kind, deftrudcétive to the 
firength. Dryden. 

Excefs of cold, as well as heat, pains us; becaufe it is 
equally deffruétive to that temper which is necefflary to the 
prefervition of life. , “Locke. 

WJESTRU'CTIVELY. adv. [from deffruéive.] Ruinoufly ; mif- 
‘chievoufly ; with power to deftroy. 

at remains to him that ponders this epidemick folly, 

utto breathe out Mofes’s wifh ? O that men were not fo fe 


druively foolith l D an. 
DesTru‘criveness. m.f. [from defiruéive.] The quality o 
deftroying or ruining. 
The vice of 


profeflors exceeds the deffrucivenefs of the 

moft hoftile affaults, as-inteftine teach is ph ruinous 

__ than foreign violence. Decay of Piety. 
Destrroferor. n. f- [from defroy.] Deftroyer ; confumer. 

Helmont wittily calls the fire the deffruéfor and the artifi- 

cial death of thin Boyle. 


Desupa’rion. n. f. [defudatio, Latin.] A profufe and inor- 
dinate fweating, from what caufe foever. : 

Desvu’erupe. n.f: [defuetudo, Latin.] A Ceffation to be ac- 
cuftomed; difcontinuance of praétice or habit. 

By the irruption of numerous armies of barbarous people, 
thofe countries were quickly fallen off, with barbarifm and de- 
Juetude, from their former civility and knowledge. Fiale. 

We fee in all things how defuetude does contract and nar- 
row our faculties,. {o that we can apprehend only thofe things 


wherein we are converfant. Goverament of the Tongue, 
DeEsu’LTORY. adj. (defultorius, Lat.] Roving from thing 
ATUL SS RIOUS. to thing; unfettled; imm dical; un- 
conftant. 


"Tis not for a defultery thought to atone for a lewd courfe 
of life, nor for any thing but the fuperinducing of a virtuous 
habit upon a vitious one, to qualify an effectual converfion. 


LL’ Eftran 

Let but the leaft trifle crofS his way, and his pr p inn ie 
fancy prefently takes the fcent, leaves the unfinifhed and half- 
mangled notion, and fkips away in purfuit of the new 

ame. Norris. 

Take my defultory thoughts in their native order, as they 

rife in mf mind, without being reduced to rules, and mar- 

íhalled according to art Felton. 

Zo DESU ME. v. a. [de umo, Latin.] To take from any thing ; 
to borrow. 

This pebble doth fuppofe, as pre-exiftent to it, the more 
fimple matter of which ir is defumed, the heat and influence 
of the fun, and the due preparatjon of the matter. Fale. 

They have left us relations fuitable to thofe of Ælian and 
Pliny, whence they defumed their narrations. Vulgar Err. 

Laws, if convenicnt and ufeful, are never the worfe, 
though they be de, uried and taken from the Jaws of other 


countries. Fiale 


To 


DET 


To DETA'CH. v. 2. [detacher, French.] 
1. To feparate; to difemgage; to part from fomcthing. 
The heat takes along with it a fort of vegetative and tcr- 
reftrial matter, which it detaches from the uppermoft ftratum. 
; Woodward's Natural Fliftory. 
The feveral parts of it are detatched one from the other, and 
yet join again one cannot tell how. i Pope. 
2. To fend out part of a greater body of men on an expedition. 
>If ten men are in war with forty, and the latter detach only 
an equal number to the engagement, what benefit do they 
receive from their fuperiority ? Addifon. 
DETACHMENT. 7. f- [from detach.] A body of troops fent 
out from the main army. 
The Czar difpatched inftructions to fend out detachments of 


his cavalry, to prevent the king of Sweeden’s joining his 
army- atler. 
Befide materials; which are brute and blind; 
Did not this work require a knowing mind ? 
Who for the tafk fhould fit detachments chufe 
From all the atoms. Blackmore. 


Yo DETAIL. v. a. [detailler, French.] To relate particu- 
larly; to particularife ; to difplay minutely and diftinétly. 
‘They will perceive the ground of the miftakes of thefe 
philofophers, and be able to anfwer their arguments, with- 
out my being obliged to detail them. _ es Cheyne. 
DETAL. 2. J. [detail, French.] A minute and particular ac- 
count. 
I chufe, rather than trouble the reader with a detai? here; to 
défer them to their proper place: _ Woodward. 
I was unable to treat this part of my fubject more in detail, 
without becoming dry and tedious. Pope. 
Jo DETAIN. v. a. [detinco, Latin.] 
x. To keep that which belongs to another. 
efaiz not thë wages of the hireling ; for every degreé of 
detention of it, beyofid the time; i5 injuftice and uncha- 


ritablenefs. ; Taylor. 
2. To withhold; to keep back. i 
Thefe doings fting him i 
So venomoufly, that burning fhamie detains hiiri 
From his Cordelia. Shakefpeare. 


He has defcribed the paffion of Calypfo, arid the indecent 
advances fhe made to detain him from his country. Broom. 
3- Toreftrain from départure. . 
Let us detain theč until we {íhall have made ready a kid. 


Judg. xiii. 15. 
Had Orpheus fung itin the nether fphere, 
So.much the hymn had pleas’d the tyrant’s ear, 
The wife had been ‘detain’dto keep her hufband there. Dr) 
4- To hold in.cuftody. © 
DETA'INDER. 7: f. [from detaim] ‘The name of a, writ for 
holding one in cuftody. | ; l a 
DeraA‘IneR. n, f. [from detai#.] He that holds back any csie’s 
right; he that detains any thing. a 
-` By proportion to thefe rules, we may judge of the obligà- 
tidn that lies upon all forts of injurious perfons; the facrilée- 
gious, the detaimers of ‘tithes, and cheaters of mens inheri- 
tapces: : Taylor. 
Fo DETECT. wv: a: [deteé¥us; Latin.] ‘To difcover; to find 
out any crime or artifice: . . 
There’s no true lover in the foreft, elfe fighing every minute 
and gioahing every holir would deteé? the lazy foot of time 


as well as a clock.. Shake/peare. 
‘Though fhould I hold my peate, yet thou ; 
W ould’ft eafily detec? what 1 conceal. Milton. 


DeETE’cTER. 2. f. [from deted?.] A difcovérer? one that finds 
out what another defires to hide. 
ON heaveh! that this treafon were not; 
detecter. Shake/peure. 
FHypocrify has a fecret hatréd of its detec?er; that which 
will bring it to a teft which it cannot pafs. Decay of Piety. 
Dere’ction. n. £ [from deteč?.] 
1. Difcovery of guilt or fraud, or any other fault. 
Should I c6me to her with any deteé¥ion in my hand, I could 
drive her then from the ward Of her purity. Shake pearé. 
That is a fign of the true evangelical zéal, and note for the 
deteétion of its contraty : it fhould abound more in the mild 
and good-natured affection, than in the vehement arid wrath- 
ful paffions. Spratt. 


or not I the 


Dete&ion of the incoherence of loofè difcourfes was wholly - 


owing to the fyllogiftical form. Locke. 
2- Difcovery of any thing hidden. ; Re 
Not only the fea, but rivers and rains alfo are inftrumental 
to the detection of amber, and other foffils, by wafhing away 
the earth and dirt that before covered and concealed them. 
Woodward's Natural Fiiftory. 
DETENTION. 2. f- [from detain.] 
1. The aét of keeping what belongs to another. 
How gocs the world, that l am thus encountréd 
With clam’rous claims of debt, of broken bonds, 
And the detention of long fince due debts, 
Again{ft my honour ? : 


Shake/pcare. 
2. Confinement; reftraint. 


DÈT 


This worketh by detention of the fpirits, and conflipation of 
, the tangible parts. Bac. 
Zo DETE’R. v. a. [deterreo, Latin.] To difcourage from any 
thing; to fright from any thing. 
I never yet the tragick ftrain aflay’d, 

Deterr’d by thy inimitable maid. Faller. 

Many and potent enemies tempt and deter us from our duty ; 
yet our cafe is not hard, fo long as we have a greater {trength 
on our fide. TLillot/ore 

Beauty or unbecomingnefs are of more force to draw or 
deter imitation, than any difcourfes which can be made to 
them. : ; Locke. 

The ladiés may not be deterred from correfponding with me 
by this method. Addifon. 

My own face deters me from my glafs ; 

And Kneller only fhews what Celia was. Prior. 
ETE’RMENT. 2. f. [from deter.] Caufe of difcouragement $ 
that by which ñe is deterred. 

This will not be thought a difcouragement unto fpirits, 
which endeavour to advantage nature by art; nor will the ill 
fuccefs of fome be made a fufficient deferment unto others. > 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours: 

Thefe are not all the determents that oppofed my obeying 

you. Boyle. 
Zo DETE’RGE. v. a. [detergo, Latin.] To cleanfe a face 3 

to purge any part from feculence or obftruétions. / 

Confider the part and habit of body, and add or diminith 
your fimples as you defign to deterge or incarn. VY ifemar. 


Sea falt preferves bodies, through which it paffeth, from 
corruption, and it detergeth the veflels, and keeps the fluids 
frorn putrefaction: - Arbuthnot. 


DETE’RGENT. adj. [from deterge.] That which cleanfes. 
The food ought to be nourifhing and detetergent. Arbuthnot. 
DETERIORA‘TION.-7. f. [from deterior, Latin.] The a&ot 
making any thing worfe ; the ftate of growing worfe. 
DETE’RMINABLE. adj. [from determine.] That which may be 
certainly decided. 
Whether all plants have feeds were more eafily determinable, 
if we could conclude concerning harts-tongue, ferne, and 
fome others. Brown’s Vulgar Errcours. 
About this matter, which feems fo eatily determinable by 
fenfe, accuraté arid fobet men widely difagree. Boyle. 
To DETERMINE. v.a. [determiner, French.] To limit ; 
3; to determine; to terminate. 
The fly flow hours fhall not determinate 
‘The datelefs limit of thy dear exile. 
DETERMINATE. adj. [determinatus, Latin. ] 
x. Limited; determined. 
_Demontftrations in numbers, if they are not more evident 
amd exaét than in extenfion, yet they are more general in their 
ufe and determinate in their application. i Locke. 
To make all the planets move about the fun in circular 
orbs, there muft be given to each, bya determinate impulfe, 
thofe prefent .particular degrees of velocity which. they now 
have, in proportion to their diftances from the fun, and to the 
quantity of the folar matter. Bentley. 
2. Eftablifhed ; fettled by rule ; pofitive. 
‘Scriptures are read before the time of divine fervice, and, 
without either choice or ftint, appointed by any d:terminate 
order. 


S hak efpea r ee 


tdLooker. 
3- Decifive; conclufive~ 
I’ th’ progrefs of this bufinefs, 
E’re a determinate refolution, he; pa- 3 
I mean the bifhop; did require a refpite. Shake/peare. 


4. Fixed; refolute. 


. Like men difufed in a long-péace,; more determinate to do, 
than {fkilful how to do. Sidney. 
5. Refolved. 

My determinate voyage is mere extravagancy. Shakc/p. 
DETE’RMINATEY. aav. [from determinate. ] 
x. Refolutely ; with fixed refolve. ; 

‘The queen obeyèd the king’s commandment, full of raging 

agonies, and determinately bent; that fhe would feek all loving 
means to win Zelmane. Sidney. 

Think thus with yourfelves, that you have not the makive 

of things true or falfe; but that the truth and exiftence of 
things is already fixed and fettled, and that the principles of 
religion are already either determinately true or falfe; Before you 


think of them. Liloton. 
DETERMINATION. 2. jf: [from detertnine.} 
I. Abfofutée direction to a certain end. 
When we voluntarily wafte much of our lives, that re- 


miffnefs can by no means confift with a conftant determinaticn 
of will or defire to the greateft apparent good. Locke. 
2. The refult of deliberation; conclufiom formed; refolution 
tsken. 

They have acquainted me with their determination, which 

is indéed to go home, and tò trouble you with no more fuit. 
Shake/peare’s Aderchant of Venice. 
The proper aéts of the inteHeét are intetleétion, dclibcia- 
tion; and deterination dr decrHion. 4dale. 


It 


DET 


It is much difputed by divines, concerning the power of, 
man’s will to good and evil in, the {tate of innocence 3 and 
upon very nice and dangerous precipices, ftand their determi- 
mations on either fide. South. 

Confult thy judgment, affections and inclinations, and 
make thy determination upon every particular; and be always 
as fufpicious of thyfelf as poffible. Calamy. 

3- Judicial decifion. : 

He confined the knowledge of governing to juftice and 
lenity, and to the fpeedy determination of civil and criminal 
caules. Gulliver. 

DETE’RMINATIVE. adj. [from determinate.] 
x. That which uncontrolably directs to a certain end. 

That individual aétion which is juftly punifhed as finful in 
us, Cannot proceed from the {pecial influence and determinative 
power of a juft caufe. Bramball. 

2. That which makes a limitation. 

If the term added to make up the complex fubject does not 
neceflarily or conftantly belong to it, then it is dezerminative, 
and limits the fubjeét to a particular partof its extenfion; as, 
every pious man {hall be happy. Watts. 

DetTrERMINA’TOR. 2. /. [from determinate.] One who deter- 
mines. i 

Hereunto they have recourfe as unto the oracles of life, 
unto the great determinator of virginity, conceptions, fertility, 
and the infcrutable infirmities of the whole body. Brown. 

To DETERMINE. v. a. [determiner, Fr. determino, Latin. ] 
x. To fix; to fettle. 
l It is concluded he fhall be proteétor. 

— Ít is determin’d, not concluded yet; 

But fo it muft be, if the king mifcurcy. Shake/peare. 

More particularly to determine the proper feafon for gram- 
mar, I do not fee how it can be made a itudy, but as an intro- 
duction to rhetorick. Locke. 

2. To conclude; to fx ultimately. 

Probability, in the nature of it, fuppofes that a thing may, 
or may not be fo, for any thing that yet appears, or is cer- 
tainly determined on the other fide. South. 

Milton’s fubjeét was ftill greater than either of the former : 
it does not determine the fate of fingle perfons or nations, 


but of a whole fpecies. Addifon. 
Deftruétion hangs on every word we {fpeak, 
On every thought, ’till the conchuding ftroke ; 
Determines all, and clofes our defign. Addifon. 


3. To bound; to confine. 

‘The knowledge of men hitherto hath been determined by 
the view or fight; fo that whatfoever is invifible, either in re- 
fpećt of the finenefs of the body itfelf, or the fmallnefs of the 
parts, or of the fubtilty of the motion, is little enquired. 

e . Bacon’s Natural Hiftory. 

No fooner have they climbed that hil), which thus deter- 
mines their view at a diftance, buta new profpect is openea. 


Atterbury’ s Sermons. 
4. To adjuft ; to limit. 


‘The principium individuationis is ecxiftence itfelf, which 
determines a being of any fort to a particular time and place, 
incommunicable to two beings of the fame kind. Locke. 

He that has fettled in his mind determined ideas, with names 
affixed to them, will be able to difcern their differences one 
from another, which is really diftinguifhing. Locke. 

5. Todireét to any certain point. 
©. To influence the choice. 
You have the captives, 

Who were the oppofites of this day’s ftrife : 

“We do require them of you, fo to ufe them 

As we fhall find their merits and our fafety 

May equally determine. Shake/peare. 

A man may fufpend the act of his choice from being deter- 
mined for or againit the thing propofed, ’till he has examined 
it. Locke. 

As foon as the ftudious man’s hunger and thirft makes him 
unceafy, he, whofe will was never determined to any purfuit of 
good cheer, is, by the uncafinefs of hunger and thirft, pre- 
fently determincdto eating and drinking. Locke. 

7. To refolve. 

Jonathan knew that it was determined of his father to flay 

David. X Sa KA-T 
8. To decide. 

I do not afk whether bodies fo exift, that the motion of 
one cannot be without the motion of another: to determine 
this either way, is to beg the queftion for or againft a 


vacuum. Locke. 
Q. To putan end to; to deftroy. 
Now whereis he, that will not ftay fo long 
"Till ficknefs hath determin’d me ? Shake/peare. 
To DETE’RMINE. v. z. 
z. To conclude ; to form a final conclufion. 
Eve! now expect great tidings, which perhaps 
Of us will. foon determine, or impofe 
INew laws to be obferv’d, ATM /t97. 


It is indifferent to the matter in hand which way the learned 
fhall determine of it. Lacke. 


DET 


2. To end; to cometo an end. 
They were apprehended, and after conviction the danger 
determined by their deaths. ; ; Hayward. 
All pleafure fpringing from a gratified paffion, as moft of 
the pleafure of fin does, muft needs. determine with that 


paffion. South. 
3- To come toa decifion. 
She foon fhall know of us, 
How honourably and how kindly we 
Determine for her. Shake/peare. 


4- To end confequentially. , 
Revolutions of ftate, many times, make away for new in- 
{titutions and forms; and often determine in either fetting up 
fome tyranny at home, or bringing in fome conqueft trom 


abroad. Temple. 
5. To refolve concerning any thing. 
Now, noble peers, the caufe why we are met 
Is to determine of the coronation. Shake/peare. 


DETERRA’TION. n.f. [de and terra, Latin; deterrer, French, ] 
Difcovery of any thing by removal of the earth that hides it; 
the act of unburying. 

This concerns the raifing of new mountains, 
or the devolution of earth down upon the valleys, from the 
hills and higher grounds. FV oodward. 

DETE'RSION. 2. f. [from detergo, Latin.] The actof cleanfing 


deterrations 


a fore. 
I endeavoured deterfion; but the matter ‘could not be dif- 
charged. Wifeman. 
Devre’rRsive. adj. [from deterge.] Having the power to 
cleanfe. 


Dere’rsiveE. 2. f. An application that has the power of 
cleanfing wounds. 

We frequently fee fimple ulcers affli&ted with fharp humours, 
which corrode them, and render them painful fordid ulcers, 
if not timely religved by deter/frves and lenients. Wifeman. 

To DET E'’ST. v. a. [deteffor, Latin.] To hate; to abhor; 
to abominate. 
Nigh thereto the ever-damned beaft 

Durft not approach; for he was deadly made, 

And all that life preferved did dete/?. 

Gl grows guilty of dete/7ed crimes, 

When for fame’s fake, for praife, an outward part, 


Fairy Queen. 


We bend to that the working of the heart. Shake/peare. 
Since Cleopatra dy’d, 

I’ve liv’d in fuch difhonour, that the gods 

Deteft my bafeneis. Shake/peare. 


‘There is that naturally in the heart of man which abhors 
fin as fin, and confequently would make him dete/? it both in 
himfelf and others too. 


South. 
Who dares think one ching and another tell, 
My heart dete/?s him as the gates of hell. Pope. 
Dete’staBLe. adj. [from dete/f?7.] Hateful; abhorred; abo- 
minable; odious. 
Beguil’d, divore’d, wrong’d, fpighted, flain ! 
Mott dete/table death. 7 Shakefpeare. 


He defired him, and the refidue of the Scotifh nobility, to 
confider. that both armies confifted of Chriftians, to hom 
nothing is more d@ete/tab/e than effufion of human blood. Haw. 

DETE IAEN. adv. [from deteffable.] Hatefully; abominably 5 
odioufly. 

It Mads here ftigmatized by the apoftle as a temper of 
mind, rendering man fo dete/fably bad, that the great enemy 
of mankind, the devil himfelf, neither can nor defires to make 
them worfe. South. 

DETESTA TION. n.f. [from dete/?.] 

I. Hatred; abhorrence; abomination. 

Then only did misfortune make her fee what fhe had done, 
efpecially finding in us rather defe/fation than pity. Sidney. 

2. It is fometimes ufed with for; but ef feems more proper. 

The deteffation you can exprefs 

For vice in all its glitt’ring drefs. Swift. 

Ourlove of God will infpire us with a dete/fation for fin, as 
what is of all things moft contrary to his divine nature. Swift. 

DETE'STER. 1. f/f. [from detef?.] One that hates or abhors. 

To DetHRO'NE.‘v. a. [dethroner, Fr. de and thronus, Latin.] 
‘To deveft of regality; to throw down from the throne; to 
deprive of regal dignity. 

DevrrnueE. 2. f> [detenue, French.] A writ that lies againft 
him, who, having goods or chattles delivered him to keep, 
refufes to deliver them again. Cowel. 

DeETONA’TION. 2. f. [detono, Latin,] Somewhat more forcible 
than the ordinary crackling of faltsin calcination; as in the 
going off of the pulvis or aurum fulminans, or the like. It 
is alfo ufed for that noife which happens upon the mixture of 
fluids that ferment with violence ; as oil of turpentine with 
oil of vitriol, refembling the explofion of gunpowder. Quincy. 

A new coal is not to be cafton the nitre, ’till the detonation 
occafioned by the former be either quite or almoft altogether 
ended; unleis it chance that the puffing matter do blow the 
coal too foon out of the crucible. Boyle. 

Toe DE” PTONISE. v.a. [from detono, Latin.] To calcine with 
detonation. A chemical term, | 


Nineteen 


DET 


Nineteen parts ì.- twenty of delikized nitre is deftroyed in. 

eighteen days. i Arbuthnot. 

Tp Daron. u. a. (detortus, of detorgueo, Latin.] ‘To -wreft 
from the original import, meaning, or defign. 

‘They have affumed what amounts to an infallibility in. the 
private fpirit, and have detorted texts of {cripture to the fedi- 
tion, difturbance, and deftruction of the civil movernn st: 

i Dryden. 

To DETRA'CT: v. a. [detraftum, Latin; detraéer, French. ] 
‘To derogate; to take away by envy and calumnys or orher- 
wife, any thing from the reputation of another. 

Thofe were affiftants in private, but not trufted to.manage 
the affairs in publick ; for that would detradé from the honour 
of the principal ambafflador. ~ Bacon. 
* No envy can detraćł. from this : it will fhine in hiftory,.and, 

~ like fwans, grow whiter the longer it endures. Das. 
Detrra’cTeErR. 2. f. [froni detraé.] One that takes away 
another’s reputation ; one that impairs the honour of another 

. injurioufly, 5 ee ee n a ; . 
, I am right glad to be thus. fatisfied by you, in that I have 

. often heard it queflioned, and yet was never able till now to 
chokethe mouth of fuch detracters with the certain knowledge 

_ ef their flanderous untruths. > Spenfer. 
- Whether we are fo intirely furé òf their: loyalty upon the 
prefent foot of government as you may imagine, their de- 


_tracters make a queftion. Swift. 
Away the fair detracters went, . 
' And gave by turns their cenfures vent. Swift. 


Derra‘crion. n. f: [detractio, Latin; detraction, French.) 
Detraction,.in the .native importance of the word, fignifies 
the withdrawing or taking off froma thing; and, as it is ap- 
plied: to the reputations: it denotes the impairing or leffening a 
man in point of fame, rendering him lefs valued and eiteemed 
by others, which is the final-aim of detraction, though purfued 


.by various means. Ayliffz. 
Even now : 
I put myfelf to thy dire&tion, and 
Unfpeak mine own detraction ; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myfelf; 
For ftrangers to my nature. Stakefpeare. 
Fame, that her high birth to raife, 
Seem’d erft fo lavifh and profufe, 
We may juftly now accufe : 
Of detraction foun her praife. Afilti. 
If detraction could invite us; difcretion furely would con- 
tain us from any derogatory intention. Brown. 


To put a ftop to the infults and detractions of vain men, I - 


xefolved to enter a little farther into the examination. 


Woedward’s Natural Hiftory. 


To confidér an author farther, as the fubject of obloquy 
and detraction, we may obferve with what pleafure a work is 
received- by the invidious part of mankind, in which a writer 
falls fhort of himfelf. - Addifon. 

DETRA'CTORY. adj. [from detract.] Defamatory by denial of 
. defert ; derogatory. Sometimes with fo, properly from. 

This is not only derogatory unto the wifdom of God, wh 
hath propofed the world unto our knowledge, and thereby. 
-notioA of himfelf, but alfo detractory unto the intellect arn - 
fenfe of man, expreffedly difpofed for that inquifition. Brown. 

In mentioning the joys of heaven, I ufe the expreffions I 
find lefs detractory from a theme above our praifes. Boyle. 

The detract:ry lye takes from a great man the reputation 
.that juftly belongs to him. Arbuthnot. 

DETRA'CTRESS: 2. f. [from detract.] A cenforious-woman.- 

If any {hall detract from a lady’s character, unlefs fhe be 
.abfent, the faid detractréfs fhall be forthwith ordéred to the 
loweft place of the room. MAddifon. 

DE’TRIMENT. 2. f- [detrimentum, Latin.] Lofs; damage; 
mifchief ; diminution; harm. 
_ Difficult ic muft needs have been for one Chriftian church 
-.. to abolifh that which all had received and held for the {pace of 
many ages, and that without any detriment unto religion. 


FIooker. 
I can repair 
That detriment, if fuch it be, to lofe 
Self-loft. Milton. 
If your joint pow’r prevail, th’ affairs of hell 
No detriment need fear: go, and be ftrong. Milton. 


There often falls out fo many~things to be done on the 
fudden, that fome of them muft of neceffity be neglected for 
that whole year, which is the greateft detriment fo this whole 
myttery. Evelyn. 

Let a family burn but a candle a night lefs than the ufual 
number, and they may take inthe Spectator without detriment 
to their private affairs. Addifon. 

DetTRIME’NTAL. adj. [from detriment.] Mifchievous; harm- 
ful; caufing lof. ` a i 

Among all honorary rewards, which are neither dangerous 
nor detrimental to the donor, I remember none fo remarkable 
as the titles which are beftowed by the emperor of China : 
thefe are never given to any fubject till the fubject is dead. 


Addifon. 
Ne XXXIX. 
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Obftinacy in prejudices, which are detriméntal to qur coun 
try, ought not.to be miftaken for virtuous refolution 4nd. 
firmnefs of mind. Adadifon. 

DETRI TION.. 2. f: [detéro;. detritus; Latin.] The a& of wear- 
ing away. Dic. 
To DETRU’DE: v. a. [detrudo, Latih.]. To thruft. down; 
to force into a lower place.. 
Such as are detruded down to hell, 

Either; for fhame, they ftill themifelves retire ; 

r, ty’d in chains, they in clofe prifon dwell. Davies: 

Philofophers are of opinion, that the. foùls of men may, for 


their mifcarriages; be detruded into the bodies of beafts: Lockes 
_ At thy command the vérnal fun awakes 
‘The torpid fap, detruded to the root 
By wintry winds.. Lhomfon. 


Zo DETRU’NCATE,. v. a [detrunco, Latin.] - To löp į to 
cut; to fhorten by deprivation of parts. å 

DETRUNCA' TION. 2. f. [from detruncate ] The a& of lopping 
or cutting. 

DETR U'sSION. H». f: [from detrufro, Latin.] The a& of thryuft- 
ing, or forcing down. A re 
_ rons: this detrufion of the waters towards the fide, the parts 
towards the pole muft be much increafed. Keil. 

DETURBA TION. a. f. [deturbos Latin.] The a& of thtowing- 
down; degradation. | Di& - 

DevastTa’‘rion. 2. f. [devaffo, Latin.} Waftes havock; de- 

. felation ; deftruction. 
By devafiation the rough warrior gains, 
And farmers fatten inoft whei famine reigns: Garth: 
That flood which overflowed Attica in the days of Ogyges, 
and that which drowned Theffaly in Deucalion’s Time, made 
crue] havock and deva/fation among them: Woodward,- 
Deuce. n. f. deux, Frénch.] | are. 
xr. Two: word ufedin gamés. m | oe 
_ You are a gentleman and a gamefter; then, I am fure;s ou, 
know how much the grofs fum of deuce ace amounts to. Shak: 

2. Fhe devil. See Deuse: a: . 

Zo Deve'tor. via. [developer, French.] ‘To difengage from 
fomethihg that enfolds and conceals ; to difentanele z to clear 
from its covering. , , 

_, Take him to develops if you canj 
And hew the block off, and get out the man: . Dunciadi- 

Déve'RGENCE: h»: f. Edevergentia, Latin.] Declivity ; declina= 

Lo Deve’st. V. a. [deveffer, French; de and ve/tiss Latin. ]. 

xr. To ftrip; to deprive ofcloaths. , ~, 

. Then of his arms Androgeus he deves;  , 
His fword, his fhield he takes, and plumed crefts. Denhamég 

2. To ftrip; to rake away any thing good. ar 2 

“What are thofe breaches of the iw of nature and nations; 
which do forfeit and deve/? all right and title in' a nation to go< 


verhment? . oma Bacon 
3. To free from any thing bad. i 
Come ons thot: little inmate of this breaft; 
V hich for thy fake from paffions I deve/?: Prior. 


VEX. adj. [devexus; Latin.] Bending down; declivous g 
incutvated downwards: _ 
Deve'xity. n. f: [from devex.] Incurvatron downwards ; de- 
. clivity. : ; ' 
To Dr ASE. U. n. [de via decedere, Latin.] 
1; To wander from thé right or common way. 
‘The reft to fome faint meaning make pretence, 


But Shadwell never deviates into fenfe. Drydens 
Thus Pegafus, a nearer way to take, 
May boldly deviate from the common track. Pope. 
at makes all phyfical and moral ill ? 
‘There nature deviates, and here wanders will. Pope. 


Befides places which may deviate from the fenfe of the au- 
thor, it would be kind to obferve any deficiencies in the 
diction. 2 ; Popes 

2. To go aftray; to err; to fin; to'offend: 
Devia’Tion. 2. /. [from deviate.] 
x. The a&t of quitting the right way; errour; wandering. 

Thefe bodies perfevere in their motions, and conftantly 
move round inthe fame traéts, without making the leaft de~ 

_wiation: ; Cheyne. 
2. Variation from eftablifhed rule: 

Having once furveyed the true and proper natural alphabet, 
we may eéafily difcover the dewiations from it in the charaéter 
thereof, in all the alphabets in ufe, either by defeét of fingle 
characters, of letters, or by confufion of thems, Fielder. 

3. Offence ; obliquity of condué. , 

Worthy períons, if inadvertently drawn into a deviations 
will endeavour inítantly to recover their loft ground, that the: 
may not bring error into habit. ; Clariffa- 

Device. n. f- [devife, French; divifa, Italian. } 
x. A contrivance; a ftratagem. 
This is our deviges 

That Falftaff at that oak fhall meet with us. Shake/peare. 
_ He intended it as a politick device to Íeflen their intereft, 
and keep them low in the world. Atterbury. 

2. Adefign; a fcheme formed; project; {peculation. 
6T devices 
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‘Touching the exchange of laws in practice with laws in 
deuice, which they fay are better for the ftate of the church, 
if they might take place: the farthcr we examine them, the 
greater caufe we find to conclude, although we continue the 
fame we are, the harm is not great. #Fdto:ker. 

His device is againft Babylon, to deftroy it. Fer. 

There are many devices ina man’s heart; neverthelefs, the 
counfel of the Lord fhall ftand. Proverbs. 

3- Pale emblem on a fhield ; the emfign armorial of a nation or 

mily. 

Then change we fhields, and their devices bear ; 
Let fraud fupply the want of force in war. 

Hibernia’s harp, device of her command, 
And parent of her mirth, fhall there be feen. 
They intend to let the world fee what part 

by figures and defigns upon thefe fans; as the 4 
ufe to diftinguifh themfelves by devices on their 


Dryden. 


Prior. 
they are of, 
nights-errant 
fhields. 
Addifon. 
4- Invention; genius. 
He’s gentle ; never fchooled, and yet learned ; full of noble 
device, of all forts enchantingly beloved. Shakefpeare. 
DEVIL. ». /. [oroful, Saxon; diabolus, Latin. It is more 
properly written druet. } 
x. & fallen angel ; the tempter and fpiritual enemy of mankind. 
Are you a man? 


Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Shakepeare. 





-= 


Which might appal the devil. 
2. A wicked man or woman. 
Sce thyfelf, devil: 
Propér deformity feems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. 
3- A ludicrous term for mifchief. 
A war of profit mitigates the evil ; 
But to be tax’d, and beaten is the devil. Granville. 
4- A kind of expletive, exprefiing wonder or vexation. 
‘The things we know are neither rich nor rare ; 
But wonder how the devil they got there! 
g. A kirid of ludicrous negative in an adverbial fenfe. 
The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 4 Proverb. 
De'virisnHn. adj. [from devil.] 
x. Partaking of the qualities of the devil; 
Ghievous ; malicious; deftruétive. 
Gynecia took a farther conceit of it, miftrufling greatly 
Cecropia, becaufe fhe had heard much of the devilif> wicked- 
nefs of her heart. Sidney. 
For gricf thereof, and devilif> defpight, 
From his infernal furnaces forth he threw 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heav’ns light, 
Enroll’d in dufkifh fmoak and brimftone blue. 
In hollow cube 
He trains his devilifh engin'’ry, impal’d 
On ev’ry fide with fhadowy (quadrons deep. 
2. Having communication with the devil. 
The dutchefs, by his fubordination, 
Upon my life began her devilifh practices. 
3- Ancpithet of abhorrence or contempt. 
A devilifs knave ! befides the knave is handfome, young, 
and blyth: all thofe requifites are in him that delight. Ssake/p. 
De’vitisHiy. adv. [from devilif>.] Inamannner fuiting the 
devil ; diabolically. 
Thofe trumpeters threatened them with continual alarms of 
damnation, if they did not venture life, fortune, and all, in 
that which wickedly and devilifbly thole impoftors called the 


Shake/peare. 


Pope. 


diabolical ; mif- 


Spenjer. 
Ailton. 


Shake/peare. 


caufe of God. Sarnth. 
De’'vri KIN. 2 /. [from devi’.] A little devil. Clarijja. 
De'vious. adj. [devins, Latin.) 
I. Out of the common track. 
Creufa kept behind: by choice we ftray 
‘Through every dark and ev'ry devious way. Dryden. 


In this minute devious fubjeét I have been neceflituted to 
explain myfelf in more words, than to fome few may feem 


needful. fielder. 
2. Wandering; roving; rambling. 
Every mufe, 
Aad every blooming pleafure, wait without 
To blefs the wildly devious morning walk. Thomfon. 


3- Erring ; going aftray from ređtitude. 
One devious ftep, at firft fetting out, frequently leads a per- 
fon into a wildernefs of doubt and error. Clariffa. 
Tə DEVISE. v. a. [devifer, French, as of devifare, to look 
about. Ssinner.] 
1. To contrive; to form by art; to invent; to excogitate 5; to 
ftrike out by thought. 

Whether they, at their firft coming into the land, or after- 
wards, by trading with other nations which had letters, learned 
them of them, or devifed them among themfelves, is very 
doubtful. Spenfer. 

He ceuld by his fkill draw after him the weight of five 
thoufand bufhels of grain, and devife thofe rare engines which 
fhot fmall ftones at hand, but great ones afar of. Peachar. 

Ye fons of art, one curious piece devi/e, 

From whofe conftructure motion fhall arife, Blackmore. 
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2. Fo plan; to fcheme. 
Behold I frame evil againft you, and devife a device again 
you. Jes. 
Jo DEVISE. v. n. to lay plan»; 
to form fchemes. 
Her merry fit fhe frefhly 'gan to rear, 
And did of joy and jollity devi/e, 


To confider ; to contrive ; 


Herfelf to cherifh and her gueft to chear. Spenfer. 
But fith now fafe ye {cifed have the fhore, 

And well arrived are, high God be blett, 

Let us devife of eale and everlatting reft. Spenfer. 


Since we are fo far entered, let us, I pra you, alittle devije 
of thofe evils by which that country is held in this wretched 


cafe, that it cannot, as you fay, be recured. Spenfer. 
Devife but how you'll ufe him when he comes, E Toe us 
two devife to brin im thither. Shake/peare. 


Devise. n.f. [devife, a will, old French. } 
I. Thea& ed i or bequeathing by will. 

This word is properly attributed, in our common law, to 
him that bequeaths his goods by his laft will or teftament in 
writing; and the reafon is, becaufe thofe that now appertain 
only to the devifour, by this aét are diftributed into many 

arts. Cowell. 

‘The alienation is made by devife in a laft will only, and the 
third part of thefe profits is there demandable, by fpecial pro- 
vifion thereof made in the ftatutc. Bacon. 

2. Contrivance. ‘ee Device. 
God hath omitted nothin 
his intention to be accompli 
Zo Devi'ss. v. a. [from the noun.) 
law term. 
Devi’ser. n. /. [from devife.] A contriver; an inventer. 

Being divided from truth in themfelves, they are yct farther 
remov by advenient deception 5 for true it is, if I fay they 
are daily mocked into error by devifers. brits. 

The authors of ufeful inventions, the devifers of whoifome 
laws, as were the philofophers of anticnt times, were honourcd 
as the fathers and prophets of thcir country. Grew. 

DE’VITABLE. adj. [devrtabitis, Lat.] Poffible to be avoided; 
avoidable. Dic. 
DeviTtTAa'TioN. n. f. [devitatio, Latin.) The aét of efcaping 


needful to his purpofe, nor left 
ed by our devifes. #iooker. 
To grant by wil. A 


or avoiding. Viċi. 
vo'ID adj. [vuide, French.] 
ai i i ; vacant; void. 
hen I awoke, and found her place devoid, 
And nought but preifed grafs where fhe had lyen, 
I forrow’d all fo much as erft I joy’d. Spenfer- 


2. Without any thing, whether good or evil; free from; im 
want of. 
He flung it from him, and devoid of dread, 
Upon him lightly leaped without heed. Spenfer. 
‘That the foul and angels are dev-id of quamtity and dimen- 
fion, hath the fuffrage of the moft; and chat they have no- 
thing to do with proper locality, is generally opinioned. Glanv. 
he motion of this chariot will {till be eafier as it afcends 
higher, till at length it fhall become utterly deveid of gravity, 
when the leaft ftrength will be able to beftow upon ir a fwift 


motion. P iikins. 
His warlike mind, his foul devoid of fear, 
His high defigning thoughts were figur’d there, è 
As when, by magick, ghofts are made appear. Dryd. 
We Tyrians ase not fo devoid of fenfe, 
Not fo remote from Phoebus’ influence. Dryden. 


Devo‘. n. f. (devoir, French.) 
I. Service. A fenfe now not ufed. 
To reftore again the kingdom of the Mamalukes, he of- 


fered him their utmoft dewcir and fervice. Knelles. 
2. Act of civility or obfequioufnefs. 
Aukward and fupple, cach devoir to pay, 
She flatters her good lady twice a day. Pope. 


To DEVO'LVE. v.a. [devolve, Latin.} 
x. To roll down. 
The matter which devolves from the hills down upon the 
lower grounds, does not corifiderably raife and augment them. 
Woedwurd. 
Through fplendid kingdoms he devolves his maze, 
Now wanders wild through folitary tracts 
Of life-deferted fand. Thom/fon. 
2. To move from one hand to another. 

Becaufe they found too much confufion in fuch a multitude 
of ftatefmen, they devolved their whole authority into the 
hands ofthe council of {fixty. Addifcn. 

The whole power, at home and abroad, was devolved upon 
that family. Swift. 

Jo Devo'_ve. v. n. To fallin fucceffion into new hands. 

Suppofing people, by wanting fpiritual bleffings, did lofe all 
their right to temporal, yet that ferfeitu.. muft devolve only 
to the fupreme Lord. Decay of Piety 

DEVOLUTION. n.f. [devolutio, Latin.] 
1. Theact of rolling down. = 

What concerns the raifing of new mountains, deterrationse 


or the devolution of carth down upon the valleys from the 
4 hills 


DEV 


hills and high grounds, will fall more properly under our ċon- 
fideration on another occafion. WV oodward. 
' 2. Removal from hand to hand. 

The jurifdiction exercifed in thofe courts is derived from 
the crown of England, and the laft devolution is to the king 
by way of appeal. Fale. 

DEVORA'TION. 2. f- [from devoro, Latin.] The act of de- 
youring. Dict. 

Jo DEVO'TE. v. a. [devoveo, devotus, Latin.) 

x. To dedicate; to confecrate ; to appropriate. 

No devoted thing that a man fhall devote unto the Lord, of 
all that he hath, both of man and beaft, and of the field of 
his poffefion, {hall be fold or redeemed. Leviticus, 

What black magician conjures up this fiend, 

To ftop devoted charitable deeds ? 

While we do admire 

‘This virtue, and this moral difcipline, 

Let's be no ftoicks, nor no ftocks, I pray 3 

Or fo devote to Ariftotle’s checks, 

As Ovid be an outcaft quite abjur’d. 

They, impious, dar’d to prey 

On herds devoted to the god of day. Pope. 

If perfons of this make fhould ever devote themfelves to 
{fcience, they fhould be well affured of a folid and ftrong con- 
ftitution of body. fF atts. 

2. To addict ; to give up to ill. 

Aliens were devoted to their rapine and defpight. D. of Piety. 

Having once debauched their fenfes with the pleafures of 
othernations, they devoted themfelves unto all wickednefs. Grew. 

Ah why, Penelope, this caufelefs fear, 

‘To render fleep’s foft bleffings infincere ? 

Alike devote to forrow’s dire extreme, 


Shakefpeare. 


Shake/peare. 


‘The day refiection, and the midnight dream. Pepe. 
3. To curfe; to execrate ; to doom to deftruction. 
Yet not for thy advice, or threats, I fi 
"Thofe wicked tents devoted; left the wra 
Impendent, raging into fudden flame, 
Diftinguifh not. Ailton. 
To deffruction facred, and devote, 
He with his whole pofterity muft die. Ati lion. 


Goddefs of maids, and confcious of our hearts, 
So keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 
Which Niobe’s devoted ifiue felt, 
When, hiffing through the fkies, the feather’d deaths were 


dealt. Dryden. 
Let her, like me, of ev’ry joy forlorn, 
Devote the hour when fuch a wretch was born: 
Like me to deferts and to darknefs run. Rowe. 


Devo’repness. 2. /. [from devote.] The ftate of being devoted 
or dedicated. 

Whatever may fall from my pen to her difadvantage, relates 
to her but as fhe was, or may again be, an obitacle to your 
devotedne/s to feraphick love. oy” 

The owning of our obligation unto virtue, may be ftile@ 
natural religion; that is to fay, a dewotedne/s unto God, ou. 
liege Lord, fo as to act in all things according to kie ees 

retv. 


Devotre’e. n. {. [devot, French.] One erroneoufly or fuper- 
ftitioufly religious; a bigot. 
DEVO'TIO . n. f. [devstion, French; devotio, Latin. P 
x. The ftate of bcing confecrated or dedicated. 
2. Piety ; aéts of religion. 
Mean time her warlike brother on the feas 
His waving ftreamers to the winds difplays, è 
And vows for his return, with vain devotion, pays. Dryd. 
3- An act of external worfhip. 
Religious minds are inflamed with the love of publick 
devotion. flooker. 
For as I paffed by and beheld your devotion, I found an altar 
with this infcription, To the ane? Pend God. Mets. 
In vain doth man the name of juft expedct, 


If his devotions he to God negleét, Denham. 
4. Prayer; expreffion of devotion. 
An aged holy man, 
‘That day and night faid his devotion, 
No other worldly bufinefs did apply. Spenfer. 


‘Your devotion has its opportunity: we muft pray always, 
but chiefly at certain times. Spratt. 
5- The itate of the mind under a ftrong fenfe of dependance 
upon God, : 
Grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Defcends, thither with heart, and voice, and eyes 
Direcéted in devotion, to adore 
And worfhip God fupreme, who made him chief 
Of all his works. 
From the full choir, when loud Hofanna’s rife, 
And {well the pomp of dreadful facrifice ; 
Amid’ that fcene, if fome relenting eye 
Glance on the ftone where our cold reliques. lie, 
Devotion’s {clf fhall fteal a thought from heav’n, 
One human tear fhall drop, and be forgiv’n, 


Milton. 


Pope. 
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Devotion may be confidered cither as an exercife of public® 
Or private prayers at fet times and occafions,-or as a temper 
of the mind, a ftate and difpofition of the heart, which is 
rightly affected with fuch exercifes. Law. 

6. An actof reverence, refpecét, or ceremony. 
Whither away fo faft ? 

— No farther than the Tower; and, as I guefs, 

Upon the like devotion as yourfelves, 

To gratulate the gentle princes there. Shakefpeare. 

7- Strong affection; ardent love; fuch as makes the lIgver the 
fole property of the perfon loved. 
Be oppofite, all planets of good luck, 

‘To my proceeding, if, with pure heart’s love, 

Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts, 

I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter. Shakc/p. 

He had a particular reverence for the perfon of the king, 
and the more extraordinary devoticu for that of the prince, as 
he had had the honour to be trufted with his education. 

, Clarendon. 
8. Difpofal ; power; ftate of dependance on any one. ; 

Arundel-caftle would keep that rich corner of the country 

at his majefty’s devotion. a Clarendon: 
Devo’r10oNnaL. adj. [from devotion.] Pertaining to devotion ; 
annexed to worfhip ; religious. 

Nor are the fobcreft of them fo apt for that devotional com- 
pliance and juncture of hearts, which I defire to bear in holy 
offices, to be performed with me. King Charles. 

‘The favourable opinien and good word of mén comes often 
times at a very eafy rate, by a few demure looks, with fome 

devotional poftures and grimaces. i South. 
DEVO'TIONALI>T. #. f. {from devotion.] A man zcalous withe 
out knowledge ; fuperítitioufly devout. ; 
To DEVOWR. v. a. [devore, Latin.] 


z To eat up ravenoufly, as a wild beaft or animal of prey. 

We will Gy fome evil beaft hath devoured him. Genesis. 
We’ve willing dames enough: tbere cannot þe >` >` 

That vulture in you to devour fo many 

As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves, 

Finding it fo inclin’d. Shake/pearés 
So looks the pent up lion o’er the wretch 

That trembles under his devouring paws. Sthakefpeare. 


2. To deftroy or confume with rapidity and violence. 
A fire dewoureth before them, and behind them a. flame 


burneth. Joet. 
How dire a tempeft from Mycenz pour’d, 
Our plains, our temples, and our town devour’d į 
It was the wafte of war. (Ft = “ Dryden: 
Notwithftanding that Socrates lived -in -the time of this. de- 
wouring peftilence at Athens, he never caught the Jeaft in- 
fection. es | Akdin 
3- To fwallow up; to annihilate. y 
He feemed in fwiftnefs to devour the- way. Shakefpearé. 


Such a pleafure as grows frefher upon enjoyment > ‘and 
tnough continually fed upori, yet is never devoured. ` South. 
eath ftalks behind thee, and each flying‘hour 
Does fome loofe remnant of thy life devour. Dryden. 
Devou’RER. n.f. [from devour.] A confumer; he that de 
vours ; he that preys upon. S ; 
Rome is but a. wildernefs of tygers : 
‘Tygers muft prey, and Rome affords no prey 
But me and mine: how happy art thou then, 
From thefe dévonrers to be banifhed ? Shdkefpeare. 
Since thofe leviathans are withdrawn, the leflers dewourers 
fupply their place: fraud fucceedsto violence. Decay.of Piety. 
Store the pond with carp and tench, which do the'l to- 
ether of any fifh, all other fifh being devourers of their 
wn. fo ortiniers 
DEVO’‘UT. adj. [devotus, Latin.] 
2. Pious; religious; devoted to holy duties. 
We muft be conftant and devout in the worfthip óf our 
God, and ready in all acts of benevolence to our neighbour. 


Rogers. 
2. Filled with pious thoughts. 
For this, with foul devout, he thank’d the god ; 
And, of fuccefs fecure, return’d to his-abode. . Dryden. 
3. Expreffive of devotion or piety. 
Anon dry ground appears, and from his ark 
The ancient fire defcends, with all his train : 
‘Then with uplifted hands, and eyes devout, 
Grateful to heav'n. ; Milton: 


Devolurty. adj. [from-devont.] Pionfly; with arderit devo- 
tion ; religioufly. 
Her grace rofe, and with modeft paces 

Came to the altar, where’ fhe kneel’d; and, faint-like, 

Caft her fair eyes to-heav’n, and pray’d devoutly.  Shakefp. 

One of the wile men of the fociety of Solomon’s houfe, 
having a while attentivcly and devoutly viewed and contem- 
plated this pillar and crofs, fell down upon his face. Bacon. 

Her twiligħts were more clear than.eur mid-day, 
She dreamt devontiter than moft ufe to pray ; 
Who being here fill’d with grace, yet ftrove to be = 
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Both where more grace and more capacity 


At once is given. ; Donne: - 
Think, my foul, devout/y think, 

How, with affrighted eyes, 
‘Thou faw it the wide extended deep ; 

In all its horrors rife ! Addifon. 


‘To fecond caufes we feem to truft, without expreffing, fo 

devoutly as we ought to do, our dependance on the firft. 4tterd. 

Deuse. 2. /- [more properly than deuce, Junius, from Diufius, 

the mame of a certain fpecies of evil fpirits.] The devil: a 
ludicrous word. i 

°T was the prettieft prologue, as he wrote it; 
Well, the deuce take mc if 1 ha’n't forgot it. Congreve. 
DevTERO'GAMY. n.f. [deutepG and yapG@.] A fecond mar- 


riage. Did. 
DEUTERONO™MY. n. f: [devre voxrG@’.] The fecond book 

of the law, being one of the books of Mofes. 
DeuTeErRo‘’scopy. n. /. [devreg@> and cxoriw.} The fecond 


intention; the meaning beyond. the literal fenfe. 
Not attaining the deutorofiopy, or fecond intention of the 
‘words, they are fain to omit their confequences, coherences, 
figures, or tropologies. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 
DEW. n. f. [veap, Saxon; daaw, Dutch.] The moifture 
upon the ground. . 
Fogs, particularly thofe which we frequently obferve after 
fun-fetting, even in our hottcft.months, are nothing but a 
vapour, confifting of water, and of fuch mineral matter as it 
meets with in its paflage, and could well bring up along with 
it; which vapour was fent up in greater quantity all the fore- 
going day, than now in the evening: but the fun then being 
above the horizon, taking it at the furface of the earth, and 
rapidly mounting .it up into the atmofphere, it was not dif- 
ternible, as now it is; becaufe the fun being now gone off, 
the vapour ftagnates at and near the earth, and faturates the 
air *till it is fo thick as to be eafily vifible therein: and when 
at length the heat there is fomewhat further fpent, which is 
ufually about the. middle of the night, it falls down again in 
a dew, alighting upon herbs and other vegetables, which it 
cherifhes, cools and refrefhes, after the fcorching heat of the 


foregoing day. WVoodward. 
ae Never yet one hour’in bed 
Did I enjoy the golden dew of fleep, 
But with ‘his tim’rous dreams was {till awak’d. Shake/p. 


.That churchman bears a bounteous mind, indeed ; 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us 3 


His dew falls ev’ry where. Shake/peare. 
She looks as clear 
As morning rofes newly wafh’d with dew. Shakefpeare. 
Dews and rain are but the returns of moift vapours con~ 
denfed. Baton. 
-. Now fliding ftreams the thirfty plants renew, 
And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Pope. 


Zo. Dew. v. a. [from the noun.) 
moiften; to bedew. 
A trickling ftream of balm moft foverei n, 
And dain ear, which on the ground ftill fell, 
And overflowed all the fertile plain, 
As it had deu ed been with timely rain. 
re ae the med’cine of the fickly weal, 
nd with him pour we in our country’s purge 
Each drop of ea TEER 
r fo much as it needs À 
To dew the fovereign flower, and drown the weeds. Shak. 
Give me thy hand, 
That I may dew it with my mournful tears. 
He ceas’d; difcerning Adam with fuch joy 
Surcharg’d, as had, like grief, been dew’d in tears, . 
Without the vent of words, which thefe he breath’d. 
Milton. 


Dryden: 


o wet as with dew; to 


Spenfer. 





Shake/peare. 


: Palemon above the reft appears, 
In fable garments, dew’d with gufhing tears. 
2. It is not ufed properly of an action of terrour. 
In Gallick blood again 
He dews his reeking fword, and ftrows the ground 


With headlefs ranks. Philips. 


De’weerry. x. /. [from dew and berry.] 
fruits, muft be under 
Hlanmer. 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. 
This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 
I fat me down to watch upon a bank 
‘DEW-BURNING. adj. [from dew and burning.) The meaning 


Dewberries, as ae ftand here among the more delicate 
ood t i i lf 
ofdubunti ee o mean rafberries, which are alfo 
Feed him with apricocks and dewbherries, 
Shake/p. 
DEWEESPRE NT, part. [dew and bée/prent.]  Sprinkled with 
cw. h 
Had ta’en their fupper on the favoury herb 
Of knot-grafs dewhefprent, and were in fold, 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
ith faunting honey-fuckle. Milton. 
of this compound is doubtful. Perhaps it alludes to the 
f{parkling of dew. 


tic, now to prove his late renewed might, 
High-brandifhing his bright dew-burning blade, 
Upon his crefted {calp to fore did fmite, : 
That to the fcull a yawning wound it made. Spen/er. 
De’worop. n. f- [dew and drop.] A drop of dew which 


fparkles at fun-rife. 
I muft go feek fome dewdrops here, 


And hang a pearl in ev’ty cowillip’s ear. Shake/peare. 
An hoft 

Innumerable! as the ftars of night, 

Or ftars of morning, dewdrops, which the fun 

Impearls ! on every leaf, and ev’ry flow’r. ' Adi ‘ton. 


eft, fweet as dewd: ops on their flow'ry lawns, 
When the fky opens, and the morning dawns !_ 
DE’wLAP. n. f [on lapping or li king the dew. ] 
a. The flefh that hangs down from the throat of oxen. 
Large rowles of fat about his fhoulders flung, 
And from his neck the double dewlap hung. 
Addifjon’s Ovid's Metamorphofes. 
2. It is ufed in Shake/peare for a lip flaccid with age, in contempt. 
And fometimes lurk I in a goffip’s bowl, 
In very likenefs of a roatted crab ; 
And when fhe drinks againft her lips I bob, 
And on the wither’d dewlap pour the ale. Shake/peare. 
DE’'wLAPT. adj. [from dewlap.| Furnifhed with dewlaps. 
Who would believe, that there were mountaineers 
Dewlapt like bulls, whofe throats had hanging at ’em 
Wallets of fleth. Shake/peare. 
The dewlapt bull now chafes along the plain, 
While burning love ferments in ev’ry vein. Gay. 
Dr’wwormn. z. fJ. [from dew and worm.] A worm found in 
dew. 
For the trout, the dew-worm, which fome call the lob- 
- worm, and the brindliny, are the chief. JF alton. 
De wy. adj. [from dew.) 
1. Refembling dew; partaking of dew. 
; From the earth a dewy mift 
Went up, and water’d all the ground, and each 
Plant of the field. 


Ticket? . 


. Milton. 
Where two adverfe winds, 
Sublim’d from dewy vapours in mid Š i 
Engage with horrid fhock, the ruffled brine 
Roars ftormy. 
2. Moift with dew; rofcid. 
The joyous day ’gan early to appear, 
And fair Aurora from her dewy bed 
: OF Tithone, ’gan herfelf to rear, 
With rofy cheeks, for fhame as bluthing red. 
‘The bee with konied thigh, 
‘That at her flow’ry. work doth fing, 
Ane the waters murmuring, 
With fuch confort as they keep, 
Entice the dewy feather’d fleep. 


His dewy locks diftill’d 
Ambrofia 


His own Przenifte fends a chofen band, 
With thofe who plough Saturnia’s Gabine land ; 
efides the fuccour which cold Anien yields, 
‘The rocks of Hernicus and dewy fields. Dryden. 
DEATER. adj. [Latin.] The right; not the left. A term 
ufed in heraldry. 


Philips. 


S penfer. 


Ailton. 
Ailton. 


. My mother’s blood 

Runs on the dexter check, and this finifter 

Bounds in my fire’s. 

DEXTE’RITY. n.f. [dexteritas, Y.atin.] 

x. Readinefs of limbs ; activity ; readinefs to attain fkill; fkill ; 
expertnefs. 

2. Readinefs of contrivance; quicknefs of expedient ; {kill of 
management. 

His wifdom, by often evading from perils, was turned 
rather into a dexterity to deliver himfelf from dangers, when 
they prefied him, than into a providence to prevent and re- 
move them afar off. acon. 

‘They attempted to be knaves, but wanted art and dex- 
terity. South. 

The fame Proteftants may, by their dexterity, make them- 
felves the national religion, and difpofe the church-revenues 
among their paftors. Susft. 

De’xTerRous. adj. [dexter, Latin.] i 

x. Expert at any manual employment; active; ready ; as, a 
dexterous Workman. : 

2. Expertin management; fabtle; full of expedients. 

They confine themfelves, and are dexterous managers 
enough of the wares and products of that corncr, with 
which they content themfelves. _Lo-ke. 

DeExtTeE'ROUSLY. adj. [from dexterous.) Expertly; fkilfully ; 
artfully. , 
The magiftrate fometimes cannot do his own office dex- 


Shake/peare. 


teroufl,, but by aéting the miniiftcr. : South. 
But then my ftudy was to cog tke dice, 
And dexteroufly to throw the lucky fice. Dryden. 


De’xTRAL. 
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DE'XTRAL. adj. (dexter, Latin.] The right; not th: Jeft. 

As for any tunicles or fkins, which fhould hinder the liver 
from ena}ling the dextral parts, we muft not conceive it dif- 
fufeth its virtue by meer irradiation, but by its vein» and pro- 
per veficls. Brozen’s Vulgar Lrrours. 

Dextra’iity. n. / [from dextral] The ftate of being on 
the right, not the left fide. 

If there were a determinate prepotency in the right, and 
fuch as ariieth from a conftant root in nature, we mijzht ex- 
pect the fame in other animals, whofe parts are alfo differenced 
by dextrality. B-own's Vulgar E11 ours. 

DiAee’ res. xz. f. [dta€ailns.] A morbid copioufnefs of urine ; 
a fatal collijuation by the urinary paflages. 

An increafe of that fecrction may accompany the general 
colliquations ; as in fluxes, heétick fweats and cough-, diube- 
tes, and other confumptions. Derham. 

Diaso’Licar. 2 adj. [f.om diabolus, Lat.] Devilifh; partaking 
DIARO’LICK. of the qualities of the devil; impious; atro- 
cious; nefarious; pertaining to the devil. 
This, in other beafts obferv’d, 

Doubt might beget of diaholick pow'r, 

Active within, beyond the fenfe of brute. Milton. 

Does not the ambitious, the envious, and the revengeful 
man know very wel', that the thirft of blood, and affectation 
of dominion by violence and oppreffion, is a molt dia. olical 
outrage upon the laws cf God and nature, and upon the com- 
mon well-being of mankind ? L’ Efirange. 

‘The praétice of lying is a diabolical exercife, and they that 
ufe it are the devil’s children. : Ray. 

Damned fpirit. muft necds be all envy, defpair, and rage ; 
and have fo much of a diaboli al nature in them, as to wifh 
all men to fhare th: ir mifery. Atterbury. 

DIACO' DIUM. n. f: [Latin.] The fyrup of poppies. 
Diacou’sticks. n. f- [ciaxesixe.}] The doétrine of founds. 
DYADEM. 2. f: [diadema, Latin.] 
x. Atiara; an enfign of royalty bound about the head of eaft- 
ern monarchs. ` ; 
‘Ll he facred diadem in pieces rent, 
Ard purple robe gored with many a wound. 
A lift the coblers temples ties, 

To keep the hair out of their eyes; 

From whence ’tis plain the diadem, 

That princes wear, derives from them, 

2. The mark of royalty worn on the head; the crown. 
A crown, 
Golden in fhew, is but a wreath of thorns; 
Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and fleeplefs nights, 


Spencer. 


Swift. 


To him who wears the regal diadem. Milton. 
Why fhould he ravifh then that diadem 

From your grey temples, which the hand of time 

Mutt fhortly pant on his. Denham. 


Faédlion, that once made dtadems her prey, 
And ttopt our prince in his triumphant way, ? 
Fled like a miit before this radiant day. Rofcommon. 
DraveE’mip. adj. [from diadem.] Adorned with a fiad- 
crowned, 
Not fo, when diadem'd with rays divine, 

‘Teouch’d with the flame that breaks from virtue’s ihiiue, 

Her prieftlefs mufe forbids the good to die, 

And opes the temple of eternity. Pope. 

Di’avrooM. 2. f. [diadeouiw.} The time in which any motion 
is performed ; the time in which a pendulum performs its vi- 
bration. . 

A gry is one tenth of a line, a line one tenth of an inch, 
an inch one tenth of a phil.fophical foot, a philofophical foot 
one third of a pendulum ; whofe diadroms, in the latitude of 
forty-five dcarees, are cach equal to one fecond of time, or a 
fixtieth of a minute. Locke. 

Dix#’reEsts. z. f. (diaigecis.] The feparation or disjunction of 
fyllables 5; as aër. 

Diracno’stTick. 7. f. [diapsvioxw.] A fymptom by which a 
difeafe is diftinguifhed from others. 

I fhall lay down fome indifputable marks of this vice, that 
whenever we fee the token-, we may conclude the plague is 
in the houfe:—lIet us hear your diagno/ficks. Collier. 

One of our phyficians p:ioved difappointed of his prognof- 
ticks, or rather diaznofticks. Harvey. 

DIAGONAL. adj. [dtapdsvics.] Reaching from one angle to 
another, fo as to divide a parallelogram into equal parts. 

The monftrofity of the badger is ill-contrived, and with 
fome difadvantage ; the fhortnefs being fixed unto the lezs of 
one fide, that might have been more properly placed uport the 
diagonal movers. Brown’s Vulgar Errcours. 

‘This, and all like forts of ftone that are compofed of gra- 
nules, will cut and rive in any direction, as well in a perpen- 
dicular, or in a dagonal, as horizontally, and parallel to the 
fide of the ftrata. Woodward. 

Dia’Gonat. n. /- [from the adje€tive.] A line drawn from 
angle to angle, and dividing a iquare into equal parts. 

When a man has in his mind the idea of two lines, viz. 


the fide and diagonal of a fquare, whereof the diagonal is an 
Ne XX XIX. 
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inch long, he may heve the idea alfo of the divifion of that 
lire into a certain number of cqual perts. Lietie- 
Dia Gosar. adv. [trom diagonali.) In a diagona’ direétion: 
ihe right and left are not defined by phiiofophers accord- 
ing ta common acceptation, that is, refpectively from one 
man unto another, or any conitant fire in each, as though 
that fliould be the risht in o: e, which, upon contront or facings 
ftands athwart or da-«naly unto the other; but were diftin- 
guifhed, according unto their aclivity and pre‘ominant loco- 
motion, on the cither fide Lroun. Visgav frreurs: 
DYAGRAM n.f | didéyvexe-uax.] A delin-ation of g omctrical 
figures; a mathematical fcheme. 

Many a fair prec. pt in poetry is like a feeming demonftra- 
tion in the math-maticks ; very fpecious in the diagram, but 
fai:ing in the mechanick operation. Dryden. 

Why do not the'e perfons make a dizgram of th.fe cogi- 
tative lines and angles, and demonftrate their properties of 
perception and appctite, as plainly as we know the other pro- 
perties of triangles and circles? Bent ey’s S rinons. 

Diacry’piaTes. 2. f. [from diagrydium, Latin.] Strong pur- 
gatives made with diagrydium. 

All cholerick humours ought to be evacuated by dazrydiates, 
mixed with tartar, or fome acid,’ or rhubarb powder. Foyer. 

DVAL. x». f£ [dial-, Skinner.] A plate marked with lines, 
whcre a hand or fhadow fhews the hour. 
O, centlemen, the time of life is fhort: 

To {pend that fhortnef, bafely were too long, 

‘Though life did ride upon a da/’s point, 

Still ending at th’ arriva] of an hour. , Shake/peart. 

If the motion be very flow, we perceive it not: we have 
no fenfe of the accrctive motion of plants or animals; and 
the fly fhadow fteals away upon the d'al, and the quickeft eye 
can difcover no more but that it is ‘gone. Glanville. 

DIaL-PLATE. =f: [dial and plate.] That on which hours or 
lines are marked. l 

He tells u that the two friends, being each of them pofleffed 
of one of thefe needles, made a kind of dđial-plate, infcribing 
it with the four and twenty letters, in the fame manner as 
the hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary dia/-p/ate. 


Addifin. 
DIALECT. zn. /- [diaaexles.] 
t. The fubdivifion of a language; as the Attic, Doric, Ionic, 
fF olic dialeéts. bs 
z. Stile; manner of expreffion. 
When themfeives do practife that whereof they write, they 
change their dia/eé? ; and thofe words they fhun, as if there 


were in them fome fecret fting. ficcker. 
2. Language; [peech. 
In her youth 
There is a prone and fpeechlefS dialed, 
Such as moves men. Shake[peare. 


If the conferring of a kindnefs did not bind the perfon; 
upon whom it was conferred, to the returns of gratitude, why, . 
in the univerfal dial/eé? of the world, are kindnefles ftill called 
obligations ? South. 

DIALE’CTICAL. adj. [from dialeéick.] Logical; „argumental. 

Thofe diale&ical fubtleties that the fchoolmen too often em- 
ploy about phyfiological myfteries, are wont. much more to 
declare the wit of him that ufes them; than increafe the know- 

- ledge of fober lovers of truth. Boyle. 

DIALE’CTICK. 2. /: [diaaexlixn.] Logick; the art of rea- 
foning. 

DALASO. n. f. [from dial.] The fciaterick fcience; the 
knowledge of thadow ; the aćt of conftructing dials on which 
the fhadow may fhew the hour. 

Di’auist. n. /- [from dial.] A conftruéter of dials. 

Scientifick diali/?s, by the geometrick confideratioris of lines, 
have found out rules to mark out the irregular motion of the 
fhadow in all latitudes, and on all planes. Aloxon. 

Dia‘tocist. z. /. [from dialegue.] A fpeaker in a dialogue or 
conference ; a writer of dialogues. 

DIALOGUE 2. /. [didaoyes.] A conference; aconverfation 
between two or more, either real or feigned. 

Will you hear the dia/ogue that the two learned men have 


compiled in praife of the owl and cuckow? Shuke/peare. 
Oh, the impudence of this wicked fex! Lafcivious die legues 
are innocent with you. Dryden. 


In eafy dialogues is Fletcher’s praife ; 

He mov’d the mind, but had not pow’r toraife. Dryden.. 

Jo Dr'ALOGUE. v. a. [from the noun ] To difcourfe with an- 
other; to confer. 

Do'ft dialogue with thy fhadow ? Shate/peare. 

Diatry'sts. 2. f. [dse/Avoss.] The figure in rhetorick by which 
fyllables or words are divided. 

DIAMETER. n.f: [dict and wéiregov.] The line which, paffing 
through the center of a circle, or other curvilinear figure, 
divides it into equal parts. 

The fpace between the earth and the moon, according to 
Ptolemy and Alfraganus, is feventeen times the di.umeter of 
the earth, which makes, in a grofs account, about one hundred 
and twenty thoufand miles. Raleigh. 

The 
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The bay of Naples is the moft delightful one that I ever 
faw: it lies in almoft a round figure ot about thirty miles in 
the diameter. Addifon. 

Dia’METRAL. adj. [from diameter.]_ Defcribing the diameter ; 
relating to the diameter. | 

Dia’METRALLY. adv. [from diametral.] According to the di- 
re€tion of a diameter. 

Chriftian piety is, beyond all other things, diametrally op- 
pofed to profanenefs and impiety of actions. mmond. 

Drame’TRICAL. adj. [from diameter.] 
x. Defcribing a diameter. 
z. Obferving the direction of a diameter. 

The fin of calumny is fet in a moft diametrical oppofition 
to the eyangelical precept of loving our neighbours as ourfelves. 

2 Government of the Tongue. 
DIAME’TRICALLY. adv. [from diametrical.] Ina diametrical 
‘dire€tion. 

He perfuaded the king to confent to what was diametrically 
againit his confcience and his’ honour, and, in truth, his fe- 
curity. | Clarendon’. 

i When it is thus intercepted in its paflage, the vapour, which 
cannot penetrate the ftratum diadmetrically, glides along the 
lower furface of it, permeating the horizontal interval, which 
is betwixt the faid denfe ftra:um and that which lies under- 
neath it. Woodward. 

Di’amonp. n.f. [diamant, French; adamas, Latin.] 

‘The diamond, the moft valuable and hardeft of all the gems, 
is, when pure, perfectly clear, and pellucid as the pureft wa- 
ter; and is eminently diftinguifhed from all other fubftances 
by its vivid fplendor, and the brightnefs of its reflexions. Jt 
is extremely various in, fhape and fize, being found in the 


——— quantity very fmall, and the larger ones extremely . 


eldom met with. ‘The largeft ever known ‘is that in the pof- 
feffion of the Great Mogul, “hich weighs two hundred and 
feventy-nine carats, and is computed to be worth feven hun- 
dred and feventy-nine thoufand two hundred and forty-four 
pounds. The diamond bears the force of the ftrongeft fires, 
except the concentrated folar rays, without hurt; and even 
that infinitely fierceft of all fires does it no injury, unlefs di- 
rected to its weaker parts. It bears a glafs-houfe fire for many 
days, and, if taken carefully out, and fuffered to cool by de- 
grees, is found as bright and beautiful as before ; but if taken 
haftily out, it will fometimes crack, and even {fplit into two 
or three pieces. “The places where we have diamonds are the 
Eaft Indies and the Brafils; and though they are ufually found 
-clear and ,colourlefs, yet they are fometimes flightly tinged 
with the colours of the other gems, by the mixture of fome 
m ine particles. ; lill, 
This diamond was my mother’s: take it, heart ; i 
But keep it till you woo another wife. Shakefp? re. 
Give me the ring of mine you had %t dinner; g 
Or, for the diamond, the chain you promifed. Shaže re. 
‘I fee how thine eye would emulate the diamond: thou haft 
the right arched bent of the brow. Shake/peare. 
. The diamond is preferable and vaftly fuperior to all others 
in luftre and beauty; as alfo in hardnefs, which renders it, 
more durable and lafting, and therefore much more valuable, 
than any other ftone. Woodward. 
‘The diamond is by mighty monarchs worn, 
Fair as the ftar that ufhers in the morn. Blackmore. 
Thom/fon., 


The lively diamond drinks thy pureft rays, 

Colle&ted light, compact. 

Di’aPaseE. 2. f. (dita wracwv.] A chord inchding all tones. The 
old word for diapafon. See DIAPASON. 
a And ’twixt them both a quadrant was the bafe, 

Proportion’d equally by feven and nine ; 

Nine was the circle fet in heav’ns place, 

All which compacted made a good diapa/e- 

‘The fweet numbers and melodious meafures, 

With which I wont the winged words to tie, 

And make a tuneful diapa/fe of pleafures, 

Now being let to run at liberty. Spenfer. 

Drapa‘son. n. f- [die racayv. ] 

Diapafon denotes a chord which includes all tones: it is the 
fame with what we call an eighth, -or an oétave; becaufe there 
are but feven tones or notes, and then the eighth is the fame 

in with the firit. Harris. 

It difcovereth the true coincidence of founds into diapafons, 
which is the return of the fame found. Bacon. 
ae Harfh din 

Broke the fair mufick that all creatures made 

To their great Lord, whofe love their motion {way’d 

In ea diapafon, whilft they ftood 

In firf{t obedience, and their Bate of good. 
Many a fweet rife, many as fweet a fall, 

A full-mouth diapafon fwallows all. 

From harmony, from heav’nly harmony, 

This univerfa) frame began: 

From harmony to harmony 
‘Through all the compafs of the notes it ran, 
The diapajon clofing full in man. 


Spenfer. 


Ailton. 
Cra/baw. 


Dryden. 


,DIAPHA’'NICK. adj. [dia an 
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DYVAPER. n.f- [diapre, French; of uncertain etymology. ] 
x. Linen cloth woven in flowers, and other figures. 
Not any damfel, which her vaunteth moft 
In fkilful knitting of foft filken twine; 
Nor any weaver, which his work doth boaft 
In diaper, in damafk, or in lyne, 
Might in their diverfe cunning ever dare 


With this fo curious net-work to compare: Spen/fer. 
2. A napkin; a towel. 
Let one attend him with a filver bafon 
Full of rofe-water, and beftrew’d with flowers ; 
Shake/peare. 


Another bear the ewer, a third a diaper. 

To Di areR. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To variegate; to diverfify; to lower. 
For fear the ftones her tender foot fhould wrong, 

‘The ground he ftrew’d with flowers all along, 

. And diaper’d like the difcoloured mead. Spenfer. 

Flora ufeth to cloath our grand-dame earth with a new 
livery, diapered with various flowers, and chequered with de- 
lightful objects. : Fiowel. 

2. To draw flowers upon clothes. , 

If you diaper upon folds, let your work be broken, and 
taken, as it were, by the balf; for reafon tells you, that your 
fold muft cover fomewhat unfeen. eacham. 

DiaPHANEITyY. n. / [from diaQPavisx.] Tranfparency; pel-. 
lucidnefs ; power of tranfmitting light. 

Becaufe the outward coat of the eye ought to be pellucid, 
to tranfmit the light, which, if the eyes fhould always ftand 

. open, would be apt to grow ‘dry and fhrink, and lofe their 
diaphaneity; therefore are the eyelids fo contrived as often to 
wink, that fo they may, as it were, glaze and varnifh them 
over with the moifture they contain. Ray on the Creation. 

Paives.] Tranfparent; pellucid; 
having the power to tranfmit light. 

Air isan element fuperior, and lighter than water, through 
whofe vaft, open, fubtile, diaphanick,. or tranfparent bo Y> 
the light, afterwards created, eafily tranfpired. 

j Raleigh's Tit ftory of the World. 
DIA’/PHANOUS. adj. [die and @afiww.] Tranfparent ; clear ; 
tranflucent; pellucid; capable to tranfmit light. 

Ariftotle calleth light a quality inherent, or cleaving to a 
di. nous ws Raleigh. 
hen he had taken off the infe&, he found in the leaf 
very little and diaphanous eggs, exactly like to thofe which yet 
remained in the tubes of the fly’s womb. Ray. 

D:APHORE'TICK. adj. [3 apopnr:xðs.] Sudorifick; promoting 
a diaphorefis or perfpiration; caufing fweat. ' 
Diaphoreticks, or promoters of perípiration, help the organs 


of digeftion, becaufe the attenuation of the aliment make it 


perfpirable. Arbuthnot. 

A diaphcretick medicine, or a fudorifick, is fomethi that 

will provoke fweatin atts. 
Di’aArPHeAGM. a. f: [ddpeay a. ] 


3. The midriff which divides the upper cavity of the body from 
the lower. | 
Any divifton or partition which divides a hollow body. 

It confifts of a fafciculus of bodies, round, about one fixth 
of an inch in diameter, hollow, and parted into nymerous 
cells by means of diaphragms, thick fet throughout the whole 
length of the body. ` Woodward. 

DIARRHOEA. n. f: [dtappoin.] A flux of the belly, whereby 

a perfon frequently goes to ftool, and is cured either by purg— 

. ing off the caufe, or reftringing the bowels. uITICY. 

uring his diarrhaa I healed up the fontanels. ijeman. 

DIARRHOE’ TICK. adj. [from diarrhea:] Promoting the flux 
of the belly ; folutive; purgative. 

. Millet is diarrbetick, Cleanfing, and ufeful in difeafes of 

the kidneys. : _ Arbuthnot. 

Diary. n.f. [diarium, Lat.] An account of the ions, 

accidents, and obfervation of every day; a journal. i 

In fea-voyages, where there is nothing to be feen but 
and fea,’ men miake diaries; but in land-travel, wherein fo 
much is to be obferved, they omit it. Bacon. 

I go on in my intended diary. Tatler. 

Dira/’store. 2. /: [diasoan.] 
r. A figure in rhetorick, by which a fhort fyllable is made long. 
z. The dilation of the heart. 

The fyftole feems to refemble the forcible bending of 2 
{pring, and the dicfe/e its flying out again to its natural ftate- 
Ray on the Creation. 

Dia’stTyxe.en. f- [Jæ and s¥acs, a pillar.] A fort of edifice 
where tbe pillars ftand at fuch a dance from one another, 
that three diameters of their-thicknefs are allowed for inter- 
columniation. - Harris. 

DIaATE‘’ssERON. 7. {. [of die and ticcepa, four.] An interval 
in mufick, compofed of one greater tone, one leffer, and 
one greater femi-tone ; its proportion being as four to three. 
It is called, in mufical compofitiofi, a perfe& fourth. Harris. 

DiatroNnick. [of dtardéves.] The ordinary fort of mufick 
which proceeds by different tones, either in afcending or 

defcending. 
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defcending. It contains only the two greater and leffer tones, 
and the greater femi-tone. ffarris. 

Diaze’nTick Tone. [of die and 2vyvupr.] In the ancient Greek 
mufick, disjoined two fourths, one on each fide of it; and 
which being joined to either, made a fifth. This is, in our 
mufick, from Ato B. 

‘hey allowed to this diazentick tone, whichis our La, Mi, 
the proportion of nine to eight, as being the unalterable dif- 
ference of the fifth and fourth: FIarris. 

D ¥8BLE. z. f- [from dipfel, Dutch, a fharp point, Skinner ; 
from dabble, Funius.] A {mall fpade; a pointed inftrument 
with which the gardeners make holes for planting. 

Dica/‘city. n. f. [(dicacitas, Lat.] Pertnefs; faucinefs. Dif. 

Di'ssTone. 2. f- A little ftone which children throw at another 
{tone. 

I have feen little girls exercife whole hours together, and 
take abundance of pains to be expert at dis/fones, as they call 


it. Lockes 
DICE. 2. f/f. The_plural of die. See Dre. - 

It is above a hundred to one againít any particular throw, 
that you do not caft any given fet of faces with four cubical 
dice; becaufe there are fo many feveral combinations of the 
fix faces of four dice: now, after you have caft all the trials 
but one, it is ftill as much odds at the laft remaining time, as 
it was at the firft. Bentley. 

To Dice. v. n. [from the noun.] To game with dice. 

I was as virtuoufly given as a gentleman need to be; vir- 
tuous enough; fwore little; diced not above feven times a 
week ; went to a bawdy-houfe not above once in a quarter 
of an hour. Shake/peare. 

D1cE-Box. 2. f: [dice and box.] “The box from which the dice 
are thrown. ad 

What would you fay, fhould you fee the fparkler fhaking 
her elbow for a whole night together, and thumping the table 
with a dice-box ? Guardian, NS 120. 

Dicer. ./. [from dice.] A player at dice; a gameftter. 


hey make marriage vows 
Shake/peare. 


As falfe as dicers oaths. 
Dicn. adj. This word feems corrupted from dit for do it. 
Rich men fin, and I eat root: 

Much good dich thy good heart, Apemantus. 

DicHo’rTromy. 
pairs. 

Some perfons have difturbed the order of nature, and abufed 
their readers by an affeétation of dichotomies, trichotomies, 
fevens, twelves, &c. Let the nature of the fubje&t, confidered 
together with the defign which you 
termine the number of parts into which you divide it. ‘Warts. 

Di’cKENsS. A kind of adverbial exclamation, importing, as it 
feems, much the fame with the devil; but I know notewhence 
derived. ; 

Where had you this pretty weathercock ? £2 
——I cannot tell what the dickens his name is my hufband had 
him of. -~ Shake/peare. 
What a dickens does he mean by a trivial. fum ? 
But han’t you found it, fir? a Gongreve. 

D CHER of Leather. n. f. (dicra, low Latin.] Ten hides. Di. 

Jo DCI ATE. v. a. [diéto, Latin.] To deliver to another 
wth authority ; to declare with confidence. 

‘The fpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 

And ftudded amber darts a golden ray; 

Such, and not nobler, in the realms above, 

My wonder dictates is the dome of Jove. Pope. 

Whatfoever is dié?ated to us by God himfelf, or by men 
who are divinely infpired, muft be believed with full affurance. 

Watts. 

Di'cTaATE. x. f. [diétatum, Latin.] Rule or maxim delivered 
with authority ; prefcription ; prefcript. 

Others caft about for new difcoveries, and to feek in their 
own -thoughts for thofe right helps of art which will fcarce be 
found, I fear, by thofe who fervilely confine’ themfelves to the 


Shakefpeare. 
n. f- Lõxoropiæ.] Diftribution of ideas, by 


diciates of others. Locke. 
I credit what the Grecian dictates fay, 
And Samian founds o’er Scota’s hills convey. Prior. 
Then let this diéfate of my love prevail ; 
Inftant, to foreign realms prepare to fail, 
‘To learn your father’s fortunes. Pope. 


Dicra’Tion. z. f. [from diéfate.] The aét or pra@tice of 
dictating or prefcribing. Dié. 
DICTATOR. n. f- [(Latin.] 
I. A magiftrate of Rome made in times of exigence and dif- 
trefs, and invefted with abfolute authority. 
Kind dié?ators made, when they came honfe, 
‘Their vanquith’d foes free citizens of Rome. 
Julius with honour tam’d Rome's foreign focs; 
But patriots fell, ere the diéfator rofe. 
2. One invefted with abfolute authority. 
Unanimous they all commit the care, 
And management of this main enterprize, . 
To him their great dator. ? Milton. 
3- One whofe credit or authority enables him to direét the con- 
duét or opinion of others. 3 


5 


Waller. 


Prior. 


have in view, always de-. 


\DIDA'CTICAL. 


DIE 


Nor is it a fmall power it gives one man over anothers tod 
have the authority to be the aéaror of principles, and teacher 
of unqueftionable truths. Locke. 

That riches, honours, and outward fplendour, fhould fet 
up perfons for did7ators to all the rcf{t of mankind, is a moft 
fhameful invafion of the right of our underftanding. aitsi 

DicTatTo’R1aL. adj. [from diéiator.] Authoritative; confi- 
dent; dogmatical ; overbcaring. 

A young academick often dwells upon a journal, or an ob- 
fervator that treats of trade and politicks in a diéaterial {tile, 
and is lavifh in the praife of the author. atts. 

Dicra’trorsuip. 2. f. [from di€lator.] 
1. The office of diétator. | 

This is the folemneft title they can confer under the prinċe- 
dom, being indeed a kind of dictatorjhip. Potion. 

2. Authority ; infolent confidence. 
This is that perpetual dié?atorfbip which is exercifed by 
Lucretius, though often in the wrong. . Dryden. 
Dicra’rure. z. f. [diéfatura, Latin.] T'he office of a diatator 3. 
dictatorfhip. | Dié: 
YCTION. 2. f: [dictions French; dictio, Latin.] Stile; lan- 
guage; expreffion. j ` 

There appears in every part of his dicion, 
a kind of noble and bold purity. Dryden. 

Di’cTIOoNARY- n. /| [di&ionarium, Latin.] “A book contain- 
ing the words of any language in alphabetical oider, with 
explanations of their meaning; a lexicon; a vocabulary ; a 
word-book. 

Some have delivered the pdlity of fpirits, and left an account 
that they ftand in awe of charms, fpells, and conjurations 5 
that they are afraid of letters and characters, notes and dafhes, 
which, fet together, do fignify nothing; and not only in the 
dictionary of man, but in the fubtler vocabulary of Satan. 

Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Is it fuch a horrible fault to tranflate fimulacra images? I 

fee what a good thing it is to havea good catholick déionary. 
Stilling fiver. 

An army, or a parliament, is'a colle&tion of men;.a dic- 
tionary, or nomenclature, is a colleGtion of words. atts.. 

Dip. [of de; did, Saxon.] 

x. The preterite of do. 

Thou canft not fay I did it. 
What did that greatnefs in a woman’s mind ? 

Ill lodg’d and weak to aét what it defi-ni’d 

z. The fign of the preter-imperfe& tenfe, or perfeat. 

‘When dd his pen on learning fix a brand, 

Or rail at arts he did not underftand ? 

3. It is fometimes ufed emphatically ; as, I did réally love him. 

adj. [dsdefxilixds.] Preceptive ; giving pre- 

Dipa/‘crTick. cepts: asa didaé?ick poem is a poem that 
gives rules for fome art; as the Georgicks. i 
= The means ufed to this purpofe are partly didačtical, and 
’ artly protreptical, demonftrating the truth of the gofpel; and 

/ en urging the profeflors of thofe truths to be ftedfaft in the 

-_ faith, and to beware of infidelity. Ward. 


or expreffion, 


Shake/peare. 
Dryden. 


Dryden. 


' Di’parprer. x». /. [from dip.] A bird that dives into the water. 


Dipa/’scaLick.. adj. [SidaoxarArmes.] Preceptive ; didaétick ; 
giving precepts in fome art. 
found it neceffary to form forne ftory, and give a kind of 
body to the poem: ` under what fpecies it may be compre- . 
hended, whether didafcalick or heroick, I leave to the judg- 
ment of the criticks. > Pris. 
Zo Dr'ppER. v.a. [diddern, Teut. zittern, Germ.] To quake 
with cold; to fhiver. A provincial word. Skinner. . 
Dipstr. The fecond perfon of the preter tenfe of do. See Dip. 
Oh laft and beft of Scots! who did maintain 
Thy country’s freedom from a foreign reign. Dryden: 
To DIE. v.a. [beag, Sax. a colour.] To tinge; to colour; 
to ftain. 
So much of death her thoughts’ 


Had entertain’d, as dy’d her cheeks with pale. Milton. 
All white, a virgin faint fhe fought the fkies; ` 
For marriage, though it fullies not, it dies. Dryden. 


Dre. we [from the verb.] Colour; tinéture; {tain ; hue ac- 

quired. l 

İt will help me nothing 

‘To plead mine innocence; for that die is on me 

Which makes my whit’ft part black. Shake/fpeare. 

We have dainty works of feathers of wonderful luftre, ex- 
cellent dies, and many. Bacor. 

Darknefs we fee emerges into light, . 

And fhining funs defcend to fable night : 

Ev’n heav’n itfelf receives another die, 

When weary’d animals in flumbers lie 

Of midnight eafe ; another, when the grey 

Of morn preludes the.f{plendor of the day. Dryden. 

It is very furprifing to fee the images of the mind {ftamped 
upon the afpect; to fee the cheeks take the aie of the paffions, 
and appear in all the colours and complexions of thought. Collier. 

Firit this 
She fends on earth; then that of deeper die 


Steals foft behind. Lhomfon, 
r 
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Yo Dre. v. n. [beadian, Saxon.] 
x. To lofe life; to expire; to pafs into another flate of exift- 
ence. 
‘Thou do'ft kill me with thy unkind falfhood ; and it gricves 
me not to diz, but it grieves me that thou art the murthercr. 


Sidtry. 
_ Nor did the third his conquefts long furvive, 
Dying ere {carce he had begun to live. Addifon. 
Oh let me live my own, and dre fo too! 
‘To live and de is all I have to do. Pepe. 


2. To perifh by violence or difeafe. 

The Dira only ferved to confirm him in his firft opinion, 

that it was his deftiny to diein the enfuing combat. Dryden. 
Talk not of life or ranfom, he replies, 

Patrocius dead, whoever meets me, dies: 

In vain a fingle Trojan fues for grace ; 

But leaft the fons of Priam’s hateful race: 

Die then, my friend! what boots it to deplore! 

The great, the good Patroclus is no more ! 

He, far thy better, was foredoom’d to die R 

And thou, doft thou bewail mortality ! 

3. It has 4y before an inftrument of dcath. 
4. Of before a difeafe. 

They ‘often come into the world clear, and with the ap- 
pearance of found bodies; which, notwithftanding, have been 
infected with difeafe, and have dicd of it, or at Jeaft have 
‘been very infirm. ifeman. 

5. For commonly before a privative, and of before a pofitive 
caufe. 
At firft fhe ftartles, then fhe ftands amaz’d ; 
At laft with terror fhe from thence doth fly, 
And loaths the wat'ry g'afs wherein fhe gaz’d, 
And fhuns it ftill, althcugh for thirft the die. Davies. 
He in the loaden vineyard dies for thirft. Addi jon. 

Hipparchus, being paffionately fond of his own wife, who 

was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped and died of his fall. Addi/- 
6. To be punifhed with death. 

If I de for it, as no lefs is threatened me, the king my old 
mafter muft be relieved. Shake/peare. 

What is the love of our neighbour ? 

—The valuing him as the image of God, one for whom 

Chrift died. Hammoid. 

7. To Be loft ; to perifh; to come to nothing. > 
How now, my lord, why do you keep alone? 

Of forrieft fancies your companion making, 

Ufing thofe thoughts which fhould indeed have dicd 

With them they think on. ‘Shake/peare. 

If any fovereignty, on account of his property, had been 


Pope. 


vefted in Adam, which in truth there was not, it would have’ 


dicd with him. Lote. 
W hatever pleafure any man may take in fpreading whifpa s, 
he will find greater fatisfuction by letting the fecret die wit»in 
his own breatt. Spectator. 
8. To fink; to faint. 
His heart died within him, and he became as a ftone. 
= kiu x Samuel. 
. [In theology.] To perifh everlaftingly. 
ant So long ond dsoa fhall live, fo long hall the damned die. 
Hakewill on Providence. 
10. To languifh with pleafure or tendernefs. 
To founds of heav’nly harps fhe dies away, 


And melts in vifions of eternal day. Pepe. 
rx. To vanith. 
‘This battle fares like to the morning’s war, 
When dying clouds contend with growing light. Shake/p. 


The fmaller ftains and blemifhes may die away and difap- 
pear, amidit the brightnefs that furrounds them ; but a blot of 
a deeper nature cafts a fhade on all the other beauties, and 
darkens the whole character. y Addifon. 
x2. [In the ftile of lovers.] To languifh with affe&tion. 
‘The young men acknowledged in love-letters, that they 
died for Rebecca. | Tatler, NR 110. 
13. To wither as a vegetable. 
Except acorn of wheat fall into the ground, and die, it 
abideth alone ; but if it dre, it bringeth forth much fruit. 
Jobn xii. 25. 
x14. To grow vapid, as liquor. 
Die. n. f. pl. dice. [dé French; dis, Welth.] 
x. A fmall cube, marked on its faces with numbers from one to 
fix, which gamefters throw in play. 
Keep a gamefter from the dice, and a good ftudent from his 


book, and it is wonderful. Shakefpeare. 
I have fet my life upon a caft, 
And I will ftand the hazard of the die. Shake/pearc. 


He knows which way the lot and the die fhall fall, as per- 
fe&tly as if they were already caft. South. 
2. Hazard; chance. 
Eftfoons his cruel hand -Sir Guyon ftaid, 
‘Temp’ring the paffion with advifement flow, 
And muft’ring might on enemy difmay’d ; 


For th’ equal die of war he well did know. Spenfer. 
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So both to battle fierce arranecd are ; 
In which his harder fortune was to fall 
Under my fpear: fuch is the die of war. 
Thine is th’? adventure, thine the viclory : 
Well has thy fortune turn’d the die for thee. 
3- Any cubi k body. 
Die. z. f pl. die. The ftamp ufed in coinage. 
There have been fuch variety of dies mad- ufe of by Wood 
in ftamping his money, that it makes the difcoy ery of ceun- 
terfeits more difficult. Suz. 
Di’er. x. /. [from die.] One who follows the trade of dying ; 
one whe dics clothes. 
The fleece, that has been by. the dier ftain’d, 
Never again its native whitencfs gain’d. j Waller. 
‘There were fome of very low rank ard profeffions, who 
acquired great eftates: coblers, diers, and fhoemakers guve 
publick fhows to the people. A, buthnot. 
DYVET. n. S- (dieta, low Latin; Naira.) 
1. Food; provifions for the mouth; vié:uals. | 
‘They cared for no other delicacy of fare, or curiofity of 


S; < fe we 
Dryer. 


diet, than to maintain life. Raleivh. 
Time may come, when men ` i 
With angels may participate; and find ; 
No inconvenient dict, ,nor too light fare. Atil on. 


No part of diet, in any feafon, is fo healthful, fo natural, 
and fo agreeable to the ftomach, as good* and weli-ripencd 
fruits. . . ” Tempe. 

Milk appears to be a proper diet for human bodies, where 
acrimony is to be purged or avoided ; but not fo preper where 
the canals are obftructed, it being void of all faline quality. Mrd.” 

2. Food regulated by the rules of medicine, for the prevention 
or cure of any difcafe. 
~ I commend rather fome diet for certain feafons, than fre- 
quent ufe of phyfick; for thofe diets alter the body mere, and 
trouble it lefs. Basn. 

I reftrained myfelf to fo regular a diet, as to eat flefn but once 
a day, and little at a time, without falt or vinegar. Zimple. 

Yo Diver. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
1- To feed by the rules of medicine. 
She diets him with fafting every day, 

The fwelling of his wounds to mitigate, 


And made him pray both early and eke late. Spenfir. 
Shew a while like fearful war, 

To det rank minds fick of happincfs, 

And purge th’ obftruétions, which begin to ftop 

Our very veins of life. Shake/peare. 


He was not taken well; he had not din’d - 
The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold; and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
T: give or to forgive; but when we've ftuff'd 
‘Thefe pipes, and thefe conveyances of blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls 
‘Than in our pricftlike fafts ; therefore I’il watch him 


Till he be dietcd to my requett. Shakespeare, 
Į will attend my hufband, be his nurfe, 
Dt his Gicknefs ; for it is my office. Shakc/Pcares. 


Henceforth my carly care 
Shall "tend thec, and the fertile burden cafe, 
Till dieted by thee, I grow mature 
In knowledge as the gods, who all things know. Ailton. 
We have lived upon expedients, of which no country had 
lefs occafion: we have dicted a healthy body into a conifump- 


tion, by plying it with phyfick inftead of food. Swift. 
2. To give food to. f 
I'm partly lcd to diet my revenze, 

For that I do fufpeét the lufty Moor 

Hath leapt into my feat. Shakefj eare. 
3- To board; to fupply with diet. 
To Drs. v. n. 
x. To eat by rules of phyfick. 
2. To eat; to feed. 

I join with thee calm peace and quiet; 
Spare faft, that oft with gods doth diet. Ailton. 


D1ET-DRINK. z. f. [diet and drink,] Medicated liquours ; drink 
brewed with medicinal ingredients. 
The obfervation will do that better than the lady’s diet- 
drinks, or apothecary’s medicines. Locke. 
Drer. n. £ [from dies, an appointed day, Sinner: from ‘dict, 
an old German word fiznifying a multitude, Funius.] An 
afiembly of princes or eftates. 
An emperour in title without territory, who can ordain 
nothing af importance but by a diet, or aflembly of the eftates 


of many free princes, ecclefiaftical and temporal. Raleigh. 
DIETARY. adj. [from diet.] | Pertaining to the rules of diet. 
Dié?. 


Di’ercr. » f. [from diet ] One who prefcribes rules for eating; 
one who prepares food by medicinal rules. 
He fauc’d our broth as Juno Hud been fick, 

And he her dieter. Shake/peare. 
DieTe’TICAL. 27. f: [diasrnrixy.] Relating to diet; belonging 
Diere’/Tick, t to the medicinal cautions about the ufe of food. 

He 
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He received no other counfel than to fefrain' from cold 
drink, which was but a dietetica} caution, and fuch as, with- 
out a journey to A®{culapius, culinary prefcription might 
have rded. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

This book was received by the publick with the refpect 
that was due to the importance of its contents: it became the 
fubjeét of converfation, and produced even fects jn the dietetick 
philofophy. Arbuthnot. 

Tə DI'F ER. u. n. [differo, Latin.] : ee 
1. To be diftinguifhed from ; to have properties and qualities 
not the fame with thofe of another perfon or thing. f 

If the pipe be a little wet on the infide, it will make dif- 


fering found from the fame pipe dry. 3 Bacon, 
Thy prejudices,. Syphax, wont difcern 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice, i 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute. Addifon. 


‘The feveral parts of the fame animal differ in their qua- 

lities. 4 ù è Arbuthnot. 
2. To contend ; to be at variance. 

A man that is of judgment and underftanding fhall fome- 
times hear ignorant men difer, and know well within himfelf 
that thofe which fo differ mean one thing, and yet they them- 
felves never agree. : Bacon. 

‘There are certain meafures to be kept, which may leave a 
tendency rather to gain than to irritate thofe who differ with 


you in their fentiments. Addi fon. 
_ Here uncontroll’d you may in judgment fit 5 
We'll never differ with a crowded pit., Rowe. 


Others differ with me about the truth and reality of thefe 
fpeculations. Cheyne. 
3. To be of a contrary opinion. 


In things purely fpeculative, as thefe are, and no ingre- 


dients of our faith, it is free to differ from one another in our- 


opinions and fentiments. 2 Burnet. 
Di'FFERENCE. 1. f. (differentia, Latin.] : 5 : 
1. State of being diftinét from fomething ; contrariety to identity. 

Where the faith of the holy church is one, a difference be- 

tween cuftoms of the church doth no harm. Flooker. 
2. The quality by which one differs from another. 

This nobility, or difference from the vulgar, was not in the 
beginning given to the fucceffion of blood, but to the fuccef- 
fion of virtue. . Raleigh, 

Thus born alike, from virtue firft began 

"The dif rence that diftinguifh’d man from man: 

He claim’d no title from defcent of blood, 

But that which made him noble, made him good. . A 

Though it be ufeful to difcern every variety that is to be 
found in nature, yet it is not convenient to confider every 
difference that is in things, and divide them into diftinét claffes, 
under every fuch difference. Locke. 

3- The difproportion between one thing and another caufed by 
the qualities of each. i ; . 
You fhall fee great difference betwixt our Bohemia and your 


Sicilia. 


are. 
Oh the ftrange difference.of man and man! 
To thee a woman’s fervices are due 5 i 
Mý fool ufurps my body. Shakefpe 


Here might be feen a great difference between men practifed 


to fight, and men accuftomed only to fpoil. Flayward. 
4- Difpute; debate ; quarrel; controverfy. 
Wat was the difference ? 
It was a contention in publick. Shakefpeare. 





He is weary of his life that hath a difference with any of 

them, and will walk abroad after daylight. Sandys. 
5. Diftinétion. LO: 

Our conftitution, under a good adminiftration, does not 
only make a difference between the guilty and the innocent, 
but, even among the guilty, between fuch as are more or lefs 
griminal. i Addifon. 

Nothing could have fallen out more unluckily than that 
there fhould be fuch differences among them, about that which 
they pretend to be the only means of ending differences. Tillot/. 

6. Point in queftion ; ground of controverfy. 
Are you acquainted with the difference, . 
‘That holds this prefent queftion in the court ? 
7. A logical diftinction. 
. Some are never without a difference, and commonly, 
amufing men with a fubtilty, blanch the matter. 
8. Evidences of diftinétion ; differential marks. 

Henry had the title of fovereign, yet did not put thofe 
things in execution which are the true marks and diference of 
fovereignty. Davies. 

Jo DIFFERENCE. v. a. [from the noun.] To caufe a dif- 
ference ; to make one thing not the fame as another. 

Moft are apt to feck all the differences of letters in thofe 
articulating motions; whereas feveral combinations of letters 
are framed by the very fame motions of thofe organs, which 
are commonly obferved, and are differenced by other concur- 
rent caufes. Holders Elements of Speech. 

Grafs differenceth a civil and well cultivated {region from a 
barren and defolate wildernefs. Ray. 

Ne XL. i 


Shake/p. 


by 


Bacon. 
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We fee nothing that differettices the Courage of Mneftheus 
from that of Sergefthus. Pope. 
Di’FFERENT. adj. [from difer.) 
I1. Diftinét; not the fame. a 
Happinefs confifts in things which produce pleafure, ahd in, 

the abfence of thofe which caufe any pain: now thefe, to 


different men, are very different things. Locke. 

There are covere leries that lead from the palace to 
five different churches. Addifon. 

2. Of many contrary qualities. 
The Britons charige 

Sweet native home for unaccuftom’d air, 

And other climes,- where diffrent food and foil 

Portend diftempers. Philips. 


3- Unlike; diffimilar. 
Neither the fhape of faces; nor the age, no the colour, 
ought to be alike in all figures, any more than the hair; be- 
caufe mën are as different from each other, as the regions in 
which they ate born are different. Dryden, 
DIFFERENTIAL Method, is applied to the doétrine of infinitefi- 
mals, or infinitely fmall quantities, called the arithmetick of 
fluxions; about hha invention of which there has been a con- 
teft between Leibnitz2 arid Sir Ifaac Newton. It confifts 
in defcending from whole quantities to their infinitely fmall 
differences, and comparing together thefe infinitely fmall dif- 
ferences, of what kind foever they be: and from thence it 
takes the name of the differential calculus, or analyfis of in- 
finitefimals. Farris. 
Dr'EFERENTLY. adv. [from difforent.] In a different manner. 
He may confider how differently he js affe&ted by the fame 
thought, which prefénts itielf in a great writer; from what he 
is when he finds it delivered by a perfon_of an ordinary genius. 
Addifon’s. Spectator. 
Di’FFeRInNGLy. adv. [from differing.] Ina different manner. 
Such protuberant and concave parts of a furface may remit 
the light fo differingly, as to vary a colour. Boyle. 
DYFFICIL. ad: [aifficilis, Latin.] 
1. Difficult; hard; not eafy; not obvious. Little ufed. 
That that fhould give.motion to an unwieldy bulk, which 
itfelf hath neither bulk nor motion, is of as dificil apprehen-~ 


fion as any myftery in nature. Glanville. 
Latin was not more difficil, 
‘Than to a blackbird ’tis to whiftle. Fiudibras. 


2. Scrupulous ; hard to be perfuaded. 

The cardinal finding the pope dificil in granting the difpen- 
fation, doth ufe it as a prncipal argument, concerning the 
Ring's mierit towards that ‘ee, that he had touched none of 
thofe deniers which had been levied by popes in England. Bac. 

Di'Fricitness. 2. f. [from dificile] Difficulty to be perfuaded ; 
inceompliance ; impracticability. 

There be that in their nature do not affe&t the good of 
others: the lighter fort of malignity turneth but toa crofinefs, 
or frowardnefs, or aptnefs to oppofe, or difficiine{s, or the like 5 


but the deeper fort, to envy and mere miichief. Bacon. 
DIFFICULT. adj. [diffrcilis, Latin. ] 
I. Hard; not eafy; not facil. i 
It is difficult in the eyes of this people. Zachar. 


2. Troublefome; vexatious., 
3 Hard to pleafe ; peevifh; morofe. 
VFFICULTLY. adv. [from difficult.] Hardly ; 

A man who has always indulged 'himfelf in the full enjoy- 
ment of his ftation, will difficulty be perfuaded-to think any 
methods unjuft that offer to continue it. Rogers. 

DrFFicutty. n.f: [from difficult; difficulté, French.] 
x. Hardnefs ; contrariety to eafinefs or facility. 

‘The religion which, by this covenant,. we engage ourfelves 
to obferve, is a work of labour and difficulty; a fervice that 
requires our greateft care and attention to the difcharge of 
it. ET Sa 

2. That which is hard to accomplifh ; that which is not eafy. 

They miftake difficulties for impoffibilities: a pernicious 
miftake certainly; and the more pernicious, for that men are 
feldom convinced of it, ’tiH their. convictions do them = 

South. 


with difficulty. 


3- Diftrefs 3 oppofition. 
Thus, by degrees, he rofe to Jove’s imperial feat: 
Thus difficulties prove a foul legitimately great. Dryden. 
4- Perplexity in affairs; uneafinefs of BARA DA 
They lie at prefent under fome difficulties, by reafon of the 
emperor’s difpleafure, who has forbidden the importation of 
their manufaétures. Addifon. 
5- Objection ; cavil. 
Men -fhould confider, that raifing difficulties concerning the 
myfteries in religion, cannot make them more wife, learned, 
or virtuous. ; . Swift. 
To DIFFIYDE. v. n. [difido, Latin.] To diftruft; to have 
no confidence in. 
With hope and fear 
The woman did the new folution hear : 
‘The man diffides in his own augury, 
And doubts the gode: Dryden. 


DirFr.i- 
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DiI FFIDENCE. n.f. [from diffide.] Diftruft; want of confi- 
dence; timidity. 

No man almoft thought himfelf fecure, and men durft fcarce 

commune or talk one with another; but there was a general 


diffidence every where. Bacon. 
You have brought fcandal 
To Ifrael, diffidence of God, and doubt 
In-feeble hearts, propenfe enough before 
To waver. Milton. 


‘If the evidence of its being, or that this is its true fenfc, 
be only on probable proofs, our affent can reach no higher 
than an affurance or diffidence, arifing from the more or lefs 
apparent probability of the proofs. Locke. 

Be filent always, when you doubt your fenfe ; 

And f{peak, though fure, with. feeming diffidence. Pope. 

Whatfoever atheifts think on, or whatfoever they look on, all 
do adminifter fome reafons for fufpicion and diffidence, left 
poffibly ey may be in the wrong; and then it is a fearful 
thing to fall into the hands of the living God. Bentley. 

Di ¥FrFripent. adj. [from diffide.] Not confident; notcertain ; 
diftruftful. 

I am not fo confident of my own fufficiency as not willing- 
ly to admit the counfel of others ; but yet I am not fo diffident 
of myfelf, as brutifhly to fubmit to any man’s dictates. K. Charles. 

Be not diffident ` 

Of wifdom; fhe deferts thee not, if thou 

Difmifs not her, when moft thou need’ft her nigh. Milton. 

I was really fo diffident of it, as to Jet it lie by me thefe two 
years, juftas you now fee it. Pope. 

Pliny fpeaks of the Seres, the fame people with the Chinefe, 
as being very fhy and diffdentin their manner of dealing. 

Arbuthnot. 


. Diftrefs makes the humble heart diffident. Clarifja. 
Yo DIFFIND. v. a. [diffinde, Latin.) To cleave in two; 
to {plit. Dié?. 
DierFi’sion. n. f- [diffiffio, Latin.] The at of cleaving {or 
{plitting. Ié. 
DiıFfFFLA'TION. n. /- [diffiare, Latin.] Theact of fcattering 
with a blaft of wind. Die. 


Di‘FFLuBNCE. 22. f- [from difur, Latin.] The quality of 

Di’FFLvueEncy. § falling away on all fides; the effect of fluidi- 
ty; the contrary to confiftency. 

Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the air, whereby 
it acquireth no new form; but rather a confiftence or deter- 
mination of its diflusn.y, and omitteth not its ecffence, but 
condition of fluidity. Brown’s Fulsar Er: ours. 

DiYFFLUENT. adj. [diffluens, Latin.] Flowing every wa 3; 
not confiftent ; not fixed. 

DY FFORM. adj. [from forma, Latin.] Con’‘rary to uni orm; 
having parts of different itructure; diffimili.r; unlike irre- 
gular; as a diform flower, one of which the leaves are unlike 
each other. 

The unequal refra€tions of diform rays proceed not from 
any cont ngeni irregularities; {fuch as are veins, an uneven 
polifh, or fortuitous pofition of the pores of glais. Newton. 

Dirro’RmMity. n.f. [from difform.] Diverlity of forms; irre- 
gularity ; diffimilitude. 

While they murmur againft the prefent difpofure of things, 
they reft not in their eftablifhed natures ; but defire in them a 
difformity from the primitive rule, and the idea of that mind, 
that formed all things beft. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

DiFFRA‘/NCHISEMENT. 7. /. [franchife, French.] The act of 
taking away the privileges of a city. 

To DIF USE. v. a. [diffufus, Latin. ] 

x. To pour out upon a plane, fo that the liquor may run every 


way. 

. When thefe waters began to rife at firft, long before they 
could {well to the height of the mountains, they would dif/u/e 
themfelves every way. Burnet. 

2. To fpread ; to {catter; to difperfe. 

W ifdom had ordain’d 
Good out of evil to create; inftead’ 
Of fpirits malign, a better race to bring 
Into their vacant room, and thence diffufe 
His good to worlds, and ages, infinite. . Milton. 
No fect wants its apoftles to propagate and dif ufe it. 


Decay of Piety. 
A chief renown’d in war, dd á 
Whofe race fhall bear aloft the Latian name, 
And through the conquer’d world diffufe our fame. Dryden. 
His eyes diffus’d a venerable grace, 
And charity itfelf was in his face. 

DirFu’se. adj. [diffufus, Latin. ] 

ł. Scattered ; widely fpread. 

2. Copious; not concife. 

DiFrFvu'sED. participial adj. [from diffufe.] This word feeems 
to have fignified, in Shake/peare’s time, the fame as wild, un- 
couth, irregular. 

Let them from forth a fawpit ruth at once, 
With fome wed fong. 
e grows like favages, 


Dryden. 


Shake/peare. 
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To {wearing and ftern looks, dfs’ attire, 
And every thing that feems unnatural. 
DirFu’seoiy. adv. [from diffufed.] Widely; 
in manner of that which is [pread every way. 
DirFuseEDNEss. n.f. [from diffufed.J The ftate of being 
diffufed-; dilperfion. 
DiıFFU'sELY. adv. (from difu/e-] 


Shukelpears. 
difpericd), 


1. Widely; extenfively. 


2. Copioufly ; not concifely-. 
Dirru’sion. n. f. [from difu/e-] 
1. Difperfion; the ftate of being {cattcred every way. 

Whereas all bodies act either by the communication of their 
natures, or by the impreffions and fignatures of their motions, 
the diffufion of fpecies vifible feemeth to participate more of 
the former operation, and the f{pecics audible of the latter. 

Ba.on’s Natural Hi/lors. 

A fheet of very well flecked marbled paper did not catt 
diftinét colours upon the wall, nor throw its light with an 
equal diffufion ; but threw its beams, unftained and bright, cto 
this and that part of the wall. Bare. 

2. Copioufnefs ; exuberance of ftile. 

DirFu’stve. adj. [from diffu/e.,] 

x. Having the quality of {cattering any thing every way. 
Diffufive of themfelves, where-e’er they pafs 

They make that warmth in others they expect: 

Their valour works like bodies on a glafs, 

And does its image on their men project. 

2. Scattered; difperied ; 

fuGior. 

o man is of fo general and diffufive aluft, asto profecute 

his amours all the world over. Senth. 
The ftars, no longer overlaid with weight, 

Exert their heads trom underneath the mats, 

And upward fhoor, and kindle as they paf, 

And with diffufive light adorn their heav’nly place. Dryden. 

Cherifh’d with hope, and fed with joy it grows ; 

Its cheerful buds their opening bloom diiclofe, 

And round the happy foil diffufioe odour flows. Pri:zr. 

3- Extended ; in full extenfion. 

They are not agreed among themfelves where infallibilicy 
is feated; whether in the pope alone, or a council alone, or 
in both together, or in the dif/i/rve body of Chriftians. TifMor,- 

DirFu'sivELy. adv. [from diffufive:] Widely; extentively ; 
every way. 3 

DiıFFu'sıvENeEss. z. f. [from difufive.] 

x. Extenfion ; difperfion; the power of diffuGng; the ftate of 
being diffufed. 

2. Want of concifenefs; large compafs of expreflion. 

The fault that I find with a modern legend, is its dif- 
Sufsvenefs : you have fometimes the whole fide of a medal over- 
run with it. Addi jon. 

To DIG. wv. a. preter. dug, or digged; part. paf. dug, or digged. 
[cic, Saxon, a ditch; dyger, Danifh, to diz. ] 
x. To pierce with a f{pade. 

‘Then faid he unto me, Son of man, dig now in the wall ; 

and when [had digged in the wall, I beheld a door. Ezé. viii. 8. 
2. lo form by digging. 

Seek with heart and mouth to build up the walls of Jeru- 
falem, which you have broken down ; and to fill up the mines 
that you have digged by craft and fubtlety, to overthrow the 
fame. UF bitgift- 

He built towers in the defert, and digged many wells; tor 
he had much cattle. 2 Chro. xxvi. 10C- 

3- To cultivate the ground by turning it with a fpade. 

The walls of your garden, without their furniture, look as 
ill as thofe of your houfe; fo that you cannot dig up your 
garden too often. Temple. 

Be firít to dig the ground, be firit to burn 

The branches lopt. 

4- To pierce with a fharp point. 
A rav’nous vulture in his open’d fide, 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons try’d ; 

Still for the growing liver digg’d his breaft, 

The growing liver itill fuply’d the feaft. Dryden. 

5. To gain by digging. 

It is digged out of even the higheft mountains, and indeed 
all other parts of the earth contingently and indifferently; as 
the pyne W nodward. 

or was the ground alone requir’d to bear 

Her annual income to the crooked fhare; 

« But greedy mortals, rummaging her ftore, 

Digg’d from her entrails fñrít the precious ore. 

Tə Dic. v. a. To work with a fpade; 
holes, or turning the ground. 

‘They long-for death, but it cometh not; and dg for it 
more than for hid treafures. Job, iii. 21. 

‘They have often dug into lands that are defcribed in-old 
authors, as the places where fuch particular ftatues or obe- 
lifks ftood, and have feldom failed of fuccefsin their purfuits. 


Addifon’s Travels. 
Tə Dic up. v. a. To throw up that which is covered with earth. 


If 


; Drydm. 
having the quality of fuffering dit- 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 
to work in making 
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If I digg’d up thy forefather’s graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
It would not flake mine ire. Shakefp. 
Di’GERENT. adj. [digerens, Latin.] That which has the power 
of digefting, or cauting digeftion. 
Dice’st. n. /. [digesla, Latin.] The pandeét of the civil law, 
containing the opinions of the ancient lawyers. 
I had a purpofe to make a particular dige/?, or recompile- 
ment of the Jaws of mine own nation. Bacon. 
Laws in the dige/? fhew that the Romans applied them- 
felves to trade. Arbuthnot. 
To DIGE’ST. v. a. [digero, digeflum, Latin.] 
x. ‘lo diftribute into various clafies or repofitories ; to range or 
difpofe methodically. 
2. Toconcoét in the ftomach, fo as that the various particles of 
food may-be applied to their proper ufe. 
If little faults, proceeding on diftemper, 
Shall not be wink'd at, how fhall we ftretch our eye, 
When capital crimes, chew’d, fwallow’d, and digeffed, 


Appear ? Shakefpeare. 
. Each then has organs to dige/? his food ; 
One to beget, and one reccive the brood. Prior. 


3- To foften by hear, as in a boiler, or in a dunghil: a che- 
mical term. 
4. To range methodically in the mind; to apply knowledge by 
meditation to its proper ufe. 
A few chofen friends, who fometimes deign 
‘To blefs my humble roof, with fenfe refin’d, 


Learning dige/fed well. Lhom/fon. 
5. To reduce to any plan, fcheme, or method. 
l Our pla 
Leaps o’er the vaunt and firftlings of thofe broils, 
*Ginning i’ th’ middle: ftarting thence away, 
To what may be dige/ied in a play. b l fare. 


6. To receive without loathing or repugnance ; not to reject. 
Firft, let us go to dinner. 
— Nay, let me praife you while I have a ftomach. 
—No, pray thee, let tt ferve for table talk ; 
Then howloe’cr thou fpeak’ft, *mong other thin 
I fhal) dige/? it. y Shakefpeare. 
The pleafance of numbers, that rudenefs and barbarifm 
might the better tafte and dige/? the leflons of civility. -Peachars. 
7. To receive and enjoy. 
Cornwal and Albany, 
With my two daughters dowers, digef the third. Shakesp 

8. [In chirurgery.] To difpofe a wound; to generate pus in 

order to a cure. 
Zo DIce’sT. v. n. 

to a cure. 
DiGe’ster. n. /. [from digc/?.] 
1. He that digefts or concoéts his food. 

People that are bilious and fat, rather than lean, are great 

eaters and ill dige/?ers. Arbuthnot. 
2. A ftrong veffel or engine, contrived by M. Papin, wherein to 
boil, with a very ftrong heat, any bony fubftances, fo as to 
reduce them into a fluid ftate. Quincy. 
Ihat which caufes or ftrengthens the concoétive puwer. 
Rice is of excellent ufe for all illneffes of the ftomach, a 
great reftorer of health, and a great digefter. Temple. 
Dice’stTisLre. adj. [from dige/?.] That which is capable of 
being digefted or concoéted in the ftomach. 

Thofe medicines that purge by ftool enter not into the 
mefentery veins ; but are, at the firit, not dige/fible by the fto- 
mach, and therefore move immediately downwards to the 
guts. Bacon. 

Dice’strion. z. f. [from dige/?.] 
x. The a& of digefting or concocting food in the ftomach. 
Now good dige/fion wait on appetite, 

And health on both. Shake/peare. 

Digeftion is a fermentation begun, becaufe there are all the 
requilites of fuch a fermentation, hear, atr, and motion; but 
it is not a complete fermentation, becaufe that requires a 
greater time than the continuance of the aliment in the fto- 
mach: vegetable putrefaction refembles very much animal 
dige/tion. , Arbuthnot. 

Quantity of food cannot be determined by meafures and 
weights, or any gencral Leffian rules; but muft vary with the 
vigour or decays of age or of health, and the ufe or difufe of 
air or of exercife, with the changes of appetite: and then, 
by what every man mayjfind or fufpect of the prefent ftrength 
or weaknefs of dige/tion. emple. 

Every morfel to a fatisfied hunger, is only a new labour to 
a tired dize/tion. South. 

2. The preparation of matter by a chemical heat. 

We conceive, indeed, that a perfect good concoétion, or 
digeflion, or maturation of fome metals, will produce ga. 

acon. 


‘To generate matter as a wound, and tend 


3- 


Did chymick chance the furnaces prepare, 
Raife all the labour-houfes of the air, 
And lay crude vapours in =p Si there. 
3- Reduction to a plan; the acto 
of a {cheme. 


Blackmore. ¢ 


methodifing ; the maturation 
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The dige/tion of the counfels in Sweden is made in fenate; 
confifting of forty counfellors, who are gencrally the reatett 
men. emple: 

4- The act of difpofing a wound to generate matter. 
- The difpofition of a wound or fore to generate miater. 
IGE’sTiVE. Gd. [from dige/?.] 
I1. Having the power to caufe digeftion, or to ftrengthen the 
ftomach. 

A chilifactory menftruum, or a dige/fiue preparation; drawn 
from fpecies or individuals; whofe ftomachs peculiarly diffulve 
lapideous bodies: Brown’s Vulgar Lrrours. 

2. Capable by heat to foften and fubdie. 

‘The earth and fun were in that very fame ftate ; the one 
active, piercing and digc/ffive by its heat; the other paflive, 
receptive, and ftored with materials for fuch a produétion. 

alè. 
3. Confiderating ; methodifing. 
To bufinefs, ripen’d by dige/five thought; i 
This future rule is into method brought. Dryden. 
Dice’stive.n2.f. [from digef.] An application which dif- 
pofes a wound to generate matter. 

I dreffed it with dige/lives. Wifemanra 

Dioec_er. a. /. [from arg.] One that opens the ground with 
a fpade. ; 
When we vifited mines; we have been told by diggers; that 
even when the fky feemed clear, there would fuddenly arife 
_ a fteam fo thick, that it would put out their candles. Boyle. 
Yo Dicur. v. a. (oihcan, to prepare; to regulate; Saxon.} 
To drefs; to deck ; to bedeck ; to embellifh ; to adorn: 
On his head his dreadful hat he dighr; 
Which maketh him invifible to fight. Spenfer: 
Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ftudious cloifters pale, 
And love the high embowed roof, 
With antick pillar, mafly proof; 
And ftoried windows richly dight; 


Cafting a dim religious light. Milton: 
Jufl fo the proud infulting lafs, 
Array’d and dighted Hudibras. Fludibras: 


Dr'cit. 2. f> [divitus, Latin.] 
x1. The meafure of length containing thtee fourths of an inche 

If the inverted tube of mercury be but twenty-five digits 
high, or fomewhat more, the quickfilver will not falt, but 
remain fufpended in the tube, becaufe it cannot prefs the fub- 
jacent mercury with fo great a force as doth the incumbent 
cylinder of the air, reaching- thence to the tep of the atmo- 
fphere. Boyle. 

The twelfth part of the diameter of the fun or moon: 
3 Any of the numibers exprefied by fingle figures; any number 
to ten. 

Not only the number feven and nine, from confiderations 
abftrufe, have been extolled by moft, but all or moft of other 
digits have been as myftically applauded. Brown’s Vulgar Err. 

DvGiTaTeD. adj. [from digitus, Latin.} Branched 6ut into 
divifions like fingers; as a digitated leaf is a leaf compofed of 
many {mall leaves. 

For animals multifidous, or fuch as are digitated, or have 
feveral divifions in their feet, there are but two that are uni- 
parous ; that is, men and elephants. Vulgar Errours: 

DıIıGLADIA'TION. 2. f. [digladiatio, Latin.] A combat with 
{words ; any quarrel or conteft. 

Ariftotle feems purpofely to intend the cherifhing of con- 
troverfial digladiations, by his own affe€tation of an intricate 
ob{fcurity. Glanville. 

Drenirizp. adj. [from dignify.] Invefted with fome dignity : 
it is ufed chiefly of the clergy. 

Abbots are ftiled dignified clerks, as having fome dignity in 
the church. Ayliffe’s Parergons 

Dicnirica’rion. n. f. [from dignify.] 
I grant that where a noble and ancient defcent and merit 
meet in any man, it is a double dignification of that perfon: 
Walton's Angler. 
To DIY’ GNIFY. v. a. [from dignus, and facio, Latin. ] 
x. To advance ; to prefer ; to exalt. Ufed chiefly of the clergy. 
2. To honour; to adorn; to give luftre. 
Such a day, 

So fought, fo follow’d, and fo fairly won; 

Came not ’till now to dignify the times, 

Since Czefar’s fortunes ! Shake/peare. 

Not that we think us worthyfuch a gueft, 
But your worth will dignify our featt. Ben. Fohnfon. 
No turbots dignify my boards ; 
But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames affords. Pope. 
Dir’cnitary. 2. {. [from dignus, Latin.] A clergyman ad- 
vanced to fome dignity, to fome rank above that of a paroa 
chial prieft. 

If there be any dignitaries, whofe preferments are per- 
haps not liable to the accufation of fuperfluity, they may 
be perfons of fuperior merit. Swift. 

Di'cnity. n. f. (dignitas, Latin. ]} 
1. Rank of clevation. 

Angels are not any where fpoken fo highly of as our Lord 

and 
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and Saviour Jefus Chrift, and are not in dignity equal to 


him. fdooker. 
2. Grandeur of mien; elevation of afpect. 
‘on Some men have a native dignity, which will procure them 


more regard by a look, than others can obtain by the moft 
imperious commands. 
4- Advancement; preferment ; high place. 
Fafter than fpring-time fhow’rs comes thought on thought, 
And not a thought but thinks on dignity. Shake/p. 
For thofe of old, 
And thefe late dignities heap’d up to them. 
Shakefpeare’s fac! eth. 
4. [Among eccclefiafticks.] By a dignity we underftand that pro- 
motion or preferment to which any jurifdiction is annexed. 
Ayliffe’s Parergon. 
5- Maxims; general principles; xupiæí doEai. ee 

The fciences concluding from dignities, and principles 
known by themfelves, receive not fatisfaction from probable 
reafons, much łefs from bare and peremptory aficverations. 

l Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

6. [In aftrology.] The planet is in dignity when it is in any 
ign. 

Dinwe's16e. a. f. [from dignofco, Lat.] Diftinétion; diftin- 
guifhing mark. 

That temperamental dignotions, and conjecture of prevalent 
humours, may be collcéted from fpots in our nails, we are not 
-averfe to concede. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Zo DIGRE'SS. v. n. [disreffus, Latin.] 

tł. To turn out of the road. 

2. To depart from the main defign of a difcourfe, or chief 
tenour of an argument. 

In the purfuit of an argument there is hardly room to 
ae into a particular definition, as often as a man varies 
the fignification of any term. Locke. 

3- To wander ; to expatiate. 
It feemeth, to digre/s no farther, that the Tartarians, fpread- 
ing fo far, cannot be the [fraelites. Brerewood. 
4. To go out of the right way, or common track; to tranf- 
grefs ; to deviate. 
I am come to keep my word, 
‘Though in fome part am forced to digre/s, 
Wich at more Icifure I will fo excule 


As you fhall well be fatisfied. Shake/pear e. 
Thy noble fhape is but a form of wax, 
Digreffion from the valour of a man. Shake/peare. 


Dicre’ssion. n. f. (digreffio, Latin. ] 


x. A paffage deviating from the main tenour or defign of a. 


difcourfe. 
‘The good man thought fo much of his late conceived con; - 
monwealth, that all other matters were but diereffions :o 


him. Sidney. 
He, fhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful digreffions, and folve high difpute 
With conjugal careffes. Ailton. 
Here fome digreffion I muft make, t’ accufe 
Thee, my forgetful and ungrateful mufe. Denham. 


To content and fill the eye of the underftanding, the beft 
authors fprinkle their works with pleafing digreffions, with 
which they recreate the minds of their readers. Dryden. 

2. Deviation. 

The digreffion of the fun is not equal; but near the equi- 
noétial interic€tions, it is right and greater ; near the folftices, 
more oblique and leffer. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Dijyupica’tion. 2. f. [dijucidatio, Latin.] Judicial diftin&tion. 
Dike. z. f- [oic, Saxon ; dyk, Erfe.] 
I. A channel to receive watcr. 
‘The dy&es are fill’d, and with a roaring found 
‘The rifing rivers float the nether ground. Dryden. 
‘The king of dy4es / than whom no fluice of mud 
With deeper fable blots the filver flood. 
2. A mound to hinder inundations. 

God, that breaks up the flood-gates of fo great a deluge, 
and all the art and induftry of man is not fufficient to raife 
a Aare and ramparts againft it. Cowley. 

To DILA’CERATE. v. a. [dilacero, Latin.] To tear; to 
rend ; to force in two. 

The infant, at the accomplifhed period, ftruggling to come 
forth, dilacerates and breaks thofe parts which reftrained him 
before. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Ditacera’rion. 2. f. [from dilaceratio, Latin.] The aét of 
rending in two. 

The greateft fenfation of pain is by the obftruéton of the 
fmall veifels, and dilaceration of the nervous fibres. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Zo DILA'NIATE. v. a. [dilanio, Latin.] To tear; to rend in 
pieces. 

Rather than they would di/aniate the entrails of their own 
mother, and expofe her thereby to be ravifhed, they met half 
way in a gallant kind. Howel. 

Zo DILAPIDATE. v. a. [dilapido, Latin.] To ruin; to 
throw down. 


Pope. 


mi is 


DILAPIDA'TION. n. f. [difapidatio, Latin.) The incumbent’? 
fuffering the chancel, or any other edifices of his ecclefiattical 
living, to go to ruin or decay, by negicéting to repair the 
fame: and it likewife extends to his committing, or iuffering 
to be committed any wilful wafte in or upom the glebe-woods, 
or any other inheritance of the church. Ay life. 

**Tis the duty of all church-wardens to prevent the dilapi- 
dations of the chancel and manfion-houte bclunging to the 
rector or vicar. Ayliffe’s Parergsn. 

DiıLATABRBI'LITY. 2. f> [from didatible.] The quality of ad- 
mitting extenfion. 

We take notice of the wonderful dilatibitity or extenfive- 
nefs of the gullets of ferpents: I have taken two adult mice 
out of the ftomach of an adder, whole neck was not bi ger 
than my little finger. E 

By this continual contraćtibility and dilatability, by different 
degrees of heat, the air is kept in a conftant motion. Arbuth. 

Dita TABLE. adj. [from dilate.] Capable of extention. 

‘The windpipe divides itfelf into a greater number of branches 
called bronchia: thefe end in fmall air-bladders, dilutab.e and 
contractable, capable to be inflated by the admiflion of air, 
and to fubfide at the cxpulfion of it. Ar butenot. 

DıLATA'TION. z. f. [from dilatatio, Latin.] 

x. The act of extending into greater fpace. 

The motions of the tongue, by contraction and dilatation, 
are fo eafy and fo fubtle, that you can hardly conceive or 
diftinguifh them aright. fielder . 

2. The itate of being extended ; the ftate in which the parts are 
at more diftance from vach other. 

Joy caufeth a cheerfulnefs and vigour in the eyes; fing- 
ing, leaping, dancing, and fometimes tears: all thefe are the 
effects of the dilatation, and coming forth of the fpirits into 
the outward pares, which maketh them more lively and 
ftirring. Bacon. 

The image of the fun fhould be drawn out into an obloug 
form, either by a dilatation of every ray, or by any other 
cafual inequality of the refraGtions. Newton. 

Zo DILA’‘TE. v. a. [dilate, Luin. þ 

1. To extend; to fpread out; to enlarge. 

Pur oe thereby much greater glory gate, 

Than had ye forted with a prince’s peer ; 

For now your light doth more itielf &i ate, 

And in my darkneis greater doth appear. 

Satan alarm’d, 

Colle€ting all his might, dilated ftood, 

Like Tencriff, or Atlas, unremov’d. 

Opener of mine cyes, 

D'‘m erft; dilated {pirits, ampler heart, 

Ar ‘| growing up to godhead: which for thee 

‘Chiefly I fought ; without thee, can defpife. 
‘Through all the air his founding ftrinzs dilate 

Sorrow, like that which touch’d our hearts of late IV aller. 

Diffus’d, it rifes in a higher {phere ; 

Ditates its drops, and foftens into air. 

I mark the.various fury of the winds; 

T hefe neither featons guide, nor order binds : 

‘They now dilate, and now contraét thcir force ; = 

Various their fpeed, but endlefs is their courte. Prior. 

‘The fecond refraction would fpread the rays one way as 
much as the firft doth another, and fo difate the image in 
breadth as much as the firft doth in length. Newton, 

2. To relate at large; to tell diffulely and copioufly. 

But he would not endure that woful theam 

For to dilate at large ; but urged fore, 

With piercing words, and pitiful implore, 

Him hafty to arife. 


Spen/fer. 


Ailton. 


Adilton: 


Prior. 


Fairy Queen. 
I obferving, as 
‘Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earneft heart, 
‘That I would all my piigrimage dilate, 
W hereof by parcels fhe had fomething heard, 


But not diftinétively. SHake/peare. 
To DILA TE. V. n. i 
x. To widen; to grow wide. 
His heart di/ates and glories in his ftrength. Addifen. 


2. To {peak largely and copioufly. 
It may be behoveful for princes, in matters of grace, to 
tranfact the fame publickly, and by themfelves ; or their mi- 
nifters to di/atg upon it, and improve their lufire, by any addi- 
tion or a? yay of {peech. Clarendon. 

DıL Aror. #./. [from di/ate.| That which widens or extends. 

‘The buccinatores, or blowers up of the cheeks, and the 
dilaters of the nofe, are too {trong in cholerick people. Arb. 

Dr'cratroriness. n. f. [from dilatory.] The quality of being 
dilatory ; flowneis ; fluggifhne(s. 

DYLAI ORY. adj. [dilatoire, French ;ilat-rius, Lat.] Tardy ; 
flow ; given to procraftination ; addi@ted to delay ; duggifh ; 
loitering. 

An inferior council, aiter former tedious fuits in a higher 
court, would be but saia +, and fo to little purpofe. Hayw. 

What wound did ever heal but by degrees ? 
Thou. 


DIL 


‘Thou know’ft we work by wit, and not by witchcraft ; 


And wit depends on di.atory time. Shaése/peares 
‘Chefe cardinals trie with me: I abhor 
‘This dilatory floth, and tricks of Rome. Shakefpeare. 
Dilatory fortune plays the jilt : 
With the brave, noble, honcit, gallant man, 
To throw herfelf away on fools and knaves. Otway. 


A dilatory temper commits innumerable cruelties without 
defign. _ Addifon. 
Dirsscrion. n. f. [dile@io, Latin.] The act of loving kind- 
nefs. 
So free is Chrift’s dileéian, that the grand condition of our 
felicity is our belief. Boyle. 

DILEMMA. n. f. [dsAnupe.) : 

x. An argument equally conclufive by contrary fuppofitions. 
A young rhetorician applied to an old fophift to be taught the 
art of pleading, and bargained for a certain reward to be 
paid, when he fhould gain a caufe. ‘The mafter fued for his 
reward, and the fcholar endeavoured to elude his claim by a 
dilmma: If I gain my caufe;1 fhall withhold your pay, becaufe 
the judge’s award will be againft you ; if I lofe it, L may with- 
hold it, becaufe I fhall not yet have gained acaufe. On the 
contrary, fays the mafter, if. you gain your caufe, you muft 
pay me, becaufe you are to pay me when gon gain a caufe ; 
if you lofe it, you muft pay me, becaufe the judges will 
award ic. 

A dilemma, that bifho 
benevolence, fome calle 


Morton the chancellor ufed, to raife 
his fork, and fome his crutch. 
Bacon's Hen y VII. 
Hope, whofe weak being ruin’d is 
Alike if it fucceed, and ifit mifs ; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound, 
And both the horns of fate’s dilemma wound. Crwiey. 
2. A difficult or doubtful choice ; a vexatious alternative. 
A ftrong dilemma in a defjp’rate cafe | 


To act with infamy, or quit the place. Swift. 
A dire dilemma; cither way I’m iped ; 
If foes, they write, if friends, they read me dead. Pope. 


DiLI GENCE. #.f. (diligentia, Latin.] Induftry; affiduity 
conftancy in bufinefs ; continuance of endcavour 5 unintcr- 
mitted application ; the contrary to idlenefs. 

Do thy diligence to come fhortly unto me. 2 Tim. 
Brethren, give diligence to make your calling and eleétion 


fure. 2 Pet. 
DILIGENT. e [diligens, Latin.] 
1. Conftantin application ; perfevering in endeavour; affiduous ; 
not idle; not negligent; not lazy. 

Seeft thou a man diligent in his bufinefs? he fhall ftand 
before kings. Pr J. 

a. Conftantly applied ; profecuted with activity and perfcve- 
rance ; affiduous. = ng 

And the judges fhall make diligent inquifition. Deuter. 

DILI’GENTLY. adu. [from diligent.] ith affiduity ; with 

heed and perfeverance ; not carelefly; not idle; not negli- 
ently. sx 

= If thes inquire not nakis and diligently, you fhall never 

be able to difcern a number of mechanical motions. Baron. 

The ancients have diligently examined in what confifts th. 
beauty of good poftures, Dryden. 

Dirt. z. f. [ vile, Saxon.) 

It hath a flender, fibrofe, annual root: the leaves are like 
thofe of fennel; the fceds are oval, plain, ftreaked, and bor- 
dered. 

Dill is raifed of feed, which is ripe in Auguft. Mortimer. 

DILU’CID. adj. [dilucidus, Latin.) 

x. Clear; plain; not opaque. 

2. Clear; plain; not obfcure. 

To Ditv’cipare. vV. a. [from dilucidare, Latin.] ‘To. make 
clear or plain; to cxplain; to free from obicurity. 

I fhall not traduce or extenuate, but explain and dilucidate, 
according to the cuftom ofthe ancients. Brown’s Vulz. Err. 

Dirucipa TION. 2. f. [from dilucidatio.] The act of making 
clear; explanation; ex tion. 

DYVYLUENT. adj. [diluens, Latin.] Having the power to thin 
and attenuate other matter. 

Di LUENT. z. f. [from the adjective.] “That which thins other 
matter. 

There is no real diluent but water: every fluid is diluent, as 
it contains water in Arbuthnot. 

Jo DILU’TE. v. a. [diluo, Latin.] 
1. lo make thin; to attenuate by the admixture of pther parts. 

Drinking a large dofe of diluted tea, as fhe was ordered by 
a phyfician, fhe got to bed. Locke. 

The aliment ought to be thin to di/zte, demulcent to tem- 
per, or acid to fubdue. Arbuthnot. 

2. Fo make weak. 

If the red and blue colours were more dilute and weak, the 
diftance of the images would be lefs then an inch; and if they 
were more intenfe and full, that diftance would be greater. 

Newton's Opticks. 

The chamber was dark, left thefe colours fhould be diluted 
and eei by the mixture of any adventitious light. Nett. 

NO? . : 


cry” 
s P ag tomb, and found the ftrait dimenfions wide. 
Di a 
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Grive, n. f: [from dilute.] That which rakes any thing 
elfe thin. 

Water is the only dfluter, and the beft diflolvent of moft of 
the ingredients of our aliment: l Ar buthnor: 

DiıLu'Tion. 2. f. [dilutio, Lat.] Thea& of making any thing’ 
thin or weak. 

Oppofite to dilutióž is coagulation, or thickening, which ie 
petformed by diffipating the moft liquid parts by heat; or by 
infinuating fome fubftances, which make the parts of the fluid 
cohere more ftrongly. Arbuthiots 

DıLu’vran, adj. [from diluvium, Lat.] Relatirig to the deluge: 

Suppofe that this di/wvian lake fhould rife to the mountain 

tops in one place, and not diffufe itfelf equally unto all coun- 


tries about. Burnets 
DIM. adj. [oimme, Saxon; dy, Welfhs dow, Erfe.] 
x. Not having a quick fight; nor feeing clearly. 
For her true form, how can my {park difcern, 
Which, dim by nature, art did never clear? Davies. 


z. Dull of apprehenfion. 
The underftanding is dim, and cannot by its natural light 
difcover fpiritual truths. er zs 
3- Not clearly feen ; obfcure; imperfe@tly difcovered. 
We might be able to aim at fome dim and feeming con- 
ception, how matter might begin to exift by the power of that 


eternal firft Being. Locke. 
Something, as dim to our internal view, 
Is thus perhaps the caufe of all we do. Pope. 


4- SUCHA the act of vifion; not luminous; fomewhat 
Her face right wond’rous fair did feem to be, 
‘That her broad beauty’s beam great brightnefs threw 
“Through the dim fhade, thatall men might it fee. Fa, Du. 
Zo Dım. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
1- To cloud; to darken; to hinder from a full perception of 
light, and free exercife of vifion. 
As where the Almighty’s lightning brand does light, 
It dims ihe dazed eyen, and daunts the fenfes quite. Fa. Du. 
It hath been obferved the ancients, that much ufe of 
Venus doth dim the fight; and yet eunuchs, which are unable 
to penas are neverthelefs alfo dim fighted. Bacon. 
very one declares againft blindnefs, and yet who almoft is 
not fond of that which dims his fight ? Locks. 
For thee I dim thefe eyes, and {tuff this heads 
With all fuch reading as was never read. 
2. To make lefs bright ; to obfcure. 
A fh ip through the ocean wide, 
By condué&t of fome ftar doth make her way, 
When as a ftorm hath dimm’d her trufty guide, 
Out of her courfe doth wander far aftray. 
Sifter, have comfort: all of us have caufe 
‘To wail the dimming of our fhining ftar ; 
But none can help our harms by wailing them. Shake/peares 
Thus while he {pake, each pafflion dimm’d his face, 
Thrice chang’d. A4Gilton. 
DIME’NSION. n. f: [dimenfio, Latin.] Space contained in 
any thing; bulk; extent; capacity. It is feldom ufed but in 
ne plural. The three dimenfions are length, breadth, and depth. 


He d 
Dryden. 
My gentleman was meafuring my walls, and taking the 


Pope. 


Spenfere 


aimenfiens of the room. ` wifte 
DIME‘’NSIONLESS. adj. [from dimenfion.] “Without any definite 


bulk. 
In they pafs*d 
Dimenfionle/s through heav'nly doors. Miltomns 
Dime‘nsive. adj. [dimenjus, Latin.] “That which marks the 
boundaries or outlines. . 
All bodies have their meafure, and their fpace ; 
But who can draw the foul’s dimen/rve lines ? Davies. 
D1IMICA‘TION. 7. $ [dimicatio, Latin.] A battle; the at of 
fighting ; conteit. de 
DIMIDIA TION. 2. f: [dimidiatio, Latin.] “The act of halving ; 
divifion into two equal parts. Diti. 
To DIMINISH. v.a. [diminue, Latin:] 
x. To make lefs by abfciffion or deftruction of any part: the 
oppofite to increafe. 

‘That we call good which is apt to caufe or increafe pleafure, 

or diminifb pain in us. Locke. 
2. To impair; to leffen; tod de. 
Impioufly they thought 
‘Thee to diminifb, and from thee withdraw 
‘The number of thy worthippers. : ; 
4. To take any thing from that to which it belongs: the cond 
trary to add. 
othing was diminifbed from the fafety of the king by the 
imprifonment of the duke. warde 

Ye fhall not add unto the word which I command you, 

neither fhall you diminijb aught from it. ttle 
Jo DimrnNisH. v.n. To lefs ; to beimpaired. 

What judgment I had increafes rather than diminifoes; and 
thoughts, fuch as they are, come crowding in fo fait upon 
me, that my only difficulty is to chufe or to reject. Dryden- 

6 od Crete’s 
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Crete’s ample fields dimini/h to our eye 5 
Before the Boreal blafts the veflels fly. Pope. 
DIMINISHINGLY. adv. [from dimini/b.] Ih a manner tending 
to vilify, or leffen. ssh 

I never heard him cenfure, or fo much as fpeak diminifhingly 

of any one that was abfent. Locke. 
DIMINU'TION. n. f: [diminutio, Latin.] 
-x. The aét of making leis; oppofed to augmentation. : 

The one is not capable of any diminution or augmentation 

_ atall by men; the other aptto admit both. Hooker. 
2. The ftate of growing lefs ; oppofed to increafe. 

The gravitating power of the fun is tranfmitted through 
the vaft bodies of the planets without any diminution, fo as to 
aét upon all their parts, to their very centres, with the fame 
force, and according to the fame laws, as if the part upon 
which it aéts were not furrounded with the body of the 
planet. Newton. 

Finite and infinite feem to be looked upon as the modes of 
quantity, and to be attributed primarily to thofe things which 


are capable of increafe or diminution. Locke. 
3. Difcredit; lofs of dignity; degradation. 
Gladly to thee 
Heroick laurel’d Fugene yields the prime 5 
Wor thinks it diminution to be rank’d 
In military honour next. Philips. 


They might raife the reputation ef another, though they 

are a diminution to his. Addifon. 
4- Deprivation of dignity ; injury of reputation. 

Make me wife by thy truth, for my own foul’s falvation, 
and I fhall not regard the world’s opinion or diminution of 
me.. King Charles. 

g. [In archite€ture.] “The contradiction of the diameter of a 
column, as it afcends. 
DIMINUTIVE. adj. [diminutivus, Latin.] Small; little; nar- 
row ; contracted. 
The poor wren, 

The moft diminutive of birds, will fight, 

Her young ones in her neft, againit the owl. Shake/peare. 

It is the intereft of mankind, in order to the advance of 
knowledge, to be fenfible they have yet attained it but in poor 
and diminutive meafure. Glanville. 

The light of man’s underftanding is but a fhort, diminutive, 
contracted light; and looks not beyond the prefent. 

If the ladies fhould once take a liking to fuch a diminutive 
race of lovers, we fhould, ina little time, fee mankind epi- 
tomifed, and the whole fpecies in miniature. Addifon, 

They know how weak and aukward many of thofe little 
diminutive difcourfes are. atts. 

DIMINUTIVE. (ois [from the adjective. ] 

x. A word formed to exprefs littlenefs ; as /api/ilus, in Latip, a 

-~ little ftone 5 iin ESS in French, a little boufe ; manniken, ir 
Enclifh, a ttle man. 

e afterwards proving a dainty and effeminate youth, wads 
commonly called, by the diminutive of his name, Peterkin or 
Perkin. Bacon. 

Sim, while but Sim, in good repute did live; 


Was then a knave, but in diginutive. Cotton. 
2. A fmall thing: a fenfe not now in ufe. 
Follow his chariot; monfter-like, be fhewn 
For poor’{t diminutives, for doits ! Shake/peare. 
DIMYNUTIVELY. adv, [from diminutive.] In a diminutive 
manner. j 
DiMYNUTIVENESS. 7”. f: [from diminutive.] Smallnefs ; little- 


nefs ; pettynefs ; want of bulk; want of dignity. 
Di‘MisH, adj. [from dim.] Somewhat dim; fomewhat ob- 
{cure. 
"Tis true, but let it not be known, 

My eyes are fomewhat dimi/h grown 5 

For nature, always in the right, 

To your decays adapts my fight. Swift: 

Di’MissorRyY: adj. [dimifforius, Latin.] “That by which a man 
is difmiffed to another jurifdiction. 

A bifhop of another diocefe ought neither to ordain or ad- 
mit a clerk, without the confent of his own proper bifhop, and 
without the letters dimiffory. Ayliffc. 

Dimitry. #. f. A fine kind of fuftain, or cloath of cotton. 
I direéted a trowze of fine dizitty. ifeman. 
Dı’mLY. adv. [from dim.] 
x. Not with a quick fight; not with a clear perception, 
Unfpeakable ! who fitt’{t above thefe heav’ns, 
‘To us invifible, or dimly feen 
In thefe thy loweft works. 
z. Not brightly; not luminoufly. 

In the beginning of our pumping the air, the match ap- 
peared well lighted, though it had almoft filled the receiver 
with its plentiful fumes; but by degrees it burnt more and 
more dimly. Boyle. 

I faw th’ angelick guards from earth afcend, 

Griev'd they muft now no longer man attend ; 

‘The beams about their temples dimly fhone ; 

One would havethought the crime had been their own. Dry. 


Atiltcn. 


South.. 
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DIMNESS. #. /. [from dim.] 
1. Dulnefs of fight. 
2. Want of apprehenfion ; ftupidity. 
Anfwerable to this dimne/s of their perception was the whole 
fyftem and body of their religion. Decay of Piety. 
DYMPLE. n.f: [dint, a hole; dintle, a little hole; by a care- 
lefs pronunciation dimple. Skinner.] The {mall cavity or 
depreifion in the cheek or chin. 
The dimple of the upper lip is the common meature of them 
all. Grew. 
In her forehead’s fair half-round, 
Love fits in open triumph crown’d ; 
He in the dimple of her chin, 
In private itate, by friends is feen. Pricr. 
To Dı MPLE. v. 2. [from the noun.] To fink in fmall cavi- 
ties, or little inequalities. 
The wild waves mafter’d him, and fuck’d him in, 


And fmiling eddies dimpled inthe main. Dryden. 
Eternal {miles his emptinefs betray, 
As fhallow ftreams run dimp/ing all away. Pope. 
Di’mPLepv. adj. [from dimple.] Set with dimples. 
On each fide her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys like {miling Cupids. Shake/peare. 


Di’mPpry. adj. [from dimple.] Full of dimples; 
lictle inequalities. 

As the {fmooth furface of the dimply flood, 
The filver-flipper’d virgin lightly trod. Wharton. 

DIN. 2. J- [oyn, a noife; vynan, to make a noife, Sax. dyna, 
æ e V Iflandick.] A loud noife; a violent and continued 
ound. : 

And all the way he roared as he went, 
‘That all the foreft with aftonifhment 
‘Thereof did tremble ; and the beafts therein 
Fled faft away from that fo dreadful din. 

O, ’twas a din to fright a montfter’s ear ; 

‘To make an earthquake: fure, it was the roar 
Of awhole herd of lions. 

While the cock with lively dix 

Scatters the rear of darknefs thin, 
And to the ftack or the barn-door 
Stoutly ftruts, his dame before. 

Now night over heav’n 
Inducing darknefs, grateful truce impos’d, 
And filence, on the odious din of war. 

How, while the troubled elements around, 
Earth, water, air, the itunning dim refound, 
‘Through ftreams of fmoak and adverte fire he rides, 

While ev’ry fhot is levell’d at his fides. Smith. 
Some independent ideas, of no alliance to one another, 
are, by education, cuftom, and the conftant diz of their party, 
fo coupled in their minds, that they always appear there toge- 


finkinz in 


Spenfer. 


Shake/peare-. 


Adilton. 


Milton. 


ther. Locke. 
To Din. v.a. [from the noun. } 
I. To ftun with noife; to harafs with clamour. 
Rather live 
‘To bait. thee for his bread, and dim your ears 
With hangry cries. Orway. 


To imprefs with violent and continued noife. 

What fhall we do, if his majefty puts out a procMimation 
commanding us to take Wood's half-pence ? “his hath beer 
often dinned in my ears. Swift. 

To DINE. v. n. [diner, French.] To eat the chief meal about 
the middle of the day. 
. Perhaps fome merchant hath invited him, 
And from the mart he’s fomewhere gone to dinner : 


Good fifter, let us dime, and never fret. Shake/peare. 
: Myfelf, he, and my fitter, 
To-day did dine together. Shakefpeare. 
He would dine with him the next day. Clarendon. 
Thus, of your heroes and brave boys, 
With whom old Homer makes fuch noife, 
The greateft actions 1 can find, 
Are, that they did their work and din’d. Prior. 
To Dine. v. a. To give a dinner to ; to feed. 
Boil this reftoring root in gen’rous wine, 
And fet befide the door the fickly {tock to dine. Dryden. 


Dine’ricar. adj. [diwilixGe.] Whirling round ; vertiginous. 
Some of late have concluded, from fpots in the fun, which 
appear and difappear again, that, befides the revolution it 
maketh with its orbs, it hath alfo a dinetical motion, and rolls 
upon its own poles. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A {fpherical figure is moft commodious for dineti.al motion, 
Gr reyðlution upon its own axis. : Ray. 
To DING. pret. dung. v.a. [dringen, Dutch.] 
x. To dafh with violence. 
2. To imprefs with force. 
To Dinc. v. n. To blufter; to bounce; to huff. A low word. 
He hufts and dings at fuch a rare, becaufe he will not fpend 
the little we have left to get him the title and eftate of lord 
Strut. A: buthnet. 
DinxG-ponc. n.f. A word by which the found of bells is 
imitated. 
8 Let 
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Let us all ring fancy’s knell ; 
Ding, dong bell. Shake/peare. 
Di‘ncte. z. /. [from ven, or din, a hollow, Saxon.] A hollow 
between hills ; a dale. 
I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle or bufhy dell of this wild wood ; 
And every bofky bourn from fide to fide, 
My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood. Milton. 
Di’x1nG-ROOM. 2. f- [dine and room.] ‘The principal apait- 
Ment of the houfe; the room where entertainments are made. 
He went out from the dining-room before he had fallen into 
errour by the intemperance of his meat, or the san i of 
drink. aylor. 
Dinner. u. f- [diner, French.] The chicf meal; the meal 
eaten about the middle of the day. 
Let me not ftay a jot for dinner: 
Go, get it ready. Shakefpeare. 
Before dinner and fupper, as often as it is convenient, or 
can be had, let the publick prayers of the church, or fome 


parts of them, be faid publickly in the family. Taylor. 
The jolly crew, unmindful of the paft, i 
The quarry fhare, their plenteous dinner hafte. Dryden. 


Di’NNER-TIME. 72. f. [dinner and time.) The time of dining. 
At dinner-time, 
I pray you, have in mind where we muft meet. Shakefp. 
Then from the mint walks forth the man of rhyme, 
Happy tocatch me juft at dinner-time. Pope. 
DINT. z. / [oynrc, Saxon. ] 
x. A blow; a iftroke. 
Much daunted with that dint, her fenfe was daz’d; 
Yet kindling rage, herfelf fhe gather’d round. Fairy Queen. 
AN: Neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in thefe bright arms, 
Though temper’d heavenly ; for that mortal dint, 
Save he who reigns above, none can refift. 


Milton. 


2. The mark made by a blow; the cavity remaining after a vio-- 


lent preffure, 
Now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel 


The dint of pity. Shake/peare. 
He embrac’d her naked body o’er, 

And, ftraining hard the ftatue, was afraid 

His hands had made a dnt and hurt the maid. Dryden. 


3. Violence; force; power. 
Wee are to wreft the whole Spanifh monarchy out of the 
hands of the enemy; and, in order to it, to work our way 


into the heart of his ¢ountry by dint of arms. Addijnn. 
“The dewlap’d bull now chafes along the plain, 
WY hile burning love ferments in ev’ry vein; 
His well arm’d front againft his rival aims, 
And by the izt of war his miftrefs claims. Gay. 


To Dint. v. a. [from the noun.] “lo mark with a cavity by 
a blow, or violent impreffion. 

With greedy force each other doth affail, 

And ftrike fo fiercely, that they do imprefs 
Deep dintcd furrows in the batter’d mails : 

The iron walls to ward thcir blows are weak and frail. F. 
Leave, leave, fair bride, your folitary bone, 

No more {hall you return to it alone ; 

Tt nurfeth fadnefs ; and your body’s print, 


Like toa grave, the yielding down doth dint. Lo ine. 
Deep diated wrinkles on her cheeks fhe draws ; 
Sunk are her eyes, and toothlefs are her jaws. Dryden. 


Dinumera/’trion. n. f. [dinumeratio, Lat.] The act of num- 
bering out fingly. 

Dioce’san, a [from dioce/s.] A bifhop as he ftands related 
to his own clergy or flock. 

I have heard it has been advifed by a diocefan to his inferior 
clergy, that they fhould read fome of the moft celebrated fer- 
mons printed by others, for the inftruction of their congre- 
gation. Tatler. 

DVOCESS. z. f. [diæcefs. A Greek word compounded of di2 
and dxnois.}) “Lhe circuit of every bifhop’s jurifdiction ; 
for this realm has two divilions, one into fhires or countics, 
in refpect of temporal policy ; another into dioce/s, in refpect 
of jurifdiction ecclefiattical. Cowel. 

None ought to be admitted by any bifhop, but fuch as have 
dwelt and remained in his dioce/s a convenient time. /¥Vhitgift. 

He fhould regard the bifhop of Rome as the iflanders of 
Jerfey and Guernfey do him of Conftance in Normandy; that 
is nothing atall, fince by that French bifhop’s refufal to fwear 
unto our king, thofe ifles werc annexed to the,dioce/s of Win- 
chefter. Raleigh. 

St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the“‘tignity of a 
prince, ruler of the church, and intrufted with a large droce/s, 
containing many particular cities, under the immediate govern- 
ment of their refpcctive clders, and thofe deriving authority 
from his ordination. South. 

DIO’/PTRICAL, 2 2. /: [Hea lopas.] Affording a medium for the 

DIO’/PTRICK. t fight; ailitting the fight in the view of dif- 
tant objects. 


OD iP 


Being excellently well furnifhed with dfoptrical glaffes, he 
had not been able to fee the fun fpotted. Boyle. 
View the afperities of the moon through a dioptrick glafs, 
and venture at the proportion of her hills by their fhadows. 
More's Antidote againf? Atheism: 
Dro/prricks. 2. f. A part of opticks, treating of the dif- 
ferent refractions of the light paffing through different me- 
diums; as the air, water, glaffes, &c. Harris. 
DiorRTHRO'SIs. 2. /. [dtoe Sewers, of diogpSedw, to make ftrait.] A 
chirurgical operation, by which crooked or diftorted members 
are made even, and reftored to their primitive and regular 
fhape. | | Harris: 
Zo DIP. v. a. particip. dipped, or dipt. [oippan, Saxon; doopen, 
Dutch. ] 
x. To immerge; to put into any liquor. 

‘The perfon to be baptized-may be dipped in water; and fuch 
an immerfion or dipping ought to be made thrice, according 
to the canon. Ayliffe. 

Old Corineus compafs’d thrice the crew, 

And dipp’d an olive-branch in holy dew, 

WV hich thrice he {prinkl’d round, and thrice aloud 

invok’d the dead, and then difmifs’d the crowd. 

He turn’d atyrant in his latter days, 
And from the bright meridian where he ftood, 
Defcending, dipp’d his hands in lovers blood. 
The kindred arts fhall in their praife confpire ; 
One dip the pencil, and one ftring the lyre. 
Now on fancy’s eafy wing convey’d, 

‘The king defcended to th’ Elyfian fhade ; 

‘There in a dufky vale, where Lethe rolls, 

Old Bavius fits to dip poetick fouls. 

So fithes rifing from the main, 
Can foar with moiften’d wings on high ; 
The moifture dry’d, they fink again, 
And dip their wings again to fly. 
2. To moiften; to wet. 
And though not mortal, yet cold fhudd’ring dew 
Dips me all o’er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder. 
3- To be engaged in any affair. 

When men are once dipt, what with the encouragements 
of fenfe, cuftom, facility, and fhame of departing from what 
they have given themfelves up to, they go on ’till they are 
ftifled. . L’ Eftrange: 

In Richard’s time, I doubt, he was a little dipt in the re- 
bellion of the commons. Dryden. 

4. To engage as a pledge; generally ufed for the firft mortgage. 
Be careful ftill of the main chance, my fon ; 
Put out the principal in trufty hands, 
Live on the ufe, arid never dip thy lands. 
Te Dip. v. z. 
Iı. To fink; to immerge. 
Wee have fnakes in our cups, andin our difhes; and who- 


Dryden. 


Dryden. 


Pope. 
Popes 
Swift. 


Ailton. 


Dryden. 


ever dips too deep will find death in the pot. L’Eftrange. 
2. To enter; to pierce. 
The vulture dipping in Prometheus’ fide, 
His bloody beak with his torn liver dy’d. Granville. 


3- To enter flightly into any thing. 
When I think all the repetitions are ftruck out in a copy, 
I fometimes find more upon dipping in the firft volume. Pope. 
4. To drop by chance into any mafs; to chufe by chance. 
With what ill thoughts of Jove art thou poffefs’t ? 
W ouldft thou prefer him to fome man? Suppofe 
I dipp’d among the worft, and Staius chofe ? Dryden. 
Drecni’ch. 2. /. [from dip and chick.] “The name of a bird. 
Dipchick is fo named of his diving and littlenefs. Carew. 
oso maa adj. [dis and wétadAov.] Having two flower- 
eaves. 
Di'prper. 2. f- [from dip.] One that dips in the water. 
Diprinc Needle. n. f- A device which fhews a particular pro- 
perty of the magnetick needle, fothat, befides its polarity or 
verticity, which is its direction of altitude, or height above 
the horizon, when duly poifed about an horizontal axis, it 
will always point to a determined degree of altitude, or eleva- 
tion above the horizon, in this or that place refpectively. Phil. 
Di’ PHTHONG. n. /: [P9077 ©.] A coalition of two vowels to 
form one found; as vain, leaf, Cæfar. , 
We fee how many difputes the fimple and ambiguous 
nature of vowels created among grammarians, and how it has 
begot the miftake concerning diphthongs: all that are properly 
fo are fyllables, and not diphthongs, as is intended to be figni- 
fied by that word. fiolder. 
Make a diphthong of the fecond eta and iota, inftead of their 
being two fyllables, and the objection is gone. 
Notes on the Iliad. 
D:PLOoE. 2. f- The inner plate or lamina of the fkull. 
DIPLOMA. n. f. [diwarawsa-] A letter or writing conferring 
fome privilege, fo called becaufe they ufed formerly to be 
written on waxed tables, and folded together. 


Di'psas. 
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dy’psas. n. f. [Latin, from Yw, to thirft.] A ferpent, whofe 
bite produces the fenfation of unquenchable thirft. 
Scorpion, and afp, and amphifboena dire, 
Ceraftes horn’d, hydrus, and elops drear, 


And dipfas. Milton. 
Dr’rrore. n'f. [divlola.] A noun confifting of two cafes 
b onl - Clark. 
DI1’PTYCH. "n. f. [diptycha, Latin.] A regifter of bifhops and 

martyrs. 


‘The commemoration of faints was made out of the diptychs of 
the church, as appears by multitudes of placesin St. Auftin. S¢z//. 
DIRE. adj. [dirus, Latin.] -Dreadful; difmal; mournful; hor- 
rible ; terrible ; evil in a great ae e . 
: our eye in Scotland 
Would create foldiers, and make women fight, 
To doff their dire diftrcfies. Shakefpeare. 
More by intemperance die 
In meats, and drinks, which on the earth fhall bring 
Difeafes dire; of which a monftrous crew 


Before thee fhall appear. Milton. 
Hydras, and gorgons, and chimæras dire. Milton. 
Or what the crois, dire-looking planet fmites, 

Or hurtful worm with canker’d venom bites. Milton. 
Dire was the toffing, deep the groans, defpair 

‘Tended the fick. Alton. 
Difcord! dre fitter of the Maughter’d pow’r, 

Small at her birth, but rifing ev’ry hour ; 

While fcarce the fkies her horrid head can bound, 

She ftalks on earth, and fhakes the world around. Pope. 


DIRE’CT . adj. [direéus, Latin.] 
x. Strait, not crooked. 
2. Not oblique. 

The fhips would move in one and the fame furface; and 
confequently muit needs encounter when they either advance 
towards one another in direé? lines, or meet in the interfection 
of crofs lines. Bentley. 

3- [In aftronomy.] Appearing to an eye on earth to move pro- 
greffively through the zodiac, not retrograde. 
Two geomantic figures were quay fla ? 

Above his head, a warrior and a maid, 

One when direé?, and one when retrograde. Dryden. 

4- Not collateral, as the grandfon fucceeds his grandfire in a 
direćł line. 
5. Apparently tending to fome end. 3 

Such was as then the ftate of the king, as it was no time 
by direé? means to feck her. And fuch was the ftate of his 
captivated will, as he would delay notime of feeking her. Sid. 

He that does this, will be able to caft off all that is fuper- 
fluous ; he will fee what is pertinent, what coherent, what is 
dircé? to, what flides by the queiftion. Locke. 

6. Open; not ambiguous. 2 
here be, that are in nature faithful and fincere, and plain 
and direé?; not crafty and involved. Baion. 
+. Plain; exprefs. 


He no where, that I know, fays it in dire? words. Loske. 
To Dire’ctT. V. a. [dirigo, direéfum, Latin.] 
1. To aim in a ftrait line. 
Two eagles from a mountain’s height, 
By Jove’s command direé their rapid flight. Pope. 
2. To point againft as a mark. . 
‘The fpear flew hiffing through the middle fpace, 
And pierc’d his throat, direé?ed at his face. Dryden. 
3- To regulate; to adjuft. > 
Jt is not in man that walketh to direć? his fteps. Jeremiah. 
Wifdom is profitable to diret. „Eccluf- 


AJl thatisin a man’s power, isto mind what the ideas are 
that take their turns in his underftanding ; or elfe to direé? and 
fort, and call in fuch as he defires. : Locke. 

4. To prefcribe certain meafure; to mark out a certain courfe. 

He direčleth it under the whole heavens, and his lightening 
unto the ends of the earth. Fob. 

. To order; to command 
IRE/CTER. 2. f. [direcfor, Latin.] 

x. One that direéts ; one that prefcribes. 

2. An inftrument that ferves to guide any manual operation. 
DIRECTION. n. f. [direéio, Latin. ] E 
x. Aim at a certain point. 

The direéion of good works to a good end, is the only prin- 
ciple that diftin uilBes charity. Smalridge. 

2. Motion imprefied by a certain impulfe. 

Thefe mens opinions are not the produét of judgment or 
the confequence of reafon; but the effeéts of chance and ha- 
zard, of amind floating at all adventures, without choice, and 
without direction. Locke. 

No particle of matter, nor any combination of particles, 
that is, no body can either move of itfelf, or of itfelf alter the 
direétion of its motion. Cheyne. 

3. Orcer; command ; prefcription. 

From the counfel that St. Jerome giveth Leta,.of taking 
heed how fhe read the apocrypha; as alfo by the help of other 
learned mens judgments, delivered in like cafe, we may take 
adireétion. Footer. 


Directive. #. f. [from direé?.] 
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Ev h now 


I put myfelf to thy direction. Shake/péearé 
He needs not our miftruft, fince he delivers MORATI: 

Our offices, and what we have to do, ; 

To the dircétion juft. Shake/peares 


The nobles of the people digged it by the dircé?ion of the 
law-giver. Numb. xxi. 18. 

Mens paffions and God’s direc?ion feldom agree. K. Charles: 

All nature is but art unknown to thee, 

All chance, direcion which thou can’ft not fee. Pape. 

General direétions for {cholaftfc difputers, is never to difi pute 
upon mere trifles. Watts. 


1. Having the power of direétion. 

A law therefore generally taken, is a direGive rule unto 
goodnefs of operation. Flooker.. 
A power of command there is without all queftion, tho’ 
there be fome doubt in what faculty this command doth prin- 
cipally refide, whether in the will or the underftanding. The 
truc refolution is, that the direé#ive command for counfel is in 
the underftanding ; and the applicative command, or empire, 
for putting in execution of what is directed, is in the will. 
° Bramb. againf? Hobbs. 

On the direGfive powers of the former, and the regularity 
of the latter, whercby it is capable of dircétion, depends the 


ia of all bodies. Grew: 
2. Informing; fhewing the way. 
Nor vifited by one direc?ive ray, 
From cottage ftreaming, or from airy hall. Lbom/fon. 


Drre’ctry. adj. [from direé?.] 
I. In a ftrait line; reétilineally. 
The more a body is nearer to the eyes, and the more direé#ly 
it is oppofed: to them, the more it is enlightened ; becaufe the 
light languifhes and leffens the farther it removes from its pro- 
per fource. Dryden. 
There was no other place affigned to any of this matter, 
than that whercinto its Own gravi bore it, which was only 
direétly downwards, whereby it obtained that place in the 
lobe which was juft underneath. Woodward. 
If the refracted ray be returned direé?ly back to the point of 
incidence, it fhall be refracted by the incident ray. ewton. 
2. Immediately ; apparently ; without circumloéution; without 
any long train of confequence. ` 
Infide s being clean without the church, deny direé#/y and 
utterly reje& the very principles of chriftianity, which hcreticks 
embrace, and erroneoufly by mifconftruction. Flooker. 
No man hath hitherto been fo impious, as plainly and 
direéily to condemn prayer. ooker'. 
By affe the fcripture to be the canon of our faith, I 
have unavoidably created to myfelf enemies in the papifts 
directly, becaufe they have kept the fcripture from us what 
the, could, and have referved to themfelves a right of inter- 
preting them. Dryden. 
His. work dircé?ly tends to raife fentiments of honour and 
virtue in his readers. Addifon. 
No reafon can poffibly be affigned, why it-is beft for the 
world that God Almighty hath fuch a power, which doth 
ot direftly prove that no mortal man fhould hdve the 


ike. : Swift. 


ftand. 


tdney. 
In all affairs thou fole diretor. Swift. 
What made direéfors cheat in fouth-fea year ? Pope. 
2. A rule; an ordinance. 
Common forms were not defign’d 
DireGors to a noble mind. Swift. 


3- An inftrucétor; one who fhews the proper methods of pro- 
ceeding. 

‘They are glad to ufe fuch as counfellors and direéfors in alk 

their dealings which are of weight, as contraéts, teftaments~ 


i : tdooker’s Pref- 
4- One who if confulted in cafes of confcience. 
JT am ker dire&or and her guide in fpiritual affairs. Dryden. 
5. An inftrument in furgery, by which the hand is guided in its. 
operation. 
The manner of opening with a knife, is by diding it on 
a director, the groove of which prevents its being mif- 
guided. Sharp- 
Directory. 2. f. [from direétor.} “The book which the 
factious preachers publifhed in the rebellion for the direction of 
their feét in a€ts of worthip. 
As to the ordinance concerning the direffory, we cannot 


con- 
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€onfent to the taking away of the book of Common Prayer. 
Oxford Reafons againf? the Covenant. 
Dir: FUL. adj. [This word is frequent among the poets, but 
has been cenfured as not analogical ; all other words compound- 
ed with /#// confiiting of a fubftantive and ///, as dreadful, 
or full of dread; joyful, or full of joy.) ire; dreadfu!; 
difmmal. , . 
Point of fpear it never piercen would, 
We dint of dircful {word, divide the fubftance could. 
But yer at lait, whereas the direful fiend, 
-dhe faw not ftir, off fhaking vain affrighr, | 
She nigher drew, and faw that joyous end; 
Th.n God fhe pray’d, and thank’d her faithful knight. Sfen/- 
Dir¢ful hap betide that hated wretch 
» That makes u: wretched by the death of thee. Shate/peare. 
"I he voice of God himfelf fpeaks in the heart of men, 
whether they underftard it or nos and by fecret intimations 
gives the finner a foretafte of that direful cup, which he is 
like to drink more deeply of hereafter. South. 
I curs’d the direful author of my woes: 


Sperf: 


*T was told again, and thence my ruin rofe. Dryden. 
The wrath of Peleus’ fon, the direful {pring 
Of all the Grecian woes, O goddefs, fing. Pope. 


oe nada n. fJ- [from dire.] Difmalnefe ; horrours hideouf- 
nefs. 
Direnefs, familiar to my flaught’rous thoughts, 
Cannot once fiart me. DDA Shakefprare. 
DIRE'PTION. 7”. f- [direptio, Latin.] The aét of plundering. 
Dirce. n.f: [This is not a contraction of the Latin dirize, 
in the popith hymn dirige greffus meos, as fome prete: d; but 
from the Teut. dyrée, laudare, to praife and extol. Whence 
it is pofiible their dyrée, and our dirge, was a laudatory fong 
to commemorate and applaud the deed. Verffegan. Bacon 
apparently derives it from dirige.] A mournful ditty; a fong 
of lamentation. : 
Th’ imperial jointrefs of this warlike ftate, 
Have we, as ’twere, with a defeated joy, 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 
In equal fcale weighing delight and dole, 
Taken to wife. Shakefpeare. 


Mean while the body of Richard, after many indignities” 


and reproaches, the dirigies and obfequies of the common peo- 
ple towards tyrants, was obfcurely buried. Bacon. 
You from above fhall hear each day, 
One dirge difpatch’d unto your clay, 
“Ihefe your own anthems fhall become, 
Your lafting epicedium. Sandys. 
All due meafure: of ber mourning kept, 
Did office at the dirge, and by infeétion wept. Dryden. 
DIRIGENT. adj. [dirigens, Latin.] 
The d'rigent line in geometry is that along. which the line 
defcribent is carried in the generation of any figure. Herris. 
DIRE. at . [an Erfe word.] A kind of dagger-ufed -in the 
Flighlands of Scotland. ` 
In vain thy hungry mountaineers 
Come forth in all their warlike geers, 
The fhield, the’ piftol, dirk, and-dagger, 


In which they daily wont to fwagger. Ticke- 
Jo DireKeE. v. a. To fpoils; to ruin. Obfo'ete. 
Thy wafte bignefs but cumbers the g:ound, 
And dirkes the beauties of my bloffoms round. Spenfer. 


DIRT. z. £ [dryt; Dut. dirs, Mlandick.] Mud; filth; mire; 
any thing that fticks to the clothes or body. 
They gilding ditt, in noble verfe 

Ruftick philofophy rehearfe. 

Numbers engage their lives and labours to heap together 
a little dirt, that fhall bury them in the end. ake. 

They all affured me that the fea rifes as high as ever, though 
the sae heaps of dirt it brings along with it are apt to choak 
up the fhallows. Addifon. 

Mark by what wretched fteps their g'ory grows ; 
From dirt and fea-weed as proud Venice rofe =: 
In each how guilt and greatnefs equal ran, 


Denham. 


And all that rais’d the hero funk the man. P ope. 
Is yellow dit the paffion of thy life? 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus’ wife. P ope. 


2. Nieannefs ; fordidnefs. 
Jo Dirt. v. u. [from the noun.] To foul; to bemire; to 
make filthy ; to bedawb; to foil; to pollute; to nafty. 
Ill company is like a dog, who dirts thofe moit ais dear he 
loves beft. Swift. 
Dı RT-PIE. z. f. [dirt and pie.] Forms moulded by children 
of clay, in imitation of patiry. = á 
Thou fet’{t thy heart upon that which has newly left off 


making of dirt-pies, and is but preparing itflf for a green- 
ficknels. Suckling. 
Di'rtity. adv. [from dirty.] 
1. Nafti‘'y; foully; falthily. 
2. Meanly ; fordidly ; fhanreful'y. 
Such gold as that wherewithal 
Almizhty chimiques from each mincral 
Are dirtily and defperately gull’d. Donne. 


Ne XL. 


Di‘rtiness. 2. / [from dirty.] 

t. Naitinefs; filthinefs; foulnefs. 

2. Meannefs; bafenefs; fordidnefs. 

Di’rtry. alj. [from dirt.] 

1. Fou'; nafty; filthy. 

Thy Do! and Helen of thy noble thoughts 

Js in bafe durance, and contagious prifon, 

Haul'd thither by mechanick, dirty hands. 

z. Sullicd ; not elegant 

Pound an almond, and the clear white colour will be altered 
into a dirty one, and the fweet tafte into an oily one. Locke. 

3. Mean; bafe; defpicable. 

Such employments are the difeafes of labour, and the ruft 
of time, which it contratts not by lying ftill, but by dirty em- 
ployment. Taylor. 

Marriages would be made up upon more natural mötives than 
meer dirty interefts; and increafe of riches without meafure 
or end, Temple. 

They come at length to grow fots and epicures; mean in 
their difcourfes, and dirty in their praétices: South. 

To Dirty. v.a. [from the noun. ] 

t. To foul; to foil. 

The lords Strutts 
their fingers with pen, ink, and counters: 

2. To difgrace ; to fcandalize. 

DIRUPTION n.f. [diruptio, Latiri-] 

1. The aét of burfting, or breaking. 

2. The ftate of burfting, or breaking. 

Dis. An infeparable particle ufed in compofition, implying com- 
monly a privative or negative fignification of the word to 
which it is joined ; as, to arm, to difarm; to join, to disjcin. 
It is borrowed from des, ufed by the French and Spaniards in 
this fenfe; as defnouer, to untie; defferrar, to baniíh; from 
the Latin de; as frus, to build; deffruo, to deftroy. 

.Disasriitry. 7. /. [from difabie.] l 

1. Want of power to do any thing; weaknefs ; impotence. 

Our confideration of creatures, and attention unto fcrip- 
tures, are not in themfelves things of like di/ability to breed 
or beget faith. . Hocker. 

Many withdrew themfelves out of pure faintnefs, and dif- 
ability to attend the conclufion. | Raleigh. 
i He that knows moft of himfelf, knows leaft of his know- 

ed 


Shake/pearé. 


lived generoufly, and never ufed to dirt 
Arbuthnot. 


e, and the exercifed underftanding is confctious of its di/-— 


ability. . Glanville. 
The ability of mankind does not lie in the impotency or 
difabilities of brutes. Locke. 


ant of proper qualifications for any purpofe; legal impe- 
diment. ; ; 

A fuit is commenced in a temporal court for an inheritance, 
and the defendant pleads in difability, that the plaintiff is a 
baítard. j Aylifes. 

It is true, indeed, that this difadvantage which the diffenters 
at prefent lie under, of a di/ability to receive church prefermentss 
will be eafily remedied by the repeal of the teft. Swifts 
To DYSABLE. vw. a. [dis and able. ] 

To deprive of natural force; to weaken ; to crufh. 

The invafion of the Scots, and rebellion of the barons, did 

hot only di/zb/e this king to be a conqueror, but deprived him 


Zs 


both of his kingdom and life. Davies. 
Wor fo is overcome 
Satan, whofe fall from heav’n, a deadlier bruife 
Difabled not to give thee thy death’s wound. _ Milton, 


A Chriftian’s life is a perpetual exercife, a wreftling and 
warfare, for which fenfual pleafure difables him, by yielding 
to that enemy with whom he muft ftrive: Taylor. 

2. To impair; to diminith. 
*Tis not unknown to you, Anthonio, 

How much I have difal/ed mine eftate, 

By fhewing fomething a more {welling port 

Than my faint means would grant continuance, Shakefp: 

3. To make unađtive. ; $ 

I have known a great fleet difabled for two months, and there- 

by lofe great occafions, by an indifpofition of the admiral. Temp: 
4. To deprive of ufefulnefs or efficacy. | : 2 

Farewel, Monfieur Traveller; look you lifp, and wear 

ftrange fuits ; difable all the benefits of your own country: 
l Shakefpeare. 
Your days I wiil alarm; Pll haunt your nights, 
And worfe than age difable your delights. Dryden. 
5. To exclude as wanting proper qualifications. s 

I will not difable any for proving a fcholar; rior yet diflemble 
that I have feen many happily forced upon the courfe to which 
by nature they feem much indifpofed. 3 Wotton. 

Jo DisaBu’seE. v. a. [dis and abufe.] To fet free from a mif- 
take; to difentangle from a fallacy 3 to fet right; to undeccive. 

The impofture and fallacy of our fenfes impofe not only on 
common heads. but even more refined mercuries, who have 


the advanteges of an improved reafon to difabufe you. Glanv. 
Thofe teeth fair Lyce muft not fhow, 
If fhe would bite her lovers: though 
Like birds they ftoop at feeming grapes, 
Are dijabusd, when firit = T agi Haller. 


¥ 
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If by fimplicity you meant a general defe& in thofe that pro- 


fefs angling, I hope to di/abufe you. alton. 
Chaos of thought and paffion, all confus’d; 
Still by himfeif abus’d, or di/abus'd. Pope. 


DrsaccOMMODA‘TION. n.f- [dis and accommodation.) “The 
ftate of being unfit or unprepared. : 

Devaftations have happened in fome places more than in 
others, according to the accommodation or difaccommedation of 
them to fuch calamities. Hale. 

Jo DISACCU'STOM. Ve a, [dis and aceuf?zm.] To deftroy the 
force of habit by difufe or contrary practice. i 

DIsACQUA'INTANCE. n.f. [dis and acquaintance.) Difufe of fa- 
miliarity. : ; 

Confcience, by a long negleé&t of, and difacguaintance with 
itfelf, contrats an inveterate ruft or foil. South. 

DisADVA'NTAGE. n. f. [dis and advantage. ] 
t. Loís; injury to intereft; as, he fold to difadvantage. 
2. Diminution of any thing defirable, as credit, fame, honour. 

Our old Englifh poet, Chaucer, in many things refembled 
Ovid, and that with no di/advantage on the fide of the modern 
author. Dryden. 

The moft fhining merit goes down to pofterity with di/ad- 
wantage, when it is not placed by writers in its proper light. 

Addifon. 

Thofe parts already publifhed give reafon to think, that the 

Iliad will appear with no di/advantage to that immortal poem. 
Addifon. 

Their teftimony will not be of much weight to its di/ad- 
vantage, fince they are liable to the fame objection of con- 
demning what they did not underftand. Swift. 

3. A ftate not prepared for defence. 
But all in vain; no fort can be fo ftrong, 

Ne flefhly breaft can armed be fo found, 

But will at laft be won with batt’ry long, 

Or unawares at di/advantaze found. 

To DisapvA'XTAGE. vV. a. 
intereít of any kind. 

Ali other violences are fo far from advancing chriftianity, 
that they extremely weaken and difadvantage it. Decay Af Picty. 

D:SADVA'NTAGEABLE. adj. [from difadvantage.] ontrary 
to profit; producing lofs, A word not ufed. 

In clearing of a man’s eftate, he may as well hurt himfe'f in 
being too fudden, as in letting it run on too long; for hafty 
‘felling is commonly as difadvantageable as intereft. Bacon. 

DisaADVANTA‘/GEOUSs. adj. [from difadvantage.] Contrary to 
intereft; contrary to convenience; unfavourable. 

A multitude of eyes will narrowly infpe& every part of him. 
confider him nicely in all views, and not be a little pleafed 
when they have taken him in the worft and moft di/advana- 
geous lights. Addifon. 

DIsaDvVANTA’GEOUSLY. adv. [from difadvantageous.] In a 
manner contrary to intereft or profit; in a manner not favour- 
able to any ufeful end. 

An approving nod or fmile ferves to drive you on, and 
make you difplay yourfelves more di/advanta>eoufly. 

Government of the Tongue. 
DISADVANTA GEOUSNEss. z. /. [from difadvantageous.] Con- 
trariety to profit; inconvenience; mifchief; lofs. 


DisapvE’NTUROUs. adj. [dis and adventurous.] Unhappy; un- 
profperous. 


Spunfir. 


[from the noun.] To injure in 


Now ke hath left you here, 
‘To be the record of his rueful lofs, 
And of my doleful d//fadventur:us death. Spenfer. 
To DisaFFeE'cT. v. a. [dis and affeé?.| To fill with difcontentr; 
to difcontent ; to make lefs faithful or zealous. 

‘They had attempted to di/affeé? and difcontent his majefty’s 
late army. Clarendon. 

DISAFFECTED. part. adj. [from difaffeé.] Not difpofed to 
zeal or affection. Ufually applied to thofe who are eneinies 
to the government. 

By denying civil worfhip to the emperor’s ftatues, which 
the cuftom then was to give, they were proceeded againft as 
difafeéted to the emperor. Stillingfieet. 

DISAFFE’CTEDLY. adv. [from difaffed?ed.] After a difaffected 
manner. 


DISAFFECTEDNEsS. 7. f. [from difaffeéted.] The quality of 
being difaffected. 


DISAFFE'CTION. n. f. [from di/affiz&.] Want of zeal for the 
government; want of ardour for the reigning prince. 
In this age, every thing difliked by thofe who think with 
the majority, is called difaffeétion. Swift. 
DIsAFFI'RMANCE, 2. f. [dis and afirm.] Confutation; negation. 
That kind of reafoning which reduceth the oppofite conclu- 
fion to fomething that is apparently abfurd, is a demonftration 
in difaffirmance of any thing that is affirmed. Hale. 
Yo DISAFFO'REST. v. a. [dis and fore.) To throw open to 
common purpofe:; to reduce from the privileges of a foreft 
to the ftate of common ground. 
‘The commiffioners of the treafury moved the king to difaf- 
Jors? {ome forefts of his, explaining themfelves of fuch forefts 
as lay out of the way, not near any of the king’s houfes. 


Bacen. 


How happy’s he; Which hath due place affign’d 
To his beafts ; and di/afforeffed his mind ? 
To DisaGRE Ee. v. n. [dis and agree.]} 
1. To differ; not to be the fame. 


The mind clearly and infallibly perceives all diftin® ideas ta 
difazree; that is, the one not to be the other, 


Do-res | 


Locke. 
2. “Lo differ; not to be of the fame opinion. 
Why both the bands in worfhip difagrer, 
And fome adore the flow’r, and fome the tree. Dryden. 


3. To be in a ftate of oppofition : 
before the oppofite. 
It containeth many improprieties, di/agreeing almoft in all 
things from the true and proper d<efcription. Brown. 
Strange it is, that they reject the plaineft fenfe of fcripture, 
becaufe it feems to difagree with what they call reafon. 


Attcrbu ry. 


followed by from or evith, 


DisAGRE’EABLE. adj. 
1. Contrary; unfuitable. 
Some demon, an enemy to the Greeks, had forced her to 
a conduct difagreeable to her fincerity. Pope. 
2. Unpleafing; offenfive. 
o make the fenfe of efteem or difgrace fink the deeper, 
and be of the more weight, either agreeable or dif/agrceable 
things fhould conftantly accompany thefc different ftates. Locke. 
DiIsAGREE’ABLENEsS. 2. f. [from dijagreeable.] 
1. Unfuitablenefs ; contrariety. 
2. Unpleafantnefs ; offenfivenefs. 
A father will hug and embrace his beloved fon for all the 
dirt and foulnefs of his cloaths; the dearnefs of the perfon 
eafily apologizing for the di/agreeablene/s of the habit. 


South's Sermons. 
DISAGREEMENT. n. f. [from difagrce.] 
x1. Difference ; diffimilitude; diverfity ; not identity. 
‘Thefe carry fuch plain and evident notes and characters, 
either of difugreement or affinity with one another, that the fe- 
veral kinds of them are eafily known and diftinguifhed. 


Woodward. 


[from difagree.] 


2. Difference of opinion ; contrariety of fentiments. 

‘They feemed one to crofs another, as touching their feveral 

opinions about the neceffity of facraments, whereas in truth 

their difagreement is not great. Hi:oker. 

To DisaLtLto’w. v. a. [dis and allow.] 
1. To deny authority to wee 
hen, faid fhe, 

Were thofe firft councils difallow’d by me? 

Or where did I at fure tradition ftrike, 

Provided ftil] it were apoftolick. Dryden. 

2. To confider as unlawful ; not to permit an a&. 

Their ufual kind of difputing fheweth, that they do not 
difallow only thefe Romifh ceremonies which are unprofitable, 
but count all unprofitable which are Romifh. Edooker. 

3- To cenfure by fome pofterior a&. 

It was known that the moft eminent of thofe who pro- 

felled his own principles, publickly di/a//owed his proceedings. 


Swift. 
4. Not to juftify. 

There is a fecret, inward foreboding fear, that fome evil 
>r other will follow the doing of that which a man's own 
conf{cience di/al/ows him.in. * South, 

To DisaLto’w. v. n. To refufe permiffion ; not to grant; not 
to make lawful. 

God doth in converts, being married, allow continuance 
with infidels, and yet difallew that the faithful, when they are 
free, fhould enter into bonds of wedlock with fuch. F/coker. 

DIsALLO’WABLE. adj. [from difallow.] Not allowable; not 
to be fuffered. 
DisaLLo°wance. 2. f. [from difallaw.] Prohibition. 

God accepts of a thing fuitable for him to receive, and for 
us to give, where he does not declare his refufal and di/a//ow- 
ance of it. South. 

Zo Disa’NcHOR. v. a. [from dis and ancher.] To drive a fhip 
from its anchor. 

To DISA'NIMATE. v. a. [dis and animate.) 

1. To deprive of life. 

2. To difcourage; te dejeĉt; to deprefs. 

‘The prefence of a king engenders love amongft his fub- 
jects, and his loyal friends, as it di/animates his enemies. 

Shake/peare. 

He was confounded and d&/animated at his prefence, and 

added, how can the fervant of my lord talk with my lord? 
Boyle’s Seraphick Love. 

DisANIMA'TIon. n. f. [from difanimate.] Privation of life. 
~ ‘Trey cannot in reafon retain that apprehenfion after death, 
as being affections which depend an life, and depart upon dif- 
ant7nation. raouri.» 
Zo DISANNU’'L. wv. a. [disand annul. This word is formed 
contrary to analogy by thofe who, not knowing the meaning 
of the word annul, intended to, form a negative fenfe by the 
needlefs ufe of the negative particle. It ought therefore to 
be rejećted as ungrammatical and barbarous.} To annul; to 
deprive of authority ; to vacate; ta make nu!l; to make void ; 

to nullify. 


The 
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_ The Jews ordinarices for us to refume, were to check our 
Lord himf If, who hath difanunu'led them Tocker. 

‘That gave him power of aijannu''ing of laws, and difpofing 
of mens fortunes and eftates, and the like points of abiolute 


power, being in themfeives harfh and odious. Bacon. 
To be in both worlds full, 
Is more than God was, who was hungry here: 
Wouldf thou his Jaws of falling (faunal ? Flerbert. 
Wilt thou my judgments dijunnul? Defame 
e My equal rule, to clear thyfelf of blame ? Sandys. 


DisaxnNu’“LMENT. n. f/f. [from difannal.] The a& of making 
void. 
To ID:SAPPE'AR. Vv. n. [difparoitre, Fr.] To be loft to view; 
to vanifh out of fight; to fly; to go away. 
She difappear’d, and left me dark! I wak’d 


To find her, or for ever to deplore. Milton. 
When the night and winter dijappear, 

The purple morning, rifing with the year, 

Salutes the fpring. Dryden. 


‘The piétures drawn in our minds are laid in fading coleurs, 


and, if not fometimes rcfrefhed, vanifh and di/fappear. Locke. 
Criticks I faw, that other names deface, 
And fix their own with labour in their place ; 
Their own, like others, foon their place refign’d, 
Or dijappear’d, and left the firft behind. Pope, 


To DISAPPOANT. v. a. [dis and appo`nt.] 
1. T'o defeat of expectation; tobalk; to hinder from fomething 
expected, 

The fuperior Being can defeat all his defigns, and di/ap- 
point all his hopes. Tillotfon. 

Whilft the champion, with redoubled might, 

Strikes home the jav’lin, his retiring foe 

Shrinks from the wound, and di/zppoints the blow. Addifon. 

“here’s nothing like furprifing the rogues: how wiil they 
be di/appointed, when they hear that thou haft prevented their 
revence. Arbuthnot. 

We are not only tortured by the reproaches which are of- 
fered us, but are difappointed by the filence of men when it is 
unexpcéted, and humbled even by their praifes. , Addifon. 

2. It has ef before the thing loft by difappointment. 

The Janizaries, difappointed by the bafflas of the fpoil of 
the merchants, efpecially Chriftians and Jews, received of the 
bounty of Solyman a great largefs. Kriolles. 

DISAPPOINTMENT. n. f. [from difappcint.] Defeat of hopes; 
mifcarriaze of expectations. 

Ic is impoffible for us to know what are calamities, and what 
are bleffings: how many accidents have paffed for misfortunes; 
which have turned to the welfare and profpcrity of the perfons 
in whofe lot they have fallen ? How many di/appointments have, 
in their confequences, faved a man from ruin ? Spefatcr. 

If we hope for things, of which we have not thoroughly 
confidered the value, our di/appointment will be greater A 
our pleafure in the fruition of them. Addijon. 

DisAPPROBA’TION. 2. f> [dis and approbation.] Cenfure ; con- 
demnation; expreffion of diflike. 

Pope was obliged to publifh his letters, to fhew his di/ap 
probation of the publifhing of others written'in his youth. 

Pope to Swi/fi. 
Jo IÐISAPPRO'VE. v. a. [difappreuver, French.] ‘To diflike ; 
io cenfure ; to find fault with. 
I reafon’d much, alas! but more I lov’d; 


Sent and recall’d, ordain’d and difapprov’d. Prior. 
Without pood breeding, truth is di/apprew’d 3 
That only makes fuperior fenfe belov’d. Pope. 


A project for a treaty of barrier with the States was tranf- 
mitted hither from Holland, and was difapproved of by our 
court. Swift. 

Di'sarp. n. f. [biyi dirig, Saxon, a fool, Skinner; difcur, 
French, Junius.] A prattler; a boafting talker. “Chis word 
is inferted both by Skinner and Junius; but I do not remem- 
ber it. 

To Ibisa’am. v. a. [defarmer, French. ] 

1. To fpoil or diveft of arms; to deprive of arms. 

I am ftill the fame, 

By different ways ftill moving to one fame 3 

And by difermines you, I now do more 

To fave the town, than arming you before. 

2. It has ¿f before the arms taken away. 

‘They would be immediately difarmed of their great ma- 
gazine of artillery. Locke: 

Jo DisARRA‘Y. UV. a. To undrefs any one; 
to diveft of clothes. 


Dryden. 


[is and array.] 


S>, as fhe bad, the witch they d//array'd. Spen/fer. 
Now nizht is come, now foon her di/urray, 
And in her bed her lay. Spenfer. 


DrsarRa’y. zn. f. [from the verb. ] 
1. Dife:rder; confufion; lofs of thc regular order of battle. 
Hie -cturned towards the river, to prevent fuch danger as 
the at/arre,, occafioned by the narrownefs of the bridge, might 


cait upon them. Hayward. 
Diurray and fhameful rout enfue, 
And force is add.d to the fainting crew. Drydine 
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2. Undrefs. 
DISASTER. 2. f [defaffre, French.] 
1. The blaft or ftroke of an unfavourable planet. 
Stars fhone with trains of fire, dews of blood fall A 

Difujters veil’d the fun; and tl:e moift ítar, 

Upon whofe influence Neptune’s empire ftands, 

Was fick almoft to doomfday with eclipfe. Shakefpeares 

2. Mis‘o:rtune; grief; mifhap; mifery ; calamity. 
This day black omens threat the brighteft fair, 

‘That e'er deferv'd a watchful fpiric’s care, 

Some dire difa/fer, or by force or flight; 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt ia night. 

Yo Disas’rerR. v.a. [from the noun. ] 
I1. To blaft by the ftroke of an unfavourable ftar. 

Ah, chafte bed of mine, faid fhe, which never heretofore 
couldft accufe me ot one defiled thought, low canit thou now 
receive that dija/fe'ed changeiing ? Sidney. 

2. To afflict; to mifchief. 

‘Thefe are the holes whcre eyes fhou'!d be, which pitifully 
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difafter the cheeks. Shake/peare< 
n his own ficlds, the fwain 
Difafiir’'d ftands. Lhomfon. 


Disa’srrous. adj. [from difaffer.] 
1. Unlucky ; not fortunate. 

‘That day feemeth a moft difufirous day to the Scots, not 
only in recard te this overthrow, but f.r that upon the fame 
day they were in like fort defeated by the Englith at Flooden- 
field. Hayward, 

z. Unhappy; ca'amitous; miferab'e; ftruck with affliction. 
The» Juno, pitying he di/a/frous fate, 
Sent Iris down, her pangs to mitigate. Dénbam. 
Inimediately after his return rom this very expedition, fuch 


difafircus calamities befel his family, that he burnt two of his 
children himfel!. 


South. 
Fly the purfuit of my difafircus love, 
And from my unhappy noigh. u-hood remove. Dryden. 
3. Gloomy ; threatning misfortune. 
In dim eclipfe, d twilight On 
n dim eclipfe, difaffrous twilight fheds 
On half the whee 25 Ailton. 


Disa‘sTRousity. adv. ['rom difaffrous.] In a difmal manner: 


Disa’srTr-usNneEss. 2. f. [from difaf/irous.] Unluckinefs; un- 
fortuna ene(s. Dié. 


Zo Disavou’cu. v. a. [dis and avouch.] To retra& profeffion į 
to difown. 
‘Thereupon they flatly difavonch, 
‘To yield him more obedience or fupport. Daniel. 
To Disavo’w. v. a. [dis and aviv.] To difown; to deny 
knowledge of; to deny concurrence in any thing. 

The heirs and pofterity of them which yielded the fame, 
are, as they fay, either ignorant thereof, or do wi!fu!!y deny, 
lor ftedfaftly difavuzw it. Spen/fer. 

The Engiifh, that knew his noble fpirit, did believe his 
mame was thercin abufed, which he manifefted to be true by 
tifavowing it openly afterwards. Flayward. 

‘To deal in perfon is good, when a man’s face breedeth re- 
gard, and generally when a man will referve to himfelf liberty 
either to difavow or to expound. Bacon. 

A man that acts below his rank, doth but di/avew fortune, 
and feemeth to be confcious of his own want in worth, and 


doth but teach others to envy him. Bacon: 
He only does his conqueft difavow, 
And thinks too little what they found too much: Dryden. 


_ Weare reminded by the ceremony of taking an oath, that 
it is a part of that obedience which we learn from the gofpel, 
exprefly to difavow all evafions and mental refervations what- 
foever. l Addifon. 
Disavo'wat. ». f- [from difavow.] Denial. 
An earneft dijavowal of fear, cften proceeds from fear. 
Clariffa. 
Disavo/wMENT. 2. f. [from difavow.] Denial. 

As touching the Tridentine hiftory, his holinefs will not 

prefs you to any difuvowment thereof. Wotton. 
To DisAu’THORISE. v. a. [dis and authorife.] To deprive of 
credit or authority. 

‘The obtrufion of fuch particular inftances as thefe, are in- 
fufficient to difauthorife a note grounded upon the final inten- 
tion of nature. IV otton. 

To DıIısSB A'ND. v. a. [dis and land.] 
x. To difmifs from military fervice; to break up an army; to 
difmifS foldiers from their colours. 

They difbanded thermfelves, and returned every man to his 


own dwelling. Knolles. 
Pythagoras bids us in our ftation ftand, 
Till Giod, our peneral, fhall us difbarnd. Denkam: 
This if you do, to end all future ftrife, 
I am content to lead a private life; 
Difband my army to fecure the ftate. Dryden. 
Bid him di/band his legions, 
Reftore the commonwealth to libertys Addifin, 


2. To fpread abroad ; to fcatter. 
' Some imagine that a quantity of water, fufficient to make 
fuch: 
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fuch a deluge, was created upon that accafion ; and, when the 
bufinefs was done, all di/banded again, and annihilated 
. Mo:dicard. 
Tp Dissa‘nvd. v. n. To retire from military fervice ; to fepd- 
rate ; to break up. 


Our navy was upon the point of di/sanding, and many of 


our men come afhore. Baccn. 
The rane’d pow'rs 
Difband, and wand’ring, each his feveral way , 
Purfues. Milon. 


The common foldiers, and inferior officers, fhould be fully 
paid upon their diflanding. . C.a endon. 
Were it not for fome ímall remainder- of piety and virtue, 
which are yet left fcatter:d among mankind, human fociety 
would in a fhort fpace di/bind and run into confufion, and 
the earth would grow wild and become a foreft. Trllotfon. 
To Disspa’RK. v. a. [debarquer, Fr.] To land from a fhip; 
to put on fhore f ; 
‘Together fail’d they, fraught with all the thinzs 
‘To fervice done by land that might belong, 
And, when occafion ferv’d, di/barked them. 
The fhip we moor on thefe obfcure abodes ; 
Difbark the fheep, an offering to the gods. Pope. 
Dispecier. z. f. [from difbelieve.] Refufal of credit; denial 
of belief. 
Our belief or difbelief of a thing does not alter the nature 
_ of the thing. Tilletjon. 
‘To Dispetreve. v. a. [dis and believe.] Not to credit; not 
to hold true. 
The thinking it impoffible his fins fhould be forgiven, 
ugh he fhould be truly penitent, is afin, but rather of infi- 
de ity than defpair ; it being the di/bclieving of an eternal truth 
of God's. FfTammond. 

Such, who profefs to di/believe a future ftate, are not always 
equally fatisfied with their own reafonings. fitter! ury. 

From a fondnefs to fome vices, which the do€trine of fu- 
turity rencered uneafy, they brought themfelves to doubt of 
religion ; or, out of a vain affeftation of feeing farther than 
other men, pretended to d‘/believe it. Rogers. 

DISBELI'EVER. 2. f. [from cifbelieve.] One who refufes belief; 
one who denies any pofition to be truc. 

An humble foul ts frighted into any particular fentiments, be- 
caufe a man of ges name pronounces herefy upon the contrary 
fentiments, and cafts the d /believer out of the church. Warts. 

‘Zo Disse’NcH. v. a. [dis and bench.] To drive from a feat. 
Sir, I hope 

My words difben bd you not? 

— No, fir; yet oft, 

When blows have made me ftay, I fled from words. Shake/. 

Zo DISBRA'NCH. v. a. [dis and é6ranch.] To feparate or bresk 
off, as a branch from a tree. 
I fear your diffofition : 

‘That nature which contemns its origine, 

Cannot be-border’d certain in itfelf = 

She that herfelf will fliver and di/branch 

From her maternal fap, perforce muft wither, 

And.come to deadly ufe. stig a 

But for fuch as are newly planted, they need not dij- 
branched till the fap begins to ftir, that fo the wound may 
healed without the fcar, which our frofts do frequently leave. 

Evelyn. 
ZoDissu’n. v.a. [With gardeners ] To take away the branches 


or fprigs newly put forth, that are ill placed. Dié?. 
To DissuRDEN. vV. a. [dis andburden] . 


xr. To eafe of a burden; to unload. 
Better yet do I live, that though by my thoughts I be 
plunged 
-Into my life’s bondage, I yet may difburden a paffion. Sidney. 


‘The river, with ten branches or ftreams, ad fburdens himfelf 
within the Perfian fea. Peacham. 


Difburden’d heav’n rejoic’d. Ailton. 

z. To difencumber, difcharge, or clear. 
__ They removed either by cafualty and tempeft, or by inten- 
tion and defign, either out of lucre of gold, or forthe df- 


burdening of the countries, furcharged with multitudes of in- 
habitants. 


Fairfax. 


lale. 
We thall difburden the piece of thofe hard fhadowings which 
are always ungraceful. Dryden. 
3- To throw off a burden. 
Lucia, difburden all th cares on me, 
And let me fhare thy moft retir’d diftrefs. Addifon. 
Jo Dissu'RDEN. v. n. Te eafe the mind. 


Zo DISBU’RSE. v.a. [debourfer, French.] To fpend or lay out 
money. i 


Money is now not difburfed at once, 


€ as it might be; 
drawn into a long length, 


but 
by fending over now twenty thou- 


fand, and next half year ten thoufand unds. Spenfir. 
Nor would we datza him burial i his men, pa 
Till he difours’d at St. Colmefkil Ile, 
Ten thoufand dollars to our general. Shakefpeare. 
As Alexander received great fums, Łe was no Jefs gencrous 
and liberal in difburfing of them. rbuthnot. 


DIS 


or laying out. ; : 
It may be, Ireneus, that the queen’s treafure, in fo great 
occafions of difbu' ements, is not always fo ready, nor fo plen- 
tiful, as it can fpare fo great a fum together. Spenfer. 
Dissu RSFR. es [from difbur/.] One tha~ difburfes. 
DISCA’/LCEATED. adj. [di,cal.catus, Lat.] Stripped of thoes. 
DiscALcea’Tion. n. f. [from d fia.ccated.] The a& of pulling 
off the fhoes. 
The cuftom of difaleation, or putting off their fhoeg at 
meals, is conccived to have been dune, as by that means keep- 
ing their beds clean. 


B: own. 
To Disca’nDy. Vv. n. [from dis and candy.] To diffolve; to 
melt. 4dfanmer. 
‘The hearts, 
‘That fpaniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their withes, do difcandy, melt their iweets 
On bloffloming Czxfar. SLakcfpeare. 


To D.sca’ryv. v. a. [dis and card ] 
1- To throw out of the hand fuch cards as are ufelefs. 
2. To difcharge or eject from fervice or employment. 

I hefe men being certainly jewels to a wife man, confider- 

‘ing what wonders they were abie to perform, yet were dif- 

carded by that unworthy prince, as not worthy the porsin 

idney. 

dif-ard whom they pleafe, and 

perhaps willingly be rid of that danger- 

ous and hard fervice. Spen,er. 

Should we own that we have a very imperfe& idea of fub- 


ftance, would it not be hard tocharge us with dxfcarding fub- 
ftance out of the world ? : 


T heir captains, if they lift, 
fend rig ee as will 


che. 
Juftice dif.ards party, friendfhip, kindred, and is always 
therefore reprefented as blind. Addifjon. 


They blame the favourites, and think it nothing extraordi- 
nary that the queen fhould be at an end of her patience, and 
refo've to d:fcard them. ; Sw fi. 
I do not conceive why a funk difarded party, who ncither 
expect nor defire more than a quie: life, fhould be charged 
with endeavouring to introduce popcry. à Sui/t. 
Disca’RNATE. adj. [dis and care, fleth ; Jfcarnato, Ital.] Strip- 
ped of fleth. 
"Tis better to own a judgment, though but witha curta 
` Suppellex of coherent notions, than a memory, likea fepulchre, 
furnifhed with a load of broken and diftar nate bones. 
Glanvilles Scepf. 
To Disca’se. v. a. [dis and cafe.] Toftrip; to undref 
Fetch me the hatand rapier in my cell: 
I will difase me, and myfelf prefent. 
To DISCE” - V.a. [difeerno, Latin ] 
t. Tọ defery; to fee; to difcover. 
And behold among the fimple ones, I difierned among the 
youths a young man void of underítanding. Prev. vii. Fa 
To judge ; to have knowledge of. 
W hat doth better become wifdom than 
worthy -the loving? 

Does any h.re know mr? This is not Lear- 
Does.Lear walk thus, fpeak thus? Where are his eyes ? ` 
Either his motion weakens, or his difeernings 
Are lethargied. 


Shake/peare. 


to difcern what is 
Sidney. 


ne Shak, ‘ 
You fhould. be rul’d and Jed ae 

By fome difcretion, that difcerns your ftate 

Better than you yourfclf. Shake/pearc. 


3. To diftinguith. 
To difeern fuch buds as are fit to 
fuch as will difplay themfelves but i 
matter. 
4- To make the difference between. 
‘They follow virtue for reward, to day; 
To-morrow vice, if fhe give better pay : 
We are fo good, or bad, juft at a price; 
For nothing elfe difcerms the virtue or vice. Ben. Fobnfon. 
Zo Disce’RN. v. n. To make diftinétion. 
Great part of the country was abandoned to the {poils of 
the foldiers, who, not troubling themfelves to difeern between 
a fubject and a’rebel, whilft their liberty lafted, made indif- 
ferently profit of both. Hayward. 
e cuftom of arguing on any fide, even againft our per- 
fuafions, dims the underftanding, and makes it by degrees iofe 


produce bloffloms, from 
m leaves, is no difficult 
Boyle. 


the faculty of difcerning between truth and falfhood. Locke. 
Disce’RneER. 7. /. [from difarn.] 
x- Difcoverer; he that defcries. 
“T'was daid they faw butone; and no d fèerner 
Durft wag his tongue in cenfure. Shakefpeare. 


2. Judge; one that has the power of diftinguifhing. 

e was a great obferver and difcerner of mens natures and 
humours, and was very dextrous in compliance, where he 
found it ufeful. Claren:-ion. 

How unequal diferners of truth there are, and eafily expofed 
_ unto errour, wil appear by their unqualified intellectuals. 
Brown’s Vul ar Ev-rcurs. 


Disce’RNIBLE. adj. [from difern.] Ditccverable 3 perceptible; 
diftinguithable ; apparent. 


It 


